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REPORT  OP  THE  TRUSTEES. 


To  His  Exeelleneyj  John  M.  Palmer,  €hvemar: 

Sib:— The  close  of  another  fiscal  year  makes  it  incambent  upon  ns  to 
submit  this,  the  Eighth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  Feeble-minded  Children. 

The  Bev.  Wm«  J.  Eutledge,  of  Springfield,  having  been  appointed  by 
your  Excellency  an  1  xtj.iiirmed  by  the  Senate  April  4, 1872,  has  been 
duly  qualified,  and  has  filled  the  vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Institution  occasioned  by  the  decease  of  the  Hon.  T.  Souther,  of 
Alton. 

In  May  last  we  were  generously  permitted  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  State  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to 
eonnect  this  Institution,  by  an  iron  pipe,  with  their  water  supply;  since 
▼hkh  time,  to  our  great  relief,  we  have  had  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  of  very  excellent  quality. 

Owing  to  an  epidemic  of  diptheria  in  October  last  year,  and  later  one 
<if  opthalmia,  it  was  found  absolutely  essential  for  the  well  being  of  the 
popfls  that  there  should  be  provided  at  the  earliest  opportunity  a  de- 
tKhed  hospital  building,  in  order  that  contagious  diseases  might  be  iso- 
lated and  separated  from  the  main  body  of  pupils.  The  only  room 
vhieh  could  be  used  for  a  hospital  was  one  of  the  regular  dormitories 
^i^ctly  over  the  main  school  room,  ac^acent  to  and  opening  into  another 
dormitory,  both  of  which  had  to  be  used  for  accommodating  one  whole 
divigion  of  the  pupils  as  regular  sleeping  apartments. 

The  noise  and  confusion  of  the  school  room  directly  under  it,  which 
is  also,  out  of  school  hours,  the  only  sitting  room  for  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  number  of  pupils  of  the  establishment,  rendered  it 
an  unsuitable  place  for  the  proper  care  of  those  who  were  seriously  ill, 
and  operated  materially  to  interfere  with  their  convalescence  and  re- 
covery. 

The  continually  increasing  number  of  pupils  rendered  it  necessary  to 
provide  wash  rooms  and  a  bath  room. 
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In  view  of  these  important  considerations,  a  small  frame  building, 
thirty  by  eighteen  feet  in  dimensions,  consisting  of  a  basement  used  as 
the  bath  room — a  first  story  as  a  wash  and  cloak  room  for  the  girls,  and 
a  second  story  providing  a  hospital  room  for  eight  or  ten  patients  with 
a  nurse,  connected  by  a  covered  way  to  the  first  story  of  the  main  build- 
ing, has  been  put  up  during  the  summer. 

It  was  substantially  built  with  sx>ecial  reference  to  the  fact  that  it 
must  shortly  be  vacated  and  can  easily  be  removed. 

This  addition  gave  us  the  opportunity  of  remodeling  a  small  room 
north  of  the  main  building,  which  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  wash  room  for 
the  small  boys. 

These  changes  were  necessary  in  order  that  we  might  utilize  to  advan- 
tage our  newly  acquired  greatly  needed  water  privilege-  Only  those 
who  have  had  to  keep  neat  and  clean  rooms  constantly  occupied,  as  well 
as  large  ntmibers  of  children  usually  deficient  in  the  desire  for  cleanli- 
ness, can  comprehend  the  difficulties  the  Institution  has  labored  under  in 
times  past  to  bring  about  a  proper  degxcc  of  cleanliness  throughout 
the  establishment. 

The  temporary  character  of  the  buildings  of  the  Institution  is  such 
that  that  they  merely  shelter  without  properly  accommodating  their  in- 
mates^ and  are  greatly  crowded. 

The  pupils  have  only  dormitories,  school  rooms,  and  a  single  dining 
room.  One  room  divided  by  partial  partitions,  only  seven  feet  in  hight, 
is  occupied  by  three  teachers  and  five  classes,  each  teacher  being  com- 
pelled to  attempt  to  fix  the  attention  of  a  class  of  children  with  whom 
there  is  sometimes  almost  an  utter  want  of  such  power,  while  disturbed 
by  the  noise  and  confiision  of  the  exercises  of  the  other  classes  and 
their  teachers  in  the  same  room,  and  of  the  pupils  who  are  not  engaged 
in  recitationa,  but  who  are  necessarily  in  their  custody. 

The  system  generally  adopted  as  the  most  successful  and  natural  in 
developing  feeble  intellects  is  what  is  denominated  the  "object  system 
of  instruction,^  and  it  necessarily  renders  it  essential  to  supply  quite  an 
extensive  assortment  of  school  room  apparatus.  Large  closets,  for  the 
storage  of  this,  convenient  to  the  pupils,  together  with  the  desks,,  teach- 
ers, tables  and  settees,  so  fill  up  the  school  rooms  that  they  are  very  un- 
suitable sitting  rooms  and  play  rooms  for  the  pupils  out  of  school  hours, 
but  are  the  only  rooms  that  the  Institution  now  affords  for  both  pur- 
poses. 

Five  dormitories  are  all  that  the  present  buildings  furnish  for  eighty- 
two  pupils.  Twenty -six  large  boys,  with  an  attendant,  sleep  in  a  room 
thirty  by  thirty-eight  feet,  with  nine  feet  ceiling.  Thirteen  boys  sleep 
in  a  room  nineteen  by  thirty-one  feet,  and  in  the  room  adjoining,  twenty 
by  thirty-one  feet,  fourteen  boys  lodge,  the  hight  of  the  ceiling  on  this 
floor  being  ten  feet. 
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Fifteen  girls  lodge  in  a  donnitory  twenty-four  by  thirty-one  feet,  and 
fourteen  more  in  a  room  twenty  by  thirty-one  feet,  the  hight  of  the  ceil- 
ing on  this  floor  being  only  nine  feet. 

The  In8titation,it  most  be  remembered,  is  only  an  assemblage  of  light 
frame  buildings,  connected  by  covered  ways  which  have  been  put  up 
from  year  to  year  in  connection  with  the  old  mansion  of  the  late  Gover- 
nor Dnncan — as  necessity  compelled  in  the  effort  to  admit  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  continually  increasing  applicants — ^until,  in  these  perilous 
times  of  large  conflagrations,  it  is  unavoidably  a  source  of  serious  anxi- 
ety to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  as  well  as  to  the  officers  in  charge,  on 
acconnt  of  the  great  danger  to  the  inmates  in  case  ofi  Are. 

The  buildings  must  be  enlarged  immediately,  if  we  attempt  to  accom- 
modate those  who  are  urgently  seeking  admission,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  us  wise  policy  to  add  other  temi)orary  buildings  upon  this  property, 
which  is  only  rented  property. 

The  probationary  position  of  the  Institution  should  terminate,  now 
fliat  its  usefulness  to  the  people  of  the  State  has  been  so  universally 
conceded,  and  when  economy  and  the  necessities  of  the  establishment 
d^and  greatly  increased  accommodations  and  facilities  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  mission. 

It  seems  to  us  eminently  proper  to  provide  permanent  buildings  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  erected — ^buildings  less  liable  to  the  inroads  of  the 
dangerous  element  of  fire — ^if  it  is  the  aim  of  the  people  of  the  State  to 
place  the  Institution  in  a  position  to  accomplish  the  largest  amount  of 
good 

In  this  connection  we  deem  it  important  to  urge  the  necessity  of  the 
continuance  ot  an  appropnation  tor  msurance  so  long  as  the  present 
buildings  are  occupied  for  the  uses  of  the  Institution,  as  we  are  obliged 
by  the  terms  of  our  lease  to  insure  a  part  of  the  property. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  has  been  notified  by  the  agent  of  Mrs. 
Duncan,  the  lady  who  owns  the  premises  in  use  by  the  Institution,  from 
vhom  it  has  been  leased  in  short  periods  of  time,  that  at  the  expiration 
of  onr  lease,  two  years  from  the  first  of  March,  1873,  it  is  her  de- 
sire and  intention  to  occupy  the  premises  herself,  and  that  she  is  unwil- 
fing  to  agree  to  re-lease  it  again  for  the  uses  of  the  Institution. 

Should  a  sufficient  appropriation  be  made  by  the  General  Assembly 
at  its  coming  session,  it  would  give  the  Board  only  about  the  requisite 
time  needed  for  providing  i)ermanent  accommodations  for  its  inmates, 
upon  the  expiration  of  our  lease. 

As  the  sole  recognized  conservators  of  the  interests  of  such  a  numer- 
ous body  of  unfortunate  individuals,  residents  of  the  State,  whose  claims 
upon  society  have  been  so  utterly  ignored,  this  Board  would  fail  of  its 
duty  to  those  who  are  unable  to  represent  their  own  misfortunes,  did  it 
not  persistently,  though  necessarily  briefly,  place  before  the  General 
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Assembly  and  the  people  of  the  State  the  known  facts  in  relation  to  the 
number,  condition,  and  justly  consistent  requirements  of  idiots  upon  the 
benefactions  of  the  State. 

^^It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  proportion  of  idiots  in  Illinois  (and  proba- 
bly in  other  communities)  is  at  least  as  large  as  that  of  the  insane,"  is 
the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Public 
Charities  in  the  report  of  that  Board  to  the  Governor,  in  December,  1870. 

From  the  statistics  obtained  for,  and  published  in  that  report,  there 
were  1,738  idiots  then  reported,  by  name,  in  the  State.  Of  that  number 
862  were  twenty  years  of  age  and  under.  Of  the  1,738,  only  134  were 
reported  as  being  afiOicted  with  or  the  result  of  epilepsy,  convulsions, 
paralysis  and  scrofula.  Deducting  these  from  the  number  twenty  years 
of  age  and  under,  and  there  remains  718  of  a  suitable  age  for  improve- 
ment in  an  institution.  K  this  number  should  be  reduced  one'lialfj  in 
order  that  every  possible  allowance  may  be  made  for  probable  non- 
attendance,  we  have  left  359  who  were  at  that  time  suffering  for  the 
want  of  the  privileges  an  institution  should  afford  them. 

In  relation  to  the  accuracy  of  these  statistics,  that  report  states,  "  the 
most  cursory  inspection  makes  it  apparent  that  nearly  or  quite  one-half 
of  the  idiots  below  the  age  of  eleven  are  unreported,  being  either  un- 
known to  the  physicians  or  not  yet  recognized  as  idiots." 

There  were  652  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  twenty,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  this  &ct,  the  report  continues,  "assuming  the  number  652  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eleven  and  twenty  inclusive,  to  be  correct ;  and  sup- 
posing it  to  constitute  twenty -two  and  a  half  i)er  cent,  of  the  total  num- 
ber, as  the  census  would  indicate  it  to  be  in  fact,  the  actual  number  of 
idiots  in  Illinois  is  2,900  or  1 :  867  of  the  entire  population,  which  is  a 
larger  proportion  even  than  that  of  the  insane." 

The  necessities  of  these  unfortunates,  their  condition  and  the  degree 
of  their  ability' for  helping  themselves,  should  next  be  considered. 

As  pauper  inmates  of  county  alms  houses,  their  condition  is  certainly 
miserable  in  the  extreme,  and  no  effort  can  be  made  for  their  improve- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  by  such  surroundings  and  neglect,  they  must 
inevitably  sink  in  the  scale  of  humanity. 

In  private  families  their  condition,  in  the  main,  is  but  little  better,  for 
they  are  seldom  improved,  are  without  discipline,  are  often  misused,  and 
the  same  unfortunate  result  follows. 

As  they  are  ordinarily  found  in  the  community,  they  are  unable  to 
help  themselves,  and  being  without  occupation,  the  inevitable  result  of 
idleness  foUows.  Is  it  not  a  duty,  as  well  as  a  wise  principle  of  action 
on  the  part  of  the  community,  to  attempt  to  draw  out  their  latent 
powers,  to  stimulate,  educate  and  compel  them  to  help  themselves,  in- 
stead of  taking  away  from  them  entirely  the  necessity  for  exertion,  as 
does  the  county  poor  house  and  family  custodial  system. 
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By  tliis  latter  coarse  they  mnst  remain  a  burden  to  their  Mends  or  to 
ttie  pablic  during  their  lives. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  those  &miliar  -with  the  results  of  efforts  to  educate 
them,  that  as  large  a  proportion  of  young  idiots  can  be  trained  to  pro- 
ductiye  nsefolness  at  an  Institution,  as  of  insane  can  be  cored  by  hos- 
pital ta^atment.  Large  numbers  have  been  educated  and  trained  at  the 
sereral  institutions  of  the  country,  and  a  capacity  for  useful  occupatum 
has  been  developed  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  that  have  been  afforded 
opportunities  for  instroction,  and  tJie  condition  of  all  has  been 
ameliorated. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  at  the  public  Institution  established  esped- 
dy  for  their  custody  and  instruction,  when  organized  with  its  proper 
nomber  of  inmates,  (and  society  must  maintain  them  somewhere,)  will 
bene  greater  than  it  is  elsewhere,  provided  they  are  treated  as  the  peo- 
ple of  a  civilized  community  should  treat  them. 

As  a  measure  of  social -economy  the  gathering  c^this  class  into  institu- 
tions  is  eminently  wise  and  expedient,  for  it  r^eases  to  society  four  per- 
BdDs  to  every  five  idiots  in  such  care;  for  while,,  at  their. homes,  one  per- 
son must  be  continually  with  the  unfortunate  one  to  keep  it  from  danger 
or  mischief;  at  the  well-organized  Institution,  upon  the  average,  it  re- 
quires, including  officers  and  all  employees,  but  one  care-taker  to  five 
piq)ils. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  the  first  section  of  article 
&^stf  declares  that  ^'  the  General  Ass^nbly  shall  provide  a  thorough, 
and  efficient  system  of  free  schools,  whereby  all  the  children  of  the  State 
may  receive  a  good  common  school  education." 

Does  not  the  General  Assembly  fail  in  fdlfilUng  the  spirit  of  the  Gon- 
stitation,  as  well  as  its  philanthropic  duty,  when  it  stops  short  of  pro- 
Tiding  an  efficient  system  of  education  to  all  those  children  of  the  State 
who,  by  reason  of  their  peculiarities,  are  deprived  of  the  privileges  of 
fhe  ordinary  common  school  t  Does  not  the  true  spirit  of  that  Gonsti- 
tation,  as  well  as  of  Christian  civilization,  prompt  the  representatives 
of  the  people  to  let  in  tbe  light  of  reason  to  the  clouded  intellects  of 
tiioBe  who,  without  such  aid,  must  forever  remain  with  their  feusulties 
doimant  and  their  minds  obscured? 

In  addition  to  the  cruelty  of  subjecting  it  to  the  ill  treatment  of  bad 
boys  and  girls — which  sad  experience  has  taught  the  Mends  of  such  are 
to  he  found  in  almost  every  district  school — ^would  not  the  presence  of 
&e  idiot,  in  constant  association  with  young  children  of  ordinary  ca- 
pacity, prove  detrimental  to  them,  and  tend  to  demoralize  them  more 
orlessY 

There  are  no  better  or  nobler  evidences  of  the  social  progress  of  the 
people  of  the  State  than  the  disposition  manifested  by  them  to  test  the 
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susceptibility  of  the  idiot  for  improvement,  and  to  afford  him  opportu- 
nities for  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  development. 

That  susceptibility  for  improvement  has  proven  to  be  much  greater 
than  was  anticipated,  and  the  Institution  was  incorporated  by  the  last 
General  Assembly  after  its  utility  had  been  demonstrated  by  slk  years 
of  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  it  only  remains  for  the  next  Greneral 
Assembly  to  complete  the  work  so  nobly  commenced  by  the  last,  by  the 
provision  of  safe  and  commodious  buildings  for  the  Institution,  thus 
augmenting  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  a  truly  charitable  enterprise 
which  is  among  the  first  in  its  importance. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  the  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Asylum,  (who 
was  the  pioneer  in  establishing  Institutions  for  Idiots  in  the  United 
States,  and  who,  from  his  more  than  twenty-four  years  of  constant  labor 
and  experience  in  the  work,  is  probably  the  best  authority  in  relation  to 
all  matters  connected  with  it),  is  of  the  opinion  that  an  institution  cal- 
culated to  accommodate  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  is  as  large  as  one 
should  be  to  insure  the  best  results  for  its  inmates.  In  deference  to 
that  opinion,  desiring  the  welfare  of  the  idiots  of  our  State,  we  earnestly 
recommend  the  establishment  of  the  Illinois  Institution  immediately 
upon  that  basis  of  organization,  and  trust  that  the  next  General  As- 
sembly, early  in  its  session,  will  make  sufficient  appropriations  to  pur- 
chase land  and  erect  buildings  for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of 
that  number. 

Agriculture  being  the  prominent  industrial  occupation  of  the  people 
of  the  West,  it  is  deemed  desirable  that  one  hundred  acres  of  land  at 
least  should  be  owned  by  the  Institution,  in  order  that  the  male  pupils 
may  be  trained  for  usefal  labor  in  that  vocation.  It  will  also  afford  the 
Institution  the  opportunity  of  sustaining  itself,  in  a  measure,  from  the 
products  of  its  farm  by  the  labor  of  its  pupils. 

Judging  from  the  cost  of  buildings  which  have  been  erected  for  simi- 
lar purposes  in  this  and  other  States,  it  is  estimated  that  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  will  be  necessary  to  purchase  land  and  erect 
suitable  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils. 

Feeling  assured  that  the  Legislature  will  act  wisely  in  this  matter ; 
that  it  will  justly  weigh  the  claims  of  the  unfortunates  whom  we  have 
been  appointed  by  the  State  authorities  to  represent — ^we  leave  it  in  their 
hands. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  year  ending  November  30, 1872,  will  be  found  in  the  finan- 
cial report  of  the  Superintendent. 

For  a  statement  of  the  applications  received,  pupils  admitted  and  dis- 
charged, and  other  information  concerning  the  Institution,  we  refer  to 
the  report  of  the  Superintendent,  herewith  appended. 
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It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  we  are  able  to  speak  of  the  work  of 
the  Superintendent.  The  method  of  organization  and  the  practical  de- 
tails are  his  work,  and  to  him  is  due  the  credit  of  the  results  of  the 
tramjng.  l^ot  mere  cnstody,  but  improvement  in  nearly  all  cases,  and 
soiprising  advancement  in  many,  have  crowned  his  efforts. 

Much  of  the  effid^icy  of  the  Institution  is  also  due  to  the  Matron, 
and  nothing  but  praise  can  in  general  be  spoken  of  Uie  other  subordi- 
nate officers.  The  selection  of  these  and  the  employees  has  been  made 
with  great  care,  in  order  that  the  right  persons  should  be  in  the  right 
places. 

Witli  equal  vigilance  and  more  experience  the  results  of  training  may 
be  expected  in  the  future  to  exceed  those  of  the  past. 

At  a  cost  of  three  hundred  dollars,  per  capita^  for  eighty  pupils  (and 
we  now  have  eighty-two  present),  it  will  require  for  sJl  exi>enses  of  the 
Institution  (except  insurance)  an  appropriation  of  twenty-four  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum. 

We  would  further  request  an  appropriation  of  the  sum  of  four  hun- 
dred dollars  per  annum  for  insurance,  for  reasons  which  have  already 
been  mentioned. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  urge  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
individually  to  visit  the  Institution,  to  make  themselves  thoroughly  fiar 
miliar  with  its  operations  and  necessities,  in  order  that  they  may  act 
wisely  and  intelligently  in  its  behalf! 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

GEAHAM  LEE, 
DAVID  PEmCE, 
WM.  J.  EUTLEDGE, 

Trustees. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENBENT. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  lUinois  Institution  for  the  Education  oj 
Feeble-minded  Children : 

OetttlembN:  At  the  close  of  the  year  ending  Kovember  30,  1871, 
when  our  last  annual  report  was  submitted,  there  were  present  seventy- 
one  pupils.  Since  which  time,  thirty-six  new  pupils  have  been  admitted, 
making  in  all  one  hundred  and  seven  children  and  youth  who  have  been 
connected  witli  the  Institution  daring  the  twelve  months  ending  No  vem« 
ber  30, 1872. 

One  boy  died  March  4th  of  typhoid  fever,  the  only  death  which  bac 
occurred  at  the  establishment  during  the  year.  Six  pupils  were  dia 
missed  because  their  parents  had  moved  out  of  the  State,  and  as  appli 
cations  were  so  numerous,  for  cases  resident  in  this  State,  it  was  consid 
ered  inexpedient  to  keep  them.  Six  were  discharged  in  order  that  theu 
places  might  be  filled  by  more  teachable  cases,  as  we  deem  it  our  duty,  ii 
some  instances,  to  make  such  changes  while  our  accommodations  aj^  s 
limited.  Three  were  found  to  be  not  only  imbecile,  but  insane,  and  a 
we  had  no  single  rooms  for  their  custody,  or  means  of  restraint,  the; 
could  not  judiciously  be  classified  with  the  other  pupils,  and  were  consi 
quently  removed.  Two  were  sent  to  the  Institution  for  the  Education  < 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  as  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  there  seeme 
the  best  adapted  to  their  advancement  One  boy,  evidently  afflicte 
with  hereditary  phthisis  when  he  was  admitted,  failed  in  health  so  pe 
ceptibly,  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  send  him  home,  where  he  hi 
since  died.  Four,  while  at  home  during  the  vacation,  contracted  dise^M 
and  on  account  of  illness  have  not  returned.  Two  having  learned  l 
read  and  write  intelligently,  and  being  qualified  to  enter  an  ordinal 
school,  or  engage  in  useM  labor  at  home,  their  places  have  been  fiuj 
by  younger  pupils.  In  all,  the  number  thus  removed  has  been  tweni 
five,  leaving  now  present  eighty-two  pupils,  more  than  can  be  comforl 
bly  cared  for  with  our  present  accommodations. 

Eighty-seven  new  applications  for  the  admission  of  pupils  have  be^ 
received  since  December  1,  1871,  and  in  all,  since  the  opening  of  ti 
school,  465  applications  have  been  placed  on  file. 
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The  applications  received  have  been  from  the  counties  of  Illinois  and 
other  States,  as  follows : 


10  Meoard 5 

Akxander 8  Mercer 3 

BoDd S  Monroe 1 

Boone 5  Montgomery 3 

BnnsD 6  Morgan 98 

Bnvwn 1  Moultrie ^.. 

OtfTon 5  Ogle 

GiM 5  Peoria 

Champaign 7  Perry 

Chriatiaii 3  Piatt 

Clark 1  Pike 

Clay 8  Pope : 

Clinton '...  9  PnlaaU -... 

Coles 8  Bandolpk 

Cook «8  Bicbland 

OeKalb 1  Rock  Island 

DeWiU 3  Saline 

Donglas 1  Sangamon 

Xdgar 3  Sohftyler 

Sdrads 1  Soott 

Bffingham 1  St.  Clair , 

Eayette 1  Stephenson 

Ftanklin 1  Taaewell 

Fulton •  3  Union 

Greene 3  Vermilion 

Grondy 4  Washington 

Hanoock 18  Wayne 

Haidin t 1  Whiteside 

Hendenon 1  Will 

Henry 8  Williamson 

Iroquois 8  Winnebago 

Jackson 5  Woodford 9 

Jeney 5  Unkown 1 

JoDATiess 5  

8  Total  nUnois 497 

8 

Knox W  O^gr  Staim. 

Lake 3 

LiSalle 9  Arkanssa 

lawrenee 4  Indiana 

Lee 3  loirtk 

Urtngaton 6  Kentucky 

Logan 3  Kansas 

IfaeoD ^  Michigan : 

llafeoopin •  Minnesota 

Hadison 4  Missouri 

Iforion 2  ^«w  York 

ir*>»iiaii 8  Tennessee 

H^oon 3  Wisconsin 

Mel>onoi]^ 8  — 

McHenry 9  Ttotal 465 

MeLeaa 9 

It  is  found  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  applications  received  daring 
the  last  year  have  been  acceptable  cases  for  school  room  instmction, 

tlian  daring  any  preceding  year.  Though  in  many  parts  of  the  State 
tlie  existence  and  aims  of  the  Institution  are  unknown,  we  have  had  ap- 
plications firom  all  but  seventeen  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  and  those 
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seventeen  connties  are  certainly  known  to  have  resident  in  them,  in  the 
aggregate,  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  idiots. 

When  the  results  of  education,  at  the  Institution,  are  more  generally 
known,  and  it  is  understood  that  its  inmates  are  kindly  treated,  and 
are,  in  the  main,  better  cared  for  than  elsewhere,  it  is  presumed  tliat 
applications  will  become  still  more  numerous. 

From  the  fact  that  we  have  been  unable,  for  want  of  room,  to  receive 
as  pupils  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  have  made  application  for  ad- 
mission, it  is  supposed  that  many  others  have  been  deterred  from  seek- 
ing admission  on  that  account. 

The  pupUs  now  inmates  of  the  institution  are  from  the  following  Sen- 
atorial districts  of  the  State : 

Kos.  lto7 7       iro.98 3 

10 3  29 4 

11 1  30 8 

12 2  31 1 

14 2  32 3 

15.. 3  34 9 

16.'. 3  35 5 

17 1  36 9 

18 1^        ■     37 1 

19 2'  38 9 

90 .• 9  39 4 

91 5  44 1 

99 3  45.., 3 

94 3  48 ;  1 

95 1  50 1 

96 7  — 

97 1  Total 89 

In  the  selection  of  pupils,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  accommodations 
have  been  very  limited  compared  with  the  applications  for  admissioa, 
it  has  been  the  aim  to  admit  those  who,  in  age  and  capacity  for  improve- 
ment, were  the  most  suitable  cases  for  school  room  instruction,  because 
as  an  experiment  the  welfare  of  the  entire  class  in  the  State  has  been 
more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  success  of  the  efforts  of  the  Institution 
to  improve  the  condition  of  those  who  have  been  admitted.  It  has  also 
been  the  aim  to  have  the  various  sections  of  the  State  fairly  represented. 

We  have  been  compelled  to  decline  admission  to  those  who  have  been 
afflicted  with  epUepsy,  or  those  whose  history,  as  stated  by  friends, 
seemed  to  indicate  a  pre-disposition  to  diseases  of  an  epileptiform  nature 
— ^for  not  only  have  we  had  no  room  for  such,  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  effort  to  stimulate  the  mental  faculties  in  the  school  room 
does  not,  in  such  cases,  have  a  tendency  to  arouse  the  dormant  malady. 
With  such,  medical  and  hospital  treatment,  or  custody  in  an  asylum,  axe 
indicated,  rather  than  school  room  instruction. 

Our  buildings  are  not  arranged  for  custodial  cases,  and  when,  upon 
trial,  those  admitted  are  found  to  belong  to  that  class,  we  have  declined 
to  take  them  again,  or  to  receive  those  whose  history  seemed  to  indics^tc 
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that  they  were  hopelessly  idiotic.  The  evidence  of  the  statistics  obtained 
at  this  Institution  seem  to  prove  that  the  congenital  idiot  is  a  far  more 
promising  subject  for  mental  improvement  than  those  cases  of  idiocy  or 
dementia  (as  a  strict  adhesion  to  the  nsual  accepted  definition  of  idiocy 
would  devsignate  it)  resulting  from  convulsions  or  diseases  of  the  brain 
or  nenoua  system. 

Nearly  all  dismissed  from  the  institution  as  custodial  cases  have  been 
rendered  idiotic  by  acute  inflammation  of  the  brain,  in  infancy  or  child- 
hood. It  is  tbe  appropriate  province  of  this  report  to  show  what  £eu;ts 
have  been  develoi)ed  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  idiocy  in  generaL 

The  number  in  the  community  known  to  exist — ^the  ratio  of  increase 
to  the  general  population — ^the  condition  of  idiots  in  Illinois, — ^the  com- 
parative attention  they  have  received  from  the  people  of  the  State,  and 
the  results  of  efforts  in  their  behalf,  are  matters  of  vital  interest  to  the 
public,  and  this  report  would  be  incomplete  unless  these  points  were 
brieflv  alluded  to. 

The  number  of  idiots  in  Illinois  is  estimated  to  be  nearly  three  thou- 
sand. With  a  known  population  of  1738  (whose  names  are  recorded  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Public  Oharities  at  Spring- 
field), of  whom  359  are  now  of  a  suitable  age  for  education,  only  82 
are  inmates  of  the  State  Institution. 

In  the  eighth  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Charities,  dated  Jan.,  1872,  it  is  stated  of  idiots  that  ^^they  increase 
in  numbers,  and  the  rate  of  increa;Se  is  greater  than  that  of  the  general 
population."  It  further  adds,  "certainly  the  persistent  existence  of  & 
large  class  of  idiotic  persons  among  all  civilized  i)eople  shows  that  the 
general  regard  for  human  life  is  active  enough  to  save  many  who,  in 
savage  or  barberous  societies,  could  not  outlive  childhood. 

The  regard  for  life,  however,  has  been  greater  than  the  respect  for 
that  humanity  which  sanctifies  life ;  because  children,  so  keptalive,  are 
ahnost  universaUly  neglected  and  left  to  grow  up  in  brutishness. 

It  is  a  duty  to  preserve  every  spark  of  human  life ;  but  it  is  a  correla- 
tive duty  to  give  every  one  alive  the  best  X)ossible  opportunity  for  devel- 
oping the  talents  and  the  capacities,  be  they  greater  or  less,  which 
inhere  in  him  as  a  human  being.  •  •  •  •  Experience  proves 
vhat  from  a  priori  consideration  we  should  infer,  that  idiots  of  all  kind 
(unless  during  active  disease)  share  in  that  capacity  for  improvement 
possessed  by  all  hving  things. 

The  general  condition  of  idiots  •  •  •  •  •  is  a  great  deal  worse 
than  it  ought  to  be  or  need  to  be.  Durirfg  childhood  instinctive  parental 
affection  provides  for  them  a  share  of  that  tender  love  which  is  to  the 
moral  natin^e  what  the  mother's  milk  is  to  the  body.  •  But  aa  they  grow 
np,  even  the  ties  of  kin  are  seldom  strong  enough  to  secure  for  them 
persistent  kindness  or  even  regard. 
VoLH— 3 
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Slowly,  but  almost  Hurely,  they  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  discretlita- 
ble  to  the  fiamily,  as  burdensome,  and  finally  objects  of  aversion.  Owing 
to  original  defect  or  weakness  of  organization,  most  of  them  die  young ; 
but  those  whose  lives  are  prolonged,  sometimes  unconsciously  avenge 
themselves  upon  society  for  the  neglect  and  wrongs  they  have  suflfered 
at  its  hands.  They  are  apt  to  breed  an  atmosphere  of  demoralization 
about  them.  They  aftect  injuriously,  not  only  the  rude  boys  who  mock 
them ;  the  men  who  impose  upon  them  and  the  inmates  of  alms  houses 
to  which  they  are  consigned,  but  society  generally ;  because  tolera- 
tion of  the  sight  of  human  beings  left  to  sink  into  brutishneas  with- 
out an  effort  to  save  them,  must  lower  the  moral  standard  of  any  com-  , 
munity. 

Customs  are  a  sort  of  law ;  and  we  may  apply  to  idiots  what  Beccaria 
said  of  another  class :  *  There  can  be  no  true  liberty  where  tlie  law  per- 
mit that  in  any  circuniHtances  a  man  shall  cease  to  be  considered  as  a 
person^  and  l)ecome  a  thingJ 

In  most  of  the  States  of  our  Union,  and  in  some  part*i  of  oiu'  own 
State,  idiots  are  not  regarded  as  persons,  but  a«  things ;  and,  moreover, 
as  disagreeable  and  i-epulsive  things,  which  arc  to  be  kept  out  of  sight 
and  out  of  mind. 

Idiots,  as  a  cla^,  did  not  share  in  the  beneliceiit  effects  of  that  awak- 
ening of  public  conscience  which  wrought  such  a  change  in  the  condi- 
tion of  lunatics." 

The  foregoing  extracts  show  that  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  where 
the  standard  of  physicid  and  moral  well-being  ought  to  be  very  high, 
from  its  industnal,  educational  and  moral  advantages,  the  ratio  of  idiot« 
to  the  general  population  is  upon  the  increase — and  there  is  comparative 
indifference,  to  their  condition,  although  their  misery  and  susceptibility 
lor  improvement  are  recognized  and  acknowledged. 

The  facts,  as  stated  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  idiots  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  of  the  apathy  of  the  people  of  that  State  to  their  condition, 
are  just  as  true  of  every  State  in  the  Union. 

The  statements  of  the  Boards  of  Public  Charities  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  of  Illinois,  in  their  latest 
printed  reports,  represent  even  a  worse  state  of  things  in  relation  to 
idiots  in  county  ahns-houses,  and  to  the  condition  of  the  idiot  population 
of  their  respective  communities. 

New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  have  large  and  successfid  institu- 
tions for  their  eckication  and  training,  and  have  done  considerable  more 
in  their  behalf  than  has  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Tliese  institutions 
and  the  good  results  they  are  accomplishing,  are  invariably  spoken  of 
in  the  highest  terms  of  praise. 

Of  idiots  in  coimty  poor  houses  in  Illinois,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  they  fare  no  better  than  the  other  pauper  inmates,    I  will  quote 
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ftwn  the  report  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Public  Charities  iijion  tbis 
sabject: 

"The  asAOciation  of  the  sexes,  whi(;h,  in  most  alms  honses,  cannot  l>e 
prevented,  leads  to  unmentionable  evils,  of  which  one  is  the  perx)etnH- 
tion  of  the  degeneration  of  the  race.  •  •  •  In  the  vicinity  of  lar^e 
towns  the  county  farm  sometimes  becomes  a  place  of  resort  for  the  lowest 
and  worst  men,  who  hang  about  the  premises  to  the  annoyance  of  tlie 
keeper,  and  the  prejudice  of  the  paupers. 

The  children  in  ahns-houses  have  little  or  no  hope  of  ever  l>eing  lifted 

bv  any  agency  whatever  out  of  the  paujier  class.    They  are,  almost 

•  without  exception,  uninstructed  and  unti'ained.     Of  all  the  ^Tetched 

inmates  the  most  wretched  are  the  idiotic  and  insane,  whom  no  eilbrt  is 

made  to  save." 

These  statements  of  our  State  Board  of  Charities  are  certainly  worthy 
of  credence,  for  there  could  be  no  i^a^on  why  we  should  consider  tliem 
as  being  exaggerated. 

What  do  they  suggest  as  a  remedy  ?  It  is  very  expliiMtly  8tato<l,  *'  as 
fast  and  far  as  i)racticable  the  idiotic  should  he  transferred  from  the 
connty  farms  to  State  Institutions.'' 

There  can  be  no  oi)inions  or  statements  of  greater  weight  or  more 
raititleil  to  the  confidence  of  cx)mmnnities  than  those  emanating  from  the 
State  Boards  of  Public  Cliarities.  They  are  usually  composed  of  men 
ofemmence,  selet^ted  for  their  wisdom  and  exi)erience  in  public  matters, 
who  are  exi)ected  to  inve>stigate  and  report  iinpartially  for  the  public; 
good.  They  aim,  and  it  is  pre-eminently  their  mission,  to  solve  the  diffl- 
cnlt  social  problems  of  the  relation  of  the  State  to  it«  helpless  and  unfor- 
tunate children. 

The  fate  of  the  poor  idiot,  condemned  to  associate  continually  with  the 
veriest  dregs  of  the  community,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  to  render  it 
fflserable  in  the  extreme.  It«  condition  is  fer  worse  than  that  of  any 
ether  pauper,  for  it  is  dependent  upon  others,  and  ite  stay  in  the  poor 
IWBse  is  compulsory,  while  that  of  all  other  cla^se^  except  the  insane  is 
BoL  The  condition  of  idiots  in  private  families  is,  generallj^  speaking, 
no  better  than  it  is  in  the  countj"  poor  houses. 

In  the  families  of  the  ignorant  and  indigent,  they  are  seldom  pmperly 
cared  for,  but  are  allowed  to  relapse  into  hoi)eless  debasement,  without 
an  effort  being  made  for  their  rescue  or  improvement. 

In  the  families  of  the  more  intelligent,  though  they  are  sometimes 
cared  for  kindly,  are  waited  upon  and  tenderly  kei>t  from  suffering  by 
affectionate  parents  or  friends,  yet,  from  want  of  knowledge  of  the  proper 
means  of  management  and  training,  and  a  more  than  oi-dinarj^  feeling 
of  sympathy  for  tlieir  unfortunate  condition,  they  are  permitted  to  re- 
main midisciplined  and  uninstructed  because  of  their  dii^'nclination  for 
mental  or  physical  effort. 
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With  the  child  whose  mental  powers  have  been  arrested  in  their  de- 
velopment, it  is  necessary  to  patiently  study  its  peculiarities,  and  to 
carefully  adapt  methods  of  drawing  out  its  latent  faculties  until  they 
gradually  grow  and  expand  under  culture. 

This  cannot  be  accomplished  at  home,  by  parents,  who  are  absorbed 
in  the  busy  cares  and  duties  of  life. 

The  most  intelligent  parents  are  conscious  of  and  confess  their  ina- 
bility to  discipline  or  properly  instruct  their  unfortunate  children.  The 
result  is  that  they  grow  up  ungovemed,  with  passionate  and  perverse 
dispositions — ^making  homes  unhappy — a  terrible  burden  and  source  of 
anxiety  to  friends  as  weU  as  frequently  an  annoyance  to  neighbors. 

An  idiot  child  is  sometimes  imprisoned  at  home  in  the  most  secret 
manner,  as  if  it  were  disgraceful  to  have  a  relative  in  this  sad  condition. 
Intelligent  children  are  often  kept  from  school  or  useful  labor,  or  poor 
widows  from  the  labor  necessary  to  support  themselves  and  families,  to 
care  for  imbecQe  children. 

Whether  in  families  poor  or  rich,  at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  they  be- 
come wards  of  the  State,  and  when  parents  die,  families  break  up, 
and  brothers  and  sisters  are  scattered,  the  unfortunate  becomes  a  vaga- 
bond or  finds  his  way  "  over  the  lull  to  the  poor  house.'' 

It  is  not  two  months  since  I  was  informed  of  the  death  of  an  idiot  girl 
within  ten  miles  of  this  Institution,  who  was  believed  by  my  informant 
to  have  actually  died  of  starvation,  because  of  the  neglect  of  an  intem- 
perate father  to  provide  even  food  enough  to  keep  her  alive.  In  the 
same  £aunily  there  are  said  to  be  two  other  idiot  children,  whose  condi- 
tion must  certainly  be  deplorable.  One  of  them  is  said  to  be  a  suitable 
case  for  our  school,  but  we  have  not  tlie  room  to  receive  it. 

!N'otwithstanding  the  awakening  of  public  sentiment  to  the  condition 
of  the  unfortunate  insane  of  the  State,  and  the  growing  interest  felt  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind,  how  little  has  been  done 
comparatively  for  idiots,  who  are,  as  has  been  proven  by  the  Secretary 
of  tlie  Board  of  Public  Charities,  "  as  numerous  as  the  insane." 

Is  it  right  for  the  i>eople  of  the  large  and  prosperous  commonwe^tli 
of  Illinois,  to  permit  such  a  state  of  things  !  Do  not  the  dictates  of 
humanity  prompt  more  decided  steps  for  their  relief! 

At  the  Institution  the  condition  of  the  idiot  is  more  nearly  that  of  an  j 
other  child  at  schooL  They  are  constantly  under  the  care  of  teaclierg 
or  attendants.  The  attendants  have  classes  assigned  them,  and  liavc 
charge  of  them  at  aJl  hours  out  of  school  hours — sleep  in  the  sanxc 
rooms  or  a  room  adjoining,  opening  into  their  dormitories,  so  that  at- 
tention  can  be  bestowed  upon  them  at  night  if  necessary,  an  effort  beiii^ 
made  by  proper  attention,  at  stated  hours,  to  regulate  them  in  tiieii 
habits,  and  cultivate  habits  of  decency  and  cleanliness.  They  are  wltl 
them  when  they  rise,  when  they  dress,  when  they  perform  the  momini 
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ablntions,  when  they  go  to  their  meals  and  while  they  are  at  the  table, 
to  assist  them  and  wait  upon  them,  and  to  preserve  order  and  to 
patiently  instruct  them  in  habits  of  propriety  and  decorum.  In  the 
dining  room  the  pupils  are  classified — both  sexes  of  the  best  class  of 
pupfls  being  i>emiitted  to  sit  at  the  same  table,  where  they  are  allowed 
to  help  each  other,  and  are  instructed  to  conform  to  the  customs  of  ordi- 
naiT  society. 

The  diet  is  so  arranged  and  provided  as  to  induce  healthy  systems, 
and  afford  a  prox)er  amount  of  nourishment,  care  being  taken  to  prevent 
gluttony,  which  is  a  common  failing  with  this  class  of  children.  After 
each  meal,  by  proper  attention,  the  effort  is  made  to  regulate  the.  na- 
tural habits.  Out  of  school  hours,  the  girls  aie  exercised  in  household 
duties,  such  as  wasldng  dishes,  sweeping,  making  beds,  ironing,  and 
other  domestic  employment.  The  large  boys  are  employed  in  and  out 
of  doors — cutting  wood,  doing  garden  work,  and  all  other  kinds  of  work 
that  the  facilities  of  the  institution  afford — ^the  chief  aim  being  to  de- 
velope,  by  every  iwssible  means,  a  capacity  for  usefiil  occupation. 
Those  who  are  too  young  for  employment,  are  taken  out  to  walk,  in 
classes,  or  to  out-door  amusements,  unless  prevented  by  inclement 
weather. 

Teachers  take  charge  of  the  pupils  five  hours  of  the  day,  but  though 
the  effort  is  made  to  classify  the  children  in  the  school  rooms,  they  are 
trained  principally  by  individual  instruction. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  all  being  assembled,  the  school  is 
opened  with  devotional  exercises — ^the  children  standing  in  lines,  in  a 
reverential  attitude,  are  instructed  to  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer  in  con- 
cert with  their  teachers.  The  rest  of  the  first  half  hour  is  usually  spent 
m  idnging  songs  and  hymns,  or  in  marching  and  keeping  time  to  music. 

The  other  school  room  exercises  consist  of  special  exercises  designed 
to  fix  the  attention,  and  bring  the  body  and  mind  under  the  subjection 
of  the  will. 

The  first  means  employed  with  the  lower  classes  of  pupils  are  physical 
exercises.  For  this  purpose  a  series  of  ladders,  in  various  positions, 
wooden  and  iron  dumb-bells,  balance  i)oles,  bars,  and  such  other  appli- 
ances as  are  found  in  a  well-arranged  gymnasium,  are  used.  These  com- 
prise, also,  what  are  called  general  exercises,  various  movements  of  the 
hody  and  limbs,  which  are  calculated  to  arouse  and  concentrate  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  marching  and  keeping  time  with  motions  of  hands 
and  feet  to  music.  Those  of  the  lowest  grade  are  taught  to  distinguish 
varieties  in  form,  by  blocks  of  different  shapes,  made  to  fit  correspond- 
ing  cavities  in  boards,  definite  ideas  of  form,  size  and  color,  by  colored 
cards  of  different  shades  and  shapes,  cux>s  and  balls,  beads  and  charts. 
They  are  taught  to  fix  the  attention  by  stringing  ringB,  buttons  and 
heads. 
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It  is  the  constant  etfort  of  the  teachers  t6  apply  with  patience  and 
kindness  a  proper  system  of  instniction,  from  physical  exercises  to  other 
suitable  educational  means,  such  as  ingenuity  may  de\ise  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  particular  subjects  may  seem  to  indicate. 

The  refining  influence  and  example  of  the  properly  qualified  and  pa- 
tient teacher  are  important  agencies  in  the  school  room.  The  object 
system  of  instruction  is  adopted  as  one  of  the  bent  means  of  developing 
the  class  of  minds  we  have  to  deal  with.  Object  lessons  supply  a  great 
want  in  elem^itary  instruction. 

A  child's  first  intellectual  impressions  are  learned  wholly  in  connec- 
tion with  objects.  Tliey  seem  to  lead  him  methodically  in  the  way  na- 
ture indicates  he  should  be  taught.  Endeavoring  to  follow  nature  in 
this  respect,  we  cultivate  the  faculty  of  observation.  A  very  large  pro- 
X>ortion  are  defective  in  speech.    These  are  exercised  in  articulation. 

CluldrBi  who  cannot  be  taught  to  read  by  the  ordinary  method,  are 
very  often,  by  what  is  known  as  the  "word  metliod,''  and  it  is  generally 
adopted,  and  has  proved  very  successfid  with  our  pupils. 

The  power  of  attention  is  trained  to  distinguish  outlines,  and  tlie  fifir 
culty  of  imitation  is  exercised  by  drawing  ux)on  blackboards  and  8late43, 
lines,  (perpendicular,  horizontal  and  parallel,)  squares,  angles,  curves, 
and  various  simple  figures,  until  the  hand  is  considerably  familiar  with 
the  use  of  the  crayon  and  pencU. 

These  are  preparatory  steps  to  writing.  They  are  next  taught  to  form, 
from  copies  written  before  them,  letters,  words,  and  simple  sentences, 
until,  in  many  cases,  a  good  deal  of  proflcieney  in  penmanship  is  ac- 
quired. 

Ideas  of  numbers  are  taught  by  counting  and  arranging  objects 
They  are  trained  and  practiced  in  the  school  room  in  the  matter  of  but- 
toning clothes,  lacing  and  tying  shoes,  and  to  wait  upon  themselves  in 
every  particular. 

These  exercises  are  necessary,  because  many,  upon  admission,  are  un- 
able  to  dress  and  undress  themselves.  The  more  advauced  ai*e  in  many 
instances  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  gi^ammar,  geography  and  arith- 
metic, to  the  branches  ordinarily  taught  in  grammar  schools,  and  in 
some  instances  are  led  to  the  much  higher  courses  of  study.  Enough 
has  l)een  stated,  however,  to  give  a  genei'al  outline  of  the  moans  adopted 
in  the  school  room  to  improve  the  pupils  of  the  Institution. 

Two  hours  on  Sunday  are  spent  in  the  school  room  by  the  teachers, 
with  all  the  children,  in  repeating  prayers  in  c(mceii:,  singing  the  famil- 
iar sacred  songs  of  other  Sabbath  schools,  reading  and  talking  about 
the  characters  of  the  Bible,  distributing  Sandfly  school  papers,  ami 
other  appropriate  religious  exercises. 

In  brief,  the  aim  of  the  establishment  is :  the  impix)vement  of  the  in- 
mates in  their  general  health,  by  diet,  physical  training,  exercise,  bath- 
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mg  and  all  other  suitable  appliances,  with  suoh  we  of  medioiiies  as 
may  be  beneficial ;  the  awakening,  regulation  and  development  of  the 
mental  powers,  by  those  means  ]>ecaliarly  adapted  to  this  class,  which 
have  already  been  found  so  effectual  in  this  and  similar  institutions ; 
Qie  employment  of  those  educational  resources  which  have  been  de- 
Tefoped  in  tliis  and  similar  institutions,  with  as  much  modiflcatiou  and 
extsision  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  thepeculiaxitiesof  the  pupils;  in 
the  cases  of  the  best  class  of  pupils,  the  providing  of  some  suitable  oc- 
enpation,  giving  healthy  employment  to  all  their  powers,  especially 
keeping  in  view  such  occux>ation8  as  may  fit  the  pupils  Un  fhture  uesfnl- 
nees  and  intercourse  with  society. 

In  makmg  a  statement  of  the  progress  of  the  pupils  and  the  results 
of  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  at  the  Institution  it  is  presumed 
that  the  testimony  of  the  parents  or  Mends  of  the  pujiils  will  be  the 
beet  evidence  that  we  can  offer.  This  was  obtained  by  sending  blanks 
with  questions  to  be  answered  by  friends,  after  the  pupils  had  been  at 
home,  during  the  summer  vacation,  several  weeks,  and  their  friends  had 
opportunity  to  observe  and  compare  their  condition  with  what  it  was 
before  they  had  been  sent  to  the  Institution.  The  questions  and  answers 
being  too  voluminous  for  the  body  of  this  rei)ort  will  be  found  attacheil 
as  an  appendix. 

For  want  of  work  shops,  and  the  meaus  to  employ  skille<l  overseers, 
the  only  employments  practicable  for  the  l>oys  have  been  gardening  and 
the  ordinary  labor  about  the  premises. .  With  lioys  and  girls  in  their 
ocenpations  a  very  x)erceptible  degree  of  improvement  has  been  mani- 
fested, and  warrants  the  assertion  that  a  large  pix>i>ortion  of  those  who 
are  regarded  as  suitable  subjects  for  the  school-room  can  be  made  useful 
beings. 

It  is  not  claimed  by  those  engaged  in  this  specialty  that  all  who  come 
vithin  this  class  in  the  community  can  be  so  trained  or  instructed  that 
^  may  or  can  become  self-sustaiiung.  It  is  the  fact,  however,  that 
tbere  are  large  numbers  of  a  teachable  age  who  would  otherwise  remain 
always  a  burden  upon  the  community,  but  who  can,  by  the  system  of 
education  adopted  in  the  Institution,  be  so  developed  that  they  can  i)er- 
form  labor  and  render  themselves  so  useful  that  they  will  no  longer  re- 
quire others  to  provide  for  them. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  precise  ends  of  education  in  the  different 
grades  of  idiocy  have  yet  been  fiilly  determined,  nor  that  the  best  meth- 
ods have  been  in  all  cases  reache<l.  A  larger  and  wider  experience  will 
doubtless  bring  out  new  aims  and  new  adjustments  to  meet  those  aims. 
StQl,  the  general  direction  in  which  the  efforts  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  class  in  question  should  tend  is  now  pretty  well  established. 
Their  instruction  and  training  demand  no  new  principles  of  education. 
It  simply  applies  such  as  are  well  grounded  to  the  peculiar  conditions 
that  idiocy  presents. 
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It  finds  them,  a6  a  class,  cut  off  from  society  by  certain  defects  or  in- 
firmities of  a  physiological  character.  It  seeks  to  diminish  or  remove  that 
separation  by  means  directed  to  modify  or  do  away  with  those  underly- 
ing peculiarities.  It  thus  begins  by  attempts  to  restore  a  normal  condi- 
tion of  the  various  functions.  It  stimulates  the  exercise  of  these  func- 
tions by  suitably  adapted  means.  It  opens  the  avenues  of  sensation  so 
that  the  torpid  brain  is  brought  into  communication  with  the  awaken- 
ing influences  of  the  outer  world.  It  sharpens  the  natural  instruments 
of  thought  and  action.  It  aims  to  correct  the  habits  which,  in  idiote,  ao 
often  impede  their  progress  and  improvement. 

When  these  first  steps  are  aecomplished,  and  the  pupil  is  elevated  to 
the  range  of  ordinary  educational  means  and  appliances,  they  are  re- 
sorted to,  and  employed  as  in  common  schools. 

Education  here  is  appUed  in  a  practical  way  seldom  employed  in  other 
systems  of  instruction,  and  is  intended  to  subordinate  all  the  theoreti- 
cal training  to  a  development  of  a  capacity  and  a  willingness  for  some 
form  of  useftd  occupation. 

This  Institution  was  opened  in  1865,  as  an  experiment. 

A  private  dwelling  house  was  leased  upon  the  supposition  that  it 
might  take  several  years  to  prove  to  the  people  of  the  State  that  an  es- 
tablishment of  this  kind  was  needed. 

It  was  believed  that,  if  it  operated  effectually  in  relieving  the  burdens 
of  parents,  and  there  could  be  found  a  suifieient  number  of  this  unfor- 
tunate class  to  build  up  a  school,  and  resulted  in  the  improvement  of 
its  pupils  to  some  extent,  and  should  thus  confirm  the  hopes  of  its  foun- 
ders and  the  experiences  of  other  States,  it  might  some  day  become  on© 
of  the  permanent  charitable  institutions  of  the  State.  But  little  was 
known  of  the  actual  need  pf  such  an  establishment. 

The  statement,  in  the  first  published  report  of  the  Institution,  that 
there  were  probably  1500  idiots  in  Illinois,  was  regarded  as  an  exagge- 
ration. Careful  statistics  have  since  shown  that  the  number  was  greatly 
under-estimated. 

It  was  not  believed  that  tlie  condition  of  idiots  in  the  State  was  a» 
bad  as  it  was  represented  to  be  in  other  States.  The  result  of  caj^ul 
investigation  ha«  proven  it  to  be  in  every  particular. 

The  Institution  has  developed  the  fact  that  idiots  can  be  improved, 
greatly,  can  l>e  made  to  enjoy  life  in  a  rational  manner,  and  that  sacU 
Institution  relieves  society  and  benefits  its  pu^iils  and  patrons  in  a  inueli 
greater  degree  than  was  expected  of  it.  Its  existence  awakened  in- 
quiry which  resulted  in  the  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  its  field  for 
usefulness  was  quite  as  large  as  that  of  hospitals  for  insane,  and  mucli 
larger  than  that  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind,  and  that 
in  the  iUM*.omi>lishment  of  a  good  work,  as  far  as  it  lias  had  oi>portnuitx 
it  compares  favorably  with  those  institutions. 
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The  Institation  has  developed  the  fact  also  that  many  are  anxious  to 
improve  the  condition  of  their  children,  so  many  that  it  cannot  accom- 
modate one-half  of  those  for  whom  applications  have  already  been  made 
for  admission. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Institution  has  been  due  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  .disi)osition  shown  by  its  patrons  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  its 
existence  and  to  counsel  Mends  of  such  children  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  advantages.  They  have  l)een  always  zealous  missionaries  in  their 
drdesof  influence,  which  will  account  for  the  fact  that  certain  localities 
of  the  State  are  better  I'epresented  than  otliers. 

The  testimony  of  its  patrons,  all  visitors,  editors,  the  members  of  the 
8evei|il  General  Assemblies  which  have  convened  since  its  organization 
and  their  committees  on  charitable  institutions,  and  the  action  of  the 
Ia8t  General  Assembly  in  incori>orating  it  as  one  of  the  pennanent 
charitable  institutions  of  the  State,  are  such  unequivocal  evidences  of 
it«  success  that  it  is  hoped  it  may  not  l>e  i)ermitted  longer  to  remain  so 
drcumscribed  in  its  opportunities  for  usefulness. 

During  the  second  year  of  the  existence  of  the  Institution  the  family 
mansion  leased  for  its  use  was  found  to  l)e  much  too  small.  When,  in 
1867,  a  frame  building  (60>«i  32  feet,  three  stories)  was  added,  it  was  tlie 
same  year  filled  with  more  pupils  than  it  could  cx)mfortably  accommo- 
date. In  1870  another  frame  building  (50>^30  feet,  with  basement,  luid 
two  stones)  was  added,  which  was  soon  crowde<l  Avith  seventy  pupils. 

During  the  last  summer  a  hospital  biulding  has  been  added  in  oidrr 
that  pupils  afflicted  with  serious  illness  or  contagious  diseases  might  be 
separated  from  the  main  body  of  pupils,  and  our  number  "of  pupiln  has 
aheady  l>een  increased  to  eighty-two,  and  many  seeking  admission  have 
this  year  been  unable  to  gain  admission. 

Trgent  appeals  have  had  to  be  disregarded  for  want  of  room  to  ac- 
tommodate  the  subjects  of  them,  and  the  only  letters  of  disappointuMMit 
and  dissatisfaction  that  have  l^en  i^eceived  at  the  Institution  are  those 
from  parents  whose  children  could  not  be  admitted  or  had  l>een  dis- 
charged to  admit  in  their  places  others  who  gave  promise  of  a  greiiter 
degree  of  improvement. 

Our  buildings  are  cheap  frame  structures,  built  with  a  view  to  only 
temporary  occupation,  are  inconveniently  arranged,  and  are  connected 
by  long  covered  ways  which  cannot  be  heated  safely,  and  can  only  Im 
Kud  to  shelter  their  inmates.  The  danger  from  lire  with  such  an  as- 
semblage of  frame  buildings,  crowded  with  heljiless  childi'en,  givers  rise 
to  much  anxiety  and  necessitates  constant  watchfulness  and  care  on  the 
part  of  officers  and  employees. 

Tlie  difficulties  in  the  way  of  gi^'ing  our  pui)ils  the  care  and  atteiflion 

which  their  best  welfare  demands  in  inconveiiifut  buildings,  and  with 

only  temporary  arrangements  for  their  custody  and  managemeiit,  are 
Vol.  II— 4 
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keenly  felt  in  our  daily  experiences ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  and  trust 
that  the  members  of  the  next  General  Assembly  will  visit  and  thoroughly 
insi)ect  our  present  accommodations,  in  order  that  they  may  fully  appre- 
ciate our  situation  and  the  ne^cessities  of  the  Institution. 

The  fact  that  we  must  leave  this  property  two  years  hence,  upon  the 
expiration  of  our  lease,  renders  it  imperatively  necessary  that  an  appro- 
priation be  made,  in  order  that  another  buildmg  may  be  then  ready  for 
tlie  recei)tion  of  our  pupils.  With  an  increased  number  of  pupils  and  a 
suitable  building,  the  inmates  could  be  better  classified  and  could  be 
supporied  at  a  much  less  annual  cost,  per  capitaj  than  under  the  present 
circiun  stances. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  again  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  l|kbors 
of  the  officers,  teachers,  attendants  and  domestics  who  are  engaged  with 
me  in  this  work ;  for  from  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties  have 
resulted,  in  a  great  measure,  the  success  of  the  Institution. 

Hoping  that  the  same  kind  Providence  which  has  seemed  to  bless  and 
prosper  our  Institution  thus  far  in  its  history-,  may  open  the  way  for  a 
more  extended  field  of  useMness  for  it  in  the  future,  this  report  is 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

C.  T.  WILBUR,  M.  D., 

SuperinteifideHt. 


FINANCIAL    REPORT. 


Seeeipts  and  Expenditures  for  the  year  ending  December  1,  1872. 


BECEIPTS. 


Cash  remaining  Dec.  1, 18TI 

Fkcnt  State  Treasury,  for  quarter  ending  Feb.  29, 1872 

"      ••  '•  "  "        M»y31,1872 

•♦      "  •'  *•  **        Aug.  31, 1872 

"      ••  ••  '•  "        Kov.30,1872 

'   ronotiQa  and  parents,  for  clothing,  traveling,  and  other  ezpenaea . 

"   aaleof  8t<K:1c,  etc 

'*   city  of  Jackaonville  for  labor  of  pupils  on  streets 


Total. 


12,162  21 

5,750  00 

9,750  00 

5,750  00 

5,750  00 

1,391  «5 

47  03 

20  00 

•96,620  89 

EXPENDITUREa 


PEOVISION8  AND  HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES. 

BceC fresh  -.  —  • • 

BeetMlt 

BecC  dried 

Bolter 

'9»»*n 

Backwheat 

BRad 

Ctacken 

Ckecse 

C«fiK 

Cisdkeandoil 

C^aim  tarter  and  soda 

Oder 

Zziiaets 

iKr 

n^  fresh 

PULsalt 

Frait  fresh 

Ptrot,  dried 

Farina 

Ham 

Hoodny 

Hooey 

^dicD  and  starch 

ST.... 

Lsid 

Mseareni 

Mfllassss 

MnttoD 

Potstoes  and  vegetables 

Pooltrr 

KbtIl  fresh....  >••••-• • 

PIckks 

Sios 

Shanks 

IT;:::::::::;::::;:::::::::::;::::::::::::::::;::::::::::::::;;:::: 


$634  58 
70  28 

7  28 
380  ;» 

!l  86 

8  95 
168  90 

53  91 

25  16 

157  00 

25  45 

14  85 
50 

4  25 
106  56 
843  44 

124  83 
51  00 

528  42 
53  35 
97  64 

125  80 
13  00 

7  10 

26  18 
166  00 

74  17 

1  26 

67  05 

111  SI 

493  96 

157  93 

80  39 

69  75 

41  55 

96  40 

530  09 

15  65 
9604 
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SodA 

Soap 

Tapioca 

Tea,  black 

Tea,  grecu 

Toug:ne8  And  tripe 

Vin  egar 

FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  ETC. 

Barrels,  tubs,  buckets  and  baskets 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Blankets 

Bed  spreads — 

Buttons 

Clothes  lines  and  pins 

Carpeting,  oUcloth  and  bindings 

Crash 

Curtain  goods 

Coiulw 

Clothing 

Cambric : 

Cassimere 

Clocks 

Domestic 

DrlDing 

Furnit  ure 

Flauuel 

Gingham 

Glass 

Glassware 

Hickory 

Hose 

Hoods 

Hooks  and  eyes 

Hardware,  iron,  etc 

Jeans  

Knives  and  forks 

Kitchen  lumituro 

Linen  table  cloths 

Linen  napkins 

Mata  ana  matting 

Mattrasses 

Piano  cover 

Pins  and  needles 

Queensware 

shoe  laces 

Shoes,  boots  and  r^airs 

Skirts 

Towels 

Tapes,  braid,  etc 

Thread  and  trimmings 

Ticking 

Yam 

STOCK  AND  STABLE. 

BhuSets 

Feed,  com,  osts  and  bran 

Hay 

Kepalrs,  blacksniithing  and  horse  shoeing 

Straw 

Wagon.. 

SALABIES,  WAGES  AND  LABOB. 

Salaries 

Wages 

Labor,  including  that  of  mechanics 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Apparatus  for  school  room  and  pupils 

Ai'ohitect*s  expenses  for  drawings 

Books 

Bell 

Blacking 

Chalk  ci-ayons 

Carbolic  acid,  47>4  gaUons 

ChrianuM  presents,  (refunded  by  parents) 


•1  20 

304  SS 

1 

20 

15 

70 

00 

18 

GO 

33 

39 

$5,781 

73 

$43  35 

r.* 

48 

307 

12 

70 

50 

8 

65 

16 

90 

StJ^ 

47 

28 

15 

Iti 

90 

24 

73 

463 

51 

5 

30 

S2 

71 

3 

75 

61 

68 

17 

63 

416 

75 

66 

65 

54 

96 

46 

11 

23  95 

31 

65 

27 

03 

6 

25 

1 

50 

317 

41 

1 

60 

11 

10 

115 

70 

6 

(Ul 

6 

88 

3 

75 

491 

97 

10 

00 

4 

:s5 

172 

47 

13 

72 

210  79 

22 

30 

39 

45 

8 

03 

28 

12 

26 

40 

3 

95 

13,733 

49 

^85 

00 

14 

00 

324 

fifl 

154 

50 

158 

54 

4 

00 

900 

00 

11, 140 

62 

•4.481 

25 

2,783 

:« 

705 

:w 

r7,969 

96 

-  - 

♦333 

55 

50 

00 

43 

43 

25 

00 

4 

85 

5 

00 

47 

50 

81 

34 

29 
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Drnfi  and  medical  rapplies , 

Dnytgfi 

Exprpas 

Freklit 

Faclwood 

Knel,oaJ 

Gu 

Ga*  fixtures 

Gaiden  tooU 

Galvanized  iron  for  pipes,  flues  and  Gbimneys 

Bonsp  and  land  rent 

Lik.  TMsoa.  pen  holders  and  pencils 

Lomoer 

Lime 

HatcheU 

Uachises,  (washing) 

Tmtage 

Piano  rppairs,  etc 

Printing 

PsuntH  and  oils 

PlambtnjE,  iron  pipes,  valves,  stop  oocka,  etc.,  for  introduction  of  water  and  gas  fitting 

PlaAtfria'g  and  onck  laying 

Repain 

Sifwinf  machhies,  fitting  and  repairs 

Seeda,  (garden) 

Sutionery 

Stoves  and  repairs 

Mooev  retomed  which  had  been  paid  in  advance  for  clothing,  etc 

mini,  (dnin) 

Travelincr  expenses,  (partiall j  refonded) 

Tnittees'  expenses 

Tfiftgnphine 

Tm  rooQing  lor  covered  ways 

Wallpaper 

Total  expenditures 


1143  80 

5  37 

5  15 

135  73 

345  50 

on  60 

394  30 

48  95 

IS  91 

98  30 

1,000  00 

39  25 

1, 199  95 

19  78 

8  25 

8  00 

136  21 

:»  00 

245  25 

961  37 

691  94 

468  65 

112  15 

6  99 

14  38 

175  28 

947  68 

24  70 

36  00 

192  43 

138  00 

60 

80  SO 

65 

r,764  37 

■  >26, 390  17 

RECAPITULATION. 


Total  rrcdptsftoni  December  1, 1871,  to  December  1. 1879 
'   dibborsements  for  year  ending  December  1, 1872 

Cash  remaining  December  1, 1872 


•96,690  89 
96,^  17 


230  73 


FURNITURE    AND    INSURANCE    FUND, 


RECEIPTS. 

Cash  rpmaining  Decembw  1.  1871 

Ttan  State  Treasury  for  quarter  ending  February  29, 1879 

••  •'      May31,  1872 

••      August  31,  1872 

••  •'  *'     November  30,  1879 

Total  receipts ijll:*" 

Eqwnded  for  insurance 1279  87 

fuzniture 251  00 

Total 

Cash  remaining  December  1, 1872 


•36  76 
125  00 
125  00 
125  00 
125  00 


•536  76 


530  87 


•5  80 


Bespectfiilly  submitted. 


C.  T.  WILBUE,  M.  D., 
Superintendent 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


The  Institution  is  indebted  for  the  following  contributions : 

Pnbliahers  of  Chicago  tTonrxMl  of  Commeroe,  for  weekly  )Mper. 
Springfield  Joninal,  for  daily  paper. 

Qaincy  Whig  and  Republican,  for  weekly  paper. 
Book  Island  Aigaa, 
Sterling  Becord, 
Central  Christian  Advocate, 
Northwestern    "  '• 

JackflonviUe  Sentinel, 
Ladies*  Repoaitory,  for  monthly  magazine. 
Golden  Hours, 

Child^s  World,  for  00  copies  of  paper. 
Well  Spring,  80      •• 

S  S.  Advocate,     20 


I  • 


We  are  also  indebted  greatly  for  favors  from  the  officers  of  the  follow- 
ing railroads : 

Chicago,  Alton  and  St  Lonis  Railroad. 

Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  Railroad. 

Ohio  and  Misaisaippi  Railroad. 

Milwaokie  and  St  Paul  Railroad. 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad. 

Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad. 

Chicago,  Rock  Ishmd  and  Padflo  Railroad. 

Indianapolis,  Bloomington  and  Western  Railroad. 

Toledo,  Peoria  and  Warsaw  Railroad. 

Western  Union  Railroad. 

Indianapolis  and  St  Louis  Railroad. 

St  Louis  and  Southeastern  Railroad. 

Jacksonville,  Northwestern  and  Sontheasteni  Railroad. 

Chicago,  Danville  and  Vincennes  Railroad. 

Quincy,  Alton  and  St  Louis  Railroad. 

Fairbury,  Pontiao  and  Northwestern  Railroad. 

St  Louis,  Alton  and  Terre  Haute  Railroad,  Belleville  Division. 

Paris  and  Decatur  Railroad. 

Peoria  and  Rock  laUmd  Railroad. 

Rockford,  Rock  Ishmd  and  St  Louis  Railroad. 

Springfield  and  Illinois  Southeastern  Railroad. 

Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  and  Minnesota  Railroad. 

Peoria,  Peldn  and  Jacksonville  Railroad. 
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Gilman,  Clinton  and  Springfield  Bailroad. 

PennsylTaniA  Centnd  Hailroad. 

Pittoburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad. 

Lonisviile,  New  Albany  and  Chicago  Bailroad. 

Marietta  and  Cincinnati  Railroad. 

Kansas  Paciflo  Railroad. 

St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Northern  Railroad. 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad. 

Lawrence,  Leavenworth  and  Galveston  Railroad. 

Also,  Eaat  St.  Louis  Transfer  Company  to  C.  &  A.  B.  R. 


APPENDIX. 


It  has  been  customary  to  send  the  children  home  two  months  each 
year,  July  and  Augast,  for  a  vacation. 

In  1872,  during  the  annual  vacation,  a  printed  formula  of  questions 
was  seut  to  parents  and  friends  of  pupils,  designed  to  call  their  atten- 
tion to  the  particulars  of  each  eliild's  improvement,  and  to  a  more  care- 
fiil  seratiny  of  their  general  behavior  and  condition,  in  comparison  with 
what  it  was  when  they  were  first  seut  to  the  Institution,  with  the  request 
tliftt  they  would  answer  the  questions,  and  return  the  formula,  that  their 
testimony  might  be  recorded,  showing  whether  the  residts  of  the  eflfort*? 
to  teach  and  train  their  children  were  satisfactory*  to  them,  and  werc^ 
My  answering  their  expectations. 

Parents  and  friends  are  the  best  judges  in  many  respects  of  the  im- 
pio?ement  in  their  children — as  they  were  thoroughly  familiar  with  their 
ecmdition  when  they  were  sent  to  the  Institution,  and  could  contrast  it 
with  what  it  was  while  at  home  during  the  vacation,  and  thus  be  able  to 
appreciate  improvement  or  beneficial  results,  if  any  had  taken  place. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  some  of  the  cases  were  taken  on  trial, 
and  were  found  to  be  custodial  cases,  and  were  not  the  l>est  subjects  for 
the  school  room ;  even  these,  however,  have  been  benefited  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  but  the  real  aim  and  design  of  this  Institution  has  been  to 
edncate  the  better  class  of  imbecile  children — ^those  who  were  likely  to 
improve  to  the  most  profitable  extent. 

I  will  now  introduce  some  of  the  questions  asked  and  the  answers  re- 
ceived, giving  the  exact  answers  of  the  parties,  as  they  are  now  on  file  in 
the  Institution,  in  the  hand-writing  of  their  parents  or  friends.  The 
length  of  time  these  children  were  in  the  school  varied  from  six  months 
to  three  or  more  years,  averaging  about  eighteen  months  each. 

Question — "  Is  there  any  improvement  in  his  or  her  health  T 

Answer — "Considerable." — "There  is.'' — "I  think  there  is  a  large 
improvement" — "He  is  more  rugged." — "A  great  deal;  his  health 
could  not  be  better." — "He  is  not  so  much  troubled  with  hea<lache, 
which  used  to  be  his  only  trouble  as  regards  health." — "Tliere  is  iin- 
provement  in  her  health." — "Yes,  there  is." — "There  is." — "There  is 
Vol.  II— 5 
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quite  an  improvement." — "Her  health  is  decidedly  better." — "Yes." — "I 
think  that  there  is  a  little  improvement." — "I  think  so." — "Yes." — 
"I  think  her  health  is  better  than  when  she  left  home." — "Some  health- 
ier than  he  was  last  summer." — "There  is  a  great  deal." — "Yes." — "His 
health  is  much  better." — "She  looks  better  and  healthier  than  ever  be- 
fore."— "Her  health  has  improved  very  much." — "Yes,  a  decided  im- 
provement."— "Good  deal." — "There  is." 

Q — "Is  there  any  improvement  in  his  or  her  personal  api)earance,  or 
does  his  or  her  countenance  indicate  any  more  intelligence  !"' 

A — "Yes." — "Yes." — "I  think  there  is." — "I  answer  in  the  aflftrma- 
tive." — "There  is,  in  both." — "Has  more  expression  of  countenance." — 
"We  are  very  well  pleased  with  improvement,  both  in  his  countenance, 
and  we  think  it  indicates  more  intelligence." — "There  is  a  marked  im- 
provement."— "There  is ;  at  least,  I  think  so." — ^There  is  improvement 
in  her  appearance  and  she  is  more  intelligent." — "I  think  there  is  quite 
an  improvement  in  her  appearance,  and  her  countenance  indicates  more 
intelligence." — "I  think  there  is;  yes,  she  seems  more  intelligent.'' — 
"Yes." — "Improvement  in  personal  appearance  is  quite  marked  daring 
last  year." — "His  personal  appearance  is  very  much  improved." — "Much 
more  than  last  year." — "Her  personal  appearance  is  very  much  impro- 
ved, and  her  countenance  indicates  a  great  deal  more  intelligence." — *'I 
think  he  appeared  more  intelligent  when  he  came  home." — ^^^Yes,  in- 
deed."— "Some  little  more  intelligence  in  countenance." — "His  personal 
appearance  is  very  much  improved,  and  I  am  satisfied  his  countenance 
indicates  more  intelligence." — "Yes,  it  does." — "Tliere  is  considerable 
improvement  in  his  appearance ;  he  has  a  more  intelligent  countenance.'* 
"Quite  as  much." — "I  tliink  that  she  has  improved  in  both  personal  ap- 
pearance and  intelligence." — "I  think  there  is." — "Some,  I  think." — "I 
think  his  countenance  does  indicate  more  intelligence." — "They  do.'' — 
"Yes,  and  his  countenance  does  indicate  animprovement  in  intelligence." 
"There  is  some  improvement  in  her  personal  appearance,  also  her  coon- 
tenance  indicates  more  intelligence ;  she  has  more  strength  than  she  had 
before  and  better  control  of  herself."— "Yes." — "Yes,  he  seems  more  in- 
telligent."— "Great  deal  more." — "There  is  a  great  improvement." — "Yes, 
I  think  there  is  in  both." — "Much  improvement  in  her  personal  appear- 
ance, and  her  countenance  shows  much  more  intelligence." — "Very  mucli 
in  l>oth." — "His  i>ersonal  api)earance  is  much  the  same ;  his  countenance 
shows  more  intelligence  than  formerly." 

Q — "Is  there  any  moi*e  control  of  the  muscular  system  in  his  or  her 
case  ?" 

A — "Ye«." — "Yes." — "There  is,  far  beyond  my  expectation." — "Some." 
"And  a  decided  improvement  in  control  of  the  muscles."— "Yes." — "She 
has  better  motion."— "Yes,  there  is."— "There  is."— "Tliere  is."— "Thew 
is."_«I  think  there  is."— "Some."— "Yes."— "Yes."— "I  think  he  lias."^ 
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"Yea."— "She  has  more  c5ontrol  of  herself." — "She  has  iniprovetl." — 

"Yes.''— 'Tes."— "She  does,"— "Yes.''— "Yes,  there  is."— Yes ;  great  deal 
•DMoe."— "Yes." — "There  is,  much*" 
Q— **Doe8  he  or  she  stand  more  firmly,  or  walk  better  P 
A— ''Yes."— "I  think  she  does." — "Yes,  sir;  she  does  both." — ^**He 
does."— "A  nervous  movement  of  the  hands,  especially  at  the  table ;  is 
much  improved." — "I  think  he  does." — *^es." — "She  does  stand  better 
and  walks  better." — "She  stands  more  erect  and  walks  better." — "Yos ; 
she  walks  better  and  stands  more  straight." — "About  the  same." — "Her 
maimer  of  walking  is  improved." — "He  is  more  firm  in  the  movement  of 
the  body."— "He  does  much  better." — "She  does." — "He  does." — "Very 
much  better." — "Yes." — "I  think  he  does." — ^^es." — "Stands  a  good  deal 
firmer  with  body  erect,  and  walks  very  much  better." — "In  both  cases 
he  has  made  great  improvement." — "I  believe  there  is  a  little  improve- 
ment"—"I  think  she  walks  much  better  than  formerly,  and  stands  more 
firmly."— "She  does."— "Yes."— "Yes."— "She  does."— "Yes."— "He 
does."— "She  walks  better." — "He  stands  more  firmly,  but  continues  to 
valk  (m  his  toes  or  with  the  heel  raised." 

Q— '^Has  he  or  she  more  control  of  his  or  her  arms  and  hands  than 
fonnerly!" 

A— "Yes." — "I  think  she  has  fipom  all  appearances." — "He  is  more 
quiet  and  less  care  than  formerly,  talks  better,  having  at  command  a 
Ijreater  variety  of  words." — "Yes." — "She  has." — "I  think  she  has." — "I 
think  she  has." — ^*<Yes." — "About  the  same." — "He  has." — ^^^Yes,  he  has." 
-"She  has ;  she  can  make  good  use  of  them." — "Yes,  he  has." — "Yes." 
-*Te8." — "Y"es." — "Yes,  very  well." — "Yes." — "She  has  more  control  of 
her  arms  and  hands,  and  there  is  decidedly  great  improvement." — "I 
flunk  she  has  a  little."— "She  has." — "A  great  deal."— "She  has  a  great 
fcal  more  than  before,  also  can  lift  more." — "She  has." — "He  has." — 
""res."— "He  alwa3rs  was  strong  in  the  arms  and  hands,  and  now  has 
complete  control  of  them." 

Q~"Is  he  or  she  less  nervous!" 

A— "Yes." — "Very  much  less." — "He  is." — "Judging  from  her  actions 
she  is." — "Y'es." — "Much  less  so." — "About  the  same;  I  never  thought 
her  nervous." — "She  is." — "Yes. — "Yes." — "He  is." — "Her  nerves  seem 
stronger."—"  Yes."—"  Yes."—"  Yes."—"  Yes."—"  Yes."—"  Yes." — "  Less 
fim'oos." — "Yes.? — "I  think  she  is  less  nervous  than  formerly." — "Yes, 
there  is  quite  a  marked  improvement  in  this  resi)ect." — "She  is." — "I 
think  he  is." — "Yes." — '*Yes." — "She  is  much  less  nervous." 

Q— "Is  he  or  she  less  awkward!" 

A— "Yes."— "I  think  so."— "He  is."- "Yes,  sir."— "Yes."— "I  think 
he  is."— «I  think,  i)erhaps,  he  is." — "Yes." — "I  think  that  she  is;  she  is 
Mpedally  at  the  table."— "A  decided  improvement  in  her  actions."— "I 
think  she  is."— "I  think  she  is." — "Yes." — "She  has  improved  much  in 
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this  respect."— "Yes.''— "She  is."— "He  is  better  in  that  respect"— "Yes.'' 
—"Yes."— "Yes,"— "Yes."— "Yes."— "Yes."— "Very  much  less."- "There 
is  decidedly  a  great  change."— "I  think;ieis."—"Ye8,  a  little."—"!  think 
she  is  less  awkward  than  formerly." — *'8he  is.*- "Yes." — "Yes."— "She 
is,"_"Yes."— "He  is."— "Yes."- "She  is." 

Q — "Is  he  or  she  more  active  !" 

A— "Yes."— "Yes,  I  think  so."- "She  is."- "Yes."— "His  memory, 
which  was  always  good,  is  still  better ;  his  general  ideas  are  very  mneh 
better;  verj'  much  like  other  children  of  strong  mind." — "Much  more 
so." — "She  is  much  quicker  and  firmer  and  not  so  slothful" — "Yes." — 
"He  is  more  active  at  play  than  work." — "He  is." — "He  certainly  is." — 
"She  is."-"  Yes."— "Yes."— "Yes."— "Yes."— "Yes."— "Yes."— "Yes."— 
"I  think  she  is." — "She  is  more  active  than  formerly." — "Yes." — "Yes.'' 
—"Yes."— "Yes."— "I  think  she  is."— "I  think  he  is."- "Yes."— "She  is." 
— "He  is." — "She  is  active  enough,  but  more  quiet  about  it." 

Q — "Is  there  any  improvement  in  waiting  upon  himself  or  herself,  or 
in  behavior  at  the  table;  if  so,  in  what  resi^ectf" 

A — "Yes." — "Yes,  in  all  respects." — "Considerable." — "She  has  im- 
proved in  her  manner  at  the  table  wonderftdly;  she  always  waits  to  be 
waited  upon."— "A  large  diflference." — "He  w^aits  upon  himself  and  han- 
dles his  knife  and  fork  much  better  and  assumes  a  better  position."-^^^I 
think  in  this  he  has  far  excelled  all  expectations." — "A  decided  improve- 
ment."— "She  has  improved  greatly  in  waiting  upon  herself;  her  main- 
ners  at  the  table  have  improved  considerable ;  before,  she  was  uneasy, 
frequently  leaving  her  sea^t,  snatching  at  others'  plates  and  dishes ;  now 
she  has  quit  that." — "There  is  a  decided  improvement ;  she  is  less  in- 
clined to  eat  too  much,  as  she  used  to  do  before  she  was  at  the  Institu- 
tion."— "Her  behavior  is  better  at  the  table ;  she  eats  more  lady-like, 
and  asks  very  jwlitely  when  she  wishes  anything." — "Yes,  she  is  more 
]>atieiit  at  the  table." — "Yes,  very  great." — "She  is  very  neat  and  orderly 
at  the  tabic,  also  very  quiet." — "There  is." — "He  is  more  mannerly  at 
the  table;  he  uses  knife  and  fork;,  goes  to  and  returns  from  table  more 
(liuetly  than  before." — "There  is ;  he  is  more  easily  pleased." — "More 
])olite  at  table,  and  can  assist  herself  better  than  before." — "He  never 
gave  much  trouble  at  table,  except  that  he  was  impatient  to  commence 
t^ating,  an^  put  too  much  food  in  his  mouth;  he  will  now  wait  quietly  to 
be  helped,  and  does  not  fill  his  mouth." — "Very  much,  in  all  respects." — 
*'('an  feeil  himself  well,  and  is  orderly  and  obedient." — "Yes,  he  is  more 
handy,  and  his  behavior  is  better;  he  is  more  orderly  and  cleanly  at  the 
table." — "Is  more  patient." — "There  is  great  improvement  in  all  re- 
8[)ects." — "In  waiting  until  he  is  served." — "Ho  behaves  very  nicely  at 
the  table,  more  so  than  formerly." — "Yes,  he  sits  more  straight,  and 
waits  until  he  is  helped,  and  handles  his  knife  and  fork  better,  and  does 
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not  leave  until  all  are  ready." — ^'She  has  more  knowledge  of  holding  her 
knife  and  fork." — "She  has  improved  greatly." — "A  great  improvement.'' 
^'^ere  is  a  great  improvement  in  her  behavior  at  the  table;  also,  in 
waiting  upon  hersel£" — "He  is  more  patient  to  be  waited  on." — "Im- 
proved very  much." — "She  waits  on  herself." — "He  acts  a  little  more 
polite.''^"He  continues  to  improve  in  these  respects,  particularly  in  his 
behavior  at  meals." — "Much  improvement,  and  now  waits  until  waited 
upon;  and  can  tell  what  she  wants,  and  behaves  well." — "Sits  more 
quietly,  and  waits  until  he  is  waited  on." 

Q— 'H3an  he  or  she  assist  more  in  dressing  or  undressing  or  in  taking 
any  other  careof  himself  or  herself!  If  so,  to  what  extent  and  in  what 
respect!" 

A— "He  washes,  dresses  /and  combs  his  hair  and  takes  mote  care  of 
lug  clothes." — "Yes,  I  think  she  can  take  better  care  of  herself." — "He 
can  in  every  respect." — "When  she  first  went  to  the  Institution  she  could 
not  dress  nor  undress  herself;  now  I  am  happy  to  infwm  you  she  can 
do  both." — "Yes,  takes  better  care  of  his  person." — "THie  dressing  part 
and  taking  care  of  himself  there  is  not  much  difficulty." — "He  has  im- 
proved in  self  control." — "Yes,  he  seems  to  attach  more  imiK>rtance  to 
lus  personal  appearance." — "She  can  and  does  dress  and  undress  her 
feet,  she  puts  on  her  own  dress  and  apron ;  before,  she  did  neither." — 
"Sie  helps  herself  in  various  ways." — "She  can  dress  herself  better,  has 
more  pride  in  every  respect." — "She  dresses  and  undresses  herself  except 
buttoning  her  dress  and  tying  her  shoes."*— "Yes,  she  will  assist  more  in 
dressing,  and  is  more  particular  about  her  clothes." — "Yes." — "He  can 
dress  himself." — "She  can  dress  and  undress  herself  very  well." — "He 
dresses  himself  without  assistance." — "Yes,  he  can;  he  has  more  control 
over  his  temper." — "Dresses  more  rapidly,  and  when  desired  to  do  so, 
will  go  for  a  basin  of  water  and  wash  himself.  Previous  to  his  admis- 
sion he  could  not  wash  himself,  and  did  not  seem  to  recollect  long  enough 
to  go  and  get  a  basin  of  water." — "He  can  now  both  dress  and  undress 
lumselfc" — "He  can  now  dress  and  undress  himself." — "Yes,  he  is  as 
handy  in  dressing  himself  as  any  child  of  his  age." — "In  all  respect-s." — 
"He  can." — "I  believe  he  can,  and  he  ties  up  his  shoes  better." — "She  can 
assist  herself  more  in  dressing  and  undre^ng  than  formerly." — "She 
now  dresses  and  washes  herself  and  combs  her  hair  and  looks  quite 
smart." — "A  great  improvement." — "She  can ;  she  also  puts  everything 
in  its  proper  place." — "To  a  considerable  extent  and  in  most  respects." — 
"In  all  these,  much  better." — "She  can." — "Great  improvement  in  this 
for  he  wiU  now  undress  and  go  to  bed  without  assistance,  when  re- 
quired."— "She  can  now  dross  and  midress  herself  without  help,  and  put 
away  her  clothes,  and  know  her  own  garments,  even  some  that  she  had 
not  seen  for  months." 
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Q— "Is  there  any  improvement  in  habits  of  personal  cleanliness ;  any 
more  regard  for  neatness  in  dress  f 

A— "Yes."— "A  great  improvement  in  this  respect.''— "There  is.'' — 
"She  has  improved  beyond  my  expectation  in  her  habits  of  personal 
cleanliness.  I  think  she  has  some  more  regard  for  neatness  than  she 
had  before  going  to  the  rnstitution."— "Yes."— "He  has  considerable  re- 
gard to  keeping  himself  clean  and  neat  in  dress." — "Considerable." — 
"There  is  a  great  improvement  in  these  respects." — "There  is  a  decided 
improvement  in  all  respects."^ — "I  think  there  is ;  she  is  more  particular 
with  her  clothes." — "Yes,  I  think  there  is." — "Some." — ^*^She  i6  now  quite 
particular  about  keeping  her  hair  combed." — "There  is." — "There  is  a 
decided  improvement  in  both." — "There  is  some  improvement  in  these 
respects." — "Yes,  indeed." — "Yes." — "Yes;  scarcely  wetting  his  panta- 
loons, which  was  almost  always  the  case  before." — "Yes." — ^^^Yes." — 
"Yes." — "Neater  and  more  tidy  in  dress  in  all  particulars." — "There  is 
some." — "Decided  improvement  in  neatness." — "She  always  was  neat 
and  clean ;  she  is  more  fond  of  dress." — "She  now  likes  to  look  nice  and 
neat." — "Yes,  a  marked  difference  in  this  rcvspect." — "Yes." — "There  is ; 
if  she  sees  a  spot  of  dirt  on  her  dress,  she  goes  right  away  and  gets  a 
brush  and  cleans  it  off." — "I  think  she  does." — "Yes." — "There  is." — 
"Yes,  marked  imi)rovement  in  these  respects." — "Much  more  in  all  re- 
spects ;  likes  to  be  clean  now  if  she  has  to  wash  quite  often." — ^^'Keeps 
his  clothes  more  clean,  and  is  very  particular  in  regard  to  his  hands 
being  clean." 

Q — "Is  he  or  she  less  troublesome  than  formerly  ?" 

A— "Yes."— VYes,  much  less."— "He  is."- "Yes,  sir."— "Yes."— "Much 
less  so." — "I  do  not  think  she  is  as  much  trouble  as  formerly." — "She  is 
less  trouble."— "She  is."- "I  think  she  is."— "He  is."— "There  is  a  great 
improvement  in  tliis  respect ;  her  disposition  is  much  changed." — "He  is 
easier  governed  than  he  was." — "Yes." — "Yes." — "Yes." — "Y^." — "Yes." 
— "Yes." — "Yes,  very  much." — "She  is,  truly." — "Yes,  he  does  not  stix>ll 
off  a«  he  used  to." — "Yes,  a  little." — "Yes." — "Much  more  so ;  is  now 
scarcely  any  trouble." — "Ye,s." — "She  is  le«s  troublesome." — "Much  less 
so." — "I  think  he  is." — "No  trouble,  at  all,  this  summer;  formerly  a 
great  deal  of  trouble." — "Ye«,  becomes  less  troublesome  each  year." — 
"Much  less  troublesome  in  many  i'esi)ects ;  will  mind  so  much  l>etter." — 
uvery  much  less." 

Q — "Is  there  any  improvement  in  speech ;  that  is,  does  he  or  she  talk 
more,  or  more  distinctly  f 

A — "There  is  improvement  in  speech,  but  he  talks  less." — "There  is 
improvement  in  his  speech;  he  talks  more  distinctly." — "He  docs." — 
"Well,  we  think  he  has  iniproA-ed  a  little."— "lie  talks  much  In^ter." — 
"There  is  a  decided  improvement  in  her  speech ;  talks  more  and  plainer.'* 
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—"About  tlie  same,  but  uses  better  language." — "His  speech  is  more 
easfly  nnderstood." — "There  is  a  great  change  in  that  respect." — "His 
speech  is  improved." — ^^^Yes." — "Yes,  talks  less,  but  more  distinctly." — 
"A  little  plainer." — "There  is  great  improvement  in  speech.  He  talks 
mare  plainly  and  distinctly." — "A  little." — "She  now  speaks  some  words 
very  plain." — "Yes,  and  he  talks  less.  His  failing  in  this  respect  before 
attending  the  school  was  a  constant  talking." — "Great  improvement."— 
"I  think  there  is ;  he  talks  more." — "A  little  better." — "She  has  im- 
proved a  great  deal."-— "We  find  more  improvement  in  this  resi>ect  this 
year  than  ever  before,  and  feel  quite  encouraged."  -"She  did  not  talk 
any  when  she  went  to  the  Institution,  but  can  now  say  many  things,  and 
make  herself  imderstood  very  welL" 

Q— "Has  he  or  she  any  more  idea  of  language ;  that  is,  does  he  or 
she  onderstand  any  more  what  is  said  to  him  or  her  than  formerly  f" 

A— "Yes."  —  I  believe  she  does." — "He  does." — "Some." — "Some,  I 
thiQk."^"Yes,  he  has  improved  a  good  deal  in  this." — "He  understands 
fflDch  better." — "But  while  she  has  been  at  the  Institution  she  has  learn- 
ed some  new  tunes,  which  she  hums  over,  and  she  understands  what  is 
said  to  her.  She  will  bring  you  a  drink,  book,  broom  or  paper,  or  any- 
thing about  the  house." — "She  has  a  better  idea  of  language,  and  under- 
stands what  is  said  to  her  better,  and  if  told  to  do  anything  moves 
quicker." — "I  think  she  has  a  great  deal  more." — "I  think  she  under- 
Rtands  better." — "In  this  particular  he  has  improved  very  much,  and  in 
this  my  hox)e  rests." — "She  understands  better  than  ever  l>efore." — "She 
now  seems  to  understand  everything  we  say  to  her." — "Yes." — "I  think 
80."— *<There  is  improvement  in  that  direction  ;  as  much  as  could  be  ex- 
pected."— "Yes." — "Her  ideas  of  language  are  good,  and  her  under- 
standing is  improved  greatly." — "I  believe  he  has  a  little." — "She  seems 
to' understand  all  that  is  said  to  her,  but  cannot  express  herself." — "She 
mderstands  everything  that  is  said." — ^'^Has  sAiuch  better  imderstand- 
ing  than  formerly." — "She  has." — "Yes." — "Has  more  idea  of,  and  uses 
hetter  language." — "She  does." — "Very  great  improvement  in  this  re- 
spect"— "She  now  seems  to  understand  almost  everything  that  is  said 
to  her." — "Yes,  he  understands  better  what  is  said  to  him." 
Q — ^'^Does  he  or  she  use  a  greater  variety  of  words  F 
A— "Y^es."— "Yes."— "He  does."— "Yes."  —  "Some  more."— "Perhaps 
he  does  a  few  more." — "He  does." — "She  does." — "I  think  she  does." — 
**I  think  she  does." — "Yes." — "She  has  improved  in  that." — "Yes." — 
**Ye8." — "Yes." — "She  does." — "He  uses  seme  more  words." — "Yes,  and 
tries  to  select  better  words." — "Yes." — "She  does." — "I  think  he  does." — 
"Yes." — "She  does." — "Yes,  many  more." — "She  does." 
Q-^"Has  he  or  she  any  more  idea  of  forms  and  colors  ?" 
A — "She  has  some." — "Yes,  he  has." — "Yes,  sir;  she  has  improved  in 
that  respect." — "Yes." — "Yes." — "Her  ideas  are  much  better  of  fonns 
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and  colors.'' — "I  think  she  has  some." — "Yes."  —  '^Yes." — "Yes." — 
"Some." — "Yes." — "Yes,  there  is  a  marked  improvement." — "Yes." — 
"Yes." — "Considerable  improvement." — "A  great  deal  more." — *^^8he  has 
more  ideas  of  form  and  color  than  formerly." — "Think  she  does." — 
"Yes." — "She  does." — "Perfectly  familiar  with  them." — "Shows  some 
improvement  in  form ;  have  not  tried  in  colors." 

Q — "Does  he  or  she  notice  more  what  is  going  on  about  him  or  her; 
that  is,  does  he  or  she  use  his  or  her  senses  more  f" 

A — "Yes." — "Yes,  I  think  so." — ^"He  does." — "She  does,  and  uses  her 
senses  as  well  as  I  could  reasonably  expect,  for  one  in  her  condition." — 
"Yes." — "He  has  improved  in  this." — "Yes." — "She  now  notices  every- 
thing that  is  going  on." — "Yes,  I  think  she  does." — "He  does." — "She 
does." — "She  seems  brighter,  and  uses  her  senses  much  better," — "I 
think  be  has  improved  in  that." — "A  good  deal  more." — "Yes." — "Yes." 
—"Yes." — "Yes." — "Yes." — "There  is  a  great  change." — "I  think  he 
does." — "She  notices  all  that  is  going  on  about  her,  and  seems  to  under- 
stand."—"Yes."— "Yes."— "She  does."— "Decidedly."— "I  think  he  does.'' 
— "A  great  deal." — "She  does." — "We  notice  improvement  in  this.'^ — 
^K^reat  deal ;  watches  most  everything  going  on,  and  imitates  it  first 
rate. — "A  great  deal  more  than  previously." 

Q — "Has  he  or  she  made  any  progress  in  common  school  stiidies,  as 
reading,  writing,  geography,  and  the  relations  of  numbers  t" 

A — "Yes." — "Yes." — "She  improved  hi  this  a  little." — "In  geography 
and  reading." — "Yes." — "He  has  in  reading." — "Before  entering  the  In- 
stitution he  could  scarcely  write  his  name;  after  six  months'  atteudancse 
he  was  able  to  write  a  very  good  letter,  quite  plainly  written,  and  cor- 
rectly si)elled." — "He  has  made  considerable  improvement  in  all  these 
studies." — "She  has  a  better  idea  of  numbers." — "Has  improved  a  little." 
— "He  is  ver>'  much  imwoved." — "He  has  made  great  improvement  in 
reading." — "She  has  imP'oved  very  much  in  all  these^" — "Yes,  in  num- 
bers."— "Yes." — "Considerable  improvement  in  that  way." — "In  each 
braach  there  is  great  improvement." — "Yes,  in  reading  and  writing ;  full 
as  much  as  could  be  exi)ected." — "Yes,  there  is  a  marked  improvement 
in  this  re8i)ect." — "She  has." — "In  all  these  reads  well  and  writes  beau- 
tifiilly." — "He  counts  more  numbers  than  ever  before." — "C'ounts  some, 
and  makes  some  letters;  we  have  not  tried  her  much  in  this  resi>ect.'' 

Q — "Is  his  or  her  attention  more  readily  fixed  upon  any  object  f" 
A.-.."Very  much  more.""""It  is."--"Yes."--"lt  is."-  -"I  think  it  is 
some  more."  ""I  think  it  is."--"Yes." —"It  is." ---"It  is."  --"It  is  much 
more." — "Yes ;  some  more." — " Yes."— -"Ye«."  •" Yes."  -" Yes." — "Have 
not  noticed."—"Yes."-."Yes.".-."Somewhat."--"I  think  it  is.".-"Yes.'' 
•—"It  is."— -"I  think  so." — "Much  more,  and  continues  to  do  and  finish  a 
job  before  she  leaves  it  l>etter  than  she  used  to  do."— -"It  is." 
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Q....tiHa8  he  or  she  any  more  judgment  in  practical  matters  of  every 
dftylifef 

A- --"Yes-"-— "Yes."  - -"Y€«,  I  think  so-'' ---"Yes.''— "He  seems  to  real- 
ize more-^—'Q^ecidedly  so." — "She  has;  she  will  separate  various  colors 
and  place  all  of  the  same  color  by  itself." — "She  has." — "I  think  she 
has  some  more." — "In  things  generally  she  has." — "She  has." — "Yes." — 
'*There  is  a  great  change  there." — "Yes;  he  has  some  more  than  before." 
—"Yes." — "Yes." — "Yes ;  very  much." — "Great  improvement."-— "Yes." 
-—"Yes."— "She  has." — "Yes." — "She  has  very  much  more." 

Q...."Has  he  or  she  any  more  self  control!" 

A  .-"Yes,  much."  -"Yes."-- -"He  has."  --"She  has."-  -"Yes."-- -"Yes ; 
he  has  improved  since  he  was  home  before  in  this  instance." — "Very 
much  imxxroved  in  this  respect." — "I  think  she  has." — "She  has."-— "He 
has." — "A  great  deal  more."— -"Yes." — "Yes,  some." — "Yes." — "Consid- 
erable."—"Ye8."--"Ye8."  -"Yes." — "Far  better." -""He  has."  --"I  think 
he  has." — "I  think  he  has  more  self  control." — "She  has." — "We  notice 
a  marked  difference  in  this  regard  for  the  better." — "Yes."— "She  has."— - 
*«Ye6." — "I  think  he  has."— "Yes."— "She  has."  --"Yes;  much  more."— - 
^'We  think  she  has  improved  as  much  if  not  more  in  this  than  in  any- 
thing else." — "She  is  so  much  more  obedient." 

Q — "Has  he  or  she  any  more  steadiness  of  purpose,  or  perseverance  in 
accomplishing  anything  he  or  she  wishes,  or  in  obeying  any  command  t" 

A — "Yes." — "A  great  deal  more." — "I  think  she  has." — "He  accom- 
plishes more." — "I  think  she  has  improved  greatly  in  all  these  respects." 
—- ^^e  is  more  quiet,  more  obedient,  his  temper  formerly  quite  hasty  is 
subdued  and  in  all  respects  improved.  We  are  highly  gratified  with 
the  advancement.  He  has  been  at  work  in  the  country  most  of  the  time 
since  his  return,  preferring  work  rather  than  to  be  idle."—- "In  this  there 
is  a  great  improvement." — "Yes."— -"She  has  some  steadiness  and  obeys 
better." — "I  think  she  has,  and  she  is  better  to  4>bey  commands." — "She 
is  more  obedient." — "She  is  much  more  obedient" — "She  has." — "He 
has." — "I  see  a  great  improvement  there." — "Yes." — "Yes ;  he  can  and 
does  obey."— -"Yes." — "He  obeys  more  readily." — "Yes." — "Yes."— -"Yes 
to  all  these  questions." — "Yes." — "Great  change  in  alL"— -"Believe  he 
has  a  little." — "In  this  respect  the  improvement  is  much  greater  than  we 
ever  ejqpected."— "Yes.? — "She  is  very  i)er8evering  about  what  she  mi- 
dertake*-"-  -"Yes."--"Yes."-."He  is  more  obedient."— "Yes." --"She 
has." — "His  i)erseverance  was  always  remarkable;  in  obe^-ing  commands 
he  is  much  more  ready." — "Much  more  in  all  respects."— "He  obeys  com- 
mands better." 

Q — "Is  he  or  she  more  quiet  in  his  or  her  manners  f " 

A.-~"Ye8."— "Yes."--"Yes,  sir;   she  is  more  quiet."— "A  little."-- 

" Yes."— -"She  is." — "She  is  more  active;  less  inclined  to  drowsiness."-— 

*<Yes;  she  is."— "She  is."    -"He  is."    -"She  is  remarkably  quiet."--"His 
Vol.  n— 6 
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-"Yes."-- -"Ye8.''-"Yes.''- ..<^ery  miich.''--"She  is."  -"He  is."  -"He 
is."  -"Yes."- --"She  behaves  much  better."-  -"Yes."- -"Yes."  -"She  is." 
-—"Yes;  very  much  more."— -"Yes;  he  is." — "Very  much  more  so." — 
"She  is."— "Yes." — "She  is." — "He  is  not  so  boisterous." 

Q— -"Is  he  or  she  more  obedient!" 

A— "Yes." — "Yes." — "Yes." — "She  is  more  obedient  and  not  so  self- 
willed."-— "A  great  improvement  in  this  is  visible."-— "Yes."— "Some- 
what."— "She  is  more  obedient  and  quicker  to  obey." — "She  is." — "Yes, 
Khe  minds  when  spoken  to." — "Yes." — "He  is."— "She  is." — "Yes." 
— "  Some."  —  "  Yes."  --  "  Yes."  --  "Yes." — "Yes."  --  "Yes."  —  "Yes."  — 
"There  is,  as  much  in  this  branch  as  in  any  other,  a  great  change." — 
"He  is."— "I  believe  he  is."— -"Sometimes."— -"She  does  everything  that 
is  told  her."— "A  great  deal  more  so." — "Yes." — "Yes." — "Yes."-— **I 
think  he  is." — "Yes."  - -"She  is."— "He  is  now  very  obedient,  and  under- 
stands more  easily  what  is  required."— "Much  more." — "He  is." 

Q— -"Does  he  or  she  recognize  more  clearly  the  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong  f 

A  ."Yes."  -"Yes,  I  believe  so." --"Yes,  sir."-  -"Yes."— "He  stems 
to  have  a  better  understanding  of  things  around." — "He  does."— -"He 
certainly  has  a  better  sense  of  them." — "She  does." — "She  does  distin- 
guish better  between  right  and  wrong,  and  is  not  so  cruel  to  domestic 
animals  (the  little  dog)."--"I  think  she  does."— "He  does."--"I  think 
she  does."— "He  does."— "She  seems  to  understand  that  perfectly.^ — 
"Yes."— "He  can."— "Yes." — "Yes,  there  is  a  marked  improvement  in 
this  particular."--"Yes."— "Think  so."--"Yes.".-"Yes."— "She  does,  in- 
deed."  - -"I  think  he  does."-— "He  ^es  some."— -"Yes,  I  think  he  does  a 
little." — "Yes." — "She  now  seems  to  realize  what  is  right  and  wrong." — 
"She  does."  -"Yes."  -."Yes,  I  think  he  does." --"Yes."— "She  does."-— 
"She  does."— -"To  some  extent." 

Q— "Is  his  or  memory  improved!" 

A— "It  is  improved."— -"Her  memory  is  excellent."— "I  think  it  haB.^ 
-—"A  little." — "Very  much." — "I  have  carefully  watched  her  since  she 
c^me  home,  and  her  memory  is  very  much  improved."— -"We  think  it  is, 
some."—"  It  is."— "  Y€«."--"  Some."--"Yen."— "Ye8."--"Ye8."--"Yes.'» 
—"It  ha«."— "I  think  it  has."—"!  think  it  has»"-."It  ha8.".-"Yes.".-.. 
"I  think  it  has."— "Great  deal."--" We  think  it  has." --"We  can  see  that 
it  has  much." 

Q— "Does  he  or  she  use  more  connected  sentences!" 

A  --"  Yes."—"  Yes."--"  Considerable."— "Yes."  -"Yes." --"  She  does 
connect  words  better." — "I  think  she  does." — "He  does." — "I  think  slie 
does."— "He  does."— "Yes,  indeed,  he  does."— "Yes."— "Yes." --"Yea.» 
—"A  great  many  more."— "Some  more  connected  sentences." — "Yesu'* 
.—"Yes." — "Somewhat" — "Talks  better  than  some  of  the  people  in  th^ 
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country  where  she  was  visiting  this  summer.''-— "She  does."— -"Yes,  we 
are  happy  to  say  he  does." — "Much  more.'' 
Q — "Is  he  or  she  less  selfish!" 

A — "Yes." — "I  think  she  is." — "He  is."  -"She  is,  to  some  extent."  -- 
'^Yes*" — "Yes."— "Much  less  so."— "A  great  improvement  in  her  gen- 
eral disposition." --"Yes,  she  is." --"She  is."— " Yes."--" She  is."- 
"Some."— "  Yes."  --"  Yes."    -"  Yes."  - -"  Yes."— "  Yes."- -"I  think  he  is."— 
"Yes."— "She  is."  - -"Yes."-  -"She  is."— "Yes."— "She  is  very  kind  to  the 
baby." 
Q — "Is  he  or  she  more  afifectiouate  and  good  tempered?" 
A — "Yes."— "Very  little."— "She  is  more  affecrtionate,  and  is  improv- 
ing in  her  temper."— "We  think  he  is."— "He  is  more  considerate  in  his 
conduct  to  his  Mends,  and  much  better  tempered." — "She  is  not  near  so 
peevish,  and  has  improved  in  her  temi)er." — "1  think  she  is."— "She  is, 
and  she  never  gets  angry  at  reproof  as  formerly,  but  is  always  sorry,  and 
promises  to  be  good."--"He  is."— -"She  is  more  aflfectionate."-— "Yes,  in- 
deed."— "Yes."— "Yes."— -"Yes."— "Yes."— "I  cannot  see  that  he  is  more 
affectionate,  he  always  was  an  affectionate  boy,  but  he  is  better  tem- 
pei%d."— "Yes,  verj-  much."-— "He  is."— -"Always  was  affectionate,  is 
much  better  tempered."    -"Yes."  - -"She  is."— "She  was  always  affection- 
ate, and  her  temper  is  improved."-— "Ye-s,  I  think  he  is."---"Yes."— "She 
is." — "He  always  was  att'ectionate,  and  he  now  controls  his  temper  much 
better." — "Much  better  tempered,  and  we  think  is  more  affectionate,  or 
knows  better  how  to  show  it." — "He  is." 
Q. — "Is  he  or  she  more  capable  of  usefid  occupation  f" 
A— "Yes."— "Yes."  --"Yefi,  she  is.--"He  is."  -"Yes."  -"I  think,  per 
haps  he  is."— "Much  more  so."— -"She  is."— "She  is."— "He  can  be  made 
to  do  little  chores." — "She  can  do  a  good  deal  of  work,  and  do  it  well." 
"She  has  a  better  understanding  of  how  to  do  than  ever  before."— 
"Ye«."— -"He  is."— "She  certainly  is."  - -"I  think    he  is."— "Some."  - 
"Yes."— "Yes,  he  will  carry  in  wood  and  turn  the  handle  of  a  churn."— 
"Yes." — "I  think  so."— "Yes."— "Yes,  very  much;  takes  notice  how 
things  should  be  done."— "She  is,  decidedly."— "Believe  he  is  a  littte."— 
"Yes,  great  deal  more."— "Yes,  a  great  deal."— "She  sews  very  good, 
and  applies  herself  more  readily  to  it  than  any  other  employment"- - 
"Yes,  in  domestic  duties."-r-"Ye4j,  mdeed ;  familiar  almost  i)erfectly  with 
all  kinds  of  housework,  and  sews  by  hand  as  well  as  any  person." — "She 
i8.».-.«Every  advance  in  knowledge  renders  him  more  capable  of  useful 
occupation." — "She  is ;  such  as  sweeping,  washing,  ironing  and  running 
a  wringer,"  etc. 
Q. — "Does  he  or  she  wish  to  return  to  the  Institution  f" 
A. — "Yes." — "Yes."— "She  wishes  to  go  back  to  the  Institution."— 
"I  cannot  give  you  a  definite  answer  to  this  question  at  present,  as  1 
have  not  begun  to  get  her  clothes  read}'.    Last  year,  when  1  began  to 
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get  her  clothes  ready,  she  seemed  quite  anxious  to  go,  and  I  presume  she 
will  this.^--"Yes.''--"He  thinks  he  wilL^—^We  thmk  he  does.'^--"IJe 
does." — "He  talks  of  it  with  pleasure."— "She  calls  the  Institution  home, 
and  says  she  wants  to  go  home."— "She  is  willing  to  return."— '^es."-"8be 
does ;  it  is  her  daily  talk,  and  nothing  stimulates  her  so  much  to  right- 
doing  as  the  promise  of  returning."— "He  does."— "He  does ;  he  likes 
the  Institution  very  much." — "He  would  be  willing  to  return."— -'TTes.'* — 
"Yes."-.— "Yes."— Yes ;  asks  every  day  when  I  am  going  to  take  her  to 
school."— "I  asked  her  if  she  wanted  to  go  and  see  Mrs.  Wilbur,  and 
she  said  she  did."— "He  has  a  great  desire  to  return."— "Yes,  very  anx- 
ious to  do  so."— "She  does." — "Yes,  many  times  a  day  he  asks  to  go  to 
Jacksonville,  and  every  time  he  sees  a  team  harnessed  he  wants  to  go  to 
Jacksonville." 

Q — "In  what  respects  are  you  disappointed  in  his  or  her  progress 
since  he  or  she  came  to  the  Institution  !" 

A— "In  no  respect  whatever."— "We  think  there  is  more  visible  improve- 
ment this  last  year  than  former  year."— -"We  think  there  is  more  marked 
improvement  in  every  resi)ect  the  last  term  than  ever  before,  and  we  are 
surprised  at  the  change  in  almost  every  respect." — "He  appears  to  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  reading  and  geography,  and  a  great  im- 
provement in  his  judgment  of  practical  matters  of  every  day  life.     In 
short,  we  consider  that  the  Institution  has  been  the  greatest  of  blessings 
to  him  and  to  his  parents  and  friends,  for  we  are  confident  that  tlie 
training  and  instruction  he  has  received  in  the  Institution  could  not  have 
been  given  him  anywhere  else  in  the  State."-— "Not  in  any." — "We  are 
not  disappointed,  but  are  pleased  with  her  personal  appearance  and  her 
good  behavior  at  Sabbath  School,her  fondness  of  dress,  her  willingness 
to  work  and  her  good  manners  at  the  table,  for  which,  dear  sir,  I  desire 
to  express  to  you  my  gratitude  for  what  you  have  done  for  my  chUd.      I 
fear  her  obscured  mind  might  forever  have  remained  in  darkness, 
had  it  not  been  for  your  worthy  and  charitable  Institution."— "Not 
in  any."— "In  none ;  it  is  as  much  as  I  could  expect."— -In  no  respect 
are  we  disappointed,  but  on  the  contrary,  we  think  he  has  done  remarlc- 
ably  well,  and  hoi)e  he  may  continue  to  improve  the  next  school  year  as 
much  as  he  has  the  last." — "We  are  well  pleased,  and  think  he  has  doTie 
well,  and  has  improved  in  many  tilings."— "In  no  way  disappointed, 
but  much  gratified,  and  thankful  for  what  has  been  accomplished  for 
his  benefit."— "I  am  in  no  way  disappointed,  but  on  the  contrary,  I  ajn 
well  pleased  with  her  improvement."—"  I  am  dLsapi)ohited  at  the  gre«t 
improvement  in  her  bodily  api)earance,  and  also  the  improvement  men- 
tally, and  in  her  general  appearance,  in  the  short  time  that  she  attenrtecl 
the  Institution  for  the  Feeble  ]VIinded  at  Jacksonville."—-"  I  am  not  a.i«- 
appointed  in  her  progress;  I  am  very  well  satisfied."    -"  We  are  not  cli^j« 
appointed,  but  pleased,  and  think  she  has  improved  in  a  great  many 
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spectB.'*---"  When  we  first  sent  him  I  hoped  he  would  learn  to  talk ; 
since  I  have  given  that  up  I  am  content  to  know  he  is  improving  in  un- 
derstanding."— ^^  Her  improvement  is  beyond  my  expectations,  espe- 
cially the  last  year,  and  I  have  no  words  to  express  my  gratitude  to  you 
for  what  has  been  done  for  her." — ^'  I  find  that  he  has  improved  in  read- 
ing and  writing  much  more  than  I  expected." — ^^  In  no  respect  what- 
ever ;  I  am  not  disappointed  in  any  way ;  I  feel  very  thankM  to  you  for 
the  improvement." — ^^  He  has  done  fully  as  well  as  I  expected." — '^  Not 
any  j  he  has  done  well." — ^'  None."-—"  Not  in  any." — "  No  respects." — 
"Nothing  but  in  the  use  of  words." — "  I  am  not  disappointed  in  any 
retpect  ^  in  £act  he  has  progressed  beyond  my  expectation  in  a  great 
many  resjiects,  especially  in  obedience  and  manners."--"  I  am  not  dis- 
appointed at  all ;  am  g^ad  that  so  much  has  been  done  for  her,  and  hope 
that  she  may  learn  to  read  some  time." — "In  no  resi)ect;  she  has  im- 
proved in  each  and  every  branch,  and  I  am  heartily  satisfied  in  every 
respeet." — "  We  are  not  disappointed  in  any." — "  I  am  not  disapx>ointed; 
he  has  improved  fiill  as  much  as  I  exi>ected  in  the  length  of  time  he  was 
in  the  Institution."—"  Her  manners  are  much  better,  and  she  does  hot 
drooL" — "  In  this :  that  the  improvement  in  his  case  is  much  more  than 
we  expected."-—"  Am  not  disapiwinted  in  any  respect."-— "We  feel  that 
you  are  doing  all  that  can  be  done  for  her;  please  accept  our  thanks  for 
your  continued  kindness ;  may  God  help  you  in  your  most  noble  efforts." 
— "  I  expected  she  would  learn  to  talk,  and  she  has  not." — "  We  are  not 
disapx)ointed,  but  pleased,  and  think  he  has  improved."—-"  Not  disap- 
pointed at  all,  but  am  very  much  gratified,  and  feel  almost  as  if  she  had 
been  completely  remodeled."—"  She  is  a  great  deal  better  than  I  ex- 
pected."— "In  no  respect  are  we  disappointed  in  his  progress,  and  shall 
hail  with  joy  the  extension  of  the  privileges  of  the  Institution  to  a  much 
greater  number  of  this  unfortunate  class." — "  We  are  not  disappointed 
in  any  respect,  unless  it  is  that  we  hoped  she  might  learn  to  talk  more ; 
but  we  shall  ever  feel  grateftd  for  your  kindness  to  her,  as  well  as  your 
patience  with  her,  and  hope  we  may  be  able  to  take  her  back  to  the  In- 
stitution again." — "  Only  in  obtaining  the  idea  of  words  and  their  uses; 
that  is,  we  thought  he  would  learn  to  talk  readily,  and  were  somewhat 
disapiK>inted  in  that  respect,  but  lay  no  blame  to  any  one." 

The  investigations  of  all  Committees  and  Boards  of  Commissioners 
who  have  been  appointed  to  visit  Institutions  for  the  benefit  of  Idiots, 
have  resulted  in  a  conviction  that  these  schools  and  asylums  have  been 
performing  a  needful  work  which  could  not  have  been  performed  without 
their  existence. 

Br.  Howe,  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities  of  Massa- 
chusetts, says  of  the  Massachusetts  School :  "  Many  a  burdened  house- 
hold has  been  relieved,  for  a  time  at  least,  and  many  a  sad  heart  has 
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be^x  cheered  by  the  work  done  in  this  Inatitation  for  tlie  improvemeiit 
of  these  idiotic  children." 

Of  the  Connecticut  Institution,  the  President  of  its  Board  of  Direc- 
tors says,  in  the  last  report  of  that  Institution :  '^  The  work  of  the  In- 
stitution has  been  carried  on  during  the  year  with  uninterrupted  suc- 
cess ;  and  each  year's  experience  confirms  the  practicability  of  great 
improvement  in  the  condition,  both  mental  and  physical,  of  the  class  it 
is  designed  to  benefit." 

The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  in  their  se(5ond  annual  re- 
port to  the  Governor  of  that  State,  dated  ^November  15,  1869,  thus 
writes  of  the  Ohio  Asylum  for  Idiots,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  Insti- 
tutions for  this  class  of  children  in  the  country,  and  already  accommo- 
dates over  one  hundred  and  fiftj^  pupils :  "  That  this  Institution  is  accom- 
plishing a  good  work  none  familiar  with  its  history  can  doubt.  The 
Board,  however,  think  that  its  usefulness  might  be  largely  augmented, 
without  in  anywise  interfering  with  the  general  welfare  or  happiness  of 
its  present  inmates. 

That  quite  a  number  of  feeble-minded  children,whose  education  would 
be  wholly  impracticable  elsewhere,  are  really  educated  here  to  an  extent 
which,  at  least  for  the  present,  greatly  promotes  their  comfort,  and  may, 
in  many  instances,  secure  their  future  welfare,  is  a  fact  now  placed  be- 
yond cavil ;  but  the  Board  feel  coustramed  to  ask  that  this  pro\ision  be 
so  enlarged  as  to  provide  for  all  the  idiotic  of  the  State. 

This  could  be  so  conveniently  accomplished,  and  with  so  little  expense^ 
and  yet  at  so  vast  an  amount  of  relief  from  suffering,  and  so  large  an 
amount  of  positive  good  to  a  class  for  whom  the  utmost  human  sympa- 
thies should  be  felt,  that  the  Board  cannot  do  otherwise  than  urge  it 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  State  authorities.  It  is  probable  that  the 
expense  would  not  exceed  that  at  present  incurred  by  the  counties  in 
the  miserable  maintenance  afforded  to  this  class,  while  it  should  be  boi*ue 
in  mind  that  many  of  them  are  strong,  and,  under  proper  direction,  their 
labor  could  be  made,  if  not  positively  produ(!tive,  at  least  self-support- 
ing, so  far  as  the  laboring  classes  are  concerued.  That  the  plan  pro- 
posed is  not  only  reasonable,  but  eminently  practicable,  no  one  may  doubt. 
It  is  simply  this :  Instead  of  a  school  for  children  of  feeble  minds,  let  the 
State  enlarge  her  provision  so  as  to  make  it,  in  reality,  what  to  the  pop- 
ular mind  it  nominally  is — an  asylum  for  idiots.  There  let  all  the  idiots 
of  the  State,  such  at  least  as  are  dependent  ux)on  it,  be  congregated. 
Ijet  a  thorough  classification,  guided  by  the  wisdom  and  skill  of  the 
Superintendent,  be  made.  Such  as  are  competent  should  be,  as  at  pres- 
ent, educated.  Others,  physically  able,  under  the  direction  of  compe- 
tent foremen,  should  be  directed  in  labor  on  the  farm  or  in  the  shops,  as 
might  seem  best ;  while  a  third  class,  such  as  could  neither  learn  nor 
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labcMT,  shoiild  be  under  the  constant  Bupervision,  day  and  night,  of 
eompetent  attendants." 

Of  idiots  in  county  infirmaries^  fix)m  their  knowledge  of  their  oondi- 
tioQ,  from  caxeftil  investigation,  the  report  continues :  ^^  The  Board  are 
of  the  opinion  that  no  human  enterprise  in  which  the  State  could 
engage,  would  meet  with  more  prompt  or  sure  reward,  or  heartier  appro- 
val, than  which  would  provide  for  the  relief  and  comfort  of  the  entire 
idiotic  portion  of  society  in  our  State.'' 

The  report  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  for  1868, 
thus  speaks  of  the  Kew  York  State  Asylum  for  Idiots :  ^'  The  Institu- 
tion is  among  the  noblest  of  our  State  Charities,  annually  receiving  from 
the  lowest  depths  of  degradation  a  large  class  of  imfortunate  depend- 
ants, and  elevating  their  moral  and  intellectual  beings  to  a  condition 
fitting  them  for  association  with  friends,  and  rendering  their  presence  in 
society  ^endurable.  The  success  of  the  Institution  has  become  assured, 
and  its  usefulness  should  be  enhanced  by  the  confidence  and  support  of 
the  State." 


AN  ACT 


INC0RP0RATI17G  THE  ILLINOIS    INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF 

FEEBLE-MINBED  CHIL0REN. 


SECTION  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  tiie  State  of  lUinokj  repre- 
sented in  the  Oeneral  Assembly y  That  for  the  care,  sapport,  edacation  and 
training  of  idiotic  and  imbecile  children  and  youth,  a  corporation  is 
hereby  created,  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Illinois  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  Feeble-Minded  Children,^  and  to  have  perpetual  suc- 
cession, with  power  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with,  to  sue  and  be 
sued,  to  plead  and  be  impleaded,  to  receive  by  any  legal  mode  of  trans- 
fer or  conveyance,  and  have,  hold  and  use  property  of  every  description, 
and  to  sell  and  convey  the  same;  also  to  have  and  use  a  common  seal, 
with  power  to  change  the  same ;  also,  to  adopt  by-laws,  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  government  of  its  members,  officers,  agents,  employees 
and  inmates :  Provided^  that  such  by-laws  shall  not  be  contrary  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  or  of  the  United  States, 

§  2.  The  object  of  said  corporation  shall  l>e  to  promote,  by  all  projier 
and  feasible  means,  the  intellectual,  moral  and  physical  culture  of  that 
unfortunate  portion  of  the  community'  who  have  been  bom,  or  by  dis- 
ease have  become  idiotic,  imbecile  or  feeble-minded,  and  by  a  judicious 
and  well  adapted  course  of  instruction,  and  training  and  management^ 
to  ameliorate  their  condition,  and  to  develop  as  much  as  jiossible  their 
intellectual  facultiei^ ;  to  reclaim  them  from  their  hopeless  condition, 
and  fit  them,  as  far  as  possible,  for  future  usefulness  in  society. 

§  3.  Tlie  number  of  trustl^es  shall  not  exceed  three,  and  not  more 
than  one  member  shall  be  apiwinted  from  any  one  county.  Said  trus- 
teen  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  ad\ice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate ;  shall  serve  >vithout  comi)ensation ;  their  term  of  service  shall 
be  six  years  respectively,  except  in  case  of  the  first  Iward,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  apiwinted  for  two  years,  one  for  four  years,  and  one  for  six  years 
from  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  until  their  «uc<'ossoi-s  are  appointinl 
and  qualified,  and  at  thii  expiration  of  their  respective  terms  of  office 
the  vacancies  shall  be  filled  for  the  full  term.    Should  any  vacancy 
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occur  by  death,  resignation  or  otherwise,  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled 
by  the  Grovemorby  an  appointment  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  trus- 
tee whose  place  was  thus  vacated. 

$  4.  "tlie  said  trustees  shall  each  be  paid  his  traveling  and  personal 
expenses  while  in  the  8er>ice  of  the  Institution.  The  said  exiKjnses 
shall  be  paid  out  of  fimds  appropiiated  to  said  Institution  only,  as  fol- 
lows: The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  shall  issue  his  warrant  u|K)u  the 
Treasurer  in  faA^or  of  ea<!h  of  such  trustees  for  tht*  amount  of  his  actual 
expenses  in  his  attendan(;e  upon  said  boanl  of  trustees,  u^jon  the  filing 
in  the  office  of  the  said  Auditor  of  the  voucher  of  the  said  tnistees,  set- 
I  ting  forth  in  detail  the  amount  and  nature  of  each  and  every  such  ex- 
pense, and  the  Auditor  shall  charge  the  amount  of  the  said  warrant  to 
the  fund  appropriated  to  the  said  Institution. 

§  5.  No  member  of  said  board  shall  be  employed  or  appointed  in  or 
to  any  office  or  place  under  the  authority  of  the  board  of  which  he  is  a 
member ;  nor  shall  any  member  of  said,  board  be  directly  or  indirectly 
interested  in  any  contract  to  be  made  by  said  board  for  any  purpose 
whatever. 

§  6.  The  said  trustees  shall  have  charge  of  the  general  interests  of 
die  Institution,  and  shall  appoint  a  Superintendent,  who  shall  be  a 
physician,  and  fix  the  amount  of  his  salary,  who,  with  the  consent  of 
said  board,  shall  employ  all  necessary  assistants,  teachers  and  other 
employees.  The  trustees  sliall  make  such  by-laws  for  the  government  of 
the  Institation  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  successful  attainment  of  the 
objects  of  the  corporation.  The  said  trustees,  or  a  majority  of  them, 
when  convened,  shall  constitute  a  board,  and  shall  have  power  to  appoint 
a  President,  a  Treasurer  and  a  Secretary  (the  President  to  be  selected 
from  their  own  number,  and  the  Superintendent  to  serve,  ex-officio,  as 
Secretary)  and  to  prescribe  their  duties  and  fix  their  terms  of  service. 
They  shall  require  the  Treasurer,  from  time  to  time,  to  give  bonds  to  the 
People  of  the  State  of  Illinois  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  pt 
Us  office  ;  they  shall  determine  the  salaries  of  such  other  officers  and 
anstants  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  able  and  economical  administration 
of  the  alCairs  of  the  Institution. 

i  7.  The  Superintendent  shall  exercise  entire  official  control  over 
jiH  sabordinate  officers  and  assistants  in  this  Institution,  and  shall  have 
entire  direction  of  the  duties  of  the  same,  and  be  responsible  for  their 
fiddity. 

§  8.  Pupils  or  children  placed  in  the  Institution  by  parents  and 
^nardians,  or  other  x)er8ons  having  rightful  control,  shall  be  required  to 
eonform  to  the  rules  and  regidations  of  the  Institution,  as  far  as  they 
Bosiy  have  ability. 

i  9.    The  board  shall  make  annual  reports  to  the  Governor  of  the 

Btote,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  of  December,  showing  the  number  of 
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applications  received,  the  nmnber  of  pupils  tinder  iustraction,  the  nnm- 
ber  of  pupils  admitted,  and  the  number  of  pupils  discharged,  during  the 
year ;  also  the  progress  andjresults  of  the  system  of  instruction  pursued 
at  the  Institution,  and  such  general  facts  as  may  be  instrumental  in  giv- 
ing the  i)eople  of  the  State  of  Illinois  all  information  projjer  to  be  laid 
before  them,  together  with  a  detailed  financial  statement  of  all  moneys 
received  and  how  they  have  been  expended. 

§  10.  The  said  trustees  shall  meet  quarterly,  when  they  shall  exam- 
ine and  audit  all  the  accounts  of  the  Institution  and  make  requisition  on 
the  Auditor  of  PubUc  Accounts  of  the  State  of  Illinois  for  funds  required 
for  use  during  the  succeeding  quarter,  from  funds  which  have  been  ajv 
propriated  by  the  General  Assembly  for  the  use  of  the  Institution:  Pro- 
vided^ that  the  first  quarterly  installment  of  any  such  appropriation  shall 
be  paid  in  advance,  but  no  frirther  warrants  shall  be  drawn  for  any  suc;- 
ceeding  installment  until  the  Sux>erintendent  of  said  Institution  shall 
have  filed  with  the  Auditor  satisfactory  vouchers,  approved  by  the  boa<rd 
of  trustees,  showing  in  detail  each  and  every  expenditure  made  out  of 
the  preceding  installment. 

§  11.  In -all  cases  wherfe  the  parents  of  the  pupils  sent  to  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Education  of  Feeble-minded  Children,  are  too  poor  to 
furnish  them  with  good  and  sufficient  clothing  and  expenses  for  trans- 
portation from  and  to  their  homes,  or  where  said  pupils  are  without 
parents,  and  are  unable  to  fiimish  themselves  with  such  clothing  and 
expenses  for  transportation,  in  all  cases  of  pauper  children  who  are 
idiotic  or  feeble-minded,  the  parents,  guardians,  or  next  friend  of  any 
such  children,  or  any  officer  of  the  county  or  township  in  which  such 

children  may  reside,  may  make  application  to  the  county  court  or  board 
of  supervisors  of  the  county,  and  upon  a  decision  by  such  county  court, 

or  board  of  supervisors,  that  such  child  or  children  are  paupers  and  proper 

subjects  for  the  care  of  this  Institution,  an  order  shall  be  passed  to  thai 

effect,  and  the  judge  of  the  county  court  of  the  county  from  which  they 

are  sent  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  Superintendent,  who  shall  procure 

such  necessary  clothing  and  transportation,  and  charge  the  same  to  aaid 

county,  and  present  the  account  to  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  whi 

thereupon  shall  draw  upon  the  county  treasurer  for  the  amount  si 

charged  to  the  county ;  and  the  said  county  shall  annually  assess  vai 

collect  by  tax  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  said  order  or  orders ;  and  il 

said  county  shall  fail  so  to  do,  the  circuit  court  in  said  county  shall,  oil 

application  therefor,  compel  the  same  by  mandamus. 

§  12.    The  board  of  directors  of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Educij 

tion  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  shall  transfer  all  the  property'  now  in  thel| 

possession,  which  has  been  purchased  or  erected  for*and  is  now  in  ua 

by  the  Illiuois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Feeble-minded  GhUdrea 

also  all  funds  unexpended  from!  appropriations  made  by  the  Genera 

Assembly  for  said  Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Children,  to  the  boavj 
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of  trostees  of  the  niinois  Institation  for  the  Education  of  Feeble-minded 
Children,  who  are  hereby  authorized  to  receive  all  such  property  and 
fimds,  and  who  shall  succeed  to  all  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dunib^ 
so  far  as  they  extend  to  the  Sliuois  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
Feeble-minded  Children. 

§  13.  The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  is  hereby  authorized  and  re- 
quired to  draw  his  warrants  on  the  Treasurer  of  State  for  all  sums  which 
may  be  appropriated  or  are  undrawn  or  unexi)ended,  which  have  been 
appropriated  for  the  use  of  said  Institution,  by  the  General  Assembly*, 
ii])on  orders  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  Feeble-minded  Children,  when  signed  by  the  President 
and  attested  by  the  Secretary  of  said  board  with  the  seal  of  the  Institu- 
tioiL 

§  14    This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  on  the  first  day  of 
July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one. 
Appboved  April  6, 1871. 


CENSUS  OF  IDIOTS  IN  ILLINOIS. 


TAKEN  PROM  THE   FIRST  BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
STATE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  CHARITIES, 

DECEMBER,  1870. 


At  the  request  of  Governor  Palmer,  the  Board  of  Public  Charities, 
upon  its  organization,  decided  to  pay  attention  first  to  the  subject  of  in- 
sanity and  idiocy. 

The  proportion  of  idiots  in  Illinois,  according  to  the  United  States 
census  of  1860,  was  stated  at  588 : 1,711,951,  or,  1 :  2,911. 

The  Board  felt  sure  that  this  number  fell  far  short  of  the  true  number. 
The  result  of  an  investigation,  made  under  their  authority,  more  than 
confirms  this  impression. 

A  blank  was  prepared,  with  spaces  for  names  and  other  facts,  and  a 
copy  of  this  blank  was  sent  to  every  physician  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
whose  name  and  residence  could  be  obtained. 

The  number  of  idiots,  rei)orted  by  name  (all  duplicates  ha\ing  been 
carefully  sifted  out),  is  1,738;  or  taking  the  population  reported  in  the 
census  of  1870  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  1 : 1,461  instead  of  1 : 2,911 — 
the  result  given  in  the  census  of  1860.  But  even  this  number  and 
proportion  are  too  small,  for  in  the  first  i)lace  many  cases  are,  without 
doubt,  unreported,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown ;  and  then,  further,  idiocy 
in  the  person  of  infants  is  undistinguishable. 

In  Table  II,  the  total  number  given  is  manifestly  much  too  small, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  complete  returns. 

Of  4,773  physicians  addressed,  only  1,728  replied. 

Cook  county,  with  a  population  of  350,236, 1'eports  no  more  idiots  than 
Morgan  county,  with  a  population  of  only  28,501.  The  same  proportion, 
in  Cook  as  in  ^lorgan  would  raise  the  total  number  of  idiots  in  the  State 
to  2,302.    Similar  connections  in  other  counties  would  raise  it  still  more. 

The  most  cursory  inspection  of  Table  Ko.  Ill,  makes  it  apparent  that 
nearly  or  quite  one-half  of  the  idiots  below  the  age  of  eleven  are  unre- 
ported, being  either  unknown  to  the  physicians,  or  not  yet  recognized  as 
idiots. 
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Assmning  the  nmnber  652  between  the  ages  of  elej'en  and  twenty,  in- 
clniiive,  to  t>e  correct,  and  mipiK>8ing  it  to  constitute  twenty-two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  of  the  total  numlier,  as  the  census  would  indicate  it  to  be 
iu  fact,  tlie  actual  number  of  idiots  in  Illinois  is  2,900,  or  1  :  8(57  of  the 
entire  iwpulation,  which  is  a  larger  proi)ortion  even  than  that  of  the 
iuiUHie. 

it  is  safe  to  sa}'  that  the  proportion  of  idiots  in  Illinois  (and  probably 
in  other  communities),  is  at  lea«t  as  large  as  that  of  the  insane. 

In  Table  No.  IV,  nearly  all  of  thase  stated  as  bom  in  the  Northwest- 
em  States,  are  natives  of  Indiana. 

In  Table  No.  V,  by  "dependent,"  are  meant  not  only  those  who  are 
a  coimty  charge,  but  those  who  are  properly  objects  of  (charity,  i)ublic 
or  private- 

Of  1,351  idiots  whose  pecuniary  circumstances  are  stated,  there  were: 

Dependent 692 

Independent 659 

Of  the  659  independent  idiot«,  78  are  reported  to  be  wealthy. 

Thus  it  api)ears  that  idiocy  is  a  cause  of  poverty,  but  wealth  and  so- 
dal  station  do  not  exempt  their  possessors  from  the  liability  to  idiotic 
of&pring. 
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TABLE    I. 

Showing  amount  nfeorrupondeneo  toUh  Phyiieiant,  on  Insanitif  and  Idiocy^  and  nutnber  of  ropUes  reeeieedt 

in  the  8tate  qf  /Utnow,  by  oountiea. 


__^ 

C0UKTIB8. 

Total  Xo.  of 
phyaiciana . . 

1 

r 

s 

• 
• 

■ 
f 
• 
• 

Kot    practic- 
ing  

No  reply 

Aflnma ,..-- 

115 
15 
29 
20 
28 
29 
14 
39 
23 
51 
43 
34 
39 
29 
81 

608 
35 
27 
52 
39 
36 
31 
39 
10 
40 
31 
11 
27 
68 
22 
42 
26 
19 
69 
9 
12 
33 
50 
30 
26 
52 
29 
43 
17 
87 
38 
22 
70 
22 

127 
31 
46 
27 
43 
47 
68 
68 
82 
24 
35 
18 
63 
38 

116 
27 
38 
28 
61 
72 
16 
71 
67 

38 
1 

11 

5 

6 

14 

7 

13 

12 

13 

14 

14 

20 

17 

34 

162 

12 

12 

12 

10 

19 

90 

13 

4 

94 

13 

4 

14 

98 

n 

17 

9 

6 

33 

3 

4 

13 

13 

13 

9 

12 

10 

16 

4 

S3 

16 

12 

94 

10 

44 

15 

87 

11 

14 

16 

35 

30 

99 

9 

6 

17 
16 
43 

8 

91 
9 
25 
18 
2 
18 
33 

6 

8 

3 

66 

Alttxaiider 

14 

Boud 

5 

13 

Boone - - 

15 

Brown - .- 

1 

21 

Bureau 

1 

14 

CalhoanL 

7 

Carroll 

3 

93 

Ca*« 

1 

3 

A 

Cfaumnaiini .................................................. 

.18 

Christian 

39 

Clark 

1 

1 

3 

15 

Clav 

19 

Clinton 

13 

Coles       

18 

1 

1 

6 
3 

29 

Cook 

443 

Crawford * 

23 

CUmlMVrlaBd r ,,,    ^    ,-,..    r    ,,.»   r   .,..,,..-,..    - 

3 
3 

'  "3" 

3 

1 

10 

DeKalb 

35 

DeWitt 

29 

Doaglas » 

1 

23 

DoPaflre 

3 

1 

0 

25 

Edwards  .  .................................................. 

6 

1 

15 

Favette 

6 

12 

7 

"Franklin  ........x.. -r 

13 

4 

4 

32 

Gallatin « 

15 

4 

8 

...... 

1 
1 

90 

Gmndv 

7 

13 

TTanoook  .................................................... 

3 

1 

33 

6 

HenderaoiB. 

A 

...... 

1 

1 

19 

Iroo noifl 

1 

35 

16 

Jairoer 

17 

40 

Jemev 

1 
3 
3 

18 

1 

3 

19 

Johnaon    .................................................... 

10 

64 

ITankakMf  ....t.^^^ 

1 
3 
5 

21 

3 

10 

6 

Knox 

31 

12 

liSSalle 

4 

4 

75 

16 

Lee 

3 

16 

16 

l.naiai  .    . . .......... 

1 

1 

97 

^.nf^^^A    •••**'**'*'***'**''*' 

1 
3 

39 

^Acomiiii  ..••...••  .••.••....••••.•••••-••••••-••••.••••.•••. 

40 

38 

Marion  ...................................................... 

53 

15 

Maaon ....................................................... 

3 

1 

26 

14 

McDonoash 

4f 

6 

7 

16 

IM'cTfMIll T-TT,--TTT-T T T 

1 

65 

19 

Mercor  ...................................................... 

1 
1 
3 
3 

16 

IB 

If  ontironiarv. 

34 

sa 

Moiutrie 

14 

10 

1 
1 

49 

Peoria 

44 

55 
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TABLE  I.-4)<mtl]iaed. 

COUKTIBS. 

V 

2. 

r 

•4 
t     < 

» 
■ 

f    St 

:        :  ? 

J 

• 
t 

Fttiv ............................................ 

96 
14 
66 

15 
18 
6 
46 
49 
40 
S4 
88 

n 

83 
53 
84 
78 
73 
43 
33 
60 
8 
44 
45 
38 
33 
53 
74 
88 
56 
37 

3^ 

4 
31 

7 

9 

8 
99 
90 
93 

7 
37 

7 

6 
97 
11 
31 
90 
90 
10 
11 

4 
17 
95 
15 
16 
15 
33 

6 
19 
90 

33 

putt 

10 

Pike 

■  •  •  - 

35 

P&M 

8 

1»B^k1          

a 

Pntnani   

4 

Kaodolph 

17 

tti-hbiiwl                

7 

7 

9      .. 
1 

m  m    *   m 
•   •    ■   ■ 

80 

T»«f  k  Tiland , 

0 

SUbe 

IT 

SiB2Bin<ni 

13 

1 

*   «   ■    • 

3T 

Schayler 

15 

Seott 

8 

4 

15 

Shelby 

9 

4 

16 

Stark 

30 

StCUir 

1 
5 

40 

Stephenaon 

"9"* 

9 

46 

Tazewell 

91 

XJmaa - 

82 

^fnnlI1«ii ,,,-,- ^ ,. , ■,- -r - r ,-,-.-,,,,,, 

1 

1 

15 

48 

'Vafmh 

'i 

Varrra 

1 

11 

20 

Tavne 

13 

White  

9 

7 

4 

14 

Wbjtedde 

9 

4 

3 
3 

86 

wm 

31 

'WnittTnaQa 

)i2 

Winoebaco 

4 

8 

3:1 

Woodfarf 

17 

4773 

1738 

193 

86     1 

! 

74 

8753 

•©•^••*^  ..........  .............■..•..••..•...-....•...•• 
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TABLE    II. 
Showing  the  number,  t«B,  color  and  oivU  condition  q/' 1,738  Idiotg,  in  the  State  qf  lUinoie,  by  emtntiet. 


Counties. 


Aclaxns 

Alexander . . 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau , 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Ca«8 

Champaign . 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford  — 
Cumberland 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas 

DiiP'age 

£dgar 

Edwards 

Effiugham . . 
rayette..... 

Ford 

Fnuiklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton . . . 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson.. 

Henry 

Iroauois 

Jackson 

JaH|)er 

Jotlerson 

Jorsry^ 

Jo  Daviess. . 

Johnson  

Kane 

Kankakee  . . 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle 

Lawrence... 

Lee 

Livingston  . 

Logan  

Macon 

Macoupin... 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac. 

McDonough 
Mc  Henry... 
McLean  .... 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Monti;omery 
Mor^nin..  .. 
Moultrie  ... 

Ugle 

Peoria 


26 
1 

16 
14 
17 
SO 
6 
13 
19 
25 
13 
23 
15 
20 
24 
50 
14 
15 

2b 

9 

9 

16 

23 

10 

14 

15 

1 

6 

36 

19 

17 

13 

9 

32 

3 

4 

11 

10 

13 

24 

U 

8 

19 

15 

26 

6 

8 

33 

16 

44 

18 

21 

11 

12 

19 

43 

41 

20 

14 

5 

2 

35 

26 

26 

5 

27 

16 

rjo 

20 
29 


9 


18 
1 
8 
7 
7 

12 

3 

10 

17 

13 

9 

13 

8 

11 

14 

28 

9 

8 

19 

5 

7 

7 

18 

9 

5 

5 

1 

2 

19 

12 

11 

9 

3 

90 

2 

2 

5 

5 

6 

16 

7 

6 

17 

9 

17 

1 

8 

21 

10 

24 

12 

13 

7 

7 

14 

24 

23 

11 

8 

3 

2 

23 

16 

14 

4 

17 

3 

9 

24 

2 

8 

&0 


5 


8 


8 
7 

10 
8 
3 
3 
2 

12 
4 

10 
7 
9 

10 

22 
5 
7 
9 
4 
2 
9 
5 
1 
9 

10 


6 
17 

4 
6 
12 
1 
2 
6 
5 
7 
8 
4 
2 
2 
5 
8 
5 


12 
6 

20 
6 
8 
4 
5 
5 

19 

18 
9 
6 
2 


12 
10 
12 

1 
10 

2 

7 
2U 

1 
12 

9 
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of  trastees  of  the  lUinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Feeble-minded 
Children,  who  are  hereby  authorized  to  receive  all  such  propeiiy  and 
fimds,  and  who  shall  succeed  to  all  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dimib^ 
80  far  as  they  extend  to  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
Feeble-minded  Children. 

§  13.  The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  is  hereby  authorized  and  re- 
quired to  draw  his  warrants  on  the  Treasurer  of  State  for  all  sums  which 
may  be  appropriated  or  are  undrawn  or  unexpended,  which  have  been 
appropriated  for  the  use  of  said  Institution,  by  the  General  Assemblj^, 
n])on  orders  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  Feeble-minded  Children,  when  signed  by  the  President 
and  attested  by  the  Secretary  of  said  board  with  the  seal  of  the  Institu- 
tion. 

§  14    This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  on  the  first  day  of 
Jnly,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one. 
Approved  April  6, 1871. 
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CIRCULAR. 


The  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Feeble-minded  ChUdren 
was  organized  in  1865,, and  has  since  been  incorporated  as  one  of  the 
permanent  charitable  Institutions  of  the  State. 

The  design  and  object  of  the  Institution  are  not  of  a  custodial  char- 
acter, but  to  furnish  the  means  of  education  to  that  portion  of  the  youth 
of  the  State  not  provided  for  in  any  of  its  other  educational  institutions, 
who  are  of  a  proper  school-attending  age,  and  who  shall  remain  such 
periods  of  time  as  shall,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Superintendent  and 
Board  of  Trustees,  suffice  to  impart  all  the  education  practicable  in 
each  particular  case,  and  in  conformity  with  regulations  hcmnafler 
specified. 

Children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen  who  are  idiotic,  or  so 
deficient  in  intelligence  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  educated  at  any 
ordinary  school,  and  who  are  not  epileptic,  insane,  or  greatly  deforDied, 
may  be  admitted  by  the  Superintendent. 

The  parents  or  guardians  of  those  in  whose  behalf  applications  are 
made  for  admission  as  pupils,  will  be  required  to  answer,  in  writing,  such 
questions  as  the  Superintendent  may  prescribe. 

All  pui)ils  will  be  received  upon  trial,  and  will  be  expected  to  come  to 
the  Institution  provided  with  a  supply  of  neat  and  substantial  clothing. 
A  bond  will  l>e  required,  in  all  cases,  with  securities,  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  of  the  county. clerk  that  the  sureties  are  resjKjnsible,  to  insure 
the  removal  of  the  pupil,  when  required  by  the  Superintendent,  firee  of 
expense  to  the  Institution,  its  officers  or  agents,  and  the  provision  of 
comfortable  and  suitable  clothing  or  pay  for  such  as  may  be  furnished 
the  pupil  during  its  continuance  in  the  school. 

l*auper  pupils  must  have  a  certificate  from  the  county  judge,  that  the 
.county  court  or  board  of  supervisors  have  passed  an  order  that  the 
(•<mnty  from  which  they  are  sent  will  be  responsible  for  clothing,  inci- 
dental exi)enses  and  traveling  expenses  incurred  on  account  of  said 
))upils;  also,  guaranteeing  that  said  pupils  shall  be  taken  away  during 
the  annual  vacation  eaqh  year,  without  expense  to  the  Institution,  or  any 
of  its  officers  or  agents. 
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VORM  OF  BOITD. 

KaoKoB,  men  hy  thete  preaentt,  That  we, m  principal, 

and M  teciirity.Are  lield  and  flnnly  bound  onto 

the JSoHd  of  Tnisteea  of  the  "lUinoU  IneUtotioii  for  tbe  ^Awmtkn  of  FeeUo-Hindad  ChUdxen,"  in 

the  penal  Bom  of dollars,  for  the  tnxe  payment  whereof 

we  Und  onnelvee,  our  heira,  executors,  administrators  or  assigns,  Jointly  and  soTeially,  ilrmly  by  these 
pnaentiL 

Sealed  vith onr  seals,  and  dated  this day  of ,  18.. 

Tke  oooditioDS  of  the  above  obligation  are  such,  that  whereas,  the  said has  placed 

mdttiferfthesaid  oUigees ,  an  imbecile  child,  for  the  purpose  of  being  trained  and 

Ssstnicted,  as  piOTided  for  by  on  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  IDtnda,  entitled  **An  act 
iaonpocatfaig  the  HUnois  Institution  for  the  l<dncation  of  Feeble-Minded  Children,"  approved  the  6th 
of  April,  1871,  and  baA  agreed  to  famish  the  said  child  with  comfortable  and  suitable  clothing,  or  pay 

fiirsnchss  may  be  furnished  during continuance  in  the  school,  and  also  toremoVethe 

■id  ddld  ftom  tiie  Institution  wheoever  required,  without  charge  to  the  Institation  or  any  of  its  offl- 
ecnoragents. 

l«ov,  if  the  said T shall  well  and  truly  perform  the  conditions 

ifiiniBid,  then  this  obligation  to  be  void :  otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force  and  eflbct. 

■  [SBAL.] 

[SKAL.J 

[SRAI..] 

forA  of  cbrtificatx  for  paufkr  runiA. 

Stats  of  Illdcoib,  )  ^ 
Couniifqf i"- 

C.  T.  Wnjnm,  11  D., 

BwperkUendent  JUinoit  InttUtUion/or  the  Edueatum  fnf  FeMe-Minded  Children : 

SB:  Byriitue  of  an  order  of  the of 

county,  passed 18..,  and  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 

TiBoos  of  section  11  of  "An  act  incorporating  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Feeble- 

IQaded  Children,**  approved  April  6th,  1871,  I, ,  Judge  of  the  County  Court 

<f county,  do  hereby  certify  that is  a  resident  of 

^nrnty,  that  he  is  a  pauper,  and  proper  sul^ect  for  the  care  of  said  Institution,  under  the  prorisions  of 
netiosUofsaidlaw. 

Tbation, county  will  be  responsible  for  all  necessary  clothing,  and  also  all  travel- 

iiferpeoaeB  incurred  in  the  transportation  of  said to  or  from  the  Institution  to 

Woemnity. 

isditis  hereby  understood  and  agreed,  that  said shall  be  returned 

teKid county  during  the  annual  vacation,  each  year,  or  whenever  the  Superin- 

todent  of  said  Institution  shall  so  order,  at  the  expense  of  said county,  unlessotfaer 

niBfements  be  made,  satislieustory  to  said  Superintendent^  at  expense  of  said  county. 

In  testimany  whereof;  I  hereunto  subecribe  my  name,  and  cause  the  Seal  of  the  County 
Court,  to  be  attached  hereto,  this day  of ,  16.. 

AnssT:  ,  Judge  of  the  County  Court  of County. 

,  Clerk  of  the  County  Court  of County. 

The  education  fiirmshed  by  the  Institatioii  will  incladdnot  only  the 
simpler  elements  of  instmctlon  usually  taught  in  common  schools,  where 
ftat  is  practicable,  but  will  embrace  a  course  of  training  in  the  more 
practical  matters  of  every-day  life,  the  cultivation  of  habits  of  decency, 
propriety,  self-reliance,  and  the  development  and  enlargement  of  a  ca- 
pacity for  useful  occupation. 

There  will  be  a  vacation  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  at 
which  period  all  pupils  must  be  removed  from  the  Institution  by  their 
parents  or  guardians,  if  required  by  the  Superintendent. 
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The  combination  which  this  Institution  pres^ta^  of  practical  medical 
experience  and  proper  physical  training,  with  efficient  educational  ve- 
source^  will  supply^  it  is  hoped,  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  by  the 
parents  of«hildr^of  thii»  unfortunate  olaes  in  the  State. 

The  improvements  and  progress  of  the  pupils  have  b^n  very  encour- 
aging, and  parents  and  Mends  in  almost  every  instance  have  ^xpveased 
satisfaction  with  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  short  time  since  the 
school  was  oi;ganized. 

The  Institatum  is  open  to  tiieanspeetioa  of  the  pubhe  at  all  reason- 
able hours;  and  all  are  not  only  cordially  invited^  but  are  earnestly  re- 
quested to  visit  the  schoo]^ 

It  is  the  desire  of  tiie trustees  to  ascertain  accurately  the  numberof 
this  class  of  children  in  the  State,  and  persons  knowing  the  residence  of 
feeble-minded  ohildreii  in  Illinois,  will  confer  a  fiarvor  by  writing  to  that 
effect  to  the  undersigned,  as  it  is  desirable  that  reliable  statistics  may 
be  gathered  in  order  that  proper  legislation  may  be  made  in  behalf  of 
all  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  children  in  the  State. 

Application  for  admission,  information,  etc.,  should  be  directed  to 

O.  T.  WTLBUE,  M.  D.,  Superintendentj 
Illinois  Tnstitntian  for  Feeble-Minded  OhiUbreHj 

Jacksonville^  Illinois, 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 


OP 


RICHARD  J.  OG-LESBY, 

GOVERNOR  ELECT  OF  ILLINOIS. 


JANUAEY  13,  1873. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 


FtUow-cUizens  of  the  Senate  wnd  Hauw  of  Befresentatives : 

One  of  the  most  imiK>smg  features  of  our  form  of  govemmeut  is  the 
recuirence,  at  stated  periods,  of  elections,  by  which  the  servants  chosen 
by  the  people  to  aid  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  tiliough  ever 
80  competent  and  fiuthful,  are  relieved  fh>m  the  responsibility  of  official 
duties  and  permitted  to  return  to  the  pursuits  of  private  life,  and  others 
are  chosen  to  supply  the  vacancies  thus  created,  who,  in  turn,  are  ex- 
])ected  to  perform  the  same  or  similar  duties. 

To  the  recent  general  election  am  I  indebted  for  the  great  honor  of 
a^in  being  clothed  with  the  supreme  executive  power  of  the  State  of 
Illinois.  Unable  suitably  to  express  my  appreciation  of  this  renewed 
manifestation  of  the  public  confidence,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  supposed  I 
am  unaffected  by  it,  or  that  I  am  insensible  to  the  just  obligations  it 
imposes. 

With  you,  gentlemen,  so  recently  chosen  by  your  immediate  constitu- 
euts  to  represent  them  in  all  matters  of  State  legislation,  I  exi)erience 
the  natural  anxiety  arising  from  the  imposition  of  duties  so  important 
wttich,  however  performed,  demand  the  ceaseless  care  and  attention  of 
those  whose  fortune  it  must  be,  in  some  sense  and  to  some  extent,  to 
discharge  them. 

Although  your  attention  will  be  chiefly  directed  to  the  consideration 
of  matters  of  purely  State  concern,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  oiur 
State  fills  her  appropriate  place  in  the  national  Union,  and  that  our 
l)eopIe  take  a  deep  interest  in  national  afflftirs.  We  may  therefore  give 
them  a  passing  notice,  and  violate  no  propriety  in  doing  so.  If  I  may 
venture  for  a  moment  to  call  your  attention  to  the  results  of  tlie  recent 
national  election,  I  shall  say  no  more  than  that  it  again  vindicated  the 
jnst  and  intelligent  expectation  of  the  Mends  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration, that .  the  wise  and  humane  measures  of  the  party  in  power 
wonM  commend  themselves  to  the  approval  of  the  American  people. 
Thus  sanctioned  and  endorsed  by  an  unusually  large  majority,  substan- 
tially &eed  from  the  usual  bitterness  of  party  strife,  and  to  an  unusual 
'extent  enjoyijig  the  eonfidenoe  of  the  whole  people,  the  party  in  power 
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muBt  go  forward  calmly,  prudently,  but  firmly,  in  its  gi^eat  duty  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  the  nation  on  the  basis  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
whole  country  and  the  substantial  and  enduring  happiness  of  all  its 
X)eople.  It  is  pleasant  to  witness  the  urbanity  of  our  political  oppo- 
nents, and  the  good  cheer  with  which  they  accept  the  result ;  a.  good  ex- 
ample, whose  wholesome  lesson  we  may  sincerely  hope  will  always  here- 
after be  imitated  by  minorities, . 

We  hold  that  the  national  Union  is  paramoimt  iu  the  exercise  of  its 
granted  powers,  that  it  is  absolutely  a  government  with  certain  clearly 
flefined  powers  granted  in  the  charter  of  its  creation,  and  that  between 
it  and  the  State  governments  there  is,  and  of  necessity  can  be,  no  cou- 
tiict  of  authority  or  jtcrisdiction ;  or,  if  in  any  event,  such  a  conflict  may, 
from  any  cause,  seem  to  arise,  the  means  for  the  peaeeful  and  proper  set- 
tlement of  it  will  be  found  in  the  judicial  authority  or  finally  in  a  resort 
lieaceably  to  the  tribunal  of  the  people.  That  our  character  of  citizen 
of  the  United  States  is  sit  least  equal  to  our  character  as  citizen  of  a  ' 
State,  and  that  in  all  fUr  minds  there  can  rest  no  just  ground  of  sus- 
picion that  the  citizen  of  the  United 'States  will 'seek  at  any  time  to 
circumvent  or  centralize  any  ri^t  o^  power  of  the  (dtizen  of  the  State, 
so  long  at  least  as  the  same  human  nature  enjoys  the  two  citizenships 
in  one  p^erson.  That  national  government,  State  government  and  mu- 
nicipal government  are  but  emanations  from  the  i)eople;  that  at  last  all 
]>ower  will  be  found  there ;  from  them  it  comes,  to  them  it  must  re- 
turn ;  and  he  who  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  respect  for,  and  confidence 
in,  their  patriotism,  intelligence  and  good  sense,  need  take  no  special 
uneasiness  to  himself  as  to  whether  this  or  that  grant  of  political  power 
will  trench  upon,  eat  up  or  devour  all  others  in  the  common  country. 

If  this  devouring  process  should  ever  make  any  alarming  or  percepti- 
ble headway  tins  American  people  will  promptly  take  the  aggressive 
spirit  in  hand  and  effectually  thwart  it  Laying  aside  all  apprehenaioa 
as  to  any  purpose  or  design  to  assume  or  invade  the  rights  of  the 
States  or  the  people,  wisely  reserved  to  them,  one  may  naturally  have 
solicitude  as  to  the  wise  and  expedient  exercise  of  those  known  and 
acknowledged  powers  which  the  national  Congress  is  constantly  called 
ni^on  to  put  into  practical  operation,  in  meeting  the  demands  of  ever 
growing  and  expanding  interests,  of  increasing  wealth,  population  aud 
intelligence,  and  the  diversified  enteriHises  of  an  active  i)eople,  never  at 
i^est  and  never  desiring  to  be.  I  do  not  so  much  dread  the  reaching  after 
forbidden  power,  as  possibly  the  reaching  after  enterprises,  or  the  inan* 
gurating  of  measures,  pnibably  within  the  grant  of  power,  but  which  it 
may  be  unwise  for  the  nation  to  embark  in. 

In  our  land  and  by  our  people  it  is  held  to  be  the  wiser  course  to  rely 
upon  individual  enterprise  in  all  projects  where  capital  and  labor  are  to 
be  the  chief  instruments  of  operation,  not  uQcessq^ry  for  the  national' 
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defense  or  the  national  welfare.  I  would,  therefore,  restrain  rather  than 
encourage  enterprises  by  the  government  wh|ch  would  flourish  most 
efficiently  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  After  all,  who  can  foresee  that 
the  proper  exercise  of  powers  which  many  affect  to  regard  with  distrust, 
may  not  hereafter,  at  no  remote  day,  prove  the  means  of  the  greatest 
blessings  to  our  people,  should  the  future  develop  the  unpleasant  fact 
that  through  the  indiscreet  exercise  of  State  legislation,  very  dear  and 
valaable  interests  have  been  sacrificed  under  the  excitements  of  past 
years,  or  the  too  eager  desire  for  local  advantages  in  the  development 
of  coveted  wealth.  For  my  own  part,  free  from  the  anxieties  of  those 
who  seem  to  Kve  in  dread  of  the  complex  nature  of  our  government  and 
the  possible  betrayal  of  its  proper  and  well-defined  purposes,  I  take  it 
to  be  a  great  advantage  we  have  it  as  it  is,  and  now  and  here  renew  my 
acknowledgments  before  this  honorable  body  and  the  people  of  the 
State,  to  the  great  wisdom,  the  exalted  patriotism,  and  the  sublime  cour- 
age of  the  Fathers  of  the  Eepublic,  for  the  priceless  heritage. 

Eetuming  to  the  consideration  of  those  matters  which  more  imme- 
dately  concern  us  as  citizens  of  the  State,  I  commend  to  your  earnest 
attention  the  information  laid  before  you  in  the  recent  message  of  my 
distinguished  predecessor,  whose  large  experience  and  familiarity  with 
State  affairs  entitle  his  recommendations  to  the  candid  consideration  of 
the  Legislature.     It  is  a  pleasure  to  congratulate  you,  that  in  that  gen- 
eral sense  in  which  all  the  interests  of  a  people  are  considered,  it  may 
be  con*ectly  said,  our  affairs  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition ;  in  a  more 
limited,   and  yet  largely  in  a  general  sense,  it  is  hardly  so.     All 
those  products,  the  result  of  the  labor  of  the  farmer,  are  rtoging  at 
prices  scarcely  remunerative ;  the  productions  of  other  branches  of 
industry  are  nearer  the  prices  of  more  recent  years';  corresponding 
changes  have  not  for  some  cause  affected  other  industries.    This  state 
of  a^irs  cannot  last  long ;  the  equilibrium  will  come  and  then  we  shall 
be  on  better  terms.    While  laws  may  be  passed  to  facilitate  commercial 
transactions,  I  do  not  believe  the  laws  of  trade  are  to  be  materially  af- 
fected by  the  laws  of  legislatures.    But  it  is  true,  when  any  great  inter- 
est or  enterprise  is  based  upon  and  created  by  legislative  enactment, 
and  owes  its  origin  to  such  a  source  that  it  can  never  justly  outgrow  and 
escape  from  the  restraining  x>o^6^  ^^^  influence  of  that  law.     It 
will,  however,  in  all  cases,  be  better  to  harmonize  conflicting  interests 
according  to  the  usages  of  trade,  fair  dealing  and  a  just  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others,  rather  than  seem  to  outrage  and  defy  one  interest  by 
another,  on  some  assumed  superiority  of  right  or  granted  privilege.  The 
law  never  meant  to  give  one  interest  the  right  to  oppress  another,  and 
no  created  or  trumped  up  necessity  wfll  ever  be  accepted  as  an  excuse 
for  the  imposition  of  odious  disciiminations  by  one  industry  against  an- 
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other.  By  our  people  it  is  felt  to  be  a  hardship  to  pay  the  present  rates 
for  the  tnlnsportation  of  their  farm  products  to  market/  and  to  submit 
to  the  discriminations  levied  upon  tbem.  If  it  be  true  that  railroads 
are  charging  higher  rates  than  they  are  reasonably  entitled  to,  upon 
freights  and  passengers,  it  will  be  strange  if  they  shall  not  si)eedily  make 
them  conform  to  the  sensible  demands  of  trade  in  tiiB  resi>ect.  If  the 
laws  of  trade  will  not  bring  about  this  result,  some  other  law  will. 

Fifty-four  years  have  passed  away  since  the  admission  of  Illinois  into 
the  Union.    We  have,  in  that  time,  twice  altered  and  remodeled  our 
Constitution,  so  that  it  may  be  said  we  have  had  three  Constitutions. 
It  is  safe  to  say,  taken  all  together,  each  has  been  an  improvement  on 
the  one  it  has  supplanted.    We  now  have  a  compact  framework  of  gov- 
ernment in  which  is  embodied  the  experience  of  years,  and  the  general 
views  of  a  mtgority  of  our  people  upon  the  more  general  principles  of 
government  to  be  found  in  State  Constitutions.    The  last  General  As- 
sembly addressed  itself  to  the  laborious  duty  of  putting  it  into  complete 
operation  by  providing  the  necessary  legislation  for  that  purpose.    Ex- 
perience will  doubtless  show  that  modifications  of  those  laws  will,  from 
time  to  time,  become  necessary.    This,  indeed,  is  the  great  purpose  of 
legislation — ^to  follow  after  the  deliberations  of  preceding  bodies,  and 
mend  up  and  alter  what  Has  been  inconsiderately  acted  upon ;  repeal 
what  subsequent  experience  shows  to  be  improper  or  useless ;  modify 
and  amend  that  which  seems  injudicious,  as  well  as  by  original  enact- 
ment to  create  new  laws  for  and  in  resx>onse  to  new  demands,  or  to  meet 
increasing  necessities  of  the  people.    I  doubt  not  a  candid  and  impartial 
review  of  the  legislation  of  the  State  would  show  that  the  splendid  pro- 
gress made  in. the  last  fifty  years  by  our  people  in  the  substantial 
elements  of  human  happiness  is  largely  attributable  to  this  agency.    I 
know  of  no  country  where  the  rights  of  property,  the  safety  of  p^vate 
interests  and  the  ei\joyment  of  personal  liberty  are  more  securely  gnard* 
ed  than  amongst  our  own  people  by  our  own  laws. 

There  are  certain  principles  of  government  which,  so  far  as  they  affec^ 
us  in  our  political  relation  as  a  State,  are  regarded  as  iixed  and  o: 
constant  application.  All  property  shall  be  taxed  according  to  val 
nation.  The  means  to  carry  on  the  government  shall  be  raised  b^ 
taxation.  The  revenue  cannot  be  expended  save  by  appropriation! 
made  by  law.  Laws  for  almost  all  purposes  shall  be  general  am 
uniform.  The  cause  of  education,  too,  as  well  as  the  fostering  o 
charitable  and  benevolent  institutions  are  now  recognized  as  necessai; 
subjects  of  legislation.  In  regard  to  these  latter  subjects  I  shall  bav 
occasion  to  no  more  than  call  your  attention  to  the  present  condition  < 
our  school  system,  including,  of  course,  our  Normal  and  Industrial  school 
our  established  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions  as  well  as  the  p 
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md  and  reformatory  establishments,  and  to  urge  upon  yonr  notice  and 
eommeud  to  your  care,  the  importance  of  continuing  all  of  them  as  use- 
M  means  of  improving  the  public  intelligence,  alleTiating  the  public 
mjfieij and  correcting  and  punishing  the  violations  of  public  law.  Espe- 
cially in  regard  to  our  benevolent  institutions,  I  would  go  further, 
indeed,  I  would  not  stop  imtil  suitable  accommodations  shall  be  provided 
for  all  those  who  suffer  from  mental  disease,  or  habits,  in  our  State,  who 
are  the  ceaseless  objects  of  pity  and  commiseration.  By  every  attain- 
able means,  I  would  provide  for  testing  the  best  methods  of  treatment 
and  core  so  that  no  misery  may  be  found  in  the  State  without  the  hope 
of  alleviaton.  I  would  not  pix>vide  costly  and  showy  structures,  but 
wonld,  whenever  necessary,  erect  plain  and  inviting  homes  where  com- 
fort, and  health  should  alone  be  considered.  I  know  when  we  look  at 
ibid  cost  of  new  buildings  for  institutions  and  the  sum  of  the  annual  ap- 
propriations to  carry  them  on  we  are  naturally  enough  beset  with  hesi- 
tation, and  doubt  if  we  shall  be  sustained  by  our  constituents.  We 
must  not  forget,  however,  that  our  population  is  rapidly  increasing, 
onr  wealth  augmenting  and  our  enterprise  expanding, ^bringing  with 
them  not  only  the  glories  of  an  advancing  civilization,  but  the  ever  at- 
tendant companions  of  misery,  misfortune  and  woe. 

Tbe  range  of  subjects  to  come  before  you  for  legislative  deliberation 
are  almost  illimitable.  Changes  in  existing  laws  frequently  become  ne- 
eessaiy  where  a  general  principle,  accepted  and  settled  as  such,  must  be 
inade  to  conform  to  the  public  convenience  by  the  simple  alteration  of 
some  section,  or  the  addition  of  some  new  provision.  The  circumstances 
of  a  State,  like  those  of  an  individual,  are  constantly  changing  in  what 
may  be  called  the  common  affairs  of  life.  Exi)erienee  establishes  this 
great  truth,  however,  that  well  settled  laws,  like  well  settled  rules  of  life, 
onght  not  to  be  changed  for  light  causes,  nor  uxK)n  slight  and  immature 
reflection.  Stability  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  elements  of  good  gov- 
ernment Once  the  people  habituate  themselves  to  the  established  order 
of  things  and  generally  conform  to  and  sustain  existing  statutes,  I  doubt 
that  exi)ediency  w^hich  suggests  any  change  not  based  u])on  what  would 
seem  to  be  a  general  and  intelligent  demand.  Uniformity  is  not  more 
desirable  than  stability  in  the  municipal  regulations  of  a  great  people. 
So  too  in  dealing  with  the  revenues  of  a  i)eople  who  have  always  shown 
a  coomiendable  willingness  to  famish  the  means  of  government  and  who 
gnnnble  as  little  as  any  community  to  be  found  any  where  in  paying 
necessary  taxation  for  the  obvious  purposes  of  self  government.  Too 
much  caution  cannot  be  exercised  in  selecting  the  objects  of  its  use,  too 
mneh  care  cannot  be  bestowed  in  considering  the  purposes  for  which  it 
maybe  sought  nor  in  themodeof  its  expenditure  where  i)ositively  demand- 
ed for  the  public  good.  You  must  in  all  cases  he  the  judges  of  what  ap- 
propriations are  or  shall  be  necessary,  what  objects  of  concern  or  projects 
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of  improvement  demand  snpport  from  the  treasury;  what  amount  of 
revenue  shall  be  raised  and  expended.  You  will  fearlessly  meet  every 
obligation  of  good  government  and  pass  upon  the  merits  of  every 
scheme  to  come  before  you  demanding  legislative  action,  and  doubtless 
will  not  hesitate  to  meet  in  a  liberal  spirit,  every  just  and  proper  de- 
mand to  be  made  upon  your  deliberations.  If  a  recommendation  were 
necessary,  I  would  heartily  recommend  such  action ;  but  this  suggestion 
occurs  to  me  and  I  submit  it  to  your  consideration.  Just  now,  and  in- 
deed for  some  years  to  come,  many  of  our  counties,  towns  and  cities 
are  laboring  under  the  self-imposed  infliction  of  local  indebtedness,  con- 
tracted largely  in  encouraging  the  construction  of  railroads  leading  to, 
or  running  through  their  limits.  The  bonds  issued  to  meet  this  indebted- 
ness, and  the  constantly  accruing  interest  upon  them  must  be  paid.  In 
order  to  discharge  these  obligations  and  preserve  good  faith,  heavy  local 
taxation  wiU  be  necessary  for  some  time.  Prudence  may  therefore  die- 
tate,  that  while,  as  guardians  of  the  whole  State,  you  must  look  first  at 
the  public  welfare,  you  ought  not  entirely,  in  imposing  taxes  for  State 
purposes,  to  lose  sight  of  the  local  burdens  which  are  to  be  met  and 
borne  by  the  same  people  who  also  furnish  the  means  to  meet  appropria- 
tions for  the  general  objects  of  State  care  and  control. 

Gentlemen,  I  respectfully  invite  you  attention  to  the  consideration  of 
another  subject.  I  think  the  circumstances  of  the  times  will  permit  a 
brief  discussion  of  it,  as  I  believe  the  public  feeling  and  judgment  will 
sanction  the  changes  recommended  in  regard  to  it.  There  is,  or  there 
ought  to  be  no  excuse  for  mob  violence  in  a  free  government.  No  pains 
should  be  spared  in  providing  against  any  excuse  for  this  abhorrent 
method  of  settling  grievances.  It  is  a  dangerous  expedient,  one  to 
be  condemned  at  all  hazards,  and  in  no  event  and  under  no  circum- 
stances, though  ever  so  aggravating,  to  be  excused,  palliated  or  resorted 
to.  The  law  must  govern.  It  must  therefore  be  made  to  meet  every 
condition  of  society,  to  define,  regulate  and  punish  every  crime  and  out- 
rage ;  it  must  be  certain  in  itsdefinitions,  consistent  but  unrelenting  in  its 
punishments,  and  ever^'  where,  under  all  circumstances,  in  every  commu- 
nity, punctually,  fearlessly  and  scrupulously  executed.  A  too  tender 
regard  for  human  life  must  not  allow  the  criminal  code  to  be  so  written 
or  executed  as  to  encourage  or  indulge  daring  violations  of  either  its 
letter  or  spirit,  or  to  afford  the  means  under  the  indulgence  of  mere 
technical  constructions  of  it  for  the  escape  of  criminals.  There  is  always 
a  feeling  of  insecurity  in  the  public  breast,  and  to  some  extent,  a  loss  of 
confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  law,  when  the  commimitj'^  learns  that  one 
of  its  violators  has  been  permitted  to  escape  punishment  through 
some  mere  form,  technicality  or  improvident  delay.  A  delil^erate  ^"io- 
lator  of  the  law  may  be  entitled  to  our  sympathy  and  eventually  to  our 
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mercyf  bat  not  until  after  justice  shall  have  been  snbstantiaUy  served.    So 
loDgas  willfal  crime  continues  to  be  a  feature  of  human  society,  it  must  be 
panished ;  and  if  malignant  and  cruel  it  must  be  severely  .punished.    Our 
aolicitude  for  the  innocent  will  not  excuse  us  for  a  system  of  criminal  jnris- 
pnidenee  which  may,  however  faithfully  executed,  yet  be  so  lenient  as  to 
ftcilitate  the  escape  of  the  guilty.'  Instead  of  enlarging,  we  must  limit 
and  restrain  the  opportunities  of  escape.    That  humanity  which  is  based 
upon  justice  will  outweigh,  in  the  Ipng  race  of  life,  in  advantages  and 
blessings  to  mankind,  that  humanity  which  is  based  upon  mercy  alone. 
I  adore  that  principle  of  justice  which  holds  every  man  innocent  until 
his  grnlt'  shall  be  proved  by  competent  evidence,  and  that  oth^  equally 
important  provision  of  our  American  law  which  guarantees  to  every 
person  a  trial  by  a  jury  of  his  countrymen,  but  I  would,  in  practice,  de- 
cline to  carry  the  indulgence  of  this  constitutional  right  to  such  extremes 
as  to  afford  a  pretext  for  baffling  that  other  principle  of  human  justice 
as  well  as  divine,  which  demands  that  the  guilty  shall  suffer.    In  this 
enlightened  age  of  the  world,  and  in  our  now  generally  largely  populated 
eoonties,  filled  with  the  active  industries  of  an  energetic  and  educated 
people,  it  would  hardly  seem  possible  any  criminal  for  any  offense  or 
crime  may  not  receive  a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  in  the  county  where  the 
offence  may  have  been  committed,    ^e  policy  of  our  law  was  for  years 
to  indulge  the  caprice  of  every  criminal  who,  under  any  pretence 
would  seek  to  delay  justice,  and  thwart  the  sanctions  of  the  law 
by  filing  his  affidavit  fidl  of  purjury  to  secure  a  change  of  venue.    It 
was  the  necessary  part  of  every  desx)erate  case  to  resort  to  this  prac- 
tice   Lately  this  policy  has  been  modified.    I  think  the  time  has  now 
arrived  when  we  may  safely  in  the  interests  of  public  justice,  entirely 
abandon  it ;  I  therefore  recommend  to  your  honorable  body  the  passage 
of  a  law  to  disallow  changes  of  venue  in  all  criminal  cases.    I  do  not 
see  but  that  we  may  also  wisely  disallow  changes  of  venue  in  civil.cases. 
It  is  not  true,  in  any  civil  case,  that  parties  may  not  receive  ample  jus- 
tice in  the  county  where  the  cause  of  action  arises,  or  where  the  suit 
Baa  J  be  begun.    There  may  possibly  be  causes  in  which  the  court  may 
be  interested  or  of  kin  to  the  parties,  even  iu  such  cases,  I  think  it  would 
be  &r  better  for  all  parties  to  abide  by  a  law  which  shall  provide  for  *a 
competent  person  skilled  iu  the  law,  to  sit  in  the  case,  and  thus  save  to 
parties  enormous  bills  of  costs,  to  witnesses  great  inconvenience  and 
annoyance,  and  to  the  administration  of  justice,  much  loss  of  time  and 
embarrassment. 

If  any  apprehension  may  exist  that  in  any  possible  event  competent 
jnpors  may  not  be  found  in  criminal  cases,  this  may  be  removed  by  en- 
larging the  list  of  competent  jurymen.  A  man  in  all  other  respects 
deemed  qualified  to  sit  as  a  juror  in  a  criminal  case,  ought  not  to  be 
deemed  disqualified  because  as  a  ;reader.  of  the  news  of  the  day — a 
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habit,  I  believe,  rather  creditable  in  the  public  estimation — ^he  may  have 
read  newspaper  accounts  of  the  case  he  may  be  called  as  a  juror  to  de- 
cide upon.  The .  law  should  go  further,  and  declare  every  person  com- 
petent as  a  juror,  who  may  state  in  open  court  that  he  has  an  opinion 
based  upon  rumor,  or  even  representations  of  the  facte  made  to  him  by 
those  who  may  be  supposed  to  know  something  of  them,  provided  that 
any  bias  or  opinion  he  may  have  will  not  prevent  him  from  rendering  a 
verdict  according  to  the  evidence  given  in  the  case.  It  is  my  opinion, 
under  these  changes  of  the  law  there  will  be  much  less  delay,  far  less 
expenjse,  and  therefore,  more  certainty  and  surety  in  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  law  in  our  State. 

I  trust  I  shall  not  be  going  beyond  the  proper  bounds  of  executive 
propriety  to  remark  that  the  judicial  department  of  our  govemment<,  by 
the  general  intelligence,  the  education  and  standing,  the  sterling  integ- 
rity and  general  fitness  of  those  honorable  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to 
administer  this  department  of  the  State  government,  merit,  and  I  believe 
I  may  say,  receive  the  confidence  of  our  people.  I  cannot  contemplate 
without  shuddering  the  possibility  of  a  coming  time  when  the  respect 
due  to  the.  tribunals  of  justice  might  be  forfeited,  and  this  firm  stay  of 
our  country  jostled  and  weakened.  When  we  contemplate  the  vast  in- 
terests at  stake,  the  deep  concern  of  our  people,  and  the  deservedly 
high  rank  our  courts  have  taken  in  the  country,  we  may  congratydate 
ourselves  and  accept  it  as  a  harbinger  of  permanent  good  to  those  to 
come  after  us ;  that  no  stain  rests  upon  the  judicial  arm  of  our  service ; 
no  suspicion  of  improper  influence  has  thus  far  invaded  its  high  pre- 
cincts, and  no  cause  for  suspicion  rests  upon  it  in  its  broad  field  of  use- 
fulness throughout  our  States  If  I  may  take  so  much  liberty — seeing  it 
plods  along  in  the  rear,  overlooking  the  actions  of  men,  the  changing 
aspects  of  things,  and  the  deliberations  of  Legislative  Assemblies,  a 
sort  of  last  resort,  to  which  we  all  look  for  justice  and  right  when  they 
are  believed  to  have  failed  every  where  else,  slow  to  wrath  but  firm  as  a 
rock — may  not  the  judicial  arm  of  the  service  be  called  the  reserve 
corps,  and  being  so,  must  it  not  keep  in  hailing  distance  of  and  resi)ond 
to  the  advancing  columns  ? 

I  take  it,  gentlemen,  your  observations  lead  you  to  the  conclusion  to 
which  all  reflecting  minds  at  last  come :  that  all  changes  of  constitu- 
tions, modifications  of  laws,  as  well  as  all  reforms  sought  by  legal  enact- 
ments amount  to  but  little,  and  effect  substantially  no  real  imi>rovement 
in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  nor  the  regiilation  of  public  con- 
duct, imlcj^a  built  upon  and  sustained  by  a  healtliy  and  correspondiujj 
public  sentiment.  Good  laws  materially  assist  in  promoting  the  general 
prosperity  when  based  ui>on,  ui)held  and  sustained  by  a  proper  public 
morality.    I  believe  experience  will  show  that  legislation,  in  advance  of 
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public  necessity,  throBt  forward  before  its  day,  npon  mere  expectation, 
or  to  meet  empirical  notions  of  morality  or  reform,  will  not,  in  the  end, 
prove  wise  or  nsefiiL  Marching  side  by  side  with  the  experience  of  the 
age,  as  we  shall  comprehend  it,  and  the  necessities  of  the  times  as  we 
shall  understand  them,  we  shall  come  nearer  the  standard  of  prudent 
legislation,  and  most  likely  fulfill  the  reasonable  expectations  of  our  con- 
stituents, promote  the  general  prosperity  of  the  State,  and  deserve  the 
&vor  of  the  ruler  of  the  universe. 

R  J.  OGLESBT. 


GOVERNOR'S  MESSAGE. 


State  of  Illinois,  Executive  Department, 

Springfield,  Jantuiry  8, 1873. 

To  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of  RepresentaUveff : 

By  the  Constitution,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Governor,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  session  and  at  the  close  of  his  term  of  office,  to  give 
to  the  General  Assembly  information,  by  message,  of  the  condition  of  the 
State,  and  also  to  recommend  such  measures  as  he  shall  deem  expedient. 

It  is  an  easy  and  pleiisant  task  for  a  retiring  (}ovemor  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  evidences 
of  development  and  progress  that  mark  the  condition  of  the  State. 

The  cities  and  towns  that  adorn  the  shores  of  the  rivers  and  lakes 
and  dot  the  prairies  are  increasing  in  population  and  wealth,  railroads 
are  in  process  of  construction  that  will,  when  completed,  connect  the 
remotest  and  most  isolated  districts  with  the  centres  of  commerce. 
The  manufacturing  interests  have  been  extended  and  increased,  the 
ianns  and  orchards  and  vineyards  were  during  the  past  year  productive, 
and  the  means  for  the  supply  of  the  actual  wants  of  the  population  are 
more  than  usually  abundant.  In  all  the  material  elements  essential  to 
its  fature  growth  and  prosperity,  the  State  of  Illinois  has  nothing 
mcHreto  desire. 

Nor  can  it  be  asserted  that  the  people  of  the  State  have  been  unmind- 
ful of  tbeir  social  duties,  for  public  provision  for  the  education  of  all  the 
children  of  the  State  is  already  made.,  and  will  hereafter  keep  pace  with 
flie  advancing  public  wants,  while  institutions  intended  for  the  pur- 
poses of  advanced  education  and  higher  culture  are  increasing  in  num- 
beni,  and  are  widening  their  fields  of  usefulness;  and  although  our  gen- 
eral system  for  the  care  of  the  poor  and  permanently  helpless  classes  is 
not  complete,  nor  yet  entirely  satisfactory  in  its  methods  or  results,  the 
people  of  the  State  have  cheerfully  submitted  to  all  taxes  imposed  upon 
them  for  that  class  of  objects,  and  have  gone  beyond  their  representa- 
tives in  demanding  that  nothing  required  by  the  most  enlightened  hu- 
manity for  the  relief  or  maintenance  of  the  objects  of  public  charity 
diall  be  left  undone. 

It  is  with  the  most  profound  satisfaction  that  I  am  able  to  say,  that 
notwithstanding  my  extensive  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  State 
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during  my  official  term,  I  have  never  heard  from  any  person  a  mnrmur 
against  any  tax  actually  levied  or  proposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  af- 
flicted or  helpless;  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  General 
Assembly,  true  to  the  spirit  of  their  constituents,  have  been  always  wil- 
ling to  appropriate  as  much  money  for  the  same  objects  as  they  could  be 
satisfied  would  be  wisely  expended.  And  with  qualifications  and  ex- 
ceptions to  which  I  will  hereafter  again  refer,  the  criminal  and  penal 
laws  are  enforced,  and  peace  and  order  prevails  throughout  the  State. 

In  my  message  to  the  General  Assembly  of  January  4,  1871,  I  had 
occasion  to  specify  a  number  of  instances  of  violence  by  mobs,  and  I 
regret  to  be  compelled  to  say,  that  since  that  time  other,  though  fewer, 
outrages,  of  a  similar  character,  have  occurred  at  different  jwiuts  in  the 
State.  In  some  of  the  cases  that  have  been  reported  to  me,  the  acts 
of  the  mob  were  done  opeidy  and  publicly,  and  in  one  case,  a  band  of 
armed  and  disguised  men  avssassinated  a  peacefid  citizen  at  his  home. 
In  each  of  the  cases  reiwrted  to  me  I  offered  a  reward  of  one  thousand 
dollars  for  the  apprehension  and  conviction  of  the  guilty  parties. 

Perhaps  we  are  not  permitted  to  hope  that  the  State  will  hereafter  be 
entirely  exempted  from  outbursts  of  jjopular  jiassion  that  will  override 
reason,  and  justice,  and  law;  nor  can  it  be  expected  that  designing  or 
malignant  men  will  not  be  found  who  will  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of 
some  pretext  for  organizing  and  directing  the  passions  of  mobs,  or  who 
will  seize  upon  occasions  of  passing  frenzy  of  the  public  mind  and  pre- 
cipitate the  commission  of  crimes ;  but  from  evidences  afforded  me,  I 
am  x)ersuaded  that  the  peojile  of  all  parts  of  the  State  are  impressed 
with  the  c>onviction,  supported  by  the  experience  of  some  localities,  that 
mobs  demoralize  and  deprave  the  public  conscience  and  i>romote  the 
commission  of  crimes.  We  may  therefore  hoi>e  that  examples  of  mob 
outrages  wiU  be  hereafter  rare  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

From  the  language  of  the  newspaper  press  and  the  rei>orted  expres- 
sions of  citizens  in  public  meetings,  the  people  of  the  State  have  been 
led  to  apprehend  that  crime  and  disorder  has  increased  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  and  other  large  cities  of  the  State.  After  having  given  much 
attention  to  the  facts  of  the  more  aggravated  offenses  rei)orted  to  have 
been  perjietrated  in  Chicago,  as  weU  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the 
city,  I  am  satisfied  that  many  of  the  reports  that  have  infiuenc^d  the 
public  belief  are  exaggerated,  and  that  considering  the  extraordinary 
circumstance  of  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  city  within  little 
more  than  a  year  past,  and  the  great  influx  of  population  from  every 
quarter,  the  laws  are  enforced  and  order  is  as  well  maintained  in  Chi- 
cago as  in  other  great  cities  of  the  country.  It  is  true  that  some  start- 
ling examples  of  fraud  in  commercial  circles  liave  occiured  m  Chicago 
that  are  in  their  influence  more  disastrous  to  the  morals,  the  business 
and  the  character  of  the  people  of  the  State,  than  is  the  aggregate  effect 
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of  maDj  minor  offenses,  and  the  parties  implicated  in  them  are  still  un- 
pnnished.  And  much  opposition  has  been  made  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  relating  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  to  keeping  open 
public  drinking  establishments  on  the  Sabbath,  but  the  commercial 
frauds  referred  to  seem  to  be  but  characteristic  of  the  x)eriod,  and  the 
controversies  in  respect  to  the  liquor  and  Siuiday  laws  can  produce  no 
mischief  while  confined  to  the  use  of  legal  means  for  the  maintenance 
of  real  or  supposed  rights,  or  for  influencing  public  opinion. 

The  extensive  acceptance  of  the  belief  that  crimes,  especially  those  of 
a  homicidal  character,  have  increased  in  frequency,  has  led  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  many  changes  in  the  law,  with  a  view  to  a  remedy. 

The  changes  most  frequently  insisted  ui)on  may  be  stated  to  be: 

■ 

Ist  The  abolition  of  the  grand  juiy  system,  and  the  substitution  for  an 
indictment  of  an  accusation  to  be  preferred  by  the  law  oflBcers  of  the 
State.  2d.  To  take  from  parties  charged  with  crimes  the  right  to  a 
change  of  venue.  3d.  To  disallow  challenges  to  persons  upon  the  ground 
of  an  opinion  formed  upon  information  obtained  from  printed  pubhca- 
tions,  or,  as  some  proi)ose,  without  regard  to  the  source  from  whence  the 
information  is  acquired,  if  the  proposed  juror  will  swear  that,  notwith- 
standing any  opinion  he  may  entertain,  he  can  try  the  case  imi)artially. 
4th.  To  estabhsh  additional  restrictions  upon  the  right  of  accused  per- 
sons to  demand  continuances.  5th.  To  make  death  the  i)enalty  for  mur- 
der; and,  6th.  Abolish  or  greatly  restrict  the  exe<^utive  authority  to 
grant  ]>ardons,  and  wholly  take  from  that  department  the  power  to  com- 
mute the  death  penalty  to  imprisonment  for  the  life  of  the  person  con- 
victed, or  for  any  other  term. 

To  those  who  have  such  confidence  in  mere  legislation,  that  they  as- 
sume that  eveiy  abuse  may  be  corrected  and  every  evil  repressed  by 
laws,  and  to  that  other  class,  ignorant  of  the  origin,  history  and  reason 
of  the  institutions  and  rules  and  methods  of  procedure  proposed  to  be 
abrogated  or  changed,  and  who  welcome  every  change  in  tlie  existing 
laws  as  an  improvement,  all  the  alterations  proposed  will  be  acceptable ; 
but  others  will  remember  that  the  grand  jury,  one  of  the  ^'institutions" 
of  our  fi^e  spirited  fathers,  and  most  of  the  formal  and  carefully  guardexi 
rules  of  criminal  i)rocedure  that  are  now  the  subject  of  complaint,  were 
de\ise<i  to  protect  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  people  against  the  ag- 
gressions and  encroachments  of  power,  and  others,  like  that  of  c^mfiding 
the  measure  of  punishment  upon  convictions  for  murder  to  the  jury, 
are  the  results  of  the  observ^ations  of  men  of  the  most  profound  knowledge 
and  the  largest  experience  in  tha  administration  of  criminal  laws.    They 
are  parts  of  a  judicious  and  well  settled  system,  not  perfect,  but  that 
combines  greater  advantages  for  the  prompt  administration  of  justice, 
with  the  proper  guards  for  th^  safety  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  than 
any  that  exists  in  any  comitry  or  under  any  form  of  government. 
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In  view  of  the  necessity  that  has  always  been  admitted  to  exist  for 
careful  regulations  for  the  protection  of  individuals,  it  is  painful  to  wit- 
ness the  mistaken  zeal  that  prompts  a  portion  of  the  public  i^ress  and 
influential  public  bodies  to  urge  fundamental  changes,  simply  that  citi- 
zens may  be  made  more  defenceless  when  pursued  by  the  authorities  of 
the  law  upon  accusations  of  crime.  Every  change  in  the  criminal  laws 
that  deprives  parties  accused  of  a  means  for  obtaining  an  imjiartial  trial, 
or  that  proposes  to  substitute  the  discretion  of  a  judge  or  of  a  Staters 
attorney  for  fixed  and  well  defined  rules  of  law  or  settled  modes  of  pro- 
cedure, is  a  sacrifice  of  the  safety  of  the  citizen.  Happily,  excei)t  on 
occasions  when  the  public  mind  is  excited  by  appeals  to  popular  fears  or 
prejudices,  the  passions  %i  the  American  people  are  not  cruel ;  but  who 
is  prepared  to  say,  that  when  a  citizen  may  be  put  upon  his  trial  ui>on 
a  charge  that  involves  his  life,  in  the  midst  of  a  community  filled  with 
prejudice  against  him,  without  the  power  to  demand  of  right  the  removal 
of  his  trial  to  an  impartial  \icinage,  with  no  right  of  continuance  to 
await  a  better  state  of  i)ublic  sentiment  or  to  obtain  e\idence,  no  chal- 
lenge to  his  triers  upon  the  ground  of  opinions  fonned  against  him,  death 
tlie  inevitable  consequence  of  conviction,  and  the  Governor  without 
power,  even  upon  the  clearest  facts,  to  arrest  the  bloody  sentcnc^i,  the 
vindictive  prejudices  of  some  community  may  not  demand  a  \ictira,  and 
that  then  a  State's  attorney  may  not  be  found  who  will  consent  to  ac- 
cuse, and  the  judge,  upon  whose  discretion  the  rights  of  the  citizen  de- 
pends, yield  to  public  clamor  and  consent  to  the  sacrifice  f 

The  "institution''  of  grand  and  petit  juries  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
judicial  system  of  a  free  State.  Theorists  who  can  demonstrate  that  the 
rule  of  a  single  wise  man  is  better  than  that  of  the  multitude,  and  law 
reformers  who  would  substitute  the  discretion  of  a  State's  attorney  or  a 
judge  for  the  deliberations  of  a  grand  jury  or  fixed  rules  of  procedure, 
alike  forget  that  no  method  of  election  has  been  yet  devised  that  will 
insure  the  choice  of  the  wisest  for  rulers  or  State's  attorneys  or  judges, 
nor  do  they  attach  enough  importance  to  the  fact,  that  in  a  republics  no 
system  of  laws  can  be  devised  that  will,  without  endangering  the  })ubliG 
liberties,  be  effective  for  the  prevention  and  i)unishment  of  crimes,  unless 
the  laws  themselves  provide  for  the  participation  of  the  people  in  their 
administration,  and  that  neither  public  nor  private  rights  can  be  seinire 
when  they  are  in  any  important  sense  subject  to  the  discretion  of  any 
ruler  or  magistrate. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that,  while  the  attention  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly should  be  directed  to  the  present  state  pf  the  criminal  laws,  and  the 
rules  of  criminal  procedure,  with  a  view  to  their  improvement,  nothin|^ 
should  be  done  to  enlarge  the  discretion  of  the  courts  in  criminal  casea, 
nor  delude  the  people  with  the  belief  that  any  change  that  can  be  made 
will  relieve  them  from  the  necessity  of  gi^^ng  their  own  attention  to  the 
proper  execution  of  the  laws. 
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It  is  at  once  the  vice  and  weakness  of  wealthy  and  prosperous  com- 
manities,  that  a  majority  of  those  who  should  be  the  most  capable  and 
nsefiil  citizens,  from  purely  selfish  reasons,  prefer  to  delegate  the  dis- 
charge of  their  most  imi)ortant  public  duties  to  others,  and  exi)erience 
has  ilcinonstrated  that  whether  the  mercenaries  who  undertake  the  [)ro- 
tcction  of  the  public  interests,  or  who  are  by  the  indifierence  of  the  peo- 
ple allowed  to  seize  conti-ol  of  public  aflairs,  are  the  hired  soldiers  of  a 
standing  army  or  the  traders  in  oflBces,  who  cajole,  neglect  and  plunder 
tlie  ix^ople^  or  those  who  make  jui'y  duty  a  trade,  the  result  is  the  same : 
the  degnulation  of  the  laws,  contemi)t  for  public  justice,  and  in  the  end 
all  the  securities  for  the  safety  of  life,  liberty  and  property  are  destroyed. 
I  do  not  foel  at  liberty  to  consume  much  space  in  the  discussion  of  the 
change  in  the  law,  insisted  upon  by  many,  to  take  from  the  jiu'y  on  trials 
for  murder  the  right  to  determine  whether  the  party  found  guilty  shall 
suffer  death  or  be  i)miished  by  confinement  in  the  Penitentiary  for  any 
term  exceeding  fourteen  years,  and  that  may  extend  to  the  whole  of  his 
life,  and  make  the  judgment  of  death  the  absolute  legal  consequence  of  a 
con\iction  for  mm*der. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  the  State  to  put  persons  to  death,  who 
by  their  own  deliberate  criminal  acts  make  that  course  necessary  for  the 
public  safety,  nor  do  I  question  the  existence  of  the  right  to  inflict  the 
death  i>enalty  as  a  punishment  for  crime ;  but  1  am  quite  as  d(^cided  in 
the  eonvi<;tion  that  that  mode  of  punishment  has  but  little  influence  to 
deter  from  the  commission  of  crime,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  it  is  a 
woni  out  vestige  of  barbarism,  that  hardens  and  depraves  the  people. 

I)elil)erate  homicide  by  public  authority  has  much  greater  influen(!e  tx) 
weaken  respect  for  human  life  than  the  commission  of  murder  by  law- 
less persons,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  that 
portion  of  the  so-called  religious  and  the  secular  press  that  demand  the 
more  frequent  infliction  of  death  by  judicial  sentence*,  concede  the  whole 
point  in  dispute,  when,  impressed  with  the  horrible  and  dei)raving  influ- 
ence of  i)nblic  executions,  they  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  excluding 
those  from  the  specta<*Je  who  are  to  be  instructed  and  imi)res8ed  by  the 
example.  It  may  be  true  that  there  are  classes  of  persons  who  can 
only  be  restrained  from  the  commission  of  crimes  by  the  fear  of  death. 
There  may  be  communities  in  which  the  example  of  the  infliction  of  the 
death  in^naity  w^ould  be  productive  of  benefit,  and  it  may  also  be  true 
that  monsters  of  crime  may  sometimes  be  found  whose  extermination  is 
demanded,  not  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  law,  but  the  dignity  of 
human  nature.  It  w^ould  not  therefore  be  judicious  for  the  State  to  re- 
nounce the  power  to  inflict  death,  but  the  propriety  of  the  exercise  of 
the  power  in  any  instance  can  best  be  determined  by  a  jury  drawn  from 

the  IxKly  of  the  i)eople.    And  it  may  be  proper  for  me  to  make  some 

allusion  to  the  probable  influence  of  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power 
by  the  Governor  upon  the  administration  of  the  criminal  laws. 
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The  execmtive  authority  to  grant  pardons,  reprieves  and  commutations, 
is,  under  the  Constitution,  absohite,  and  to  be  exercised  by  him  at  his 
discretion,  and  like  all  discretionary  powers  confided  to  i)ublic  officers, 
is  extremely  liable  to  abuse. 

I  have  exercised  the  i)ardoning  power,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  convictions  in  the  State,  more  sparingly  than  any  of  my  prede- 
cessors, and  I  am  satisfied  that  I  have  done  so  in  improper  cases.  But 
I  have  had  the  satisfjvction  of  releasing  persons  from  the  Penitentiary 
after  they  had  furnished  to  me  the  most  unquestionable  proof  of  their 
innocence  of  the  alleged  crimes  of  which  the  jury  had  found  them  guilty, 
I  have,  by  pardon,  shortened  terms  of  imijrisonment  that  were  certified 
to  me  by  the  judges  and  juiies  imposing  them  to  be  excessive,  and  I 
have  in  more  than  one  instance  interfered  for  the  relief  of  tlie  j^oot  and 
ignorant  who  were  the  victims  of  the  arts  of  designing  persons. 

We  know  that  the  blindness  of  legal  justice  is  but  a  fable,  and  that 
though  the  laws,  in  their  letter  and  spirit,  are  just  and  humane,  and 
equal,  as  a  practical  fact  the  wealthy  and  influential  do  disregard  or 
violate  them  with  a  measure  of  iini)unity  not  permitted  to  the  poor  and 
friendless. '  We  know,  too,  that  the  jails  into  which  those  who  are 
accused  of  the  commission  of  crimes  and  are  unable  to  furnish  bail  are 
crowded — are  moral  i)est  houses — ^where  vice  is  taught  to  the  innocent, 
and  the  guilty  made  more  depraved.  We  know  that  instances  are  not 
wanting  in  which  jailers  or  their  subordinates,  alone  or  in  conjunGtion 
with  some  of  a  class  of  professional  men  who  dishonor  the  law  and  dis- 
grace the  courts  that  tolerate  their  presence,  have  deprived  friendless 
prisoners  of  all  they  possess,  and  have  then  delivered  them  over  to  a 
certain  conviction,  their  sentences  of  imi>ri8onment  aggravated  and 
lengthened  by  the  vile  character  of  their  counsel,  who  first  robbed  and 
then  betrayed  them.  I  have  pardoned  some  of  this  class  of  unfortunates 
upon  the  ground  that  if  the  State  cannot  protect  them  it  ought  to  make 
them  the  reparation  of  forgiveness. 

Ko  subject  is  more  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  representatives  of 
an  enlightened  Christian  people  than  the  imperfect  provision  made  by 
the  laws  of  the  Sta-te  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  poor,  the 
ignorant,  the  inexi)erienced  and  the  friendless,  in  the  criminal  coiu^s. 
The  e\i\  is  most  apparent  in  the  cities  and  populous  counties  of  the 
State.  Every  year  the  population  of  the  State  is  increased  by  emi- 
grants from  all  the  nations  of  Em^ope,  and  from  every  State  of  the 
Union,  who  are  of  every  grade  of  character  and  every  degree  of  intel- 
ligence. Of  the  thousands  that  come  into  the  State,  many  are  ignorant 
of  our  language  and  our  laws,  and  many  are  upon  their  arrival  poor  and 
often  ill,  dispirited  and  inexperienced.  In  the  cities  tilie  missionaries  of 
vice  are  ever  active,  and  its  temples  are  always  open,  and  from  their  doors 
none  are  driven  away;  to  these  the  inexperienced  and  unwary  are  often 
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tempted  to  resort,  or  fronl  want  of  employment  the  irresolute  are  im- 
pelled to  the  commission  of  crime,  or  often  they  are  made  the  dxipes 
and  instnmients  of  those  with  whom  crime  is  a  trade,  or,  being  stran- 
gers and  friendless,  they  are  readily  suspected,  and  when  arrested  they 
are  miable  to  find  bail  and  are  committed  to  jail,  and  if  indicted,  the 
judge,  Lowever  humane  and  considerate,  is  comi^elled  to  entrust  their 
defence  to  some  lawj'er  "without  standing  or  experience  in  his  profession, 
and  a  conviction*  follows,  for  there  is  no  one  to  demand  justice  or  im- 
plore mercy.    It  is  tune  that  the  practice  of  delivering  the  living  bodies 
of  poor  prisoners  to  legal  students  for  professional  instruction  was 
abandoned,  and  I  insist  that  provision  should  be  made  by  law  for  the 
election  or  appointment,  in  the  large  cities  and  populous  counties  of  the 
State,  of  suitable  persons  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  visit  the  places 
where  ])ersons  are  confined  upon  criminal  charges,  confer  with  and  ad- 
vise poor  prisoners,  i)rotect  them  from  oppressions  and  extortions,  at- 
tend examinations,  investigate  the  charges  against  them,  advise  with 
injured  parties,  and  the  court  and  Static's  attorney,  with  a  view  to  the 
dismissal  of  prosecutions  where  the  ends  of  justice  woidd  by  that  course 
be  promoted,  or  with  reference  to  the  proi)er  measiu-e  of  punishment  in 
cases  where  the  punishment  is  discretionary  with  the  judge,  or  in  proper 
cases  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  counsel  assigned  by  the  court, 
manage  their  defense.    A  proposition  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
an  officer  to  watch  the  administration  of  the  laws  from  the  standpoint 
of  those  who  are  accused  of  crimes  is  novel,  but  every  one  familiar 
with  the  administration  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  State,  is  fiilly  aware 
of  the  fact  that  a  truthful  statement  of  all  the  wrongs  inflictoxl  upon 
pca^ns  charged  with  offences  would  prove  that  many  crimes  have  been 
eomnutted  in  the  name  of  the  law. 

BAILBOADS. 

An  important  exception  to  the  general  disposition  to  obey  the  laws, 
which  prevails  throughout  the  Statie,  is  found  in  the  refiisal  of  common 
earners  of  passengers  and  freights  by  railways  to  obey  the  constitu- 
tional and  legal  enactments  provided  for  the  regidation  of  that  import- 
ant interest,  and  the  x)eople  of  the  State,  aware  of  the  refusal  of  this 
dass  of  persons  to  obey  the  laws,  and  of  the  mischiefs  their  contempt 
of  the  authority  of  the  State  produces,  look  to  the  General  Assembly 
to  make  further  and  efficient  efibrts  to  provide  a  remedy. 

The  r^ort  of  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commissioners,  which  is 

now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and  will  be  laid  before  the  General 
Assembly  as  early  as  possible,  will  contain  full  inibrmation  as  to  the 

pretensions  of  the  railway  managers,  and  of  the  efforts  made  by  the 
Ccwunissioners  to  enforce  the  authority  of  the  State  over  them. 

Sucoessfiil  resistance  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  sub- 
verts them.    It  can  make  no  difference  whether  such  resistance  is  made 
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by  pliysical«means  too  powerful  to  be  overcome,  or  by  combinations  oi 
financial  interests  that  merely  treat  the  laws  with  contempt,  and  refose 
to  obey  them.  The  eftects  of  successful  physical  resistance  are  immedi- 
ate and  easily  perceived,  while  those  pixxiuced  by  persistent  and  con- 
temptuous disobedience  are  remote  and  may  not  at  once  appear,  but 
they  silently  sap  and  weaken  the  foundations  of  public  order,  and  in 
the  end  destroy. 

The  issue  made  with  the  State,  by  the  distinct  refusal  of  the  managers 
of  railways  to  obey  the  laws  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  for  the 
correction  of  abuses,  and  to  prevent  unjust  discriminations  and  extor- 
tions, is  one  of  power.  It  is  not  pretended  that  in  the  enactment  of  the 
laws  disobeyed  the  General  Assembly  transcended  the  authority  vested 
in  the  Legislature ;  for  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  it  is  made  the 
duty  of  the  General  Assembly,  from  time  to  time,  to  pass  laws  estab- 
lishing reasonable  maximum  rates  of  charges  for  the  transportation  of 
passengers  and  freights  on  the  difterent  railroads  of  the  State,  and  to 
pass  laws  to  correct  abuses  and  to  prevent  unjust  discriminations  and 
extortions  in  the  rates  of  freight  and  passenger  tariffs  on  the  different 
railroads  of  the  State ;  and  by  another  provision  of  the  Constitution, 
railroads  heretofore  constructed,  or  that  may  hei'eaft.er  he  constructed 
in  this  State,  are  declared  to  be  public  highways,  and  fre^  to  all  x>ersons 
for  the  tran8i)ortation  of  their  persons  and  property  thei'eon,  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  law. 

In  opposition  to  the^e  distinct  provisions  of  the  State  Constitution, 
and  the  laws  enacted  in  pursuance  of  them,  the  railroad  corporations 
deny  their  obligation  to  obey,  and  openly  persist  in  refusing  to  conform 
to  the  maximum  rates  allowed  by  the  aets  of  the  General  Assembly,  for 
the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freights  on  their  lines ;  and  the^' 
continue  to  practice  the  abuses  and  enforce  the  unjust  discriminations 
and  extortions  forbidden  by  the  laws ;  and  they  continue,  notwithstand- 
ing the  legislative  prohibition,  to  assert  their  right  to  fix  their  ratio  for 
the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freights  on  their  ixiads,  and  to 
establish  discriminations  at  their  pleasure;  and  they  deny  the  authority 
of  the  State  to  interfere  for  the  regulation  of  the  one  or  the  proliibition 
of  the  other. 

It  is  perhaps  but  just  that  it  should  be  stated  tliat  it  is  sometimes  con- 
ceded by  those  who  manage  the  interests  of  the  railway  cor|>orationa 
tliat  as  carriers  they  are  in  some  way,  or  to  some  extent,  bound  to  e«>n- 

form  to  the  principle  of  reasonableness  in  their  charges;  and  on  some  oc* 
easionssomeof  them  are  understood  to  have  assented  to  the  pro])ositiou, 

which  seemed  to  be  correct  under  the  Constitution  of  1848,  that  reason^ 
ableness  is  the  limit  of  railroad  rates  for  transportation,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  what  are  reasonable  rates  is  to  be  settled  by  the  courts  when 
particular  charges  are  dispttted. 
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But  the  General  Assembly,  by  the  a<5t  of  April  7, 1871,  which  was  en- 
acted to  prevent  unjust  discriminations  and  extortions  in  the  rates  to  be 
charged  for  the  transportations  of  freights,  fixed  certain  rules  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  rates  permitted  to  be  charged  by  the  railways  in  this 
State,  declared  all  rules  and  regulations  and  by-laws  of  any  railroad 
corporation  that  fixed,  prescribed  or  established  any  greater  toll  or 
compensation  than  the  rates  permitted  by  the  act,  to  be  void,  provided 
penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  then  declared 
any  \iillftil  violation  of  any  of  the  acts  to  be  a  forfeiture  of  its  franchises, 
and  by  the  act  of  April  15,  1871,  the  maximum  rates  allowed  to  be 
charged  bj'  railways  for  the  transpori;ation  of  passengers  was  fixed,  and 
provision  made  for  the  enforcement  of  the  act. 

Rei3eating  expressions  employed  before,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  due  to 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  to  the  dignity  and  authority 
of  its  Constitution  and  laws,  that  the  most  energetic  and*  decisive  meas- 
ures should  be  devised  and  adopted  by  the  General  Asembly,  to  limit  the 
pretensions  of  this  rapidly  growing  and  all  absorbing  interest  and  to 
compel  its  obedience.    In  this  view  it  is  essential  that  all  the  offences 
committed  by  the  railway  corporations  should  be  prosecuted  by  indict- 
ment jireferred  by  the  grand  juries,  and  tried  by  juries  of  the  proper 
vicinage.  One  of  the  acts  now  in  force,  pro\ides  that  State's  attorneys  may 
prosecute ;  the  other  that  he  shall  prosecute  for  foifeitures  after  the  almost 
impossible  event  of  the  fifth  conviction  ;  but  State's  attorneys  will  not  be 
likely  to  desire  to  encoiuiter  this  fonuidable  interests  with  no  other  sup- 
port than  the  consciousness  of  having  discharged  duties.    I  therefore 
recommend  that  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  April  7th,  1871,  be  amen- 
ded so  as  to  make  the  penalties  provided  by  that  section  recoverable  by 
indictment  against  the  corporations  and  its  employes,  and  that  the  fifth 
section  be  amended  so  as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  Attorney  General 
to  prosecute  railway  companies  for  violations  of  the  law,  and  that  simi- 
lar altcn*ations  be  made  in  the  act  of  Aiml  15th,  1871. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  real  causes  of  the  manifold  abuses,  extor- 
tions and  oppressions  to  which  the  people  are  subjected  are  to  be  found 
in  the  faet  that  railroad  property  has  passed  under  the  control  of  combi- 
nations of  financial  adventurers  who  are  in  nowise  interested  in  the 
proper  management  of  the  roads. 

This  condition  of  the  management  of  railroads  may  be  accounted 
for  by  referring  it  in  part  to  the  grea,t  increase  of  the  speculative  wealth 

of  the  country ;  the  tendency  everywhere,  in  every  business,  to  organi- 
tation ;  and  the  circumstance,  so  unfortunate  for  the  people,  that  the  Gen- 
eral AsBembly  did  not,  in  the  enactment  of  the  special  and  general  laws 
aathorizing  the  creation  of  railroad  coi'porations,  expressly  resen^e  such 
Biifficient  x>ower  to  regulate  and  control  their  internal  management  as 

would  insure  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  body  of  the  stock- 
holders and  the  public. 
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The  enormous  system  of  internal  improvements  undertaken  by  the 
State  in  its  early  history,  proves  that  the  people  even  then  perceiyjed 
the  usefulness  of  railways,  and  their  willingness  to  make  large  sacri- 
fices to  secure  to  themselves  their  advantages ;  and  since  the  failure  of 
that  system,  no  State  has  made  greater  efforts,  by  liberal  acts  of  incor- 
poration to  private  adventures,  grants  of  the  right  of  way  for  railroads 
previously  acquired  by  the  State,  gratuities  in  money  and  lands,  and 
loans  of  credit  by  coimties  and  other  public  and  municipal  bodies,  to  se- 
cure the  construction  of  railroads,  than  has  Illinois,  and  the  citizens  of 
the  State  have,  with  the  most  hberal  spirit  and  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  aided  in  the  development  of  the  railway  system  to  its  present 
proportions. 

The  State  of  Illinois  contains  within  its  limits  more  than  six  thou- 
sand miles  of  railroad;  they  penetrate  almost  every  county.  And 
the  railroads  of  this  State,  by  their  legal  connections,  and  the  identity 
of  their  interests  and  purposes  with  those  of  other  States,  have  become 
a  part  of  a  system  that  it  is  said  embraces  sixty  thousand  miles  of  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States,  and  which  is  being  extended  to  limits  that 
do  not  admit  of  easy  definition. 

The  railroad  and  carrying  interests  control  a  larger  amount  of  capital 
than  any  other  in  the  United  States,  and  by  means  of  their  capital,  and 
their  intimate  relations  with  aU  other  business  pursuits,  extending  too, 
as  railroads  do,  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  they  exercise  a  greater 
measure  of  influence  than  was  ever  before,  in  any  country,  m  the  hands 
of  individuals.    The  iron  rail,  the  steam  engine  and  the  telegraph,  all 
now  in  substantial  co-oi)eration,  already  control  the  commerce  of  the 
continent,  and  to  a  large  extent  influence  the  value  of  every  product  of 
industry  and  the  profits  of  every  business  piu'suit.    They  build  up  fa- 
vored cities,  and  depress  their  rivals ;  they  have  diminished  the  value 
of  the  great  rivers  as  highways  of  commerce ;  and  the  8hip])iDg  of  the 
lakes,  and  that  engaged  in  coastwise  trade,  embarrassed  by  obstacles 
that  the  engine  upon  the  iron  rail  defies,  maintain  with  the  new  agencies 
but  a  feeble  and  struggling  competition.    From  the  superiority  of  this 
new  method  of  transportation  in  speed,  in  safety  and  power,  all  other 
modes  are  rendered  comparatively  useless,  and  the  country  is  brou^^ht 
to  face  the  fact  that  in  this  age  of  remarkable  commercial  and  intellec-  . 
tual  activity  the  only  available  lines  of  intercourse  and  trade  on  the 
continent  are  under  the  control  of  private  individuals,  who  assert  for 
themselves  the  power  and  the  right  to  impose  burdens  upon  the  inter-  i 
course  and  commerce  of  the  country  to  an  extent  to  which  they  ao-  » 
knowledge  no  definite  limits,  nor  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  thej  t 
claim  as  to  the  amounts  they  may  imiK)se,  do  they  admit  tliemselves  to 
be  bound  to  conform  to  any  rule  of  equality,  but  they  maintain  theirs 
right  to  discriminate  between  difierent  points  on  their  own  lines  be> 
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tireen  different  individuals  engaged  in  the  same  business  at  the  same 
points,  and  to  increase  and  reduce  their  rates  at  pleasure,  until  to  the 
ordinary  hazards  of  business  is  added  the  uncertain  fluctuations  depen- 
dent upon  the  management  of  railways. 

In  my  judgment  the  existing  laws,  intended  to  regulate  the  duties  and 
define  the  obligations  of  common  carriers  by  railway,  will  not  accom- 
plish the  object  desired,  for  the  reason,  amongst  others,  that  they  are  to  a 
certain  extent  based  upon  the  wide  spread  misconception  of  the  true  re- 
lation of  that  class  of  public  agents  to  the  people,  and,  as  a  consequence 
of  that  misconception,  the  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  owners 
ftnd  managers  of  railway  lines  are  confused  and  weakened  by  assuming 
that  the  ownership  and  management  of  railway,  lines  and  the  receipt, 
transportation  and  delivery  of  passengers  and  fi^eights  for  hire,  which 
constitutes  the  business  of  a  common  carrier,  are  so  inseparable  that  they 
are  necessarily  parts  of  the  same  general  business,  while,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  from  the  force  of  practices  that  now  extensively  prevail  on 
many  lines  of  railway,  they  are  e^ssential}'^  different  pursuits;  and  regula- 
tions intended  for  the  government  of  the  one,  have  no  fitness  or  proper 
application  to  the  other. 

All  the  railroads  now  in  operation  in  the  State  were  constructed  under 
the  authority  of  laws  that  conferred  upon  the  cori)orators  that  under- 
took them  the  power  to  acquire  the  lands  needed  for  the  use  of  their  road 
by  consent  of  the  owners,  or  to  take  lands  as  for  public  uses  upon  making 
compensation,  and  the  power  to  construct  and  maintain  a  railway  with 
the  proper  appurtenances,  and  to  acquire  and  hold  the  suitable  necessa- 
ly  machinery  to  operate  them,  and  then  to  engage  in  the  business  of 
ocHnmon  carriers  on  their  own  hues ;  and  it  is  to  the  fact  that  railway 
corporations  exercise  the  power  conferred  upon  them  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  common  carriers,  and  by  their  own  arbitrary  authority  fix 
the  rates  they  will  demand  for  services  rendered  exclusively  by  them  on 
yheir  own  lines,  or,  by  combinations  with  other  corporations  that  claim  siAi- 
iarpowers,  fix  the  rates  between  the  more  important  and  distant  points, 
iiat  we  owe  the  interest  that  the  people  feel  in  their  management.  Every 
ne  interested  in  the  subject  of  the  cost  of  the  transportation  of  the  products 
f  the  country  to  a  market,  realizes,  in  the  result  of  the  exercise  of  these 
owers  by  railway  carriers,  all  the  evils  that  are  produced  by  the  exis. 
cnce  of  a  monopoly,  and  many  methods  have  been  proposed  for  affording 
Edief ;  but  without  now  discussing  any  of  them  I  am  satisfied  that  the  only 
leans  that  will  afford  the  country  the  reUef  demanded  is  to  in\ate  and 
Dcoorage  competition  on  all  the  railroads  in  the  State,  between  the  car- 
ters that  own  or  control  them,  and  others  who  upon  just  compensation 
I  be  naade  for  the  use  of  the  roads  and  their  appurtenances,  and  for  the 
zed  facilities  needed,  may  choose  to  engage  in  the  business.  If  the 
onopoly  of  the  business  on  any  of  the  important  lines  of  railroad  was 
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taken  from  the  corpoi*ation  that  owns  the  road,  the  effect  would  soon  be 
perceived  in  the  increased  facilities  for  transportation  and  cheaper  rates. 
It  is  because  competition  is  not  noAV  i)ossible  that  railroad  managers  dis- 
criminate between  localities  and  individuals,  but  if  the  legal  right  of 
others  to  engage  in  business  on  the  railroads  of  the  State  was  once  es- 
tablished by  law,  the  mere  existence  of  the  right  would  constantly  and 
favorably  influence  their  conduct,  though  the  right  of  competition  secured 
to  individuals  by  the  law  might  never  be  exercised. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  break  up  the  monopoly  of  the  use  of  their  own 
railroad  lines  by  common  carriers,  and,  if  possible,  to  separate   the 
ownership  of  railroad  property  from  the  prosecution  of  that  business, 
that  the  Constitutional  Convention  adopted  the  10th,  the  12th  and  the 
14th  sections  of  the  11th  article  of  the  Constitution.    Before  the  adoi>- 
tion  of  the  Constitution  of  1870,  the  public  mind  had  become  so  affected 
with  the  impression  that  railways  could  only  be  usefiil  to  the  public  as 
long  as  the  corporations  controlling  them  were  able  themselves  to  carry 
on  biLsiness  as  common  earners,  that  a  disposition  was  sometimes  appar- 
ent to  consider  the  rolling  stock  and  other  movable  i)ropert3'  of  railroad 
corporations  as  appurtenant  to  the  railroads.   To  correct  that  imi)ression, 
and  to  x^revent  it«  further  growth,  the  10th  section  of  the  11th  article  of 
the  Constitution  was  adopted,  which  declares  "  that  the  rolling  stock 
and  other  movable  property  belonging  to  any  railroad  company  in  tills 
State  shall  be  considered  personal  property,  and  shall  be  liable  to  ex- 
ecution and  sale  in  the  same  manner  as  the  personal  property  of  in- 
dividuals, and  the  General  Assembly  shall  pass  no  law  exempting  any 
such  property  from  execution  and  sale."    And  then,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  the  assertion  of  the  public  right  to  authorize  competition  in  the 
business  of  carriers  on  the  roads  of  the  State,  and  to  furnish  the  basis 
for  a  proper  definition  of  the  right  of  the  owners  of  railroad  proi)ei"ty, 
as  against  the  public  right  to  its  use,  by  the  12th  section  of  that  article 
it  is  declared  "  that  railways  heretofore  constructed,  or  that  may  here- 
after be  constructed  in  this  State,  are  public  highways,  and  shall  be  free 
to  all  persons  for  the  transportation  of  their  persons  and  proi>orty 
thereon,  under  such  regulation  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law."    And  the 
14tli  section  recognizes  the  right  of  the  State  to  take  the  property  of 
corporations  for  public  use  to  the  same  extent  as  the  property  of  in- 
dividuals may  be  taken. 

Tliese  constitutional  provisions  are  intended  to  establish  that  there 
is  no  necessary  connection  between  the  ownership  of  railroads  and  the 
prosecution  of  the  biLsiness  of  common  carriers  byithe  same  persons  or 
corporations ;  that  railroads  are  public  highways,  in  which  the  public 
have  rights,  the  most  important  of  which  is  to  use  them  for  the  ti-uiis- 
portation  of  their  persons  and  property,  subject  only  to  regulations  to 
be  provided  by  law  j    that  the  proi)erty  of  railroad  corporations   may 
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be  taken  by  the  State  for  public  uses  to  give  effect  to  its  own  policy;  and 
the  proper  conclusion  from  these  sections  and  from  the  whole  scope  of 
that  portion  of  the  Constitution  which  refers  to  railroads,  is,  that  the 
policy  intended  to  be  supported  is  to  break  up  the  monopoly  of  the 
earning  business,  which  the  owners  and  managers  of  railroads  have 
secured,  and  make  the  lines  of  railroads  free  to  commerce,  subject  only 
to  the  rights  of  the  corporations  and  individuals  to  whom  they  belong 
to  demand  compensation  for  tlieir  use,  and  then  only  to  the  extent  to 
vliich  they  may  be  used. 

Die  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  State  Constitution  is  that  railways 
are  highways,  and  that,  considered  alone  in  that  character,  they  belong 
to  the  public,  subject  to  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  State ;  and 
adopting  the  language  of  the  Supreme  Court,  employed  in  some  of  the 
ea8es  in  which  that  tribunal  has  sustained  subscriptions  made  by  public 
bodies  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  railroads,  they  are  improved  high- 
icaysy  and  the  corx>orations  that,  by  the  permission  and  under  the 
authority  of  the  State,  invested  their  means  hi  making  the  improvemenUy 
acquired  fixed,  exclusive  and  vested  property  interests  in  the  highway 
as  improved,  which  the  State  has  no  constitutional  power  to  disturb  or 
displace,  except  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  and  power  of  eminent 
docnain,  and  upon  making  just  compensation.  But,  it  is  tnie,  as  before 
statHl,  that  the  corporations  that  constructed  and  improved  these  high- 
ways, in  addition  to  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  to  construct 
and  maintain  their  roads,  were  authorized  to  employ  upon  them  the 
most  improved  methods  of  transportation,  and  to  engage  in  and  carry 
on  the  business  of  common  carriers  of  passengers  and  freights ;  and 
under  the  Constitution,  their  right  to  carry  on  that  business  cannot  be 
taken  from  them  by  legislative  action,  nor  by  the  exercise  of  the  right 
or  power  of  eminent  domain,  for  after  others  have  acquired  the  right  to 
engage  in  business  as  carriers  on  the  lines  of  their  railways,  there  re- 
mains to  the  corporations  but  the  right  of  participation  in  a  common  right 
▼iiich  cannot  be  taken  by  the  State  in  the  exercise  of  any  of  its  powers. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  theory  of  the  Constitution  thus  presented 
concedes  to  the  owners  of  railroads  the  right  to  compensation  for  the 
Bse  of  tlieir  roads,  to  the  full  extent  that  its  use  may  be  required  or 
taken,  and  it  will  be  easy  for  the  General  Assembly  to  prescribe  rules 
under  which  carriers  will  be  authorized  to  place  upon  any  of  the  rail- 
loads  of  the  State  a  definite  niunber  of  engines  and  carnages  to  m<ake 
stated  trips  from  and  to  certain  points,  to  move  at  an  established  rate 
of  speed,  to  use  the  appurtenances  of  the  road,  and  the  fixed  facilities 
provided  by  the  corporation,  or  the  right  to  provide  facilities  at  differ- 
eait  and  convenient  points  along  the  line,  all  to  be  governed  by  such 

H^ual  and  proper  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  corporation. 
But  the  exclusive  right  of  railroad  corporations  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
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ness  of  common  carriers  on  their  lines  is  not  supported  by  any  just  view 
of  the  law.  They  may,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  other  carriers 
engage  in  business  on  their  lines  continue  to  prosecute  the  same  busi- 
ness, but  upon  the  highway  of  commerce  in  which  they  are  interested 
as  owners,  they,  while  employed  in  the  office  and  duty  of  carriers,  have 
no  superior  rights  to  others. 

In  the  conclusion  of  this  view  of  this  -  important  subject  it  is  due  to 
myself  that  I  should  say,  that  the  interests  of  the  country  demand  that 
the  power  claimed  by  private  persons  and  corporations  to  control  all  the 

great  lines  of  intercourse  between  the  remotest  points  on  the  continent, 
and  the  great  centres  of  commei-ce  and  trade,  cannot  be  longer  endured. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  system,  when  railroads  were  merely  subordinates 
to  the  natural  lines  of  transportation,  and  their  only  competitors  for 
business  were  the  wagons  of  the  pioneers,  rights  and  powers  were  con- 
ceded to  the  corporations  that  controlled  them,  that  are  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  relations  they  now  bear  to  the  commerce  of  the  country. 
They  have  superseded  the  rivers  and  the  lakes,  and,  like  them,  must  be 
made  free,  subject  to  no  other  burdens  than  such  as  are  necessary  to 
compensate  those  that  own  them ;  and  no  system  of  regulations  which 
concedes  the  unfounded  claim  of  railroad  corporations,  that  ai'e  also  en- 
gaged in  business  as  common  carriers,  to  the  exclusive  use  of  their  lines 
for  their  own  business,  will  or  can  be  effectual  to  prevent  the  abuses, 
unjust  discriminations  and  extortions  under  which  the  people  have  suf- 
fered so  much,  and  of  which  they  so  justly  complain, 

PENAL  AND  REFORMATORY  INSTITUTIONS. 

THE  PENITENTIARY. 

At  an  early  day  the  report  of  the  Penitentiary  Commissioners  will  be 
laid  before  the  General  Assembly,  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  in- 
forming the  representatives  of  the  people  that  what  wa«  expected  when 
the  law  now  in  force  for  the  government  of  the  Penitentiary  was  passed 
is  realized,  that  the  institution  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some  montlis 
past,  practically  self-sustaining. 

On  the  17th  day  of  April,  1871,  the  General  Assembly,  embarrassed 
by  the  unexi>ected  and  unfortunate  controversy  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
I)osed  relocation  of  the  seat  of  government,  susjieuded  its  session  until 
the  fifteenth  of  November  following,  and  left  the  Penitentiary  mauage- 
ment  without  the  means  of  providing  employment  or  support  for  the 
convicts,  and  largely  indebted  and  without  credit,  so  that  in  fact  there 
were  no  means  of  carrying  on  the  institution.  1  was  comi)elled  to  con- 
vene the  General  Assembly,  and  to  again  urge  such  changes  in  the  law 
for  the  government  of  the  Penitentiary  as  experience  had  shown  to  be 
necessary,  and  to  ask  an  approi)riation  from  the  treasury-  for  the  sup- 
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port  of  the  institution,  if  such  a  law  could  not  be  passed.  I  accord- 
ingly issued  my  proclamation  convening  the  General  Assembly  at 
Springfield  on  the  24th  day  of  May,  1871. 

I  was,  when  I  issued  the  proclamation  convening  the  Legislature, 
fully  aware  of  the  certainty  that  my  motives  would  be  misunderstood 
and  unjustly  censured,  especially  a«  I  was  compelled  to  say  that  I  re- 
garded the  prosecution  of  the  work  upon  the  new  State  house  as  impor- 
tant not  only  to  the  general  interests  of  the  State,  but  as  a  means  of 
providing  immediate  and  remunerative  employment  for  the  convicts  in 
the  Penitentiary.  In  my  message  communicated  to  the  General  As- 
sembly at  its  meeting  on  the  24th  of  May,  1871,  I  frankly  stated  my 
views  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  appropriations  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  work  on  the  State  house,  and  at  the  same  time  I  said  that  "  It  has 
been  my  earnest  desire  since  the  commencement  of  my  official  connec- 
tion with  the  government  of  the  State,  to  see  the  Penitentiary  so  con- 
ducted as  to  accomplish  the  reformation  of  criminals,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  as  little  burdensome  as  possible  to  the  people  of  the  State,  and 
notwithstanding  the  unsatisfactory  resiUts  of  past  operations,  I  still  be- 
lieve that  with  proper  legislation  and  judicious  management  it  may  be 
made  eminently  useftil  as  a  penal  and  reformatory  agency,  and  at  the 
same  time  substantially  self-sustaining  f  and  at  the  same  time  I  felt  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  add,  "  the  only  practicable  system  for  the  successful 
management  of  the  Penitentiary,  in  my  judgment,  is  that  which  com- 
bines the  retention  of  complete  control  of  the  discipline  and  govern- 
ment of  the  convicts  by  the  State,  with  the  lease  of  their  labor  to  per- 
sons engaged  in  special  pursuits,  etc.,"  and  the  General  Assembly,  soon 
after  its  meeting,  pa^ed  a  well  considered  act  which  embodies  and  gives 
effect  to  this  principle,  and  executed  as  the  law  has  been  by  the  Com- 
missioners, whose  names  api>ear  to  the  report,  all  that  was  then  pre- 
dicted has  been  fiiUy  accomplished. 

I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  express  my  obUgations  to  the  Commissioners 
for  the  intelligence  and  fidelity  with  which  they  have  discharged  their 
duties,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  Warden  and  his  subordinates,  of  whose 
services  the  Commissioners  speak  so  highly,  fully  merit  their  conunen- 
dations* 

But  notwithstanding  the  success  of  the  efforts  of  the  Legislature  and 
the  officers  of  the  Penitentiary  to  improve  its  discipUue,  and  to  relieve 
the  treasury  from  the  burden  of  its  support,  I  can  but  consider  what 
bas  been  done  as  but  mere  preparation  for  the  commencement  of  real 
prison  reform. 

I  do  not  propose  any  change  in  the  principle  or  the  general  structure 
of  the  law  now  in  force  regiUating  the  management  of  the  Penitentiary. 
Under  ita  provisions  the  labor  of  the  con\icts  may  be  made  to  pa^^^  the 
expenses  of  the  Penitentiary,  and  under  judicious  management  v^^Ad 
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fa^^orable  conditions  of  the  general  business  of  the  country,  possibly  pro- 
duce a  surplus  of  greater  or  less  amount,  which  ought  to  be  employed 
ioT  the  benefit  of  the  unfortunate  persons  by  whose  labor  it  is  produced. 
Nor  do  I  think  it  possible  to  specifically  direct  the  application  of  any 
suii)lus  earnings  so  as  to^best  promote  the  interests  of  the  convicts.  I 
therefore  recommend  that  authority  be  given  to  the  Commissioners  to 
appropriate  whatever  may  remam  of  the  earnings  of  the  Penitentiary, 
aftf  I*  the  payment  of  aU  it«  expenses,  to  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  convicts,  to  making  temporary  provision  for  the  support  of 
the  more  helpless  and  destitute,  after  their  discharge,  until  they  can  find 
employment,  or  to  aid  them  in  doing  so.  It  is  impossible  for  persons 
unfamiliar  with  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  .to  imagine  the  utter  help- 
lessness of  many  convicts  when  discharged  from  the  Penitentiary.  Com- 
mitted to  the  mstitution  when  comparatively  young,  and  while  there  cut 
off  from  all  intercourse  with  their  fellow  men,  they  come  forth  ignorant 
of  all  the  methods  of  obtaining  honest  support,  they  are  outcasts  who 
feel  that  they  would  not  be  benefited  by  making  their  actual  situation 
known  even  to  the  benevolent,  and  they  are  therefore  abnost  inevitably 
diiven  to  seek  the  society  and  the  aid  of  those  whose  character  and 
habits  of  life  are  such  as  will  afford  no  support  to  any  intention  the  con- 
vict may  have  formed  to  pursue  better  courses.  No  reformatory  system 
can  be  considered  to  be  complete  without  some  provision  for  the  tempo- 
rary shelter  and  support  of  persons  of  this  class,  nor  without  affording 
them  aid  in  finding  employment. 

THE  REFORM  SCHOOL. 

One  of  the  institutions  maintained  by  the  Stat-e,  and  that  from  its 
objects  and  organization  may,  without  great  impropriety,  be  classed  with 
its  charities,  is  the  Reform  School  at  Pontiac. 

This  institution,  though  yet  in  its  infancy,  will,  if  it  is  so  managed  as 
to  maintain  public  confidence  hereafter,  exercise  an  important  and  salu- 
tary infiuence  in  the  improvement  and  reformation  of  a  class  whose  con- 
dition has  always  excited  the  deepest  interest. 

Juvenile  offenders,  whose  crimes  are  most  frequently  the  result  of  the 
incapacity  or  the  negligence  of  parents  or  guardians,  or  of  neglected 
or))hanage,  or  as  exi)erience  has  demonstrated  with  respect  to  many  of 
that  class,  of  lalent  intellectual  or  moral  incapacity  or  disease,  while 
they  attract  and  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  philanthropic,  furnish  the 
most  encouraging  field  for  the  employment  of  reformatory  agencies,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  the  State  advances  in  wealth  and  culture  a 
greater  degree  of  attention  will  be  given  not  only  to  the  classes  intended 
to  be  provided  for  and  benefitted  by  the  Reform  School,  but  to  neglected 
childhood  wherever  it  may  be  found  in  tlie  State. 

It  t^as  been  found  extremely  difficult  in  practice  for  the  courts  to  har- 
niOfuze  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  which  provides  for  the  commit- 
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ment  of  persons  to  the  Beform  School,  and  the  general  laws  that  pro- 
vide for  the  punishment  of  offenders  by  confinement  in  the  penitentiary, 
with  the  obvions  demands  of  criminal  justice.    As  an  illustration  of  the 
difficulty  adverted  to,  it  will  be  observed,  by  reference  to  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  1867,  in  relation  to  the  Beform  School,  that  all  courts  of 
competent  jurisdiction  are  authorized  to  exercise  their  discretion  in 
sending  juvenile  offenders  to  the  county  jails  in  accordance  witli  the 
laws,  or  in  sending  them  to  the  Beform  School,  provided  that  no  person 
shall  be  sent  to  the  Beform  School  for  a  term  that  will  detain  him  be- 
yond the  time  when  he  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.    The 
praetical  effect  of  this  provision  is  that  a  class  of  x>ersons  that  are  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  but  have  nearly  attained  that  age,  are  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  of  the  institution.    If  they  are  within  a  few  mouths 
of  that  age,  a  sentence  to  detention  in  the  Beform  School,  until  they  at- 
tain the  age  of  eighteen  years,  is  but  for  a  nominal  term,  which  sub- 
jects the  State  to  the  expense  of  conveying  the  offender  to  the  institu- 
tion to  remain  for  a  time  too  short  to  be  productive  of  benefit,  while  a 
sentence  to  confinement  in  the  county  jail  produces  all  the  mischiefs  in- 
tended to  be  avoided  by  the  establishment  of  the  Beform  School.    It  is 
suggested  that  it  would  be  a  judicious  method  of  removing  the  difficulty 
to  amend  the  law  so  as  to  authorize  the  courts  to  sentence  juvenile  of- 
foiders  to  the  Befonn  •  School  for  a  term  to  extend  until  they  arrive  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

OEBRIATE  HOSPITAL. 

Becent  investigations  have  led  the  most  intelligent  thinkers  to  the 
eonclusion  that  drunkenness  is  a  form  of  disease  that  admits  of  treat- 
ment and  cure.  This  is  not  the  proper  occasion  to  discuss  nor  present 
at  length  any  of  the  theories  that  have  been  lately  advanced  in  relation 
to  this  form  of  misfortune,  but  enough  is  known  to  inspire  a  measure  of 
confidence  in  the  i)ossibility  of  curing  drunkenness  by  the  use  of  the 
proper  means,  and  no  one  familiar  with  the  liubject  will  hesitate  to  con- 
fess that,  from  its  extensive  prevalence  and  the  mischiefs  and  dangers  it 
is  constantly  producing,  all  efforts  should  be  made  to  ascertain,  by  ex- 
periment, whether  it  does  acbnit  of  permanent  cure ;  nor  would  the  fail- 
ure of  any  experiment  that  might  be  made  by  the  State  relieve  the  sub- 
ject from  embarrassment,  for  there  will  still  remain  in  the  community  a 
large  and  dangerous  class,  to  whom  may  be  traced  the  commission  of  a 
large  projwrtion  of  the  crimes  that  afflict  society  and  disturb  social  order, 
and  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  a  reproach  to  the  State  that  no  mea- 
Bores  can  be  deWsed  which  will  bring  relief.  I  am  aware  tbat  some  still 
urge  the  total  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  liquors  that  produce  intoxi- 
cation, as  the  proper  remedy  for  the  CAil  of  dnmkenness ;   but  I  have 

lever  observed  anv  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  real  intention  on  the  part 
VoL  11—12' 
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of  the  people  to  enforce  measures  of  prohibition,  nor  do  I  believe  the 

total  prohibition  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  agencies  possible.    But  if  1 

am  mistaken  in  this  opinion,  and  the  time  shall  hereafter  arrive  when 

the  men  who  believe  the  total  prohibition  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  li 

quors  judicious  or  possible,  will  come  to  consider  that  object  of  en6agl 

importance  to  induce  them  to  prefer  its  success  to  that  of  i>olitical  par 

ties,  and  vote  according  to  their  convictions,  and  succeed  in  giving  effect 

to  their  views,  it  is  not  so  near  at  hand  that  the  General  Assembly 

should,  on  account  of  its  approach,  delay  to  make  provision  to  reUeT< 

society  from  the  almost  unendurable  evils  that  drunkenness  now  produce 

Kor  would  it,  in  my  judgment,  greatly  affect  the  duty  of  the  Oenera 

Assembly  to  make  provision  to  protect  society  against  the  form  of  dan 

ger  now  under  consideration,  to  express  a  concurrence  with  those  wh 

believe  that  intoxication  is  only  a  crime  that  merits  punishment — aiv 

that  is  the  light  in  which  it  is  regarded  under  existing  laws.    As  a  Grim 

none  of  the  modes  of  punishment  heretofore  employed  have  been  f own 

sufficient  to  suppress  it.  As  a  social  vice  it  is  scarcely  reproved;  i£y  froi 

the  character  or  station  of  the  guilty  party,  it  is  thought  proper  to  pm 

ish  the  offender,  it  is  done  by  the  infliction  and  collection  of  fines,  tJui 

only  impoverish  without  reforming  him,  and  the  only  effect  of  the  £n 

quent  imposition  of  fines  is  to  deprive  him  of  his  property  and  reduce  hi 
family  to  want. 

To  me  the  theories  upon  which  the  laws  respecting  drunkenness  A 
pend  are  as  manifestly  absurd  as  they  are  oppressive  and  unjust.  If 
is  a  mere  habit,  that  inflicts  no  public  injury,  all  the  laws  that  treat 
as  a  crime  are  uiyust,  and  should  be  at  once  repealed.  If  it  is  a  crin 
it  should  be  punished  whenever  committed.  The  laws  should  be  ea 
forced  impartially  and  without  respect  to  the  social  standing  of  tl 
offender,  and  if  a  crime,  persons  who  become  intoxicated  ought  to  I 
subjected  to  the  laws  that  authorise  dangerous  persons  io  be  re&traine 

K  drunkenness  is  a  disease  or  habit  that  produces  physical  alteratioi 
that  assume  the  form  of  diseased  mental  or  nervous  action,  so  that  tl 
subject  becomes  an  object  of  danger  to  individuals  or  to  the  pnbl 
peace,  punishments  that  assume  his  legal  responsibility  areunwarranti 
and  ui^ust,  though  his  confinement  may  be  justified  uix>n  grounds  th 
are  consistent  with  proper  regard  for  the  safety  of  the  public  and  wi 
the  real  interests  of  the  unhappy  victim. 

Accepting  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  most  enlightened  as  well  as  tl 
most  humane  view  of  the  subject,  I  recommend  to  the  General  Assemb 
the  establishment  of  an  asylum  or  retreat  for  inebriates,  to  which  i 
X^ersons  conscious  of  their  unhappy  condition  may  voluntarily  reec 
upon  consenting  to  such  conditions  and  regulations  for  the  govenune 
of  their  conduct  as  may  be  prescribed  under  the  authority  of  law^  a] 
to  which  aU  habitual  dnmkards  and  persons  who  become  dangero 
when  utoxicated  may  be  committed,  and,  if  need  be,  confined  until  enn 
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The  safety  of  individuals  and  of  society  is  involved  in  the  success  of 
the  measure  proposed. 

Under  the  criminal  laws,  all  i)ersons  who  break  the  peace  or  threaten 
to  iDjme  the  i)er8on  or  property  of  another  may  be  committed  to  jail  or 
required  to  |]^ve  bail.  Intoxicated  persons,  from  their  condition,  menace 
the  safety  of  others,  and  if  intoxication  is  a  crime,  as  I  think  it  is  im- 
pn^)erly  sapxK>sed  to  be,  society  has  a  right  to  demand  that  preventive 
means  be  employed  for  its  protection ;  if  a  disease,  as  I  suppose  it  to 
be,  the  victim  of  social  errors  and  vicious  legislation  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  retreat,  and  if  possible  a  cure. 

REVISION  OP  THE  LAWS. 

In  18G9  a  commission  was  appointed,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  providing 
therefor,  to  revise  the  general  statutes  of  the  State.  At  the  subsequent 
KssioD,  a  portion  of  the  work  was  rex)orted  to  the  General  Assembly  and 
idopted.  So  far  as  the  work  of  the  revisers  has  come  to  my  attention, 
n  view  of  the  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter,  it  has  been  well  per- 
Snmed  and  shows  that  it  has  been  entrusted  to  faithful  and  skillful 
lands.  There  having  been  no  revision  or  codification  of  tlie  general 
itatates  since  1845,  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years,  and  there  having  oc- 
aired,  during  the  time,  two  several  revisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Jtate,  it  requires  no  extensive  argument  to  show  the  necessity 
I  completing  this  work  of  revision  at  an  early  day,  that  the  law  may 
le  supplied  to  public  officers  and  citizens  at  reasonable  cost,  and  in 
irq)er  and  intelligible  form. 

If  obedience  to  the  law  is  expected,  it  seems  as  if  ample  provision 
koold  be  made  by  the  law  making  power  to  bring  its  provisions  to  the 
iBowledge  of  those  for  whose  government  it  is  intended,  and  that,  too 
I  methodical  and  intelligible  form,  addressed  to  the  common  understand- 
ig.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  this  subject  may  receive  at  your 
iDds  that  early  and  favorable  attention  which  the  public  interest 
Hold  seem  to  demand. 

THE  JXJBIOIABT. 

It  wiU  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  at  its  present  session  to 
ride  the  State  anew  into  Judicial  Circuits,  as  directed  by  the  13th 
ction  of  the  6th  article  of  the  Constitution.  The  duty  to  be  performed 
(me  of  mnch  delicacy,  and  will  no  doubt  be  accomplished  in  the  just 
id  impartial  spirit  contemplated  by  the  Constitution. 

EEPOETS  OF  STATE  OFFICEES. 

The  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Auditor,  the  Treasurer  and 
iperintendent  of  Public  Instruction  will  be  laid  before  the  General  As- 
nbly.  I  cannot  i)ermit  myself  to  separate  from  these  officers  without 
flying  to  the  fiaithfuluess  v^  ith  which  all  of  them  have  discharged 
iir  duties  to  the  State. 
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These  reports  present  a  dear  and  full  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
business  in  their  respective  offices,  and  contain  much  information  of 
great  value  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

The  State  of  Illinois  is  now  substantially  free  from  debt,  and  the  time 
is  not  distant  when  it  will  occupy  the  proud  position  amongst  the 
States  of  having  discharged  all  its  obligations,  and  of  imposing  no  bur- 
dens upon  its  citizens  except  such  as  may  be  required  to  carry  on  its 
government. 

STATE  OHABITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  excellent  and  exhaustive  report  of  the  Boai*d  of  State  Charities 
('x>ntains  information  of  the  financial  condition  and  wants  of  the  various 
charitable  institutions,  and  at  the  same  time  affords  e^idence  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  policy  that  suggested  the  creation  of  that  Board. 

No  circumistance  connected  with  my  official  life  affords  me  more  plea- 
sure than  to  bear  witness  to  the  earnest  devotion  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  to  their  interesting  and  sometimes  peri>lexing  duties.  Tliey  re- 
ceive no  salaries  for  their  services,  though  nothing,  in  my  judgment,  would 
l>e  more  proper  than  that  they  should  be  allowed  hereafter  such  cou)x>en8ar 
tion  as  will  at  least  partially  indemnify  them  for  the  loss  of  their  time. 

The  report  of  the  trustees  and  offiC/Crs  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
the  instituticms  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  show  that  they 
are  well  managed,  and  no  doubt  appropriations  will  be  made  ade<iuate 
to  their  wants. 

It  seems  to  be  my  especial  duty  to  ask  the  favorable  consideration  of 
the  Legislature  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  institution  for  the  care 
of  the  Feeble-minded.    Until  lately,  this  institution  was  regarded  as  an 
experiment ;  it  is  now  an  established  success,  and  is  effecting  an  amount 
of  good  for  the  unfortunates  under  its  care  that  fully  justifies  its  increa- 
sed demands  upon  the  treasury.    It  appears  to  me  that  a  competent 
l>oard  (and  I  know  of  none  more  competent  than  the  present  trustees  of 
the  institution,  and  the  superintendent,)  should  be  appointed  to  select 
a  location  that  affords  all  the  requisite  facilities,  and  erect  thereon  a 
biulding  suitable  to  its  wants.    Such  buildings  as  should  be  provided 
neexi  not  be  expensive,  but  should  be  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  class 
iiiteudeil  to  he  aided. 

INTERNATIONAL  PRISON  REFORM  CONGRESS. 

I  also  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  General  Assembly  the  able  re- 
])ort  of  Eev.  !N'ehemiah  Pierce,  one  of  the  delegates  appointed  by  nie, 
under  the  authority  of  a  joint  resolution  adopted  at  the  last  session  o4 
the  General  Assembly,  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  International  Priaon 
lieform  Congress  which  assembled  at  Middle  Temple  Hall,  in  the  city  oi 
London,  in  July  last. 
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Mr.  Pierce  attended  the  deliberations  of  the  congress,  and  the  report 
made  b^  him  embodies  mnch  highly  valuable  information  upon  the  in- 
terestiog  subjects  that  claimed  the  attention  of  the  congress. 

The  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Pierce  in  attending  the  congress  were 
entiiely  gratuitous,  and  I  submit  that  it  would  be  worthy  of  the  libe- 
ralitjof  the  General  Assembly  to  appropriate  a  sufficient  sum  to  repay 
hiffl  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  preparing  his  most  valuable  rei)ort. 

The  reports  relating  to  the  Industrial  University  and  the  Normal  in- 
8titutions  will  show  the  condition  of  those  institutions,  and  I  commend 
them,  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  General  Assembly. 

NEW  STATE  HOUSE. 

The  eonmiissioners  tor  the  erection  of  the  new  State  Hous'o,  as  will 
appear  by  their  report,  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  work, 
and  have  discharged  their  duties  with  fidelity  to  the  State.  I  cannot 
doubt  but  that  appropriations  will  be  made  and  the  building  pushetl 
forward  to  completion. 

There  are  other  subjects  that  will  demand  the  attention  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  that  might  with  propriety  be  mentioned,  but  as  the 
distinguished  citizen  who  will  succeed  me  has  large  experience  in  the 
aflairs  of  the  State,  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  they  have  already  secured 
his  attention,  and  that  his  views  and  recommendations  will  be  submitted 
to  you  at  an  early  day. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  am  not  willing  to  close  this  communication  and  my  official  connection 
with  the  government  without  expressing  something  of  my  gratitude  to 
the  people  for  the  honor  they  conferred  upon  me  with  the  chief  magis- 
tracy of  the  State.  No  one  is  more  conscious  than  I  am,  that  in  the 
necessarily  active  share  I  have  taken  in  the  varied  affairs  of  this  great 
commonwealth,  I  have,  in  the  judgment  of  some,  committed  mistakes ; 
but  I  have,  in  all  my  important  official  acts,  been  govenied  by  my  own 
convictions  of  duty,  only  anxious  that  the  free  i>eople  of  the  State,  to 
whose  candid  judgment  alone  I  am  responsible,  should  fully  understand 
my  conduct  and  its  reasons  and  motives,  and  then  decide  to  approve  or 
relieve  themselves  from  the  consequences  of  what  they  may  regard  as 
my  mistakes,  by  selecting  a  citizen  for  my  successor  who  will  avoid  any 
error  they  may  think  I  have  committed. 

During  my  administration  of  the  government  of  the  State  I  have 
fiteadily  acted  ui)on  political  princii)les  that  I  have  always  cherished  as 
being  essential  to  the  well  being  of  my  countrymen.  I  have  never  fal- 
tered in  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  all  men  to  libei-ty.  .  Habitually 
distrustful  of  power,  I  have  insisted  upon  subjecting  all  claims  of  a 
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right  to  govern  the  people  or  to  exercise  any  authority  over  them  to  the 
test  of  the  Constitution,  and  I  have  never  willingly  submitted  to  any 
pretension  of  any  person  claiming  power  to  aet  under  the  authority  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  unless  the  power  cKiimed  was 
found  to  have  been  expressly  granted  or  was  necessarily  implied  in  some 
grant  of  power  contained  in  the  Federal  Constitution.  And  w^lien  the 
authority  sought  to  be  exercised  has  been  claimed  luider  a  State,  I  have 
as  earnestly  sought  to  know  that  it  was  not  comprehended  within  some 
power  the  people  of  the  State  have  by  their  constitution  reserved  to 
themselves  or  forbidden  to  be  exercised  by  others.  I  have  at  all  times 
regarded  it  as  amongst  my  solemn  duties  to  obey  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  aid  in  defending  the  government  created  by 
tliat  instrument,  in  the  exercise  of  all  its  just  powers,  nor  have  I  felt 
that  my  duty  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  origina- 
ted in  my  official  oath  to  do  so. 

My  duties  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  began  with  my 
birth,  and  have  never  been  forgotten  nor  neglected,  and  my  unalterable 
piu^)Ose  to  discharge  those  duties  has  the  support  of  my  judgment 
and  my  affections,  and  I  have  felt  under  the  most  solemn  of  earthly  ob- 
ligations to  obey  and  defend  and  support  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  and  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  State  against  all  who 
might  offend  against  them.  I  need  not  say  that  the  duty  of  obeying  and 
defending  the  laws  of  the  State  has  the  support  of  my  most  earnest  con- 
victions— for  the  preservation  of  the  just  authority  of  the  States  is  essen- 
tial to  the  perpetiiity  and  usefulness  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  maintenance  of  both  is  essential  to  that  which  is  more 
precious  than  either — the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
alike  admit  of  amendment  and  alteration  j  that  of  the  United  States  in 
one  of  its  modes,  by  the  action  of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois  by  the  consent  of  its  people ;  but 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  nor  the  powers  created,  or  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  either,  can  be  enlarged,  expanded  or  restricted  or  limited, 
by  mere  construction.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  civil  war  or  its  results 
altered  or  changed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  that  the 
war  or  its  results  enlarged  or  expanded  the  powers  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, or  contracted^ or  diminished  the  powers  of  the  States;  nor  did 
the  war,  either  in  its  origin  or  history  or  its  results,  prove  that  ac- 
cording to  the  just  theory  of  the  government,  the  Federal  and  State  sys- 
tems are  rivals  for  power,  or  that  their  powers,  when  rightly  understood 
and  wisely  exereii^ed,  can  be  brought  into  collision.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  mere  agencies  and  trustees  of  tlie  people,  who  have  assigneil  to 
the  federal  system  certain  well-defined^  duties,  reserving  to  themselves 
ui  express  terms  all  other  powers  of  government ;  and  then,  that  the  es- 
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sential  rights  of  the  citizens  might  be  made  seoure,  the  people  of  the 
States  haye,  in  their  GonstitutionSy  dechired  that  there  are  powers  that 
no  authority  shall  exercise,  and  that  they  possess  rights  that  no  goyem- 
ment  shall  inyade.  I  haye  at  all  times  felt  the  deepest  solicitude  for  the 
mabitenance  of  the  rights  reseryed  to  the  States  and  the  people  for  the 
reaaoDS,  alone,  that  they  are  the  rights  that  are  in  the  greatest  danger 
of  inyasion;  and  while  I  haye  been  watchM  to  maintaia  the  authority 
of  the  States  and  the  rights  of  the  people  when  threatened  from  any 
quarter,  my  apprehensions  haye  been  most  aliye  to  dangers  from  the 
abuse  of  the  powers  of  the  federal  goyemment  and  from  the  influences 
of  powerful  and  corrupt  combinations  that  haye  their  centre  at  the  seat 
of  the  federal  goyemment,  and  fr^m  that  centre  extend  their  baneful  in- 
fluences oyer  the  whole  country. 

It  is  a  fact,  attested  by  history,  that  all  the  great  dangers  and  con- 
vukdons  that  haye  threatened  the  oyerthrow  of  the  Bepublic,  and  the 
subyersLon  of  public  liberty,  haye  had  their  sources  there.  It  was  at 
Washington  that  dis-union  was  conceiyed^  and  all  the  measures  that 
made  rebellion  possible  were  organized  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  from  their  seats  that  members  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Cougress  frt>m  the  Southern  States  aroused  the  fears  and  stimulated  the 
hates  of  their  constituents,  until  they  became  forgetful  of  the  separate 
independent  existence  of  the  States,  and  the  whole  section  was  organized 
mto  an  "  United  South." 

Bebellion  was  not  possible  until  aU  the  Southern  States  were  Rtripi)ed 
of  all  independent  authority,  and  ceased  to  be  centres  of  patriotic 
resistance;  and  it  is  from  Washington  that  influences  now  proceed 
that  threaten  the  oyerthrow  of  the  liberties  of  the  i>eople ;  and 
to  these  influences  I  haye  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  interpose  a  8tea<ly 
resistance.  I  do  not,  as  may  be  inferred,  attribute  unpatriotic  purposes 
to  any  department  of  the  goyemment  of  the  United  States,  but  I  do 
declare  my  belief  that  as  the  result  of  the  new  and  dangeraus  yiews 
entertained  by  many  in  authority  under  that  goyemment,  from  Aicious 
and  dangerous  alterations  which  our  political  system  has  undergone 
from  the  ambition  of  some,  the  corruptions  of  others,  and  by  the  com- 
binations of  all  these  causes,  the  harmony  of  our  systems  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  laws  and  the  purity  of  the  goyemment,  and  the  liberties 
of  the  i)eople,  are  in  danger. 

My  belief  that  these  causes  and  dangers  exist,  has  the  support  of 
many  facts.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  assuming  to  itself  the 
eutire  domain  of  legislation,  and  to  draw  under  its  control  eyery  interest 
of  the  country,  and  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  increase  the  mere  discretionary  powers  of 
the  President.  There  are  few  subjects  that  are  not  now  claimed  to  be 
within  the  control  of  the  government  of  tlie  United  States,  and  with 
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the  support  of  the  doctrine  that  the  authority  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment over  subjects  within  the  scope  of  its  jwwers,  is  exclusive  of  that 
of  the  States,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  right  of  the  States 
to  interfere  in  the  control  of  the  subjects  of  education,  elections,  the 
management  of  railways  and  telegraphs,  and  others  of  like  importance, 
and  their  power  to  enforce  justice  in  their  courts,  will  be  denied  or 
greatly  abridged.  But  the  whole  force  of  this  influence  is  not  confined 
to  mere  direct  assertion  of  the  authority  of  Congress,  but  it  extends  to 
the  support  of  the  pretensions  of  persons  who  hold  their  of&ces  at  the 
will  of  a  distant  authority,  to  interfere  with  the  people  in  the  exercise 
of  their  most  imx)ortant  rights.  I  need  not  refer  to  all  the  facts  that 
exist  to  support  this  statement.  For  nearly  two  years  the  rivalries  of 
political  parties  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  A 
faction,  largely  composed  of  and  headed  by  federal  officeholders,  has 
notoriously  employed  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  and  vessels  con- 
nected with  its  revenue  service,  and  the  patronage  of  the  custom 
house,  the  post  office,  and  the  federal  courts,  to  defeat  and  counteract 
the  efforts  of  thdr  adversaries ;  and  more  recently  a  judge  of  the  United 
States,  by  an  act  of  daring  usurpation,  has  assumed  the  championship 
of  the  interests  of  one  of  the  rival  organizations  that  are  contending  for 
I)ower  in  that  unhappy  State,  and  has,  by  a  judicial  order,  without 
paraUel  in  our  history,  on  bills  filed  by  persons  claiming  offices  under 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State,  disposed  of  and  settled  the  great 
political  questions  that  grow  out  of  the  disputed  results  of  a  State  elec- 
tion, and  he  has  in  fact  appointed  the  future  Ck)vemor,  and  the  persons 
who  are  to  compose  the  Legislature  of  the  State ;  and  after  having  done 
so,  then,  by  the  use  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  took  possession  of 
the  public  buildings  and  other  property  of  the  State ;  and  none  of  these 
lawless  usuipations  and  invasions  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  that  State 
have  been  punished  or  rebuked.  Acts  like  these  majr  be  perpetrated  in 
the  State  of  Illinois,  and  the  consciousness  of  that  fact  has  impressed 
ui)on  me  the  necessity  of  resisting  their  influence,  and  demanding  of  all 
obedience  to  the  constitution  and  laws.  It  cannot  be  that  the  peojile  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  are  weary  of  the  right  to  regulate  and  onler  their 
own  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  or  that  they  so  doubt  their 
o\vn  respect  for  the  government  of  the  United  States,  that  they  must 
enlarge  its  powers  and  subject  themselves  to  the  des]>otic  agencies  that 
are  employed  in  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  niinois  has  alwaj's 
discharged  all  its  duties  to  the  common  Union,  and  its  people  have 
everywhere  shown  themselves  capable  of  comprehending  and  vindicating 
the  central  principle  of  American  republicanism,  "State  Sovereignty^ 
National  Union." 

JOHN  M.  PAL^^ER. 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 

1871—1872. 


The  condition  and  progress^  both  actual  and  comparative,  of  the  Com- 
mon Schools  of  Illinois,  for  the  period  commencing  Augast  1, 1870,  and 

ending  September  30, 1872,  will  appear  from  the  following  statistical 
tables  and  summaries : 

POPULATION  OP  THE  STATE. 

Entire  population  of  the  State,  according  to  the  United  States 

census  of  1870, 2,539,891 

EBtimated  present  population, 3,000,000 

CENSUS  OF  MINORS. 

1871.  1872. 

Ifmnber  of  white  persons  under  21  years  of  age,       1,331,003  1,362,280 

"           colored    "           "      "      "           «      -        12,719  13,383 

Whole  number  of     "           "      «      "            **         1,343,722  1,375,663 

Whole  number  in  1870, .  1,323,092 

Inczease, ^^Il 

SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

1871,  J872. 
Vomber  of  white  persons  between  the  ages  of  6  and 

21  years, 870,703  874,526 

Knmber  of  colored  persons  between  the  ages  of  6 

and  21  years, 7,714  8,167 

Whole  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  6  and 

21  years, 878,417  882,603 

Whole  number  in  1870, 862,624 

Increase, 20.069 

VoL  n— 14  
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SCHOOL  DIBTBI0T8. 

1871.  1872. 

Nmnber  of  school  districts, 11^12  11^1 

"        in  1870, 11,006 

Increase,    - 225 
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Number  having  school  six  months  or  more,                  10,538  10,767 

"        in  1870, 10,179 

Increase, - 588 

Nmnber  having  school  less  than  six  months,      -        -       356  275 

"        in  1870, 551 

Decrease, 276 

l^nmber  having  no  school, 218  189 

"        in  1870,           - 276 

Decrease, 87 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  public  high  schools,        ....             91  33 

^<               <^      graded  schools,        -        -        -        •        651  611 

"               "      ungraded  schools,                -        -       10,414  10,697 

Whole  number  of  free  public  schools,         -        -        -  11,156  11,396 

«           "        in  4870, 11,011 

Increase, 385 

PEIVATB  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  private  schools,                                                460  436 

"        in  1870,      .        -        :        - 630 

Decrease, 94 

Number  of  pupils  in  private  schools,        -        -              34,883  34,784 

'*        in  1870,  41,001 

Decrease, 6,217 

DUBATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Aggregate  number  of  calendar  months  schools  sus- 
tained,                                 '75,083  78,733 

Aggregate  number  in  1870, 73,963 

Increase, 4,770 
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Aggregate  number  of  days  schools  in  session,      -    1,636,033    1,712,436 
"  "        in  1870, 1,553,238 

bcreaae, 159,198 

Ayerage  number  of  days  schools  sustained,                       146  151 

"  "        in  1870, 142 

Increase, 9 

Avera^  number  of  months  schools  sustained,              -6.7  6.9 

"  "in  Ifilo, 6.7 

Increase,         -       -       -       - ^ 

SGH0LAB8. 

Whole  number  of  male  scholars,         •        -  353,643       345,623 

M         "  female  scholars,  -        -        -     319,144       316,426 

Total  number  of  scholars  attending,    •        •  672,787       662,049 

"         "  "  "  in  1870,  ...        -      662,716 

Increase,        -        -        -. 9,334 

TEACHEBS. 

Whole  number  of  male  teachers,  8,826  9,094 

«  «  female  teachers,    -        -        -        -     11,459        11,830 

Total  number  of  teachers, 20,285        20,924 

«  "  «         in  1870,    ......       20,081 

Xocrease, 843 

<-  — 

DATS  TAUGHT. 

Whole  number  of  days  taught  by  male  teachers,   -     889,293       917,318 
«  "  female  teachers,   1,128,933    1,155,674 


^mm 


Total  number  of  days  taught,  -        -    2,018,226    2,072,992 

"                          "           in  1870,         -        .        .  -  1,998,240 

Increase, 74,752 

ATTEIVBANGE. 

Grand  total  number  of  days  attendance,               50,108,492  49,842,481 

*'                       "           «                  in  1870,                -  4>,«96,931 

Increafie, ^       .        .        .  1,945,550 
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by  pliysical«means  too  powerful  to  be  overcome,  or  by  combinations  ol 
Unancial  interests  that  merely  treat  the  laws  with  contempt,  and  refuse 
to  obey  them.  The  eftects  of  successful  physical  resistance  are  immedi- 
ate and  easily  perceived,  while  those  produced  by  persistent  and  con- 
temptuous disobedience  are  remote  and  may  not  at  once  appear,  hut 
they  silently  sap  and  weaken  the  foundations  of  public  order,  and  in 
the  end  destroy. 

The  issue  made  with  the  State,  by  the  distinct  refusal  of  the  managers 
of  railways  to  obey  the  laws  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  for  the 
correction  of  abuses,  and  to  prevent  unjust  discriminations  and  extor- 
tions, is  one  of  power.  It  is  not  pretended  that  in  the  euac5tment  of  the 
laws  disobeyed  the  General  Assembly  transcended  the  authority  vested 
in  the  Legislature ;  for  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  it  is  made  the 
duty  of  the  General  Assembly,  from  time  to  time,  to  pass  laws  estab- 
lishing reasonable  maximum  i*ates  of  charges  for  the  transportation  of 
passengers  and  freights  on  the  different  railroads  of  the  State,  and  to 
pass  laws  to  correct  abuses  and  to  prevent  unjust  discriminations  and 
extortions  in  the  rates  of  freight  and  passenger  tariffs  on  the  different 
railroads  of  the  State ;  and  by  another  provision  of  the  Constitution, 
railroads  heretofore  constructed,  or  that  may  hereafter  l>e  constructed 
in  this  State,  are  declared  to  be  public  highways,  and  free  to  all  x>ersons 
for  the  transportation  of  their  persons  and  proi)erty  tliei*eon,  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  law. 

In  opposition  to  these  distinct  provisions  of  the  State  Constitution, 
and  the  laws  enacted  in  pursuance  of  them,  the  railroad  corporations 
deny  their  obligation  to  obey,  and  openly  persist  in  refusing  to  conform 
to  the  maximum  rat^es  allowed  by  the  acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  for 
the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freights  on  their  lines ;  and  they 
continue  to  practice  the  abuses  and  enforce  the  unjust  discnminatious 
and  extortions  forbidden  by  the  laws ;  and  they  continue,  notwithstand- 
ing the  legislative  prohibition,  to  assei't  tlieir  i-ight  to  fix  their  ratio  for 
the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freights  on  their  reads,  and  to 
establish  discriminations  at  their  pleasure;  said  they  deny  the  authority 
of  the  State  to  interfere  for  the  regulation  of  the  one  or  the  prohibition 
of  the  other. 

It  is  perhaps  but  just  that  it  should  be  stated  that  it  is  sometimes  con- 
ceded by  those  who  manage  the  interests  of  the  railway  cori>oration8 
tliat  as  carriers  they  are  in  some  way,  or  to  some  extent.,  bound  to  con- 
form to  the  principle  of  reasonableness  in  their  charges;  and  on  some  oc* 
casions  some  of  them  are  understowl  to  have  avssented  to  the  preposition, 

which  seemed  to  he  correct  under  the  Constitution  of  1848,  that  reason- 
ableness is  the  limit  of  railroad  rates  for  transportation,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  what  are  reasonable  rates  is  to  bo  settled  by  the  courts  when 
particular  charges  are  dispiited. 
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But  the  General  Assembly,  by  the  act  of  April  7, 1871,  which  was  on- 
acted  to  prevent  unjust  discriminations  and  extortions  in  the  rates  to  be 
charged  for  the  transportations  of  freights,  fixed  certain  rules  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  rates  permitted  to  be  charged  by  the  railways  in  this 
State,  declared  all  rules  and  regulations  and  by-laws  of  any  railroad 
corporation  that  fixed,  prescribed  or  established  any  greater  toll  or 
compensation  than  the  rates  permitte<l  by  the  act,  to  be  void,  provided 
penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  then  declared 
any  willful  violation  of  any  of  the  acts  to  be  a  forfeiture  of  its  franchises, 
and  by  the  act  of  April  15,  1871,  the  maximum  rates  allowed  to  be 
charged  by  railways  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  was  fixed,  and 
pTo\ision  made  for  the  enforcement  of  the  act. 

Rei>eating  expressions  employed  before,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  due  to 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  to  the  dignity  and  authority 
of  its  Constitution  and  laws,  that  the  most  energetic  and' decisive  meas- 
ures should  be  devised  and  adopted  by  the  General  Asembly,  to  limit  the 
pretensions  of  this  rapidly  growing  and  all  absorbing  interest  and  to 
compel  its  obedience.  In  this  view  it  is  essential  that  all  the  offV^nces 
committed  by  the  railway  coq>orations  should  be  prosecuted  by  indict- 
ment preferred  by  the  grand  juries,  and  tried  by  juries  of  the  proper 
vicinage.  One  of  the  acts  now  in  force,  i)roAides  that  State's  attorneys  may 
prosecute ;  the  other  that  he  shall  prosecute  for  forfeitures  after  the  almost 
impossible  event  of  the  fifth  cx)nviction ;  but  State's  attorneys  will  not  be 
likely  to  desire  to  encoimter  this  foniiidable  interests  with  no  other  sup- 
port than  the  consciousness  of  having  discharged  duties.  I  therefore 
recommend  that  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  April  7th,  1871,  be  amen- 
ded so  as  to  make  the  penalties  provided  by  that  section  recoverable  by 
indictment  against  the  corporations  and  its  employes,  and  that  the  fifth 
section  be  amended  so  as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  Attorney  General 
to  prosecute  railway  companies  for  violations  of  the  law,  and  that  simi- 
lar altei-ations  be  made  in  the  act  of  April  15th,  1871. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  real  causes  of  the  manifold  abuses,  extor- 
tions and  oppressions  to  which  the  people  are  subjected  are  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  railroad  property  has  passed  under  the  control  of  combi- 
nations of  financial  adventurers  who  are  in  nowise  interested  in  the 
proj>er  management  of  the  roads. 

This  condition  of  the  management  of  railroads  may  be  accounted 
for  by  refening  it  in  part  to  the  great  increase  of  the  speculative  wealth 

of  the  country ;  the  tendency  everywhere,  in  every  business,  to  organi- 
zation; and  the  circumstance,  so  unfortiuiate  for  the  people,  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  did  not,  in  the  enactment  of  the  special  and  general  laws 
aathorizing  the  creation  of  railroad  coiiiorations,  expressly  reserve  such 
Biifficient  power  to  regulate  and  control  their  internal  management  as 

w^ould  insure  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  body  of  the  stock- 
holders and  the  public. 
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The  enormous  system  of  internal  improvements  undertaken  by  the 
State  in  its  early  history,  proves  that  the  people  even  then  perceived 
the  usefulness  of  railways,  and  their  willingness  to  make  large  sacri- 
fices to  secure  to  themselves  their  advantages ;  and  since  the  failure  of 
that  system,  no  State  has  made  greater  efforts,  by  liberal  acts  of  incor- 
poration to  private  adventures,  grants  of  the  right  of  way  for  railroads 
previously  acquired  by  the  State,  gratuities  in  money  and  lands,  and 
loans  of  credit  by  counties  and  other  public  and  municipal  bodies,  to  se- 
cure the  construction  of  railroads,  than  has  Illinois,  and  the  citizens  of 
the  State  have,  with  the  most  liberal  spirit  and  hy  every  means  in  their 
power,  aided  in  the  development  of  the  railway  system  to  its  present 
proportions. 

The  State  of  Illinois  contains  within  its  limits  more  than  six  thou- 
sand miles  of  railroad;  they  penetrate  almost  every  county.  And 
the  railroads  of  this  State,  by  their  legal  connections,  and  the  identity 
of  their  interests  and  purposes  with  those  of  other  States,  have  become 
a  part  of  a  system  that  it  is  said  embraces  sixty  thousand  miles  of  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States,  and  which  is  being  extended  to  limits  that 
do  not  admit  of  easy  definition. 

The  railroad  and  carrying  interests  control  a  larger  amount  of  capital 
than  any  other  in  the  United  States,  and  by  means  of  their  ca2)ital,  and 
their  intimate  relations  with  all  other  business  pursuits,  extending  too, 
as  railroads  do,  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  they  exercise  a  greater 
measure  of  influence  than  was  ever  before,  in  any  country,  in  the  hands 
of  individuals.    The  iron  rail,  the  steam  engine  and  the  telegraph,  all 
now  in  substantial  co-operation,  already  control  the  commerce  of  the 
continent,  and  to  a  large  extent  influence  the  value  of  every  product  of 
industry  and  the  profits  of  every  business  pursuit    They  build  up  fa- 
vored cities,  and  depress  their  rivals ;  they  have  diminished  the  value 
of  the  great  rivers  as  highways  of  commerce ;  and  the  shix)])iug  of  the 
lakes,  and  that  engaged  in  coastwise  trade,  embarrassed  by  obstaclea 
that  the  engine  upon  the  iron  rail  defies,  maintain  with  the  new  agencies 
but  a  feeble  and  struggling  competition.    From  the  superiority  of  this 
new  method  of  transportation  in  speed,  in  safety  and  power,  all  other 
modes  are  rendered  comparatively  useless,  and  the  country  is  brought 
to  face  the  fact  that  in  this  age  of  remarkable  commercial  and  intellec- 
tual activity  the  only  available  lines  of  intercourse  and  trade  on  the 
continent  are  under  the  control  of  private  individuals,  who  assert  for 
themselves  the  power  and  the  right  to  impose  burdens  upon  the  iuter- 
course  and  commerce  of  the  country  to  an  extent  to  which  they  ac- 
knowledge no  definite  limits,  nor  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  they 
claim  as  to  the  amounts  they  may  impose,  do  they  admit  themselves  to 
be  bound  to  conform  to  any  rule  of  equality,  but  they  maintain  their 
right  to  discriminate  between  difterent  points  on  their  own  lines 
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ON  ENBOLLMBNT. 

1871.  1872. 

For  Tuition  alone, 16  05  $6  55 

For  Incidental  EspenseSy 76  93 

Total $6  81  $7  48 

ON  AVEEAaE  DAILY  ATTENDANOE. 

For  Tuition  alone, $1191  «13  16 

For  Incidental  Expenses, 1  49  1  86 

Total $13  40  $15  02 

Grouping  the  elements  in  another  form,  we  have  the  following  results : 

FOB  TUITION  ALONE. 

Upon  School  Census $4  63  $4  92 

Upon  Number  Enrolled 6  05  6  66 

Upon  Average  Daily  Attendance,         .        .        .         11  91  13  16 

FOB  INCIDENTAL  EXPENSES. 

Upon  School  Census,          -.-.--         58  69 

Upon  Number  Enrolled, 76  93 

Upon  Average  Daily  Attendance,     •                        -    $1  49  $186 

POE    SIX    FEB  CENT.    INTEEEST  ON   THE   ESTIMATED    VALUATION    OP 

SCHOOL  PBOPEBTY. 

Upon  School  Census, $1  25  $1  33 

Upon  Number  Enrolled, 1  63  1  77 

Up(m  Average  Daily  Attendance,          ...         3  22  3  56 

POB  TUITION  AND  INCIDENTAL  EXPENSES. 

Upon  School  Census, $5  21  $5  61 

Upon  l^umber  Enrolled 6  81  7  48 

Upon  Average  Daily  Attendance,    •        -        -        -    13  40  15  02 

TOTAL  COST  PEE  SCHOLAB, 

Including  Tuition,  Inddeutal  Expenses,  and  six  i)er  cent  Interest  on 
Estimated  Valuation  of  School  Property : 

Upon  School  Census, $6  46  $6  94 

Upoji  Nunib^  Enrolled, 8  44  9  25 

Upon  Average  Daily  Attendimce,     -        -        -        -    16  62  18  58 

SUGGESTIVE  RATIOS. 

Ratio  of  the  Whole  Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled,  to 
the  Whole  Number  of  School-going  Children  in  the 

State, 766  .76 
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« 

taken  from  the  corpoi'ation  that  owns  the  road,  the  effect  would  soon  be 
perceived  in  the  increased  facilities  for  transportation  and  cheaper  rates. 
It  is  because  competition  is  not  now  i)ossible  that  railroad  managers  dis- 
criminate between  localities  and  individuals,  but  if  the  legal  right  of 
others  to  engage  in  business  on  the  railroads  of  the  State  was  once  es- 
tablished by  law,  the  mere  existence  of  the  right  would  constantly  and 
favorably  influence  their  conduct,  though  the  right  of  competition  secured 
to  individuals  by  the  law  might  never  be  exercised. 

It  was  vrith  a  view  to  break  up  the  monopoly  of  the  use  of  their  own 
railroad  lines  by  common  carriers,  and,  if  possible,  to  separate  the 
ownership  of  railroad  property  from  the  prosecution  of  that  business, 
that  the  Constitutional  Convention  adopted  the  10th,  the  12th  and  the 
14th  sections  of  the  11th  article  of  the  Constitution.    Before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  1870,  the  public  mind  had  become  so  affected 
with  the  impression  that  railways  could  only  be  useful  to  the  public  aa 
long  as  the  cori)orations  controlling  them  were  able  themselves  to  carry 
on  business  as  common  (jamers,  that  a  disposition  was  sometimes  appar- 
ent to  consider  the  rolling  stock  and  other  movable  property  of  railroad 
corporations  as  appurtenant  to  the  railroads.   To  correct  that  impression, 
and  to  prevent  its  further  growth,  the  10th  section  of  the  11th  article  of 
the  Constitution  was  adopted,  which  declares  "  that  the  rolling  stock 
and  other  movable  property  belonging  to  any  railroad  company  in  this 
State  shall  be  considered  personal  property,  and  shall  be  liable  to  ex- 
ecution and  sale  in  the  same  manner  as  the  personal  property  of  in- 
dividuals, and  the  General  Assembly  shall  pass  no  law  exempting  any 
such  property  from  execution  and  sale."    And  then,  tx)  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  the  assertion  of  the  public  right  to  authorize  competition  in  the 
business  of  carriers  on  the  roads  of  the  State,  and  to  furnish  the  basis 
for  a  proper  definition  of  the  right  of  the  owners  of  railroad  property, 
as  against  the  public  right  to  its  use,  by  the  12th  section  of  that  article 
it  is  declared  "  that  railways  heretofore  constructed,  or  that  may  here- 
after be  constructed  in  this  State,  are  public  highways,  and  shall  be  free 
to  all   persons  for  the  transportation  of  their  i)ersons  and  proiM^i'ty 
thereon,  under  such  regulation  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law."    And  the 
14th  section  recognizes  the  right  of  the  Stat-e  to  take  the  property  of 
corporations  for  public  use  to  the  same  extent  as  the  property  of  in- 
dividuals may  be  taken. 

These  constitutional  provisions  are  intended  to  establish  that  there 
is  no  necessarj'  connection  between  the  ownership  of  railroads  and  the 
prosecution  of  the  business  of  common  carriers  by  ithe  same  persons  or 
corporations ;  that  railroads  are  i)ublic  highways,  in  which  the  public 
have  rights,  the  most  important  of  which  is  to  use  thein  for  the  trans- 
portation of  their  persons  and  property,  subject  only  to  regulations  tw 
be  provided  by  law ;    that  the  property  of  railroad  corporations  may 
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betaken  by  the  State  for  public  uses  to  give  effect  to  its  own  policy; and 
the  proper  conclusion  from  these  sections  and  iix)m  the  whole  scope  of 
that  portion  of  the  Constitution  which  refers  to  railroads,  is,  that  the 
policy  intended  to  be  supported  is  to  break  up  the  monopoly  of  the 
canning  business,  whicli  the  owners  and  managers  of  railroads  have 
secured,  and  make  tlie  lines  of  railroads  free  to  commerce,  subject  only 
to  the  rights  of  the  corporations  and  individuals  to  whom  they  belong 
to  demand  compensation  for  their  use,  and  then  only  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  may  be  used. 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  State  Constitution  is  that  railways 
are  highways,  and  that,  considered  alone  in  that  character,  they  belong 
to  the  public,  subject  to  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  State;  and 
adopting  the  language  of  the  Supreme  Court,  employed  in  some  of  the 
eases  in  which  that  tribunal  has  sustained  subscriptions  made  by  public 
bodies  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  railroads,  they  are  improved  high- 
^8j  and  the  corporations  that,  by  the  permission  and  under  the 
authority  of  the  State,  invested  their  means  in  making  the  improvementHj 
acquired  fixed,  exclusive  and  vested  property  interests  in  the  highway 
unimproved,  which  the  State  has  no  constitutional  power  to  disturb  or 
%>lace,  except  in  tike  exercise  of  the  right  and  power  of  eminent 
doDQain,  and  upon  making  just  compensation.  But,  it  is  true,  as  before 
stattKi,  that  the  corporations  that  constructed  and  improved  these  high- 
ways,  in  addition  to  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  to  construct 
md  maintain  their  roads,  were  authorized  to  employ  upon  them  the 
most  improved  methods  of  transportation,  and  to  engage  in  and  carry 
on  the  business  of  common  carriers  of  passengers  and  freights ;  and 
under  the  Constitution,  their  right  to  carry  on  that  business  cannot  be 
taken  from  them  by  legislative  action,  nor  by  the  exercise  of  the  right 
or  power  of  eminent  domain,  for  after  others  have  acquired  the  right  to 
(^gage  in  business  as  carriers  on  the  lines  of  their  railways,  there  re- 
iiaiiis  to  the  corporations  but  the  right  of  participation  in  a  common  right 
Thieh  cannot  be  taken  by  the  State  in  tlie  exercise  of  any  of  its  powers. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  theory  of  the  Constitution  thus  presented 
concedes  to  the  owners  of  railroads  the  right  to  compensation  for  the 
use  of  their  roads,  to  the  full  extent  that  itjs  use  may  be  required  or 
taken,  and  it  will  be  easy  for  the  General  Assembly  to  prescribe  rules 
wider  which  carriers  will  be  authorized  to  place  upon  any  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  State  a  definite  number  of  engines  and  carriages  to  make 
stated  trips  from  and  to  certain  points,  to  move  at  an  established  rate 
of  speed,  to  use  the  appurtenances  of  the  road,  and  the  fixed  facilities 
provided  by  the  corporation,  or  the  right  to  provide  facilities  at  differ- 
ent and  convenient  points  along  the  line,  all  to  be  governed  by  such 

equal  and  proper  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  corporation. 
But  the  exclusive  right  of  railroad  corporations  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
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VISITATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

1871.    1872. 

Number  of  different  schools  visited,    -        -        -        -      9,708  9,243 

"      in  1870, 8,360 

Increase,        -        -        - 883 

Number  visited  more  than  once, 2,365  2,250 

«      in  1870, 1,885 

Increase, -       ...  365 

Number  not  visited  at  all,      -        -        -        ...    1,189  1,105 

"      in  1870, 2,026 

Decrease,        .        -        -               921 

Number  of  days  employed  in  visiting  schools,       -        -    9,237  8,378 

«      in  1870, 7,681 

Increase, -       -       •  697 

Average  number  of  days  spent  in  school  visitation,        -      91  84 

"      in  1870, 75 


Increase, 
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COUNTY  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES, 
IN  1871. 

Number  of  Institutes  held, 119 

Aggregate  days  continuance, 476 

Average,        "           " 4 

Number  of  Public  Lecturers  and  Instructors,        -      .-^       -        -  685 

Whole  number  of  Teachers  attending, 7,494 

BECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  INSTITUTES. 

Amount  appropriated  by  counties,      -        -        -      $1,693.96 
"      received  from  members,      -        -        -  1,649.27. 

"  "  "     other  sources,    -        -        -         622.36 

$3,965.57 

Paid  Lecturers  and  Instructors,        -        -        •        $2,381.95 

"    for  incidental  expenses,        -        .       -        .       1,194.74 

$3,576.69 

On  hand,  to  balance, 388.88 

$3,965.57 
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IN  1872. 

Komber  of  Institates  held,        ....               .       .  160 

«     held  in  1870, -  -      119 

Inciease, 41 

Aggregate  days'  continaance, •  •  866 

«         in  1870, 463 

Increase,    - __^^ 

Average  days'  continiiance,        -       -        -       -    •    •  .     -       -  5-4 

"     in  1870, :      3.9 

Increase, _    ?•? 

Nomber  of  Lecturers  and  Instructors  engaged,         -        -        -  532 

"      in  1870,       - 515 

Increase, 17 

Whole  number  of  teachers  attending,    -       -       -        -       -  7,771 

"        "        in  1870, 6,868 

Increase, 1,903 


BECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITUBES. 

Amount  appropriated  by  counties,  $2,261.10 

''      received  from  members,  3,305.13 

"  "  "    other  sources,      -        -  999.15 

$g,565.38 

Paid  Lecturers  and  Instructors,    .        -        -        -    $4,389.25 

"    for  incidental  exi)enses,     ....         1,758.03 

$6,147.28 

On  hand,  to  balance,  -       - 418.10 

$6,565.38 

STATE  TEAGHEBS'  CERTIFICATES. 

1871.  1872.  Total. 
STumber  issned : 

To  Gentlemen, 3  5  8 

To  Ladies, —  1  1 

Total, 3  6  9 
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ILLITERACY. 

Eeport  of  number  between  the  ages  of  12  and  21,  unable  to  read  and 
write,  and  causes  therefor,  made  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  thd 
provisions  of  the  new  school  law. 

CAUSES.  NTJMBEK, 

Indigence, 447 

Feeble  health, 300 

Unsoundness  of  mind, 278 

Inaccessibility  of  schools,        -        -        -        - ,     -        -  453        * 

Neglect  of  Parents  or  Guardians,      -        -        .        .  4,175 

Truancy, 171 

Colored  persons, 308 

Mutes,           25 

Blindness,  total  or  partial, 82 

Impediment  of  speech,         ..--..  2 

Deafness, -       -  5 

Intemperance  of  Parents, 1 

Unknown,          - 606 

Total, 6,753 

Males,        -       -  3,409 

Females, -  3,307 

Sex  not  specified, 37 

6,753 

The  actual  number  of  illiterates  is  doubtless  many  times  as  great  as 
that  rei>orted.  This  is  the  first  report  under  the  new  law — ^future  ones 
wiU  no  doubt  be  more  full  and  accurate. 

CURRENT  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

The  Ainds  for  the  support  of  common  schools  in  the  years  1871 
and  1872,  were  derived  firom  the  sources  indicated  in  the  subjoined  sate- 
ments.  The  first  two  items  in  each  year,  are  taken  firom  the  books  <rf 
the  Auditor;  the  others  are  given  as  reported  to  this  office  by  the 
County  Superintendents. 

1871. 

Amount  of  the  two  mill  State  School  Tax  apportioned  to 

counties  by  the  Auditor, $900,000  09' 

Amount  of  interest  upon  the  School,  College  and  Semin- 
ary Funds,  apportioned  to  counties  by  the  Auditor,    -        54,564  9S 
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Amount  raised  by  an  ad  valorem  tuc^  in  the  school  dis^ 

tricts,  for  general  school  purposes,      ....  4,895,396  92 

Amonnt  of  interest  received  on  tde  Township  Funds.    •  420,218  36 
Afflonnt  received  on  District  Bonds  issued  for  Building 

purposes, 917,541  29 

Amount  received  from  Bents, 58,602  14 

Amount  received  from  Sales  of  School  Projierty,      -        -  16,131  17 
Amount  received  from  Fines  and  Forfeitures,       -        -  10,733  02 
Amount  reported  as  received  from  various  other  designa- 
ted sources, 197,493  72 

Total  reported  receipts  in  1871,       -        -        -        -  $7,470,681  55 

1872. 

Amount  of  the  two  mill  State  School  Tax  apiK)rtioned  to 

counties  by  the  Auditor, $900,000  00 

Amount  of  interest  upon  the  School,  College  and  Seminary 

Funds,  apportioned  to  counties*  by  the  Auditor,        -  54,  564  93 
Amount  raised  by  ad  valorem  tax,  in  the  districts,  for  gen- 
school  purposes, 5,292,942  65 

Amount  of  interest  received  upon  the  Township  Funds,  -  628,811  47 
Amount  received  on  District  Bonds,  issued  for  Building 

purposes, 294,332  90 

Amount  received  as  interest  on  District  Fimds  loaned,  82,352  37 

Amount  received,  borrowed  money,       ....  220,690  80 

Amount  received  from  Fines  and  Forfeitures,           -  12,946  06 

Amount  received  from  sales  of  School  Property,           -  11,207  86 
Amount  reported  as  received  fix)m  various  other  designa- 

ted  sources, 102,273  72 


•i^ 


Total  reported  receipts  in  1872,  -        -        -       $7,500,122  76 

EXPENDITURES. 

The  expenditures  for  common  schoool  purposes,  in  the  years  1871 
and  1872,  respectively,  embrace  the  items  contained  in  the  annexed 
Statements.  These  items  and  amounts  are  made  up  from  the  reports  of 
tiie  Ck>unty  Superintendents  to  this  office,  and  their  reports  are  compiled 
from  those  made  to  them  by  the  Township  Treasurers,  upon  the  accur- 
aey  of  whose  books  and  records,  the  correctness  of  these  exhibits  de- 
pends. In  no  former  year  has  such  extreme  care  been  t>aken  to  secure 
Itall  and  accurate  r^x^^rts  from  townships  and  counties,  and  it  is  believed 
ftat  tlie  eifort  has  been  reasonably  successful.  The  amount  noted  "mis- 
edlaneous,"  in  each  year,  is  made  up  of  some  hundreds  of  small  itemS| 
of  whidbi  a  few  only  are  given  as  samples. 
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14 
1871 


For  salaries  of  Male  Teachers^ 
«       "       «    Female    " 


Total  paid  Teachers, 
For  Kew  School  Houses, 


School  Sites  and  Grounds,     - 
Purchase  of  School  Houses 
Bent  of  School  Houses, 
Bepairs  and  ImproTements, 
School  Furniture,    - 
School  Apparatus, 
Books  for  District  Libraries,    - 
Fuel  and  Incidental  Expenses, 

Paid  Township  Treasurers: 

For  Clerical  Services 
"    Commissions, 


$2,073,666  94 
1,995,946  94 

4,069,613  88 

758,564  69' 

114,880  29 

14,416  71 

22,415  92 

455,535  33 

128.826  68 
38,282  92 

4,076  00 

509.827  10 


•^ 


$22,384  55 
116,331  71 


a 


Paid  Interest  on  District  Bonds,  .... 

"    Principal  of      "  " 

"    for  Insurance, 

For  Loans  Paid, '    - 

"    Services  of  School  Officers, 

Miscellaneous  Purposes,  as  reported  and  specified, 
such  as  district  debts,  special  assessments,  old  sched- 
ules, interest  refunded,  added  to  township  fund,  rents 
refunded,  judgments  and  costs,  sinking  fund,  interest 
on  borrowed  money,  redemption  of  land,  books,  sta- 
tionery and  printing,  overpaid  tax  refunded,  expenses 
of  land  sales,  sheriff's  commissions,  etc.,  etc,    - 


138,716  26 

294.314  70 

496,745  21 

5,799  36 

9,0(J7  67 

12,318  44 


79,946  26 


Total  amoimt  expended  in  1871,  for  all  school  pur- 
poses, as  reported  by  County  Superintendents,     $7,153,287  41 


1872 


For  salaries  of  Male  Teachers, 
"  of  female    " 


Total  paid  Teachers, 


For  New  School  Houses, 
^<    School  Sites  and  Grounds, 
^^   Purchase  of  School  Houses, 
Bent 


a 


a 


a 


$2,182,641  75 
.  2,156,614  56 

$4,339,256^1 

761,622  3$ 

112,464  M 

14,730  68 

18,515  73 
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For  Bepairs  and  ImprovementB,  -       -    *    -        -     $427,728  58 

"  School  Famiture,         -         -  -         -        -        .            131,072  40 

"      "        Apparatus,           -  ...                          50,702  78 

'<  Books  for  District  Libraries,  •              4,500  26 

^  Fuel  and  Incidental  expenses, 613,244  61 

Paid  Township  Treasurers 

For  Clerical  services,        ....  $29,895  55 

«  Commissions, 126,197  34 

156,092  89 

Paid  Interest  on  District  Bonds,  -        -  -         327,435  52 

"    Principal  «  " 464,459  97 

For  Insurance, 6,447  09 

"   Money  borrowed, 20,297  87 

'^   Miscellaneous  Purposes,  as  enumerated  under  this 
head  for  the  preceding  year, 32,3tl  17 

Total  amount  expended  for  sdl  school  purposes,  in  1872, 

as  reported  by  the  County  Superintendents,       -         $7,480,889  24 

COMMON  SCHOOL  FUND&— PRINCIPAL. 

The  annexed  statement  shows  the  several  items  and  amounts  which 
make  up  the  Permanent  Principal  of  the  Common  School  Funds  of  the 
State.  The  first  four  items  are  taken  from  the  records  of  the  Auditor ; 
Ihe  last  two  are  compiled  from  the  official  rejiorts  of  the  County  Sui)er- 
intendents.  A  comparison  of  the  present  aggregat-e  amount  of  the  Town- 
diip  Fund,  with  that  rei)orted  in  1870,  shows  an  increase  of  that  Fund, 
in  the  last  two  years,  of  $225,185.68,  and  the  State,  total  has,  of  course, 
been  increased  by  the  same  amount. 

School  fund  pbopeb,  being  three  per  cent,  upon  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  in  the  State, 
one-sixth  part  excepted $613,362  96 

BuBPLXTS  EEVENUE,  being  a  portion  of  the  money  received 
by  the  State  from  the  General  Oovemment,  under  an  act 
of  Congress  providing  for  the  distribution  of  the  surplus 
revenue  of  the  United  States,  and  by  act  of  the  Leg- 
islature, March  4th,  1837,  made  a  part  of  the  common 
school  fund 335,592  32 

>0LLEG£  FUND,  being  one-sixth  part  of  the  three  x)er  cent, 
fhnd,  originally  required  by  act  of  Congress  to  be  devo- 
ted to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  State  Col- 
lege or  University    -        -        -        -        •        -        -        -     156,613  32 
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Seiionaby  fund,  being  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the 
"Seminary  lands,"  originally  donated  to  the  State  by  the 
General  Government  for  the  founding  and  supiwrt  of  a 
•  State    Seminary -        -     $69,838  72 

County  funds,  created  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  Februa- 
ry 7th,  1836,  which  provided  that  the  teachers  should 
not  receive  from  the  public  fimd  more  than  half  the 
amount  due  them  for  services  rendered  the  preceding  year, 
and  that  the  surplus  should  constitute  the  principal  of  a 
new  fund,  to  be  called  the  "  County  School  Fund."        -     348,286  75 

TowKSHiP  FUNDS,  being  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
16th  section  in  each  Congressional  township  of  the  State, 
the  same  having  been  donated  to  the  State  for  common 
school  purposes,  by  act  of  Congress,  in  1818        -        -   4,868,566.01 

Total  common  school  funds  of  the  State,  September  30, 
1872 $6,382,248.08 


TOPICS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED. 

The  subsequent  part  of  this  report  will  be  chiefly  devoted  to  the  fol* 
lowing  subjects : 

1.  A  somewhat  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  provisions  of  the  New 
School  Law,  especially  those  concerning  the  Elements  of  Natuml 
Science,  and  those  in  relation  to  County  Supervision  of  Schools. 

2.  A  view  of  the  History',  Condition  and  Progress  of  our  State  and 
County  Normal  Schools. 

3.  An  inquiry  into  tlie  Educational  Bights  of  Children ;  the  nature 
and  grounds  of  those  rights ;  and  the  Competency,  Necessity  and  Ex- 
pediency of  Legislative  Interposition  to  arrest  the  growing  evils  of  Ab^ 
seuteeism  and  Truancy,  by  Requiring  all  who  have  the  control  of  cUt 
dren,  to  pnmde  for  them,  and  see  that  they  obtain,  a  Good  Commaii 
School  Education. 
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THE  NEW  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  Twenty-seventh  General  Assembly  made  more  and  greater  changeiS 
m  the  school  law  than  had  been  made  by  all  preceding  Legislatures  since 
the  free  school  system  of  the  State  was  first  established.  I  think  it  may 
also  be  said  that  no  school  bill,  since  the  passage  of  the  original  act,  has 
been  prepared  with  more  thoughtful  care,  or  with  a  more  sincere  desire 
to  improve  the  school  system,  than  that  which  became  a  law,  April  1, 
1872,  and  went  into  effect  July  1, 1872.  If  the  law  contains  some  pro- 
visions which  are  regretted,  it  also  contains  many  from  which  the  most 
excellent  results  are  confidently  expected.  The  errors,  if  any,  were 
wholly  of  the  judgment — ^none  who  know  the  history  of  the  bill,  and 
the  patient  labors  of  the  two  gentlemen  who,  respectively,  had  charge 
of  it  in  aU  its  course  through  the  House  and  Senate,  will  question 
their  earnestness  of  purpose  to  do  the  very  best  that  could  be  done. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  say  this,  and  it  will  not  be  forgotten  in  whatever  may 
be  said  in  the  course  of  the  somewhat  careful  examination  of  the  law 
which  is  now  proposed. 

One  fact  is  worthy  of  preliminary  notice :  the  changes  were  not  made 
in  a  separate  amendatory  act,  as  had  always  previously  be^n  done,  but 
incorporated  with  the  respective  sections  of  the  old  law,  thus  bringing 
the  whole  into  one  act.  The  convenience  of  this  will  be  appreciated. 
The  number  of  supplementary'  and  amendatory  acts  had  so  increased  as 
to  make  it  difficult  to  keep  them  all  in  mind,  and  give  to  each  its  proi)or 
modifying  effect,  while  reading  the  body  of  the  law.  Considerable  per- 
plexity^, and  frequent  errors  of  construction  resulted.  The  new  law  is  a 
codification  of  the  common  school  legislation  of  the  State,  complete  and 
entire  in  itself.  "Whoever  reads  it  may  give  his  whole  attention  to  the 
text  before  him,  assured  that  no  fugitive  amendments  will  be  di8co^'ere(l 
to  change  or  complicate  the  interpretation. 

It  is  proi)osed,  first,  to  bring  together  in  one  view  all  the  changes 
wade  in  the  school  system  by  the  Twenty-seventh  General  Assembly, 
that  their  number,  nature  and  extent  may  be  seen ;  and  then  to  endea- 
W  to  ascertain,  by  analysis  and  comparison,  which  of  those  changes 
»re  for  the  better  and  which  are  for  the  worse,  and  thus  deduce  the  net 
iBsuIts  of  gain  or  loss. 

The  subject  wiU  be  considered  under  two  general  heads:  Modifica- 
tions or  changes  made  in  the  provisions  of  the  old  lawj  and  Kew  Pro- 
^ions.  Tills  division  is  natural,  and  necessarily  exhaustive,  and  will 
best  serve  to  show  just  what  has  been  done,  and  how — ^what  of  the  old 
wmains,  and  what  is  new.  In  gi\ing  the  modifications,  the  laAV  as  it 
fras,  and  as  modified,  will  both  be  given,  for  convenience  of  comparison. 
To  save  time  and  space,  the  i)oints  will  be  classified  and  grouped  as 

mucfh  as  possible. 
Vol.  11—15 
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L    MODIFICATIONS. 

1.  Apportionment  of  Funds. — Under  the  old  law  there  were  three  dif- 
ferent bases  of  apportionment :  the  Auditor  of  State  made  his  api>or- 
tionment  to  counties  as  follows — one-third  in  proportion  to  territorial 
area,  and  two-thirds  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  under 
twenty  years  of  age ;  county  superintendents  of  schools  made  their  ap- 
I)ortionment  to  townships  as  follows — one-third  in  proportion  to  territo- 
rial area,  and  two-thirds  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age ;  township  trustees  apportioned  to  school  dis- 
tricts as  follows — one-half  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
under  twenty-one,  and  the  other  half  in  proportion  to  the  attendance 
certified  in  the  schedules  of  teachers.  Under  the  new  law,  the  auditor, 
county  superintendents  and  trustees  distribute  the  funds  by  oneunifonu 
rule,  namely,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  under  twenty -one 
years  of  age.  Again,  under  the  old  law,  white  children  only  Avere  in- 
cluded in  the  basis  of  distribution — under  the  new,  all  cluldi^en  are  in- 
cluded, without  regard  to  race  or  color. 

2.  Visitation  of  Schools. — ^The  old  law  peremi)torily  required  county 
superintendents  to  \isit  every  school  in  their  respective  coimties  at  lea&t 
once  in  each  year ;  the  new  law  requires  such  \isitation  to  be  made  onlj- 
when  so  directed  by  the  county  board. 

3.  School  Elections. — ^Under  the  old  law,  school  trustees  were  elected  on 
the  second  Monday  of  April,  annually ;  under  the  newlaw  they  are  elected 
on  the  second  Saturday  of  April,  excei)t  in  townships  which  are  ter- 
ritoriallj'^  identical  with  the  civil  towns  as  established  under  the  to^vn- 
shij)  organization  laws,  in  which  cases  school  trustees  are  elected  at 
town  meeting,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  other  tOAvn  officers.  The  elec- 
tion of  directors  is  changed  from  the  first  Monday  of  April  to  the  first 
Saturday  of  April.  All  special  elections  to  fill  vacancies  in  boards  of 
trustees  and  directors  must  be  held  on  some  Satiuxlay,  instead  of  some 
Monday,  as  heretofore.  The  special  requirements  of  voters  on  questions 
of  raising  money  are  removed,  and  any  person  having  the  qualifications 
of  a  voter  at  a  general  election,  may  vote  on  all  school  questions. 

4.  Tenure  and  Residence  of  Toiv^nship  Treastirers. — ^Townshii)  treasurers 
hold  their  office  for  one  year  instead  of  two,  and  are  reqiiired  to  be 
residents  of  their  respective  townships,  wliich  was  not  required  by  the 
old  law. 

5.  Altering  I>istrict  Boundaries. — Under  the  old  law,  trustees  could 
make  such  changes  in  districts  and  district  boundsiries  as  they  saw  fit^ 
provideil  only  that  it  was  done  at  a  stated  semi  annual  meeting — wo 
I>etition  or  vote  of  the  people  was  necessary,  or  of  any  binding  force, 
Tlie  new  law  takes  all  such  discretionary  power  from  boards  of  trnstei^s, 
and  obliges  them  to  make  such  changes  as  a  majority  of  the  voters  may 
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desire.  It  also  requires  a  copy  of  the  record  and  map  to  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  tlie  county  clerk  within  ten  days  after  any  changes  in  district 
boandaries,  as  an  essential  condition  of  the  validity  of  such  changes. 
The  old  law  did  not  so  require. 

_  m 

6.  Use  of  School  Houses, — ^The  new  law  expressly  authorizes  boards  of 
directors  to  grant  the  temporary  use  of  school  houses  for  religious  meet- 
ings and  Sunday  schools,  for  evening  schools  and  literary  societies,  and 
for  such  other  meetings  as  they  may  deem  proper.  The  old  law  conferred 
upon  directors  no  such  authority. 

7.  Custody  of  J[>istnet  Funds. — ^The  new  law  declares  the  township 
treasurer  to  be  the  only  lawful  depositary  and  custodian  of  all  district 
school  funds,  as  well  as  of  all  township  funds,  a  i)oint  upon  which  the 
old  law  was  not  explicit. 

8.  IHstriet  School  Tax, — ^By  the  new  law,  directors  cannot  levy  an  an- 
nnal  tax  of  more  than  two  per  cent,  for  the  support  of  schools  during 
the  period  fixed  by  statute.  The  old  law  imposed  no  such  restriction, 
but  authorized  directors  to  levy  whatever  tax  was  found  to  be  necessary 
to  support  schools  for  the  prescribed  number  of  montlis  each  year. 

9.  IHstriet  Bonds. — ^Heretofore  a  district  could,  when  so  authorized  by 
vote  of  the  people,  issue  bonds  for  building  purposes  to  an  amount  equal 
to  five  per  cent,  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  district,  irrespective  of 
existing  indebtedness ;  and  this  could  be  done  annually,  if  the  authority 
was  duly  conferred  by  vote.  The  new  law  limits  the  amount  that  may 
be  borrowed  on  district  bonds  to  five  per  cent,  of  the  taxable  property  of 
the  district,  including  previous  indebtedness.  When  the  total  debt  of  a 
district  reaches  that  point,  not  another  bond  can  be  issued  until  said 
debt  shall  have  been  first  reduced  below  the  legal  maximum. 

10.  Duration  of  Schools, — Under  the  old  law  every  district  was  re- 
quired to  maintain  a  free  school  for  at  least  six  months  in  each  year,  as 
a  condition  of  receiving  a  share  of  the  public  funds ;  under  the  new  law 
ev  eiy  district  must  support  a  free  school  for  at  least  five  months  in  each 
year,  as  such  condition.  Heretofore  directors  could  not  extend  schools 
by  taxation  beyond  six  months  without  a  vote  of  the  district ;  the  new 
law  allows  them  to  tax  for  a  nine  months'  school,  if  they  see  fit,  provided 
the  rate  required  to  be  levied  does  not  exceed  two  per  cent. 

11.  Payment  of  Schedules. — By  the  new  law  teachers'  schedules  are  ex- 
pressly declared  to  be  payable  monthly,  and  when  not  so  paid,  after  hav- 
ing been  duly  certified  by  the  directors  and  filed  with  the  township 
treasurer,  interest  accrues  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  from 
date  of  filing,  till  paid.  These  provisions  were  not  clearly  expressed  in 
the  old  law. 

12.  The  Scliool  Month. — In  the  old  law  the  school  month  was  defined 
\o  be  '^tl^e  same  a3  (be  calendar  month,  excluding  Saturdays  aiid  Sun- 
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days,  and  lawful  lioUdayH."     The  new  law  declares  that  '*the  school 
month  shall  comprise  twenty-two  school  days  actually  taughf 

13.  Holidays. — ^The  old  law  specified  the  holidays,  and  pro\ided  that 
teachers  should  not  be  required  to  teach  on  such  holidays,  nor  to  make 
up  the  time.  The  new  law  simply  provides  tliat  "teachers  shall  not  be 
required  to  teach  on  legal  holidays,  thanksgiving,  or  fast  days  appointed 
by  State  or  national  authority." 

14.  Compensation  of  School  Officers. — Under  the  old  law  county  sujier- 
intendents  of  schools  received  three  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  sales 
of  school  lands,  two  per  cent,  upon  the  amoimt  of  all  sums  distributed, 
paid  or  loaned  out  by  them,  and  five  doUars  a  day  for  other  official  ser- 
vices actually  rendered.  Township  treasurers  received  two  per  cent, 
upon  all  sums  distributed,  paid  or  loaned  out  by  them.  Tlie  new  law 
provides  that  county  superintendents  of  schools  shall  hereafter  receive^ 
in  full  for  all  services  performed  by  them,  such  comi^ensation  as  is  or 
may  be  fixed  by  law ;  and  that  township  treasurers  shall  receive,  in  full 
for  their  services,  a  compensation  to  be  fixed,  prior  to  their  appointment, 
by  the  board  of  trustees.  The  Fees  and  Salaries  Act,  ai)proved  ISlareh 
29, 1872,  gives  county  superintendents  the  same  commissions  as  befoiv, 
and  four  dollars  a  day  for  all  other  duties  required  by  law  to  be  pt»r- 
ibrmed  by  them,  for  such  number  of  days  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
county  board.  The  only  exception  is  the  count}'  of  Cook,  whose  suiwr- 
intcndent's  per  diem  is  eight  dollars  instead  of  four. 

There  aie  several  other  modifications  of  minor  details,  which  need  not 
bo  here  enumerated. 

n.    KEW  PROVISIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  modifications  of  the  old  law,  the  law  now 
in  force  contains  the  following  new  provisions : 

1.  Consolidation  of  Fractional  Townships. — Section  twenty-three  pro- 
vides that  when  any  fractional  township  contains  less  than  forty  j>er- 
sons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  the  trustees  thereof,  upon  petition 
of  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  may,  by  written  agreement  entered 
into  with  the  board  of  trustees  of  any  adjacent  township,  consolidate 
t lie  territory,  school  funds  and  other  property  of  such  fractional  to^Ti- 
shii)  with  such  adjacent  township,  and  thereafter  shall  cease  to  exercise 
tlie  fimctions  of  school  trustees  for  such  fractional  township.  And  sec- 
tion eighty-four  provides  that  "any  fractional  township  not  having  the 
requisite  number  of  inhabitants  to  petition  for  the  sale  of  the  school 
lands  therein,  which  has  not  heretofore  been  united  with  any  other  town- 
ship for  school  purposes,  and  which  does  not  contain  a  sufficient  number 
of  inhabitants  to  maintain  a  free  school,  is  hereby  attached  for  school 
puri)ose.s,  to  the  adjacent  township  having  the  longest  territorial  line 
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boidering  ou  such  fractional  township ;  and  all  the  pi'ovisioiis  of  this  act 
shall  apply  to  such  united  townships  the  same  as  though  they  were  one 
and  the  same  township." 

2.  JDelivery  of  Foil  Book  a/nd  Certijioate. — ^After  any  election  of  trus- 
tees or  directors,  the  judges  are  required  to  deliver  the  poll  book  and 
certificate  to  the  proper  officer  within  ten  days  after  such  election,  and  ui 
default,  said  judges  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  twenty-live 
uor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered,  in  the  name  of  the 
People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  by  action  of  assumpsit,  before  any  justice 
of  the  i)eace  of  the  county ;  which  penalty,  when  collected,  shall  bo 
ad^ed  to  the  funds  of  the  township  or  district,  as  the  case  may  be. 

3.  JDeductum  of  Debts. — The  rule  is  established  that  when  a  district 
which  is  in  debt  is  divided  into  two  or  more  districts,  the  full  amount  of 
such  debt  shall  be  deducted  from  the  funds  and  assets  of  said  original 
district,  before  any  division  of  said  funds  and  proi)erty  is  made  between 
the  respective  new  districts. 

4.  Toianship  High  Schools. — ^A  township  high  school  may  l)e  estab- 
lished in  any  township  desiring  it,  in  the  following  manner: 

"rpon  petition  of  fifty  voters  of  any  school  township,  filed  with  the  township  tretuiurer  at  least  flf- 
t«ini  days  preceding  a  regular  election  of  trustees,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  treasurer  to  notify  tho 
Tot«f«  of  the  township  that  an  election  "For"  and  "Against"  a  high  school  will  be  held  at  the  next 
ensaifig  election  of  trustees,  and  the  ballots  to  such  effect  shall  be  received  and  canvassed  at  such  elec- 
tk»D ;  and  if  a  nu^jorlty  of  the  votes  at  such  election  shall  bo  found  to  be  in  favor  of  a  high  school,  it 
abatl  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  of  the  township  to  establish,  at  some  central  point  most  convenient 
for  a  roiuority  of  the  pupils  of  the  township,  a  high  school,  for  the  education  of  the  more  advanced  pu- 
{nls.  For  the  purpose  of  building  a  school  house,  supporting  the  school,  and  other  necessary  expenses, 
Um  township  shall  be  regarded  as  a  school  district,  and  the  trustees  shall  have  the  power  and  discharge 
(he  do  ties  of  directors  for  such  district  in  all  respects :  Provided^  that  in  like  manner  the  voters  and 
troiitees  of  two  or  more  a^oining  townships  may  co-operate  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
bigfa  school,  on  such  terms  as  they  may,  by  written  agreement  made  by  the  boards  of  trustees,  enter 
into." 

5.  Statistics  of  Illiteracy. — ^Boards  of  school  directors  are  required  to 
collect  and  report  to  township  treasurers  the  number  and  names  of  x>er- 
sons  above  the  age  of  twelve  years  and  under  twenty-one,  residing  in 
their  respective  districts,  who  are  unable  to  read  and  write,  and  the 
cause  or  causes  of  the  neglect  to  educate  them ;  and  township  treasurers 
are  required  to  include  the  same  statistics  in  their  reports  to  county 
superintendents. 

6.  FinaiuHal  Statement  of  THreators. — At  the  stated  annual  election  of 
directors,  on  the  first  Saturday  of  April,  every  board  of  directors  is  re- 
quired to  make  a  detailed  written  report  of  its  rec^iptfl  and  exi>enditures, 
to  the  voters  there  present,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  ti*aiiamitted  to  the 
township  treasurer  within  five  days  of  the  time  of  said  election. 

7.  Statement  of  Uncollected  Tuxes. — In  case  any  part  of  the  district 
school  taxes  of  any  township  remains  uncollected  when  said  taxes  are 
due  and  demand  is  made  therefor  by  the  township  treasurer,  collectors 
are  required  to  deliver  to  said  trea«iu*er,  in  a<ldition  to  the  amount  col- 
lected, a  detailed  statement  of  the  uncollected  taxes  for  each  district  of 
such  township. 
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8.  SpeoM  Powers  and  Duties  of  Sclvool  Directors. — It  is  made  the  im- 
perative duty  of  boards  of  directors  to  i)rescribe  what  branches  of  study 
shall  be  taught,  and  what  text-books  and  apparatus  shall  be  used  in 
their  respective  schools,  and  strictly  to  enforce  uniformity  of  text-books 
therein ;  but  they  are  not  to  permit  text-books  to  be  changed  oftener 
than  once  in  four  years.  They  may  suspend  or  expel  pupils  for  incor- 
rigibly bad  conduct,  and  it  is  declared  that  no  action  shall  lie  against 
them  for  such  expulsion  or  suspension.  They  are  also  authorized  to  pro- 
vide that  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  not  be  confined  in 
school  more  than  four  hours  daily. 

9.  New  Branches. — Teachers  of  common  schools  are  required  to  be  ex- 
amined in  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  physiology  and  laws  of 
health,  in  addition  to  the  branches  previously  prescribed.  But  on  the 
request  of  directors,  certificates  may  be  granted  to  teachers  who  are  not 
able  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  additional  branches.  Vocal  music 
and  drawing  may  also  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  when  deemed  ex- 
pedient by  the  directors,  or  requested  by  the  voters  of  the  district. 

10.  Ijoaning  District  Funds, — ^It  is  provided  that  when  there  is  a  sur- 
l)lus  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  belonging  to  any  school  dis- 
trict, he  may  loan  the  same,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  district,  upon 
the  written  request  of  the  directors  of  such  district,  but  not  otherwise ; 
and  all  such  loans  shall  be  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  are  pre- 
scribed for  the  loaning  of  township  fiinds. 

11.  Removal  of  Delinquent  Directors, — Another  new  provision  is,  tlmt 
any  director  failing  or  refiising  to  perform  his  duties  as  director,  accord- 
ing to  law,  may  be  removed  by  the  county  superintendent,  and  an  elec- 
tion onlered  for  a  new  director,  as  in  other  cases  of  vacancy. 

12.  Perversion  of  School  Funds, — The  appropriation,  pajTuent  or  use 
of  any  part  of  any  school  fund,  for  any  sectarian  or  denominational  pur- 
pose, is  forbidden  in  the  following  emx)hatic  language : 

•'  No  connty,  city,  town,  toirn8hlp,  school  diatrict  or  other  public  corporation,  shall  ever  make  iiny 
appropriation  or  pay  ftt>m  any  school  fan<l  whatever,  anything  in  aid  of  any  church  or  sectarian  pur- 
pose, or  to  help  support  or  sustain  any  school,  academy,  seminary,  college,  university  or  other  literary 
or  Hcientiflo  institution  controlled  by  any  church  or  sectarian  denomination  whatever;  nor  shall  any 
grant  or  donation  of  money  or  other  personal  property  ever  bo  made  by  any  such  corporation  to  any 
church,  or  for  any  sectarian  purpose ;  and  luiy  officer  or  other  person,  having  under  his  charge  or  di- 
rection school  funds  or  property,  who  sliall  pervert  the  same  in  the  manner  forbidden  in  this  section, 
shall  be  liable  to  indictment,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  double  the  value 
of  the  property  so  perverted,  and  imprisoned  in  the  county  Jail  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  twelve 
months,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court." 

13.  Traffic  in  Scliool  BooJcs,  Etc, — Equally  emphatic  are  the  following 
inhibitions : 

"  No  teacher,  state,  county,  township  or  district  school  officer,  shall  be  interested  in  the  sale,  pro- 
ceeds or  profits  of  any  book,  apparatus  or  furniture  used  or  to  be  iiseiV  in  any  school  in  this  state  with 
which  such  ofllccr  or  teacher  may  be  connected,  and  for  oifending  against  the  provisioun  of  this  Aecti«j« 
shall  be  liable  to  indictment,  and  upon  conviction  slialL  be  fined  in  •  sum  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars  and  may  be  imprisoned  iv  the  Q(^gnty  Jail  not  1^  than  Qne  nor 
tJi^n  twelYfuioDtl^,  at  the  ^i^pretiov  pf  the  oourt." 
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U.  Ekctian  of  Boards  of  Education. — ^Another  new  provision  of  the 
school  law  is  that  which  in  certain  cases  substitutes  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion, with  8x>ecial  powers,  for  the  ordinary  boards  of  school  directors. 
This  applies  to  all  distrii?ts  having  a  population  of  not  less  than  two 
thousand  persons.  The  f uU  text  of  this  new  provision,  as  to  preliminary 
organization,  is  as  follows : 

"  In  all  Behool  dislricta  having  a  popnlatdon  of  not  less  than  two  thonaand  inhabitants,  and  not  gov- 
med  by  any  special  act  in  relation  to  free  schools  now  in  force,  there  shall  be  elected,  instead  of  the 
Ancton  provided  by  law  in  other  districts,  a  board  of  education,  to  consist  of  six  members  and  three 
additiQiial  members  for  every  additional  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  to  be  elected  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  section  forty- two  of  this  act  for  the  election  of  school  directors.  At  the  first  election  of  di- 
Ttctan  sncceeding  the  passage  of  this  act,  in  any  district  having  a  i>opulation  of  not  less  than  two 
thiKiMuid  inhabitants  by  the  census  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  and  in  such  other  districts  as 
uy  hercafler  be  ascertained  by  any  special  or  general  census  to  have  a  population  of  not  less  than  two 
thDcuand  inhabitants,  at  the  first  election  of  directors  occurring  after  taking  such  special  or  general 
ccDsas.  there  shall  be  elected  a  board  of  education,  who  shall  be  the  successors  of  the  directors  of  the 
district ;  and  all  rights  of  property  and  rights  and  causes  of  action  existlug  or  vested  in  such  directors 
•hall  vest  in  mid  board  of  education  in  as  full  and  complete  a  manner  as  was  vested  in  the  school  di- 
TcctorBL  Such  board,  at  its  first  meeting,  shaU  fix  by  lot  the  terms  of  office  of  its  members,  so  that 
Qae-tfalrd  shall  serve  for  one  year,  one-third  for  two  years,  and  one-third  for  three  years ;  and  thereafter 
oDe-third  of  the  members  shall  be  elected  annually,  on  the  first  Saturday  in  April,  to  fill  the  vacancies 
•ocoTring,  and  to  serve  for  the  term  of  three  years." 

15.  Re-organization  Under  the  Oeneral  School  Late. — ^The  manner  in 
which  schools  now  managed  under  special  acts,  may  be  reorganized 
under  the  free  school  law  of  the  State,  is  as  follows : 

"^oy  city,  incorporated  town,  township  or  district  in  which  the  Aree  schools  are  now  managed  under 
My  apecjal  act,  may,  by  vote  of  its  electors,  cease  to  control  such  schools  under  such  special  act,  and 
heeoBe  a  part  of  the  school  township  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  subject  to  the  control  of  the  trustees 
thenot,  under  and  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Upon  petition  of  fifty  voters  of  such  city, 
town,  t<»wnship  or  district,  presented  to  the  board  having  the  control  and  management  of  schools  in 
nrh  dty,  town,  township  or  district,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  board,  at  the  next  ensuing  election 
ta  be  Md  in  sach  city,  town,  township  or  district,  to  cause  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  thereof,  giv- 
isi(  aot  IflM  than  fifteen  days'  notice  thereof  by  posting  not  leas  than  five  notices  in  the  most  public 
piaees  in  each  city,  town,  township  or  district,  the  question  of  "  Organization  under  the  Free  School 
Lew  ;'*  and  if  it  ahaU  appear,  on  a  canvass  of  the  returns  of  said  election,  that  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cart  at  sDch  election  are  "For  Organization  under  the  Free  School  Law,"  then  at  the  next  ensuing 
^qeilsr  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  township  or  townships  in  which  such  dty,  incorporated 
town,  township  or  district  is  situated,  said  trustees  shall  proceed  to  redistrict  the  township  or  town- 
■kips  as  aforesaid,  in  such  manner  as  shall  suit  the  wishes  and  convenience  of  a  mig'ority  of  the  inhab- 
ttasts  ia  their  respective  townships,  and  to  make  division  of  funds  and  other  property  in  the  manner 
povided  by  section  thirty-three  of  this  act ;  and  at  the  next  ensuing  election  of  director,  directors  or  a 
W«nl  of  education,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  elected  in  each  of  the  new  districts  so  formed,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  forty-two  of  this  act." 

16.  Schools  in  the  City  of  Chicago. — The  only  remaining  new  provision 
of  special  importance  is,  that  prescribing  the  powers,  rights  and  duties 
of  Boards  of  Education  in  cities  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, in  other  words,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  since  no  other  city  in  the 
State  contains  even  one-half  that  number  of  inhabitants.  The  l)ro^i8ion 
in  jreneral  in  form,  though  si>ecially  de-signed  for  Chicago,  in  comx)liance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  constitution,  which  forbids  8i)ecial  legisla- 
tkm  on  the  subject  of  common  schools.  As  these  provisions  define  the 
iflncational  system  of  our  chief  city,  containing  one-eighth  of  the  entire 
Iio]m1atioii  of  the  State,  and  are  therefore  of  general  interest,  I  give  them 
without  abridgement : 
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"In  cities  haring  «  popnUition  ezeeeding  one  handred  thoasand  iiiluibitanta,  the  board  of  edncation 
shall  have  charge  and  ccmtrol  of  the  public  achoola  in  auch  citiea,  and  shall  have  power,  with  the  ccn* 
currence  of  the  city  council — 

Firtt— To  erect  or  purchase  buildings  suitable  for  school  houses,  and  keep  the  same  in  repair. 

Seeond^-To  buy  or  lease  sites  for  school  houses,  with  the  necessary  grounds. 

Tkird — To  issue  bomls  for  the  pnrxiose  of  building,  furnishing  and  repairing  school  houses,  for  pnr- 
chasing  sites  for  the  same,  and  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  said  bonds  ;  to  borrow  money  for  school 
purposes  upon  the  credit  of  the  city. 

The  board  of  education  shall  have  power — (independently  qf  city  eouneil) — 

Firtit—To  furnish  schools  with  the  necessary  fixtures,  furniture  and  apparatus. 

Secondr^To  maintain,  support  and  establish  schools,  and  supply  the  inadequacy  of  the  school  funclM, 
for  the  salaries  of  school  teachers,  ftom  school  taxes. 

Third — ^To  hire  buildings  or  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  boai-d. 

Fourih^-To  hire  buildings  or  rooms  for  the  use  of  schools. 

Fifth — To  employ  teachers,  and  fix  the  amount  of  their  compensation. 

Sixth — To  prescribe  the  school  books  to  be  used,  and  the  studios  in  the  different  schools. 

Seventh — To  lay  off  and  divide  the  city  into  school  districts,  and  from  time  to  time  to  alter  the  same 
and  create  new  ones,  as  circumstances  may  require,  and  generally  to  have  and  possess  all  the  rights, 
powers  and  authority  required  for  the  proper  management  of  schools,  with  power  to  enact  such  ordi- 
nances as  may  be  necessary  or  deemed  expedient  for  such  purpose.  Schools  in  such  cities  shall  be 
governed  as  hereinafter  stated,  and  no  power  given  to  the  board  shall  be  exercised  by  the  city  council. 
The  board  of  education  shall  have  the  entire  superintendence  and  control  of  the  schools,  and  it  shall  be 
tlieir  duty  to  examine  all  persons  offering  themselves  as  canditlates  for  teachers,  and  when  found  well 
qualified,  to  give  them  certificates  thereof  gratuitously ;  to  visit  all  the  public  schools  as  often  as  once 
a  month ;  to  inquire  into  the  progress  of  scholars,  and  the  government  of  the  schools ;  to  prescribe  the 
method  and  course  of  discipline  and  inatmction  in  the  respective  schools,  and  to  see  that  they  are  main- 
tained and  pursued  in  the  proper  manner ;  to  prescribe  what  studies  shall  be  taught,  what  books  and 
apparatus  shall  be  used.  They  shall  have  power  to  expel  any  pupil  who  may  be  guilty  of  groHS  dis4i1>e- 
dieiioe  or  misconduct,  and  to  dismiss  and  remove  any  teacher,  whenever  in  their  opinion  he  or  she  Is 
not  qualified  to  teach,  or  whenever  ttom  any  cause  the  interests  of  the  schools  may,  in  tlieir  opinion, 
ri>4iuiro  such  removal  or  dismission.  They  shall  have  power  to  apportion  the  scholars  to  the  several 
HchiMtls.  It  shall  bo  their  duty  to  establish  all  such  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government 
and  lor  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  proper  and  uniform  system  of  dincipliiie  in  the  several 
m-hoob  as  may,  in  their  opinion,  be  necessary.  They  shall  determine  from  time  to  time  how  many  and 
what  class  of  teachers  may  ba  employed  in  each  of  the  public  schoolit,  and  employ  such  tcMcliei-M  and  fix 
their  cuuipeusatiun.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  board  to  take  cimrge  of  the  hcIiouI  bouHes.  f  iimitiUTt, 
ground  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  school  districts,  and  see  that  the  same  are  kept  in  good  con- 
dition, and  not  sufiured  to  be  unnecessarily  iiv{uied  or  det«friorated,  and  also  to  provide  fuel  luid  snch 
otlier  necessai'ios  for  the  schools  as  in  their  opinion  may  be  required  iu  the  scliool  houHos  or  other  jirop- 
erty  belonging  to  said  districts. 

The  said  board  shall  appoint  a  president  and  secretary,  the  president  to  be  appointed  fkvra  their  own 
number,  and  shall  appoint  such  other  oflicers  and  employees  as  Huch  board  shall  deem  neocHRHry,  and 
Hhall  prescribe  their  duties  and  compensation  and  tenns  of  oflice ;  and  the  said  board  shall  provide  well- 
bound  books,  at  the  expense  of  the  school  tax  fund,  in  which  shall  be  k(*pt  a  faithful  record  of  all  their 
proceedings.  The  yeas  and  iMys  slukll  be  taken,  and  entered  on  tlie  rt«cords  of  tlie  procetMlingM  of  the 
iMiartl,  uiKiu  all  questions  involving  the  expenditure  of  money.  Ntme  of  the  ixtwers  hei*ein  conferred 
niM>u  the  board  of  e<lucatiou  shall  be  exorcised  by  them  except  at  a  n^gular  ineoting  of  the  UianL 

It  shall  be  the  dutj*  of  the  board  to  report  to  the  city  council,  from  time  to  time,  any  suggeNtions  that 
they  deem  erpiMlietit  or  requisite  in  relation  to  the  schools  and  the  school  funtl,  or  tlie  management 
thereof,  and  generally  toreconunend  tlie  establishment  of  such  schools  and  districts.  The  board  of 
education  shall  prepare  and  publish  an  annual  report,  wliich  shall  include  tlio  receipts  and  ex|)enditurf« 
of  each  school,  specifying  the  source  of  suoh  receipts,  and  the  object  of  such  expentUtures.  They  nhall 
also  communicate  to  the  city  council,  from  time  to  time,  such  infonnation  within  their  pomestdon  as 
may  be  required.  They  shall  have  power  to  lease  school  property  and  to  loan  monoys  belonging  to  the 
school  fund;  but  all  conveyances  of  real  estate  shall  be  made  to  the  city  in  tniHt  for  the  nso  of  nchuoK 
and  no  sale  of  real  estate  or  interest  therein  used  for  school  purposcH  or  hold  in  truHt  for  hohmds,  nhall 
bo  made  except  by  the  city  council,  upon  the  written  request  of  such  board  of  e<lucation.  AU  moneys 
r:iiH4Ml  by  taxiition  for  school  purpones,  or  received  from  the  Stato  common  scho^il  fuud,  or  from  anv 
othtT  source  for  Hohool  purposes,  shall  be  held  by  the  city  treasurer  as  a  special  fund  for  sclioul  pnr|io«eH, 
Hubj(H*.t  to  the  onler  of  the  board  of  education,  upon  warrants  to  be  countersigned  by  tlie  inay«»r  and  citv 
clork  ;  but  miid  Imanl  of  education  shall  not  aild  to  the  expenditures  for  school  purposes  1U13  thing  over 
and  aljove  the  amount  tlnit  .shall  be  received  from  the  State  coniinou  school  fiinil.  the  rental  of  Si*b«iol 
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Indi,  tnd  the  tmoimt  onnnall j  appiopiiAtod  for  snch  porposM.    If  said  board  shall  so  add  to  such  ox. 
jKBditiiie,  the  dt  j  ahaU  not^  in  any  oase,  be  liable  therefor. 

From  sod  after  the  time  this  act  shall  take  effect,  the  board  of  education  in  snch  cities  shall  consist  of 
fifteen  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor,  by  and  with  the  adTice  and  consent  of  the  common 
eomieO,  Ato  of  whom  shaD  be  appointed  for  the  term  of  one  year,  fire  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and 
fire  fiir  the  term  of  three  years ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  any  members  of  said  board,  their 
neoessorB  shall  be  appointed  in  like  manner.  Any  Tacancy  which  may  oconr  shall  be  filled  by  the  ap- 
p^taient  of  the  mayor,  with  the  approval  of  the  oommon  conncil,  for  the  nnexpired  term.  Any  person 
ksring  resided  in  snch  city  more  than  five  years  next  preceding  his  appointment,  shall  be  eligible  to 
idd  office.  Ifothing  herein  shall  be  so  oonatmed  as  to  anthorize  any  board  of  edaoation  to  levy  or  col- 
leet  taxes,  or  to  require  the  city  ooancil  to  levy  and  collect  any  tax  npon  the  demand  or  nnder  the  di- 
netkn  of  soch  board  of  edaoation." 

Sach  are  the  changes,  modifications  and  new  provisions  of  the  school 
law  that  went  into  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1872.  What  is  to  be 
said  of  and  expected  from  themT  Which  of  them  are  likely  to  prove 
beneficial,  and  which  of  them,  if  any,  wiU  be  of  contrary  effect  t  Is  the 
new  law,  upon  the  whole,  better  or  worse  than  the  old  one — ^wherein 
better  or  worse,  and  how  much  t  These  inquiries  are  next  to  engage 
oar  attention. 

Boine  of  the  changes  are  merely  verbal  or  unimportant,  others  are  of 
fieoondary  importance,  while  a  few  of  them  are  of  the  greatest  signifi- 
canoe,  vitally  affecting  both  the  common  school  system  itself,  as  a 
system,  and  also  its  administration  and  development.  It  is  of  these, 
only, that  it  is  proi)08ed  now  to  speak;  briefly  reviewing,  first,  those 
provisions  which  are  believed  to  be  good,  and  then  those  from  which 
evil  is  apprehended,  with  some  reasons  for  the  opinions  advanced  in 
eaeh  case.  It  is  believed,  then,  that  the  law  has  been  changed  for  the 
better  in  the  following  particulars : 


1.    BASIS  OP  APPORTIONMENT. 

Id  requiring  the  school  funds  to  be  distributed  by  the  Auditor  to 
eoonties,  and  by  county  superintendents  to  townships,  on  population 
alone.  This  change  was  recommended  in  my  last  report,  for  reasons 
thai  briefly  given.  The  policy  of  allowing  one-third  of  the  school  funds 
to  be  apportioned  on  territorial  area,  regardless  of  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants dwelling  thereon,  was  never  regarded  as  strictly  just,  nor  defended 
en  that  ground.  It  was  originally  adopted  as  a  compromise,  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  act,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  defeated ;  and 
to  benefit  those  counties,  of  which  there  were  many  at  that  time,  in 
which  the  i>opulation  was  small  and  scattered.  It  was  never  intended 
to  be  more  than  a  temporary  expedient,  to  be  replaced  by  the  more 
equitable  rule  now  in  force,  as  soon  as  practicable.  It  remained  undis- 
turbed for  seventeen  years,  being  cheerfully  submitted  to  by  those  coun- 
ties and  townships  which  were  unfavorably  affected  by  it,  till  it  had 
served  the  purpose  contemplated.  Comparatively  few  counties  now 
Vol.  n— 16 
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need  such  a  discrimination  in  their  favor,  and  even  they  are  not  serioody 
afifected  by  the  change,  while  the  demand  of  the  great  majority  of  tiic 
connties  of  the  State  for  the  abrogation  of  so  artificial  a  rule  of  ap- 
portionment, was  proi)erly  regaixled  as  well-founded  and  just. 

It  is  true  that  the  diflference  in  the  amounts  received  by  the  respective 
counties  under  the  new  mode  of  distribution,  is  not  very  great,  except 
in  Cook  county — ^very  much  less  in  fact  than  is  generally  supposed— but 
that  difference,  whether  great  or  small,  is  on  the  side  of  equity  and 
right,  which  fact  is  a  sufficient  vindication  of  the  change.  No  argument 
can  satisfy  the  people  that,  aside  from  considerations  of  exx>ediency  or 
benevolence,  the  number  of  men,  women  and  children  in  a  cottnly,  u 
not  a  juster  basis  for  the  apportionment  of  school  money  thereto,  than 
is  the  number  of  acres  of  land  therein. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  persons  of  color  are  now  included  io 
the  enumerations  on  which  the  funds  are  distributed  to  counties  and 
townships.  This  is  not  only  a  new  element  of  considerable  magnitude, 
but  it  so  happens  that  it  also  inures  chiefly  to  the  benefit  of  those  verj 
counties  which  would  otherwise  have  been  most  unfavorably  affected  bj 
the  change  in  the  law.  In  the  county  of  Pulaski,  for  instance,  the  colored 
population  is,  I  am  informed,  nearly  equal  to  the  white,  and  hence  tJM 
sum  accruing  to  that  county  under  the  new  rule  of  distribution,  on  popa 
lation  alone,  will  be  considerably  greater  than  it  was  by  the  formei 
plan.  The  same  is  true,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  several  othe 
counties,  especially  those  on  or  near  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 

For  some  unknown  reason,  probably  a  clerical  mistake,  the  old  lai 
required  the  Auditor  to  take  the  census  of  persons  under  ttcenty  yean 
of  age,  as  the  basis  of  his  distribution  of  two-thirds  of  the  school  fundi 
while  all  subordinate  officers  were  required  to  make  tfieir  distributi<n 
on  the  census  of  i)ersons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  That  anoma^ 
remained  in  the  law  fix)m  the  beginning,  till  the  passage  of  the  act  mn 
in  force.  The  rule  is  now  uniform,  firom  the  Auditor  down  to  sch« 
trustees,  all  being  required  to  apportion  on  the  enumeration  of  person 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  It  may  be  added,  in  commendation  i 
the  change  under  notice,  that  it  lessens  the  labor  of  making  dividend! 
each  officer  having  but  one  calculation  to  make,  instead  of  two — a  vel 
noteworthy  saving  of  time  and  work,  when  .the  two  thousand  townshipl 
and  eleven  thousand  districts  in  the  State,  are  considered. 

For  these  reasons,  and  others  that  might  be  given,  it  is  believed  tU 
this  change  is,  on  the  whole,  a  good  one,  and  that  it  ought  to  stand. 


2.    SATURDAY  FOR  MONDAY. 

Tlie  (*hange  of  the  day  of  the  week  for  the  election  of  township  tnj 
tees  and  of  school  directors,  from  Monday  to  Saturday,  would  hardly  1 
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of  sufficient  importance  to  come  within  the  scope  of  this  review,  were  it 
not  for  the  immense  number  of  such  school  elections  annually  occurring 
in  the  State.    When  it  is  considered  that  ther6  are  over  eleven  thousand 
school  districts,  and  nearly  two  thousand  organized  townships  in  the 
State  f  that  in  each  district  there  is  one  stated  annual  election  of  direc- 
torS;  and  special  elections  in  at  least  one-third  of  the  districts  every 
year;  and  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  townships,  that  is,  that  the  num- 
ber of  regular  and  si)ecial  elections  of  trustees  is  equal,  every  year,  to 
one  and  one-third  times  the  whole  number  of  towu8hii)s,  making  a  grand 
aggregate  of  about  eighteen  thousand  school  elections  annually^ — when 
these  facts  are  taken  into  the  account,  the  imi>ortance  of  selecting  the 
most  convenient  day  of  the  week,  if  jiossible,  for  such  meetings,  will  be 
appreciated.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  voting  population  of  the 
State  is  called  out,  in  theory  at  least,  nearly  three  times  in  each  year  to 
vote  for  school  officers^-once,  each,  to  attend  the  stated  elections  of  di- 
rectors and  trustees,  and  about  once  more,  in  all,  to  attend  special  elec- 
tions.   This  is  exclusive  of  meetings  to  vote  o^  business  questions,  of 
which  there  is  at  least  one  in  every  district  each  year;  but  these  meet- 
ings are  not  required  to  be  held  on  Saturday — only  those  for  the  election 
of  officers. 

That  this  matter  is  not  of  small  importance,  will  further  appear  when 
it  is  remembered  that  these  boards  of  school  directors  have  more  to  do 
with  the  success  or  failure  of  the  free  schools,  and  the  tree  school  sys- 
tem, than  all  other  school  officers  combined.  They  stand  at  the  end  of 
the  whole  line  of  agents  and  sentinels  posted  by  law  to  watch  over  the 
Khools,  and  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  school  law  in  accordance 
with  its  letter  and  spirit.  They  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  establishing 
md  maintaining  schools,  of  determioing  their  grade  and  character,  and 
irho  shall  teach  them.  They  have  the  custody  and  control  of  the  mil- 
ions  of  dollars'  worth  of  school  property  in  the  State,  and  the  responsi- 
Hlity  of  estimating  and  determining  the  amount  of  taxes  that  shall  be 
oQected  for  school  purposes  in  their  respective  districts,  and  how  and 
or  what  purposes  the  funds  so  raised  shall  be  expended.  In  a  word, 
pon  them  devolves  the  final  and  sui>reme  obligation  of  seeing  that  all 
he  children  of  the  State  are  provided  with  good  and  efficient  schools, 
od  that  the  school  funds  and  property  of  the  State  are  prudently  and 
cx)nomically  used  and  exjjended ;  and  hence,  upon  their  average  intelli- 
Bnce  and  fidelity  depend  the  amount  and  value  of  the  net  results  of 
he  whole  system. 

Notwithstanding  these  obvious  facts,  it  has  always  been  difficult  to 
iduce  the  body  of  the  people  in  the  school  districts  to  attend  the  elec- 
ons  of  directors.  Time  and  again  those  who  have  had  the  most  at 
^e  have  staid  away  &om  the  meeting,  on  the  plea  of  business,  and 
iffered  the  election  to  go  by  default,  or  to  be  controlled  by  the  most 
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unintelligent,  illiberal  and  incompetent  persons  in  the  district;  and 
then,  when  it  was  too  late  for  effective  opposition,  have  vainly  endea- 
vored to  avoid  the  consequences  of  their  own  neglect.  Many  and  many 
a  school  has  been  ruined  by  thus  permitting  unfit  persons  to  be  chosen 
directors,  and  no  motives  that  could  be  urged,  no  incentives  that  could 
be  brought  to  bear,  no  appeals  or  arguments  that  could  be  used,  have 
ever  availed  to  entirely  check  this  great  evil.  Leading  business  men 
and  heads  of  families,  men  who  have  paid  the  hea^dest  taxes,  and  who 
have  been  most  deeply  concerned  in  the  character  of  the  schools,  have 
continued  to  absent  themselves  from  the  only  meetings  where  their  in- 
fluence could  be  made  efiective,  for  no  other  or  better  reason  than  that 
they  could  not  spare  the  time. 

Eecognizing  this  state  of  things,  and  wishing  to  do  all  in  it«  power  to 
remove  hindrances  and  secure  a  full  attendance  at  district  school  elec- 
tions, the  Legislature  has  changed  the  day  for  them  from  Monday  to 
Satiu'day,  from  the  first  secular  day  of  the  week,  to  tlie  last.  The  ob- 
ject in  doing  so  was  to  utilize  the  Western  custom,  once  almost  univer- 
sal and  still  quite  commdn,  of  making  Saturday  a  sort  of  holiday,  or 
half-holiday — a  day  for  "going  to  town,''  and  attending  to  miscellaneous 
odds  and  ends  of  business.  It  is  believed  that  the  change  will,  upon 
the  whole,  very  much  subserve  the  public  conveuience,  and  ensure  a 
larger  attendance  and  a  fuller  vote  at  school  district  elections,  espe- 
cially in  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  State. 

There  is,  however,  one  class  of  our  citizens  who  feel  aggrieved  by  the 
substitution  of  Saturday  for  Monday.  There  is,  it  appears,  a  religious 
sect,  or  denomination,  known  by  the  designation  of  "  Seventh  Day  Bap- 
tists," by  whom  Saturday  is  regarded  and  observed  as  the  holy  Sab- 
bath. The  members  and  adherents  of  that  denomination  comx)lain  that 
they  are  practically  disfranchised  by  this  amendment  to  the  school  law, 
so  far  as  participating  in  school  elections  is  concerned — that  Satur&ay 
is  as  sacred  in  their  view,  as  Sunday  is  to  the  members  of  other  christian 
sects,  and  hence  that  they  cannot  conscientiously  vote  for  school  direc- 
tors, or  do  any  other  secular  business  on  that  day.  They  respectfully 
represent  that  they  are  unjustly  deprived  of  their  rights  by  this  amend- 
ment, and  a«k  that  it  may  be  repealed,  and  some  other  week-day  be  sub- 
stituted for  Saturday.  I  am  not  informed  as  to  the  number  of  persons 
thus  affected  by  the  change,  nor  is  it  important  to  inquire.  It  is  desira- 
ble to  avoid  offending  the  conscience  of  any,  if  possible,  and  the  legisla- 
ture will  doubtless  accord  to  the  complainants  a  respectful  hearing,  and 
such  redress  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  public  interests.  This  state- 
ment of  their  case  is  made  in  compliance  with  a  request  preferred  by 
authorized  representatives  of  the  denomination  referred  to. 
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8.    THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

CoBspicaous  among  the  alterations  made  by  the  Twenty-seventh 
General  Assembly  in  our  system  of  public  schools,  is  the  requirement 
that  the  elements  of  the  Natural  Sciences  be  made  a  part  of  the  com- 
mon school  course.  It  is  yet  too  soon  to  speak  of  the  practicsd  results 
of  this  measure,  in  the  school-rooms  of  the  State,  as  the  plan  has  but 
just  heen  entered  upon,  but  there  are  good  reasons  for  anticipating  from 
it  large  and  substantial  advantages.  It  is  believed  that  the  measure 
will  prove  beneficial  to  teachers ;  to  the  schools,  as  such ;  to  the  pupils ; 
to  the  public  at  large,  and  to  the  general  cause  of  popular  education  and 
free  schools. 

EFFECT  ON  TEACHERS. 

Our  public  school  teachers  themselves  need  the  spur  and  inspiration 
of  these  new  studies.    I  speak  more  particularly  of  the  teachers  of  com- 
mon district  schools,  who  comprise  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
number.    Of  these,  as  a  class,  it  has  often  been  said  that  dullness,  list- 
ieftsness,  apathy,  narrowness  of  mental  vision,  and  a  lack  of  spirit, 
enterprise  and  ambition,  are  noticeable  characteristics.    I  once  heard 
a  shrewd  observer   remark  that  he  ex)uld  detect  a  person  of  this 
class  by  his  very  gait,  bearing  and  speech.    Without  concurring  in  such 
a  sweejnng  judgment,  and  repelling  as  false  and  foolish  the  x>opular 
caricatures  of  school  masters  and  school  mistresses,  I  ask,  who  are 
most  to  blame  for  such  tendencies  towards  mental  enervation,  as  it  must 
be  confessed  do  exist  among  elementary  teachers — ^the  young  men  and 
women  themselvCvS,  or  the  system  under  which  they  teach  f    Look  at 
the  facts,  as  they  have  existed  in  this  State  from  the  beginning  of  the 
free  school  system,  and  for  years  before.    What  have  been  the  studies 
prescribed  by  law  ?    Spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
geography  and  United  States  history.    Who  first  marked  out  this  course 
of  study,  or  what  considerations  led  to  its  original  adoption  and  subse- 
quent tenacious  retention,  does  not  appear.    But  if  the  author  of  this 
eommon  school  curriculum  is  still  living,  a  contemplation  of  its  results 
will  hardly  induce  him  to  come  forth  and  claim  the  honor  of  his  achieve- 
ment   Of  the  seven  things  to  be  studied,  the  first  four  are  indeed  proper 
and  indispensably  necessary,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  even  the  last  three 
may  be  profitably  attended  to,  for  a  brief  period,  by  the  most  advanced 
classes.    But  if  it  were  distinctly  proposed  to  devise  a  scheme  whereby 
the  schools  might  be  rendered  the  least  profitable,  that  which  compels 
the  youth  of  the  State  to  spend  the  whole  period  of  their  school-going 
life  upon  the  famous  seven  branches  of  the  old  Illinois  law,  to  the  practi- 
cal exclusion  of  everything  else,  must  be  regarded  as  a  reasonably  suc- 
cessful solution  of  the  problem. 
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Consider  that  every  one  of  those  branches  may  be  tanght  in  a  me- 
chanical, text-book  manner,  (for  even  reading  and  penmanship  are  but 
partial  exceptions  to  the  statement)  ^  that  every  teacher  who  is  disposed 
to  idly  drift  along  on  the  easy  current  of  printed  questions  and  printed 
answers,  may  do  so ;  that  after  acquiring  the  prescribed  preliminary 
knowledge  requisite  to  obtaining  a  license,  there  is  almost  no 
necessity  for  further  effort  on  the  teacher's  part,  unless,  for  reasons 
outside  of  the  demands  of  the  school  room,  he  chooses  to  exert  himself; 
that  more  than  one-half  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  have  been  spending 
their  time,  aU  these  years,  upon  three  only  of  those  branches,  orthogra- 
phy, reading  and  arithmetic,  Uving  and  movmg  and  having  their  intel- 
lectual being,  as  teachers,  in  the  spelling-book,  the  primer  and  reader, 
and  the  rudiments  of  numbers  and  calculation ;  that  in  many  instances 
the  books  used  are  the  poorest  extant,  while  in  others,  the  same  books 
have  been  used  almost  from  the  time  to  which  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
inhabitant  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,  till  the  minds  of  both  pupils 
and  teachers  slip  over  their  smooth  familiar  pages  almost  without  a 
gleam  of  conscious  thought  or  intelligence ;  that  this  state  of  things  has 
come  to  be  accepted  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  community,  in  a  helpless 
kind  of  way,  as  a  sort  of  dreary  necessity  from  which  there  was  no 
escape ;  that  the  average  teacher,  just  like  the  average  workman  in 
every  other  pursuit,  will  earn  his  wages  as  easily  as  he  can,  doing  no 
more  and  no  better  work  than  is  required  by  the  obligations  nominated 
in  the  bond — consider  all  this,  and  then  say  if  it  be  any  wonder  that 
c>ommon  district  school  teachers,  as  a  class,  should  become  intellectually 
enervated  and  dwarfed,  dispirited,  weak  and  languid. 

What,  then,  must  be  the  effect  of  the  law's  summons  to  the  study  of 
Natural  Science  as  a  condition  of  licensure,  upon  this  great  host  of  tor- 
pid and  lethargic  teatjhers  I  It  is  almost  like  the  breath  of  the  Lord 
upon  tlie  dry  bones  in  the  valley  of  vision.  These  teachers  were  not 
dead,  but  sleeping;  they  lacked  not  capacity,  but  opportunity;  not 
ability  and  willingness  to  advance,  but  the  obligation  and  necossity  of 
advancing.  And  never  before  has  such  a  spectacle  been  prooeutcd  to 
the  people  of  Illinois.  From  tlio  time  the  new  law  was  fairly  promulga- 
ted in  April  last,  till  the  schools  opened  in  the  autumn,  the  whole  State 
became  as  it  were  one  great  camj)  of  instruction.  Vacation  plans  were 
everywhei'c  cheerfully  given  up,  and  through  all  the  unprecedentedly 
intense  and  protracted  dog-day  heats  of  the  past  summer,  great  num- 
bers of  teachei*s  in  every  part  of  the  State  were  assiduously  engaged  in 
preparing  themselves  for  examination  in  the.  elements  of  the  Natural 
Sciences.  In  many  counties  Ri)ecial  Institutes  were  convened  for  the 
purpose,  Avliile  in  others,  the  stated  Institutes  were  almost  wholly  devo- 
ted to  instruction  in  the  new  branches.  The  President  and  Faculty  of 
the  State  Normal  University  kindly  consented  t>o  lend  a  li^lping  haucl 
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and  announced  that  the  annual  session  of  the  State  Teacher's  Institute, 
to  be  held  in  the  month  of  August,  would  be  chiefly  devoted  to  the  same 
good  work.  Hundreds  of  teachers  availed  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nity and  repaired  to  the  University,  where  they  were  instructed  by  the 
President  and  the  whole  corps  of  Professors,  assisted  by  able  and  ex- 
perienced teachers  from  different  parts  of  the  State.  In  addition  to 
these  organized  efforts,  through  the  State  and  County  Institutes,  innu- 
merable private  classes  were  formed,  wherever  a  suitable  number  of 
teachei^  could  be  assembled,  and  the  work  was  diligently  prosecuted, 
with  such  assistance  and  under  such  leaders  aa  could  be  procured. 
When  no  one  familiar  with  the  new  branches  could  be  found  to  take 
charge  of  a  class,  the  members  went  forward,  nevertheless,  and  did  the 
best  they  could  to  help  and  encourage  one  another.  To  all  this  array  of 
means  and  efforts,  must  be  added  the  individual  exertions  of  teachers 
innumerable,  who  quietly  pursued  their  studies  in  private.  Through  all 
those  months  the  inquiry  for  suitable  text-books  in  ^Natural  Science  was 
general,  in  every  county  of  the  State,  and  the  limited  supplies  of  works 
of  that  description  were  soon  exhausted. 

Many  county  superintendents  bore  a  prominent  and  useM  part  in 
these  measures  to  prepare  the  teachers  of  the  State  for  their  new  duties. 
Some  of  them,  in  addition  to  good  service  in  their  own  counties,  took 
part  in  tho  Institutes  of  other  counties,  and  in  the  State  Institute,  and 
courributcd  in  every  practicable  way  toward  the  general  result  aimed  at; 
and  never  was  the  value  of  a  competent  and  scholarly  county  superin- 
tendency  rendered  so  apparent.  When  the  time  arrived  for  opening  the 
schools,  in  September,  the  teachers  in  those  counties  whose  superintend- 
ents had  been  able  and  willing  to  lead  and  instruct  them  in  the  new 
branches,  were  generally  ready  for  their  work.  Professional  lecturers  on 
Natural  Science,  college  presidents  and  professors,  private  gentlemen  of 
the  reqxdsite  culture  and  attainments,  and  teachers  who  were  already 
competent  to  give  instruction  in  one  or  more  of  the  new  branches,  were 
also  laid  under  contribution  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  helped 
greatly  to  push  on  the  work.  The  common  school  elements  of  society, 
80  to  speaik,  were  profoundly  stirred,  everywhere,  and  a  free-school  re- 
vival, of  extraordinary  extent  and  power,  was  inaugurated. 

Up  to  Oct.  1, 1872,  the  number  of  teachers  examined  in  the  elements 
of  the  ^Natural  Sciences  was  3975,  of  whom  3114  were  successful,  and  861 
unsuccessful ;  so  that  in  three  months  from  the  day  the  new  law  went 
into  effect,  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  in  the  state 
had  been  examined  in  the  new  branches  and  duly  licensed  to  teach  the 
same.  If  those  be  added  who  were  previously  quaUfled  to  teach  the  ru- 
diments of  science,  the  total  number  of  teachers  in  line,  on  the  new 
branches,  the  first  day  of  the  present  school  year,  would  be  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  teaching  force  of  the  state.     The  number  is  constantly 
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increasisg  as  old  certificates  exjiire,  so  that  by  the  close  of  the  school 
year  the  elements  of  natural  science  will  be  taught  in  nearly  all  the  com- 
mon schools  in  the  state.  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  of  the  3114  who 
had  passed  successful  examinations  Oct.  1,  the  number  of  men  and  of 
women  was  precisely  equal — 1557  of  each.  The  number  of  provisional 
certificates  granted  up  to  Oct.  1  was  1588.  Nearly  or  quite  every  county 
in  the  state  has  already  taken  some  part  in  the  movement. 

Consider,  now,  the  certain  and  necessary  effect  of  all  this  ui)on  the 
hearts,  minds  and  purposes  of  the  teachers  of  the  state.  Into  what  a  new 
world  of  thought  and  investigation  has  it  introduced  thousands  of  them. 
How  it  has  broken  up  the  incrustations  of  old  habits  of  routine,  and 
lifted  many  and  many  a  teacher  into  a  new  atmosphere.  How  it  has 
turned  thousands  of  young  ej^es  flrom  the  four  walls  of  the  school-room, 
with  its  monotonous  accompaniments  of  slates  and  maps  and  printed 
books,  out  into  the  wider  and  brighter  school-room  of  nature.  What 
encouragement  and  hope  have  been  inspired  by  the  successfiil  mastery 
of  even  the  merest  rudiments  of  sciences  supposed  to  l>e  only  for  the  fla- 
vored few.  What  a  mental  tonic  have  these  efforts  been  to  all  who  have 
engaged  in  them,  imparting  freshness  and  vigor  to  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers, with  increased  ability  and  zest  in  every  department  of  instruction. 
With  what  new  feelings  did  these  teachers  look  forward  to  the  resmnj)- 
tion  of  their  labors,  when  they  should  essay,  for  the  first  time,  to  teach 
their  pupils  things  not  written  in  their  books,  the  glorified  alphabet  of 
nature,  God  manifest  in  the  birds  and  flowers. 

It  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Harris,  sui)erintendent  of  the  public  schools 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  that  the  effect  in  a  single  year,  of  prepaiing  and  giv- 
ing one  exercise,  of  an  hour,  per  week,  in  !N"atural  Science,  had  been  to 
increase  the  general  efficiency  and  power  of  the  teachers  in  that  city,  at 
least  fifty  per  cent.  This  seems  hardly  credible,  at  first  view,  but  it  is 
the  judgment  of  a  wise  and  experienced  educator,  a  close  observer,  and 
one  not  given  to  exaggeration.  Kor  is  it  so  hard  to  believe,  after  all, 
when  one  looks  more  narrowly  into  the  conditions  of  mental  devel6i>- 
ment,  and  the  factors  of  intellectual  activity.  If  the  study  of  Natiu^ 
Science,  that  is,  of  the  works,  phenomena  and  laws  of  the  material  world, 
is  adapted  to  the  human  soul,  in  correlation  with  its  powers  and  facul- 
ties, and  of  intrinsic,  unwasting  and  ever- varied  interest :  and  if  original 
investigation,  avssiduous  personal  endeavor,  and  the  pressure  of  a  direct 
and  certaui  personal  responsibility — a  responsibility  that  can  neither  be 
evaded,  transferred  nor  postponed — ^if  these  are  among  the  elements  and 
conditions  of  intellectual  zest  and  energy,  how  could  the  im2)osition  of 
these  new  duties  and  methods  fail  to  produce  the  most  extraordinary 
effects. 

Here  is  a  teacher^  of  fair  endowments  and  abilities,  who  has  long  been 
accustomed  to  a  formal  school-room  routine.     So  many  words,  lines  or 
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pages  of  a  text-book  to  be  learned  or  committed  by  the  pupils  each  day, 
on  which  about  so  many  questions  are  to  be  asked  by  the  teacher.  Even 
the  slight  mental  effort  of  framing  the  questions,  is  often  obviated  by 
the  considerate  kindness  of  the  book-maker,  who  prepares  and  prints,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  or  elsewhere,  an  exhaustive  catechism  on  his  own 
text   The  books,  it  may  be,  have  grown  old  and  familiar ;    the  teacher 
long  ago  learned  all  the  questions  and  answers  ^^by  heart"    There  is  now 
scarcely  the  slightest  need  of  anything  that  deserves  to  be  called  mental 
^Qrt  onhis  part,  or  if  any  point  of  the  stereotyped  process  is  casually 
'  forgotten,  a  glance  at  the  book  is  all  that  is  required.    This  thing  is  re- 
peated with  each  diurnal  sun,  and  the  monotonous  weeks  and  months 
drag  heavUy  on.    The  directors  are  satisfied,  or  seem  to  be ;  the  commu- 
nis take  little  or  no  interest  in  the  matter,  and  so  the  teacher  drifts 
along,  in  a  weary  listles^Mport  of  way,  his  ambition  steadily  dying  out, 
his  energy,  diminishing,  and  all  his  intellectual  powers  growing  dull  and 
feeble  from  utter  disuse.  He  finds  that  he  can  slip  along  in  that  way,  and 
therefore  hedoes.    This  is  a  sad  i>ortrait,  but  originals  can  be  found, 
with  mmnportant  modifications,  in  many  and  many  an  elementary  or 
ungraded  rural  district  school.    Such  schools  are  dead,  or  dying,  and  all 
can  see  what  has  killed  or  is  killing  them.    No  necesrity  to  study,  and 
work  and  strive,  is  laid  upon  the  teacher ;  other  incentives  prove  insuffi- 
cient; the  books  and  studies,  few  and  meagre,  have  been  measured  and 
mastered,  leaving  no  more  inspiration,  no  remaining  spur  to  healthful 
mental  exertion,  and  coUapse  is  the  result. 

Now  let  that  teacher  hear  the  voice  of  the  State  bidding  him  teach 
the  elements  of  natural  science ;  branches  of  which  he  knew  not,  it  may 
be,  even  the  names  before ;  studies  of  illimitable  range,  of  inherent  at- 
tractions and  self-renewing  interest ;  subjects  not  to  be  cribbed  and  con- 
fined in  text-books,  nor  measured  and  mastered  by  i>aragraphs  and 
P^es— let  him  be  told,  too,  that  every  lesson  must  be  carefhlly  prepared 
ttd  given  araUy ;  that  to  do  this,  he  must  go  forth  and  collect  his  own 
Vecimens,  and  dig,  and  delve  and  quarry  far  himgelf  in  whatsoever 
hines  of  books  or  of  nature  the  needful  treasures  of  informatioh  can  be 
ptocored ;  and  that  neglect  or  failure  to  Iteach  thos§  branches  in  that 
^y,  and  to  teach  them  thoroughly  and  well,  would  be  treated  with  no 
Aore  leniency  than  that  extended  to  any  other  case  of  remissness  in 
htj— and  the  statement  of  Mr.  Harris  wiU  cease  to  seem  incredible,  or 
iven  extravagant.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  mental  transforma- 
ion  tiiat  would  speedily  take  place  in  that  teacher,  and  its  pervasive 
Bflnence  uxK)n  all  his  other  work  in  the  school-room.  Something  akin 
i>  this  is  what  this  provision  of  the  new  law  has  already  done,  and  is 
ow  doing,  for  thousands  of  teachers  in  the  State. 
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EFFECT  UPON  PUPILS. 

Passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  influence  of  the  new  require- 
ments upon  teachers,  to  note  their  effect  upon  the  pupils,  it  is  obvioiu 
that  the  most  of  what  has  abready  been  said  is  equally  applicable  to  Has 
branch  of  the  subject.  For  if  the  maxim  that  ^^tlie  teacher  makes  tlie 
schocd"  be  not  abeM)lutely  true,  it  is  more  nearly  so  than  most  popular 
aphorisms.  Nearly  all  the  causes  that  have  been  mentioned  as  opera- 
ting to  depress  and  paralyze  the  energies  and  aspirations  of  teachers, 
are  equally  effective,  in  the  same  direction,  upon  scholars.  K  a  narrow 
and  iU^hosen  course  of  common  school  studies  has  been  steadily  tending 
to  enervate  the  intellect,  repress  the  enthusiasm  and  dwarf  the  manhood 
of  the  one  class,  it  has  equally  served  to  damx)en  the  ardor  and  deaden  the 
mental  activity  of  the  other.  Like  begets  like,  in  the  school-room  as 
elsewhere.  Dullness  and  apathy  in  the  teacher  are  sure  to  generate  tin 
same  in  the  pupils.  Nor  can  the  opposite  qualities  be  successfully  feigned 
if  they  do  not  really  exist.  There  is  a  spontaneity,  a  natural  glow  and 
force  about  the  actions  and  utterances  of  an  instructor  who  is  deepl} 
uiterested  in  his  work,  and  who  finds  that  work  both  congenial  and  ex- 
citing, which  children  are  swift  to  detect  and  feel,  and  which  cannot  he 
successfiQly  assumed. 

Children  will  be  interested  in  these  new  studies  at  first,  merely  be 
cause  they  are  new.  They  delight  in  change,  variety,  novelty.  This  ii 
shown  in  their  eagerness  to  advance  from  lesson  to  lesson  and  from  boot 
to  book,  and  in  a  thousand  other  ways.  But  if  this  were  all,  it  would  b< 
an  insufficient  reason  for  the  introduction  of  the  natural  sciences,  so  fiu 
as  the  pupils  are  concerned.  The  novelty  would  be  but  temporary,  aoi 
the  clamor  for  change  would  soon  become  as  great  as  before. 

The  introduction  of  these  new  studies  into  the  common  schools  of  di 
State^  together  with  oral  methods  of  instruction  therein,  wiQ  be  of  grefl 
and  lasting  benefit  to  the  school-going  population  of  the  State,  becaori 
those  studies  and  methods  are  in  harmony  with  the  instincts  and  ' 
of  children,  and  with  the  observed  facts  and  principles  of  their  meni 
development  and  growth.  In  other  words,  because  the  studies  thed 
selves  are  of  intrinsic  and  perennial  interest  to  the  youthful  mind,  att 
the  proposed  methods  of  pursuing  them  are  in  accordance  with  the  la^ 
of  educational  philosophy,  and  the  teachings  of  experience. 

In  declaring  that  the  elem^ats  of  the  natural  sciences  shall  be  taugl 
in  the  public  schools,  the  legislature  has  recognized,  and,  as  I  conceit 
sought  to  utilize  the  fact  that  the  senses  are  the  pioneers  of  all  knowled^gi 
and  that  their  cultivation  and  training  should  be  made,  for  seven 
years,  the  chief  work  of  education,  as  being  the  loyal  avenues  to  t| 
brain,  by  which  the  first  treasures  of  knowledge  are  garnered  up.  ' 

Children  love  nature  with  a  spontaneous,  enthusiastic  love.    Her  pr 
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tean  fonns,  sweet  inspirations  and  ever-unfolding  beauties,  are  correla- 
ted to  the  cravings  of  their  own  souls.  The  young  are  in  close  sympathy 
with  the  outward,  the  material — the  time  for  ratiocination  has  not  yet 
eome.  These  are  the  universal  characteristic^  of  healthy,  well-endowed 
chOdhood;  the  fundamental  truths  and  postulates  in  accordance  with 
which  the  early  training  of  children  should  be  conducted^  Instead  of 
trylDgtomake  logicians  of  little  children,  which  is  impossible,  we  should 
seek  to  make  accurate  observers  of  them^  which  is  quite  possible,  and 
the  sore  foundation  of  future  advancement  in  knowledge.  Litead  of 
tiying  to  force  them  to  a  knowledge  of  intellectual  abstractions,  through 
books  and  brain-work,  we  should  first  lead  them  forth  into  the  magnifi- 
eenee  and  beauty  of  the  material  world,  through  the  senses.  Instead  of 
offering  them  the  dry  formulas  and  abstract  ideas  of  books  and  of  men. 
we  should  first  bid  them  open  their  eyes  and  ears  and  let  the  sweet  wis- 
dom of  God  flow  in,  through  the  omnipresent  beauty  of  the  grass-dad 
earth  and  glory-tinted  skies,  and  the  minstrelsy  of  twittering  birds  and 
purling  waters.  Instead  of  vainly  trying  to  bend  the  child  to  an  irra- 
tional theory  of  education,  we  should  first  simply  follow  the  path  indica- 
ted by  the  finger  qf  God,  in  the  unmidtakablciand  irrepressible  instincts 
and  tendencies  of  the  little  ones  whpm  He  has  made.    • 

The  methods  of  instruction  pursued  in  our  most  successful  elementary 
training  schools,  are  grounded  upon  these  principles.  Their  leading 
idea  is,  that  the  objects,  facts  and  phenomena  of  the  outer  and  material 
world  are  first  to  be  dealt  with,  and  that  the  formation  of  habits  of  close 
ttid  accurate  observation  thereof,  and  discrimination  therein,  is  the  chief 
w^ork  of  the  elementary  teacher.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  our 
general  assembly  to  bring  the  schools  of  the  State  into  line  with  these  ap- 
proved principles.  The  knowledge  acquired  in  this  way  is  definite  and 
positive,  and  it  is  a  knowledge  of  things,  and  of  their  actual  relations 
llDd  uses,  not  of  mere  words  about  things.  So  great  is  the  difference  be- 
Ween  passive  reception,  and  active  x>er8onal  search  and  achievement. 
Tbe  process  of  analyzing,  comparing,  saparating  and  uniting  different 
fcings  and  parts  of  things,  by  means  of  rightly  conducted  object  lessons 
r-of  noting  each  peculiarity  of  shape  and  contour ;  every  mode  of  com- 
kmation,  adjustment  and  grouping ;  each  variation  of  shade  and  tint  in 
Bolor*— continued  from  day  to  day,  with  constantly  renewed  materials 
tod'spedmens,  is  to  the  discriminating  fatculties  like  whetstone  to  steel. 
The  value  of  such  a  habit  of  quick,  sharp  observation;  the  extent  and 
tertainty  of  its  development  by  proper  training  in  early  youth ;  the  impos- 
ibility  of  fully  securing  it  in  after  life,  and  the  manifold  benefits  and  plea- 
mres  accruing,  aU  through  life,  from  its  exercise,  are  among  the  forcible  ar- 
punents  in  fevor  of  the  method  of  primary  training  which,  it  is  hoi)ed 
pd  beUeved,  will  be  introduced  into  our  schools  in  connection  with  the 
latoral  sciences. 
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But,  says  the  objector :  I  cannot  afford  to  allow  my  children  to  spend 
their  time  on  such  things  5  the  alphabet  is  the  only  object  lesson  that  I 
believe  in  for  children  who  are  ignorant  of  it ;  it  will  be  time  enough  for 
the  rudiments  of  science,  when  the  rudiments  of  English  are  mastered. 
The  reply  is  at  hand.  It  is  confidently  aflarmed  that  all  the  valuable  and 
curious  information,  and  all  the  more  valuable  training  of  the  physical 
senses,  acquired  by  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  in  the  way  pro- 
I>osed,  would  be  clear  gain.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  all  the  ru- 
diments  of  the  old  text-book  course,  would  be  mastered  in  less  time,  and 
with  more  ease  and  pleasure,  in  connection  with  the  new  studies  and 
methods,  than  without  them.  The  reason  is  obvious :  The  child's  mind 
is  relieved  and  refireshed  by  the  interest  and  pleasure  of  learning  about 
actual  material  things,  which  can  be  seen  and  handled,  send  he  will  re- 
turn to  his  spelling  book  and  reader  with  unwonted  zest,  and  accomplish 
more  in  five  minutes  than  he  would  have  done  in  half  an  hour,  without 
the  pleasurable  relaxation.  Thus,  while  the  eye  and  hand  are  trained 
to  quickness  and  skill ;  while  the  first  principles  of  useful  and  be^utiftil 
sciences  are  being  mastered ;  while  the  mind  is  pleasantly  excited  and  in- 
terested, instead  of  growing  tired  and  weary,  a  new  life  is  infiised  into  every 
other  lesson  and  exercise,  and  better  results  are  secured  in  all  school  work* 

To  waste  so  much  precious  time  in  the  mere  effort  to  fix  in  the  memory 
the  names  and  shapes  of  the  twenty-six  letters  of  the  alphabet,  would  be  lu- 
dicrous, if  it  were  not  so  sad.  Kot  only  one  month,  but  several  months  are 
often  devoted,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  attainment  of  this  object.  And 
when  at  last  the  victory  is  achieved,  how  poor  and  barren  it  is.  The  child 
can  point  out  and  call  the  names  of  twenty-six  crooked  and,  to  him,  un- 
meaning things-^that  is  all.  Ko  mental  power  has  been  called  into  exer- 
cise; no  new  faculty  awakened;  no  useful  information  communicated; 
no  pleasure  has  mingled  in  the  task;  the  mind  has  tended  to  deadness 
and  stupefaction  all  the  time,  for  lack  of  something  appropriate  on  which  to 
fasten  and  feed,  and  the  poor  child  is  disgusted  with  his  book  and  tired  of 
school.  Let  us  thank  the  legislature  for  affording  us  a  more  excellent  way. 

The  influence  of  these  new  studies  upon  pupils  will  be  great,  both  di- 
rectly and  indirectly.  They  will  bring  into  the  school-room  that  variety-, 
which,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  is  so  pleasing  to  youth,  so  iu  har- 
mony with  the  ceaseless  activity  and  vivacity  of  their  natures.  Not  the 
least  of  the  benefits  of  these  studies,  is  the  opportimity  they  afford  of 
meeting  and  satisfying  this  inherent  craving  of  the  juvenile  spirit., 
while  at  the  same  time  choice  treasures  of  knowledge  are  gathered  up 
day  by  day.  The  liability  to  a  settled  monotonousness  of  teaching,  is 
greatest  in  elementary  schools,  where  the  branches  taught  are  necea> 
sarily  few  and  simple,  affording  in  themselves  so  little  to  excite  the  mind 
and  sustain  the  interest  of  the  teacher.  I  can  appeal  to  the  experience 
of  such  teachers,  if  constant  watchfulness  has  not  been  necessary,  on 
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their  part,  to  keep  from  lapsing  mto  a  drowsy  listlessness  of  manner, 
which  wonld  soon  communicate  itself  to  the  pnpils,  and  plunge  the 
sdiool  into  a  state  of  torpor  and  lethargy.  In  view  of  these  familiar 
facts  and  tendencies  the  placing  of  these  new  and  exhaustless  resources 
in  the  hands  of  primary  teachers  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated. 

WIDEE  INFLUENCES. 

If  it  has  been  shown  that  both  teachers  and  pupils  will  be  benefited  by 
the  introduction  of  these  new  studies,  it  follows  that  thepublic  at  large  and 
tbewhole  cause  of  popular  education  will  sdso  be  benefited  and  strength- 
ened thereby.  In  this  view  the  action  of  the  last  legislature  must  be  re- 
garded as  opportune.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  reactionary  tendencies, 
more  or  less  pronounced,  have  been  observable,  in  various  quarters,  for 
some  time  past.  And  it  is  found,  upon  investigation,  that  the  discontent 
is  not  so  much  with  the  principle  of  free  schools  supported  by  the  State, 
nor  with  our  system,  as  such,  but  rather  with  the  alleged  meagreness 
and  poor  quality  of  the  work  done,  and  results  achieved.  Remarks  have 
been  heard  with  increasing  frequency  of  late,  and  from  not  a  few  stead- 
fast Mends  of  common  schools,  to  the  eflfect  that  the  work  done  by 
teachers,  in  country  districts  particularly,  was  both  very  limited  in  ex- 
tent and  scanty  in  amount,  and  imperfectly  and  unsatisfactorily  per- 
formed; and  that  the  case  seemed  to  be  growing  worse  rather  than  bet- 
ter. If  these  allegations  are  weU  founded,  are  not  the  main  causes  to 
be  found  in  what  has  already  been  said  and  suggested  in  the  course  of 
these  comments,  and  will  not  the  needed  corrective  be  found,  m  good 
part  at  least,  by  the  introduction  of  these  new  branches. 

The  questions:  "what  are  the  aetual  net  results t "  "does  it  pay  !''— 
confix)nt  us  on  every  hand.  Such  inquiries  are  legitimate — ^they  ici/fbe 
made  by  an  intelligent  and  practical  people,  and  they  aught  to  be  made. 
There  is  no  escape,  in  the  long  run,  from  the  supreme  test  involved  in 
those  interrogatories;  to  it,  sooner  or  later,  every  State  enterprise,  Sv- 
ery  system  of  measures,  must  and  will  be  brought.  The  stockholders  in 
a  business  corporation  may  wait  long  and  patiently  for  their  dividends, 
but  the  time  will  nevertheless  come  when  a  scrutiny  into  the  manage- 
ment will  be  demanded,  and  such  new  measures  adopted  as  will  secure 
reasonable  returns  to  the  investors.  The  State  of  Illinois,  eighteen  years 
ago,  as  trustee  for  the  whole  people,  embarked  in  a  gigantic  enterprise, 
no  less  than  the  elementary  education  of  all  the  youth  within  its 
borders.  Under  its  authority,  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  corpora- 
tion, the  cities,  towns  and  school  districts,  in  furtherance  of  the  grand 
design,  have  purchased  lands,  and  built  and  equipped  school  houses,  to 
the  aggregate  value  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  On  the  pay-rolls  of 
these  cities,  towns  and  districts  there  are  now,  including  teachers,  school 
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officers  and  other  employees,  about  twenty-four  thousand  names,  to 
whom  there  is  paid,  annually,  over  four  millions  of  dollars.  The  other 
necessary  incidental  and  current  expenses,  required  to  maintain  and 
keep  in  operation  all  the  parts  of  the  vast  enterprise,  amount  to  over  three 
millions  per  annum  more.  To  meet  this  annual  outlay,  of  more  than 
seven  millions  of  dollars,  the  State  itself,  as  such,  contributes  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars  annually,  and  the  several  cities,  towns  and  districts,  the 
remaining  six  and  more  millions.  All  of  this  money,  or  very  nearly  all, 
is  raised  by  a  direct  ad  valarum  tax  upon  the  property  and  im>s- 
sessions  of  the  people — one-seventh  by  the  State  itself,  in  its  sovereign 
capacity;  and  the  other  six-sevenths  by  the  local  civil  cori)orations,  in 
virtue  of  powers  conferred  by  the  State. 

Hence,  every  school-tax  payer  in  the  State  is  a  stockholder,  in  a  finan- 
cial sense,  in  that  immense  enterprise  known  as  the  free  school  system, 
and  has  a  right,  as  such,  to  look  for  reasonable  returns  on  his  invest- 
ment, and,  in  default,  to  institute  such  inquiries,  and  endeavor  to  effect 
such  changes  and  to  apply  such  remedies  as  may  seem  expedient  and 
necessary.  And  when  it  is  considered  that  the  dividends  in  this  case 
are  payable  not  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  in  what  is  of  infinitely  more 
value,  in  the  mental  and  moral  improvement  of  the  children  of  the  tax- 
payer  and  stockholder,  and  in  the  general  improvement  and  elevation  of 
society,  the  right  and  duty  of  seeking  to  discover  and  remove  any  causes 
of  failiure,  or  of  partial  failure,  becomes  still  more  apparent. 

I  am  not,  I  think,  wholly  estray  in  the  opinion  that  some  such  broad 
purpose  as  tliis  had  much  to  do  in  determining  the  legislature  to  engraft 
the  elements  of  natural  science  upon  the  existing  common  school  course. 
It  was  felt  tliat  tlie  district  schools  were  not  ftdly  meeting  the  just  ex"- 
pectations  of  the  public,  and  that  something  must  be  done  to  improve 
them.  It  was  seen  that  imder  the  existing  order  of  things  it  would  be 
lonff  before  the  torpid  host  of  seven-branch  schoolmasters  could  be  re- 
placed by  ^ide-awake  and  intelligent  instmctors  and  teachers,  and  that 
it  would  be  well  to  throw  up  barriers  over  which  the  utterly  stupid  and 
incompetent  could  not  pass,  and  to  impose  duties  upon  the  successful 
that  would  insure  their  most  wakeful  attention  and  Aigorous  efforts,  and 
thus  steal  a  march  upon  the  slow  progress  of  events.  It  was  belie  veil, 
too,  that  the  course  of  rudimentary  studies  i)reHeribed  by  law  was  in- 
juriously circumscribed,  and  not  the  most  wisely  chosen,  if  indeed  it  was 
not,  in  the  first  instance,  adoi)ted  at  hazard,  without  any  intelligent 
premeditation  or  reason.  It  was  also  tiiought  that  those  new  blanches 
would  aflect  tJie  schools  favorably,  both  directly  and  reflexively ;  sup- 
plementing their  arbitrary  and  i)overty-Rtricken  ciuriculum  by  other 
studies,  fresh,  attractive  and  appropriate,  and  through  tlieni  conveying 
new  energy  and  jwwer  to  the  treatment  and  teaching  of  all  the  rest.  And 
thus,  the  causes  being  removed,  it  was  hoped  and  believed  that  any  ret- 
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rt^rade  tendencies  in  re8x>ect  to  the  system  of  popular  education  and 
free  scliools  would  be  arrested,  and  a  new  and  unwonted  interest  therein 
would  be  created.  The  realization  of  this  expectation  seems  now  most 
encouragingly  probable! 

But  I  have  intimated  that  this  enlargement  of  the  area  of  common 
school  instruction  has  a  broader  significance.  The  commonwealth  itself, 
with  all  its  interests  and  industries,  is  deeply  concerned  in  whatsoever 
tends  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  power  of  the  public  schools.  !N^ot  to 
speak  now  of  the  higher  relations  of  popular  education  to  the  State — of 
its  bearing  upon  the  moral,  social  and  civil  interests  of  the  community 
—its  enormous  influence  as  a  factor  in  political  economy,  as  an  element 
in  the  problem  of  labor  and  capital,  that  paramount  secular  problem  of 
the  century,  lifts  it  at  once  into  the  plane  of  great  living  questions. 

For  several  years  past,  information  and  statistics  have  been  carefully 
gathered  by  intelligent  and  competent  publicists  in  Europe  and  America, 
gomg  to  show  the  effect  of  education  upon  the  question  of  wages,  or, 
what  IB  tantamount  thereto,  its  effect  upon  the  amount  and  quality  of 
work  performed  by  the  artisan  and  laborer.  These  investigations  have 
been  pursued  in  the  interest  of  social  science  and  of  humanity,  and  not 
of  any  class,  trade  or  profession,  and  have  taken  the  widest  range,  in- 
citing and  recei\4ng  reports  and  statements  from  persons  engaged  in  all 
the  prodlhetive  arts  and  industries  of  civilized  life.  The  result,  in  both 
continents  alike,  is  an  extraordinary  and  overwhelming  demonstration 
of  the  superior  value  of  educated,  or  skilled  labor.  It  has  been  proved 
that  in  this  country  the  educated  laborer  is  worth  one-fourth  more  than  the 
nneducated  laborer,  and  that  in  most  of  the  States  this  increase  amounts 
to  many  times  the  entire  cost  of  the  support  of  the  public  schools. 

This  is  a  fact  of  profound  significance,  and  comes  directly  into  the 
present  line  of  remark ;  for  the  measure  of  education  that  has  produced 
these  reported  results,  is  even  less  in  amount  and  extent  than  that 
afforded  by  the  ordinary  common  schools  of  this  country.  The  bare 
ability  to  read  and  write,  is  shown  to  be,  in  many  branches  of  industry, 
a  well-defined  line  of  separation  between  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  the 
two  classes  of  operatives.  I^or  is  this  so  strange  as  might  at  first 
appear,  when  we  consider  the  essential  regency  of 

HIND,  IN  THE  ARTS  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  purely  automatic  or  mechanical  labor. 
Mind,  thought,  enters  more  or  less  into  every  act  performed  by  the 
laborer  and  artisan,  even  the  commonest  and  simplest,  and  affects,  more 
or  less,  the  results  produced.  Thought,  as  well  as  muscle,  is  a  factor, 
and  a  very  important  one,  too,  in  all  the  steps  and  processes  of  all  the 
arts  and  industries,  from  felling  a  tree  or  plowing  a  furrow,  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  locomotive  or  a  suspension  bridge.    The  two,  brain  and 
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muscle,  intelligence  and  dexterity,  are  indlssolubly  connected,  supple- 
menting, co-ox)erating  with  and  re-inforcing  each  other.  Indeed,  pro- 
ductive labor,  effective  exertion,  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  without  the 
aid  of  an  animating  and  guiding  intelligence,  however  crude  and 
dwarfed  and  feeble  that  intelligence  may  be,  is  an  impossibility,  as 
already  observed.  The  brain  is  partner  in  all  that  is  done  by  the  hand 
or  foot,  in  every  achievement  of  the  eye,  the  ear  and  the  voice.  It  is 
co-worker  and  joint  factor  in  all  the  splendid  procession  of  human  forces, 
enteri)rises  and  industries.  Without  it,  no  woodman  swings  his  axe, 
no  smithy  smites  his  anvil,  no  carpenter  drives  a  nail,  no  engineer  presses 
a  lever  or  turns  a  spigot — without  it,  the  walls  of  every  New  Chicago 
would  cease  to  rise ;  the  disciplined  hosts  of  labor  woijld  be  broken  and 
scattered ;  tools  and  implements  would  be  useless ;  stricken  with  blind- 
ness, the  Samsons  and  Titans  of  commerce,  manufactures  and  art  wonld 
grope,  and  reel  and  stagger  and  fall — ^for  the  world  would  be  left  to 
idiots  and  madmen.  All  this  is  self-evident.  The  element  of  reason  is 
inseparable  fix)m  the  very  conception  of  human  labor,  even  in  its  crudest 
forms ;  and  that  element  becomes  more  and  more  conspicuous  and  essen- 
tial, as  we  advance  from  the  lowest  towards  the  highest  forms  of  human 
art  and  skill. 

This  relation  of  brain  to  brawn,  of  learning  to  labor,  of  43ulture  to 
the  arts,  seems  to  gain  but  a  slow  and  reluctant  recognition  in  the 
public  mind,  and  hence  the  half-hearted  and  grudging  support  aecorded 
to  measures  of  a  purely  educational  character.  The  minds  of  men  are 
captivated  by  the  palpable,  the  concrete,  the  noisy,  the  material ;  while 
the  silent,  unseen,  but  potential  and  regnant  forces  which  precede, 
fashion  and  make  possible  those  things  that  are  seen,  are  but  little  con- 
sidered. Imposing  physical  forms,  visible  and  tangible  actualities,  have 
swift  recognition  and  appreciation ;  while  the  antecedent  conceptions, 
the  viewless  and  subtle  ideas  which  gave  birth  to  those  material  shapes 
and  forms,  which  archetyped  them,  as  cause  pioneers  effect,  are  scarcely 
thought  of  at  all,  or  hold  but]a  vague  and  mythical  place  in  the  common 
apprehension.  And  so  the  glory  that  belongs  so  much  to  the  invisible 
realms  of  thought,  is  given  to  the  objective  realities  of  matter,  which 
are  but  the  children  of  thought — the  outward  signs  and  interpreters  of 
the  creative  faculties.  The  thing  begotten,  boasts  itself  against  the  in- 
spiration that  begot  it — ^the  concrete  exalts  itself  above  the  abstract, 
saying,  "  is  not  this  great  Babylon  which  I  have  built  T 

Are  not  the  ordinary  tools  and  implements  of  our  arts  and  industries 
used  daily  by  millions  who  acknowledge  no  indebtedness  to  the  minds 
that  conceived  of  and  originated  them — ^who  never  think  of  the  intelli- 
gence without  which  they  had  never  been?  And  yet  they  were  all 
evolved  from  the  subtle  chemistry  of  the  brain,  stimulated  by  the  needs 
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and  ntilities  of  life.  The  axe,  hammer  and  saw ;  the  knife,  fork  and 
spooir;  the  spade,  plow  and  scythe,  with  their  countless  associates  in 
the  kitchen  and  workshop,  in  field  and  forest — ^there  was  a  time  when 
none  of  them  existed.  Nor  came  they  forth,  self-created,  from  earth, 
air,  fire  or  water.  They  were  all  the  off-spring  of  the  human  brain — cast 
in  the  laboratory  of  thought,  before  they  were  shaped  by  forge  and  fur- 
nace and  given  into  the  hands  of  men.  And  now,  as  we  use  these  tools 
and  implements,  so  familiar  have  they  become  l^t  we  thin]^  not  of  the 
lonely  vigils  of  the  patient  inventor ;  of  his  long-continued  attempts  to 
grapple  the  abstruse  elements  of  Ms  problem ;  of  his  disappointments 
and  losses,  of  the  repeated  errors  and  corrections  before  the  final  result 
Yas  obtained. 

We  see  the  railway  train  made  to  fly  like  the  tempest  across  the  land, 
by  gently  pressij^g  an  iron  rod,  or  turning  a  faucet,  but  think  not  of  the 
genius  of  the  engine  and  boiler — of  the  intellect  and  research  of  Watt, 
Arkwright  and  Fulton.    We  see  the  steamship  speeding  right  on  from 
her  slip  in  New  York  to  her  dock  in  Liverpool,  recovering  from  every 
deflection  of  ocean-current  or  storm,  with  the  precision  of  the  ferry-boat 
i^hose  pilot  can  Hght  his  landing-place  across  the  narrow  river ;  but  con- 
sider not  the  genius  and  study  requisite  to  map  the  ocean,  devise  the 
perfect  mechanism  of  the  vessel,  and  master  the  intricate  astronomical 
problems  ux)on  which  the  safety  of  the  ship  depends.    We  gaze  upon 
tiie  domes  and  towers  of  cathedi'als  and  castles,  and  are  awed  by  the 
heaaty  and  majesty  of  architecture,  but  do  we  reflect  that  all  these 
grand  structures,  with  their  grace  and' beauty  and  glory,  were  reared  in 
the  mind  before  they  were  laid  in  marble  and  granite  and  iron — ^that 
they  entranced  the  soul  of  the  architect,  and  stood  perfect  in  his  ideal 
^on,  long  before  one  real  stone  was  laid  upon  another — ^that  each  line 
sad  angle  and  curve  was  to  him  a  separate  study,  and  the  magnificent 
whole  elaborated  and  symmetrized  in  conformity  with  the  severest  laws 
tf  science  and  the  highest  rules  of  art,  while  as  yet  the  stupendous  pile 
was  but  a  "  castle  in  the  air  V^    Mind  rules  this  world  of  ours,  and  will 
to  tbe  end  of  time.    Thought  is  master ;  the  muscles,  whether  of  flesh 
■riron,  are  servants,  ^nd  all  inert  matter  is  but  the  material  upon  which 
they  operate.    And  hence,  the  better  the  master  and  the  more  perfect 
the  sen'ants,  the  more  and  better  will  be  the  products  of  their  united 
iction  and  labor.    Every  wise  measure  of  education,  every  incentive  to 
Mntal  syctivity  is  therefore  a  direct  contribution  to  the  productive  re- 
Mniees,  and  so  to  the  wealth,  property  and  aggrandizement  of  mankind. 

BEADING,  AS  A  LIFE-FORCE. 

CoDKider  what  the  mere  ability  to  read^  is  to  a  man ;  what  it  does  for 
im ;  what  it  adds  to  his  life ;  how  it  breaks  down  circumscribing  walls, 
stB  in  tbe  light,  widens  the  mental  vision,  and  reduplicates  the  incen- 
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tives  to  manly  exertion.  Reflect  what  life  must  be  without  snch  ability 
— imagine,  if  you  can,  that  your  power  to  read  were  suddenly  lost.  For 
years,  the  printed  page  has  been  to  you  an  unfailing  refuge,  an  exhaost- 
less  fountain  of  knowledge,  a  perpetual  mental  tonic,  linking  you  in  in- 
telligent fellowship  with  all  mankind  and  with  the  busy  life  of  the  world. 
By  it  you  have  kept  abreast  of  the  progress  of  leading  events  in  both 
hemispheres,  and  through  it  you  have  beheld  the  silent  procession  of 
men  and  of  nations  across  the  stage  whereon  are  played  the  great  dra- 
mas of  life  and  of  history.  Unconsciously,  through  books  and  papers, 
you  have  gathered  up  the  threads  thus  daily  spun  by  the  fingers  of  time, 
and  they  have  become  intertwined  with  your  own  daily  lifcand  thought, 
till  your  own  individuality  is  in  a  measure  merged  in  and  identified  with 
that  of  your  day  and  times.  Looking  upon  the  ever-changing  pictores 
Of  men  and  affairs  as  photographed  by  the  press,  you  have  come  to 
watch  and  foUow  the  fortunes  of  this  or  that  man  or  party,  of  this  or  thai 
measure  or  policy,  of  this  or  that  doctrine  or  theory,  of  this  or  that  en- 
terprise or  scheme,  of  this  or  that  struggle  or  controversy,  of  this  or 
that  community,  town,  city,  state  or  nation,  with  an  interest  almost  per- 
sonal— almost  equal  to  that  inspired  by  your  own  private  affairs.  And 
all  this  time  your  own  horizon  of  thought  has  been  prodigiously  extend- 
ed, your  notions  of  men  and  things  have  been  corrected  and  matured^ 
your  plane  of  life  has  been  uplifted  and  broadened,  your  stock  of  infor- 
mation has  been  immeasurably  enhanced,  and  your  whole  manhood  has 
been  inspired  and  vitalized  through  and  through,  agaiu  and  again. 
iTou  are  wiser  and  stronger  and  better,  fitter  for  citizenship,  braver  for 
conflicts,  readier  in  sympathy,  keener  in  insight,  truer  in  judgment, 
richer  in  mind,  broader  iu  soul,  more  fertile  in  resources,  and  incompara- 
bly better  prepared  for  the  labors,  emergencies  and  duties  of  life. 

Suppose,  now,  that  you  should  awake  some  momiug  to  tind  yourself 
deprived  of  the  power  through  which  all  this  knowledge  and  enjoymenl* 
has  come  to  you.  The  past  is  secure,  there  is  no  forgetfulness  of  former 
experiences,  no  loss  of  the  stores  already  gathered,  but  all  ability  to 
gather  more  through  the  same  medium  is  quite  gone.  You  are  hungry 
as  ever  for  news,  but  the  morning  paper  no  longer  satisfies  the  craving, 
though  it  lies  before  you,  fresh  and  inviting  as  of  old ;  your  love  of  books 
is  undiminished,  but  their  treasures  are  beyond  your  grasp ;  you  miaa 
the  accustomed  stimulus  of  the  sparkling  paragraph,  the  witty  conceity 
the  shrewd  aphorism,  the  incisive  logic,  the  grave  dissertation,  the 
sharp  criticism,  but  they  are  all  beyond  your  reacli ;  you  are  in  sore  need 
of  information  about  the  prices  current  and  the  state  of  the  markets^  by 
which  to  regulate  your  business  for  th^  day,  but  it  is  not  to  be  had^ 
though  files  of  the  latest  commercial  journals  lie  on  your  office  table  • 
you  desire  to  know  the  outcome  of  a  score  of  matters  in  church  and  state^ 
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bosmess  and  politicB^  social  and  public  life,  at  home  and  abroad,  whose 
development  you  have  long  watched  in  the  newspapers  with  so  keen  an 
interest,  but  your  curiosity  cannot  be  gratified — you  cannot  read.  Who 
shall  depict  the  consequences  t  How  the  light  and  zest  of  life  go  out, 
and  darkness  closes  in  around  you.  It  is  almost  as  if  you  were  driven 
from  the  sunlight  and  freedom  of  the  outer  world  into  a  dungeon.  The 
spring  and  grasp  and  power  of  the  mind  would  inevitably  become  enfee- 
bled by  the  loss  of  its  customary  sources  of  renewal  and  fertilization, 
and  this  would  soon  begin  to  tell  upon  your  health,  spirits  and  business. 
In  spite  of  all  your  efforts  to  resist  and  antagonize  them,  the  depressing 
and  dwarfing  tendencies  would  go  on  till  you  would  cease  to  be  the  man 
you  were,  whether  as  a  thinker  or  worker,  in  business  or  in  society.  So 
potentially  vivifying,  uplifting  and  energiziag  to  life  and  character,  is 
the  simple  ability  to  read. 

And  if  this  would  be  the  effect  of  the  loss  of  such  ability  after  it  had 
long  been  possessed  and  exercised,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  man  who 
never  possessed  it  f  who  has  been  all  his  life  shut  up  to  the  resources 
of  his  own  faculties  of  observation  and  reflection,  aided  only  by  oral  com- 
fflanipation  with  others  f  What  marvel  that  miads  even  the  most  gifted 
by  nature,  should  become  dull  and  torpid  when  cut  off  from  the  stirring 
and  regenerating  influences  of  books  and  newspapers — deprived  of 
iharpeniug  contact  with  the  world  of  letters  and  of  thought — ^unconscious, 
almost,  of  the  rushing  streams  and  seething  torrents  of  the  world's  enter- 
prises and  activities  ?  And  when  the  law  of  the  inter-dei)endence  of  soul 
and  body  is  considered — ^the  power  of  the  will  over  the  material  organs, 
and  the  effect  upon  the  will  of  whatsoever  quickens  and  stimulates  the 
mental  faculties,  or  any  of  them — ^how  obvious  the  effect  even  of  inabili- 
ty to  read  upon  the  amount  and  quality  of  a  man's  labor,  and  so  upon  his 
wages.  All  history  is  in  evidence  on  this  point,  showing  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  superiority  and  victory  are  on  the  side  of  the  greater 
inteUigence  every  time.  The  wars  and  battlefields  of  the  world  demon- 
strated it,  from  the  days  of  Thermpylae  to  those  of  Look-Out  Mountain 
and  Richmond,  of  Gustozza,  Sadowa  and  Sedan.  The  universal  expo- 
sitions of  the  industries  and  arts  of  nations  demonstrate  it,  as  witness 
the  awards  of  the  iuries  of  Paris,  in  1867.  It  is  dem<mstrated  by  the 
eoorse  of  civilization  and  the  rise  and  progress  of  nationalities,  whereof 
tius  republic,  not  yet  a  hundred  years  old,  is  a  conspicuous  example.  If 
is  attested  by  the  officers  of  corx)orations,  of  every  description,  having  in 
llieir  employ  large  numbers  of  operatives.  It  is  declared  to  hold  good 
among  the  thousands  of  clerks  in  the  departments  at  Washington,  and 
in  the  great  mercantile  houses  and  manufacturing  establishments  of  the 
eoontry.  Its  truth  may  be  noted  any  day  and  anywhere  and  in  any 
form  of  labor,  where  intelligence  and  stupidity  work  side  by  side.  The 
awakened  powers  and  quickened  intellect  of  the  one,  not  only  bear  him 
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company  as  lie  works,  making  the  hours  seem  shorter,  but  are  ever  sug- 
gesting new  and  better  methods  of  delivering  his  blows,  of  economizing  his 
strength,  directing  his  efforts,  and  compassing  his  plans ;  the  other,  with 
stolid  endurance,  plods  on  in  the  one  beaten  track,  waiting  for  the  clock 
to  strike  the  hour  of  rest. 

This  thought  has  been  pursued  thus  fully,  because  it  is  fit  that  atten- 
tion should  be  called  to  the  little-thought-of,  but  incomputable  value  of 
the  mere  art  of  reading.  It  is  the  golden  key  to  the  doors  of  knowledge; 
it  is  the  first  essential  step  in  the  road  to  learning ;  it  is  the  bell  that 
rings  up  the  curtain,  and  reveals  the  actors  on  the  stage  of  life ;  it  is  the 
separating*  line  between  the  attainable  and  the  unattainable,  for  to  him 
who  is  armed  with  this  instrument,  nearly  all  things  are  possible  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge — against  him  who  is  not,  nearly  every  door  is 
shut.  If  the  public  schools  did  no  more  than  to  put-every  child  in  pos- 
session of  this  royal  gift,  it  would  be  no  ordinary  service.  It  also  seemed 
appropriate  to  refer,  in  the  strong  terms  that  have  been  employed,  to  the 
great  truth,  so  apt  to  be  overlooked  or  denied  in  the  noisy  whirl  of  this 
intensely  material  age,  that  miad  is  king  in  human  affairs,  from  the 
lea^t  to  the  greatest ;  that  intellect  is  regent  of  matter,  and  that  muscle 
without  br3,ins  is  but  a  watch  without  a  mainspring,  a  body  without  a 
soul ;  and  hence  that  whatever  promotes  the  efficiency  of  the  common 
schools,  contributes  directly  to  the  wealth-producing  resources  of  the 
state,  yielding  manifold  its  cost  in  the  form  of  material  prosperity  alone, 
not  to  speak  of  the  higher  interests  of  the  community  and  of  the  individ- 
ual aitizen,  which  are  thereby  still  more  conspicuously  subserved,' 

If  therefore  the  introduction  of  the  natural  sciences  into  the  public 
schools  shall  not  only  supplement  their  too-scanty  course  of  study,  but 
also  infuse  into  them  a  pervasive  element  of  vigor,  a  new  and  powerful 
Incentive  to  personal  effort — ^which  cannot  be  doubted — ^the  wider  out- 
Icfok  of  the  subject  that  has  been  taken,  is  abundantly  justified.  How- 
ever small  and  humble  the  beginnings,  the  influence  of  this  new  depart- 
ure in  elementary  education,  if  suitably  encouraged  and  wisely  conduct- 
ed, will  in  due  time  reach  and  penetrate  every  school  district  in  the 
State.  The  results  may  not  be  seen  to-day,  nor  yet  to-morrow,  but  the 
seed  is  good,  the  soil  is  ready  to  receive  it,  and  the  harvest  will  be 
abundant  and  sure. 

.    LATENT  FORCES. 

As  m  the  material  world  the  vast  resources  of  the  soil  await  but  tlie 
labor  and  skill  of  the  agriculturist ;  so  in  the  intellectual,  the  foroee 
and  possibilities  inherent  in  the  mind  of  the  race  are  latent  or  dormant, 
awaiting  but  the  summons  of  the  moral  husbandman,  the  simshine  rf 
opportunity,  re«dy  to  resi>ond  to  the  touch  of  the  tnie  educator.  Har- 
vests  of  ideas  will  not  spring  from  the  brain  without  culture,  any  mem 
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than  wheat  firom  the  desert  or  the  swamp.  Cereals  enough  could  be 
pDwn  in  Illinois,  under  a  perfect  culture  of  aU  her  lauds,  to  supply  half 
the  continent  with  bread ;  and  were  all  the  arable  lands  in  the  United 
States  devoted  to  cereals,  and  subjected  to  the  best  processes  of  modem 
husbandry,  there  w^ould  be  food  enough  for  the  thousand  millions  of  our 
earth,  and  a  surplus  sufficient,  (if  there  were  means  of  transportation), 
to  export  an  equal  amount,  annually,  to  every  planet  of  the  solar  system. 
In  not  one  acre  of  a  thousand  are  the  possibilities  of  the  soil  exhausted. 
The  loss  in  dollars  and  cents,  every  year,  fix)m  imperfect  cultivation,  and 
no  cultivation  at  all,  is  utterly  incomputable. 

And  who  shall  estimate  the  loss  sustained  by  neglecting  to  educate 
the  people,  or  by  ill-contrived  and  abortive  schemes  of  e<lucation.  If 
the  tillage  of  the  ground  is  defective,  what  shall  be  said  of  that  of  the 
sdiools;  if  but  one  acre  in  a  thousand  is  brought  up  to  its  highest  pro- 
ductive capacity,  who  shall  fix  the  ratio  of  the  truly  educated,  to  the  ag- 
gregate x)opulation  f  Who  of  us  does  not  know  that  he  might  have  been, 
and  ought  to  have  been,  more  of  a  man  than  he  is— ^who  does  not  feel  that 
there  are  x>owers  and  possibilities  within  him  that  have  not  been  reached, 
and  that  an  earlier,  wiser  and  better  culture  could  have  made  him  a 
Sanger,  nobler  and  better  man  ?  Does  not  this  inquiry  suggest,  most  im- 
pressively, the  illimitable  range  and  grand  possibilities  of  education  for  the 
race!  There  can  be  no  second  step  without  the  first,  and  the  common 
achools  enable  all  who  will  to  take  that  first  step.  Tens  of  thousands  are 
by  them  taught  to  read  and  write,  to  whom  books  and  manuscripts  would 
else  have  been  unmeaning  things.  By  them,  htmdreds  of  the  sons  and 
danghters  of  the  obscure  and  the  lowly,  are  found  to  possess  talents 
▼orthy  to  adorn  and  ble.ss  the  State ;  while  here  and  there,  from  many 
a  humble  district  school-house,  flames  out  the  light  of  genius,  and  pro-, 
phecy  writes  another  name  that  will  not  die. 

Xature  is  cosmopolitan.  Eegal  gifts  of  intellect  belong  not  alone  to 
the  children  of  opulence  and  station.  Beneath  the  coarse  homespun  of 
the  brave  backwoodsman's  boy,  a  heart  may  beat  responsive  to  the 
loftiest  inspirations  of  heroic  manhood.  Tattered  straw,  or  the  un- 
dressed skin  of  fox  or  rabbit,  is  found,  not  seldom,  to  cover  a  head 
whose  massive  brain  shall  bow  not,  in  the  conflicts  of  life,  to  the  lordli- 
est intellects  that  have  challenged  the  homage  of  mankind.  Not  alone 
from  the  halls  of  universities  have  come  those  whose  names  are  house- 
hold words  in  science,  art  and  letters,  and  whose  lives  are  noblest  his- 
tory. Not  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  went  forth  Ferguson,  to  astonish 
the  scholars  of  England  in  the  realms  of  physics  and  mechanical  philoso- 
phy;  nor  Miller,  to  build  for  himself  a  monument  as  a  student  in  geoL 
ogT,  that  will  endure  till  the  "  Old  Red  Sandstone "  itself  shall  have 
passed  away.  Neither  Harvard  nor  Yale,  rich  as  are  their  records  in  the 
names  of  those  who  have  helped  to  make  their  country  illustrious,  can 
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claim  as  its  foster-child  the  son  of  the  Boston  tallow-chandler,  whose 
wonderful  wisdom,  unstudied  frankness  and  enclyclopedian  knowledge 
of  his  country,  overmatched  the  subtlest  diplomacy  of  Europe — ^nor  the 
great  commoner  of  Kentucky,  whose  dust  reposes  beneath  the  shades  of 
Ashland.  And  do  not  two  other  names,  from  lllLaois,  i>ress  upon  the  field 
of  vision,  to  strengthen  the  argument  and  glorify  the  theme!  the  patriot 
heart  of  one  ceased  to  throb,  just  as  the  flames  of  war  blazed  out  over  the 
land  he  loved  so  well,  and  the  murmur  of  cold  Michigan's  restless  waters 
will  be  his  eternal  requiem;  the  other  lived  to  launch  the  hosts  of  the  Union 
against  the  mad  legions  of  rebellion  till  they  were  utterly  destroyed,  and 
to  lift  to  manhood  a  whole  race  of  men.  When  the  Great  Eepublic 
shall  have  passed  away,  will  not  the  Muse  of  history  linger  long  and 
lovingly  upon  the  epoch  made  illustrious  by  the  names  of  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  t  The  district  school  was  their  only  college.  So  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  and  so,  and  more  abundantly,  will  it  be  in  the  future,  if  we 
take  care  of  the  common  schools.  Year  after  year,  and  age  after  age, 
from  the  countless  throngs  gathered  into  the  public  schools  of  the 
country,  there  will  go  forth  those  destined  to  become  inventors,  dis- 
coverers, machinists,  manufacturers,  engineers,  agriculturists,  chemists, 
botanists,  geologists,  ministers,  jurists,  commanders  and  statesmen^  to 
develop  the  resources,  add  to  the  wealth,  stimulate  the  enterprise,  lead 
the  armies,  adorn  the  history  and  add  fresh  lustre  to  the  glory  of  the 
nation — of  whom  it  may  be  said  that,  but  for  the  district  schools,  their 
latent  energies  and  capacities  might  never  have  been  aroused  and  their 
useful  lives  given  to  their  country.  To  help  on  these  vast  interests,  by 
making  the  public  schools  better — ^better  in  what  they  teach  and  in  what 
they  inspire,  better  in  their  methods  and  processes,  the  elements  of  the 
natural  sciences  have  been  added  to  their  courses  of  study. 

STRICTURES  AND  CRITICISMS. 

It  has  been  more  than  intimated,  in  the  course  of  these  remarks,  that 
there  is  need  of  doing  something  to  improve  and  vitalize  the  methods,  and 
to  increase  the  practical  efficiency  of  the  public,  schools— esi)ecially  the 
ungraded  schools  of  the  rural  districts,  which  constitute  a  large  majority 
of  the  whole  number.  It  is  now  proposed  to  inquire  a  little  more  partic- 
ularly into  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  need,  and  endeavor  to  find  what 
it  teaches  and  what  it  suggests.  Investigation  is  both  the  instrument 
and  the  condition  of  improvement ;  what  is  sound  and  good  will  bear 
the  light,  and  what  is  not,  should  be  revealed  by  the  light.  Our  people 
are  not  afraid  of  the  truth,  nor  slow  to  find  remedies  for  evils  that  are 
seen  to  exist. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  then,  that  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  that 
great  American  institution.  The  Public  School,  is  in  some  danger  of 
being  disturbed.    A  feehng  of  doubt  and  uneasiness  is  abroad,  and  each 
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year  finds  a  certain  undercnrrent  of  qaestioning  unrest  enhanced,  rather 
than  diminished.  It  is  for  the  most  part  rather  vague  and  uncentred,  as 
yet,  taking  on  no  very  definite  forms  of  action  or  purpose,  or  even  of 
opinion,  but  constantly  coming  to  the  surface  in  the  daily  life  and  inter- 
course of  the  i)eople,  and  finding  expression  now  and  then  in  the  stric- 
tares  of  the  press,  in  unfriendly  legislation  it  may  be,  in  the  retrogres- 
sive measures  of  particular  school  communities,  and  in  various  oth«r 
ways. 

This  state  of  things  is  not  x>eculiar  to  Illinois,  or  to  any  other  indi- 
vidnal  State,  nor  yet  to  the  West,  or  any  particular  group  of  States  or 
region  of  country,  but  is  substantially  common  to  all  the  States  and  to 
the  whole  country.  Doubts,  questionings,  murmurs  of  discontent,  min- 
gled with  voices  of  direct  opposition  or  appeals  for  reconstruction  and 
improvement,  are  coming  up  from  every  quarter  of  the  Union — ^from 
the  old  States  as  well  as  from  the  new.  This  statement  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood as  afi&rming  or  implying  that  the  public  opinion  of  any  State 
having  a  well  established  system  of  common  schools  has  become  hostile 
to  such  system,  as  such,  or  to  the  policy  of  free  schools  supported  and 
controlled  by  the  State.  It  is  believed  that  no  instance  of  that  kind 
has  occurred,  or  is  likely  to  occur,  but,  contrariwise,  that  on  the  main 
question  the  sentiment  of  the  States;  and  of  the  nation  as  the  aggre- 
gate of  States,  is  as  sound  and  as  firm  as  ever.  Indeed,  the  number  of 
those  who  are  known  to  be  openly  dissatisfied  with  the  present  order  of 
things  in  public  education,  is  still  quite  small,  comparatively,  while 
nearly  all  even  of  these,  earnestly  disclaim  any  unfriendliness  of  motive 
or  of  disposition,  as  respects  the  fundamental  principles  involved.  They 
declare,  with  almost  one  voice,  that  what  they  seek  is  not  the  overthrow 
of  common  schools,  but  their  improvement  and  greater  efficiency.  It  is 
only  when  tliese  scattered  notes  of  dissent  are  gathered  into  one,  and 
considered  as  a  whole,  that  their  volume  and  import  become  serious. 

THE  COMPLAINANTS. 

It  is  worth  while  to  examine  these  objections,  honestly  and  thoroughly. 
If  they,  or  any  of  them,  are  founded  in  reason  and  truth,  and  supported 
by  fiacta,  it  is  of  vast  moment  that  immediate  recognition  be  given  them, 
and  that  the  proper  correctives  be  applied.  If  there  is  no  substantial 
ground  for  the  strictures  in  question — if  the  public  schools  are  as  good 
and  efficient  as  the  best  present  intelligence  and  experience  can  make 
them — it  is  of  hardly  less  moment  that  this  fact  should  also  be  clearly 
shown.  Complaints  and  criticisms  will  not  cease ;  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, hardly  to  be  desired ;  they  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  healthful  to- 
kens of  popular  interest  and  watchfulness.  Many  of  these  are,  indeed, 
frivolous  and  puerile,  prompted  by  ignorance,  temporary  irritfttion  or 
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local  ill  will.  Bat  snch  mere  captiousness  is  without  significance,  and 
does  little  harm.  Then  there  are  the  chronic  grumblers  and  fault-find- 
ers, who  are  never  so  happy  as  when  they  are  miserable ;  who  weep  and 
lament  on  general  principles,  and  who  would  continael  to  do  so,  all  the 
same,  were  all  their  objections  answered  and  all  their  recommendations 
adopted.  There  is  also  a  class  of  theorists  and  abstractionists,  who  are 
never  worried  by  facts  or  perturbed  by  concrete  difficulties,  but  persist, 
with  sublime  and  beautiful  tranquillity,  in  forcing  all  schemes  of  educa- 
tion into  alignment  with  their  ideal  standards,  regardless  of  obstacles 
however  stupendous  or  invincible.  These  are  they  who  smile  in  pity  at 
the  notion  that  a  system  of  instruction  which  is  good  anywhere,  is  not 
equally  good  everywhere — ^that  what  works  weU  in  Prussia  and  Swit- 
zerland,^  may  not  be  just  the  thing  for  the  States  of  North  America. 
What  I  say  they,  are  principles,  and  the  methods  founded  thereon,  af- 
fected by  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  I 

THE  MOUNTED  SQUADEON. 

Another  distinct  body  is  to  be  seen  in  the  ranks  of  the  attacking 
forces.  These  are  mounted  men,  all  of  them.  The  animals  which  they 
bestride  differ  greatly  in  size,  color,  equipments  and  speed — a  very  pic- 
turesque and  motley  squadron — but  certain  striking  characteristics  Ije- 
tray  the  common  origin  of  all.  They  are  but  different  species  of  the 
same  genus — ^the  genus  Hobby.  The  appearance  of  these  mounted 
cohorts  when  deployed  in  line  of  battle,  in  front  of  the  serried  hosts  of 
the  common  school  army,  is  striking.  Ea<;h  trooper  flies  a  pennon  of 
different  shape  an<J  color,  and  inscribed  with  a  different  legend.  It  is 
difficult  to  decipher  them,  amid  the  plunging  and  cavorting  of  the  ram- 
pant steeds,  goaded  by  the  savage  roweling  of  the  impetuous  riders. 
But  here  and  there,  as  the  banners  stream  out  in  the  upper  air  and  flash 
in  the  sunlight,  the  following  slogans,  among  others,  become  legible : 
"Moral  suasion  only" — "Spare  the  rod,  and  spoH  the  child" — "Object  les- 
sons"— "No  new-fangled  notions" — "Grammar  is  the  principal  thing*^ — 
"Beading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  the  true  common  school  trinity" — 
"Out  with  geography,  in  with  history" — "The  word-method  forever" 
— "The  good  old  ways" — "Pestolozzi  is  King" — "Teach  without  text- 
books"— "Oral  te*a<5hing  is  a  humbug" — "Kindergartens,  and  then  the 
millennium" — "Music  and  dramng  at  all  hazards" — "The  common  Eng- 
lish branches  are  enough" — "Out  with  the  bible ;  no  priestcraft" — "Moral 
instruction,  or  abolish  the  system" — "The  practical  only" — "Mental  dis- 
cipline"— "No  high  schools" — "Public  high  schools,  the  people's  colleges" 
— "An  American  education  for  Americans" — "German  and  French,  by 
all  means" — "The  synthetic  method" — "The  analytic  method" — "The  in- 
ductive «iethod" — "Analysis,  synthesis  and  induction,  now  and  forever, 
one  and  inseparable" — JEtc,y  etc. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  these  assaiilting  parties  are  as  hostile  to  each 
other  as  to.  the  schools  and  school  systems  themselves,  the  only  bond  of 
union  consisting  in  the  fauct  that  each  trooper  levels  his  lance  against 
8ome  one  point  of  the  common  school  line,  while  no  two  of  them  agree 
in  assailing  precisely  the  same  point  They  are  all  specialists  and  hob- 
byists, and  hence  their  strictures  are  without  much  force  or  significance 
in  the  estimation  of  persons  of  thoughtful  and  well-balanced  miuds. 

OTHEB  ALLIES.  \ 

The  elements  of  opposition  coalesce  in  divers  other  forms,  under  the 

power  of  various  affinities,  motives  and  purposes,  prominent  among 

which  are  those  of  an  illiberal,  unintelligent  and  selfish  character.    Thus, 

the  hard  and  miserly  join  hands  to  break  down  a  system  which  extorts 

taxes  from  their  broad  acres  and  hoarded  wealth ;  the  childless  unite  in 

objecting  to  assist  in  educating  the  children  of  others;    those   who 

schooled  their  children  under  the  old  regime,  would  like  to  know  why 

their  present  neighbors  should  not  also  pay  their  own  tuition  bills ; 

those  who  have  grown  rich  and  great  without  any  education  to  speak  of, 

do  not  see  why  their  children  and  their  neighbors'  children  should  not 

be  left  to  do  the  same ;  some  are  not  able  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  of 

free  schools  by  State  law,  with  their  notions  of  personal  liberty,  free 

government  and  the  declaration  of  indei>endence ;  others,  of  aristocratic 

pretensions,  affect  to  question  the  wisdom  and  to  deny  the  obligation  of 

educating  the  masses,  alleging  that  even  if  labor  and  learning  are  not 

incompatible,  ignorance  is  at  least  the  normal  and  happier  condition  of 

the  laboring  classes ;  nor  are  there  wanting  tliose  who  flatly  deny  that 

intelligence  promotes  virtue  and  tlirift,  and  lessens  profligacy  and  crime, 

and  who  therefore  denounce  public  schools  in  the  name  of  religion  and 

political  economy.     These,  and  many  other  classes  and  aiflliations  of 

persons,  added  to  a  8i)ecies  of  moral  wafeps  to  be  foimd  in  the  social 

atmosphere  of  nearly  every  community,  whose  nature  it  seems  to  be  to 

buzz  and  sting,  keep  up  a  very  lively  skirmishing  along  the  outi>osts  of 

the  common  school  army,  never  permitting  the  sentinels  to  sleep  at  their 

posts.    And  it  is  well. 

A  VEBT  DIFFERENT  MATTER. 

But  the  public  schools  are  arraigned  by  men  who  belong  to  none  of 
these  classes  of  theorists,  abstractionists,  misers,  aristocrats  and  chronic 
kult-flinders ;  by  men  who  are  actuated  by  none  but  the  worthiest 
Qotives,  and  who  have  no  i)ersonal  or  selfish  ends  t/O  subserve.  There 
ffe  allegations  of  inefficiency  and  failure  which,  if  tnie,  aftect  not  merely 
he  form  but  the  substance  of  the  school  system.    An  army  may  be  in- 
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different  to  the  driving  in  of  its  distant  outposts,  but*an  assaidt  in  fbrce 
npon  its  intrenched  camp,  is  another  matter.  A  tree  may  be  marred  by 
too  free  or  careless  a  lopping  off  of  its  enter  branches,  but  when  the  axe 
is  laid  at  the  root,  its  life  is  imperilled.  1  have  been  at  considerable 
pains  to  gather  up  what  ijs  alleged  about  the  schools,  and  the  result  has 
suggested  the  foregoing  illustrations — ^they  are  not  inappropriate.  The 
public  schools  do  stand  <  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  njwn 
charges  of  a  very  serious  nature,  preferred  by  persons  whose  oi>inions 
and  statements  are  entitled  to  thoughtful  consideration.  It  is  therefore 
proposed,  in  the  interest  of  free  schools,  upon  whose  character  so  much 
depends,  and  in  the  spirit  of  candor  and  truth,  to  examine  some  of  tlie*<c 
witnesses,  to  note  the  nature  and  essence  of  their  testimony,  and  con- 
sider the  indictment  founded  thereon.  I  give  the  substance,  not  always 
the  language,  of  the  numerous  communications  received.  Even  wiiere 
the  language  is  re-cast,  the  exact  meaning  of  the  writers  is  carefully 
preser\'ed. 

SOME  TESTIMONY. 

From  a  Farmer. — "  I  am  a  farmer.  My  son  is  now  eighteen  years  of 
age.  He  began  to  attend  the  district  school  at  the  age- of  six,  and  has 
attended  two  terms,  or  six  months,  in  each  year,  from  that  time  until 
now.  He  is  a  boy  of  good  health  and  of  at  least  average  mental  abili- 
ties, and  has  never  been  considered  less  studious  than  his  school-fellows 
.  and  classmates.  His  teachers  have  been  as  competent  as  the  average 
of  those  employed  in  country  districts.  His  time  in  school  has  been 
spent,  exclusively,  upon  the  seven  rudimentary  branches  taught  in  the 
common  district  schools,  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, grammar  and  the  history  of  the  United  States.  He  is  neverthele-ss 
a  i)oor  speller,  reader  and  writer;  knows  little  of  arithmetic  or  granimari 
except  the  rules,  and  has  only,  a  smattering  of  geography  and  history. 
I  found  out  these  things  by  asking  him  questions,  and  setting  him  to  do 
things  for  me.  I  take  an  agricultural  paper,  and  one  evening  I  asked 
John,  (my  son's  name,)  to  take  pen  and  paper  and  write  for  me  a  sliort 
article  for  the  newspaper,  on  the  Culture  of  Com^  about  which  I  tliouglit 
I  had  some  ideas  worth  communicating.  I  sat  in  my  easy  chair  and 
dictated  what  I  had  to  say,  and  John  wrote  it  down.  When  the  article 
was  finished,  1  told  John  to  put  my  initials  to  it,  and  send  it  to  the  oftice 
of  the  paper.  Two  weeks  afterward,  when  the  paper  came,  I  lookeil  for 
my  article,  but  foimd  instead,  the  following  editorial  note : 

"  If  our  corresi)ondent  *B.  J.  T.'  knew  one-tenth  part  as  much  about 
orthography^  punctuation^  paragraphing  and  the  use  of  capital  letters^  as 
lie  (h>es  about  ^com  culture^  his  article  would  have  been  gladly  insertcnL 
Ilis  i«*:iionince  of  those  matters,  so  important  to  editors  and  printers, 
seems  as  remarkable  as  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  tit^attnl  of.     \V« 
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advifie  him  to  write  again^  and  get  some  intelligent  school-boy  to  copy 
his  article  for  him,  before  sending  it  to  us !" 

My  reflections  on  reading  this  gentle  hint,  must  be  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion.   Was  not  my  John  an  "intelligent  school-boy  f    I  would  look  fur- 
thei'  into  the  matter.    I  asked,  him  to  point  out  Salt  Lake  City  on  the 
map.    He  did  so.    By  what  name  are  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  known  ? 
He  could  not  tell.    Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  their  i^ligious  notions 
and  social  customs  f    Not  that  he  knew  of.    How  niucli  sooner  does  the 
sun  rise  in  Boston  than  in  San  Francisco  f    He  did  not  know.    Why 
should  it  rise  any  sooner  t    He  could  not  say.    Though  only  a  farmer, 
I  am  fond  of  Shakspeare,  and  asked  John  to  read  me  a  scene  from  King 
Lear.    It  could  not  be  called  reading,  and,  in  much  pain,  I  soon  desire<l 
him  to  stop.    How  many  different  sounds  are  there  in  the  word  eight  f 
lYre,  of  course.    Did  the  colonies,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  all  have  the 
same  fonn  of  government  f    Yes.    What  was  it  called  t    Colonial  gov- 
ernment.   How  many  difterent  kinds  of  national  government  have  we 
had  since  the  Revolution  !    Two,  democratic  and  republican.  *  John^ 
said  I,  to-day  I  sold  a  load  of  hay,  weighing  1750  lbs.  and  received  pay 
for  it,  at  the  rate  of  $16  50  i)er  ton ;  how  much  money  did  I  get!    He 
took  his  slate  and  went  to  work,  while.  I  read  a  fresh  copy  of  the  TimcH. 
In  an  hour  I  had  finished  the  paper,  but  John  had  not  finished  his  sum. 
He  said  there  were  so  many  fractious  in  it,  and  he  couldn't  find  a  rule 
that  would  fit  exactly.    The  next  evening  I  told  John  that  I  had  a  little 
sum  in  practical  farming  for  him  to  do :    I  rented  forty  acres  of  land  to 
Mr.  Jones,  he  to  put  it  in  com  and  allow  me  one-third  of  the  crop  for  the 
use  of  the  land.    Jones  raised  2400  bushels,  the  total  cost  of  which,  when 
cribbed,  was  $355.    What  did  Jones'  com  cost  him  i>er  bushel  in  the 
crib  5  what  was  the  cost  of  the  whole  crop  per  acre,  and  per  bushel,  and 
if  I  sell  my  share  at  fifty  cents  i)er  bushel,  how  much  shall  I  get  per  acre 
as  rent!    John  labored  on  it  most  of  the  evening,  but  did  not  get  cor- 
rect answers  to  all  of  the  questions.    I  then  gave  him  all  of  the  items  of 
cost  and  profit,  and  desired  him  to  open  an  account  with  that  40  acre 
lot,  in  due  form,  and  prej)are  a  correct  balance-sheet  of  the  same.    He 
did  not  know  what  I  meant. 

Finding  that  my  poor  boy  had  very  little  to  show  for  his  twelve  years 
of  delving  in  the  seven  elementary  common  school  branches ;  that  he  was 
a  poor  reader  and  a  worse  writer  and  speller;  ihat  he  knew  nothing  of 
punctuation,  and  could  not,  with  the  matter  furnished  him,  prepare  a  few 
pages  of  manuscript  well  enough  to  save  them  from  the  editorial  waste- 
basket  ;  that  his  stock  of  history  and  geography  was  meagre  in  the  ex- 
treme, while  his  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  beyond  the  verbiage  of  the 
text-book,  was  unequal  to  simple  ordinary  business  transactions  connected 
with  his  father's  farm — ^I  thought  that  perhaps  he  had  made  up  in  general 
knowledge  what  he  lacked  in  these  respects,  and  continued  my  inquiries 
accordingly. 
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His  reading  books  contained  pieces  from  eminent  orators,  states- 
men and  patriots }  bad  bis  teacbers  told  bim  anytbing  of  tbeir  biogra- 
pby,  cbaracters  and  services — of  tbe  occasions  and  circumstances  under 
wbicb  tbeir  sj>eecbes  and  addresses  were  delivered!  He  said  they 
bad  not.  He  bad  read  descriptions  of  many  lands  and  scenes,  curious 
stories  of  beasts  and  birds,  of  insects  and  fisbes ;  every  day,  all  these 
years,  be  bad  walked  over  tbe  earth  with  its  many  kinds  and  qualities 
of  soils,  its  wintry  wonders  of  frost  and  ice,  its  vernal  freshness  and 
beauty,  tbe  summer  splendors  of  its  trees  and  flowers,  and  the  autumnal 
glories  of  its  pictured  woods  and  ripened  fruits ;  he  bad  heard  tbe  wild 
scream  of  the  tempest,  the  JEoUan  murmurs  of  tbe  zephyr,  the  deep  bass 
of  thejthunder — ^had  watched  tbe  sheen  and  sparkle  of  the  stars  of  night, 
the  brightening  flash  of  coming  day,  and  the  gorgeous  skies  of  sunset 
— ^be  had  lived  and  moved  and  bad  his  being  amid  these  omnipresent 
wonders  of  tbe  material  world ;  had  bis  teachers  sought  to  inteqiret 
them  to  Mm,  to  awaken  his  interest  in  them  and  to  bring  bim  into  lo\iiig 
relations  with  nature,  with  the  objective,  the  visible  and  tangibl^-^had 
they  in  any  way  sought  to  redeem  the  dryness  and  littleness  of  words 
and  books  by  showing  their  relations  to  the  freshness  and  greatness  of 
ideas  and  things — ^had  they  bidden  bijn  watch  the  curious  growths  and 
processes  going  on  about  bim  all  the  time,  the  perpetual  marvels  of 
plant-life  and  of  animated  beings,  and  to  move  about  with  every  sense 
awake  and  alert,  eager  to  note  tbe  lessons  and  revelations  coming  up 
from  every  creature  and  thing  that  God  has  made  !  "Why,  no,"  said 
be ;  "  they  heard  me  recite  what  was  in  tbe  books.''  Of  course,  I  i>ur- 
sued,  but  did  they  not  do  more  than  that ;  did  they  not  supplement,  and 
enricbthe  daily  lessons  of  tbe  books  by  information,  facts  and  illustra- 
tions drawn  from  their  own  reading,  observation  and  experience,  so  as 
to  whet  your  appetite  for  general  knowledge ;  did  they  not  tell  you  again 
and  again  that  the  few  studies  of  tbe  district  school  were  cliiefly  valu- 
able as  necessary  instruments  for  future  acquisitions,  that  you  might 
through  them  become  intelligent,  well-informed,  useful  and  happy? 
They  bad  not  done  any  of  these  things,  John  said, 

A  day  or  two  after  this  conversation,  I  took  a  walk  with  my  son, 
through  the  gardens,  stock-yards,  fields  and  woods,  resolved  to  bring 
this  painful  inquiry  to  a  conclusion,  and  bitterly  reproaching  myself  for 
having  so  long  taken  it  for  granted  that  all  was  well.  Of  the  ground 
beneath  our  feet,  be  only  knew  that  it  was  a  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face ;  of  the  gardens,  he  knew  that  vegetables  grew  in  one,  and  flowers 
in  the  other ;  he  knew  the  names  of  the  various  domestic  animals,  but 
he  did  not  know  which  of  b>  cow's  jaws  was  destitute  of  front  teeth, 
nor,  when  she  rose  from  the  ground,  which  end  of  her  got  up  flrst;  the 
grain  in  two  adjoining  fields  was  six  inches  high,  one  wheat,  tbe  other 
oats — ^he  could  not  distinguish  them  ]  all  he  could  say  of  the  meadows 
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was,  that  they  contained  grass;  of  forest  trees,  he  conld  tell  the  names 
of  but  few,  while  of  their  resi)ective  characteristics  and  values,  for  fuel, 
lumber,  etc.,  he  was  ignorant.  But  the  worst  of  it  all  was  that  the  boy's 
senses  seemed  inactive,  his  perceptions  blunted  and  his  mind  stupified, 
by  the  habit,  aU  these  years,  of  studying  mere  words  instead  of  things 
also,  and  of  regarding  school- work  as  something  separate  and  apart 
Irom  the  out-door  world,  having  but  a  vague  and  unimx>ortant  relation 
to  everyday  life.  Thenceforward  I  tried  to  arouse  the^  child's  dormant 
senses  and  faculties,  and  to  show  him  what  great  things  Ood  had  done 
for  his  education ;  to  give  him  a  fresh  baptism  into  the  spirit  of  Nature 
and  the  world  of  realities,  irom  which,  alas  !  his  schooling  had  seemed 
to  separate  him.'' 

From  a  Laborer. — "  I  am  a  laborer.  My  daughter  is  fifteen  years  of 
age.  She  has  attended  the  district  school  since  her  sixth  year.  I  have 
waited  for  the  time  when  she  could  read  the  paper  to  me  when  I  returned 
home  from  my  labor  in  the  evening,  and  when  she  could  keep  my  little 
accounts  and  write  an  occasional  letter,  and  assist  her  mother  in  the  care 
and  instruction  of  the  younger  children,  and  contribute  generally  to  the 
attractiveness  and  decorum  of  my  humble  home.  In  this  hope  we  have 
contrived  to  get  along  without  her  services  in  the  household,  for  more 
than  half  the  time  for  nine  years.  But  the  close  of  each  successive 
school  year  hafe  found  her  about  where  she  was  at  its  commencement — 
no  perceptible  advance,  no  marked  improvement  in  spelling,  reading  or 
writing.  She  has  gone  over  the  same  ground  so  often  that  she  now 
seems  to  put  forth  no  mental  effort  at  all,  her  mind  seems  to  be  los- 
ing aU  grasp  and  power,  and  she  moves  along  in  a  listless  mechanical 
way,  in  the  same  old  ruts,  with  no  seeming  power  or  eveii  inclination  to 
get  out  of  them.  Her  school  books  lost  all  their  freshness  and  interest 
years  ago,  since  which  time  she  has  really  made  no  progress  in  learning 
that  I  can  see  5  we  cannot  see  that  she  knows  more  than  she  did  three 
or  four  years  ago.  Her  teachers  seem  to  have  no  power  to  re-awaken 
her  interest  in  her  old  books,  or  to  devise  any  new  methods  of  enlisting 
her  attention- 

Before  she  started  to  school,  she  was  a  bright  eager  child,  watching 
and  questioning  me  about  many  things,  wliile  at  my  work  ;  full  of  won- 
derment and  intelligent  curiosity  to  learn  the  names  and  uses  of  what 
she  saw,  and  adding  daily  to  her  little  stores  of  knowledge.  In  this 
respect  she  does  not  seem  like  the  same  child  now.  Her  eagerness  to 
learn  about  flowers  and  plants,  about  trees  and  animals,  and  the  many 
other  things  of  out-door  life  which  once  had  such  a  charm  for  her,  is 
gone.  She  seems  to  think  that  there  is  no  teacher  but  the  schoolmaster, 
no  place  to  study  in  but  the  school-house,  and  nothing  to  be  learned  but 
what  is  in  books.  Even  of  her  text-books,  she  knows  little  save  their 
words ;  it  is  surprising  what  few  ideas  she  gains  from  them.    She  seems 
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scarcely  to  apprehend  the  use  of  words,  regarding  tliem  as  of  iise  in 
themselves,  rather  Uian  as  the  means  of  thought  and  knowledge. 

Thus,  she  gav^  correctly  the  book  deflnitions  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, but  had  no  proper  notion  of  the  things  defined ;-  she  had  at  her 
tongue's  end  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax,  but  habitually  violated 
them  in  conversation^  sayiiig?  ^'  my  hands  is  cold,^  ^^  her  and  me  are  go- 
ing,'' etc.,  in  the  next  breath  after  faultlessly  repeating  the  violated  rules ; 
she  could  recite,  verbatim,  all  the  rules  for  calculating  interest,  and  had 
performed,  she  said,  all  the  examples  in  tiie  book,  but  returned  to  me, 
unsolved,  a  little  six  per  cent,  note  that  I  held  against  a  neighbor,  being 
unable  to  find  the  true  amount  due  thereon;  her  readmg  is  monotonous 
and  mechanical,  without  spirit  or  expression,  even  in  her  school  readers, 
while  newspapers  and  magazines  are  almost  an  unknown  language  to 
her — she  really  cant  read  them  at  all. 

Xor  is  tliis  all.  She  has  not  improved  in  morals,  and  has  actually  de- 
teViorated  in  manners.  She  is  less  conscientious  and  truthful  than  she 
used  to  be,  has  not  so  nice  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  is  less 
shocked  by  acts  and  words  of  deception  and  prevarication.  Her  ideas 
of  reverence  and  obedience  have  not  been  strengthened  at  school,  but 
contrariwise.  I  cannot  learn  that  her  teachers  are  accustomed  to  Incul- 
cate the  moral  virtues,  or  to  hold  up  the  divine  law  as  the  groiuid 
of  moral  obligation  and  the  criterion  of  right  and  wrong  in  human 
conduct.  Hence,  the  fear  of  detection  and  exposure,  or  some  otiier 
equally  inferior  motive,  seems  to  have  more  weight  in  deterring  her  from 
^^Tong  doing,  than  any  well-defined  principle  of  right.  She  does  not 
seem  to  have  ever  learned  fix)m  her  teachers  that  all  absolutely  good 
conduct  consists  in  doing  right  because  it  is  right,  for  right's  sake.  She 
has  always  been  so  taught  at  home,  and  it  is  a  grief  to  us  to  think  that 
the  same  principles  of  truth  and  right  are  not  set  forth  and  confirmed 
at  school. 

If  the  school  has  contributed  little  to  the  growth  and  dcAelopmeiit  of 
right  moral  principles  in  our  little  girl ;  to  the  formation  of  a  consci- 
entious and  lovely  cliarascter,  it  has  done  still  less  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  her  manners.  Tlie  latter  is,  indeexl,  a  necessary  sequenex*  of  the 
former,  and  nothing  else  was  to  be  expected ;  because  gentle  manners 
come  of  a  gentle  spirit,  and  refinement  in  outward  acts  is  but  the  mani- 
fi^station  of  inward  refinement  and  purity.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  one 
who  is  ignorant  of  this,  and  who  does  not  illustrate  its  ti'uth  in  his  own 
daily  life,  ought  to  be  a  teacjber.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  our  Maty 
receives  no  help  from  her  teachers  ni  this  direction.  On  the  contra  it, 
greater  eft'orts  are  constantly  needed  at  home,  to  keep  lier  from  laps- 
ing more  and  more  into  rude,  uiicouih  and  unainiable  wa^'s.  Carelessness 
of  speech  and  of  apparel ;  vulgar  loudness  of  tone  in  conversation,  with 
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oflfensive  flippancy  of  air  and  bearing  in  the  prefience  of  older  people ; 
the  nse  of  slang  phrases,  supposed  to  be  piquant  and  smart,  with 
other  indecorums  of  language;  slouchiness  in  walking  and  sitting, 
and  a  general  tendency  to  uncouthness  of  deportment^  neglect  of 
nails,    hair    and    hands;    soiling,    distigurement    and  mutilation  of 
books ;  a  noisy  and  piggish  way  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  other 
offenses  against  the  proprieties  of  the  table;  lack  of  delicacy  and 
refinement,  and  of  thoughtful  courte&y  to  others — ^these  are  some  of  the. 
violations  of  decorum  and  good  breeding  which  seem  to  receive  no  check, 
or  even  notice,  at  school,  and  against  which  there  is  a  steadily  increasing 
need  of  admonition  and  restraint  at  home.    It  may  be  that,  we  are  par- 
ticularly unfortunate  in  our  schools  and  teachers,  but  they  seem  to  be 
about  as  good  as  those  of  the  neighboring  districts.    We  have  always 
paid  our  teacher  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  dollars  a  month,  which  I 
think  ought  to  seciu^  us  the  services  of  a  pretty  good  teacher.    ^V. 
have  concluded  not  to  send  Mary  to  the  public  school  any  more,  and  un- 
less we  can  have  a  better  school,  we  don't  know  what  to  do  about  the 
education  of  the  younger  children.'^ 

FrofH  an  Editor. — "  I  am  an  editor.  The  handling  an  inspection  of 
manuscripts  is  a  pait  of  my  daily  business.  The  cardinal  virtues  to  be 
observed  in  T\Titing  for  the  press  are,  legibility,  correct  orthography, 
careful  and  proper  pimctuation,  right  use 'of  capital  lette^s,  suitable  di- 
viijion  into  paragraphs,  and  the  use  of  one  side  only  of  the  paper.  A 
disregard  or  violation  of  these  rules,  is  considered  as  a  deadly  sin  by.  all 
editors  and  compositors,  and  consigns  to  the  waste  basket  and  to  ob- 
livion, reams  and  bushels  of  manuscripts  every  year.  They  may  pos- 
sess other  merits  in  high  degree,  but  if  lacking  in  these  essentials,  over- 
Iioanl  they  must  go.  Editors  and  comiK)sitors  have  no  time  to  elimin- 
ate the  grain  from  the  chaff;  the  grist  must  come  to  the  mill  all  ready  for 
the  hopper,  or  it  cannot  be  ground,  or  if  take^  just  as  it  comes,  the  re- 
Milt  would  often  be  a  sad  compound  of  flour  and  bran.  It  is  an  imper- 
tinence for  writers  to  send  their  productions  to  publishers  in  a  crude, 
half-finished  state,  mis-spelt,  scrawled  and  jumbled,  and  expect  tlio 
printers  to  waste  their  time  in  doing  what  it  is  not  their  business  to  do. 
As  well  might  farmers  take  th(Bir  wheat  to  market,  in  the  ear ;  their  com 
in  the  husk,  or  their  wool  on  the  sheep's  backs,  expecting  the  pur- 
chasers to  shear  the  sheep,  tlu-esh  the  wheat  and  husk  the  com,  with  no 
redaction  of  prioe.  Not  ten  per  cent,  of  the  manuscripts  sent  to  e<litors 
are  worth  printing  any  way,  but  even  those  containing  thoughts  of  fine 
gold  are  justly  discarded  if  the  glittering  ore  is  half  concealed  in  the  dirt 
of  an  exec^rable  chirography,  or  imbedded  in  the  hard  quartz  of  false  syn- 
tax and  he<ithenisli  orthography.  In  the  miner's  rough  phrase,  *  such 
^l^K^iifv^  dont  j)an  out  worth  a  cent.' 
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As  an  editor  of  a  village  paper,  I  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  note 
what  the  public  schools  are  doing  in  behalf  of  these  few  and  simple, 
but  very  important  elements  of  a  good  English  education — penmanship, 
oi*thography,  punctuation,  and  the  minor  niceties  and  proprieties  in- 
volved in  letter- writing,  and  in  preparing  communications  for  the  press. 
Beginning  with  my  own  three  children,  aged  respectively,  twelve,  fif- 
teen and  seventeen  years,  not  one  of  them  has  acquired  in  school  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  these  things.  I  repeatedly  insi)ected  their  "compo- 
sitions," and  always  found  them  grossly  defective  in  these  particulars. 
They  seem  to  have  no  idea  at  all  of  breaks  and  paragraphs,  according 
to  the  sense,  but  after  finishing  wMt  they  have  to  say  on  one  point  or 
topic,  they  are  almost  sure  to  begin  another  topic  on  the  same  line,  and 
sometimes  with  a  small  letter. 

The  fact  is  my  children  have  received  no  instruction  in  these  matters, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  their  present  teacher,  (and  probably  those 
before  him),  is  himself  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  punctuation,  composi- 
tion, and  kimlred  branches  of  a  good  English  education.  This  I  found 
out  by  receiving  from  him,  not  long  ago,  for  publication  in  my  pajK^r,  a 
communication  of  seven  foolscap  pages  in  length,  which  was  not  onlj' 
written  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  in  a  cramped  school-boy  hand,  and 
with  inimerous  errors  in  orthography  and  the  use  of  capitals,  but  there 
Avas  not  a  break  or  paragraph,  nor  a  pimctuation  mark,  from  beginfting 
to  end.  The  object  of  the  communication  was  to  show  the  advantages, 
to  the  rising  generation,  of  common  schools  in  general,  and  of  his  s(^hool 
in  i^articular !  which  was  decidedly  *  good,'  under  the  circumstances. 

Shortly  after  this  discovery  as  to  the  literary  and  scriptory  qualifica- 
tions of  our  teacher,  I  visited  his  school,  and  remained  long  enough  to 
note  his  method  of  contlucting  recitations.  He  first  called  a  class  in 
history.  The  text-book  had  questions  at  the  bottom  of  each  i>age. 
From  these  questions  the  teacher  did  not  deviate  in  the  least  particular; 
nor  (lid  he  ask  any  that  were  not  in  the  printed  list.  Sitting  by  his 
side,  I  noticed  that  he  had  placed  pencil  marks  around  so  much  of  the 
text  as  contained  the  answers  to  the  successive  questions,  and  that  his 
eyes  kept  glancing  from  the  respective  questions  to  the  marked  answers 
thereto.  Answers  given  in  the  very  words  of  the  author,  were  accepted 
as  satisfactory,  while  all  others  were  carefully  amended  by  the  teacher, 
in  acjcordance  with  the  bracketed  passages  of  the  text.  Thus :  "^Vlien 
was  gold  discovered  in  California,  and  what  followed  T  The  pupil  to 
whom  this  question  was  addressed,  answered  briskly  as  follows :  "  (jold 
was  discovered  in  California  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war, 
and  caused  a  great  rush  to  the  gold  mines  from  every  part  of  the  world.'^ 
"  Next,"  said  the  teacher,  with  his  eye  on  the  text.  "  Some  i)ersons 
accidentally  found  gold  in  California  while  they  were  making  a  tivaty  of 
l)eace  with  Mexico,  and  people  immediately  began  to  flock  to  the  land 
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of  gold  fix>m  all  parte  of  the  world,"  was  the  animated  reply.    ^'  Next," 
said  the  teacher,  with  some  impatience,  not  removing  his  eye  fr^m  the 
marked  passage.    "They  found  gold  in  California  after  the  Mexican  war 
wa8  over,  and  before  the  treaty  was  made,  and  people  began  to  emigrate 
there  from  nearly  everywhere,  to  get  the  gold,"  was  the  spirited  answer. 
^Any  one  in  the  class  who  can  answer  the  question  may  raise  his  hand," 
mil  the  teacher  of  history,  growing  a  little  red  in  the  face,  and  placing 
his  finger  on  the  paragi*aph  so  as  not  to  lose  the  place  while  he  looked 
at  the  class  for  the  coveted  signal.    Three  hands  were  raised.    "  John 
may  answer,"  said  the  principal  of  our  village  school,  quickly  fixing  his 
eye  again  upon  the  sentences  marked  in  pencil.    And  now  came  the 
hoped-for  answer,  verbatim  et  literatim^  repeated  in  a  slow,  precise,  me- 
chanical tone :  "Just  before  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  Mexico, 
gold  was  discovered  in  California;  news  of  this  discovery  caused  a  won- 
derful tide  of  emigi*ation  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  to  set 
towards  the  land  of  gold."    "Right,"  said  the  principal  of  our  public 
school,  mth  an  air  of  relief,  his  face  brightening  up,  as  he  turned  upon 
me  a  satisfied  look.    The  M-hole  thing  was  a  matter  of  sheer  memory; 
not  one  scintilla  of  animation,  nor  one  discursive,  illustrative  or  explan- 
atory remark,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.    The  subsequent  recitations, 
in  grammar  and  arithmetic,  were  conducted  in  substantially  the  same 
dnll,  spiritless  verbatim  manner — ^the  words  of  the  book  being  the  alpha 
and  omega  in  all  of  them. 

My  oldest  boy  had  completed  the  course  in  higher  arithmetic,  inclu- 
ding the  buying  and  selling. of  e:5change  and  stocks,  business  forms  of 
an  kinds,  and  the  nomenclature  of  financial  operations  and  of  trade  and 
eonunerce  generally.  Knowing  this,  I  handed  him  the  following  slips 
OQt  from  one  of  my  commercial  exchanges,  and  desired  him  to  read  and 
explain  them : 

"Now  York  exchange  wfui  hi<;her  to-day,  in  conneqnenco  of  the  heavy  demand  to  meet  maturing 
Sabaitiet)  to  past4«m  creditors.  Sales  were  made,  between  banks,  ftom  par  to  50c  per  $1, 000  premium. 
Id  the  open  market,  good  commercial  paper,  with  two  names,  sells  at  IH  per  cent,  per  month,  and  the 
moaey  is  not  to  be  had,  outside  of  banks,  for  less. 

Ueenn.  Lnnt,  Preston  and  Kean  quote  aa  follows,  tliis  afternoon : 

Buying.  SdUng. 

r.s.«8of '81 116  iievt 

S-ataof  02 t.    iiia^  lis 

'S-ateof '64 1113£  US 

5-ai8of65 112       .  112V4 

S-^fleof  '65.  Jan.  andJuly 114  11454 

J'^Os  of '67,  Jan.  and  July 114i^  1144 

5-ateof  '6i»,  Jan.  and  July 114  114J4 

10-«N 108  108)4, 

r.  .S.5S,  (new  issue) IIOJ^  lllH 

r.  K.  currency  6s 1135£  1139i 

Xorthem  Pacific  Gold  7-30e 100  and  int. 

Chicago  City  78 *  ....  99andint. 

rookCoanty78 OOandint. 

HlinoLs  County  and  Township  10s 93@95  

Storttais  Exchange  (larjedmfts) V»^i^llO% 

Vol.  11—20 
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He  could  not  do  either  the  one  or  the  other.    The  very  language 
seemed  almost  as  unintelligible  to  him  as  if  it  were  written  in  an  un- 
known tongue,  and  he  stumbled  through  it  in  a  halting,  mechanical 
way,  showing  that  his  understanding  had  no  part  whatever  in  the  per- 
formance.   He  could  not  tell  me  the  meaning  of  "  New  York  exchange," 
"sales  between  banks,"  "open  market,''  " good  commercial  paper  with 
two  names,"  «  U.  S.  6s  of  '81,"  "  5.20s  of  '62,"  "  Chicago  City  Ts,"  nor 
any  of  the  other  terms  in  the  list — ^it  was  all  unintelli^ble  and  mean- 
ingless to  him.    It  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  boy  of  seven- 
teen should  not  be  familiar  with  commercial  technology,  unless  specially 
instructed  therein.    But  my  boy  had  been  studying  arithmetic  for  seven 
years,  and  had  been  through  a  treatise  on  that  science  which  professed 
to  contain,  and  which  did  contain,  a  clear  statement  of  all  the  principles 
necessary  to  a  fiill  understanding  of  everythiug  in  those  printed  sUps. 
The  teacher  had  never  applied  those  definitions  and  principles  to  the 
current  and  living  language  and  facts  of  commeix^e  and  finance,  as  dis- 
played daily  in  the  newspapers,  but  had  stuck  to  his  text-books  as 
thoi^h  they  had  no  perceivable  connection  with  the  actual  business  an^^ 
trade  of  the  world.    That  is  why  my  boy,  affcer  spending  nine  years  ia 
the  public  schools,  could  not  even  read  intelligently  a  money  article  in 
one  of  the  daily  papers.    A  small  fraction  of  the  time  spent  by  the 
teacher  in  bothering  his  pupils  over  a  mass  of  worthless  details  in 
grammar,  geography  and  history,  would  have  more  than  sufficed  to 
render  them  familiar  with  all  the  business  terms  and  financial  phrases 
constantly  employed  by  the  commercial  press,  and  by  writers  on  fiscal 
affairs,  and  that  without  the  loss  of  anything  worth  knowing  or  remem- 
bering in  the  branches  mentioned.    These  are  the  facts  with  regard  to 
my  own  children,  and  my  opinions  based  thereon." 

SOIVIE   CONCLUSIONS. 

We  have  now  examine<l  thre^  witnesses,  and  heard  what  they  have 
to  say.  Care  has  been  taken  to  collect  facts,  views  and  opinions  from 
the  representatives  of  many  other  classes  and  clepartinents  of  labor  and 
industry,  fix)m  those  who  earn  their  bretul  by  daily  manual  toil,  to  the 
so-called  learned  and  professional  classes;  and  if  there  were  symee  to 
record  their  statements,  or  if  further  testimony  were  neccssaiy  to  the 
purpose  in  hand,  maiij'  others  stand  ready  to  be  heard.  Of  course 
there  is  the  greatest  variety  of  opinions,  criticisms  and  suggestions ; 
but,  while  emphasizing  those  phases  of  the  subject  which  their  own  par- 
ticular occupations  or  i>redilections  would  naturally  bring  most  i>romi- 
nently  to  view,  there  is  nevertheless  a  substantial  and  surprising  agree- 
ment in  a  few  important  paiiiculars.  Among  the  points  which  a  com- 
parison of  the  statements  at  hand  shows  to  be  held  in  common,  are  the 
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following:  (1.)  That  the  course  of  study  in  the  common  ungraded 
schools  of  the  country  needs  revision,  both  as  to  the  branches  of  study 
embraced  therein,  and  as  to  the  relative  amount  of  time  devoted  to 
each  one  thereof.  ( 2.)  That  many  of  these  schools  are  not  doing  their 
elementarj^  work  well ;  that  the  pupils  rarely  become  good  and  sure 
spellers,  or  easy  and  fluent  readers,  and  are  deficient  in  penmanship, 
and  esi)ecially  in  a  knowledge  of  the  primary  rules  pertaiiung  to  pimc- 
toation,  the  use  of  capitals,  and  the  common  proprieties  of  letter- writing 
and  English  composition.  ( 3.)  That  the  teaching  is  too  bookish,  nar- 
row and  technical,  being  largely  defe<itive  in  method,  dull  in  manner, 
and  therefore  devoid  of  attractiveness,  inspiration  and  zest.  ( 4.)  That 
there  is  too  much  isolation  in  schools  and  school  work — too  little  recog- 
nition and  intelligent  sympathy  between  the  little  world,  little  lessons 
and  httle  books  within  the  school  house,  and  the  great  world,  great  les- 
sons and  wonderful  books  outfiido  of  the  school  house — ^too  little  appre- 
hension and  realization  of  the  fact  that  schools  and  school-days  are  but 
places  and  days  of  apprenticeship,  wherein  to  learn  the  use  of  a  few 
I  liecessary  tools  and  implements,  wherewith  the  better  to  fight  the  long, 
Wd  battles  of  life  and  duty  in  the  world  and  out  of  doors ;  and  hence 
the  closer  the  connection  that  is  kept  up  between  those  tools  and  imple- 
ments and  the  scenes  wherein,  and  the  materials  whereon,  they  are  to 
he  wielded,  the  better.  (5.)  And  finally,  that  the  attention  paid  to 
the  morals  and  manners  of  the  pupils — to  those  many  little  matters  of 
deportment  and  speech  which  contribute  so  much  to  the  comfort  and 
charm  of  home  and  of  society — ^is  unsatisfactory.  Such  are  the  wit- 
nesses and  their  testimony,  and  it  must  be  conceded  that  if  they  do  not 
make  out  a  case  against  the  schools,  they  afford  much  matter  for  re- 
flection. 

It  wiU  be  understood,  of  course,  that  those  facts  and  strictures  were 
hronght  out,  mainly,  in  resjwnse  to  invitations  to  that  effecl — ^they  ex- 
hibit one  side  only  of  the  question,  and  are  here  recorded  as  such,  and 
ftr  that  purpose.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  obtain  counter  statements 
to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  but  the  other  side  has  so  often  been 
heard,  and  the  tendency  to  laud  the  schools  without  due  discrimination, 
in  educational  reports  and  elsewhere,  is  sq  strong,  that  it  has  seemed  of 
use  to  allow  full  weight  at  this  time  to  what  may  be  advanced  by  way 
of  criticism.  That  which  is  good,  or  that  which  is  good  in  the  main,  as 
OBT  public  schools  most  certainly  are,  has  much  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
hwe  from  honest  investigation,  and  seajching  inquiry. 

THBBE  IMPORTANT  rNQUIEIES. 

The  foregoing  facts  and  strictures  seem  to  start  three  inquiries :  (1.) 
"What  should  the  public  schools  accomplish  !  ( 2.)  What  are  they  ac- 
complishing?   (3.)    How  may  they  accomplish  more!    These  themes 
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open  oat  almost  iUimitably ;  a  treatise  might  be  written  upon  each  one 
of  them.  But  as  the  object  in  raising  these  inquiries  now  is  subordi- 
nate to  the  main  piu*pose  of  these  comments  on  the  new  school  law,  I 
shall  only  offer  a  few  very  brief  general  hints,  by  way  of  answer,  re- 
serving the  proper  discussion  for  another  time  and  place. 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  ACCOMPLISHED. 

What,  then,  should  the  public  schools  do  for  the  youth  of  the  State  1 
What  is  the  least  that  ought  reasonably  to  be  exjiected  of  them  I 

Premising  that  reference  is  had  chiefly  to  the  ordinary  district  scUool, 
not  to  the  higher  grades  of  schools  in  cities  and  villages,  I  think  that 
each  of  such  schools  should  do  at  least  this  much  : 

The  pupils  should  become  proficient  in  the  orthography  of  all  common 
EngUsh  words — able  to  8i)ell  them,  orally,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
with  the  proper  division  into  syUables,  and  with  correctness  of  articu- 
lation, accent  and  pronunciation ;  or  to  write  them,  with  eiiual  facility 
and  accuracy.  They  should  be  familiar  with  the  principal  rules  of  En- 
ghsh  orthography,  and  able  to  apply  them  in  practice.  They  should  be 
familiar  with  the  common  rules  and  principles  of  pimctuation,  and  ^ith 
those  concerning  the  use  of  capital  letters,  and .  able  to  apply  tliem, 
promptly  and  correctly.  They  should  understand  the  object  and  use  of 
breaks  and  paragraphs,  in  written  or  printed  matter,  and  be  able  to 
employ  them  intelligently.  They  should  be  acquaintetl  with  the  recog- 
nized rules  and  forms  of  letter- w^riting,  and  be  able  to  date,  begin, 
close,  fold  and  address  a  letter,  with  taste  and  propriety. 

They  should  be  able  to  write,  neatly  and  legibly,  and  with  at  least 
passable  ease  and  rapidity,  and  have  correct  habits  of  sitting  and  of 
holding  the  i)en,  together  with  a  creditable  style  of  forming  aU  the  scrix>t 
capitals. 

They  should  be  able  to  read,  at  sight,  and  with  ease,  and  a  fair  degree 
of  correctness  as  to  modulation,  inflection  and  expression,  any  simple 
piece  of  EngUsh  prose  or  poetry  5  and  be  able  to  give  and  to  apply  the 
fundamental  rules  and  principles  of  good  reading.  They  should  know 
in  what  manner  to  sit  or  stand,  while  reading,  and  how  to  hold  the  book 
or  paper,  and  how  to  tuni  th^  leaves.  They  should  be  instructed  as  to 
the  proper  amoimt  and  adjustment  of  light  in  reading,  and  how  to  favor 
the  eyes  and  preserve  them  from  injury.  They  should  be  able  to  tran- 
scribe from  dictation,  with  ease  and  promptness,  and  with  correctness 
of  spelling,  punctuation  and  capitals,  any  plain  and  simple  paragraph, 
from  a  book  or  newspaper. 

They  should  be  able  to  read  and  write,  with  great  facility  and  accu- 
racy, any  number  large  or  small,  either  in  the  Arabic  or  liomau  charac- 
ters. Tliey  should  know  the  common  multiplication  table  perfectly,  and. 
be  quick,  skillful  and  exact  in  the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetio. 
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In  addition  to  that,  they  should  be  able  to  handle  all  the  ordinary  forms 
and  combinations  of  common  and  decimal  fractions,  Viith  quickness  and 
dexterity,  and  he  thoi-oughly  gi'ounded  in  the  few  fundamental  princi- 
ples upon  which  all  the  operations  of  interest  and  i)ercentage  depend. 
They  should  also  know  how  to  keep  simple  accounts,  to  make  out  ordi- 
nary bills,  write  receipts  and  promissory  notes  in  a  (»,orrect  and  legal 
form,  and  to  draw  up  such  other  simple  business  pajMirs  as  are  required 
in  the  common  transactions  of  the  people.  The}^  shoidd  also  be  so  in- 
stnicted  in  the  technical  but  familiar  nomenclature  of  trade,  commerce 
and  finance,  that  they  can  both  read  articles  on  those  subjects  in  books 
and  newspapers,  with  ease  and  intelligence,  and  understand  them  when 
read  by  others. 

They  should  be  able,  in  conversation  and  writing,  to  express  their 
own  thoughts  in  good  English,  and  should  know  enough  about  the  ele- 
mentary rules  governing  the  proper  use  of  the  English  language,  to  en- 
able them,  readily  and  intelligently,  to  avoid  all  the  more  common  en-ors 
of  speech  on  their  own  i)art,  and  to  detect  and  correct  them  in  others. 
In  other  words,  they  should  acquire  the  habit  of  using  proper  and  cor- 
rect language,  by  being  carefully  taught  and  strictly  required  so  to  do, 
in  all  the  intercourse  of  the  school  room,  and  have  at  command  a  few  of 
the  elementary  principles  of  what  is  called  grammar,  to  be  referred  to 
and  api)lied  as  tests  when  occasion  requires.  Tliey  should  be  familiar 
with  the  definitions,  meanings  and  proper  ases  of  the  wonls  in  common 
Tuse  among  the  people,  and  accustomed  to  note  the  distinctions  and 
shades  of  meaning  between  different  words  of  kindred  import ;  not  so 
much  by  formal  lessons  from  text-books,  as  by  attentively  observing  and 
having  explained  to  them  all  the  more  curious  and  important  words  in 
the  rea<ling  lessons,  and  in  any  of  the  other  books  used  in  school ;  and 
especially  by  the  habit  of  constantly  referring  to  the  dictionary,  wliich 
should  l>e  encouraged  and  insisted  upon  from  the  tiuie  that  the  child  is 
able  to  find  the  words.  They  should  know  that  the  power  of  speech  is 
God's  great  and  distinguishing  gift  to  man,  and  hence  that  the  proper 
study  and  true  knowledge  of  words,  whereby  human  minds  and  souls 
hold  converse  with  one  another,  are  worthy  of  a  high  place  in  every 
scheme  of  education.  They  should,  for  the  same  reason,  shrink  from 
the  use  of  slang,  and  words  of  coarseness  and  profanity,  with  almost  as 
much  aversion  and  disgust  as  from  direct  moral  contamination. 

They  should  know  the  shape  of  the  earth,  with  the  well  known  facts 
or  proofe  which  determine  the  same ;  its  motions,  and  the  effects  thereof; 
latitude  and  longitude,  with  their  characteristics  and  uses ;  the  zones ; 
the  grand  divisions  of  land  and  water ;  the  hemispheres,  and  how  the 
lands  and  waters  of  the  earth  are  apportioned  between  them ;  the  prin- 
cipal mountain-ranges  and  rivers;  the  climates  and  chief  productions  of 
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the  respective  zones ;  the  races  of  people,  with  their  leading  character- 
istics and  religions,  and  the  regions  of  the  globe  where  tliey  respectively 
dwell ;  the  principal  forms  of  government  on  the  earth,  with  the  distin- 
guishing features  of  each  5  the  leading  nations  and  countries  of  the 
world,  where  situated,  of  what  race  or  races,  their  respective  forms  of 
government,  degrees  of  civilization,  religions,  chief  industries  and  popu- 
lations ;  the  boundaries,  area  and  population  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  principal  lakes,  rivers,  mountain-ranges  and  cities ;  the  states  and 
territories  comprishig  the  American  Union,  with  their  respective  boun- 
daries, leading  natural  features,  populations,  productions,  cax>itals  and 
chief  cities  5  the  State  in  which  they  live,  its  counties  and  county-towns, 
its  principal  rivers,  canals  and  railroads,  its  chief  cities  and  towns,  its 
soils  and  productions,  and  the  leading  occupations  and  industries  of  the 
people;  the  comity  in  which  they  reside,  its  boundaries,  area  and  poi)u- 
lation — ^its  rivers,  streams  and  railroads — its  soils  and  iiroductions — its 
cities,  towns  and  villages — its  mills,  manufactories  and  public  buildings, 
together  with  the  name  and  population  of  the  (jounty  seat ;  the  town- 
ship, its  number  and  range,  and  the  principal  meridian  to  which  it  be- 
longs, with  the  origin  of  our  township  system,  and  the  mannesr  of  reck- 
oning nimibers  and  ranges — its  surface,  soil,  population  and  produc- 
tions ;  and  finally  the  particidar  district  in  which  the  school  is  situated, 
its  designation  and  number,  the  part  of  the  township  in  which  it  is  loca- 
ted, its  exact  boundaries  and  area,  its  aggregate  population  and  num- 
ber of  persons  of  school  age,  together  with  the  topograi)hy  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  precise  location  of  the  school  house. 

They  should  be  familiar  with  the  outlines,  alid  representative  facts  and 
events  in  the  history  of  their  own  country.  They  shoidd  know  some- 
thing of  of  the  men  who  first  sought  homes  on  these  shores — whence 
they  came,  and  why  they  came;  something  of  their  early  struggles  and 
trials — something  of  the  wars  and  conflicts  through  which  the  nation 
has  passed,  and  of  the  causes  and  issues  of  those  wars — something  of  the 
moral  and  political  questions  which  have  shaken  the  comitryand  heli)ed 
to  shai)e  its  destiny — sometldng  of  the  origin,  nature,  rise,  wdmination 
and  overthrow  of  the  slave  power.  They  should  be  able  to  define  the 
three  forms  of  government  which  the  nation  has  known,  and  to  tra.ee 
some  of  the  steps  and  caiuse-s  which  led  to  the  successive  changes.  Thej 
should  be  familiar  with  the  leading  featiu'es,  principles,  department*  and 
methods  of  our  present  form  of  government;  with  the  outlines  of  its  fun- 
damental law,  the  resi)ective  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  state  and 
national  goverimients,  the  manner  of  electing  and  appointing  civil  offi- 
cers and  agents,  of  regulating,  collectiug  and  disbursing  the  public  rev- 
enues, of  transacting  civil  and  municipal  business,  of  administering  jus- 
tice, making  and  executing  the  laws,  and  with  the  more  important  rights 
and  duties  of  citizens.    Their  knowledge  of  these  outlines  should  be  so 
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dear  and  exact  that,  if  cast  among  ignorant  savages  in  some  unknown 
istod  of  the  sea,  they  could  re-state  them  correctly,  and  in  due  time 
constract  thereon  a  republican  form  of  government. 

They  should  know  enough  of  theu*  own  physical  and  mental  organiza- 
tion to  enable  them  to  take  proper  care  of  both  their  bodies  and  brains. 
To  this  end  they  should  know  when,  how  and  what  to  eat  and  drink — 
when  and  how  much  to  sleep— the  uses  and  abuses  of  clothing — the  laws 
of  healthful  labor,  exercise  and  rest — ^the  functions  of  the  brain — ^the 
more  obvious  relations  of  body  and  mind,  and  the  tokens  and  penalties 
of  disregarding  tlie  laws  of  health,  whether  of  body  or  mind. 

They  should  undei-stand  the  rudimentary  principles  of  drawing 
and  perspective,  and  possess  some  practical  ability  and  skQl  in  the  use 
of  the  pencil;  enough,  at  least,  to  enable  them  to  produce,  with  passable 
correctness  and  facility,  drawings,  in  flat  outline,  of  such  Himi>le  objects 
and  figures  as  they  may  wish  to  illustrate.  There  is  hardly  any  business 
or  employment  in  life,  in  which  the  x)ossession  of  such  knowledge  and 
ability  is  not  found  to  be  extremely  usefiil,  and  the  lack  thereof  a  great 
disadvantage.  A  knowle<lge  of  the  elements  of  drawing  is  also  a  source 
of  great  delight,  and  an  unfailing  means  of  diversion,  to  most  children; 
and  the  facilities  for  acquiring  such  knowledge  are  now  abundant  and 
cheap. 

They  should  understand  the  elementary^  principles  of  vocal  music. 
There  is  not  one  child,  of  ordinary  mental  and  physical  endowments,  in 
a  hundred,  who  is  not  capable  both  of  imderstanding  and  of  pra<5tising 
those  principles  ;  and  I  know  of  no  other  acquisition  that  yields  richer 
retunis  of  i)rofit  and  pleasure,  for  the  time  and  effort  expended.  A 
tuneful,  song-loving  child  may  be  vicious  and  moody,  but  it  is  a  rare 
phenomenon. 

They  should  be  acquainted  with  the  nuliments  of  natural  history,  so 
as  not  to  move  as  utter  strangers  among  the  plants  and  animals  which 
coniiititute  so  large  a  proportion  of  nearly  every  landscape,  and  which 
contribute  so  much  to  the  beauty  and  utility  of  life ;  and  with  the  ele- 
ments of  those  wonderful,  omnix)resent  and  beneficent  forces  which  per- 
vade, and  animate,  as  it  were,  the  universe  of  nmtter. 

They  should  be  gentle  and  refined  in  speech  and  manners  ;  docile  in 
sphit  and  modest  in  dei>ortment;  truthful,  ingenuous  and  manly ;  obedi- 
ent, resiiectfiil  and  affectionate  towards  their  parents  and  teachers,  and 
reverential  towards  (^od  and  whatsoever  things  are  sacred  and  holy, 
These  tilings,  it  is  true,  are  not  so  immediately  within  the  control  of 
teachers,  but  the  iniluefice,  example  and  i)recepts  of  the  school  room 
should  all  tend  thaftcay. 

Estimating  the  average  period  of  attendance  at  from  seven  to  nine 
years,  of  two  terms,  or  six  mouths,  each  year,  it  is  believe  and  affirmed 
that  the  public  schools  of  the  State  can  and  should  accomplish  the 
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tilings  which  have  been  enumerated,  for  all  the  pupils  who  remain  und^ 
tuition  for  that  length  of  time,  and  in  like  i)roportion  for  shorter  periods 
of  i^upilage.  And  who  shall  compute  the  benefits  or  measure  the  bless- 
ings conferred  by  such  a  seliool,  i)lanted  in  every  school  district  of  the 
State — who  shall  set  forth  the  advancement,  in  all  the  elements  of 
honor,  dignity  and  power,  of  the  commonwealth  into  the  ranks  of  whose 
citizens  and  into  the  cuiTcnts  of  whose  life  there  come,  yearly,  tens  of 
thousands  of  such  school  children!. 

WHAT  IS  ACCOMPLISHED. 

Having  thus  indicated  what,  as  is  believed,  the  common  schools 
should  do  for  the  youth  of  the  State,  the  next  inquiry  is — what  are  they 
doing? 

Some  remarkable  testimony  has  been  adduced  ui>on  this  point.  How 
small  soever  the  importance  that  may  be  attached  to  that  testimony,  it 
renders  it  painfully  evident  that  the  practical  results,  in  some  instances, 
at  least,  come  short  of  the  moderate  and  reasonable  standard  that  has 
been  indicated.  While  it  is  true  that  the  instances  cited  are  exceptional, 
it  is  also  true  that  such  facts  ought  not  to  be  possible  in  any  case.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  tendencies  have  been  and  are  too  much  in  that  di- 
rection. Many  facts  corroborative  of  some  of  those  strictures  are  known 
to  myself,  and  many  others  avIio  have  carefidly  noted  the  work  and  re- 
sults of  common  school  teaching  are  ready  to  allow  that  the  need  of  im- 
provement in  the  methods  and  processes  of  elmentary  instruction,  is 
general  and  urgent.  And  here,  for  the  present,  I  leave  this  branch  <rf 
the  subject,  proposing  to  recur  to  it  again. 

HOW  CAN  MORE  BE  ACC03IPLISHED. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  question :  How  can  larger  and  bett/er  re- 
sults be  obtained  !  In  rei)ly  to  this  exceedingly  important  inquiry,  the 
following  suggestions  are  submitted — 

1.     We  mtt^t  hav€  a  large  increase  of  icell  qualified  teachers,  , 

This  is  an  old  and  familiar  declaration.     It  has  been  uttered  again  ^ 
and  again  along  all  these' years,  and  doubtless  many  are  weary  of  hear-  \ 
ing  it.    But  it  must  be  proclaimed  again,  and  yet  again,  luitil  the  peo- , 
pie  will  hear  and  regard.    The  i)rop<)sitiou  that  heads  this  paingxajih  is , 
true,  whether  people  believe  it  or  not,  and  whether  they  are  tired  of 
hearing  it  or  not.     It  lies  at  the  root  of  this  whole  matter  of  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  jniblo  schools.    For  education  is  a  science,  having 
its  axioms  and  postulates  and  established  laws,  and  ininciples,  and  tlie  , 
successful  educator  who  reduces  those  princii)les  to  practice,  is  therefore  \ 
an  artist.    And  just  to  the  degree  that  a  teacher  has  a  knowledge  of  the . 
princii)les  of  the  science,  and  skill  to  illustrate  and  ai)ply  them,  will  his 
teaching  be  valuable  and  effective.    The  man  who  pretends  to  practice 
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medieine  withont  a  kBowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  healing  art,  or 
sidll  in  the  nse  of  remedies,  is  a  qiiaek ;  the  sciolist  and  smatterer  in 
law,  is  a  pettifogger;  the  ignorant  enthusiast  in  divinity,  is  a  fanatic;  and 
in  like  manner,  the  presnmptuons  charlatan  in  education,  is  invidiously 
called  a  pedagogue.  Such  an  one,  not  the  scientific  educator,  has  been  the 
butt  of  ridicule,  caricature  and  travesty,  by  lampoonists  and  satirists. 
Did  these  literary  sharpshooters  ever  turn  their  guns  upon  an  Arnold, 
a  Page  or  a  Taylor  t  As  soon  would  they  burlesque  a  Hale  or  a  Choate, 
a  Faraday  or  a  Bush,  a  Hall  or  an  Alexander. 

Books,  apparatus,  systems  of  instruction,  are  but  the  implements  of 
the  true  teacher ;  with  these  tools,  in  part  he  does  his  work— erects  his 
edifice.  No  competent  teacher  undervalues  suitable  books,  apparatus 
and  systems ;  but  without  the  competent  teacher,  all  such  things  must 
be  more  or  less  insufficient.  In  some  trades  and  crafts  the  instruments, 
as  another  has  said,  may  be  so  improved  that  one  ignorant  of  all  the 
arts  may  do  as  well:  as  the  most  adroit  and  exx)erienced  workman.  In 
education  it  is  not  so ;  the  end  here  sought,  is  beyond  the  power  of  mere 
machinery.  Whoever  therefore  aims  to  make  a  school  book  for  use  in 
elementary  education,  so  perfect  that  competent  masters  may  be  dis- 
poised  with,  aims  at  an  impossibility.  Bules  are  only  the  expression 
of  principles  and  truths  in  their  broadest  shapes  and  forms.  They 
present  merely  the  tangible  and  visible— they  can  not  embody  the  es- 
sence of  things — ^they  cannot  contain  or  effuse  what  is  ethereal  and  spir- 
itual— ^the  teacher,  the  artist  himself,  must  do  that.  There  are  number- 
ieAs  indefinable  things  which  rules  and  formulas  cannot  contain  or  ex- 
press, and  were  never  made  to.  Not  even  a  master's  hand  can  evoke 
sounds  to  move  the  soul  with  sadness,  or  joy,  from  an  imperfect  instru- 
Dent ;  and  yet  in  vain  does  other  than  a  master's  hand  touch  the  strings 
fa  perfect  instrument.  The  other  may  play  by  note  and  rule,  but  the 
weetness  and  pathos  of  the  master's  melody  come  not  at  his  bidding. 
lo,  to  the  su}>erficial  observer,  the  crude  material  that  comes  into  the 

iher's  hands,  is  all  sufficiently  alike  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  rules. 
eh  rules  are  only  faithfully  and  perseveringly  applied,  the  work  of 

cation  will  be  done,  it  is  supposed,  upon  the  whole  mass.    The  true 

her  knows  better ;  he  knows  that  the  more  inflexible  the  application 

[(&»  in  certain  cases,  the  greater  the  danger  of  mischief  and  ruin ; 

if  the  teacher  cannot  now  be  a  rule  unto  himself,  if  he  have  not 

ing  of  genius  and  philosophic  power,  he  will  surely  miseducate. 

ay  seem  a  small  matter  who  teaches  a  school,  but  thousands  of 
in  aire  annually  almost  hopelessly  ruined  by  inartistic  and  incom- 
t  teachers. 

voL  n-^1 
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now  OBTAINED. 

How  are  such  better  qualified-  teachers  to  be  obtained !  First,  by 
simply  demanding  them.  One  cliief  reason  why  so  many  incompetent 
teachers  are  employed  is,  that  better  ones  arer  not  sought  for,  are  not 
wanted,  in  fact,  at  the  slight  additional  salary  that  must  be  paid  to  se- 
cure them.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  governs  in  the  business  of 
teaching,  as  in  ever^^  other.  A  teacher  of  at  least  fair  abilities  and  quali- 
fications can  be  had,  sooner  or  later,  for  every  school  in  the  State,  if 
only  he  is  wanted — there  is  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  it.  Such  a  de- 
mand would,  in  the  first  plaee,  bring  at  once  into  service  the  large  num- 
ber of  good  teachers  who  are  now  unemployed  as  teachers  5  inferior  and 
lower-priced  men  being  preferred,  or  at  least  engaged,  in  their  stead. 
And  in  the  next  place,  such  a  demand  would,  immediately  and  certainly, 
induce  large  numbers  of  capable  young  men  and  women  to  enter  upon 
a  course  of  preparation  and  training  for  common  school  work,  from 
whose  ranks  a  full  supply  of  good,  if  not  accomplished  teachers  would 
soon  be  available. 

So  long  as  communities  and  boards  of  directors  are  satisfied  with  in- 
ferior workmen,  at  low  wages,  the  competent  and  skilled  must  of  course 
stand  aside  It  is  true  here,  as  everywhere,  that  skilled  labor  will  cost 
more  than  unskilled ;  and  it  is  also  true  here,  most  pre-eminently  and 
emphatically,  as  it  ia  true  in  all  of  the  higher  departments  of  industry, 
that  intelligent  and  skilled  labor  is  tvorth  more  than  the  opposite  kind— 
it  is  the  cheapest,  even  in  dollars  and  cents.  For  a  master  of  the  teach- 
ing art  will  do  more  for  a  child's  education  in  one  term,  than  a  poor 
teacher  could  accomplish  in  two ;  and  do  it  incomparably  better — ^his 
work  will  not  have  to  be  done  over  again.  It  is  lamentable  and  uuac- 
coimtable  that  citizens  and  commimities,  in  this  country,  so  intelligent 
and  shrewd  in  their  judgments  of  other  matters,  should  be  so  slow  to 
learn  that  it  does  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world  who  teaches  their 
school ;  and  that  for  the  diff'erence  of  a  few  dollars  per  month  they 
should  suffer  their  children  to  spend  the  irrevocable  years  of  early  life, 
those  precious  critical  years  of  elementary  instniction,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  ignorant,  unskilled  and  unworthy  teachers. 

"It  is  passing  strange,"  said  a  close  observer  and  distinguished 
writer,  before  there  was  a  free  school  law  in  this  State,  "  that  often 
when  a  parent  or  guardian  is  about^to  commit  a  child  or  ward  to  a  cele- 
brated teacher,  with  directions  to  examine  the  same,  and  to  put  him  at 
such  studies  as  shaU  be  deemed  best,  and  with  a  tacit  acknowledgm^it 
that  the  teacher  is  the  one  who  can  and  ought  to  know  and  judge  foi 
others — ^it  is  strange  that  often  these  persons,  on  learning  the  price  of  a 
true  education,  wHl,  at  the  last  moment,  change  their  intention  and 
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send  the  pupil  where  the  educating  can  be  done  for  less.  When  con- 
Tinced  that  a  painter  is  the  artist  to  do  them  upon  canvas  as  they  should 
be  done^  these  men  pay  the  price — a  daub  froin  an  inferior  artist,  they 
will  not  have  at  any  price — ^they  would  not  be  paid  to  receive  such. 
And  yet  these  same  persons  will  choose  a  school  where  work  is  done  a 
lew  shillings  or  even  pence  less.  It  is  a  great  matter  that  a  yard  of 
canvas  be  spoiled }  it  is  nothing,  that  the  mind  and  manners  of  a  child 
should  be  ruined." 

Our  State  and  county  normal  schools  are  doing  much — all  that  their 
facilities  i)ertnit — to  qualify  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  and  the  tes- 
timony is  almost  unanimous  that  they  are  doing  their  work  well. 
Normal  departments  and  classes  in  the  universities,  colleges  and  high 
schools  are  helping  all  they  can.  But  it  may  still  be  asked :  "  What 
are  these  among  so  many  f "  Not  ten  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of  the 
State  have  had  the  benefit  of  any  of  these  facilities  of  professional  cul- 
ture and  training,  even  for  the  shortest  time,  and  not  five  per  cent,  have 
taken  the  fuU  course  in  those  institutions.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
a  very  large  number  of  as  efficient  and  accomplished  teachers  as  there 
are  in  the  State  have  become  such  without  normal  training  of  any  kind, 
nor  that  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  still  greater  number  of  our  compara- 
tively well  qualified  instructors.  These  facta  do  not  niilitate  in  the  least 
against  the  claims  of  normal  schools,  which  never  had  less  need  of  de- 
faid^rs  than  now.  K  these  capable  and  successful  teachers  were  depri- 
ved of  the  benefits  of  professional  training  schools,  they  obtained  an 
equivalent  preparation  by  some  other  and  longer  route,  and  they  are 
generally  the  last  to  undervalue  those  more  direct  and  effective  instru- 
mentalities which  it  was  not  their  privilege  to  enjoy. 

Deducting  the  graduates  of  these  various  normal  schools  and  classes, 
said  those  who,  though  not  graduates,  have  had  the  benefit  of  partial 
courses  therein,  in  the  science  and  art  of  education,  and  those  who  have 
become  superior  teachers  through  other  means,  and  there  still  remains 
much  more  than  half  of  the  whole  body  of  teachers  in  the  State,  who 
must  be  classed  as  inferior  teachers — ^knowing  little  either  of  the  phi- 
losophy or  true  methods  of  education — ^mere  "  school-keepers,"  most  of 
them — working  away,  iaithfuUy  and  industriously  for  the  most  part,  but 
in  darkness  and  aunlessness  as  to  the  precise  objects  to  be  striven  for, 
or  the  sure  paths  that  lead  to  them — ^meaning  well,  but  as  likely,  through 
ignorance,  to  mis-direct  and  mis-educate,  as  to  guide  and  instruct  aright. 
Teachers  of  this  description,  sit  to-day  in  a  majority  of  the  common  dis- 
trict school-houses  of  the  State. 

To  reach  this  large  class  of  teachers  with  the  means  of  improvement 
in  the  principles  and  methods  of  their  vocation,  our  main  reliance  has 
been,  and  still  is,  ux)on  the  local  institute.  The  value  of  that  simple 
and  inexpensive  instrumentality  has  been  very  great ;  I  know  not  how 
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it  could,  have  been  dispensed  with.    It  has  been  kept  up,  with  more  or 
less  efficiency,  and  with  many  hindrances  and  discouragements,  from 
1854  till  now.  .  There  are  but  very  few  counties  in  the  State  in  which 
institutes  have  not  been  held.    In  many  counties  it  has  long  been  an 
established  common  school  institution,  holding  one  or  two  sessions  annu- 
ally.   The  expenses  have  generally  been  borne  by  the  teachers  them- 
selves.   In  a  few  instances  the  county  authorities  have  extended  a  help- 
ing hand,  making  small  appropriations  of  money,  and  otherwise  afford- 
ing aid  and  encouragement.    By  the  act  of  March  30,  1869,  the  State 
legislature  recognized  the  usefulness  of  these  local  and  temporary 
normal  schools,  by  providing  that  teacheirs  might  attend  them,  when 
held  in  their  own  county,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  week  at  any 
one  time,  nor  oftener  than  once  in  any  one  period  of  six  months,  with- 
out loss  of  time  or  pay — ^proof  to  be  furnished  of  actual  attendance  and 
participation,    ^at  enactment  had  an  immediately  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  institutes,  and  through  them  upon  the  common  schools.    Tlie 
evidence  of  this  is  conclusive.    The  number  of  institutes  was  increased, 
the  s^verage  attendance  was  duplicated,  the  exercises  assumed  a  higher 
tone,  and  the  signs  of  enhanced  usefulness  began  to  multiply  on  every 
hand.    With  unimportant  exceptions,  teachers  availed  themselves  of 
the  privilege  in  good  faith,  and  took  an  active  and  earnest  part  in  the 
proceedings.    The  primary  principles  and  methods  of  good  teaching 
were  explained  to  thousands  of  them  for  the  first  time,  and  many  a 
remote  school  district  shared  in  the  benefits  conferred.    It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  a  provision  that  was  doing  so  much  good,  and  so  little 
harm,  should  not  have  been  retained  in  the  new  law. 

EXISTING  FACILITIES  INSUFFICIENT. 

But  State  and  comity  normal  schools,  normal  depiartments  and  classes 
in  colleges  and  high  schools,  and  county  institutes,  conducted  on  the 
independent  and  voluntary  plan,  together  with  all  other  available  means 
of  professional  instruction,  all  combined,  are  wholly  insufficient  to  supply 
the  urgent  needs  <rf  the  common  schools.  While  the  number  of  persons 
qualified  to  flU  positions  in  the  high  schools  and  thoroughly  organized 
graded  schools  of  our  cities,  towns  and  other  favored  localities,  is  still 
insufficient,  yet  the  most  pressing  need  is  in  the  ordinary  ungraded  dis- 
trict schools  of  the  country.  Information  at  hand  warrants  the  state- 
ment that  not  more  than  one  in  three  of  the  teachers  of  these  schools  is 
fit  for  the  place  he  occupies,  in  respect  to  scholarship ;  methods  and 
principles  of  teikching ;  general  intelligence ;  ability  to  organize  and 
govern  a  school ;  and  breadth,  symmetry  and  jwise  of  personal  char- 
acter. The  phases  and  gradations  of  incompetency  and  imfitness  reach 
through  the  scale  of  variations,  from  the  barely  passable,  to  the  most 
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extraordmary  lack  of  every  recognized  element  of  fitness  for  the  work 
of  instniction.  Under  such  influences  and  inspirations  sit  the  chil- 
'dim  of  the  people,  tens  of  thousands  of  them,  from  day  to  day 
and  from  year  to  year.  The  days  of  childhood  hurrying  by,  the  years 
of  toil  and  duty  coming  on,  the  world  full  of  inspiiing  truths  and  useful 
knowledge,  eager  minds  and  loving  hearts  waiting  to  be  satisfied,  and 
— waitmg  in  vain. 

THE  STATE  MUST  AID. 

■ 

l^ow,  to  the  work  of  qualifying  teachers  for  these  elementary  schools, 
the  State  itself  should  reach  forth  a  helping  hand.  It  is  a  matter  of 
grave  moment  to  the  commonwealth  that  these  children  should  not  pass 
ou  to  citizenship  under  such  instructors.  If  they  are  to  receive  but 
the  radiment^,  and  these  the  fundamental  law  pledges  to  them,  let  them 
be  at  least  the  rudiments  of  a  true  education — ^primary  principles  so 
tanght  and  so  applied,  that  the  children  may  not  only  crave  more  know- 
ledge, but  be  so  invested  with  the  keys  thereof,  that  henceforth  they  may 
be  able  to  open,  for  themselves,  the  doors  that  lead  thereto. 

HOW  SHALL  THE  STATE  iJSSIST  t 

But  how  shall  the  State  assist  in  this  thing  t  By  undertaking,  to  a 
fimited  extent,  the  management  and  control  of  local  institutes  of  instruc- 
tion, through  the  agency  of  comi^etent  and  suitable  persons  appointed 
or  commissioned  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  who 
sbaD  be  directly  responsible  to  the  State  for  their  acts,  and  be  paid  by 
the  State  for  their  services,  upon  such  vouchers  as  are  required  of  other 
agents  and  servants  of  the  State.  It  should  be  made  the  duty  of  these  men 
to  organize  and  conduct  a  serie^of  meetings  or  institutes  for  the  instruc- 
Son  of  teachers  of  common  schools,  and  those  desiring  to  become  such, 
in  the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  ,*  the  organization,  classifica- 
ion,  discipline  and  government  of  schools ;  the  requirements  of  the 
ichool  law ;  the  rights,  powers  and  duties  of  school  officers,  teachers, 
mpils  and  citizens,  and  other  subjects  pertaining  to  the  welfare  and  im- 
provement of  the  public  schools.  It  should  also  be  made  the  duty  of 
hese  men  to  instruct  the  i)eople,  by  public  addresses  and  otherwise,  in 
espect  to  the  nature  and  necessity  of  free  schools ;  t^eir  vital  relations 
o  free  government ;  the  relations  that  should  subsist  between  parents 
md  teachers ;  the  characteristics  of  good  schools  and  teachers,  and  poor 
aes ;  how  to  obtain  and  retain  the  one,  and  avoid  the  other ;  and  the 
icomputable  blessings  of  right  elementary  training  on  the  one  hand, 
nd  the  irreparable  mischief  of  ignorant  teachers,  irrational  methods 
ad  mis-education,  on  the  other. 


^ 
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I 
A  PLAN  PROPOSED. 

The  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  would  secure  the  services 
of  four  or  five  picked  men  for  this  work — men  of  ability  and  culture, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  systems  of  public  education,  and  experienced 
in  the  supervision,  management  and  instruction  of  common  schools- 
men  of  prudence,  good  sense  and  sound  judgment ;  able  both  to  instruet 
and  train  teachers  for  the  school-rooms  of  the  State,  and  to  address 
public  assemblies  with  force,  dignijty  and  effect.    They  would  give  their 
whole  time  to  the  work,  so  arranging  their  plan  of  operations  as  to  bring 
the  teachers  and  people  of  the  whole  State,  or  so  much  thereof  as  should 
be  thought  expedient,  withip  the  range  of  their  influence  and  eflforts, 
every  year.    Every  institute  conducted  by  them  would  be  in  the  interest 
of  sound  elementary  scholarship,  scientific  methods  and  principles  and 
a  true  education.    These  things  are  essential,  and  it  is  not  i)ossible  to  be 
sure  of  them  in  institutes  having  no  intelligent  supervision,  and  working 
on  no  comprehensive  plan,  and  toward  no  definite  end.    Lack  of  such 
responsible  control  and  assured  ability,  of  instruction  and  management, 
has  been  the  main  element  of  weakness  and  inefficiency,  and  the  chief 
cause  of  occasional  failure,  in  our  present  scheme  of  institute  operations. 
It  could  hardly  be  otherwise.    Without  fiinds ;  without  recognized  lead- 
ers ;  without  definite  plans  or  the  time  to  mature  and  execute  them ; 
with  no  comprehensive  system  of  co-operation  among  the  counties ;  with 
no  countenance  in  the  laws,  and,  in  many  instances,  none  from  the 
people,  but  disfavor  instead ;  with  the  chief  school  officer  of  the  county 
oftimes  unable  to  take  the  lead,  and  not  seldom  unwilling  to  do  so— the 
teachers  have  done  the  best  they  could,  and  the  marvel  is  that  they  have 
done  so-much  and  so  well. 

By  the  proiwsed  plan,  nearly  all  of  those  obstacles  will  be  removed. 
Acting  by  the  authority  of  the  State,  and  not  dependent  upon  the  teach- 
ers or  local  communities  for  their  compensation,  these  men  would  enter 
upon  their  work  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  Selected  for  their 
skill  and  ability  alone,  and  clothed  with  discretion  to  organize  the  work 
upon  the  scale  of  the  whole  State,  with  sole  reference  to  the  needs  ol 
the  respective  coimties  and  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  best  resolta, 
they  would  soon  be  able  to  devise  and  put  in  operation  a  comprehensive 
a^id  well  matured  plan  of  common  school  effort,  an4  to  prosecute  thfl 
same  with  telling  effect.  In  what  other  way  can  the  district  schools  be 
so  soon  and  so  effectually  supplied  with  qualified  teachers,  or  with  teack 
ers  of  improved  qualifications  t  How  otherwise  can  the  body  of  the 
people  be  so  well  instructed  in  regard  to  the  claims  of  pul)lic  edueatioii, 
the  principles  of  teaching,  the  evils  of  mis-education,  the  elements  aiul 
conditions  of  successful- instruction,  and  the  general  economy  of  schooli 
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and  school  management  f  Is  it  seen  in  what  other  manner  the  compar- 
atively trifling  sum  named  could  better  be  made  to  subserve  the  purposes 
for  which  the  State,  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  consti- 
tution, has  established  the  system  of  free  schools  ?. 

nOKACE  MANN  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

It  seems  to  me.  that  the  plan  should  be  adopted,  and  fairly  tried.  It 
is  not  new.  If  one  commonwealth  more  than  another  has  laid  the 
American  people  under  obligations  for  valuable  lessons  in  the  theory 
and  art,  the  means  and  methods,  of  public  education,  that  common- 
wealth is  Massachusetts.  And  long  l)efore  there  was  a  free  school  sys- 
tem in  Illinois,  the  hills  and  valleys  of  that  State  were  traversed,  year 
after  year,  by  strong,  gifted  and  eloquent  men,  engaged  in  the  very 
work  that  has  here  been  described — ^instructing  the  teachers,  addressing 
the  people,  organizing  and  conducting  institute's,  holding  educational 
conventions,  and  mightily  awakening  and  stirring  the  inhabitants  every- 
where. The  voice  of  Horace  Mann  was  heard,  from  Cape  Cod  to  the 
Berkshire  mountains,  warning,  entreating,. exi)ostulating,  beseeclihig 
the  i>eople,  \iith  the  vehemence  and  power  of  one  of  the  old  prophets, 
to  look  to  the  education  of  their  children.     Hoar  him : 

*'We  all  bear  witness  that  there  is  but  one  salvation  for  the  State — the 
knowledge  of  duty  and  the  will  to  do  it,  among  the  i>eoi)lo.    But  what 
measures  are  we  taking  to  cause  that  knowledge  to  spring  up,  like  a  new 
intellectual  creation,  in  every  mind  ;  and  to  cause  that  will  to  be  qnick- 
ened  hito  life,  in  every  breast  1    We  all  agree,— the  universal  experience 
and  history  of  mankind  being  our  authority, — that,  in  nineteen  cases 
oat  of  every  twenty,  if  the  human  mind  is  ever  to  be  expanded  by 
knowledge  and  imbued  with  virtuous  principles,  it  must  be  done  during 
the  susceptible  years  of  childhood  and  youth.    But  when  we  come  to  the 
me  qtta  non — to  the  work — to  the  point  where  volition  must  issue  forth 
into  action,  or  it  is  valueless — when  we  come  to  the  taxing,  to  the  build- 
ing, to  the  books,  to  the  apparatus,  to  the  whole  system  of  preparatory 
and  contemporaneous  measures  for  carrying  on  and  i)crle(tting  the  work 
of  education — ^where  wishes  and  sympathy  and  verbal  encouragement 
are  nothing  without  the  effective  co-operation  of  those  muscles  which 
perform  labor  and  transfer  money— when  we  come  to  this  point,  then 
excuses  teem,  and  the  well-wishers  retire  from  the  stage,  like  actors  at 
the  close  of  a  drama.    I  gladly  acknowledge  that  there  are  honorable 
exceptions,  in  all  ranks  and  classes  of  men ;   and  in  no  State  in  the 
Union,  are  there  so  many  of  these  exceptions,  as  in  Massachusetts ;  and 
yet  even  here,  is  it  not  most  extensively  true,  that  when  we  appeal  to 
the  different  classes  and  occupations  of  men,  we  meet  with  indifference, 
if  not  with  repulse? 
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We  solicit  the  fanner  to  visit  the  school,  but  he  is  too  much  engaged 
with  the  care  of  his  stock  to  look  after  his  children.    We  apply  to  the 
tradesman,  but  his  account  of  profit  and  loss  must  be  adjusted  before  he 
can  attend  to  the  source  of  all  profit  and  loss— in  the  mind.    We  call 
upon  the  physician,  but  he  has  too  many  patients  in  the  arms  of  death, 
to  allow  him  one  hour  for  arresting  the  spread  of  a  contagion  by  which 
if  neglected,  hundreds  of  others  must  perish.    We  apply  to  the  lawyer 
and  the  judge,  but  they  are  redressing  the  wrongs  and  avenging  the  viola- 
^   ted  laws  of  society— they  are  so  engaged  in  micoiling  tlie  folds  of  a  pa- 
rent serpent  which  has  wound  itself  round  the  State,  that  they  cannot 
stop  to  crush  a  hundred  of  its  young,  ere  they  issue  from  the  nest,  to 
wind  their  folds  alike  around  the  State,  and  the  law,  and  its  ministers. 
We  apply  to  the  clergyman ;  he  bids  us  God  speed— but  commends  us, 
for  assistance,  to  the  first  man  we  meet ;  for  he  and  his  flock  are  belea- 
guered by  seven  evil  spirits,  in  the  form  of  seven  heresies— each  fatal 
to  the  souls  of  men.    We  sally  forth  from  his  doors,  and  the  first  man 
we  meet  is  his  clerical  brother ;  but  he,  too,  has  seven  fatal  heresies  to 
combat,  and  he  solemnly  assures  us  that  the  most  dangerous  leader  of 
them  all,  is  the  man  we  have  just  left.    We  apply  to  the  wealthy  and 
the  benevolent,  who  are  carrying  on  vast  religious  enterprises  abroad ; 
but  they  have  just  shipped  theu-  cargoes  of  gold  to  Africa,  to  Asia,  and 
to  the  uttermost  isles  of  the  sea,  and  can  spare  nothing — ^never  asking 
themselves  the  question,  who,  in  tlie  next  generatiauj  will  support  the  en- 
terprises they  have  begun,  and  retain  the  foothold  they  may  acquire,  if 
they  suffer  heathenism  and  the  idolatry  of  worshiping  base  passions  to 
spring  up  in  their  native  land,  and  around  their  own  doors.    We  go  to 
those  great  antagonist  theological  institutions,  which  have  selected  high 
social  eminences,  all  over  the  land,  and  entrenched  themselves  against 
each  other,  as  warring  generals  fortify  their  camps  upon  the  summit  of 
confronting  hills — we  implore  them  to  send  out  one  wise  and  mighty 
man  to  guide  this  great  people  through  a  wilderness  more  difficult  to 
traverse  than  that  which  stretched  between  Egjpt  and  Canaan ;  but  each 
hostile  sect  is  engaged  in  propagating  a  creed  which  it  knows  to  be  true, 
against  the  fatal  delusions  of  those  various  and  opposite  creeds,  which 
each  of  the  other  sects  also  Jcnotcs  to  be  tnie! 

Oh,  when  will  men  learn,  that  ever  since  the  Sa\ior  bowed  his  head 
upon  the  cross  and  said  *  It  is  finished,'  there  has  been  truth  enough  in 
the  world,  to  make  all  men  wise  and  holy  and  happy — all  that  is  wanted 
— all  that  ever  has  been  wanted  is — ^minds  that  will  appreciate  truth. 
The  barbarian  cannot  appreciate  it,  whether  bom  in  New  Zealand 
or  in  Kew  England.  The  benighted  and  brutified  child,  whose  thoughts 
are  bom  of  prejudice,  whose  actions  of  sensualism,  whose  moral  sen- 
sibilities have  been  daily  seared,  from  his  birth,  with  the  hot  iron  of 
vicious  customs  and  maxims,  cannot  discern  troth,  cannot  know  it^ 
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will  not  embrace  it,  whether  his  father  is  called  a  savage  or  a  chris- 
tiaiL   To  give  truth  a  passport  to  the  soiils  of  men,  to  ensure  it  home 
and  supremecy  in  the  human  heai-t,  there  must  be  some  previous 
awakening  and  culture  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature.    In  this  re- 
spect it  is  with  spiritual,  as  with  scientific  truth.    The  great  astronomi- 
cal tratlis  which  pertaui  to  the  solar  system,  have  existed  ever  since  the 
creation ;  for  generations  past,  they  have  been  known  to  the  leame<l ; 
and  all  the  planets,  as  they  move,  are  heralds  and  torch-bearers,  sent  round 
by  the  hand  of  God,  revolution  after  revolution,  and  age  after  age^  to 
make  peq>etual  proclamation  through  all  their  circuits,  anti  to  light  up 
the  heavens,  from  side  to  side,  with  ocular  and  refulgent  demonstration 
of  their  existence ;  and  yet,  until  tlieir  elements  are  all  laboriously 
taughtjUiitil  our  minds  are  opened  and  m^e  capacious  for  their  recep- 
tion, these  glorious  truths  are  a  blank,  and  for  our  vision  and  joy,  might 
as  well  hever  have  been.    And  so  of  all  truth — there  must  be  a  nmid 
enlarged,  ennobled,  jnirified,  to  embrace  truth,  in  all  its  beauty,  sublimity 
and  holiness,  as  well  as  beautifid,  sublime  and  holy  truths  to  be  embraceil. 
"WUl  the  great  politicial  and  financial  i)roblems  which  now  agitate  the 
Union  ever  be  rightly  solved  and  permanently  adjusted,  while  they  are 
submitted,  year  after  year^  to  voters  who  cannot  even  read  and  write  ! 
Can  any  additional  intelligence  and  integrity  be  expected  in  our  nilers, 
witliout  additional  uitelligence  and  integi'ity  in  the  ex)nstituenoy  that 
elects  them  f     Complain  of  President  or  Oongross  as  much  aA  we  will, 
they  are  the  very  men  whom  we,  the  people,  have  chosen.    If  the  coun- 
try is  an  active  volcano  of  ignorance  and  guilt,  wiiy  should  not  (Congress 
be  a  crater  for  the  outgushing  of  its  lavaf'  Will  Providence  interfei'e 
to  lescne  us  by  a  miracle,  while  we  are  voluntarily  pursuing  a  course 
which  would  make  a  speedier  interference,  and  a  more  stui)endous  mir- 
acle, necessary  for  our  subsequent  resciu?  1    How  mucjh  of  time,  of  tal- 
ent and  of  wealth,  we  are  aiumally  exi)ending — hi  legislatures,  in  polit- 
ical conventions,  through  newspai>ers — to  gain  adherents  to  one  system 
of  pohey,  or  its  opposite,  to  an  old  party  or  to  a  new  one — ^but  how  little 
to  rear  a  peqple  with  minds  capable  of  understanding  systems  of  policy, 
•fhen  develoi)ed,  and  of  discerning  between  the  right  and  the  wrong,  in  the 
parties  which  beset  and  would  inveigle  them.    What  honors  and  emolu- 
ftente  are  showered  upon  successful  politicians ;  what  penury  and  ob- 
Kority  are  the  portion  of  those  who  are  moulding  the  character  of  p, 
rismg  generation  of  sovereigns  I    And  here  let  not  the  truth  be  forgotten, 
Biat  the  weightiest  obligation  to  foster  and  jierfect  the  work  of  educa- 
hn^  hes  upon  those  States  which  enjoy  the  most ;  for  to  whomsoever 
Duch  is  given,  of  them  shall  much  be  required." 

With  such  words  of  truth,  eloquence  and  power,  that  mighty  apostle 
if  common  scliools  s])oke  to  the  i)eople  of  MavSsachusett.s,  makuig  of 

ivery  village-crowneil  emiuencx?.  in  the  State  a  very  Mars  Hill  to  echo 
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his  grand  appeals,  onward  throng:li  vale  and  liamlet,  till  every  eaP 
should  hear  and  every  heart  be  moved ;  wliile  a  select  cori)s  of  accoin-* 
plished  men  followed  up  the  march  of  the  orator,  utilizing  the  profouu4 
impressions  left  by  his  addi-esses  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  gath 
ering  the  teachers  into  uistitutes  and  conventions^  unfolding  to  theni 
the  principles  of  education,  and  instructing  them  in  tlie  true  scien 
and  art  of  teaching.  The  voice  of  the  orator  died  away  among  the  hil 
of  Xew  England — liis  noble  presence  vanished  forever  from  the  sho 
of  time,  loug  ago ;  but  the  results  abide — the  common  schools  of  Masf 
chusetts,  taken  all  in  all,  are  the  best  in  the  Union  and  in  the  worl 
That  the  men  and  the  agencies  mentioned  were  among  the  most  poten-j 
tial  factors  of  this  noble  consummation,  none  can  deny,  and  distant  wi^ 
be  the  day  when  the  school  children  of  that  good  old  common wealtB 
will  cease  to  honor  the  name  and  revere  thejnemory  of  then*  gootl  anl 
gifted  friend. 

Several  other  States  have  pursued  the  same  course,  with  like  l>enefi- 
(dal  results.  Indeed,  ours  is  the  only  leading  State  making,  practically, 
no  provision  for  the  systematic  prosecution  of  institute  work.  The  pub- 
lic sentiment  of  the  State  needs  to  be  stirred  to  a  more  earnest  and  in- 
telligent appreciation  of  the  wants  of  common  schools — of  their  faulty 
local  management,  and  especially  the  very  serious  eftects  of  the  low 
standard  of  scholastic  and  professional  qualifications  required  of  th« 
teachers  in  luigraded  district  schools.  It  is  believed  that  the  i)lan  pro- 
posed will  do  for  Illinois  what  it  has  done  for  other  States.  Tlie  X)laa 
is  simi»le  and  inexpensive.  Tlie  legislature  can  require  the  accoiuits  ci 
the  institute  corps  to  be  kept,  audited  and  paid,  in  such  a  manner  as  in 
(Misure  the  faithfid  application  of  every  penny  of  the  fund.  The  plan 
has  been  tri(Ml,  and  found  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  all  the  ends  in 
view.  It  is  earnestly  commended  to  the  favorable  judgment  and  aetiai 
of  the  general  assenibly. 

SITPERVISION. 

ifext  to  a  better  supply  of  suj)erior  teachers,  the  greatest  iiewl  i 
for  closer  and  more  intelligent  suixjrvision.  This  point  will  Ih^  c>oiiHifl 
M(»(l  in  a  subseciuent  part  of  the  report,  and  is  only  *mention<Ml  here  U 
indicate  it^  ai)pi'opriate  place  among  the  most  essential  luenns  of  ui 
creasing  the  etliciency  of  the  schools.  ' 

IMPROVED  METHODS. 

To  increase  the  efficiency  of  common  schools,  improvwl  method 
of  instruction  are  also  nec^essars'.  The  introduction  of  tiie  olenienll 
of  t lie  natural  sciences  into  the  public  schools,  by  the  authority  of  j 
giMieial  Stale  law,  has  brought  this  question  of  metluNls   piHuninentlj 
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to  the  front.    It  is  well.    It  is  a  question  that  ouj?lit  to  have  iK'eii  nu»t 
and  acted  iipou  lon^  ago — ^ik>w  it  niiust  bo  considered  and  determined, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  the  new  branches  are  concerned.    M5'  views  oi|  this 
subject  ^111  apxx'ur  in  the  course  of  the  followuig  pages.    The  passage* 
of  the  new  school  law  devolved  an  immense  amount  of  extra  lal)or  uj^on 
this  department,  including  the  careftd  examination  of  legal  jwints  left 
\n  doubt  by  the  want  of  exactness  in  the  phraseology-  of  some  of  the 
sections;  the  comparing  and  harmonizing  of  apparently  contiicting  .stat- 
utes; and  the  i)reimration  and  issuance  of  ollicial  (!irciilars  to  school  of- 
ficei's  and  teachers,  in  explanatioisof  the  vari<nis  i)rovisi()ns  of  the  act — 
the  new  iK)wers  confen^ed,  and  duties  imimsed — and  the  best  manner  of 
exercising  the  one  and  performing  the  other.    Especially  i>eqdexing 
and  dehcate  was  the  duty,  devolved,  upon  the  State  Superintendent,  of 
giy'uig  practical  effect  to  the  requirements  concerning  the  natural  sci- 
ences.   To  the  consideration  and  peiformance  of  that  duty,^  a  great  deal 
of  tiine,  and  of  careful,  anxious  thought,  were  given.    The  conclusions 
reacliwl  were  communicated,  b}'  circiUai's,  from  time  to  tinu»,  to  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  persons  more  paiticidarly  concerned  therein,  with  such 
iiLstnictions,  ad\ice  «and  suggestions  as  seemed  ex[>edient.    As  two  of 
those  official  communications  set  forth  my  understanding  of  the  intent 
and  scope  of  the  law  touching  the  new  branches ;  the  steps  taken  to 
cany  out  that  understanding ;  and,  esi)ecially,  the  nu^thods  of  teaching 
lecoinmended — ^they  are  herewith  reproduced,  and  ma<le  a  part  of  this 
Tei)ort. 
Under  date  of  May  24, 1872,  the  following  circidar  was  issued  : 

NATURAL  SCIENCES  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  oOtli  section  of  the  New  School  Law  pro>'ides  that  no  teaclun- 
ShaD  be  authorized  to  teach  a  common  school  who  is  not  qualified  to 
teach  "  The  Elements  of  the  Xatiual  Sciences,  Physiology  and  Law\s  of 
Health,"  in  addition  to  the  branches  pre^^ously  required. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  are  specifically  dcvsignated,  leaving  nothing 
»  be  interpreted  or  construed.  But  the  phrase,  "  natural  sciences,"  is 
»  broad  and  comprehensive,  that  no  practical  effect  can  be  given  to  it 
rithout  proper  limitations.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Legislature 
Btended  to  require  teachers  to  be  qualified  to  teach  the  elements  of  all 
he  natural  sciences,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  a  license  to  teach  a 
ommon  school.  Such  a  requirement  would  close  the  doors  of  most  of 
he  school  houses  of  the  State,  for  an  indefinite  period.  Of  necessity,  a 
imited  number  only  of  the  sciences  must  be  selected  and  designated  as 
^ose  in  which  teachers  shall  l>e  prepared  to  pass  an  elementary  exam- 
lation. 

Two  questions  here  oonfix)nt  us :  1st,  How  and  by  whom  shall  the 
dection  be  made  f    and  2d9  Which  of  the  sciences  shall  be  chosen  t 
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To  the  first  of  these  questioiii!^  the  answer  is  at  hand.  The  selections 
must  be  made  and  promulgated  by  authority  of  hiw.  The  new  reijuire- 
ment«  must  be  the  same  for  the  teachers  of  every  county  in  the  JStute, 
just  as  the  i>revioii8  reciuirements  have  always  bctni.  The  notion  that 
an  examination  in  some  of  the  natural  sciences  may  l)e  required  in  cue 
county  or  class  of  counties,  while  in  anotluT  county  or  class  of  counties 
the  examination  may  be  in  other  natural  sciences,  is  plaudy  in  coniiict 
with  the  spirit  and  meauini^  of  the  law,  and  must  be  discarded.  The  . 
intention  of  the  whole  act  is  to  unify  the  school  system,  to  make  it  sym- 
metrical and  harmonious  in  all  its  parts,  and  etiect  must  be  given  to 
that  intention. 

Hence,  the  8th  section  of  the  act  provides  that  "the  State  Sui)eriii- 
tendent  of  Public  Instniction  shall  make  such  ndes  and  reiyidations 
4\i!^  may  be  necessary  and  expedient  to  carry  into  efficient  and  vni/orm 
effect  the  proAisions  of  this  act."  The  duty,  tlunefore,  of  so  constniiiig 
the  provision  in  respect  to  the  natui-al  sciences  as  to  give  it  pra^^tical  ef- 
fect, devolves  upon  the  State  Superintendent,  and  he  must  pt^rfonn  it  as 
iKJvSt  he  may,  and  the  conclusions  reached  by  him,  in  the  premise^  must 
govern  and  be  observed  by  all  concerned  throughout  the  State,  to  the 
end  that  "efficient  and  uniform  effect"  may  be  given  to  the  provisions 
in  question.  I  need  not  say  how  difficult  and  unwelcome  this  duty  is. 
I  shrink  from  -it,  and  should  have  found  it  a  great  relief  if  the  Legisla- 
ture had  itself  designated  the  particular  natural  sciences  in  which  teai'h- 
ers  should  be  examined. 

• 

It  remains  to  answer  the  other,"  and  far  more  embarrassing  question: 
Which  of  the  many  departments  and  branches  of  stndj'  included  in  the 
general  term,  "  natural  sciences,"  shall  be  designated  and  prescribed  t 

In  seeking  a  proi)er  solution  to  this  inquiry  I  have  given  prominence  to 
the  observed  facts  aiul  ten,deiicies  of  the  childish  nature,  and  tried  to  find 
and  follow  the  path  thereby  indicated  ;  considering  it  safe  and  logical  to 
have  teiichers  begin  their  i>reparation  \vith  those  departments  of  science 
to  wanls  which  children  manifest  the  earliest  and  most  spontaneous  inclina- 
tion. Passing  physiologj'  and  hygiene,  concerning  which  tliere  is  no  option, 
is  not  the  Love  of  Flowers  an  almost  ijistinctive  and  universal  sefatinieiit 
of  childhood  I  Who  can  describe  the  irrei)ressible  dehght  of  the  little 
ones,  wandering  among  tlie  violets  and  roses,  over  the  soft  vendure  of 
lawn  and  meadow,  or  beneath  the  leafy  draperies  of  the  bright  greea 
woods  !  Wliat  w^ould  be  thought  of  a  child,  sound  in  body  and  mind, 
who  should  not  love  these  things  f  If  this  be  a  postulate  of  the  3'oatli- 
ful  nature  everywhere,  does  it  not  point  unmistakably  to  Botany,  as  one 
of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  of  the  natural  sciences  towards  whi<^ 
the  inquisitive,  beauty-loving  and  know  ledge-craving  spirit  of  the  chOd 
should  be  intelligently  directed  t    I  think  it  does. 
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And  where  does  the  law  of  '^natural  selection''  next  U'jmI  the  little 
children — where  do  they  love  bent  to  turn  for  enjoyment  and  curious 
scrutiny  when  weary  of  their  treasures  of  plants  and  flowers — where 
but  to  Pussy  and  Towser ;  to  Pony  and  Brindle ;  to  the  soft-eyed  calves 
and  frisking  lambs ;  to  the  matronly  hens  with  their  noisy  broods,  and 
the  gjiy-j)lumaged  birds,  hopping  and  tw  ittering  in  bush  and  tree !  Are 
we  not  still  in  the  ])laiu,  beaten  path  of  a  universal  truth — ^a  common 
experience  I  Do  children  tire  of  w  atching  those  wonderful  creatures, 
noimg  their  motions,  habits  and  ways  f  This,  then,  is  another  postu- 
late of  the  youthful  nature  which  it  cannot  be  unwise  to  seize  upon  and 
tuni  to  account,  and  it  points  to  Zoologj\ 

Next  to  these  two  forms  of  life,  as  seen  ii*  the  growth  of  plants  and 
animals,  the  predilections  of  children  are  not  so  spontaneous  and  uni- 
form. But  the  thread  of  observation  will  still  guide  us  to  one  iiiort*.  se- 
Iwttion.  Alien  tired,  for  the  time,  of  its  plants  and  Howers,  and  of  its 
living  iK»ts,  the  average  child  will  tuni  to  its  toys — examine  their  parts 
and  structure,  ask  how  they  are  made,  their  uses  and  materials,  mean- 
time testing  their  strength  and  endurance  in  numerous  unthought-of 
way&— taking  them  to  pieces,  or  breaking  them  in  ]ne<H»s,  to  see  what  is 
inside,  and  to  try  their  powers  of  reconstniction.  The  little  exiieri- 
menter  goes  on  from  one  mechanical  device  to  another,  until  his  strength 
and  skill  are  exhausted  and  baifled,  or  rewarded  with  success.  Long 
before  he  has  even  heard  the  names  of  the  Six  Machi^es  of  science,  he 
is  familiar  with  the  practical  oi)eration  of  nearly  all  of  them,  and  ready 
for  further  instruction.  The  blandishments  of  music,  the  wonder-work- 
ing jiowers  of  light  and  heat,  and  the  reil  Imlts  leaping  from  the  dark 
bosom  of  the  storm-cloud,  have  all  been  observed,  with  awe  or  delight, 
while  yet^the  woixls  avoimtics^  optics,  caloric  and  electriaity,  were  to  him 
without  sense  or  meaning.  The  branch  of  Physics  that  shall  satisfy 
Iiini  with  its  grand  revelations  upon  all  these  subjects,  is  Natural  Phi- 
losophy. 

I  have  thus  indicated,  very  briefly,  the  luie  of  thought  by  which  I  have 
been  letl  to  select  Botany,  Zoology-  and  Natural  Philosoidiy,  as  tlie  nat- 
ural sciences,  an  elementary  knowledge  of  which,  in  addition  to  Physi- 
ology' and  Hygiene,  must  be  possessed  by  teachers  under  the  new  law. 
Teachers  must  be  qualified  to  teach  the  '''"elements  of  tln»se  sciences. 
This  minimiun  of  knowledge  is  essential ;  if  the  teacher  have  more  than 
a  rudimentary  acquaintance  with  eaeh  of  these  subjects,  so  much  the 
better,  bnt  with  at  least  the  elements^  he  mmt  be  familiar,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive a  certificate  of  qualifications  to  teach  a  common  school. 

What,  then,  are  the  "elements"  of  a  science,  and  how  is  the  definition 
to  be  practically  applied  to  each  of  the  designat-ed  branches  t  No  ex- 
Act  or  precipe  defiBition  of  the  term  can  be  ^ven ;  it  is  impoesible  from 
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the  very  iiiiture  of  the  case.  But  the  word  may  be  so  ex[)hiiuejl  a»  to 
render  tlie  ineaiiing  of  the  hiw  sulliciently  clear,  and  to  show  tcax^hers 
what  they  iiiiist  do,  and  examiners  wliat  they  must  require. 

The  "elements"  of  a  science  are  its  fundamental  principles ;  its  rutli- 
raents ;  its  primary  rules,  laws  and  facts ;  the  simi)lest  and  most  essen- 
tial things  involved  in  a  knowledge  of  it. 

All  know  the  import  of  the  term  when  applied  to  arithmetic,  oilho- 
graphy,  grammar,  reading,  etc.  If  the  law  re(iuired  ability  to  teacli 
the  "elements"  of  these  branches,  none  would  be  at  a  loss  as  to  the 
meaning.  All  know  what  constitute  the  fundamental  or  rudimentary 
principles  of  arithmetic,  gramnmr,  etc.  The  term  is  to  be  undei^stood 
•  and  applied  in  precisely  the  same  way  or  sense,  in  regsio^d  to  the  natural 
sciences, -and  if  oiu:  teachers  were  as  familiar  witb  them,  as  with  the 
branches  heretofore  required,  nothiiig  more  would  need  to  be  mid.  A& 
it  is,  the  foregoing  definition  will  bo  very  brieliy  applied  to  eiich  of  tlie. 
designated  sciences. 

The  elements  of  Physiology  comprise : 

1.  The  Mechanical  System — Consisting  of  the  Bones,  Joints  ami 
Muscles. 

2.  The  Nervous  System — Including  the  Brain,  Spinal  ^larrow ,  Nerves 
and  Organs  of  Sense. 

,'J.  The  Kepairhig  System — Embracing  Digestion,  Circulation,  Ke- 
spiriition,  Absorption  and  Secretion. 

The  elements  of  Hygiene,  or  Laws  of  Health,  comprise,  1,  Air  and 
llealtii; -2,  Water  and  Health;  3,  Food  and  Health;  4,  Clothing  and 
Health;  5,  Exercise  and  Health;  (>,  Mental  Hygiene,  or  the  Relations 
of  ^lind  and  Bodv.  • 

Botamj, — The  elements  of  this  science  are  all  (comprised  in  the  struc- 
ture, characteristics  and  functions  of  lioot.  Stem  and  Leaf;  Flower, 
Fruit  and  SihmI.  To  a  general  knowledge  of  these  six  fundamental  and 
all-conq)rehending  branches  of  the  subjt^ct,  should  be  atlded  the  princi- 
ples of  Classification  and  Xomenclature,  the  Methmls  of  Stiuly  and 
some  practi(*al  acquaintance*  with  the  Flora  of  the  State,  or  at  leUvSt  of 
the  county  in  which  the  teacher  resides  or  teaches. 

Zoology. — An  elementary  knowledge  of  Zoology,  or  Natural  Historj', 
must  embrace  the  chief  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  four  gniiul 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  Vertebrjites,  Articulates,  Mollusksand 
Kiuliates ;  also,  a  general  knowledge  of  the  five  classes  of  Vertebrates — 
Mammals,  Birds,  liei>tiU\s,  Batrac^hians  and  Fishes,  with  the  principal 
Orders  of  ea<»h.  Of  Arti(udates,  special  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
class  of  Insects,  and  its  chief  sub-divisions. 

Natural  FhUoHophy, — Li  this  science,  the  applicant  for  licensure  miist 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  general  and  specific  Properties  of 
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Matter,  and  of  the  elementary  principlCvS  of  Attraction,  Pressure,  Mo- 
tion, the  Meclianieal  Powers,  Sound,  Light,  Heat  and  Electricity. 

ISources  of  Information. — Ever  since  the  passage  of  the  iTew  law,  I 
have  devoted  all  the  time  that  could  be  spared  from  other  duties,  to  the 
examination  of  works  on  natural  science,  so  as  to  be  able  to  refer  exam- 
iners and  teachers  to  such  as  seemed  adai)ted  to  their  purpose,  and  to 
the  ends  sought  to  1x3  accomplished  by  the  Legislatiu'e  in  these  new 
provisions.  I  have  reviewed  the  books  with  which  I  already  had  some 
acquaintance,  and  examined  as  thoroughly  as  time  would  allow,  a  large  . 
nimil)er  of  others.  Tlie  conclusion  to  wiiich  I  have  come  is,  that  wlule 
there  is  no  lack  of  admirable  works  in  each  of  these  sciences,  but  very 
few  of  them  are  specially  adapted  to  the  i)eculiar  exigencies  of  our  case. 
Most  of  them  are  too  large,  entering  too  much  into  details,  and  cover- 
injf  too  much  ground  for  our  pressing  needs — excellent  as  treatises,  and 
works  of  reference,  (many  of  them),  but  not  mapping  out,  clearly  and 
concisely,  those  eleinentary  principles  which  the  20,000  teachers  of  the 
State  are  suddenly  called  upon  to  graiiple  with  and  master. 

1  am  convinced  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  liooks  we  now 
need,  on  these  stibject-s,  are  yet  to  bo  written.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  such  an  outline  of  the  "  elements  "  of  each  of  these  s<tiences, 
as  the  teachei-s  of  the  State  are  required  to  master,  may  1k^  given  in  the 
space  of  from  forty  to  fifty  printed  pages ;  and  I  am  quite  confident  that 
the  great  majority  of  teachers  w^ould  obtain  a  bc»tter  and  (dearer  view  of 
the  rudimentary  principles  of  each  science,  and  be  better  i)repared  for 
future  advanc<»ment  therein  by  the  help  of  such  little  manuals,  than 
fix)m  the  study  of  more  elaborate  works,  and  that  too,  in  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  time.  Such  brief  outlines,  to  be  of  value,  must  indeed  Ik> 
drawn  by  a  master  hand — by  one  in  wiiose  mmd  the  whole  subject  lies 
so  clear,  complete  and  symmetrical,  that  he  can  grasp  and  arrange  the 
initial  points  and  essential  principles  in  a  manner  best  suited  to  the 
comprehension  of  beginners,  without  l)elittling  the  science  or  ollending 
the  intelligence  of  the  learner.  As  the  whole  wealth  of  leaf,  flower, 
fruit  and  seed  is  wrapped  in  the  little  bud,  and  unfolded  in  perfection 
and  beauty  by  the  gentle  touch  of  the  simbeam,  so  are  the  treasures  of 
a  science  enfolded  in  the  bosom  of  a  few  broad  elementary  im'nciples, 
which  need  but  the  touch  of  a  masterly  hand  to  reveal  themselves  to 
4he  intelligence  and  joy  of  the  waiting  student.  I  am  sure  we  have 
such  men  of  science,  and  cannot  believe  that  we  shall  liave  long  to  wait. 
But  in  the  meantime  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  witli  the  resources  at 
command. 

Tlie  dihgent  study  of  any  one  of  tl^e  works  named  under  the  heading 
of  ea<!h  of  the  designated  sciences,  or,  of  others  of  similar  scope  and 
merit,  will  enable  tea-cdier^  of  average  ability  and  fair  attainments  in  the 
otherbranches  requinnl  by  law,  to  fit  themseUes  lor  examination  in  each 
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of  said  sciences,  in  season  for  the  opening  of  the  public  schools  next 
autumn.  Coiuity  superintendents  are  advised  to  organize  institutes,  or 
classes,  for  special  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  the  sciences  named, 
as  soon  and  as  extensively  as  practicable,  and  all  teachers  are  urged  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  so  afforded,  or,  where  teachei*s  are 
unable  to  attend  such  mstitutes  or  classes  if  held,  the  teachers  are  ad- 
vised to  form  themselves  into  classes  for  the  study  of  the  natural  scuences, 
inider  one  of  their  own  number  as  instructor,  or  under  the  direction  of 
any  competent  person  whose  services  can  be  prociu-ed.  In  these  and 
other  ways,  by  determined  and  persistent  efforts,  rapid  progiess  can  be 
made,  and  the  study  will  he  found  delightful  and  attractive.  I  look  to 
all  concerned  for  prompt  and  hearty  co-operation  in  the  effort  to  carry 
out  these  provisions  of  the  new  school  law.  The  Legislature  has  done 
its  part  in  advance  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  and  it  only  remains 
for  County  Superintendents  and  teachers  to  ])erform  theirs. 

The  other  communication  referred  to,  issued  Sei>t.  12,  1872,  is  as  fol 
lows : 

INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

The  tiuic  has  come  when  the  experiment  of  introducing  the  study  o^ 
Natural  Science  into  the  common  schools  of  the  State  must  be  entered 
upon.  It  is  assumed  that  school  directors  and  teachers  are  acupiainted 
witli  the  recpiirements  of  the  new  law  in  this  respect,  and  that  they  in- 
tend, iu  good  faith,  to  endeavor  to  comi>ly  with  those  requirements  to 
the  best  of  their  ability. 

How  shall  the  Natural  Sciences  be  taught?  in  what  way  can  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  law  be  most  successfully  carried  out  f  These 
are  (piestions  of  the  great^est  practical  inii)ortance,  and  should  be  caw- 
fully  considere<l  at  the  very  outset  of  this  new  movement  in  our  seheuu' 
of  publici  education.  A  radical  mistake  here  would  go  far  to  neutralize 
or  defeat  the  ends  and  purposes  contemplated  by  tlie  Legislature  iu 
adding  Natural  Science  to  the  existing  course  of  study  in  common 
schools. 

In  seeking  right  answers  to  the  foregoing  inquiries,  it  is  therefore 
necessary  first  to  consider  what  were  the  chief  en<ls  contemx)lated^  the 
mahi  results  lioi)es  for,  by  these  changes  in  the  school  lawf  If  I  cor- 
re<'tly  interpret  these  new  provisions  of  the  statute,  and  rightly  nuder- 
staniLthe  sentiments  of  those  members  of  the  Legislatme  who  were 
chiefly  interested  in  securing  their  enactment,  the  great  end  sought  wa» 
to  lift  the  schools  of  the  State  out  of  the  grooves  of  a  bookish  routine; 
to  redeem  them  from  barrenness  and  leanness;  to  pour  into  them,  and 
through  them,  the  fresh  breezes  of  life  and  nature ;  to  enrich  and  fer- 
tilize  lliem  by  the  infusion  of  new  idejus,  derived  from  the  study  of  the 
protean  forms  and  mars^lous  phenomena  of  the  material  Avorld ;  to  vi- 
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talize  and  strengthen  them  by  exercises  reqniring  more  intelligent  ob- 
servation and  less  mere  memory ;  to  torn  them  more  firom  words  to 
things,  tcom  books  to  nature,  from  the  unintelligent  iteration  of  dead 
forms  and  phrases,  to  a  wide-awake  observation  and  keen-sighted  scru- 
tiny of  the  multitudinous  objects  of  living  interest,  grace  and  beauty 
with  which  the  outer  world  is  filled.  In  this  way  it  was  hoped  that  the 
schools  would  be  quickened  and  vivified,  the  boundaries  of  useful  knowl- 
edge enlarged,  and  the  youth  of  the  State  be  familiarized  with  the  de- 
ments, at  least,  of  those  sciences  which  are  in  themselves  so  ennobling, 
and  which  are  so  closely  related  to  the  great  industries  of  this  conunon- 
wealth. 

K  such  was  the  leading  object  of  the  Legislature  in  prescribing  the 
8tady  of  Natural  Science  in  the  common  schools,  the  question  recurs: 
How  can  that  object  be  most  effectually  attained  f    In  other  words, 
what  is  the  best  method  of  tejK^hing  the  elements  of  Natural  Science  in 
the  public  schools  f    And  here  another  preliminary  inquiry  arises : 
Was  it  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to  make  the  study  of  those  ele- 
ments general,  in  all  the  grades  and  stages  of  common  school  instruc- 
tion, from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  or  to  limit  it  to  the  most  advanced 
eiasses  and  to  high  schools  ?    This  inquiry  is  important,  because  the 
question  of  methods  is  largely  involved  in»it.    It  is  obvious  that  a  plan 
of  instruction  that  might  be  advisable,  or  even  the  best,  for  the  most 
advanced  pupils,  might  be  very  inappropriate  for  under  classes  and  be- 
ginners.   No  doubt  is  entertained  that  it  was  the  intention  to  put  the 
elements  of  the  Natural  Sciences  into  all  the  public  schools  of  the  State, 
of  every  kind  and  grade — ^to  make  the  study  of  them  as  common,  as 
universal,  as  the  study  of  the  seven  elementary  branches  previously 
required.    It  was  assumed,  correctly  I  think,  that  any  child  of  suitable 
age  and  of  sufficient  mental  and  physical  health  and  strength  to  attend 
a  public  school,  might  as  well  be  set  to  learning  about  plants  and  ani- 
mals ;  about  the  things  on  the  ground  beneath  its  feet,  in  the  air  above 
and  around  its  head,  in  the  waters  of  familiar  streams  and  brooks,  and 
in  forests,  orchards,  meadows  and  gardens ;  as*  about  the  inanimate  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet,  the  dry  processes  of  word-making  and  sx>elling, 
the  mysteries  of  pronunciation,  accent  and  emphasis,  and  the  abstrac- 
tions of  the  multiplication  table.    While  the  Legislature  admitted  the 
nnportance  and  necessity  of  instruction  in  those  rudiments  of  learning, 
and  retained  all  of  them  without  abridgment,  it  seemed  to  assume  tiiat 
tiie  elements  of  Natural  Science  might  be  superadded,  not  only  without 
detriment  to  the  former  course  of  study,  but  with  positive  advantage 
Qiereto,  and  the  assumption  is  believed  to  be  well-founded.    I  do  not 
doubt  that  not  only  as  much,  but  more  and  better  progress  will  be  made 
In  the  old  seven  branches,  in  connection  with  the  four  new  ones,  if  prop- 
erly taugbt,  than  has  heretofore  been  achieved  without  them,  so  that 
VoLii— 23 
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the  gain  will  be  more  than  eqaal  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  knowledge 
of  Statural  Science  acquired.  This  will  result,  it  is  believed,  from  the 
awakening  and  inspiring  influence  of  the  new  studies  upon  both  teach- 
ers and  pupils.  / 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said  it  must  be  very  obvious  to  all^  that 
the  benefits  of  these  new  studies  will  be  best  secured  by  the  method  of 
oral  lessonSj  instead  of  recitations  from  text-books.  Indeed,  if  the 
teaching  of  the  Natural  Sciences  is  to  fall  into  the  old  ways,  merely  so 
pany  lines  or  pages  of  a  book  to  be  memorized  and  recited  daily,  the 
law  might  as  well  be  rei>ealed,  for  it  will  only  enhance  the  very  evils 
which  have  so  long  benumbed  and  stupefied  the  schools. 

Then,  teachers,  with  these  new  and  living  themes,  let  there  be  alao 
new  and  living  methods.  Leaving  and  forgetting  the  beaten  paths  of 
book-answers  to  book-questions  on  bookish  abstractions,  enter  the  new 
path  that  leads  out  amid  the  manifold  works  of  God,  and  there  gather 
treasures  of  knowledge  at  first  hands.  If  the  subject  of  the  lesson  is  a 
particular  flower,  do  not  have  the  pupil  read  or  recite  what  somebody 
else  has  said  about  that  flower,  but  make  the  flower  itself  your  text- 
book— ^it  was  written  by  the  finger  of  Ood  himself,  and  is  without  blem- 
ish or  mistake — ^its  lines  are  more  perfect  than  were  ever  drawn  by  hu- 
man hands ;  its  colors  have  a  richer  and  wanner  flush  than  brush  of 
artist  can  impart.  Take  the  beautiful  thing  in  your  hand,  insi>ect  its 
wonderful  structure,  note  its  component  pai;^  point  out  the  rare  deli- 
cacy and  grace  of  its  form  and  finish,  tell  its  attributes  and  qualities, 
show  wherein  it  is  like  and  wherein  it  is  different  from  other  flowers  of 
its  class.  Do  all  this  in  the  presence  of  your  pupils,  before  their  eyes — 
do  it  with  the  gentle  enthusiasm  and  loving  inspiration  that  ever  touch 
the  heart  and  per\^ade  the  soul  of  lum  who  with  honest  purpose  puts 
himself  in  communion  witli  Nature — do  this,  and  dull  indeed  must  the 
little  ones  be,  if  they  do  not  respond  with  joyful  interest  to  such  in- 
struction. 

Pursue  the  same  course  with  each  of  the  other  ^Sciences,  so  far  as 
practicable }  teach  orally ;  discard  text-books  almost  wholly  in  all  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  pupil's  coiu*se.  Above  all,  donH  attempt  tpo  mitchai 
a  time.  This  is  the  danger  to  be  specially  avoided.  Teach  systematic- 
ally and  methodically,  but  go  little  by  little,  step  by  step.  Lay  out  the 
work  beforehand  for  each  week  or  month,  and  be  sure  to  complete  what 
is  thus  prescribed,  but  don't  lay  out  too  much.  Let  ekwh  lesson  be  short, 
very  short,  but  give  it  with  all  the  spirit  and  force  you  possess.  Illua- 
trate  with  natural  objects  in  all  possible  cases.  Test  the  pupil's  know- 
ledge by  frequent  reviews,  not  by  asking  them  to  repeat  what  you  have 
^aidy  but  by  requiring  them  to  exhibit  and  illustrate,  objectively,  what 
ttiey  have  learned.  Keep  them  close  to  visible,  tangible,  appreciable 
material  things j  all  the  time.    Make  it  impossible  for  them  to  advance  a 
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^  without  nrnng  their  own  senses  and  powers  of  observation.  Cause 
.  it  to  be  understood  that  mere  words  are  of  no  value  in  themselves,  any 
more  than  the  figures  or  letters  on  a  bank  note,  or  on  the  fitce  of  a  watch, 
Of  on  tiie  scale  of  a  thermometer ;  that  it  is,  in  each  case,  what  is  repre- 
tei^ed  or  aigmfied  by  the  word  or  letter,  that  constitutes  its  value  5  that 
88  a  parrot  or  an  automaton  may  be  made  to  utter  words  of  grandest 
import,  and  be  but  a  senseless  parrot  or  automaton  still,  so  a  child  may 
memorize  and  give  trippingly  on  the  tongue,  the  whole  nomenclature  of 
a  science,  and  yet  be  utterly  ignorant  of  its  simplest  fects  and  prin- 
dples ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  little  boy  or  girl  who  works  up 
to  the  exact  meaning  and  import  of  a  few  words  and  terms,  through  the 
study  and  comprehension  of  the  things,  ideas,  or  relations  of  which 
those  words  and  terms  are  but  the  symbols,  is  in  the  straight  path  to 
tme  knowledge  and  learning. 

One  good  effect  of  this  rational  method  of  elementary  training  is  in 
the  encouragement  it  gives  to  those  pupils  who  are  deficient  in  mere 
vffbal  memory,  and  who  are  therefore  accounted  dull,  and  in  the  check 
it  administers  to  the  conceit  of  those  who  are  able  simply  to  memorize 
with  facility.  Standing  at  the  bar  of  Nature,  the  children,  in  this  re- 
spect, are  aU  equals.  Her  richest  treasures  are  for  those  of  closest  in- 
spection, keenest  insight  and  most  patient  and  intelligent  study,  not  for 
those  who  are  merely  the  quickest  to  memorize  words.  Every  observant 
teacher  knows  how  disproportioned  is  the  nominal  standing  of  many  a 
popil  to  his  actual  industry  and  vigor  of  intellect,  owing  to  the  posses- 
don  of  this  power  of  rapid  and  easy  memorizing,  and  all  such  wiU 
^predate  the  value  of  a  truer  and  juster  test  of  scholarship  and  rank. 
Let  it  be  kept  in  mind  that  I  am  commending  what  seems  to  me  the 
best  way  to  instruct  beginners  in  the  rudiments  of  Natural  Science.  I 
do  not  say  that  some  teachers  may  not  be  able  to  make  judicious  use  of* 
a  text-book,  even  at  the  outset,  or  as  soon  as  pupils  are  able  to  read 
Inendy.  Much  less  would  I  approve  the  one-sided  and  extravagant 
hotion,  now  becoming  so  prevalent,  that  text-books  should  be  entirely 
liacarded  in  public  schools,  and  all  the  instruction  be  oral.  A  good  and 
ititable  text-book,  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  who  knows  how  to  use  it, 
nd  how  to  direct  its  use  by  pupils,  is  always  a  help — one  never  to  be 
Undervalued.  And  for  advanced  classes  in  the  Katural  Sciences,  text- 
tooks  are  almost  indispensable,  even  with  the  best  teachers.  But  it 
tonnot  be  denied  that  too  close  and  servile  an  adherence  to  what  is  put 
bwn  in  the  book,  no  more  and  no  less }  mere  text-book  teaching,  if 
feaching  it  can  be  called,  is  a  prevalent  and  enormous  evil  in  our  com- 
ehools.  It  both  beget-s  and  fosters  indolence  and  dullness  in  the  teacher, 
bd  eliminates  all  life  and  interest  from  the  recitation,  reducing  the 
K)rk  of  the  pupil  to  a  mere  exercise  of  memory.  The  effects  of  this 
ractioe  in  primary  classes  are  particular  deplorable,  repressing  the 
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child's  inquisitiye  nature  at  the  very  outset ;  giving  its  fiaiculties  of  ob- 
servation and  perception  nothing-  to  do,  at  the  period  of  their  greatest 
activity  and  alertness,  and  when  tJie  exercise  of  them  is  most  attractive 
and  beneficial. 

To  break  up  this  lamentable'practice,  and  to  bring  a  new  life,  a  health- 
jEul  and  inspiring  element  into  our  primary  schools,  if  possible,  I  make 
this  plea  for  oral  instruction  in  the  Natural  Sciences.  If  earnestly  and 
wisely  pursued,  it  wiU  not  only  awaken  and  animate  the  little  school 
children,  redeeming  the  weary  hours  from  dullness  and  apathy,  but  it 
will  quicken  and  vitalize  the  teachers  as  well,  infusing  fresh  power  and 
vigor  into  all  their  work.  Force  is  also  added  to  this  plea  from  the  fact, 
elsewhere  averted  to,  that  there  is,  as  yet,  a  conspicuous  lack  of  text- 
books adapted  to  these  elementary  stages  of  the  work  to  be  done,  except 
perhaps  in  Botany. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  first  teaching  in  these  branches  should  be 
mainly  oral,  a  few  words  are  added  by  way  of  more  particular  sugges- 
tion to  teachers. 

All  technical  terms  of  description,  definition  or  classification  shonld 
be  led^up  to  by  questionings  on  objects  presented  to  the  sight  and  touch 
of  the  pupil,  when  practicable,  and  called  to  his  recognition  when  they 
cannot  be  presented.  In  selecting  objects  from  which  to  deduce  descrip- 
tion and  class,  one  exhibiting  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  its 
class  most  prominently  should  be  selected.  In  Zoology  the  horBb  or 
cow,  for  instance,  should  be  selected  as  the  type  of  the  vertebrates, 
rather  than  the  frog  or  snake.  The  inflorescence  of  the  Poke  weed  or 
Currant  bush  will  .better  exhibit  the  ra/^eme  variety  than  a  specimen 
whose  pedicels  are  so  short  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  any  but  a  skilled 
botanist  to  determine  whether  he  has  in  hand  a  raceme  or  a  spike. 

Some  knowledge  of  specific  objects  may  be  gained  by  simple  percep- 
tion, as  that  an  animal  has  a  back  bone,  suckles  its  young  and  lives  on 
herbs.  But  unclassified  knowledge  is  of  but  little  value.  In  the -study 
of  objects,  the  mind  should  be  constantly  led  to  perceive  and  note  re- 
semblances and  differences;  resemblances, in  order  to  classification,  that 
those  things  which  belong  together  on  a  given  basis  may  be  associated 
together  in  the  mind  on  that  basis ;  differences,  that  those  characteristics 
which  separate  objects  should  have  the  effect  of  separating  them  in  the 
mind.  To  illustrate,  the  horse  and  the  lion  have  the  common  character- 
istic of  a  back  bone,  hence  are  both  vertebrates ;  they  have  likewise  the 
common  characteristic  of  bringing  forth  living  young  and  nourishing 
them  with  milk,  hence  are  both  mammals ;  but  the  diet  of  the  horse  is 
one  of  herbsj  that  of  the  lion  one  of  fleshy  hence  the  first  is  herbivorous 
and  the  second  carnivorous.  The  oral  lesson  therefore  should  ever  liave 
in  view  not  only  the  development  in  the  diild  of  the  power  of  simple 
perception,  but  the  perception  of  differences  and  resemblances,  through 
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which  the  jadgment  is  educated  and  the  specific  disciplinary  value  of 
the  new  branches  gained. 

To  conduct  an  oral  lesson  with  profit,  the  teacher  should  settle  be- 
forehand exactly  what  points  he  wishes  to  bring  out,  and  thoroughly  pre- 
pare himself  to  do  it.  He  should  give  the  pupil  nothing  of  description 
or  definition  which  he  can  draw  from  him,  and  should  be  careful  to  se-e 
that  all  statements  of  pupils  in  their  replies  to  questions,  be  grammati- 
cally correct,  clear  and  exact. 

The  following  pattern  lesson  may  fiimish,  in  a  general  way,  an  indi- 
cation of  the  METHOD  to  be  pursued  in  the  district  school,  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  such  lessons  can  never  be  more  than  an  indication. 
!nie  teacher  may  go  in  the  direction  they  point,  but  he  must  not  go  in 
the  same  track.  In  other  words,  he  must  give  to  every  lesson  he  pre- 
sents, the  shape  of  his  own  original  conception.  He  may  and  should 
and  must  receive  suggestions  i^m  all  possible  sources,  but  they  can  be 
to  him  only  seeds,  and  will  germinate  in  his  own  mind  and  in  the  minds 
of  his  pupils  only  as  he  fertilizes  them  with  his  own  intellectual  life. 

This  lesson  was  kindly  furnished  me  by  an  experienced  and  successful 
instructor  in  Natural  Science,  and  was  selected  from  those  actually  given 
by  him  to  his  classes: 

LESSON  IN  BOTANY. 

Subject :  Arrangement  of  leaves  on  the  stem. 
The  work  of  the  teacher  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  parts: 
L    Preparation. 
IL    Presentation. 

I.    Preparation.    (Teacher's  notes.) 
1.    As  to  what  shall  be  learned. 

1.  Opposite  arrangement    (Spell  opposite.) 

(a.)   The  idea  of  opi)osite. 

(b.)  The  ddinition  of  '^opposite  arrangement :" 
Two  leaves  growing  from  the  same  node  on 
the  opi)osite  side  of  the  stem. 

(c.)    Example. 

2.  Alternate  arrangement.  '  (Spell  and  pronounce.) 

\a.)    The  idea  of  alternate. 

(b.)  The  definition  of  "  alternate  arrange- 
ment :^  Where  but  one  leaf  starts  from  each 
node  on  the  stem. 

(o.)    Example. 

3.  Whorled  arrangement.    (Spell  and  pronounce.) 

(a.)    Idea.    (As  above.) 
(fc.)    Definition.    (As  above.) 
(c.)    Example. 
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2.    As  to  the  method  of  presenting. 

1.  Secure  a  stem  exhibiting  each  variety  of  arrange- 
ment, (maple,  oak,4)edstraw.) 

2.  Present  one  at  a  time,  and  endeavor  to  obtain  the 
description  of  the  arrangement  from  the  pupil  by 
leading  up  to  the  use  of  the  descriptive  word. 
(opposite^  alternate^  whorledj 

3.  Fix  each  arrangement  by  calling  out  a  full  de- 
finition and  writing  it  on  the  board* 

TL    FresentaMon> 

The  teacher  must  be  both  animated  and  self-controlled.  Fo  leading 
of  a  child's  answer  should  escape  him,  but  he  must  not  sieze  upon  it  ner- 
vously and  question  at  random.  Such  a  lesson  as  the  one  in  hand  may 
perhaps  be  made  to  run  somewhat  as  foUows : 

Teauaher. — (Holding  up  a  maple  stem) — ^What  is  this  f 

PupiL — (Raising  hands  before  being  permitted  to  answer.)    A  stem. 

T. — ^A  bare  stem  t 

P. — ^No,  sir.    A  stem  with  leaves. 

T. — ^Taking  hold  of  one  of  the  leaves  and  pointing  to  the  other.)    On 

what  side  of  the  stem  is  the  leaf  I  point  at,  from  the  one  I  hold  t 

P. — On  the  other  side. 

T. — ^Is  it  fairther  up  t 

P. — ^No,  sir. 

jP. — ^Farther  down  t 

P. — ^No,  sir. 

T, — ^If  it  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  stem,  neither  farther  up  nor  farther 
down,  what  would  you  say  of  it  f 

P. — (With  great  effort  at  exactness.)    Right  over  on  the  other  side. 

Another  PwpiL — (Great  struggle  to  have  it  just  the  thing.)  Straight 
over  on  the  other  side. 

T. — ^Let  me  help  you.  I  place  this  boy  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and 
I  place  this  one  on  the  other  side  directly  in  front  of  him.    Now  I  will 

write  it  on  the  board.    "  I  have  placed  these  boys  on sides  of  the 

room.''    What  word  shall  I  put  in  the  blank  space  t    Other  f 

P. — No,  sir.    Opposite. 

r.— That  is  it.    This  leaf  then  is 

P. — Opposite 

T.— To  that  one. 

T. — ^Then  the  arrangement  of  these  leaves  is 

P. — Opposite.* 

T.— Repeat,  "  The  ^ 

P. — The  arrangement  of  these  lea/ves  is  opposite.  (Write  on  the  black- 
board.) 
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The  idea  of  opposite  has  now  been  brought  ont,  and  we  proceed  with 
the  definition. 
T.^What  is  this  place  on  the  stem  called,  from  which  the  leaf  starts  1 
P.— It  is  called  a  Kode. 

T,'~Noiiee  !    How  many  leaves  come  from  one  node  f 
P.— Two. 

T.— And  on 

R^Oppimte  9ide8  of  the  stem. 

T.— The  opposite  arrangement,  then,  is  where  how  many  leaves 

P.--Ttoo. 

T.— Grow  from  the  same 

P,^}rode 

T.— On 

P.'-Oppoeite  sides  of  the  stem. 
T.— itepeat    **The  opposite"- 


P.— TA«  opposite  arrangement  is  where  two  leaves  grow  from  the  same 
Mde  0%  (Opposite  sides  of  the  stem,  (Write  on  the  black-board.)  We  now 
c&Q  attention  to  the  example. 

7.— What  is  the  name  of  the  tree  on  which  this  branch  grew  1 

P.— Maple. 

T.— Then  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  of  the 

P.— Jfajpfe 

T.— Is  opposite. 

T.— Again.    The  arrangement  of  the  leaves  of  the— — 

P.'^Maple  is  opposite. 

T*'— Bepeat  the  whole  sentence. 

P. — The  arrangement  of  the  iswves  of  the  Maple  is  opposite.  (Write  on 
the  blackboard.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  assumed  in  this  lesson  that  the  pupil  knows 
tiie  meaning  of  the  terms  Stem  and  Node. 

In  some  similar  way  let  the  Alternate  and  Whorled  arrangements  be 
brought  out.  It  would  probably  be  necessary  to  give  the  word 
"Whorled"  to  the  pupil. 

Emphasis  is  again  laid  on  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  exercise  of 
iniginal  thought  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Such  an  outline  as  is  given 
here  can  no  more  represent  the  real  lesson  than  a  picture  can  represent 
the  nmning  of  the  horse  or  the  flashing  of  the  lightning.  The  picture 
of  a  horse  may  suggest  running  because  the  position  may  be  that  which 
a  horse  will  have  in  some  part  of  his  leap,  but  the  actual  running,  no 
pencil  can  exhibit.  The  quick,  intelligent  gesture,  the  mobUe  face,  the 
brightening  eye,  the  electric  soul  must  help  to  distinguish  these  lesson^ 
from  the  common  lessons  of  the  school-room. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  elements  of  Katural  Science  haV* 
been  taught  in  the  pubHc  schools  of  St  Louis,  Mo.,  for  a  year  or  mor 
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and  with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  method  of  instractioii  tibiere,  is 
by  oral  lessons  exclusively,  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  prepared  by 
Supt.  W.  T.  Harris,  entitled :  "Syllabus  of  Lessons  in  Natural  Science,'* 
which  was  approved  an^d  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  pub- 
lished November  15, 1871,  in  pamphlet  form,  for  the  information  and 
guidance  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  That  pamphlet, 
or  circular,  contains  an  outline  of  lessons  in  Botany,  Physiology,  Zoology 
and  Natural  Philosophy,  with  remarks  of  much  value  on  the  method  of 
teaching  the  same,  and  is  heartily  commended  to  the  teachers  of  this 
State.    It  is  rich  in  helpful  suggestions. 

The  oral  method  will  impose  additional  labor  upon  the  teacher.  No 
greater  mistake  could  be  made  than  to  suppose  it  an  easy  thing  to  pie- 
pare  and  present  an  oral  lesson  in  Natural  Science ;  that  is,  if  it  is  done 
as  it  ought  to  be,  and  as  it  must  be  to  be  of  any  worth.  The  loose,  im- 
methodical,  aimless  and  desultory  school-room  twaddle  that  too  fre- 
quently passes  for  oral  instruction,  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned. 
It  is  the  refuge  of  indolence,  igiiorance  and  presumption,  and  has  done 
much  to  bring  the  whole  system  of  object-teaching  into  contempt.  The 
most  abject  servility  to  text-book  routine  is  better  than  such  vapid  inco- 
herent swash,  for  even  the  poorest  books  are  constructed  with  some  re- 
gard to  order  and  method. 

I  repeat,  then,  that  if  tea<}hers  hope  to  succeed  in  oral  instruction, 
they  must  mark  out  for  themselves  a  clear  and  definite  plan,  in  accord- 
ance  with  which  each  Science,  and  every  part  of  each  Science,  shall  be 
worked  up  and  presented;  and  they  must  understand  that  nothing 
whatever  can  take  the  place  of  hard  study  and  unflinching  determina- 
tion on  their  own  part  Anything  short  of  this  wiU  inevitably  result  m 
confusion,  discouragement  and  failure.  But  if  the  course  to  be  traversed 
in  a  given  week,  month  or  term,  is  first  determined ;  if  this  course  is  then 
subdivided  into  a  definite  number  of  daily  steps  or  stages,  and  each  of 
these  steps  or  lessons  is  made  the  subject  of  careful  study  and  j^eparor 
Uon^  so  that  it  lies  clear,  exact  and  luminous  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher 
as  he  stands  before  his  class — ^the  way  of  that  teacher  will  grow  brighter 
and  more  pleasant,  day  by  day,  to  the  end.  His  own  powers  will  be 
constantly  invigorated  and  refreshed,  and  his  interest  daily  enhanced, 
while  the  pupils  will  be  captivated  by  the  newness,  variety  and  beauty 
of  the  topics  presented.  The  caution  is  again  reiterated,  not  to  attempt 
too  much  at  once,  and  never  to  present  a  topic  till  you  fully  and  clearly 

'  understand  it — ^till  you  can  handle  it  and  illustrate  it  with  ease  and  con- 
fidence, without  a  text-book.  The  teacher,  as  already  remarked,  must 
seek  help  from  text-books,  works  of  refei*ence,  and  every  other  available 
source,  but  the  subject  of  each  lesson  must  be  so  entirely  mastered  and 

l^^gested  beforehand,  that  there  shall  be  no  need  of  any  book  during  the 
lercise. 
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With  these  few  hints  and  suggestions,  the  subject  is  earnestly  com- 
mended to  the  teachers  of  the  State.  ' 

The  foregoing  communications  sufficiently  indicate  my  views  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  law,  and  the  best  means  of  carrying  it  into  effect ;  and  I  have 
tiie  satisfaction  to  report  that  those  views  have  the  general  approval 
of  superintendents  and  teachers,  who  are  endeavoring,  with  commend- 
able zeal  and  encouraging  success,  to  put%in  practice  the  suggestions 
made. 

TIME  FOE  THE  NEW  BBANOHES — HOW  SECUBED. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  how  is  time  to  be  found,  for  teaching  the  elements 
of  natural  science,  either  in  the  manner  proposed,  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner, in  addition  to  the  other  common  school  branches  f  A  brief  reply  to 
tiiis  very  important  and  practical  question,  will  conclude  what  I  have 
now  to  suggest  in  respect  to  the  means  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
eommon  schools. 

In  the  first  place,  the  new  studies  are  not  all  to  be  pursued  at  the 
same  time,  of  course ;  but  one  at  a  time,  so  that,  practically,  but  one  ad- 
ditional branch  is  to  be  provided  for,  in  any  given  term  of  schooL  Wbile 
the  schools  are  firee  (and  wisely  so)  to  all  persons  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  twenty-one  years,  making  the  nominal  period  of  pupilage  fifteen 
years,  yet  the  actual  average  period  does  not  exceed  nine  years,  or  firom 
the  age  of  six,  to  fifteen — seven,  to  sixteen,  etc.,  according  to  the  vary- 
ing  ages  at  which  children  are  first  sent  to  the  public  schools.  Befer- 
^08  was  had  to  tilus  estimated  average  duration  of  pupilage,  when  the 
nbject  of  adding  natural  science  to  the  common  school  course,  was  un- 
der advisement  in  the  legislature ;  and  the  amendment  was  adopted 
with  that  assamed  average  in  view.  The  time  is  not  strictly  exact,  nor 
nnder  the  present  system  of  voluntary  attendance,  is  it  possible  to  know 
the  precise  limits ;  but  the  period  assumed  is  approximately  correct,  and 
may  prox>erly  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  present  inquiry.  Beference 
was  also  had,  chiefly,  though  by  no  means  exclusively,  to  ungraded  dis- 
trict schools,  rather  than  to  the  thoroughly  classified  and  graded  school 
systems  of  cities  and  villages. 

The  average  annual  duration  of  conmion  district  schools,  is  six  months. 
Thereports  show  that  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  average  school  time  has 
not  &Uen  below  six  months,,  in  any  year,  but  has  generally  been  a  frac- 
ti(m  more ;  and  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  sensible  reduction  iu  the 
fiitore.  True,  the  legal  minimum  has  been  changed  froni  six  months,  to 
five  months ;  but  then,  cm  the  other  hand,  directors  are  empowered  to 
extend  the  time  to  nine  months  if  they  choose ;  so  that  little  or  no 
diminutlQa  of  the  established  state  average  of  six  months  school  in, 
every  district,  is  to  be  anticipated. 
VoL  n— 24 
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We  have,  ther^ore,  for  the  a4JU8tiiieBt  and  working  out  of  onr  com- 
mon school  course  of  studies,  an  area,  so  to  speak,  of  nine  years,  of  six 
months  each — or  four-and-a-half  years  of  actual  school  time.  Each  six 
months  being  divided  into  two  terms,  or  ^<  quarters,"  we  have  eighteen 
terms,  of  three  school  months  each,  in  which  to  accompliiih  the  work  in 
hand.  Is  that  sufficient  Y  It  is  believed  that  it  is — amply  so ;  keeping 
in  mind,  of  course,  that,  so  far  a^  the  natural  sciences  are  concerned,  the 
merest  rudiments  are  contemplated*    I  think  this  can  be  clearly  shown : 

HOW  IT  MAY  BE  DONE. 

The  added  branches  are  four  in  number — ^botany,  physiology  and  hy- 
giene, zoology  and  natural  philosophy.    In  respect  to  the  frequency  of 
lessons,  either  of  two  methods  may  be  adopted — there  may  be  one  or 
two  exercises  i>er  week,  each  of  from  forty-live  to  sixt}'  minutes'  dura- 
tion :  or  one  brief  exercise  daily.    In  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of 
St.  Louis,  as  previously  stated,  there  is  one  exercise  per  week,  in  natu- 
ral science,  of  just  one  hour^s  duration,  and  the  results  are  considered 
highly  satisfactory.    I  am  disposed,  however,  to  favor  the  other  plan, 
of  one  short  exercise  daily.    Several  reasons  might  be  given  for  this 
preference,  in  working  under  our  law,  but  I  will  not  stop  now  to  enu- 
merate them.    Again :    In  respect  to  the  prosecution  of  the  study  of 
each  science,  there  are  also  two  plans  from  which  to  choose :  having 
selected  the  science  to  be  first  taken  up,  the  study  of  that  science  may 
be  prosecuted  continuously,  till  it  is  finished,  and  then  the  next  one, 
and  so  on,  through  the  list;  or  a  particular  science  may  be  studied  du- 
ring one  term,  ajiother  one  the  next  term,  still  another  the  next,  and  so 
on.  till  each  has  been  studied  one  term ;  after  which,  the  science  first 
studied  is  taken  up  again  for  a  second  term ;  and  then  the  next  one  for 
a  second  term,  and  in  like  manner  each  of  the  others.    To  borrow  a  fig- 
ure, the  former  route  is  rectilinear  and  continuous }  the  latter,  spiral 
and  intermittent.    The  reasons  in  favor  of  the  latter  plan,  are  obvious 
and,  I  think,  conclusive. 

AN   ILLUSTRATION. 

Suppose,  now,  a  child  enters  U  district  school  in  which  the  new 
branches  are  taught  in  the  manner  recommended — ^that  is,  a  different 
science  in  each  consecutive  term,  and  one  short  lesson  daily ;  and  sup- 
I>OBe  the  teacher  adopts  as  the  order  of  sequence,  first,  botany ;  second, 
physiology  and  hygiene ;  third,  zoology ;  and  fourth,  natural  philoso- 
phy. If  the  child  attend  the  whole  eighteen  terms,  continuously,  hia 
course  in  the  natural  sciences  would  be  as  follows :  Beginning  'wiUi 
botany,  in  the  first  term,  he  would  come  round  to  it  again  in  the  fkfth 
term,  again  in  the  ninth  term,  again  in  the  thirteenth  term,  and  yet 
again  in  the  seventeenth  term — ^making,  in  all,  five  terms  in  hotaaxj. 
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In  physiology  and  laws  of  health,  he  would  commence  in  the  second 
term,  resume  in  the  sixth  term,  again  in  the  tenth,  the  fourteenth,  and 
the  eighteenth — ^making  five  terms  in  that  science.  Zoology  would 
occupy  the  third,  seventh,  eleventh  and  fifteenth  terms — ^four  in  all ; 
and  natural  philosophy,  the  fourth,  eighth,  twelfth  and  sixteenth  terms, 
also  four  in  all.  Or,  looking  at  in  another  way,  he  would  devote  one 
term  each  to  botany  and  physiology,  in  the  first,  third,  fifth,  seventh  and 
ninth  years  of  his  common  school  pupilage ;.  and  one  term  each,  to  zool- 
ogy and  natural  philosophy,  in  the  second,  fourth,  sixth  and  eighth 
years  of  his  course — ^thus  returning  to  the  study  of  the  same  science, 
again  and  again,  as  he  increases  in  years  and  knowledge,  and  becomes 
more  and  more  able  to  appreciate  its  value  and  to  comprehend  its  prin- 
ciples. 

Estimating  a  "  term  ^  of  school,  as  the  word  is  used  in  this  inquiry, 
at  three  months,  of  twenty  school  days  each,  or  sixty  days  in  all,  and 
counting  one  lesson  each  day,  as  proposed,  we  have  the  following  result^ : 
In  botany  and  physiology,  each,  the  pupil  would  receive  instruction  five 
terms,  of  sixty  school  days  each,  making  three  hundred  days^  and  the 
same  number  of  lessons,  in  each  of  those  branches.  In  zoology  and 
natural  philosophy,  each,  the  period  of  his  tuition  would  be  four  terms, 
of  sixty  school  days  each,  making  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
lessons,  in  each  of  those  sciences. 

A  TEST  PBOPOSED. 

'Kow,  let  any  one  take  the  science  of  botany,  remembering,  it  is  re- 
peated,  that  we  are  concerned  with  the  rudiments  only,  and  subdivide 
Uiose  rudiments  into  three  hundred  parts,  topics,  steps  or  stages,  and 
see  what  the  length  of  each  of  those  steps  will  be — see  what  will  be  in- 
duded  in  each  lesson.  He  will  find  that,  even  with  the  most  liberal 
oonstruction  of  the  teim  '^elements,"  the  one-three-hundredth  part  of 
them  will  scarcely  ftimish  material  for  a  ten-minutes'  exercise,  at  the 
hands  of  a  teacher  in  any  degree  competent ;  and  that  with  lessons  of 
twenty  minutes'  duration,  each,  which  is  about  what  they  should  be,  tlie 
mdiments  would  all  be  completely  mastered  long  before  the  three  hun- 
dred lessons  had  been  given.  The  same  may  be  said  of  physiology  and 
hygiene,  and  of  zoology  and  natural  philosophy }  neither  of  the  latter 
would  require  tiie  two  hundred  and  forty  lessons  which  the  proposed 
programme  aUows  for  each  of  them«  A  glance  at  any  strictly  element- 
ary treatise  upon  any  one  of  the  four  sciences  named,  will  conclusively 
demonstrate  the  correctness  of  these  views  and  statements. 

RESULTS  CONTEMPLATED. 

And  now  our  pupil,  his  course  in  the  public  schools  finished,  goes 
forth  to  the  work  of  Ufe — ^to  the  &rm,  the  shop,  *or  wheresoever  his 
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fEbther  may  plaice  him,  or  his  iBclination  lead.  And  what  a  differrait  boy 
he  is,  for  having  pursued  those  studies — ^how  unlike  him  who  graduates 
only  in  the  seven  branches  of  the  old  regime^with  what  different  eyes 
he  looks  upon  the  world  of  nature  arouQd  him,  teeming  with  objects  <rf 
interest  and  beauty,  animate  and  inanimate-— how  enlarged  his  mental 
vision,  how  enhanced  his  resources  of  intellectual  ei\joyment  and  plea- 
surable thought — with  what  accessions  of  manly  strength  and  power  hd 
takes  his  place  in  the  toiling  ranks.  Tree.s  and  plants  and  flowers,  with 
their  exquisite  affluence  of  form  and  structure  and  color,  are  no  longer 
passed  unheeded,  as  strangers,  but  lovingly  greeted,  as  acquaintances 
and  Mends.  Birds  and  beasts,  instinct  with  life  and  grace,  or  wonder- 
ful  in  their  docility  and  strength,  are  not  the  same  creatures  that  they 
once  seemed  to  his  untutored  mind.  The  forces  of  nature,  visible  and 
invisible ;  the  energies  of  electricity, ;  light  and  heat — ^the  tremendous 
dynamics  of  fire,  frost  and  steam,  and  the  infinite  reduplication  of  man's 
puny  powers  by  the  aid  of  machinery  and  mechanical  devices,  are 
among  the  armed  giants  of  whose  perpetoBl  presence  he  has  grown 
aware — among  the  added  subjects  of  his  intelligent  contemplation.  And 
the  subtle  but  sweet  inspirations  of  nature,  which  all  who  are  in  intelli- 
gent sympathy  with  her  feel,  but  none  can  describe — ^the  wondrous 
pathos  of  her  sUent  voices,  trembling  in  the  air  of  the  dawning  or  the 
dying  day,  rising  from  the  tranquil  landscape,  or  flooding  softly  dovn 
from  the  misty  mountains — all  these  have  a  music  and  a  meaning  to  his 
soul,  unknown  and  impossible  before,  and  mightily  helping  onward  and 
lifting  upward' toward  the  plane  of  a  simpler,  purer  and  holier  Mfb. 
<<  For,  the  invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  wo^ld  are 
clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  ihings  that  are  made^  even  his  eter* 
nal  power  and  Godhead." 

If  the  new  studies,  properly  taught,  can  thus  add  to  the  knowledge, 
resources,  enjoyments  and  true  manhood  of  one  piipil,  they  can  do  the 
same  for  the  uncounted  thousands  of  pupils  who  throng  the  common 
schools.  And,  as  has  already  been  affirmed,  and  will  hereafter  be 
shown,  these  acquisitions  will  not  necessitate  or  work  a  corresponding 
redaction  in  the  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  old  branches  acquired,  but 
will  be  superadded  thereto.  That  the  natural  sciences,  properly  twight, 
wiU  thus  enlarge  and  enrich  the  public  schools ;  or,  which  is  tantamount, 
that  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  those  sciences  can  be  ac- 
quired in  those  schools,  in  the  manner  suggested,  does  not  admit  of 
doubt.  And  who  shall  attempt  to  prefigure  the  near  future  of  that  com- 
monwealth whose  youth  are  thus  educated — ^whose  schools  send  forth, 
from  year  to  year,  myriads  of  scly>lars  thus  instructed  and  furnished  \ 

The  course  of  study  in  the  sciences,  that  has  been  sketched,  assumes 
the  attendance  of  pupils  for  the  iull  average  time  of  the  common  school 
course,  and  hence  those  only  who  do  thus  attend  can  fuUy  achieve  aD 
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tliat  has  been  marked  out.  It  is  impossible  to  compress  the  work  of 
jears,  into  months.  After  all  has  been  done  that  can  be  d!one  to  lop  off 
what  is  superfluous,  methodise  the  work,  improve  the  teaching,  and 
siiorteD  up  the  lines,  there  .comes  a  point  at  last  beyond  which  neither  com- 
piession  nor  improvement  will  avail — where  it  becomes  simply  a  question 
olUme.  Pupils  who  cannot  pursne  the  study  for  this  minimum  period, 
must  forego  the  bekuefits  of  a  tall  cours^^it  is  their  misfortune,  for  which, 
in  the  natare  of  things,  there  is  no  remedy.  But  partial  courses  may  be 
airaiiged  for  this  large  class  of  pupils,  in  the  sciences,  as  in  the  common 
bnmcheB. 

REVISION  AND  EECONSTEUCTION. 

• 

It  is  remarked,  in  the  second  place,  and  with  emphasis,  that  time  for 
thestculyof  the  elements  of  natural  science  may  be  secured  by  a  thorough 
revision  of  the  old  seven-branch  course  of  common  school  studies. 

As  previously  observed,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  upon  yhat  grounds, 
either  of  natural  order  or  of  practical  utility,  some  of  those  elements  of 
knowledge  were  originally  selected.  It  may  be  that  there  was  no  pro- 
per »eleetkm  at  all,  upon  any  intelligent  grounds,  but  that  chance  or 
eaprice  first  suggested  that  notable  list  of  common  school  studies.  Or 
possibly  they  happened  to  be  the  particular  and  only  branches  of  learn- 
ing known  to  the  author  or  authors  of  that  ancient  statute,  and  as  some- 
thing must  go  in,  they  went  in,  of  course.  Many  a  better  law  has  had 
a  less  worthy  origin.  That  identical  list  of  studies  was  the  alpha  and 
omega  in  the  log-school  houses  of  the  State,  forty  years  ago ;  it  was  in- 
corporated, unchanged,  into  the  first  free  school  law,  and  there  it  re- 
mained, till  July  1, 1872.  It  must  have  required  some  courage  on  the 
part  of  the  last  legislature,  to  disturb  a  landmark  so  ancient  and  vener- 
able. And  yet  that  stereotyped  curriculum  is  not  so  faulty,  after  all,  in 
▼bat  it  includes,  as  in  what  is  omitted ;  for  >all  of  the  branches  named 
therein  are  usefiil,  and  most  of  them  are  essential  and  indispensable, 
l^ot  more  than  one  or  two  of  them  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  not  one  of 
fliem  need  be,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  new  studies.  How,  then, 
tiie  question  recurs,  is  the  necessary  time  to  be  gained  for  the  elements 
of  natural  science  f  I  answer,  by  eliminating  or  discarding  all  useless  or 
saperfluous  matter  from  the  text-books,  and  thereby  saving  wasted 
tiine.  This,  with  improved  methods  of  teaching,  will  efTectually  solve 
fiieproblenL 

TIlVrR    WASTED.  * 

.Prom  eight  to  ten  years  are  devoted  to  spelling  and  reading,  in  school. 
That  is,  the  pupil  is  expected  and  required  to  prepare  and  recite  one  or 
more  dsuly  lessons  in  each  of  those  things,  during  nearly  or  quite  the 
▼hde  period  of  his  common  school  pupilage.    About  one-tenth  of  the 
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extreme  allotted  span  of  human  life,  to  learn  to  read,  pronounce  and 
speU  a  few  hundred  words  of  the  English  tongue,  in  which  he  was  bora ! 
'  Does  it  not  seem  absurd  f  The  treasure  is  indeed  precious — every  child 
must  possess  it,  cost  what  it  may.  But  is  it  necessary  to  pay  such  a 
price  ?  'NOj  not  the  half  of  it.  It  is  confidently  aflftrmed  that,  with 
proper  instruction,  every  child  of  good  health  and  fair  natural  abilities, 
can  and  should,  in  four  years  or  less,  of  six  school  months  each,  begin- 
ning in  utter  ignorance  of  the  alphabet,  acquire  such  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  reading  and  spelling  in  his  native  English,  that  he  may  there- 
after lay  aside  and  dispense  with  both  of  those  studies,  so  far  as  formal 
lesson-getting,  and  recitation  therein,  is  concerned,  and  devote  his 
time  to  other  things.  This  opinion  is  expressed  with  deliberate  confi- 
dence, as  the  result  of  experience  and  observation,  both  of  which  abun- 
dantly confirm  the  conclusions  previously  derived  from  a  carefdl  study 
of  the  nature  and  elements  of  the  problem  itself.  Indeed,  I  could  con- 
scientiously put  the  case  in  still  stronger  terms. 

A  COBBOBOBATIYE  FACT. 

One  of  my  own  children,  x)osses8ing  only,  in  a  fair  degree,  the  quali- 
fications and  conditions  mentioned,  and  beginning  in  ignorance  of  the 
alphabet,  ha»  reached  the  x>oint  indicated,  in  less  than  two  years.  And 
the  little  girl  of  a  neighbor,  who,  one  month  ago,  did  not  know  the  name 
or  form  of  a  single  letter,  is  now,  under  the  instruction  of  the  same 
teacher,  perfectly  familiar  with  one  hundred  different  words,  and  able 
to  read,  at  sight,  any  and  all  little  sentences  and  stories  that  consist  of 
such  words,  or  that  can  be  made  up  from  them — and  to  construct,  there- 
from, simple  sentences  and  stories  for  herself.  Her  little  store  of  words 
increases  daily  and  rapidly,  and  in  three  months  more  she  will,  from 
present  indications,  be  able,  with  little  assistance,  to  read  the  words  of 
Jesus,  and  any  little  books  adapted  to  the  childish  capacity,  and  written 
in  good  simple  English.  I  mention  these  instances  because  they  are 
passing  under  my  own  observation  and  I  am  acquainted  with  all  the 
facts,  and  because  they  fairly  illustrate  and  demonstrate  the  x>osition  as- 
sumed ;  for  the  children  are  of  no  more  than  average  health  and  mental 
capacity,  and  have  no  special  or  unusual  advantages  whatever,  except 
only,  a  true  v/iethod  and  a  mpenor  teacher. 

These  two  children  have  never  known,  and  will  never  know,  the 
weariness  and  dreariness,  the  headache  and  heartache^  through  which 
.  most  little  ones  pass  before  they  are  able  to  read  a  word — ^before  they" 
can  even  step,  sure-footed,  down  the  meaningless  column  of  the  alpha- 
bet. Those  two  little  girls  know  their  a  h  iPa  perfectly — ^their  names^ 
shapes,  sounds  and  combinations — ^yet  they  never  studied  them,  as 
such,  at  all — ^never  imagined  that  letters  were  of  any  use  except  t(^ 
make  words  with,  nor  words,  except  to  denote  things  with.    And  so. 
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aocustomed  from  tlieir  first  school  hour  to  deal  with  objects  and  things, 
—tangible  and  visible,  or  readily  comprehensible, — then  with  words,  as 
words,  with  which  to  name  and  describe  those  things  and  objects }  and 
lastly  with  letters,  as  merely  the  material  ont  of  which  words  were 
made— their  school  days  are  bright  and  happy,  fiill  of  interest  and  at- 
traction, almost  without  a  doud.    So  it  should  always  be. 

HOW  IT  WAS  DONE, 

It  need  scarcely  be  added,  after  what  has  been  said,  that  the  icard- 
me&odj  with  a  strictly  j>Aonio  treatment  of  the  letters^  is  the  one  pursued 
— under  no  other  would  such  results,  it  is  believed,  be  possible.  It  is 
the  short,  pleasant,  blessed  road  to  '^  reading  without  tears."  Its  uni- 
versal  adoption  would  chase  the  clouds  from  school-room  skies,  and 
bring  out  the  sun,  like  the  answering  glow  on  the  troubled  face  of  a 
<diild,  on  which  falls  the  light  of  the  mother's  smile.  And  it  would  re- 
lease for  other  studies,  at  least  one-half  the  time  now  needlessly 
spent  in  learning  to  speH  and  read.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I 
do  not  mean  that  pupils  can  become  accomplished  readers  in  so-short  a 
time— nor  even  excellent  readers.  But  I  do  mean  that  they  can  become 
BDffidently  proficient  to  enable  them  thereafter  to  go  on,  steadily  ad- 
rancing  and  improving  in  the  art  and  principles  of  reading,  without 
any  more  formal  lessons  and  recitations ;  they  can  get  such  a  start,  that 
if  otjier  studies  demand  attention,  and  more  time  is  needed  for  them,  read- 
ing and  8i)elling,  as  stated  school  exercises,  can  safely  and  properly  be 
dii^pensed  with. 

A  COMMON  EBBOB  NOTED. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  improvement  in  reading  is  to  be  meas- 
pred  only  by  lessons  in.  the  text-books,  and  that  progress  must  cease 
with  the  class  exercises.  Those  are  not  the  only,  nor  even  the  chief 
means  of  advancement,  except  at  the  outset.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
text-books  and  class-drill  is  to  put  the  pupil  in  possession  of  a  few  ne- 
cessary t;ools  and  instruments,  and  of  the  way  to  use  them — practice  will 
do  the  rest.  What  are  the  two  or  three,  or  half  dozen,  readers  of  the 
school-room  series,  to  the  illimitable  range  of  books  and  literature  that 
await  the  pupil  when  school  days  are  over.  Considered  as  reading  mat- 
ter, a8  books,  information,  literature,  in  respect  to  amount  and  extent, 
the  sum  total  of  the  longest  of  all  the  absurdly  long  series  of  readers,  is 
utterly  meagre  and  contemptible.  The  imparting  of  information  is  on- 
ly an  incidental  and  secondary  object  of  school-room  reading ;  learning 
Juno  to  read,  being  the  chief  object.  And  as  the  child  is  expected  to  go 
on,  reading  books,  periodicals  and  newspapers,  all  his  life  after  he 
leaves  school }  so  shoidd  his  practice  of  reading  be  continued  in  school, 
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und^r  the  constant  watchful  notice  of  the  teacher,  after  the  formal 
study  thereof  has  been  discontinued.  Every  text-book  in  school,  arith- 
metic, geography,  history  or  grammar,  as  iwrtions  of  each  may  be  read 
by  the  pupil  from  day  to  day,  should  be  utilized  for  his  improvement 
in  reading ;  that  is,  every  sentence  that  he  has  occasion  to  read  aloud 
in  school,  Irom  whatsoever  book  or  paper,  he  should  be  required  to  read 
correctly  J  and  assisted  in  doing  so,  when  necessary.  Thus,  practice  in 
reading,  which  is  all  the  child  needs  after  having  made  the  supposed 
proficiency,  is  kept  up  and  carried  along  incidentally,  in  and  through 
all  the  other  exercises  and  text-books  of  the  school,  on  to  the  end  of  the 
course — while,  meantime,  he  is  not  studying  readiug,  at  all,  but  giving 
his  whole  time  to  other  things* 

THE  CASE  OF  ARITHMETIC  BBIEFLY  EXAMINED. 

Much  precious  time  is  also  wai^ted  upon  arithmetic.  It  is  believed  that 
the  average  common  school  text-book  in  that  science,  contains  doable 
the  amount  of  matter  necessary  or  advisable,  and  hence  that  half  of  the 
time  spent  thereon,  if  not  wasted,  could  be  much  more  profitably  devo- 
ted to  other  stivdies.  The  present  is  called  a  practical  age,  and  we  a 
practical  people.  It  is  the  vogue  to  berate  and  decry  the  abstract  sci- 
ences^ and  all  higher  learning  and  liberal  culture,  the  ancient  classics 
especi&lly,  because,  they  are  not  practical,  as  is  alleged — ^they  belong  to 
the  realms  of  the  speculative  and  theoretical,  or  to  those  of  mere  intel- 
lect and  mental  esthetics,  it  is  said,  not  to  the  actual  needs,  uses  and 
activities  of  every -day  life.  As  to  Latin,  Greek,  logic,  metaphysics,  and 
many  other  abstruse  topics,  the  multitude  of  to-day  say  of  them,  as  Fal- 
staff  of  honor :  "Can  they  set  a  leg  t  no :  then  FU  none  of  them.''  And 
yet  this  same  multitude  permit  their  children  to  spend  years  and  years 
in  trying  to  master  the  contents  of  school-books,  a  large  portion  of  which 
has  no  more  to  do  with  the  daily  uses,  needs  and  vocations  of  life,  in 
their  sense  of  those  terms,  than  Sanscrit  or  the  Calculus. 

There  lies  before  me  a  popular  common  school  arithmetic,  of  about 
four  hundred  pages.  It  is  deservedly  popular,  one  of  the  best  of  which 
I  have  any  knowledge — ^in  some  important  particulars,  the  very  best. 
It  is  in  use  in  hundreds  of  our  common  district  schools — probably  in 
thousands.  It  was  made  for  common  schools,  the  title-page  so  declares. 
Turning  the  leaves  of  this  book,  I  note,  at  random,  among  the  topics 
discussed  at  considerable  length,  the  following  vsefiU  and  practical  mat- 
ters: Least  common  multiple  of  complex  fractions;  duodecimals;  re- 
peating decimals;  average  of  accounts;  conjoined  proportion;  alliga- 
tion, medial  and  alternate;,  square  root,  and  cube  root;  arithmetical 
and  geometrical  progression;  casting  out  the  9's  in  multiplication  and 
division;  the  metric  system;  commutation  of  radix,  etc.,  etc 
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Now,  no  &iilt  is  found  with  these  topics,  per  se.  Some  of  them  are 
necessary  to  a  knowledge  of  higher  mathematical  studies ;  others  may 
be  of  nse  once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime,  perhaps,  to  one  business  man  in  ten 
tJiOQsand ;  others  are  mere  arithmetical  curiosities ;  while  of  two  or  three 
it  may  be  said,  that  their  being  put  into  a  practical  arithmetic  at  all,  (or 
any  other,  indeed,)  cannot  be  accounted  for  upon  any  rational  princi- 
pies.  But  the  marvel  is,  that  such  an  extraordinary  list  of  arithmetical 
abstractions  and  wonders  should  pass,  unchallenged,  in  this  pracHcal 
age— that  they  should  have  and  hold  an  honored  place  in  thousands  of 
eonunon  ungraded  district  schools,  from  which  Latin  or  logic,  and  every- 
thing of  that  nature,  would  be  peremptorily  excluded,  and  proi)erly,  as 
Qnsmted  to  the  needs  of  the  masses,  and  useless.  How  many  boys  and 
girls,  whose  pupilage  terminates  with  the  common  school  course,  ever 
make  the  smallest  practical  use  of  one  of  those  formidable  things — ever 
care  for  them,  or  think  of  them  again,  except  with  utter  indifference,  or 
iraavailing  regret  in  view  of  the  time  so  foolishly  and  irreparably  wasted  t 
When  did  a  former  ever  lose  anything  by  not  knowing  how  to  find  the 
least  (M)mmon  multiple  of  a  string  of  complex  fractions,  or  make  any- 
thing by  being  possessed  of  that  piece  of  information  t  What  mechanic 
ever  lost  a  job  through*  ignorance  of  the  intricate  prindple  of  circulating 
decimals  f  How  often  in  a  generation  do  tradesmen  need  to  extract  the 
cabe  root  ?  Is  the  time  likely  soon  to  come  when  a  knowledge  of  alliga- 
tion alternate  will  be  essential  to  locomotive  engineers ;  or  the  trick  of 
easting  out  the  O's,  to  telegraph  operators!  Of  what  imaginable  busi- 
ness use  can  it  be,  to  know  how  to  change  a  number  from  the  decimal, 
to  the  ternary  or  quinary  radix?  How  much  more  practical — ^in  the 
sense  of  that  word  as  employ ed«by  the  multitude— are  the  text-book  dis- 
quisitions on  those  themes,  than  treatises  on  the  Horatiau  meters,  or  on 
the  ftanctions  of  the  Greek  genitive  ! 

The  list  given,  of  topics  which  are  of  no  actual,  if  imaginable,  benefit 
to  one  common  school  pupil  in  teni  thousand — ^viewed  from  the  utilita- 
ijan  standpoint — ^might  be  more  than  doubled.  They  abound  in  all  the 
praetieal  arithmetics  of  the  country.  They  have  come  down  to  us,  some 
of  them,  by  a  kind  of  inevitable  literary  descent,  from  a  i)eriod  I  know 
not  how  remote.  And  these  are  the  very  subjects  that  require  the  most 
time.  Among  those  enumerated,  there  are  several  the  mastery  of  any 
one  of  which  demapds  more  time  and  effort  than  all  the  fundamental 
principles  and  operations  of  arithmetic,  put  together ;  and,  for  any 
Iiractical  use,  ninety-nine  district  school  children  out  of  every  hundred, 
might  as  well  be  set  to  guessing  conundrums. «  I  knew  a  boy  who  spent 
all  the  spare  time  he  could  command  for  an  entire  term — ^more  than  an 
hour  each  day — ^upon  circulating  decimals  and  alligation;  and  when 
he  had  mastered  them,  the  X)oor  child  thought  he  knew  something  I  and 
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so  he  did,  but  what  f  He  completed  the  district  school  course,  shoni 
dered  his  implements  of  toil,  and  went  bravely  out  to  earn  his  bread  Iq 
the  sweat  of  his  face.  Of  nature  and  her  works,  her  protean  changee 
her  laws  and  forces,  her  glories  and  harmonies,  he  was  ignorant— «i 

"  PrimroBO  by  the  river's  brim, 
A  peUouf  primrose  was  to  Mtn, 
.4sid,  it  was  nothing  more ; " 

but  then,  he  knew  all  about  repeating  decimals,  and  alhgation  medii 
and  alternate! 

It  may  be  said  that  all  such  abstruse  and  difficult  subjects  may  \fi 
"  skipped,"  or  reserved  for  final  reviews,  or  for  the  chosen  few  who  lik 
them  and  want  them,  or  be  left  wholly  ox)tional.  Yes,  they  may  be- 
but  ate  they  ?  Barely  indeed,  so  far  as  my  observation  permits  me  ( 
speak.  The  text-book,  the  whole  text-book,  and  nothing  but  the  tei; 
book,  is  the  rule  in  ordinary  district  schools ;  and  teacher  and  scholar 
tug  away,  straight  ahead,  through  rough  places  and  smooth,  wet  plao^ 
and  dry ;  through  regions  of  fireshest  verdure  and  richest  fruits,  or  da 
erts  of  sand  and  mountains  of  rubbish,  to  the  end.  A  spirit  of  am1| 
tion  and  rivaliy,  to  be  the  first  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  these  foni 
dable  arithmetical  giants,  not  seldom  springe  up  in  the  school,  and  tij 
idea  of  avoiding  the  contest  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  whatever  else  muj 
be  sacrificed. 

PEOVINOE  ANB  VALUE  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  excellency  of  a  school  depends,  not  maiall 
but  wholly,  upon  the  teacher ;  and  that  books  are  but  the  teacher's  to^ 
and  instruments ;  it  does  not  follow,  as  already  suggested,  that  a  m4 
rior  teacher  may  be  indifferent  as  to  the  quality  of  the  books  or  to^ 
he  uses.  An  incompetent  workman  cannot  build  a  good  house,  locad 
tive  or  piano,  even  with  the  best  of  tools ;  but  an  acoomplidied  l^ 
chanic  can  build  a  better  house,  locomotive  or  piano,  and  in  less  tLme,  ^ 
good  tools,  than  with |M>or  ones.  An  incompetent  teacher  will  fail,  ^<m| 
armed  with  the  best  books,  methods  and  systems  that  were  ever  devise 
but,  to  the  degree  that  books  and  methods  are  elements  and  factors  in  f 
work  of  education,  even  an  Arnold,  an  Emerson  or  a  Taylor,  will  i 
better  with  good  books  and  sound  methods,  than  with  inferior 
Hence,  the  text-book  question  is  a  very  important  one,  in  vh 
light  it  may  he  viewed.  A  good  textbook  bbth  enhances  the  pow< 
good  teachers,  and  lessens  the  mischief  of  poor  ones.  But  what 
good  text-book  t  One  that  is  well  adapted  to  its  intended  uses, 
what  does  such  adaptation  consist  ? 

ANOTHER  ILLrSTBATION. 

Recurring  to  the  analogy  just  employed,  the  tools  of  an  en|l 
builder,  if  good,  wiU  be  adapted  to  the  building  of  engines,  not  tol 
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Imilding  of  houses,  nor  the  making  of  pianos ;  and  the  adaptation  will 
eoflsist  in  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  each  instrument,  as  such — the  spe- 
cial fitness  of  the  several  toola  for  the  particular  parts  of  the  engine 
flwn  which  they  are  to  be  used — and  in  their  being  in  the  set,  the  exact 
namber  of  difterent  tools  required  to  build  the  engine,  and  no  more. 
And  so  of  the  house-carpenter,  and  the  maker  of  pianos ;  in  equipping 
and  stocking  their  tool  chests,  each  will  select  those  implements  only, 
which,  being  good  of  their  kind,  are  adapted  to,  and  in  number  suffi- 
dent  for,  the  several  parts  of  the  thing  to  l)e  made.  Any  txjol  of  the 
Bne,  would  have  no  business  in  the  (jhest  of  the  otlier — ^would  be  out  of 
i^bce,  superfluous,  useless,  there.  Because  a  steam  engine  is  one  tiling, 
i  house  a  very  different  thing,  and  a  piano  utterly  unlike  either.  Pack 
he  three  sets  bf  tools  all  in  the  chest  of  the  piano-maker,  and  t\i  o- 
lirds  of  the  implements  will  be,  to  him,  superfluous,  useless,  a  hin- 
bance  and  incumbrance ;  or,  if  portions  oidy  of  each  set  are  placed  in 
i&  tool-chest,  the  case  will  be  still  worse — ^he  will  not  only  have  a  cum- 
ins redundancy  of  useless  implements,  but  an  incomplete  set  of  his 
!>wn.  He  is  a  piano-maker,  not  a  builder  of  houses,  or  of  steam  en- 
Ijines,  and  his  tool-chest  should  be  supplied  with  all  those  implements, 
bd  those  only,  which  pertain  to  his  own  craft,  and  are  essential  to  his 
wipose.  The  other  instruments  are  good — essential  to  his  fellow  work- 
Den— but  they  are  out  of  place  in  his  chest. 

Analogies  and  illustrations  are  not  arguments,  but  they  sometimes 
krowsnch  light  upon  the  proposition  to  be  demonstrated,  that  the 
jkect  argument  may  be  very  brief,  if  not  disi)ensed  with  altogether — 
IliUnstratioUy  like  a  locomotive  headlight,  may  so  illundnate  the  track, 
^advance,  that  the  station  can  be  discerned  before  tlie  logical  train 
jlBies  up.  The  sum  of  practical  wisdom  is  said  to  consist  in  the  fittest 
l^tation  of  means  to  ends.  Why  not  apply  this  maxim  to  education 
|ftD  its  interests,  including  the  making  and  use  of  school  books  ? 

\ 

THE  CONSTITUTIO'N  AND  LAWS  INTEBBOaATEB. 

k 

In  the  case  before  us,  what  is  the  end  to  the  attainment  of  which^ 
teper  means  are  to  be  employed  f  Says  the  orgapic  law :  "The  Gen- 
bl  Assembly  shall  provide  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free 
hools,  whereby  all  children  of  this  State  may  receive  a  good  common 
hool  education.^  In  obedience  t<o  that  paramount  requirement,  the 
eneral  Assembly  has  enacted  that  the  branches  taught  in  the  common 
hools  shall  be :  "Orthography,  reading  in  English,  penmanship,  arith- 
etic,  English  grammar,  modem  geography,  the  elements  of  the  pat- 
Vd  sciences,  the  history  of  the  United  States,  physiology  and  laws  of 
Wth," 
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These  are  the  foundations,  supreme  and  statutoiy,  on  which  the  school 
system  rests — the  landmarks,  set  up  for  our  guidance.    What  do  they 
teach,  concerning  this  matter  of  ends  and  fneans  f     Let  us  briefly  con- 
sult, and  inteiTOgate  them.    The  constitution  itself  declares,  explicitly, 
what  the  object  or  end  of  the  school  system  shall  be :  "a  good  comnum 
school  education^  for  all  the  children  of  the  Stat^*."    What  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  included  in,  and  necessary  to,  such  an  education  f    The  legis- 
lature replies,  in  the  quoted  list  of  studies — twelve  in  number.    What 
is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  term  "common,"  as  used  in  the  constita- 
tion  and  laws!  and  why  are  those  twelve  branches  of  learning  designa- 
ted as  being  in  8ui)po8ed  conformity  with  the  intent  and  meaning  of 
that  term!    We  need  not  here  resort  to  nice  distinctions.    The  word 
"common''  is  employed  in  its  ordinary  sense — ^that  which  applies,  be- 
longs or  pertains  equally  to  the  public,  to  the  many,  to  all,  or  to  all  of 
a  designated  class — ^not  special  or  exclusive — ^serving  the  use  of  all- 
general.    Hence,  common  schools  are  schools  for  the  public,  for  the  peo- 
ple, for  aU  of  a  certain  age — ^not  "common"  in  the  sense  of  poor,  or  in- 
ferior, of  their  class,  but  in  the  sense  that  they  are  for  the  general  ser- 
vice of  the  whole  community,  as  distuiguished  from  special,  exclusive, 
private  or  select  schools.    And  henc«,  also,  a  "  common  school  educa- 
tion" is  such  an  education  as  the  people  at  large  neM  and  ought  to  have 
— ^instruction  in  such  things  as  pertain  to  the  general  interests  and  wel- 
fare of  communities,  and  of  the  commonwealth,  viewed  as  a  whole,  as 
civil  and  poUtica\  units.    A  ^^goodP  common  school  education,  implies  a 
wise  and  approi)riate  selection  of  studies,  and  sound  and  thorough  in- 
struction therein.    The  legislature,  in  prescribing  the  studies  mentioned^ 
assumed  and  believed  them  to  be  fitting  and  appropriate  for  the  schools 
of  the  people — adapted  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  conunon  life-^ 
calculated  to  promote  the  material  interests,  and  some  of  the  higher  in- 
terests, of  the  youth  of  the  State,  and  of  the  commonwealth — designed 
to  aid,  encourage  and  elevate  the  pupils  individually,  to  promote  their 
success  and  prosperity  in  business^  and  render  them  better  and  more  in- 
telligent citizens. 

Again,  the  fundamental  law  declares  that  the  system  of  free  sehoofai 
to  be  provided,  shall  be  "thorough  and  eflftcient."  This  means  not  onlyg 
nor  chiefly,  that  the  system,  as  a  system,  as  a  piece  of  legislative  mechar 
nism,  shall  be  wisely  devised  and  skillfully  constructed  and  operated^ 

but  that  the  tcork  done  by  it  and  through^  it,  shall  be  well  done ihat^ 

oughly  and  efficiently  done— that  the  branches  of  learning  shall  noi 
only  be  well  and  wisely  chosen^  but  thoroughly  and :  efficiently  taugk$^ 
that  the  instruction  shall  be  of  good  quality,  such  as  to  ensure  tfad 
sound  and  complete  common  school  education  of  the  youth  of  the  Stato^ 
That  is  "efficient,"  which  actually  pro<luces,  or  helps  to  produce  effectB^^ 
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whieh  is  active,  efficacious,  effectual.  Efficient  instruction  in  any  de- 
putment  or  branch  of  learning,  ib  such  instruction  as  produces,  or  re- 
sults in,  a  comx>etent  knowledge  and  understanding  of  that  branch  of 
learning ;  such  understanding  being  the  object,  and  logical  effect  aimed 
at,  in  teaching.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  the  teaching  in  the  common 
schools  must  be  ^^efficient."  The  work  of  the  schools  is  also  required  to 
be  'thorough.''  That  is  a  strong  term.  Strictly,  it  means  going,  pass- 
ing or  reaching  through — Whence,  complete,  entire,  i>erfect.  A  subject  is 
thoroughly  taught,  when  it  is  entirely  and  completely  taught — ^when  it 
is  presented  in  all  of  its  essential  conditions,  surroundings  and  relations 
—when  the  light  is  made  to  penetrate  it,  through  and  through.  The 
word  is  used  in  the  constitution,  to  express  in  the  strongest  manner  pos- 
sible, the  hind  of  schools  and  of  instruction  that  the  Oeneral  Assembly 
most  establish  and  provide. 

Here,  tJien,  are  twelve  different  branches  of  study,  which  the  legis- 
latare  declares  shall  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State ;  and 
the  constitution  virtually  (feclares  th,at  each  one  of  them  shall  be  ^'  thor- 
oughly and  efficiently  "  taught }  and  we  have  considered  the  broad  and 
comprehensive  imx)ort  of  those  terms.  But  how  is  it  x)08sible  «o  to  teach 
all  of  those  branches,  in  the  common  district  schools,  during  the  brief 
average  period  of  pupilage  therein  f  It  is  not  jKyssible.  Tlie  list  con- 
tains several  branches,  stich  a  mastery  of  any  one  of  which  would  re- 
quire the  whole  tii|oie.  Consider  what  is  implied  in  the  complete  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  for  instance ;  &r  of  grammar,  his- 
tory, physiology.  Of  necessity  there  must  be  limitations.  The  require- 
ments of  the  constitution  and  laws  must  be  taken  in  a  qualified  sense ; 
not  as  to  the  character  of  the  teaching,  but  as  to  its  extent — as  to  the 
ground  to  be  occupied  in  the  case  of  each  study.  The  work  dndertaken, 
must  be  ^^  thoroughly  and  efficiently"  accomplished,  or  as  nearly  so  as 
practicable — ^the  standard  in  that  respect  must  not  be  lowered  at  all — 
bat  too  much  must  not  be  undertaken ;  that  is  the  practical  point. 

THE  CASE  OF. UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 

There  are,  substantially,  three  kinds  or  classes  of  public  schools :  im- 
graded  district  schools,  graded  schools,  and  high  schools.  Each  of  these 
has  a  sphere  of  its  own,  a  different  end  in  view,  different  results  to  be 
achieved,  different  material  to  work  ux)on,  different  timits  of  time  in 
which  to  lay  out  and  prosecute  its  work ;  and  each  therefore  reqiiii-es  a 
different  course  of  studies,  programme  of  recitations,  and  text-books. 
This  difference  relates  partly  to  the  branches  embraced  ii\  the  course, 
and  partly  to  the  extent  to  which  the  study  of  each  branch  shall  be 
prosecuted.  The  necessity  of  a  practical  recognition  of  these  facts  and 
distinctions  is  apparent.  Of  graded  and  high  schools,  both  of  which 
are  indispensable  parts  of  eveiy  good  free  school  system — ^its  crowning 
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excellence,  indeed — something  will  be  said  at  another  time ;  I  desire 
now  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  first-mentioned  class — ^ungraded 
district  schools.  More  than  half  of  the  youthful  population  of  the  State 
attend  these  schools,  and  no  others.  In  these  humble  places  of  learning, 
sit  a  mtyority  of  the  children  of  the  people ;  here,  if  at  aU,  the  State 
must  reach  them,  and  do  them  good.  From  these  plain,  often  rude  and 
uncomfortable  school-houses,  uncounted  thousands  go  out  every  year,  to 
mingle  with  their  fellows  in  the  pursuits  of  life,  and  to  make  their  way 
as  best  they  can.  They  are  deprived  of  many  advantages  enjoyed 
the  scholars  in  cities  and  towns,  llarely  are  they  visited  by,  men 
competent  to  utter  golden  counsel,  wise  admonition,  or  words  of  loving 
encouragement.  Their  names  seldom  appear,  or  that  of  their  school,  in 
the  journals  of  the  day,  their  sequestrated  nooks  being  too  remote  from 
the  route  of  reporters,  and  their  work  too  humble  to  attract  the  pubUc 
eye.  And  so,  for  the  most  part,  they  go  on  their  way,  alone.  With 
grand  exceptions,  here  and  there,  the  best  teachers  seek  the  cities  and 
villages.  The  best  school-books  are  written  *for  the  meridian  of  cities 
and  towns,  specially  designed  and  adapted  to  their  more  elaborate  and 
extended  course  of  study,  and,  to  that  degree,  unsuited  to  the  ungraded 
country  schools.  Where  is  the  book  whose  author  wrote  and  plaimed 
with  a  special  and  intelligent  regard  for  the  circumstauces  and  needs  of 
these  schools  ? 

EFFECTS  OF  ELIMINATION  AND  REVISION. 

To  this  point  tlie  line  of  thought'pursiied,  has  again  brought  U8,  and 
once  more  the  question  meets  us :  If  ow  shall  these  schools  find  time  for 
the  Natural  Sciences  f 

By  a  carefhl  revision,  reconstruction  and  abbreviation  of  their  courses 
of  study ;  by  lopping  off  what  is  superfluous ;  excluding  what  is  prao- 
tically  useless,  or  merely  curious  and  fanciful ;  eliminating  whatever  be- 
longs to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  scholarship  than  that  contemplated 
in  the  district  schools,  and  whatever  is  not  essential  to  a  clear  and  thor- 
ough apprehension  of  the  main  principles  of  the  subject — and  thns 
bringing  together  and  compressing  into  a  brief,  rational  spaee,  those 
things,  and  those  things  only,  which  are  indispensably  necessary  to  be 
known  and  understood.  Applied  to  the  arithmetic  before  me,  this  pro- 
cess would  reduce  its  pages  from  400  to  not  more  than  150,  and,  for 
district  school  purposes,  enhance  it«  practical  value  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, inversely.  Applied  to  most  of  the  geographies  in  common  iise,  it 
would  brusli  away  the  rubbish  of  iwtty  detuils,-which  cumber  and  dis- 
figure them,  leaving  ui)on  their  thric<>  xlecimated  but  trebly  improved 
pages,  tliQse  things  only  wliich  district  school  children  have  time  to 
learn,  really  need  at  tliis  stage  of  their  education,  luid  may  reasonably 
hopo  to  remember,    Applied  to  the  loading  text-bopk^s  in  English  gram* 
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mar,  it  would  so  winnow  them  of  chaff,  surplusage,  amplification  andin- 
consequentialities,  that  their  authors  and  makers  would  scarcely  know 
them,  while  teachers  and  pupils  would  rejoice. 

With  equal  or  similar  advantaged,  the  eliminating  process  might  be  ap- 
plied to  nearly  every  other  branch  of  the  common  school  course,  and  the 
lesnlt  would  be  a  set  of  books  adapted  to  the  great  body  of  the  ungraded 
district  schools  of. the  State  —  books  free  from  useless  redundancies, 
tiresome  repetitions,  and  vexatious  comminglings  of  the  essential  and 
the  trivial — ^books,  every  page  of  whicli  would  contain  relevant  matt-er 
proi)er  to  be  learned,  and  susceptible  of  being  learned  witliin  a  reason- 
able time — ^books,  in  short,  adapted  to  the  first  stages  of  instruction,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  secure  to  all  the  youth  of  the  State  the  elements  of 
a  good  common  school  education.  Witli  such  books,  and  teachers  com- 
petent to  use  them,  there  would  be  time  enough,  and  to  spare,  for  the 
elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  the  rudiments  of  vocal  music  and 
drawing,  without  neglecting  any  of  the  old  branches,  but  on  the  con- 
baiy,  with  a  clearer  and  more  enduring  general  knowledge  of  each  one 
one  of  them.  The  need  of  such  a  revised  and  eliminated  set  of  hand- 
books for  the  use  of  this  great  body  of  elementary  schools,  is  so  api)a- 
rent  that  it  will  doubtless  soon  receive  the  attention  of  educators  and 
authors.  In  the  meantime,  teachers  in  these  schools  must  eliminate  and 
revise  for  themselves ;  not  assuming  that  whatever  is  in  the  book  must 
be  learned  and  recited,  and  that  one  paragraph,  page  or  chapter  is  about 
as  important  as  another ;  but,  thoughtfiilly  surveying  the  whole  field, 
the  circumstances  of  their  respective  schools,  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  and  the  time  within  which  it  must  be  accomplished,  let  them  mark 
out  and  determine  what  x>ortions  of  the  book  are  essential,  and  what  may 
be  dispensed  with,  so  far  as  their  particular  schools  are  concerned,  and 
strictly  adhere  to  the  hue  of  study  so  marked  out. 

•  WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  GOOD  TEXT-BOOK. 

"  It  is  not  by  any  means  necessarj-  that  a  text-book  should  be  perfect  f 
nor  that  it  should  contain  everything  belonging  to  tlie  subject  of  which 
it  treats.  Just  here,  it  seems  to  me,  has  been  the  mistake  of  most 
authors  and  makers  of  elementaiy  school  books.  There  are  innumera- 
ble things  appertaining  to  aritlimetic,  reading,  grammar,  natural  phi- 
losophy, hygiene,  etc. — things,  too,  of  much  ijitrinaic  interest  and  value, 
many  of  them,  and  desirable  enough  to  be  known — which  nevertheless 
are  whoUy  out  of  place  in  a  book  of  rudimentary  principles.  -^Vnd  yet,  as 
has  been  remarked,  most  school  books  are  burdened  with  these  extra- 
neous matters.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  account  for  this.  Some  school 
books  are  written,  others  are  madCj  and  others  still  are  partly  written 
and  paitly  made.    It  is  natural  that  an  educated,  scholarly  man  who,  as 
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aathor,  writes  a  book  on  a  given  subject,  should  desire  to  present  that 
subject  in  its  fullness,  with  all  of  its  relations  and  belongings ;  and  so 
the  specific  wants  of  the  school  and  class-room  are  lost  sight  of,  or  sac- 
rificed to  the  ideal  of  the  author.  True  authorship,  and  adaptation  to 
practical  uses,  conflict,  or  seem  to  conflict — ^the  former  prevails,  and  the 
work  that  should  end  with  a  hundred  pages,  grows  to  three  hundred. 
In  the  case  of  the  maJcers  of  school  books,  the  inspiration  of  authorship 
is  supplied  by  that  (such  as  it  is)  of  dollars  and  cents,  and  the  same  end 
is  reached  by  the  commercial,  mstead  of  the  literary  route — ^if  a  concise 
manual,  of  seventy-five  pages,  would  sell  for  as  much  as  essentially  the 
same  matter,  in  a  tumid  volume  of  five  time^  as  many  pages,  manuals 
would  be  plentiful,  and  huge  volumes  scarce. 

It  has  been  said,  and  repeated,  that  the  essential  outlines  and  princi- 
X)les  of  a  subject,  are  all  that  there  is  place  or  time  tor  in  the  ordinary 
grades  of  public  schools.  In  respect  to  the  natui*al  sciences,  the  lav 
itself  establishes  this  point,  though  really  too  obvious  to  need  confiima- 
tion — the  "  elements,''  rudiments,  first  things  of  the  sciences,  are  to  be 
taught  in  the  common  schools.  And  how  much  more  than  this  is  prac- 
ticable in  the  case  of  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography  or  historj'^  ?  What 
the  schools  attempt,  they  should  thoroughly  accomplish — ^less  than  the 
inidiments  cannot  be  undertaken,  and  thei^ie  may  be  thoroughly  mas- 
tered by  every  child,  in  the  aUoted  season  of  pupilage.  If  much  more 
is  attempted,  it  will  not  be  accomplished,  and  even  the  less  will  be  put 
at  hazard. 

FURTHEE  CONCERNING  THE  PROVINCE  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Do  we  not  here  see  the  nature  and  province  of  a  good  common  school 
text-book!  If  the  subject  is  one  requiring  a  c^^rtain  sequential  order  of 
treatment,  as  arithmetic,  grammar,  etc,  the  book  must  follow  such  plaa 
or  order — ^there  is,  in  such  branches,  but  one  proper  place  and  mode  o( 
beginning,  and  but  one  true  order  of  development.  Other jsubjects  ina| 
be  variously  and  yet  equally  well  studied,  and  commenced  in  many 
ferent  ways  and  places — such  are  spelling,  reailing,  geogi-aphy,  e 
But,  whatever  other  peculiarities  it  may  have,  or  lack,  a  good  elemen 
ary  text-book  should  have  two  characteristics — brevity  and  precisi* 
Li  some  subjects,  where  the  whole  sui)erstructure  stands  upon  a 
comprehensive  principles,  the  book  should  contain  all  of  those  princhj 
pies,  with  matter  enough  for  illustration  and  practice,  and  it  need  not 
contain  anything  more.  And  since  in  all  the  stages  of  element«r>"  nt 
struction,  the  memory  must  of  necessity  be  constantly  employed,  it  ■ 
evident  that  rules  and  principles  should  be  expressed  in  the  most  pTecni 
and  comprehensive  terms.  | 
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PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Besnming  the  consideration  of  those  changes  in  the  law  whose  effect 
will,  it  is  believed,  be  beneficial,  prominent  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  provisions  in  section  thirty-five,  for  the  establishment  and  support 
of  township  high  schools,  for  the  education  of  the  more  advanced  pupils. 
The  mode  of  procedure  is  simple :  Upon  petition  of  fifty  voters  of  the 
township,  the  question  is  first  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people 
at  some  stated  election  of  trustees;  if  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  are 
in  fovor  of  a-  high  school,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  select 
an  eligible  and  convenient  site,  and  establish  thereon  a  township  high 
schooL  The  management  and  control  of  the  school  vests  in  the  board 
of  trostees,  who  are  clothed  with  aU  the  powers  and  charged  with  all 
the  duties  of  school  directors,  in  respect  to  such  township  high  school — 
the  township  itself  being,  in  law,  a  school  district,  for  the  special  pur- 
pose named.  No  new  offices  are  created ;  no  additional  machinery  is 
required.  If  the  citizens  of  a  township  desire  a  high  school,  where 
their  children  can  pursue  the  more  advanced  studies,  they  have  but  to 
attend  the  election  and  vote  for  it.  The  trustees  thereupon  become  ex- 
officio  directors  for  such  high  school,  with  ample  powers,  and  the  thing 
is  done. 

The  advantages  afforded  by  this  provision  are  so  great  and  obvious, 

that  a  marked  increase  in  the  jiumber  of  good  public  high  schools  is 

confidently  anticipated.    It  brings  the  means  of  higher -instruction  to 

the  very  doors,  as  it  were,  of  the  people.    It  saves  the  expense,  and  the 

moral  and  social  risks,  incident  to  boarding  schools,  and  other  institu- 

l&ms  remote  from  the  salutary  restraints  of  home.    It  plants  in  the 

midst  of  every  townsliip  adopting  the  plan,  a  schocJl,  the  influence  of 

irhich  will,  in  time,  favorably  affect  the  tone  of  society,  and  nearly  every 

interest  of  the  community,  not  exceptingthe  value  of  real  estate  and 

iother  property ;  for  it  will  invite  those  who  seek  homes  where  tliey  can 

•educate  their  cliildren  without  being  parted  from  them — families  of 

I 

ineans,  intelligence  and  refinement — whose  coming  is  a  blessing  to  any 
Community.  It  will  powerfully  tend  to  equalize  the  educational  facili- 
ties of  the  State,  which  are  now  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  cities  and 
IfSlages, 

PBELIMmABY  OBSERVATIONS. 

This  admirable  provision  of  oui:^  new  school  law  might  here  be  dis- 

hiissed,  without  further  comment,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  whole 

^Ucy  of  free  public  high  schools  is  questioned  in  some  quarters — nay, 

lie  very  competency  of  a  commonwealth  to  go  beyond  the  rudiments, 

Km  its  free  school  work,  is  sharply  challenged  by  not  a  few  very  able 

niters  and  thinkers.    There  are  signs  of  a  combined  and  somewhat 
VoL  n— 26 
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formidable  attempt  to  push  the  States  back  firom  their  advanced  posi- 
tions, and  compel  them  to  stop  \^ith  the  elements — ^leaving  the  rest  of 
the  field  to  be  occupied  and  developed  by  other  instrumentalities  and 
forces.    These  facts  may  justify  a  few  words  touching  the  very  serious 
question  involved,  which  is  no  less  than  this :     How  far  should  a  State 
undertake  to  provide  for  the  education  of  its  children  at  public  costf  is 
the  high  school  a  proper  and  legitimate  part  of  a*  general  free  school 
system!    To  these  questions  I  answer,  yes  ^  my  judgment  appro^ing^ 
and  my  whole  soul  most  joyously  assenting  thereto.    I  believe  that  the 
very  best  and  grandest  thing  a  commonwealth  can  do  for  its  children  is 
to  educate  them — ^that  no  other  expenditures  of  the  public  revenue  yield 
such  rich  and  sure  returns — that,  the  question  for  enlightened  states- 
mansliip  to  ask  is,  not  how  little,  but  how  much  can  be  done  for  imiver- 
sal  education.    I  would  see  every  American  Stat«  add  to  the  elementary 
school,  the  grammar  school ;  to  the  grammar  school,  the  high  school ; 
to  the  high  school,  the  State  university;  and  to  the  State  university,  I 
would  see  the  American  Congress  add  a  grand  national  university,  as 
the  fitting  top-stone  to  the  whole  magnificent  edifice.    And  I  would 
have  the  whole,  free — every  door  fiung  wide  open,  and  the  invitation 
repeated  along  the  whole  line,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other :  "  Who- 
soever will,  let  him  come."    For  every  dollar  given  by  the  State  or  the 
nation  to  railroads,  a  hundred  should  be  given  to  common  schools  ;  for 
every  acre  of  land  bestowed  in  subsidy  upon  gigantic  corporations, 
square  miles  should  be  grantexl  to  universities  for  the  people.    A  frac- 
tion of  the  public  domain  surrendered  during  the  last  ten  years,  to  tiie 
insatiable  rapacity  of  monster  monopolies,  whose  formidable  power 
already  enables  them  to  plunder  the  people  with  impunity,  and  even  to 
defy  the  government  itself,  would  have  reared  in  every  State  of  tiie 
Union  a  free  university,  witli  princely  endowments,  to  bless  the  people,* 
honor  the  government,  and  ennoble  the  nation  forever.   These  remorse- 
less oligarchies  have  filched  from  the  nation  its  richest  domain,  and  from 
the  people  and  posterity,  their  just  inheritance — ^and  yet  they  clamor  for 
more.    Meantime  the  little  that  was  saved  in  better  days,  and  consecra- 
ted to  the  education  of  the  people,  is  often  grudgingly  allowed ;  the  free 
universities  and  colleges  are  crippled  for  means,  and  a  deternmied  effixt 
is  made  to  force  the  States  to  call  in  their  advanced  free  scihool  outposts, 
close  their  high  schools  and  colleges,  and  retire  within  the  elementary 
lines  of  fifty  years  ago.    Against  all  this  I  protest,  in  the  name  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  millions  of  youth  whom  these  men  would  remaud  to 
the  beggarly  rudiments  of  knowledge. 

SPHERE  OF  THE  STATE  IN  EDUCATION. 

But  the  inquiry  recurs:    How  far  should  a  commonwealth  assamfi 
the  work  of  education  at  public  cost  ?    The  question  points  diracdy 
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down  to  the  fhndamental  principles  of  civil  government — ^to  the  bed- 
rock of  political  science.  It  confronts  us  at  once  with  these  other 
qoeations :  .What  is  a  State— of  what  elements  composed — how  con- 
stracted,  and  how  put  in  the  way  of  surest  and  strongest  growth  and 
and  development?  The  needs  of  the  State,  as  such,  are  the  true  meas- 
ure of  its  obligations  in  this  matter  of  education ;  and  these  needs  will 
be  man^^  or  few,  great  or  small,  according  to  our  conception  of  what  the 
State  itself  should  be.  Our  conception  of  it  cannot  be  other  or  less 
than  that  of  a  free  republican  commonwealth,  in  which  the  agency  of 
all  is  the  me^ns,  and  the  happiness  of  all  is  the  object,  of  government 
As  there  is  no  liberty  without  law — ^no  justice  without  a  supreme  rule  of 
right — such  a  commonwealth  is  grounded,  of  necessity,  first,  upon  those 
miiversal  and  immutable  maxims  of  truth  and  right  which  underiie  the 
thought  of  Cliristendom ;  and  second,  upon  a  clear  translation  of  those 
fundamental  maxims  into  the  forms  of  written  constitutions  and  laws. 
These  must  be  understood,  to  be  of  any  worth  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
State — ^understood  by  all,  to  be  of  highest  worth,  of  absolute  saving 
power  to  the  State^  But  how  can  they  be  understood  except  they  be 
readt    How  understood  by  all,  except  read  by  all! 

Here,  then,  begins  the  duty,  and  of  course  the  right  and  power  of  the 
State  in  the  matter  of  public  education ;  upon  this  broad  foundation 
abides,  and  will  ever  abide,  the  initial  prerogatives  of  a  commonwealth 
in  respect  to  the  instruction  of  its  people.    It  must  teach  its  children  to 
read.    It  must  see  that  thLs  key  to  almost  all  acquisition  (ability  to 
read),  is  in  the  hands  of  all  its  youth.    It  is  a  primal  necessity  of  it 
organic  life,  viewed  from  the  stand-point  of  political  philosophy  and  ot 
history.    And  as  the  achievement  of  this  object  is  vital  to  the  State,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  left  to  the  caprices  and  contingencies  of  individuals, 
or  even  of  associated  effort  or  enterprise,  the  State  itself  must  under- 
take and  carry  on  the  work.    It  is  too  gigantic  for  private  capitiil ,  too 
^"momentous  for  the  mischances  of  private  judgment    The  (K)mmon- 
P  wealth,  in  its  strong  and  benign  sovereignty,  must  stretch  forth  its  arm 
i  and  do  this  thing.  _  ^ 

^  Hence,  the  common  d'strict  school,  wherein  a  knowledge  of  the  or- 
iTHiography,  and  of  the  reading  and  writing  of  the  vernacular  language 
w  the  country  is  the  principal  thing,  to  which  are  added  the  science  and 
^art  of  calculation,  and  the  few  other  rudimentary  branches  properly  re- 
hhted  to  the  central  study,  and  usually  included  in  the  common  district 
^hools  of  our  country.  Up  to  this  point  there  is  no  essential  difference 
of  opinion,  that  I  know  of,  among  those  who  believe  in  public  education 
at  all.  Thus  much,  it  it  is  conceded,  the  State  can  and  should  do  for  the 
education  of  her  children,  at  public  cost.  But,  while  what  has  now 
been  said  does  not  touch  the  really  debatable  i>()rtion  of  the  field  in- 
volved in  the  question  we  are  to  discuss,  it  does,  I  think,  throw  some 
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light  upon  it.  Indeed,  if  there  is  any  clew  to  guide  ns  through,  and  out 
of  the  mazes  of  vagueness  and  uncertainty  in  respect  to  this  matter,  it 
must  be  found,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  application  of  the  admitted  and 
established  principles  already  referred  to.  The  State  provides  for  all, 
at  public  cost,  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  because  it  is  to 
her  interest  to  do  so ;  because  so  much,  at  least,  of  knowledge  is  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare,  if  not  to  the  existence,  in  the  long  run,  of  a  popular 
form  of  goverrfment  5  and  because  experience  proves  that  such  provision 
cannot  safely  be  left  to  the  voluntary  action  of  the  individual  citizen. 
By  parity  of  reasoning,  the  claims  of  public  high  schools  to  a  set- 
tled place  in  the  educational  provisions  of  the  State,  are  also  estab- 
lished. 

BENEFITS  TO  THE  STATE. 

The  commonwealth  needs,  throngh  all  her  manifold  industries  and  en- 
terprises, many  thousands  of  persons  who  have  more  than  the  rudiments 
of  knowledge.  The  supply  of  persons  of  such  advanced  culture,  through 
the  private  institutions  of  the  country,  is  not  equal  to  the  public  need, 
and  hence  the  State  should  interpose  to  supplement  l^e  work.  The 
same  may  be  said,  with  even  greater  truth  and  empliasis,  of  that  pro- 
founder  learning,  that  higher  and  wider  culture,  which  it  is  the  pi-ovince 
of  the  university  to  bestow.  The  loss  which  nearly  or  quite  j\ll  the  com- 
monwealths in  this  republic  sustain,  because  so  few  of  their  young  men 
are  qualified  to  act  as  leaders  in  the  discovery,  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  their  wonderful  natural  resources,  and  in  lamping  the  people  on- 
ward and  upward  towards  a  worthier  and  grander  ci\ilization,  is,  I  be- 
lieve, simply  incalculable. 

Tlie  amount  of  latent  and  dormant  power ;  of  wealth-discovering  and 
wealth-producing  energy- ;  of  beauty-loving  and  beauty-inspiring  taste 
and  skill,  that  lies  concealed  and  slumbering  in  the  brains  and  hearts 
and  hands  of  the  keen,  shrewd,  capable,  but  imtutored  inilliims  of  our 
youth,  is  beyond  computation.  Now,  over  all  this  unreclaimed  but  mag- 
nificent intellectual  and  moral  territory,  over  all  these  minds  and  souls 
and  bodies,  with  their  untold  possibilities  of  good,  the  State  has,  in  my 
opinion,  a  sort  of  right  of  eminent  domain,  and  not  only  may,  but  should 
exercise  it  in  the  interest  of  her  own  prosperity  and  dignity.  If  he  who 
makes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  but  one  grew  before,  is  justly 
entitled  to  the  name  of  public  benefactor,  of  how  much  greater  honor 
shall  he  be  counted  wortliy  who  gives  to  the  world  a  trained  and  pol- 
ished intellect,  for  blind  and  ,stux)id  ignorance  f  Is  not  the  one  blade  of 
grass  thereby  multiplied  an  hundred  fold !  To  do  this  on  the  grand 
scale  of  the  whole  body  politic,  by  providing  conmiou  schools  for  aD^ 
and  high  schools  and  universities  for  as  many  as  desire  to  enter  them. 
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I  believe  to  be  tbe  unstrained  prerogative  and  the  manifest  duty  of  the 
Stat«.  But,  in  addition  to  the  argument  derived  from  the  nature  and 
functions  of  the  State  as  a  supreme  political  corporation,  the  view  that 
public  education  shodld  not  stop  with  the  common  district  school,  is  sup- 
ported by  other  considerations. 

EFFECT  UPON  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  common  schools  themselves  are  the  better  for  the  public  high 
schools,  and  the  high  schools  for  the  university.  The  high  school  is  to 
the  elementary,  what  the  upper  classes  of  a  graded  school  are  to  the 
lower — a  sharp  and  perpetual  incentive  to  assiduity  and  effort.  I  will 
not  say  that  without  the  spur  of  the  high  school  the  common  schools 
could  not  be  kept  up  to  a  x>aying.  standard  of  excellence,  but  it  is  very 
safe  to  say  that  they  would  deteriorate  in  spirit  and  efficiency,  even  with 
greatly  increased  energy  and  vigilauce  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  As 
quickeners  of  the  common  schools,  down  through  all  their  various  gra- 
dations, high  schools  are  of  very  great  value. 

THE  RIGHTS  INVOLVED. 

As  to  the  rights  involved,  I  do  not  see  how  the  State  can  logically  or 
equitably  limit  its  provisions  to  the  rudimentary  schools.  To  do  so  is 
to  stop  at  precisely  the  point  where,  to  the  poor  man,  the  question  of 
expense  obliges  him  to  arrest  the  further  progress  of  his  children.  The 
cost  of  tuition  and  accessories,  in  good  private  institutions,  correspond- 
ing in  grade  to  public  high  schools,  is,  to  the  masses  of  persons  in  indi- 
gent circumstances,  simply  prohibitive ;  so  that  to  them  the  public  high 
school  is  the  only  means  of  bestowing  upon  their  children  anji:hing 
more  than  a  mere  elementary  educatioii.  And  when  we  come  to  the 
college  and  university  courses,  the  doors  are  still  more  closely  barred 
against  them.   . 

The  effect  of  this  is  to  erect  and  perpetuate  those  Imrriers  between  the 
affluent  and  the  indigent,  which  every  consideration  of  justice  and  of 
political  prudence  requires  should  be  removed — ^to  create,  in  fact,  an 
aristocracy  of  learning,  in  addition  to  that  of  wealth,  which  is  already 
the  just  opprobrium  of  our  country.  It  seems  to  say  to  the  children  of 
the  poor:  "Thus  far,  but  no  further.  Your  utter  mental  nakedness 
shall  be  decently  covered  with  homespun,  but  the  puri>le  and  fine  linen 
of  culture  are  not  tor  you.  No  matter  how  great  your  natural  abilities, 
how  inten^^e  your  longings  to  enter  the  upper  sanctuaries  of  the  temple, 
you  must  stay  in  the  basement.  Of  bread  and  milk  yon  shall  have  an 
abundance,  but  at  the  tables  of  the  gods  you  must  not  sit."  It  seems  t.) 
me  that  too  little  is  commonly  made  of  this  view  of  the  case.  By  elim- 
inating the  high  school  from  the  system,  the  State  misses  the  most 
preciouis  and  princely  returuB  for  the  bounty  already  bestowed — ^it  with- 
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draws  its  hand  just  as  the  harvest  is  ripening  for  the  sickle — ^remanding 
to  eclipse  many  and  many  a  youthfdl  intellect  just  rising  to  the  plsuie  of 
X>erpetual  day,  and  of  unending  growth. 

Kor  is  the  luxury  of  learning,  under  the  fi^ee  high  school  system,  a 
bounty  to  the  jwor,  bestowed  ui)ou  them  by  the  rich,  as  is  so  confidently 
asserted.  Into  every  dollar  of  tax  paid  by  the  property-owner,  has  gone 
.a  traction  from  the  brawny  arm  of  the  laborer,  and  from  the  weary 
brain  of  the  salaried  clerk  and  manager.  This  process,  whereby  capital 
lays  its  special  burdens  upon  the  poor,  upon  labor,  may  not  be  seen  or 
acknowledged,  but  it  goes  on  all  the  time  and  everywhere,  sure  as  &te, 
inexorable  as  death.  Tax  the  wealthy  employer  to  support  the  high 
school,  and  the  employee  must  pay  a  portion  of  that  tax  in  the  form  of 
lower  wages,  though  his  own  name  is  not  to  be  found  at  all  on  the  books 
of  the  assessor.  When  the  millionaire's  check  lifts  an  invoice  of  carpets 
from  the  custom-house,  and  an  elegant  Wilton  or  Moquette  comes  to 
brighten  our  parlors,  do  we  say  that  he  has  paid  the  "  duty '^f  that  to 
that  extent  the  luxury  is  a  largess  to  us  f  l^ot  so.  We  know  that  in  the 
form  of  "  profits  "  we  have  paid  the  duty  for  the  merchant  prince,  and 
a  portion  of  his  accumulating  wealth  besides.  So  the  laborer,  one  of 
the  factors  in  the  product  of  human  industry,  gives  to  property,  every- 
where, a  large  share  of  its  value,  pays  a  part  of  it«  taxes,  and  contributes 
to  the  fortune  of  the  capitalist.  If  in  this  business,  therefore,  there  is 
place  for  gratitude  on  either  side,  it  is  certainly  in  the  heai*t«  of  those 
who,  in  God's  providence,  are  permitted  to  accumulate  wealth  from  the 
sweat  and  exhaustion  of  the  multitudes  to  whom  the  common  lot  has  fal- 
len. And  I  think  we  may  thank  God  that  there  are  not  a  few  grand 
natures,  unhardened  by  prosperity,  who  rejoice  that  it  is  in  their  power 
to  acknowledge  and  fuliill  their  obligations,  in  some  little  measure, 
through  the  cheap  and  beneficent  agency  of  free  public  high  schools. 

It  is  still  further  to  be  said,  in  this  direction,  that  the  poor  make 
greater  sacrifices  in  merely  dispensing  with  the  needed  services  of  their 
children,  especially  at  the  age  when  high  school  studies  are  entered 
upon,  than  do  the  rich  in  the  payment  of  the  heaviest  taxes  ever  im- 
posed upon  them.  The  money  value  of  the  services  of  his  sons,  which 
many  a  poor  man  cheerfully  foregoes  in  order  to  give  them  the  benefits 
of  the  high  school,  is  often  greater  than  tbe  taxes  paid  by  the  rich  in 
cash  for  the  maintenance  of  such  schools.  Well  do  I  know  what  a 
painful  struggle  it  often  is  between  poverty  and  parental  love*befoie 
the  decision  is  made.  And  shall  not  these  people  have  some  of  the 
credit  due  to  those  who  add  to  the  number  of  intelligent  citizens  ? 

And,  then,  the  poor  who  have  a  little  property,  pay  their  share  of  the 
taxes.  The  amount  may  be  small ;  but  in  proportion  to  their  means,  it 
is  equal  to  that  paid  by  the  wealthiest.  But  there  the  analogy  ceases. 
To  the  rich,  the  public  high  school  is  a  matter  of  comparative  indiffer- 
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enee ;  the  best  private  institations  are  within  their  reach.  But  to  the 
poor,  the  boon  which  comes  with  that  pittance  of  tax,  is  treasure  in- 
deed. Close  the  public  high  school,  and  they  are  almost  wholly  with- 
out recourse.  There  is  practically  no  danger  that  the  number  of  high 
schools  demanded  will  increa^  so  rapidly  as  to  alarm  the  economist 
and  the  tax-payers.  It  is  remarkable  how  steady  the  ratio  remains  be- 
tween the  number  of  high  school  pupils,  and  the  whole  ntunber  of 
sdiolars,  in  a  given  city  or  State.  Despite  the  e;xhaustless  attractions 
of  the  higher  walks  of  learning,  and  the  increased  opportunities  of  pur- 
suing them,  the  percentage  of  those  who  choose  to  enter  them  does  not 
materially  vary  from  year  to  year ;  taking  as  a  basis  the  entire  enroll- 
ment. But  the  point  is  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  high  school  at- 
toidance  is  clear  gain  to  the  cause  of  learning,  and  to  the  coimtry. 
That  is,  without  the  public  high  school,  at  least  one-half  (I  believe 
three-fourths),  of  those  attending,  would  have  stopped  with  the  rudi- 
ments ;  some  from  indifierence,  the  most  from  inability  to  enter  private 
institutions. 

OTHER  BENEFICIAL  EFFECTS. 

There  is  another  consideration  bearing  upon  this  question  :  The  ef- 
fect of  public  high  schools  upon  the  cost  of  tuition  in  private  schools  of 
like  grade,  and  more  especially  upon  their  character  and  standard  of 
excellence.  This  influence  is  very  great,  in  both  of  those  directions ; 
much  greater  than  is  generally  imagined.  In  fact,  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  retention  of  the  public  high  school  might  not  be  successfully  ar- 
gued as  a  measure  of  public  economy  and  utility,  on  those  two  grounds 
alone. 

The  cost,  per  capita,  of  education  in  the  public  schools  is  often  criti- 
dsed,  and  the  smallness  of  the  difference  in  cost  between  public  and 
private  schools  is  remarked  upon  to  the  disparagement  of  the  former. 
Bat  abolish  the  public  schools,  and  note  the  effect.  An^mmediate  and 
enormous  advance  of  tuition  and  other  expenses  would  certainly  follow. 
Take  away  the  ubiquitous  and  gigantic  competition  of  the  public  schools, 
and  the  old  monopoly  prices  would  be  restored  as  sure  as  that  human 
nature  will  remain  unchanged. 

But  even  more  potent  and  imperative  has  been  the  effect  of  public 
schools,  especially  public  high  schools,  upon  tlie  literary  character  of 
private  schools  of  like  nominal  grade.  It  has  swept  through  them  like 
a  hurricane,  blowing  the  chaff*  and  pretense  to  the  four  winds.  Every 
good  public  high  school  takes  the  breath  clean  out  of  half  the  sham 
academies  and  select  private  schools  for  miles  around,  and  forces  the 
rest  of  th^n  to  ^^new  departures"  In  scholarship  and  thoroughness,  with 
aU  speed.  This  is  a  great  and  positive  public  benefit — one  with  which  we 
are  all  £amiliar,  and  which  cannot  be  questioned. 
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I  believe  then,  as  already  remarked,  that  the  question  for  American 
statesmen  is,  not  how  UttlSj  but  how  much  can  the  State  properly  do  for 
the  education  of  its  children ;  that  the  one  thing  most  precious  in  the 
sight  of  Grod  and  of  all  good  men,  is  the  welfare  and  growth  of  the  im- 
mortal mind,  and  that  to  secure  this,  legislatures  should  go  to  the  verge 
of  their  constitutional  i)Owers,  courts  to  the  limit  of  liberality'  of  construc- 
tion, and  executives  to  the  extreme  of  official  prerogative.  I  bdJeve 
that  an  American  State  may  and  should  supplement  the  district  school 
with  the  high  school,  and  the  high  school  with  the  university,  all  at  the 
'public  cost  'j  exhibiting  to  the  world  the  noblest  fruitage  of  the  oentury 
— a  model  free  school  system.  And  when  at  the  head  of  the  long  line  of 
educational  forces  there  stands,  as  sooner  or  later  there  surely  will  stand, 
a  great  National  University,  fitly  symbolizing  the  culture,  refinement 
and  dignity  of  the  Great  Eepublic,  then  will  our  system  of  public  educa- 
tion be  indeed  complete. 

NO  ANTAGONISM. 

Between  these  public  high  schools  and  universities  of  the  State,  and  . 
the  academies,  colleges  and  universities  organized  •and  supported  by  the 
religious  bodies  and  church  denominations  of  the  country,  there  ib  no 
necessary  antagonism  whatever;  and  it  must  remain  one  of  the  unac- 
countable facta  of  these  times  that  such  a  state  of  semi-belligeran<7 
should  ever  have  been  presumed  to  exist.  But  it  is  too  patent  for  denial 
that  among  the  active  and  potent  elements  of  opposition  to  higher  edu- 
cation by  the  State,  this  idea  of  antagonism  must  just  now  be  included. 
The  right  of  christian  men  to  build,  endow  and  manage  schools  of 
higher  learning,  no  reasonable  man  will  dispute.  The  history  of  in- 
stitutions so  organized  and  conducted,  is  too  honorable,  too  illustrious^ 
too  full  of  good,  to  allow  of  any  other  sentiment  towards  them  than  that 
of  respect  and  good  will.  But  for  these  colleges,  the  world  would  have 
missed  many  of  its  noblest  scholars,  and  the  free  school  system  itself 
would  i>robably  never  have  been  bom.  But  as  has  been  shown,  the 
right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  organize,  sustain  and  manage  high 
schools,  colleges  and  univermties,  rest  upon  the  same  arguments  as  those 
which  sustain  the  common  school  system.  Governments,  both  mon- 
archical and  republican,  have  too  long  exercised  this  right  to  relin- 
quish it  now.  I  trust  and  believe  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  prob- 
ability that  any  American  State  will  forego  this  right,  and  fail  to 
jirovide  for  higher  education.  The  evident  tendencies  of  public  thought 
and  feeling  lie  in  quite  the  contrary  direction.  It  may  therefore 
be  counted  as  an  establislied  fact,  that  there  will  be  through  the 
future,  "as  there  are  now,  both  state  and  christian,  or  denominational, 
colleges ;  nor  can  I  perceive  why  any  intelligent  Mend  of  higher  edu- 
cation (diould  wish  to  see  either  class  disappear.    For,  1.  State  aid 
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seems  necessary  to  fully  provide  institutions  of  the  highest  class.  The 
cost  of  buildings,  libraries,  ax)paratus  and  instruction,  of  the  best  and 
most  ample  character,  is  so  great,  that  it  is  rarely  met  by  private  munifl- 
cence — only  in  the  oldest  and  richest  communities  can  such  a  result  be 
expected.  If  this  be  so,  it  follows  that  in  most  of  the  states,  if  not  in 
all,  we  shall  not  for  a  long  series  of  years  have  institutions  of  highest 
grade  and  amplest  facilities,  without  State  support. 

2.  It  is  quite  certain  that  this  aid  furnished  to  the  State  universities, 
diminishes  nothing  of  the  amount  available  .for  the  denominational  col- 
leges, but,  on  the  contrary,  the  friends  of  those  colleges  are  stimulated 
to  much  larger  gifts  by  the  necessity  of  making  their  institutions  to 
some  extent  comparable  with  the  State  University.  The  history  of  the 
several  newer  States  will  show  that  those  in  which  a  flourishing  State 
tmiversity  exists,  have  not  fallen  short  of  the  others  in  the  amount  of 
endowments  given  to  the  denominational  colleges;  and  also  that  a 
marked  increase  of  donations  to  the  Aiiids  of  such  colleges  has  followed 
close  ux>on  the  establishment  of  State  institutions  of  high  character  in 

.  the  older  States- 

3.  It  is  evident  that  the  State  will  not  supply  universities  and  colleges 
sufficient  to  meet  the  whole  demand.  One  or  even  two  State  universi- 
ties, however  ample  in  accommodations  and  conveniences,  cannot  pro- 
vide for  the  higher  instruction  of  all  the  youth  of  the  commonwealth, 
who  may  need  or  desire  such  instruction ;  and  as  the  number  of  such 
youth  will  constantly  increase,  it  is  ob\ious  that  there  will  ever  remain 
ample  room  for  all  that  i>iivate  munificence  may  be  able  and  willing  to 
do.  Hence  there  can  be  no  nunous  competition,  for  students,  between 
the  State  universities  and  the  denominational  colleges.  The  common 
remark,  that  we  have  too  many  colleges,  is  not  true — the  trouble  is  not 
in  a  surplus  of  good  colleges,  but  in  a  lack  of  students.  There  is  not  a 
county  in  Illinois  which  could  not  and  should  not  furnish  young  men 
enough  to  fill  the  class-rooms  and  lecture  halls  of  the  college  located  in 
sach  county,  without  the  help  of  one  student  from  abroad.  For  every 
appeal  to  the  churches  and  to  the  public  for  funds  for  these  colleges,  a 
hundred  stirring  addresses  to  young  men  should  be  delivered,  setting 
forth  the  natiwo  and  value  of  higher  learning,  and  inciting  them  to  turn 
their  steps  towards  college  halls.  The  assiunption  that  the  time  for 
such  a]>])eals  has  gone  by — that  young  men  need  no  enlightenment  on 
the  subject — is  a  great  mistake ;  that  is  the  very  end  of  the  line  where 
work  is  now  most  needed,  and  where  it  would  be  most  productive.  This 
leads  to  the  remark, 

4.  It  is  well  known  to  the  observant,  that  the  presence  of  institutions 
of  learning^  stimulates  the  love  of  learning,  and  stirs  up  many  to  seek 
education,  who,  in  the  absence  of  such  influence,  would  remain  con- 
sented without  it.    The  higher  and  larger  the  institution,  the  greater 
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the  influence  in  this  direction.  A  State  university,  because  of  its 
broader  and  more  public  relations  and  character,  as  well  as  its  larger 
endowments  and  greater  attractions,  has  a  much  more  powerful  influ- 
ence in  stimulating  the  desire  for  education,  than  denominational  schools 
have,  or  in  the  nature  of  things  can  have.  But,  not  all  who  are  incited 
to  educate  themselves  by  the  influence  of  the  State  University,  will  go 
to  it  for  their  education,  by  any  means ;  but  many,  because  of  denomi- 
national afi^ities,  or  the  wishes  of  parents  and  friends,  will  still  seek 
the  denominational  schools^  and  thus  the  State  University,  while  it 
draws  some  from  the  denominational  colleges.  Sends  to  those  colleges 
still  larger  numbers,  through  its  general  stimulating  force.  I  would 
much  rather  attempt  to  endow  and  maintain  a  denominational  college 
in  a  State  having  a  good  State  university,  than  in  one  having  no  sudi 
university. 

5.  The  State  University  ought,  bv  its  public  ctaracter,  to  furnish  a 
rallying  point,  where  all  the  educational  and  scientiflc  men  of  the  State 
may  meet  on  equal  ground,  with  equal  rights,  to  consult  for  the  general 
well  being  of  all  the  literary  and  educational  intstitutions  of  the  State. 
Thus  used,  it  could  never  become  the  rival,  much  less  the  foe,  of  other 
institutions,  since  all  the  officers  and  friends  of  those  institutions  would  be 
constituents  of  the  State  University,  and  would  have  a  voice  in  its  control 

6.  Again,  and  Anally,  the  State  University  has  a  field  of  its  own, 
outside  that  of  mere  general  learning,  into  which  the  denominational 
colleges  do  not,  as  a  general  rule,  desire  to  enter.  I  refer  to  the  secular 
professions,  aiid  especially  to  the  scientific  courses.  The  denominational 
schools  have,  primarily,  a  religious  end.  Their  avowed  object  is  to  pro- 
mote christian  education  in  connection  with  their  several  churches. 
They  have  in  some  cases  attached  schools  of  law  or  medicine,  but  have 
rarely  attempted  the  more  extended  courses  in  applied  science. 

A  consideration  of  all  these  points,  and  of  the  relations  of  all  these 
higher  institutions  to  the  common  schools,  to  the  nation  itself  and  its 
civilization,  to  the  progress  of  science  and  sound  learning,  wUl  certainly 
oonvince  the  unprejudiced  mind,  not  only  that  no  antagonism  or  jeal- 
ousy should  be  thought  of  or  imagined,  but  that  the  closest  affiliation 
and  the  largest  sympathy  should  always  subsist  and  be  carefully  cher- 
ished between  the  universities  built  by  the  States,  and  those  that  are 
founded  by  its  christian  citizens. 


EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  RIGHTS. 

The  new  law  also  seeks  to  secure  to,  and  to  protect  all  the  school- 
going  population  of  the  State  in,  the  equal  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights 
and  benefits  of  the  public  schools. 
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The  first  section  of  the  eighth  article  of  the  State  Constitutiou  pro- 
Tides  that :  '^  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  a  thorough  and  efEl- 
dent  system  of  free  schools^  whereby  all  the  children  of  this  State  may 
receive  a  good  common  school  education."  In  remarking  upon  the  force 
and  efiect  of  this  section  of  the  fundamental  law,  in  my  last  biennial 
report,  the  following  language  was  used :  It  establishes  the  principle 
Uiat  hereafter  all  the  school-going  children  in  Illinois,  shall  be  equally 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  free  public  schools,  without  exception  or 
discrimination.  All  the  youth  of  the  State  are,  and  henceforth  shall  be,  * 
equal  before  the  law,  in  respect  to  their  claims  to  a  good  common  school 
education.  '  Whatever  laws  the  General  Assembly  may  pass  in  relation 
txr  public  education — ^whatever  system  of  common  schools  may  be 
adopted — must  be  in  harmony  with  this  fundamental  principle;  and 
whatever  inhibitive  or  restrictive  provisions  there  may  be  in  any  exist- 
ing school  laws,  in  relation  to  fi-ee  schools — ^whatever  therein  is  incom- 
patible or  in  conflict  with  this  broad  and  catholic  rule  of  the  funda- 
mental law,  is  already  abrogated  by  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself,  and  the  school  system,  in  all  its  parts  and  operations, 
must  be  administered  in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
new  Constitution,  which  recognizes  no  distinctions  or  disabilities  among 
the  youth  of  the  State. 

That  view  of  the  case  was  entertained  and  published  prior  to  the 
meeting  of  the  first  General  Assembly  convened  under  the  new  Consti- 
tution, and  previous,  of  course,  to  any  legislation  on  the  subject.  Its 
correctness  was  never  seriously  questioned,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  the 
schools  oif  the  State,  with  occasional  exceptions,  were  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance therewith.  Recognizing  the  same  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
organic  law,  and  in  practical  furtherance  of  its  paramount  requirements, 
the  Twenty-Seventh  General  Assembly  enacted  that  every  board  of 
school  directors  should  ^^  establish  and  keep  in  operation  a  sufficient 
number  of  free  schools  for  the  proi)er  accommodation  of  all  children  in 
the  district  over  the  age  of  six  and  under  twenty -one  years,  a7id  shall 
secure  to  all  such  children  the  right  and  opportunity  to  an  equal  education 
til  such  free  schools.^ 

In  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the  legislature,  I  caused  twenty  thou- 
sand copies  of  the  new  school  law  to  be  printed  and  distributed  among 
school  officers,  with  notes  explanatory  of  its  more  important  provisions. 
In  commenting  upon  the  above  provision,  found  in  the  48th  section  of 
the  act,  the  following  language  was  used :  Every  child  over  the  age  of 
six  and  under  twenty-one  years,  has  a  legal,  constitutional,  and  there- 
fore indefeasible  right  to  the  benefits  and  privileges  of  the  free  schools 
of  the  district  in  which  he  resides.  Directors  are  peremptorily  enjoined 
to  "secure  to  all  such  children  the  right  and  opportunity  to  an  equal 
education  in  such  free  schools."    "No  such  child  can  be  denied  the  enjoy- 
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ment  of  such  right  and  opportunity,  except  for  his  own  incorrigibly  bad 
conduct ;  and  any  child  unlawfully  deprived  of  the  right  and  opportu- 
nity to  such  equal  education,  may  have  redress  at  law,  and  the  directors 
who  cause  or  permit  such  deprivation,  will  be  liable  to  all  the  penalties 
prescribed  in  the  act  for  unlawfid  conduct  and  neglect  of  duty.  The 
State  has  undertaken  to  provide  for  the  elementary  education  of  all  its 
children,  without  distinction,  committing  itself  thereto  by  the  sanctions 
of  the  fundamental  law,  and  any  attempt  to  exclude  from  the  benefits 
6f  that  provision,  designed  for  all, 'even  the  poorest  and  humblest  child 
legally  entitled  thereto,  would  be  an  offense  against  the  wise  purpose, 
as  well  as  against  the  authority  and  dignity  of  the  common w<^th,which 
it  could  not  suffer  to  pass  unnoticed.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  add  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  schools  have  been  conducted  in  accordance  with  those 
explanations  of  what  was^  and  is,  believed  to  be  the  true  mteut  of  the 
law,  and  that  comparatively  few  instances  have  come  to  my  notice  of  a 
•  set  purpose  to  disregard  the  rights  of  any  class  of  our  youth. 

Section  48  further  provides  that  boards  of  school  directors  "shall  have 
power  to  assign  pupils  to  the  several  schools.''  Several  instances  have 
been  reported  where  directors,  assuming  that  this  clause  ref^&rs  espe- 
cially to  colored  pupils,  have  construed  it  as  conferring  upon  them  au- 
thority to  take  such  pupils  out  of  their  proper  grades  and  classes  in  the 
same  school,  and  place  them  in  separate  rooms  and  under  separate 
teachers  in  the. same  building,  and  have  done  so,  thereby  depriving 
them  of  the  manifest  advantages  of  the  graded  system  of  schools.  The 
benefits  of  placing  ea^ch  scholar  in  that  particular  room,  division  and 
class,  in  a  graded  school,  which  his  attainments  qualify  him  to  enter, 
need  not  be  remarked  upon — ^in  so  doing  consists  the  very  essence  of 
the  great  superiority  of  graded  and  classified  schools,  over  common  un- 
graded schools }  and  it  is  obvious  that  by  the  course  spoken  of,  the 
pupils  so  taken  from  their  own  x>i*oper  divisions  and  classes,  are  not 
"secured  in,"  but  deprived  of  the  "right  and  opportunity  to  afn  equtU 
education  in  the  free  schools." 

In  the  organization  of  a  graded  school,  the  pupils  are  assigned  to  the 
respective  departments  and  classes  on  the  ground  of  scholarship  and 
capacity  alone ;  and  aU  promotions  and  advancements,  from  room  to 
room,  from  grade  to  grade,  and  from  class  to  class,  are  made  upon  tlie 
same  ground,  and  no  other.  To  take  a  child  from  his  appropriate  room 
and  class  in.a  graded  school  on  the  ground  of  color  alone,  is  as  arbitrarv, 
unjust  and  absurd,  as  to  make  wealth  or  nationality  a  ground  of  sepa- 
ration, d>nd  a  dividing  line  between  the  pux>ils  of  a  public  school ;  and, 
under  the  present  constitution  and  laws,  the  one  act  is  as  unlawful  as 
the  other.  If  a  board  of  education  should  pass  an  order  that  all  chil- 
dren of  Irish  parentage  should  be  assigned  to  one  room  of  the  school 
building,  those  of  Gennan  descent  to  another,  and  those  of  French  ex- 
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traction  to  a  third ;  or,  that  the  separation  shonld  be  made  according 
to  the  pecuniary  circnmstances  of  parents,  so  that  one  room  should  be 
occupied  exclusively  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  rich,  another  by 
those  of -persons  of  moderate  means,  while  the  children  of  the  poor  are 
consigned  to  a  third ;  or,  according  to  the  religious  faith  of  parents,  so 
that  the  different  rooms  should  be  known  by  the  distinctive  appellations 
,  of  catholic,  protestant,  Jewish,  etc.  If  a  board  of  education  should  do 
any  of  these  things,  or  undertake  to  organize  a  graded  school  on  such 
principles,  the  act  would  be  regarded  as  superlatively  preposterous,  and, 
if  persisted  in,  the  simultaneous  explosion  of  a  keg  of  gunpowder  be- 
neath the  foundations  of  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  building,  would 
scarcely  destroy  the  school  more  speedily  and  utterly.  And  yet  it  may 
be  asked  in  all  seriousness  wheth'er  such  principles  of  classification  would 
he  a  whit  more  arbitrary  and  absurd  than  to  grade  according  to  the 
color  of  the  skin.  The  rule  of  the  ancient  schoolmaster,  who  formed  his 
classes  by  tai>e-line  and  scales,  according  to  size  and  weight,  touched 
no  deeper  depths  of  absurdity. 

In  a  few  cases,  where  the  number  of  colored  pupils  was  very  small — 
from  one  to  eight  or  ten — ^the  practical  effect  of  the  interpretation  spoken 
of,  has  been  to  exclude  such  pupils  from  school  altogether,  and  that  re- 
sult may  even  have  been  contemplated  and  desired.  The  exclusion  in 
these  cases  was  by  no  order,  or  direct  act  of  the  school  board,  but  re- 
*  suited  fix)m  the  warrantable  refusal  of  the  parents  of  the  children  to  ac- 
cept the  inferior  provisions  tendered  them.  In  a  number  of  instances, 
that  has  been  the  only  complaint — ^the  separate  room  and  teacher  would 
have  been  submitted  to,  but  not  when  coupled  with  inferior  teachers 
and  poorer  instruction.  The  privilege  of  occupying  the  same  rooms  with 
the  other  pupils  was  not  much  coveted  or  regarded,  but  the  accomplished 
teachers  and  superior  instruction  enjoyed  in  their  proper  departments, 
could  not  be  given  up,  and  rathey  than  accept  the  proffered  substitute, 
they  quietly  withdrew  their  children  from  school,  trusting  that  in  due 
time  their  just  right-s  would  be  recognized  and  vindicated.  In  this  hope 
they  ought  not  to  be  disappointed,  nor  have  long  to  wait  for  redress. 
In  a  few  instances  colored  children  have  been  oi>enly  refused  a<lmit- 
tance  to  the  public  schools,  and  no  provision  whatever  made,  or 
attempted  to  be  made,  for  their  education — ^they  have  simply  been  ig- 
nored or  disregarded  altogether,  just  as  before  the  changes  in  the  con- 
stitution and  laws. 

While,  as  has  been  said  and  repeated,  the  number  of  youth  who  have 
thus  been  deprived  of  their  educational  rights  under  the  school  law,  is 
gratifyingly  small,  so  far  as  known  to  this  office,  it  is  nevertheless  pro- 
per to  bring  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  legislature.  An  important 
principle  is  involved,  and  the  sooner  it  is  settled  and  determined,  the 
better.    When  any  right  of  the  people  is  in  issue,  the  obligation  to  see 
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that  justice  is  done  and  the  laws  enforced,  is  in  no  manner  lessened  or 
affected  by  the  fewness  of  the  persons  concerned.  The  case  of  these 
citizens  and  their  children  woidd  seem  to  commeni  itself  in  an  especial 
manner  to  the  regard  of  the  general  assembly,  which,  in  obedience  to 
the  constitution,  has  undertaken  to  provide  for  the  education  of  all.  If 
a  qualified  elector  is  refused  his  privilege  of  voting,  the  offending  judge 
is  liable  to  indictment,  and,  upon  conviction,  he  must  suffer  imprison- 
ment in  addition  to  the  x)ayment  of  a  hea\^  fine ;  but  for  closing  the 
doors  of  a/ree  school-house  against  a  poor  colored  boy,  the  penalty  pro- 
vided by  statute,  and  that  constructively  only,  is  but  a  paltry  fine — en- 
tirely insufficient  to  afford  any  substantial  protection.  Is  the  right  to 
vote  so  much  more  sacred  than  the  right  to  be  educated!  It  is  respect- 
fully recommended  that  the  recurrence  of  wrongs  of  this  description  be 
guarded  against  by  such  further  legislation  as  may  be  deemed  proper 
and  expedient ;  and  especially  that  a  more  direct  and  summary  mode  of 
redress  may  be  provided  against  unlawful  exclusion  from  school,  whether 
such  exclusion  be  effected  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  proper  limits  of  this  report  will  not  allow  an  extended  discussion 
of  those  remaining  .changes  and  amendmeiits  which  are  believed  to  be 
wise  and  salutary.  I  shall  do  little  more  than  enumerate  them,  with 
brief  comments  on  their  natiu*e  and  effect,  and  then  pass  to  the  second 
general  branch  of  the  subject,  and  notice  those  changes  which  are  not 
working  well,  aud  which  should,  it  is  believed,  be  modified  or  repealed. ' 
The  remaining  new  provisions,  then,  which  seem  to  be  better  than  the 
old  one^  on  the  same  subjects,  respectively,  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
therefore  be  retained  unchanged,  are  the  following: 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  VOTERS. 

At  all  school  elections,  whether  to  vote  for  school  officers,  or  on  busi- 
ness questions  relating  to  school  affairs,  the  voters  are  required  to  ik)s- 
sess  the  (pialifications  of  voters  at  a  general  election,  and  no  others.  All 
previous  restrictions  upon  voters  in  voting  on  questions  involving  the 
raising  of  money,  are  abolished. 

POLL  BOOK  AND  CERTIFICATE. 

The  judges  of  the  election  in  the  case  of  township  tnistees,  must, 
within  ten  days  thereafter,  cause  a  copy  of  the  poll  book  of  said  election 
to  be  delivered  to  the  county  superintendent,  with  a  certificate  thereon^ 
showing  the  election  of  said  trustees,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  elec- 
ted. For  failure  to  deliver  such  copy  of  poll  book,  and  certificate,  with- 
in the  time  prescribed,  the  judges  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less 
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than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars.    This  provision  is 
corrective  of  a  great  evil. 

POVTERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  TRUSTEES. 

The  power  heretofore  vested  in  boards  of  school  trustees,  to  establish 
new  districts  and  change  district  boundaries,  at  their  own  discretion, 
without  any  vote  or  petition  of,  the  inhabitants,  is  withdrawn.  Tlieir 
authority  in  this  respect  is  virtually  limited  to  the  first  laying  off  of 
newly  organized  townships  into  districts.  The  power  thus  taken  irom 
the  tiTLstees,  is  vested  in  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  territory  con- 
ceniwl.  Not  only  are  boards  of  trustees  deprived  of  the  power  to  alter 
the  bonndaries  of  districts,  or  to  establish  new  ones,  without  a  w^ritten 
petition  signed  hy  a  Majority  of  the  voters  concerned,  but  they  are  also 
strictly  required  to  act  in  accordance  with  such  petition,  when  presented. 
Subject  to  the  conditions  mentionexi  in  the  Proviso  to  Par.  3  of  Sec.  33, 
five  or  more  families  may  demand  to  be  set  off  to  an  adjoining  district,^ 
or  formed  into  a  new  district,  as  they  may  elect.  In  this  case,  the  peti- 
tion mujjt  be  signed  by  all  the  voters  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
live  or  more  families,  and  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  adjacent 
district,  when  attachment  to  such  district  is  desired.  When  these  con- 
ditions are  fulfilled,  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  must  be  granted. 

In  the  case  of  what  are  called  union  districts,  or  district's  lying  partly 
in  two  or  more  townships,  the  old  law  forbade  any  changes  to  be  made 
without  the  concurrence  of  each  and  all  of  the  towTiship  boards  con- 
cerned. The  new  law  provides  for  the  separate  and  independent  action 
of  each  township  board,  in  such  cases.  The  method  of  ijroceeding  is  as 
follows :  There  must  first  be  iEt  written  petition  signed  by  a  majority  of 
the  voters  of  the  whole  union  district,  praying  for  the  dissolution  of  said 
district.  A  copy  of  this  petition  is  to  be  left  with  each  to^vnship  board 
concerned.  Thereupon,  each  board  must,  at  its  next  regular  meeting, 
prcK*i^Ml  to  dispose  of  so  much  of  the  territory  as  lies  within  its  own 
borders.  This  may  be  done  either  by  making  a  new  district  of  said  ter- 
ritory, or  by  attaching  it  to  some  one  or  more  existing  districts  in  the 
township,  as  each  board  may  elect.  The  action  of  each  board  will  stand, 
valid  and  complete,  regardless  of  the  action  or  non-action  of  any  other 
board  concerned.  The  boiuidaries  of  districts  created  by  special  acts 
of  the  legislature  ma>;  also  be  changed.  In  these  cases  there  must  be 
a  written  petition,  describing  the  desired  change,  signed  by  a  majority 
of  the  voters  of  the  special  district,  and  also  by  a  majority  of  the  dis- 
trict or  districts  to  be  affected  by  the  proposed  change.  With  the 
prayer  of  such  a  petition,  the  township  board  or  boards  concerned  must 
comply. 
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DIVISION  OP  PtJWDS. 

No  division  of  funds  is  required  unless  a  new  district  is  establishtd. 
Where  a  new  district  is  formed  out  of  territory  taken  from  one  or  more 
districts,  the  funds  on  hand,  or  receivable,  must  be  divided  between  the 
new  district  and  the  old  district  or  districts,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  school  taxes  collected  from  the  respective  portions  of  territory  con- 
cerned. Two  classes  of  cases  are  involved,  and  only  two:  First,  when 
two  or  more  districts  are  made  out  of  one ;  Second,  when  the  territory 
of  the  new  district  is  taken  from  that  of  two  or  more  districts.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  rule,  in  each  case,  is  as  follows:  (1.)  Suppose  district 
A.  is  divided  into  two  districts.  B.  and  C. ;  and  that  at  the  time  of  the 
division,  A.  had  on  hand,  or  due  and  receivable,  $300.00.  Suppose, 
further,  that  the  amount  of  taxes  last  collected  from  A.  was  $700.00,  of 
which  the  property  in  B.  paid  $400.00,  and  the  property  in  C.  <300.00. 
Under  the  rule  of  the  law,  district  B.  is  entitled  to  four-sevenths  of  the 
•$300.00,  or  $171.43 ;  and  district  C.  is  entitled  to  three-sevenths  of  th& 
said  $300.00,  or  $128.67.  (2.)  Again:  Let  a  new  district,  D.,  be 
formed  from  parts  of  two  old  districts,  E.  and  F. ;  and,  at  the  time  the 
new  district  is  made,  let  E.  have  on  hand  $400.00,  and  F.  $300.00.  Let 
the  amount  of  taxes  last  collected  from  E.  be  $1,500.00,  of  which  sum 
$600,000  came  from  the  property  in  that  part  of  D.  that  was  taken  from 
E.  Let  the  amount  of  taxes  last  collected  from  F.  be  $1,000.00,  of 
which  $300.00  came  from  that  part  of  D.  that  was  taken  from  F.  Ap- 
plying the  same  rule  of  the  law,  D.  is  entitled  to  two-lifths  of  E's 
$400.00,  or  $160.00 ;  and  to  three-tenths  of  Fs  $300.00,  or  $90.00 ;  mak- 
ing $250.00  in  all.  Hence,  on  final  adjustment,  each  district's  share  of 
the  funds  on  hand  will  be :  D.  $250.00,  E.  $240.00,  and  F.  $210.00. 
These  illustrations  show  the  manner  of  solution  of  every  case  that  can 
arise. 

DIVISION  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

The  practice  of  selling  school  property,  and  dividing  the  proceeds  be- 
tween the  distiicts  interested,  is  abolished.  It  is  provided,  instead,  that 
when  a  new  district  is  made,  the  school  house  and  other  property  shall  be- 
long to  the  district  in  which  it  is  left  by  the  division.  Disinterested  apprais- 
ers are  to  determine  its  fair  cash  value.  The  estimate  of  the  appraisers 
is  to  be  final  and  conclusive.  Of  this  estimated  cash  value,  each  dis- 
trict concerned  is  to  have  a  certain  share.  The  share  that  eaoh  shall 
have  is  to  be  found  and  determined  by  the  same  rule  that  applies  to  the 
division  of  funds,  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  school  taxes  last 
collected  from  the  respective  districts.  To  illustrate:  District  A.  is 
divided,  maldng  districts  B.  and  C.  The  house  falls  in  district  B.  Tlie 
estimated  cash  value  of  the  house  is  $1,000.    The  taxes  last  collected 
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from  the  property  in  B.  amoanted  to  (2,500.00 ;  those  last  collected  from 
the  property  in  C.  amoanted  to  $1,600.00.    District  B.  is  therefore  en- 
title to  five-eighths  of  the  $1,000.00,  or  $625.00,  and  district  G.  to  three- 
dgbths,  or  $3,755.00.    But  how  is  district  G.  to  get  its  $375.00  f    Thus : 
The  trustees  are  to  order  the  treasurer  to  place  that  amount  to  the 
credit  of  district   C.  out  of  the  funds  in  his  hands   belonging  to 
district  B.,  if  the  amount  in  his  hands,  as  aforesaid,  is  sufficient  for 
that  purpose.    K  there  are  no  funds  in  the  treasurer's  hands  belongthg 
to  district  B.,  or  not  enough  to  pay  what  is  due  to  district  G.,  then  the 
treasurer  is  to  place  said  amount,  or  the  balance  thereof,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  the  credit  of  G.  out  of  the  funds  "  subsequently  to  accrue'' 
to  District  B.    The  debt,  or  the  balance  thereof,  is  to  be  paid  from  the 
tut  funds  belonging  to  B.  coming  into  the  treasiurer's  hands,  whether 
they  be  state,  county,  township  or  district  funds.    Knowing  its  liability, 
and  the  amount  thereof,  district  B.  jnust  provide  therefor,  or  for  any 
unpaid  portion  thereof,  by  a  special  district  tax,  or  by  including  the 
amount  in  its  annual  tax  for  current  expenses.    It  is  the  intention  of  the 
law  to  complete  and  conclude  such  transact  ions  as  soon  as  possible,  and  not 
suffer  them  to  drag  along  as  they  have  done.    Hence,  the  judgment  of  the 
appraisers  is  final,  and  payment  of  the  sum  due  the  district  not  retain- 
ing the  property,  is  thereafter  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  and  treasurer 
exclusively,'  who  must  cause  settlement  to  be  made  as  aforesaid.    For 
failure  to  divide  fiinds  and  property  as  enjoined  by  this  section,  tnistees 
are  made  heavily  liable,  both  individual  and  jointly. 

DEBTS  OF  DISTRICTS. 

The  thirty -third  section  also  contains  the  important  and  just  provision 
that  when  a  district  is  divided  and  a  new  one  formed,  the  amount  of  the 
actual  and  bona  fide  debts  of  the  old  district  shall  be  deducted,  before 
the  fdnds  and  proi)erty  are  divided  between  the  two  districts.  If,  for 
instance,  a  district  has  on  hand  $100  00,  and  school  property  valued  at 
11,000  00,  but  is  indebted  to  teachers,  or  otherwise,  to  the  amount  of 
$300  00  5  and  under  these  circumstances  a  portion  of  its  territory  is  cut 
off  and  erected  into  a  new  district,  the  $100  00  on  hand,  and  $200  00  of 
the  vsdue  of  the  property,  must  be  deducted  an«l  set  apart  for  the  pay- 
ment of  said  debt  of  the  old  district,  incurred  before  the  division,  and 
the  remainder,  only,  of  the  value  of  the  i)ropeii:y,  ($800  00),  divided  be- 
tween the  two  districts,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

CHANGES  TO  BE  EECORDED. 

Whenever  the  boundaries  of  a  district,  or  districts,  are  changed  in 
amy  manner  whatever,  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  such  change  or 
changes,  the  township  treasurer  must  record  the  same  in  the  trustees 
Yol.  n— 27 
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book  of  official  proceedings ;  make  a  new  map  of  the  township,  show- 
ing all  of  such  changes  5  and  file  with  the  county  clerk  a  certified  copy 
of  said  record  arid  map,  together  with  a  list  of  the  taxpayers  resident  in 
each  of  the  districts  as  newly  arranged.    Failure  to  do  these  things,  or 
either  of  them,  within  the  prescribed  period  of  ten  days,  renders  the  said 
changes  of  district  bouiidaries  null  and  voidj  and  all  the  districts  of  the 
township  wiQ,  in  that  case,  be  and  remain  precisely  as  they  were  before, 
at  least  until  the  next  stated  meeting  of  trustees,  and  until  the  changes 
made  at  a  stated  meethig  shall  have  been  recorded,  and  copies  filed, 
in  the  manner  and  within  the  time  prescribed  by  law,  as  aforesaid. 
Compliance  with  this  requirement  is  made  essential,  and  applies  to  aU 
territorial  changes,  whether  by  attachment,  detachment,  division,  con- 
solidation or  otherwise.    It  is  a  much  needed  amendment,  and  will  he 
salutary  in  its  effects.    Hereafter  the  records  will  show  how  the  districts 
staiud,  and  false  claims  of  pretended  changes  made  at  some  indefinite 
past  time,  cannot  be  set  up.    When  changes  are  made  at  the  October 
meeting  of  the  trustees,  and  returns  thereof  are  duly  made  to  the 
county  clerk  within  ten  days  after  said  meeting,  it  is  made  the  duty  of 
the  county  clerk  to  correct  the  lists  previously  returned  to  him,  and  to 
extend  the  taxes  in  accordance  with  such  later  returns.    It  has  not 
heretofore  been  competent  for  the  county  clerk  to  do  this,,  even  if  so  dis- 
posed, and  hence  taxes  could  not  be  extended  on  new  maps  made  at  the 
October  meeting,  till  a  year  thereafter.    This  change  will  greatly  sub- 
serve the  public  convenience. 

BEPOBTS  OF  ILLITEEACY. 

In  addition  to  the  statistics  heretofore  required  by  law,  trustees  and 
directors  are  to  ascertain  and  report  the  number  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty-one  years,  who  are  unable  to  read  and 
write,  together  with  the  causes  of  such  illiteracy.  The  males  and  femaks 
of  this  class  are  to  be  reported  separately,  and  the  causes  of  the  neglect 
to  educate  them  must  be  searched  out  and  noted  a«  ^illy  as  possible 
The  results  of  these  inquiries  will  be  valuable  and  suggestive.  Soiae 
progress  has  already  been  made,  as  will  be  seen  firom  the  statistics  d! 
illiteracy  accompanying  this  report. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  FEACTIONAJL  TOWNSHIPS. 

Any  organized  fractional  township,  containing  less  than  forty  personi 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  may  be  consolidated,  in  territory  and 
for  all  school  purposes,  with  some  adjacent  township.  This  applies  on]] 
to  organized  fractional  townships.  Every  fractional  township  not  hav 
ing  the  requisite  number  of  inhabitants  to  petition  for  the  sale  of  iM 
school  lands  therein,  which  had  not  previously  been  united  to  any  otbei 
township  for  school  purposes,  and  which  did  not  contain  a  sufSdenl 
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number  of  inhabitants  to  maintain  a  free  school,  was,  by  the  force  of 
the  act  itself,  attached,  for  school  purposes,  to  the  a(\jacent  township 
haying  the  longest  bordering  territorial  line.  These  provisions  happily 
diqK)66  of  one  of  the  most  perplexing  of  the  minor  matters  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  school  system. 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  TOWNSHIP  TBEASUBEBS. 

• 

The  new  law  provides  that  township  tareasnrers  shall  be  residents  of 
the  respective  townships  for  which  they  are  appointed,  and  that  their 
term  of  office  shall  be  one  year.  Every  township  treasurer  is  also  re- 
quired to  ^^  make  out,  annually,  and  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  board 
of  trustees  succeeding  the  annual  election,  a  complete  exhibit  of  the 
fiscal  affiiirs  of  the  township,  and  of  the  several  districts."  This  finan- 
cial statement  must  be  in  writing,  and  embrace  all  the  items  enumera- 
ted  in  the  statute.  It  must  be  made  at  the  regular  October  meeting  of 
the  board,  that  being  the  first  meeting  succeeding  the  annual  electioii 
of  trustees,  which  occurs  on  the  second  Saturday  in  April.  All  moneys 
for  the  use  both  of  townships  and  districts  must  be  paid  over  to  the 
proper  township  treasurer,  <^  who  is  constituted  and  declared  to  be  the 
only  lawful  dexK)sitary  and  custodian  of  all  township  and  district  school 
fnnds."  This  language  is  comprehensive  and  unconditional,  including 
moneys  borrowed  on  district  bonds,  moneys  received  from  the  sale  of 
fiehool  property,  fh)m  tuition  fees,  from  bequests  and  donations,  and 
from  all  other  sources  whatsoever.  This  provision  is  timely ;  it  sends 
every  dollar  of  every  school  fund  into  the  hands  of  an  officer  who  is 
liable  tberefor  on  his  official  bond. 

FISCAL  BEPOBT  OF  DIBEOTOBS. 

A  marked  excellence  of  the  new  law  is  the  strict  accountability  to 
which  it  seeks  to  hold  all  school  officers  who  have  the  handling  and  dis- 
Imrsement  of  school  moneys ;  thus  directors  are  required  to  make,  to 
tiie  voters  present  at  the  annual  election  of  directors,  a  detailed  written 
vieport  of  their  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  to  transmit  a  copy  thereof 
'  to  the  township  treasurer  within  five  days  after  said  election.  This  fis- 
cal report  must  embrace  the  receipts  and  exx>enditures  of  the  last  pre- 
ceding twelve  months. 

trSE  OF  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

Directors  are  authorized  to  ^^grant  the  temporary  use  of  school  houses, 
^Fhen  not  occupied  by  schools,  for  religious  meetmgs  and  Sunday  schools, 
for  evening  schools  and  for  literary  societies,  and  for  such  other  meet- 
logs  as  the  directors  may  deem  proper."  While  this  provision  is  regar- 
ded by  some  as  of  doubtful  expediency — and  it  certainly  will  be  liable 
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to  abuse — ^it  will  I  think  do  more  good  than  harm,  upon  tJie  whole.    Its 
intent  and  meaning  have  been  thuH  explained  to  the  officers  concerned: 
Directors  are  clothed  with  fidl  powers  in  the  premises,  and  may  exer- 
cise those  powers  at  their  discretion.    If  the  right  of  directors  to  allow 
public  school-houses  to  be  used  for  any  other  than  public  school  purpo- 
ses has  ever  been  in  doubt,  il  is  no  longer  so.     In  the  exercise  of  the 
authority  so  explicitly  conferred,  they  are  liable  only  for  manifest  abwte 
of  the  tnists  committed  to  them ;  in  no  other  case  can  they  be  called  to 
account  for  what  they  may  see  fit  to  do,  or  refuse  to  do,  in  the  premises. 
Their  decision  and  action  are  final,  unless  judicially  inquired  into,  for 
good  cause  shown.    A  vexed  question  is  thus  settled.    The  power  con- 
ferred is,  however,  to  be  strictly  construed  as  to  collateral  matters.   The 
buildings,  grounds  and  appiurtenances  are  to  be  safe  from  defacement 
and  injury ;  the  books  and  utensils  of  the  pupils  are  not  to  be  meddled 
with ;  the  fuel  and  lights  belonging  to  the  district  are  not  to  be  used  by 
temporary  occupants  without  express  leave  and  fidl  comx>ensation ;  the 
rooms  used  are  to  l)e  left  in  as  good  and  orderly  a  condition  as  when 
occupied ;  for  all  losses  and  injuries  inflicted  or  caused  by  such  occu- 
pancy, to  the  school  buildings  and  other  property  of  the  district,  or  to 
the  books  and  other  property  of  the  scholars,  the  directors  will  be  indi- 
vidually and  jointly  liable ;  and  such  use  can  only  be  granted  when  the 
buildings  are  ^^not  occupied  by  schools ;"  that  is,  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days, on  evenings,  and  when  the  schools  are  hot  in  session.    The  schools 
cannot  be  dismissed  in  order  to  accommodate  or  make  room  for  meetings 
of  the  kind  specified,  or  of  any  other  kind. 

« 

DISTRICT  BONDS. 

School  directors  have  no  power  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
district  for  any  objects  or  i)urpo8es  whatever,  except  those  designated 
in  the  act,  viz :  "for  the  purpose  of  building  school  houses,  or  purcha- 
sing  school  ait<»s,  or  for  repairing  and  improving  the  same."  The  pur- 
poses enumerated  are  to  be  strictly  construed ;  whatever  is  not  included 
therein,  must  be  understood  as  excluded.  Nor  can  the  power  conferred 
be  e^^ercised  by  directors,  even  for  the  purposes  specified,  without  the 

r 

sanction  of  a  vote  of  the  district.  The  meeting  to  vote  on  the  question 
of  borrowing  money,  must  be  called  and  conducted  in  strict  conform]^ 
with  law.  The  amount  of  money  which  it  is  proposed  to  borrow,  and 
the  objects  for  which  it  is  to  be  expended,  must  be  distinctly  stated* 
If  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  are  in  favor>of  the  proposition,  the  direo* 
tors  may  proceed  to  issue  the  bonds,  but  not  otherwise.  Any  person  pos- 
sessing the  qualifications  of  a  voter  at  a  general  election  is  entitled  to 
vote  on  the  question  of  borrowing  money,  and  on  all  other  questions  of 
raising  money ;  all  former  restrictions  have  been  removed*    The  8nm 
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borrowed  in  any  one  year  cannot  exceed  (including  existing  indebted- 
ness) live  per  cent-  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  district,  as  sLown  by 
the  last  assessment  for  state  and  county  taxes  previous  to  such  borrow- 
ing. Any  district  borrowing  money  for  building  purposes,  must,  before 
or  at  the  time  of  doing  so,  provide  for  the  collection  of  a  direct  annual 
tax,  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  amount  borrowed,  as  it  falls  due, 
and  also  to  pay  and  discharge  the  principal  thereof,  when  the  same  be- 
comes due  and  payable.  Xo  district  bonds  issued  for  borrowed  money, 
cau  be  drawn  to  run  for  more  than  twenty  years.  These  provisions  are 
eminently  judicious,  and  will  arrest  the  tendency  to  imprudence,  not  to 
sa^y  recklessness,  in  the  contracting  of  debts  for  building  school  houses, 
which  had  been  notably  on  the  increase. 

SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  directors  to  adopt  and  enforce  all  necessary 
rales  and  regulations  for  the  management  and  government  of  their 
schools.    This  important  matter  is  no  longer  optional  with  them ;  they 
must  take  care  that  such  rules  are  prescribed  and  carried  out,  as  will 
promote  the  ends  for  which  the  schools  are  established.    The  statute 
expressly  authorizes  and  empowers  directors  to  suspend  or  expel  pupils 
for  "  incorrigibly  bad  conduct,''  and  declares  that  no  action  shall  lie 
against  them  tor  such  €;^pulsion  or  suspension.    Conduct  is  incorrigibly 
bad,  when  it  is  bad  beyond  reasonable  prospect  of  correction  or  amend- 
ment j  when  it  continues  bad,  despite  all  reasonable  and  available 
means  that  may  be  devised  and  employed  to  effect  a  reformation.   When 
the  conduct  of  a  pupil  reaches  this  stage  of  badness,  he  may  be  sus- 
pended or  expelled,  at  the  option  of  the  directors.    The  phrase  "  incor- 
rigibly bad,"  is  not  limited  to  violent  outbursts  of  passion  and  lawless- 
ness, or  to  acts  of  opeti  rebellion  and  insubordination,  or  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  the  rules  of  morality,  by  words  or  actions.    It  applies  also,  in 
school  economy,  to  negative  as  well  as  positive  elements  of  conduct }  to 
omissions  of  duty  as  well  al  to  breaches  of  decorum  and  propriety ;  to 
the  settled  and  contumacious  neglect  or  disregard  of  any  proper  regula- 
tion or  requirement,  quite  as  much  as  to  more  flagi-ant  and  palpable  acts 
of  disobedience  and  perversity'.    Hence,  a  scholar  may  lawfully  be  sus- 
p^ded  or  expelled  tor  willful  and  obstinate  refusal  to  comply  with  any 
reasonable  rule  or  regulation  in  regard  to  absence  or  tardiness.    The 
right  and  duty  of  directors  to  make  and  enforce  such  regulations  as  will 
secure  regularity  and  punctuality  of  attendance,  (those  prime  requisites 
of  a  good  school),  have  been  affirmed  by  several  of  our  cii'cuit  courts, 
and  by  the  supreme  courts  of  many  States,  notably  and  recently  by  that 
of  Iowa.     The  principle  is  inherently  sound,  being  essential  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purpose  for  which  public  schools  exist ;  and  it 
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may  be  considered  as  now  well  settled  and  determined  by  the  higheet 
jadicial  authority.  All  that  is  required  of  directors  in  the  premises,  is 
prudence  and  good  sense  in  their  rules,  coupled  with  a  proper  regard  for 
the  rights  and  feelings  of  parents.  Ko  rule  or  requirement  on  the  8ub> 
ject  should  be  so  firamed  as  to  involve  any  needless  and  offensive  inquiry 
into  the  domestic  aiikirs  of  families.  Kothing  of  that  kind  is  necessaiy 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  aimed  at. 

Directors  are  also  authorized  to  provide  that  children  under  twelve 
years  of  age  shall  not  be  confined  in  school  more  than  four  hours  daily.. 
In  exercising  the  discretion  granted,  directors  may  extend  the  privilege 
to  all  under  the  prescribed  age,  or  only  to  those  whose  physical  or  men- 
tal condition  requires  the  benefit  of  the  shorter  session.  It  is  one  of 
the  important  duties  of  directors  to  note  the  general  health  of  the  little 
school  children,  and  take  such  action  from  time  to  time,  as  circum- 
stances may  require.  This  provision  wisely  increases  their  powers  in 
the  premises. 

BOOKS  ANi>  STUDIES. 

It  is  made  the  imperative  duty  of  directors  to  designate  ^'  what 
branches  of  study  shall  be  taught,  and  what  text-books  and  apparatus 
shall  be  used  in  the  several  schools,  and  strictly  to  enforce  uniformity  of 
text-books  therein.'^  Directors  are  not  to  leave  the  studies  and  books  of 
the  schools  to  chance,  or  to  the  changing  caprices  of  the  scholars  or 
'  their  parents  and  teachers,  but  must  investigate  the  subject,  and  endea- 
vor to  select  with  wisdom  and  prudence.  Their  discretion  as  to  branches 
of  study  is  ample,  subject  only  to  the  provisions  and  limitations  of  l^e 
statute;  and  as  to  text-books,  their  discretion  is  unlimited  and  their 
authority  complete,  and  they  must  exercise  that  authority,  and  declare, 
officially  and  absolutely,  what  books,  and  what  ones  only,  shall  be  nsed 
in  their  schools.  In  a  circular  issued  to  school  officers,  the  provision  in 
respect  to  uniformity  of  books  has  been  thus  explained : 

By  "  uniformity  of  text-books,"  it  is  meant  that  all  the  pupils  in  the 
school  who  are  pursuing  the  same  branch  of  study,  shall  provide  them- 
selves with  the  same  kind  of  book  or  books ;  that  is,  "books  by  the  same 
author  or  authors,  and  of  the  same  edition  or  editions.    It  is  not  meant 
that  all  the  books  used  in  a  given  branch  must  be  by  the  same  author, 
but  that  all  the  pupils  of  the  same  grade  or  classj  in  a  given  branch, 
must  have  copies  of  the  same  book.    In  reading,  for  example,  all  the 
pupils  in  the  first  reader,  must  have  the  same  first  reader ;  all  who  are 
in  the  third  reader,  must  have  the  same  third  reader ;  and  all  who  are 
in  the  sixth  reader  must  have  the  same  sixth  reader,  etc.    But  the  read- 
ers need  not  necessarily  be  all  of  the  same  series  ;  on  the  contrary,  thej 
may  be  of  three  different  series,  if  the  directors  so  elect.    The  law  is  to 
be  understood  in  the  same  manner  with  regard  to  arithmetic,  geo  j^ra- 
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phy,. grammar,  and  every  other  branch.    If  ihere  are  in  school  three 
classes  in  arithmetic,  one  in  the  primary,  another  in  the  pmctical  and 
tiie  third  in  the  higher,  all  the  pupils  in  the  elementary  class  most  have 
the  same  primary }  all  in  the  next  class  must  have  the  same  practical ; 
and  all  in  the  most  advanced  class  must  have  the  same  higher,  while 
each  book  may  be  of  a  different  series,  or  by  a  different  author,  or  they 
may  all  be  of  the  same  series,  as  the  directors  think  best.    The  object 
is  to  brea^  up  and  utterly  extirpate  that  long-endured  and  prei)osteron8 
castom  of  allowing  scholars  to  use  any  old  books,  or  new  ones  either, 
that  might  chance  to  h^  found  about  the  house,  regardless  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  directors,  the  necessities  of  classification,  or  the  conditions 
of  successful  teaching.    The  pupils  of  every  school  should  be  divided 
into  classes,  one  or  more,  in  each  branch  of  study  taught ;  this  classifi- 
cation should  be  according  to  th^  respective  attainments  and  capacities 
of  the  pupils ;  for  each  of  these  classes  some  particular  text-book  must 
be  designated  by  the  directors,  and  then  each  and  every  member  of  that 
class,  and  all  who  may  thereafter  join  it,  must  procure  and  use  a  copy 
of  the  identical  book  so  designated,  and  no  other.    This  is  what  the 
law  means,  and  the  directors  must  see  to  its  strict  enforcement.    A  text- 
book once  chosen  and  prescribed  as  above,  cannot  be  changed  oftener 
than  once  in  four  years.    It  will  be  noted  that  changes  are  not  to  be  made 
ofkener  than  once  in  four  years.    If  certain  books  were  in  use  in  a  given 
district  on  the  first  of  July,  and  then  or  thereafter  the  directors  meet  and 
formally  adopt  and  prescribe  said  books  as  the  ones  to  be  used  in  said 
district,  the  directors  may  nevertheless  remove  said  books,  or  any  of 
them,  and  substitute  others,  at  their  pleasure ;  because  the  pre\ious  act 
was  not  a  chamge  of  books,  but  only  a  formal  adoption  of  books  already 
in  use.    The  prohibition  is  that  books  shall  not  be  changed  but  once  in 
four  years.    Since  all  new  books  introduced  after  July  Ist,  must  be  re- 
tained at  least  four  years,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  select  the 
best.    Bemember  that  how  great  soever  the  mistake,  a  poor  book,  once 
in  the  school  by  order  of  the  directors,  cannot  be  got  rid  of  for  the  term 
of  four  years — ^at  least  no  other  can  take  its  place.    Changes  should  be 
made  gradually,  and  with  extreme  caution,  only  after  successful  trial,  so 
fer  as  practicable.    When  the  law  of  uniformity  is  first  enforced  in  a 
district,  of  the  books  in  use  those  should  be  chosen  of  which  there  are 
the  most  in  school,  unless  they  are  exceptionally  poor ;  in  that  case, 
those  which  are  in  £he  next  greatest  supply.    In  this  way  the  burdens 
will  be  lightest  to  the  parents  and  scholars. 

The  necessity  of  some  restrictions  upon  the  power  to  change  school 
books  is  obvious  enough  5  the  frequency  of  such  changes  had  become  an 
evil,  and  a  great  pecuniary  burden  upon  the  people.  But  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  time  during  which  no  book  should  be  changed,  was 
made  so  long.    Two,  or  at  most  three  years,  would  be  better,  and  would 
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answer  all  the  'purposes  aimed  at,  quite  as  well.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  limit  be  reduced  to  either  two,  or  three,  years. 

CONCERNING  TEACHElTS. 

'No  teacher  can  legally  be  employed  to  tea«h,  or  be  paid  from  any 
school  or  public  fund,  who  shall  not  comply  with  these  two  essential  con- 
ditions: 1.  At  the  time  of  his  employment  he  must  havesk  legal  and 
valid  certificate.  Exhibition  of  certificate  to  directors,  prior  to  employ- 
ment, is  no  longer  essential.  2.  He  must  keep  and  fiuiiish  sclicdules  as 
required  by  law,  and  satisfactorily  account  for  all  books,  apparatus,  and 
other  property  of  the  district  that  he  may  have  had  in^  charge.  When  a 
teacher  is  employed,  the  directors  must  also  require  him  to  receipt  for 
all  books,  apparatus  and  other  school  property  belonging  to  the  district 
and  entrusted  to  his  keeping ;  and  at  the  end  of  his  engagement,  or 
oftener  if  so  requiredby  the  directors,  he  must  account,  in  a  satisfactory 

manner,  for  the  same.    Shoidd  the  teacher  neglect  or  refuse  to  render 
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such  account  of  such  property,  the  directors  may  withhold  payment,  until 
such  account  is  rendered.  In  their  certificate  to  every  schediUe,  directors 
are  required  to  state  ^^  that  the  property  of  the  district,  in  charge  of  the 
teacher,  has  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for,"  w^hich  certificate  must 
strictly  accord  with  the  facts. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICT  TAXES. 

The  forty-fifth  section  of  the  act  is  improved  in  several  important  par- 
ticulars. Its  provisions,  as  amended,  may  be  thus  summarized :  Coun- 
ty clerks  are  required  to  ascertain  the  rate  per  cent,  necessary  to  be 
levied  in  each  district  in  order  to  raise  the  amounts  specified  in  the  sev- 
eral certificates  of  boards  of  directors  on  file,  and  to  compute  each  tax- 
able person's  tax  in  the  respective  districts,  taking  as  factors  in  each 
case,  the  said  rate  per  cent,  and  the  whole  amount  of  taxable  property 
in  each  district,  as  equalized  by  the  state  board  of  equalization  for  that 
year.  When  assessing  personal  property,  assessors  are.required  to  des- 
ignate the  number  of  the  school  district  in  which  each  person  so  assessed 
resides.  These  numbers  so  returned  by  the  assessors,  must  be  copied 
by  the  county  clerk  into  the  collector's  book,  and  the  clerk  must  extend  on 
said  book  the  amount  of  each  person's  tax  on  personal  property  j  acconling 
to  the  numbers  designated.  Blank  books  and  notices  arc  reciuired  to  l^ 
prepared  for  the  use  of  assessors,  to  enable  them  to  comply  with  tlie^. 
requirements  of  the  school  law.  Before  delivering  the  tax  book  to  the 
collector,  the  county  clerk  is  required  to  send  by  mail  to  each  township 
treasurer,  a  certificate  of  the  amount  of  such  special  school  tax  due  each 
district  and  fractional  district.  These  certificates  will  be  legal  evidence 
of  the  amounts  due,  and  should  be  carefully  preserved  by  treasurers  tin 
the  time  for  their  presentation  arrives.  Treasurers  may  present  said 
certificates  "  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  April  next  after  the  delivery 
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of  the  tax  books  "  to  the  collectors.  At  any  time  after  the  said  first  day 
of  April,  treasurers  may  present  said  certificates  and  demand^the  amount 
of  tax  therein  certified  to  be  due,  and  collectors  must  thereupoppay 
said  amount  in  full.  But  if  any  part  of  said  tax  shall  be  uncollected, 
when  such  demand  is  made,  the  collector  must  immediately  pay  over  the 
whole  amount  collected,  and,  at  the  same  time,  deliver  to  the  treasurer 
a  written  statement  of  the  amount  of  tax  remaining  due  and  uncollected 
in  and  for  each  district.  In  case  payment  in  full  is  not  made,  the  treas- 
urer will  not  surrender  the  certificate,  but  endorse  thereon  the  amount 
paid,  and  give  the  collector  a  receipt  therefor,  retaining  the  certificate 
till  fall  payment  thereof  is  made. 

BOARDS  OP  EDUCATION. 

On  the  first  Saturday  in  April,  1873,  in  any  district  having  a  popula- 
tion of  not  less  than  two  thousand  inhabitants  by  the  census  of  1870, 
and  not  governed  by  any  special  act  in  relation  to  free  schools,  there 
must  be  elected  a  Board  of  Education,  who  shall  be  successors  to  the 
directors  of  such  district    Said  board  shall  consist  of  six  members  in 
every  such  district  of  two  thousand  inhabitants,  and  three  additional 
members  for  every  additional  ten  thousand  inhabitants.     When  any 
district  is  hereafter  found  to  have  a  population  of  two  thousand,  by  any 
special  or  general  census,  a  Board  of  Education  shall  in  like  manner  be 
elected  in  such  district,  at  the  first  election  of  directors  subsequent  to 
such  special  or  general  census.    All  eleotions  of  Boards  of  Education 
shall  be  held  on  the  first  Saturday  in  April,  and  conducted  as  provided 
in  the  42d  section  of  the  act    Boards  of  education  shall  have  and  exer- 
cise all  the  rights  and  powers  of  directors,  together  with  the  additional 
powers  prescribed  by  the  act    Any  city,  incorporated  town,  township 
or  district,  whose  schools  are  now  managed  under  special  acts,  desiring 
to  change  its  organization  and  to  re-organize  under  the  general  school 
law,  may  do  so,  by  vote  of  its  electors.    In  cities  of  over  one  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  the  Board  of  Education  is  made  to  consist  of  fif- 
teen members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor,  with  the  advice  and  cbn- 
fient  of  the  common  council ;  which  Board  has  charge  and  control  of  the 
public  schools  in  such  cities,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  city  coun- 
cil, may  exercise  the  special  powers  enumerated  in  the  act. 

PEBYEBSION  OP  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

School  directors,  and  all  other  boards  of  education,  are  strictly  forbid- 
den to  use,  or  to  allow  or  cause  to  be  used,  any  school  funds  or  property 
of  any  description,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  for  any  sectarian 
purpose,  or  to  support  or  help  to  support  any  school  or  other  institution 
of  learning  of  any  kind  or  grade  whatsoever,  that  is  under  the  control  of 
any  church  or  sectarian  denomination. 
•  Vol.  n— 28 
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I  have  thus  adverted  to  all  thd  principal  changes  made  in  the  school 
laws  by  the  twenty-sev toth  general  assembly,  that  are  beheved  to  be 
for  the  better.  It  remslins  to  notice  two  or  three  provisions  of  which  a 
different  opinion  is  entertained. 


n.    PEOVISIONS  CONSBDEEED  DTJUDICIOUS. 

Among  the  changes  from  which  unfavorable  results  are  anticipated, 
and  which  should,  it  is  believed,  be  modified  by  the  general  assembly 
soon  to  convene,  are  the  following : 

COUNTY  SUPERVISION. 

The  2(Hli  section  of  the  ^'act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free 
schools,"  approved  April  1, 1872,  and  in  force  July  1, 1872,  makes  it  the 
duty  of  county  superintendents  of  schools  to  visit  and  inspect  the  schools 
of  their  respective  counties,  and  to  perform  other  enumerated  and  highly 
imiK>rtant  educational  services  connected  with  such  visitation  and  in- 
spection— "if  so  directed  by  the  county  board."  The  71st  section  of  the 
same  act  provides  that  "county  sui)erintendents  of  schools  shall  here- 
after receive,  in  full  for  all  services  peiformed  by  them^  such  compensa- 
tion as  is  or  may  be  fixed  by  law."  The  27th  section  of  the  act  to  fcs.  the 
salaries  of  State  and  county  officers,  etc.,  approved  March  29, 1872,  pro- 
vides that,  "the  fees  of  county  superintendents  of  schools  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows :  three  per  et.  commissions  upon  the  amount  of  sales  of  school  lands, 
or  sales  of  land  upon  mortgage,  or  sales  of  real  estate  taken  for  debt, 
including  all  services  connected  therewith.  Two  per  cent  commission 
upon  all  sums  distributed,  paid  or  loaned  out  by  them  for  the  support 
of  schools.  For  all  other  duties  required  by  law  to  be  performed  by 
them,  for  such  number  of  days  as  may  be  desigfuited  by  the^caunty  boarA, 
in  counties  of  first  and  second  class,  the  sum  of  four  dollars  per  day; 
in  counties  of  the  third  class,  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  shall 
be  paid  eight  dollars  per  day:  Provided^  that  the  entire  compensation 
received  by  him  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  p^ 
annum." 

By  these  several  provisions,  when  they  take  effect,  county  supervisioo 
of  schools  will  be  virtually  abolished.  The  office  will  nominally  remain, 
with  a  few  comparatively  unimportant  financial  and  other  routine  busi- 
ness duties ;  but  coimty  supervision  and  insi>ection  of  nchooh — ^those 
educational  services  which  give  to  the  office  its  chief  imi)ortanoe  and 
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vahie,  and  which  have  been  so  beneficial  in  the  i>a8t — will  practically 
ceaae,  and  in  this  respect  the  free  school  system  will  be  shorn  of  one  of 
its  best  instnunentalities,  and  xemanded  to  the  condition  it  was  in 

'  twelve  years  ago,  under  the  old  "  school  commissioners,"  who,  strictly 
speaking,  had  no  educoHondl  work  to  perform,  and  ])erformed  none.'  To 
show  that  such  will  be  the  substantial  effect  of  the  provisions  cited, 
when  they  become  operative,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  compare  the 
self-evident  prox>osition — ^that  county  scho<d  supervision  worthy  tiie 
name,  must  be  adequately  paid  for — ^with  th0  facts  which  an  examina- 
tion of  said  provisions  will  reveal. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  compensation  is  to  be  derived  from  three 
Booices :  1.  Commissions  on  sales  of  school  lands  and  other  lands ;  2. 
Comnussions  on  moneys  distributed  and  loaned  f  and,  3.  A  per  diem  of 
four  dollars  for  other  services  rendered.  [It  may  here  be  said  that  Cook 
eoimly  is  the  only  one  in  the  State  of  the  third  dass,  so  that  no  refer- 
ence to  that  county  is  had  in  these  remarks.  All  the  other  counties  in  the 
State,  101  in  number,  are  embraced  in  the  first  and  second  classes,  whose 
superintendents  are  to  receive  four  dollars  a  day.]  The  income  from 
commissions  on  the  sale  of  school  lands  is  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing, 
amounting  in  1872  to  $190.67  in  the  aggregate,  or  an  average  of  one  dol- 
hrtmd  eighty-seven  cents  for  each  county.  Only  one-third  of  the  coun- 
ties have  any  school  lands  remaining  unsold,  and  of  these  not  more  than 

'  ten  have  each  as  much  as  one  section ;  the  others  have  insignificant 
tracts,  but  ten  acres  in  one  case,  and  three  acres  in  another.  If  every 
remaining  acre  of  school  lands  in  the  State  should  be  sold,  the  comnus- 
sions would  amount  to  an  inconsiderable  average  sum.  This  element 
may  therefore  be  thrown  out  of  the  account,  as  it  amounts  to  nothing, 
ind  its  presence  in  the  law  is  liable  to  mislead  the  public  as  to  the 
emoluments  of  county  superintendents  of  schools.  As  to  commissions 
on  sales  of  mortgaged  lands,  and  of  real  estate  taken  for  debt,  they  do 
not  amount  to  an  average  of  Jlfty  cents  per  annum,  for  each  county,  as 
the  records  show.  This  disposes  of  the  first  source  of  income  to  coanty 
saperintendents  of  schools,  as  provided  by  this  law,  and  thus  far,  as  wiU 
be  seen,  they  get  substantially  nothing.    The  second  source  of  income 

'  mentioned  in  the  statute  is  a  commission  of  two  per  cent,  on  all  sums 
disMbuted,  paid  or  loaned.  In  1870,  these  commissions  amounted  in 
the  aggregate  to  $20,279.06,  being  $19,424.92,  on  funds  distributed,  and 
1854.14,  Oa  moneys  loaned.  The  average  per  county  on  the  former  is 
$190.44,  and  on  the  latter,  $8.37 ;  and  the  average  per  county  on  the 

aggregate  of  both,  is  $198.81.  The  amount  for  1872  is  very  nearly  the 
flame.    This  disposes  of  the  second  source  of  income  for  these  officers. 

The  first  yields  nothing,  the  second,  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  per 
annum  for  each  county.  We  come  now  to  the  third  and  last  provision 
luade  for  the  compensation  of  coimty  superintendents  of  schools — ^the 
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sum  of  four  dollars  per  day  for  all  other  duties  and  services  performed^ 
"for  such  number  of  days  as  may  be  designated  by  the  county  board." 
The  former  law  allowed  the  sum  of  five  dollars  a  day  for  services  act- 
ually rendered,  leaving  each  officer  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  ^ 
and  discretion  as  to  the  amount  of  service  required.  The  aveiiage 
number  of  days'  service  heretofore  rendered  and  paid  for,  has  been  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  per  county.  But  is  it  probable  that  the  county 
boards  will>  designate  that  number  of  days,  when  the  authority  to  fix 
the  compensation  of  superintendents  comes  into  their  hands  f  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  good  reason  to  apprehend  that  on  an  average,  not 
more  than  one-third  as  many  days'  service  will  then  be  authorized; 
events  that  have  already  transpired  render  it  probable  that  the  average 
"Will  be  even  less  than  that,  and  morally  certain  that  it  will  not  be 
greater.  In  a  few  counties  superintendents  will  be  required  to  devote 
their  whole  time  to  the  work,  as  now ;  and  in  some  others,  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  days  will  be  designated.  But  in  a 
large  majority  of  counties  fifty  days  or  less  will  be  the  rule,  while  in- 
stances will  not  be  wanting  where  no  per  diem  services  whatever  will  be 
authorized ;  so  that  the  average  in  the  whole  State  will  not  exceed  fifty 
days,  as  previously  stated. 

Eeviewing  these  figures,  we  have  the  following  results :  Taking  pre- 
vious statistics  as  the  basis,  if  the  new  law  had  merely  reduced  the  per 
diem  from  five  dollars  to  four  dollars,  leaving  the  number  of  days  dis- 
cretionary, the  total  average  compensation  of  county  superintendents 
would  be  about  $800.00  per  annum.  But  under  the  actual  provistons 
of  the  new  law,  when  they  go  into  effect,  the  compensation  will  be  sob- 
stautially  as  follows :  four  dollars  a  day  for  fifty  days,  $200.00 ;  com- 
missions about  $200.00 — total,  $400.00  per  annum.  This  will  be  the 
effect,  practically,  and  these  are  the  facts  to  be  contemplated.  No  com- 
ment is  necessaiy.  The  que^stion  whether  or  not  a  competent  county 
superintendent  of  schools  can  be  procurexl  for  a  salary  of  $400.00  per 
annum,  need  not  be  asked.  The  average  wages  of  teachers  in  common 
ungraded  district  schools,  are  more  than  that ;  and  the  average  salary 
of  principals  of  graded  schools  throughout  the  State,  is  three  times  that 
amount.  Hence  the  statement  at  the  outset,  that  if  this  provisicm  of  ' 
tihe  new  law  goes  into  effect,  unchanged,  county  school  supervision  will 
cease,  and  the  office  itself  of  county  superintendent  of  schools,  will  be 
merely  a  name — a  misnomer — and  might  as  well  be  abolished  altogether. 
Every  capable  and  accomplished  superintendent  will  be  compelled  te 
abandon  the  work  and  to  engage  in  other  pursuits,  as  several  have 
already  done  in  anticipation  of  the  probable  future,  and  none  can  or 
wiU  be  found  to  suppy  their  places.  The,  office,  in  nearly  every  county, 
will  fall  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  will  seek  it  as  a  mere  temporary 
means  of  subsistence  till  other  employment  offers,  or  into  the  hands  €i 
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yoimg  lawyers,  physicians,  clergymen  atid  others,  who  will  use  it  as  a 
seoondary  adjanct  to  their  regular  pursuits,  without  even  pretend- 
ing to  do  much  more  than  to  handle  the  funds,  keep  the  accounts,  and 
reoeiTe  Uieir  commissions. 

I  consider  this  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  the  people  of  the  State. 
Were  it  otherwise  I  should  have  adhered  to  the  purpose,  long  since 
formed,  not  to  say  anything  about  the  county  superintendency  in  this 
report,  having  had  so  much  to  say  on  that  subject  heretofore.  But  a 
'  strong  personal  disinclination  must  yield  to  a  still  stronger  conviction 
of  offidal  duty,  and  I  again  appeal,  most  earnestly,  to  the  legislature  to 
80  revise  the  law  as  to  save  this  necessary  and  valuable  feature  of  our 
common  school  system  from  virtual  destruction — to  so  amend,  that  able 
and  experienced  teachers  and  educators  may  still  be  drawn  to  this  field 
of  labor,  and  that  this  noble  State,  after  having  so  long  been  an  exam- 
ple to  sister  States  in  the  breadth  and  wisdom  of  her  free  school  legisla- 
tion, may  not  now  draw  back  and  sacrifice  an  element  that  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  her  pre-eminence.  In  this  hope,  and  in  order  that 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  may  have  before  them  all  the  facts 
necessary  to  a  right  apprehension  and  judgment  in  the  case,  I  quote  at 
considerable  length  from  a  carefully  prepared  address  recently  delivered 
by  Mr.  E.  L.  Wells.  The  object  of  the  address  is  to  present  facts  and 
opinions,  drawn  from  a  wide  range  of  authorita^tive  sources,  as  well  as 
from  the  experience  and  mind  of  the  writer,  bearing  upon  the  subject 
of  school  supervision  in  general,  and  of  county  supervision  in  particu- 
lar, and  especially  upon  the  provisions  of  the  law  now  under  advise- 
nient  The  citations  are  from  different  portions  of  the  address.  I  think 
the  information  and  suggestions  will  be  found  of  value.  Mr.  Wells 
fiiys: 

"  Most  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  several  of  the  Territories,  have 
provided  for  county,  town  or  district  sui)ervision  of  schools.  Twenty- 
toee  States  have  county  supervision.  The  State  Superintendent  of 
Indiana  says :  *  The  success  of  any  co-operative  work  must  depend 
largely  upon  careful  and  competent  inspection.  Some  one  must  be  at 
Had  head  who  is  familiar  with  the  work  in  all  its  parts.  This  is  emi- 
nentiy  the  case  in  the  management  of  public  schools.  Every  successful 
State  has  been  led,  by  necessity,  to  adopt  county  and  city  superintend- 
ency. Some  States  have  adopted  it,  and,  fearful  of  its  expense,  have 
far  a  time  abandoned  it,  and,  finding  it  indisi^ensable,  have  x)ermanently 
resumed  it.  The  success  of  our  common  schools  depends  more  on  effi- 
cient county  superintendence,  inspectipn  and  management,  than  any 
other  one  instrumentality.' 

^  Maine  has  its  county  school  supervisors,  who  seem  to  be  doing  a 
good  W€ftk  in  holding  town  institutes  throughout  the  State.  Its  latest 
published  report  says  of  coimty  supervision :    '  This  agenc}',  it  is  be- 
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lieTed,  has  added  25  per  cent,  to  the  value  of  the  school  work.  In 
Missouri,  the  county  superintendents  have  been  allowed  compensatioii 
for  sixty  days  of  service  in  each  year,  and  it  is  said  ^  more  resignations 
of  such  officers  occur  than  of  any  others  in  the  State,  for,  they  say: 
We  cannot  afford  it'  Their  State  Superintendent  was  obliged  to 
say,  'in  his  aimnal  report,  Forty-eight  townships  not  reported.  Call- 
fomia,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Nevada,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Bhode  Island,  Virginia  and  ULinois  are  the  States  that 
now  have  probably  the  best  county  supervision  of  schools.  In  Califor- 
nia and  Nevada,  the  county  superintendent  is  elected  for  two  years,  and 
his  duties  are  very  much  the  same  as  in  this  State.  The  same,  as  to 
duties,  can  be  said  of  Mississippi.  When  there  are  2,000  people  in  a 
county  of  California,  the  superintendent  must  give  all  of  his  time  to 
the  supervision  of  his  schools. 

^' A  late  State  Superintendent  of  Iowa  says,  in  his  Biennial  Be]>ort: 
^  It  is  now  ten  years  since  the  first  enactment  of  a  law  in  our  State 
creating  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  schools ;  and  to  the  in- 
telligent observer  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  rapid  advancement 
which  the  schools  have  made  within  that  time  has  been  largely  owing 
to  efficient  supervision.  Everywhere  it  is  believed  to  be  the  most  effi- 
cient and  the  most  economical  method  of  supervision  yet  devised.  To 
I>erform  the  duties  of  a  superintendent  well  requires  as  much  knowledge, 
as  much  talent,  as  pinch  labor,  as  much  time,  and  involves  as  much  re- 
sponsibility, as  to  discharge  the  duties  of  any  county  office  whatever.' 

'^  The  county  superintendents  of  Michigan  and  New  Jersey  visit 
schools  more  frequently  than  ours  in  Illinois.  Michigan's  latest  report 
says :  <  It  is  nearly  four  years  since  the  organization  of  the  system  of 
county  superintendents.  Since  then,  great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  schools.  The  influence  of  the  superintendent  is  seen  in  the 
general  interest  which  has  been  excited  in  the  schools.'  The  Pennsyl- 
vania report  says :  ^  County  superintendents  have  been  appointed  da- 
ring the  last  sixteen  years ;  and,  wherever  persons  well  qualified  have 
filled  the  office,  it  has  done  great  good,  and  is  popular.  The  work  thna 
done  cannot,  it  is  believed,  be  so  well  accomplished  by  any  other 
agency.' 

<<  The  late  Virginia  law  provides  for  the  appointment  of  county  su- 
perintendents, whose  offices  shall  continue  three  years,  and  whose  du- 
ties are  very  much  the  same  as  like  officers  in  our  State.  The  State  Sa* 
perintendent  issued  a  circular,  which  was  distributed  to  all  parts  of  O^ 
State,  to  aid  citizens  in  recommending  suitable  persons  for  county  aft- 
perintendents.  He  said :  ^  A  county  superintendent  of  schools  slHHili 
be  a  man  of  force,  purity,  education,  influence  and  popularity.  Bia 
chief  duties  consist  in  explaining  the  school  laws,  examining  and  i^ 
structing  teachers,  counseling  district  trustees,  apportioning   fdndSt 
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auditing  aoeoimts,  attending  to  all  school  interests,  and  promoting  gen- 
erally a  spirit  of  education  among  the  people.  A  perfect  county  super. 
intendent  of  schools  would  be  a  young  man  or  middle-aged  man  of  suc- 
cessfdl  experience  as  a  teachet,  pleasant  manners,  irreproachable  char- 
acter, good  speaking  abilities,  architectural  taste,  a  turn  for  business, 
energy,  talent,  prudence,  sound  opinions,  public  spirit,  zeal  for  the  edu* 
cation  of  the  people,  and  faith  in  the  public  school  system.  The  man 
recommended  for  the  office  should  be  the  one  who  combines  the  most  of 
these  quaMcations  among  those  whose  services  can  be  obtained.' 

^^New  York  has  a  school  commissioner  for  each  assembly  district^ 
making  113  for  the  State.  Each  has  had  an  annual  salary  of  #800. 
The  Superintendent  of  that  State  says :  ^  No  part  of  the  educational 
work  i&  more  imx)ortant.  It  is  indispensable  to  efficiency  and  success. 
It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect  any  other  comprehensive  enterprise 
to  prosper  without  local  oversight,  as  public  instruction.  What  the 
schools  need  is  not  indifferent  supervision,  costing  little  or  nothing,  but 
honest  and  thorough  supervision  at  fair  compensation.  Paying  for 
such  service,  the  State  is  entitled  to  receive  it.' 

'^  In  some  of  the  States  the  supervisory  school  officer  has  an  area  of 
territory  under  his  jurisdiction  much  larger  than  a  county.  Arkansas 
has  ten  superintendents — one  for  each  judicial  district.  Louisiana  has  six 
division  superintendents.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  States  have 
town  superintendents.  Connecticut  is  one  of  them.  Ohio  has  hereto- 
fore given  very  good  reports  of  school  enrollment,  but  the  Commissioner 
of  Common  Schools  thinks  the  estimate  has  been  too  large  by  100,000. 
Hnch  good  school  work  has  been  done  in  the  State,  yet  he  says  :  '  The 
demand  for  county  supendsion  of  schools  is  on  the  increase.  The 
resolutions  passed  by  educational  associations  and  by  numerous  teach- 
wf  institutes,  and  the  assent  to  these  resolutions  of  the  intelligent 
friends  of  education,  clearly  indicate  that  something  more  is  needed  to 
infase  new  life  into  the  schools,  especially  those  of  the  rural  districts. 
The  beneficial  effect  of  supervision  on  the  schools  in  cities  and  towns 
has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  judicious  supervision  is  a  powerful  edu- 
cational agency.' 

"In  Pennsylvania,  where  there  is  the  township  district,  the  directors 
can  apx)oint  their  secretary  a  superintendent  for  the  township,  and 
pay  him  a  salary.  In  Few  York  the  township  superintendency  was 
tried  for  about  a  dozen  years,  but  it  was  found  to  cost  more  with  less  good 
^ults  than  the  present  plan  of  one  superintendent  for  each  assembly 
district.  A  Vermont  report  says :  *  Under  the  present  system,  the  ed- 
ucational interests  of  the  town  are  in  the  keeping  of  from  thirty  to  one 
hundred  officials,  consisting  of  prudential  committees,  district  clerks, 
town  clerk,  and  the  town  supertendent.   *    *    *  As  might  be  supposed, 
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with  such  an  axmy  of  supervisors,  very  little  snpervising  is  acoom- 
plished,  and  that  of  a  comparatively  inferior  quality,  siuce  what  is  every- 
body's business  is  universally  regarded  as  nobody's  business.  It  is  said 
for  1870 :  The  failure  of  town  superintendents  to  comply  with  the  law 
deprives  the  report  of  statistics  from  more  than  one-ninth  of  the  entire 
State. 

'^  In  New  Hampshire,  in  1869,  the  compensation  for  the  school-com- 
mittee men  for  visiting  schools  was  $11,279.33,  or  about  three  per  cent 
of  the  whole  amount  of  money  raised  for  public-school  purposes.  The 
same  per  cent,  is  reported  for  1871.  For  visiting  schools  the  past  year, 
Illinois  paid  her  county  superintendents  three-fifths  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  amount  expended  for  public-school  purposes.  In  Massachusetts,  in 
1869,  the  average  cost  of  town  superintendence  of  schools  and  printing 
of  school  reports  was  $19.46  for  each  school  of  the  State,  about  2^  pei 
cent,  of  all  the  money  ^ised  for  the  support  of  its  public  schools.  The 
amount  of  money  raised  for  each  scholar  in  the  public  schools  the  past 
year  was  $16.00. 

^^  The  following,  from  the  Massachusetts  School  Beport  of  1869, 1 
think  win  be  of  interest. 

Coontiea.  Ko.  of  SchoolB.    Expense  of  Saperintendence  aad 

printing  Souoolfieportt. 

Barnstable ITT  #3,045  57 

Berkshire 329  3,00265 

Bristol 318  7,21152 

Dukes 91  316  42 

Essex 558  13,344  14 

Franklin 850  8,049  17 

Hampden 328  5,935  66 

Hampshire 260  4,900  81 

Middlesex 783  81,762  35 

Nantucket 10  115  00 

Norfolk 394  9,138  95 

.     Plymouth • 315  5.089  53 

Saflblk 408  7,957  38 

Worcester 817  13,573  13 

4,959  186,509  88 

<<  We  find  that  nearly  all  of  the  States  think  some  sort  of  sux)erTision 
necessary;  that  the  county  superintendencj'  very  generally  prevails; 
that  no  progressive  State  can  ignore  the  fact  for  any  length  of  time  that 
there  must  be  some  kind  of  thorough  supervision  of  her  public  schools; 
and  that  the  town  superintendency  costs  a  greater  per  cent,  of  the 
money  used  to  support  schools,  and  in  such  States,  excepting  Massa.cbu- 
setts,  the  condition  of  schools  seems  to  be  not  so  good  as  in  States  prAi 
vided  with  an  average  county  superintendency. 

<<In  Massachusetts  the  public-school  system  is  as  firmly  fixed  as  its! 
hills,  or,  as  some  of  her  citizens  have  said :  educated  brain  is  the  only 
commodity  iu  which  Massachusetts  can  compete  with  other  States — and— 
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sbe  lives  by  lier  free  public  schools.  Their  pablic  school  anniversaries 
are  attended  by  their  most  distingoished  citizens,  and  are  held  to  be 
among  their  most  honored  occasions.  They  pay  about  t^«cice  as  much 
per  scholar  for  public  schools,  and  about  twice  as  great  a  per  cent,  as 
minois  for  sax>ervision*  At  the  last  National  Teachers'  Association, 
vMch  was  held  in  Boston,  the  Massachusetts  members  were  nearly 
Qiuuiimous  in  expressing  their  need  of  coonty  supervision  in  addition  to 
what  they  now  have. 
The  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  writes : 

"It liM  been  eaid,  snd  wHh  gnmt  trnthftdiieeB,  that  'the mott  Importaat  bnnob  of  admlnistnition, 
t8eooii«eted  '■with  ednoation  reUtee  toachcNri  inspeetioB.'  It  to  Meerted  by  ■ome  oanftal  obeerrert, 
that  the  Batch  schoohnaaten  are  decidedly  sup^or  to'  the  PnxMian,  notwithstanding  the  nvaaixma 
Saaul  Sehoola  of  Pranift,  and  the  two  or  three  only  in  Hoilmd^  and  thto  snperiority  is  attrlbated  en- 
tirely to  a  better  syatem  of  inq>ection.  Thto  to  the  baato  on  wbloh  the  whole  fMnie  of  their  popular 
instnictum  reeta.  The  abaence  of  anch  a  thorough  anperviaion  of  aohooto  aa  to  maintained  In  H<dland, 
vith  snch  admirable  resolta,  to  the  weiAest  part,  I  think,  of  onr  liaaafohaaetta  system." 

^^I  copy  somewhat  at  length  from  the  school  law  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  to  -  show  that  our  nearest  neighbors  have  provided  more  fully 
than  ourselves  for  school  visitation  and  supervision : 

"  TintaHofi  qf  SehooU. — The  County  Inspector  shall  visit  every  pnblie  and  separate  sohool  wider  hto 
joriadiction  at  least  once  during  each  half  year.  He  shall  devote,  on  ao  average,  half  a  di^  to  the  ex- 
■winatian  of  the  dassee  and  pupils  in  each  school,  and  shall  record  the  result  of  such  examhmtion  in  a 
book  to  be  k^t  for  that  purpose.  He  shall  also  make  inquiry  and  examination,  in  soeh  nHinet  aa  he 
shall  think  proper,  into  all  matters  affecting  the  condition  and  operationa  of  the  school,  the  results  of 
wUeh  he  shall  record  in  a  book,  and  transmit  it,  or  a  copy  thereof;  annually,  on  completing  hto  second 
lialf-yeariy  inspection,  to  the  Education  Department ;  (but  he  shall  not  give  any  previous  notice  to  the 
teaeher  or  tmateea  of  hto  visit.)    The  sut^Jeots  of  examination  and  inquiry  shaU  be  aa  follows : 

(ft)  JfseJbmteol  Arrttngenunta.'— The  tenure  of  the  property ;  the  matertols,  dimensions  and  phui  of 

the  building;  its  condition ;  when  erected;  with  what  ftmds  built;  how  lighted,  wanned  and  rentil*- 

ted;  if  any  daaa  rooms  are  provided  for  the  separate  instruction  ot  part  of  the  children ;  If  there  to  a 

bU>y,  or  doaet,  fbr  hata,  cloaks,  bonnets,  book-presses,  etc.;  how  the  desks  and  seats  are  arranged  and 

Moatrueted ;  what  arrangements  for  the  teacher;  what  pUy-gronnd  to  provided ;  what  gymnastic  app«- 

istss  0t  KDj} ;  whether  there  be  a  well,  and  proper  conveniences  Ibr  private  purposes ;  and  if  the  pre- 

aiMs  are  feneed  or  open  on  Uie  street  or  road ;  if  shade  trees  and  any  shruba  or  flowers  are  planted. 

Wbetber  the  teusteea  have  provided  adequate  accommodation  Ibr  all  AAdren  of  school  ^^,  that  is, 

between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  in  their  school  divisicMi.    Whether  the  required  space 

«f  nine  square  feet  fbr  each  pupil,  and  the  average  space  fbr  one  hundred  cubio  ftiet  of  air  Ibr  each 

diild  have  beei^  allowed  in  the  oonstmctton  of  the  sdiool-house  and  its  eIasa*rooms.    Whether  a  well 

or  other  meana  of  procuring  water  to  provided ;  also,*  wbether  there  are  proper  oonvenienees  for  private 

purposes  of  both  sexes  on  the  premises;  and  whether  the  regulationain  regard  to  them  are  observed." 

*^With  equal  particularity  the  county  inspectors  (or  sux>erinteQdents) 
of  schools  in  that  Province  are  required  by  law  to  inquire  into  and  re« 
port  upon :  Means  of  Instruction^  Organization;  Discipline;  Methods  of 
Instruction;  Attainments  of  Pupils;  and  a  variety  of  other  matters  un- 
ler  the  head  of  Miscellaneom. 

"The  school  laws  of  that  Province  further  provide : 

"AvOuriiy  qf  an  Intpeeior  in  a  Seh9oL—The  authority  of  an  Inspector  in  a  achodl,  while  visiting  it» 
stupreme;  the  masters,  teachers  and  pupils,  are  subject  to  his  direction;  and  he  shall  examine  the 
liases  and  pupib,  and  direct  the  masters  m  teadters  to  examine  them,  or  to  proceed  with  the  usual 
oterdaee  vt  the  school,  as  he  may  think  proper,  in  order  that  he  may  Judge  of  the  mode  of  teaching, 
Mmagement  and  discipline  in  the  school,  as  well  as  of  the  progress  and  attainments  of  the  pupils. 

ftMtdmre  in  ths  ViHtatUn  qf  iSieAoo'.9.--On  entering  a  school,  with  a  view  to  its  inspection,  and  hav* 
ag  »Huieottaly  introduced  himself  to  the  teacher  (if  a  stianger),  or,  if  otherwise,  having  suitably 
ddzeaaed  him.  the  Inspector  shall : 
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(1.)  Note  in  the  Inspeetor's  book  the  time  of  hi«  entnnof,  and  on  leftving,  the  tlmeof  depertaro 
from  the  school. 

(ft.)  Bee  whether  the  hneixiefls  going  on  oorreeponda  wltili  that  aasigned  to  that  paitlealar  hour  oa 
the  time  tables  an4  generaUy  whether  the  arrangemente  whioh  It  Indkatea  agree  with  the  pnacribei 
programme  of  stadiee,  and  are  really  carried  ont  in  practioe.  If  not,  he  should  at  once  privately  notify 
the  master  or  teacher  of  the  omission,  and  the  penalty  for  neglect  to  observe  the  regulations. 

(a.)  ftrimfae  the  regiatert  and  other  sohool  reoorda,  and  take  notes  of  the  attendanee  ti  pafU^ 
number  of  classes  in  the  schools  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  etc. 

(4.)  Observe  the  mode  of  teaching^  the  management  of  the  school,  and  generally  its  tone  and  spirit; 
also  whether  tte  baaalng,  manner,  and  language  of  the  teacher,  his  command  over  the  pnpHa,  and  their 
deportment  at  the  time  of  his  visit  are  satisiiMstory. 

Intereourge  trith  Teaehert  and  Pupil*— InijT^efion.— -In  his  intercourse  with  masters  and  teachers,  and 
during  his  visit  to  their  schools,  the  Inspector  should  treat  ^em  with  kindness  and  respect,  connsding 
them  private^  on  whatever  he  majy  deem  defective  or  fimlty  in  their  manner  and  teaching ;  bat  by  as 
meana  should  he  address  them  anthotitatively,  or  in  a  £Milt-flnding  spirit,  in  the  presence  or  hearing  of 
the  pnpUa. 

Se$  tp  At»§ndtme$  ^  OJ^iMiwn  «A  iSeAeei— The  Inapeotor  ahonld  aee  thnt  the  proviaiona  in  the  thfad 
aeotlon  of  the  school  act  of  1671,  in  re^ud  to  the  right  of  every  child  in  the  mnnlcipalit^nnder  his 
JuxiadiotioB  to  attend  some  aohocd,  are  not  allowed  to  remain  a  dead  letter;  but  he  should,  where  ne- 
cessary, frequently  call  attention  to  the  an^oet." 

^^In  Ontario  Inspectors  are  appointed  from  those  persons  who  have 
passed  certun  ezammations  and  have  proved  themselves  successftil 
teachers.  Hon.  E.  Byerson,  who  is  at  the  head  of  educational  affairs  in 
that  Province,  gives  ^the  names  of  a  large  number  of  men  who  have 
shown  themselves  as  the  law  requires  to  be  qualifled  for  the  Insi^ectoi's 
office,  Mid  says  in  his  letter  to  the  county  councils  in  the  Provinces  : 

"I  am  sure  your  county  council  will  feel  with  me  how  important  it  is  to  have  an  Inapectorof  Schoah^ 
practically  acquainted  with  achool  organisatian,  and  thorou^y  eompetent  to  examine  andteai^eveiy 
olasa  and  every  pupil  in  the  school,  and  to  see  that  the  pupila  are  duly  classified,  and  that  every  sab- 
ject  of  the  programme  is  thoroughly  taught,  and  that  the  school  is  |n  all  rejects  what  it  ought  to  be, 
and  what  it  can  be  made.  Heretofore  the  inspection  of  the  achoola  has,  as  a  genenl  rule,  been  merely 
nominal,  because  the  inifeetors  vere,  for  the  moot  part,  not  practieal  teaohera,  and  not  wholly  devtrted 
to  the  dutiea  of  their  oAoe.  Xhe  now  aohool  act  is  intended  to  remedy  this  evil,  and  give  to  our  sehssl 
system  the  right  aim  of  atrength,  by  requiring  that  the  Inspectors  be  pcaotioal  men,  and  wholly  da- 
voted  to  the  dutiea  of  their  offlee ;  and  I  trust  that  yonr  oonncU  will  see  that  these  important  inovl' 
aiona  of  the  aet  be  canied  intofUl  effeot»  by  a«>t  appointing  any  but  a  thoroughly  qualijied  Tnepeptar, 
who  shall  wholly  devote^  at  leasts  five  daya  in  the  week  to  hia  work,  as  does  eveiy  school  teacher.  The 
office  oC  Inapector  is  jbhe  highest  pdse  held  out  in  the  school  system  for  the  meritorious  teacher,  aad 
ought  not  to  be  snatched  from  him  by  any  outsider,  of  whatever  pretensions,  move  espeelally  aa  a» 
teacher  of  a  public  school  can  be  legally  qualified  for  the  ofilce  except  one  who  haa  obtainad  the  high* 
est  grade  of  the  highest  olaaa  certiflcate  of  qualiflcationa  in  hia  profession." 

^'Some  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns  of  the  Union  pay  as  much  aft 
five  i)er  cent,  of  their  school  funds  for  supervision,  and  some  of  th«a 
even  more  than  that.  The  demand  for  good  men  to  illl  such  positions 
is  continually  incsreasing.  Men  in  other  kinds  of  business  are  awake  tt 
their  interests  in  providing  for  a  wise,  skiUful  and  thorough  supervisio«i 
Telegraph,  railroad,  manufacturing,  insurance  and  other  companies  p^f 
very  high  salaries  for  their  best  management  Builders  often  pay  fiT»; 
per  cent,  to  have  their  money  wisely  expended.  It  is  said  the  Parker 
House  of  Boston  has  paid  it«  chief  cook  a  salary  of  94,000  x>er  year. 

^'The  labors  of  the  county  superintendent  have  two  general  divisiiMl 
— office  work,  and  work  out  of  office.  About  one-third  of  the  time  is 
given  to  office  work.    This  is  so  various,  it  would  be  difficult  to  givt 


a  proper  understanding  of  it  to  persons  nnftcqnainted  with  such  office 

work.   Treasorers'  bonds  mnst  be  kept  in  valid  shax>e.    Elections  of 

trostoes  mnst  be  nrged,  and  called  when  not  otherwise  held,  and  re- 

tarns  most  be  filed  and  proper  entries  made.    The  books  and  reoorAs  of 

ttie  office  most  be  folly  and  correctly  k^)t.    The  loaning  and  securities 

of  tiie  connty  school  ftmd,  and  the  distribution  of  iht  State  and  other 

mbod  fondSy  mnst  receive  attention.    Many  series  of  examination  qnes- 

tkmg  must  be  written,  examination  pax^ers  nrast  be  marked,  and  how- 

ever  mneh  it  it  desirable  to  have  all  teachers  work  at  pnbiic  examina- 

tioDB,  jet  it  is  more  theoretical  than  practical  to  torn  a  candidate  away 

after  he  has  traveled  ten  pr  twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  find  the  saperin- 

imdeat  in  his  office.    Snch  candidates  are  generally  tiiose  who  were 

not  in  the  connty,  or  who  did  not  intend  to  teach,  at  the  time  of  paUdc 

eittninations.    Beports  mnst  be  made  to  the  hwxA  of  aapervisors,  and 

to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pnbiic  Instruction.    The  last-mentioned 

Imports  are  exhaustive,  and  require  much  time,  in  correspondence  and 

otherwise,  to  have  them  in  good  shape — ^much  more  time  and  attention 

than  would  be  necessary  if  all  rei)orts  npon  which  they,  for  the  most 

part,  are  dependent,  were  complete  and  correct.    ExaminatioBS  and 

appcnntments  to  the  State  Normal  University,  and  the  distribution  of 

schooMaws,  reports,  and  other  puMic  documents,  must  receive  attention. 

The  fines  and  forfeitures  due  the  school  Aind  must  be  looked  after ;  and 

it  requires  blanks,  and  correspondence  by  circular  and  letter  with  all 

the  county  magistrates  and  clerks  of  courts  of  record. 

^^he  correspondence  of  the  office  is  voluminous  in  the  aggregate,  and 
vpen  a  thousand  and  one  items  of  educational  interest  in  the  county,  of 
which  explanations  and  opinions  of  the  school-larw  reqnire  much  time 
and  tiie  most  carefhl  consideration.  With  us,  flie  boatd  of  snpervisors 
has  authorized  the  county  superintendent  to  fhmisfa,  through  his  office 
and  the  offices  of  the  township  treasurers,  at  the  expense  of  the  county 
faeasury,  all  of  the  school  election  blanks,  blank  school  reports,  etc, 
fliat  may  be  needed  for  general  use  in  the  county,  and  not  otherwise 
provided  by  law.  These  blanks  will  secure  system  and  uniformity  in 
school  work,  save  time  and  trouble  to  school  officers,  and  expense  to 
Die  county.  On  account  of  the  number  of  kinds  of  these  blanks,  and 
Bie  suggestions  placed  upon  them  to  assist  school  officers  in  t^  better 
iisdiarge  of  their  duties  in  the  use  of  them,  and  the  disttibutlon  of  the 
tome  thronghout  the  county,  no  little  time  and  care  is  sufficient  to  do 
Hie  work  well.  CSrculaTS  are  to  be  issued  m  seem  necessary  to  secure 
fcetter  edueationa!  work. 

"  The  work  out  of  office  is  of  various  kinds.  When  thd  county  is 
Iftrge  and  the  railroad  fiicilities  foi'  travel  within  its  boundaries  are 
!K)or,  instead  of  requiring  all  of  the  teachers  to  meet  the  superintendentj 
In  hLs  office,  be  should  hold  examinations  at  such  localities  as  will  be  for 
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their  greatest  conveirience.  Much  less  time  is  oocapied  in  thus  exam- 
ining teachers  in  classes  than  would  be  required  to  examine  them  one  by 
one,  as  they  might,  i>erchance,  meet  him  at  his  office.  Bequiring  teach- 
ers to  be  re-examined  as  offcen  as  they  desire  certificates  is  an  incentJTe 
for  their  improvement ;  the  superintendent  becomes  better  acquainted 
with  tiiem  personally,  and  the  methods  and  results  of  granting  certifi- 
cates only  after  a  thorough  and  satisfactory  examination  by  the  super- 
intendent in  person  are  in  strong  contrast  with  those  where  the  work  is 
done  by  several  examiners,  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  who  will  be 
more  or  less  biased  by  prejudices,  and  who  can  not  work  with  unif<»*mity  ,* 
and  the  contrast  is  still  greater  when  certificates  and  renewals  are  sent 
by  mail,  so  that  in  time  they  are  ordered  and  sent  like  stocks  in  the 
market. 

<^  The  work  of  visiting  sdiools  occupies  the  large  part  of  the  super- 
intendent's time.  It  is  a  work  the  benefits  of  which  can  be  seen  only 
in  part,  except  by  the  superintendent  The  people  of  the  district,  town- 
ship and  county-may  feel  that  the  schools,  as  a  whole,  are  gradually  be- 
coming of  a  better  grade — that  each  year  their  teachers  have  been 
enabled  to  do  better  and  more  thorough  work ;  yet  they  can  not  knoyr 
just  how  it  is  done,  as  can  the  Mthful  superintendent.  He  is  acquainted 
with  aU  the  teachers ;  he  meets  them  at  examinations,  at  institutes,  at 
their  schools  and  at  their  homes,  and  from  month  to  month,  and  from 
year  to  year,  he  sees,  as  no  one  else  can  see,  their  growth  in  intelligence 
and  good  works.  He  visits  their  schools  to  assist  them  to  do  better 
work.  They  welcome  him,  and  know  that  when  he  criticises,  it  is  for 
their  good.  The  particulars  of  visitation  can  not  well  be  told.  The 
same  method  is  not  pursued  in  any  two  schools.  His  work  is  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  school — ^in  any  way  that  can  help  to  make  the  school 
a  better  one  in  discipline,  in  methods  of  teaching  and  of  study,  the 
teacher  a  more  faithful  and  competent  one,  and  the  scholars  better 
thinkers  and  workers.  It  is  hot  for  the  superintendent  to  have  a  pleas- 
ant ride,  partake  of  a  good  dinner,  have  a  good  visit  with  some  kind 
aequaintanoe,  stay  a  short  time  in  the  school-room,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  visit  to  make  a  set  speech ;  but  it  is  to  drive,  in  rain  and  snow,  hea^ 
and  ooUL,  through  mud  and  drifts,  as  well  as  in  fair  weather  and  ow 
good  roads — ^to  some  times  go  without  a  dinner,  whenever  it  is  necessary 
to  do  so  in  order  to  rea<sh  another  school  at  an  early  hour,  and,  in  eveiy 
way  possible,  to  make  his  visit  to  the  school  a  useful  one.  The  constant 
change  of  teachers  makes  these  visitations  the  more  of  a  necessity.  The 
teacher  may  have  sufficient  scholarship  to  enable  him  to  procure  a  cer- 
tificate, but  he  may  have  been  twice  as  long  in  obtaining  this  knowledge 
of  books  as  he  ought,  and  Ms  pupils  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to  do  as  he 
has  done.  He  may  be  teaehing  beginners  in  reading  by  the  old  A  b  c 
method,  and  may  know  nothing  about  the  word  and  other  methods  that 
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are  mach  better.  He  may  have  his  pupils  reading^  at  each  recitation^ 
two  or  three  or  four  lessons  of  dead  words  without  a  live  thought.  He 
may  need  assistance  in  the  use  of  black-board,  maps  and  globes,  in 
aiithmetical  analyses  and  explanations,  in  making  the  grammar  and 
otlier  branches  interesting  as  w^U  as  beneficial  studies.  He  may  not 
know  how  to  assign  work  and  make  good  workers  of  his  pupils ;  he  may 
not  know  how  to  conduct  recitations  well ;  he  may  need  advice  in  refer- 
ence to  the  disciplining  of  his  school,  and  in  many  other  ways  he  may 
need  the  aid  of  the  superintendent  to  help  him  the  better  to  discharge 
bis  duties.  Many  have  been  the  expressions  of  thankfulness  from 
teachers,  for  assistance  thus  rendered  them  upon  visitations  of  their 
fichoois.  They  are  desirous  of  knowing  how  to  do  better  work,  and  ask 
many  questions  about  such  matters  as  the  superintendent  fails  to  notice 
in  his  limited  visits.  Directors  and  other  citizens  of  the  districts  are 
urged  to  visit  the  schools  with  the  superintendent,  and  there  and  outside 
of  the  school  the  school-officers  are  advised  in  relation  to  their  duties  in 
supplying  whatever  may  be  necessary  for  the  comfort,  convenience  and 
instruction  of  the  pupils,  and  in  relation  to  text-books,  school  records, 
reports,  etc. 

"Some  schools,  in  the  comers  of  large  counties,  are  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  from  the  office  of  the  superintendent,  and  annually  thousands  6f 
miles  of  travel  are  required  to  Aosit  all  of  the  schools.  Much  of  the 
driving  is  done  early  and  late,  in  order  to  spend  as  much  time  as  possi- 
ble in  each  school  room.  The  people  are  very  hospitable  to  the  superin- 
tendent, and  extend  to  him  many  invitations  to  yisit  their  homes,  which 
he  gladly  accepts  and  appreciates ;  yet  each  year -it  costs  him  in  this 
State  an  average  of  jabout  $200  for  traveling  expenses.  The  earnest  and 
faithful  superintendent  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  his  office  ought  cer- 
tainly to  rank  with  the  other  county  offices.  It  is  as  useful,  and  to  fill 
it  well  takes  as  much  talent,  as  much  energy,  as  much  firmness,  more 
expense ;  and  surely  it  is  not  as  pleasant  to  be  away  from  one's  home 
the  most  of  the  time  as  to  havd  work  in  an  office  at  home,  always  warmed 
and  furnished,  and  at  no  expense  to  its  occupant. 

<<The  institute  work  does  not  take  a  great  many  days  of  time,  yet  it 
is  a  very  important  part  of  the  superintendent's  labors.  Institutes  should 
sometimes  have  the  aid,  among  their  instructors  and  lecturers,  of  some 
of  the  best  talent  of  the  country.  The  services  of  some  of  these  men  are 
secured  months  and  sometimes  a  full  year  in  advance.  These  engage- 
ments require  much  correspondence,  and  an  extensive  acquaintance  with 
prominent  educational  men  is  found  of  great  advantage  in  securing  their 
assistance. 

^'Teachacs'  drills  are  sometimes  held  by  the  superintendent,  in  locali- 
ties wh^re  the  teachers  of  one  or  more  townships  can  be  convened.  The 
drill  work  and  lectures  being  of  the  most  practical  character,  the  teach- 
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ers  become  more  earnest  and  better  qnalified  for  their  work,  and  tin 
citizens  of  the  locality,  interested  by  the  exercises  and  lectures,  become 
better  helpers  in  the  educational  work.  The  late  change  in  the  lair 
seems  to  make  it  the  more  necessary  that  teachers'  drills  shall  be  held 
of  several  weeks'  continuance.  At  the  one  we  have  recently  held  for 
four  weeks,  135  passed  the  examinations  in  the  four  new  branches  of 
study,  who,  with  the  teachers  that  hold  certificates  until  next  spring, 
will  give  us  a  good  supply  for  the  winter.  By  having  this  supply,  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  will  be  saved  to  the  county,  while  the  drill 
only  costs  the  county  the  i>er  diem  of  the  superintendent  and  about  $30 
for  incidentals.  The  new  law  also  makes  it  the  duty  and  gives  the 
power  to  superintendents  to  remove  school  directors,  in  case  they  do  not 
perform  their  official  duties  as  the  law  requires.  At  times,  the  superin- 
tendent is  called  to  hear  and  settle  difficulties  that  arise  in  school  dis- 
tricts in  different  parts  of  the  county.  Litigation  is  often  thus  avoided. 
There  are  other  labors  of  various  kinds  wh^ch  I  have  not  now  time  to 
mention. 

**The  question  is  not  who  shall  be  county  superintendent.  It  matters 
but  little  to  the  State  whether  you  and  I  hold  this  office.  There  are 
many  other  men  that  will  make  as  good  superintendents.  But  the  ques- 
tion is.  What  is  for  the  best  educational  interests  of  the  State  t — and 
we  have  as  good  a  right  as  others  to  express  our  opinions  ujwn  it.  If 
we  are  fit  for  the  office  we  hold,  our  employment  does  not  depend  upon 

« 

our  positions,  for  we  can  very  soon  step  into  other  callings  that  will  i>ay 
us  flilly  as  well.  We  ought  to  know  better  than  other  i)ersons  the  bene- 
fits of  our  work,  and  think  it  not  out  of  place  to  express  out  opinions, 
even  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  having  an  extreme  fear  of  being 
deprived  of  our  positions. 

^^There  is  no  other  officer  of  our  land  that  has  more  important  duties 
than  the  county  snjierintendent ;  and  to  i>erform  his  duties  well,  he 
should  be  a  man  well  qualified  as  to  knowledge  of  books,  especially  of 
such  topics  as  are  generally  taught  in  our  common  schools ;  he  should 
be  well  acquainted  with  practical  school  room  work,  especiaDy  with  pri- 
mary teaching,  as  his  greatest  work  can  and  should  be  done  in  schools 
of  elementary  branches ;  he  should  be  a  man  of  great  energy,  and  devote 
his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office ;  he  should  be  a  man  of  the  best 
habi^  and  character,  one  that  can  command  the  esteem  of  scholars, 
teachers,  school  officers,  and  the  public  generally;  he  should  have 
firmness  sufficient  to  withstand  the  overinflnences  of  IHends  or  strong 
inducements  to  grant  certificates  to  candidates  unworthy  and  unquali- 
fied  to  become  leachers — should  be  willing  to  give  money  to  a  necrty 
girl  or  maimed  soldier,  rather  than  certificates  to  such  unqualified  ones; 
he  should  work  faithfiiUy  and  honestly  for  his  pay ;  and,  in  fine,  he 
should  be  a  live,  qualified,  faithful  and  honest  man,  who  should  attend 
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the  Afisodation  of  Counly  Saperintendeats,  the  Bt&te  Teachers'  Asaocia- 
tion,  etc. ;  ahouid  take  and  read  the  best  educational  journals  of  the  day, 
slioald  hold  institates,  and  in  every  way  should  strive  to  inake  his 
county  among  the  best,  educationally,  in  the  State. 

<^The  salaries  of  the  county  superintendents  ought  not  to  be  left  to 
the  action  of  the  county  boards,  which,  as  the  law  now  stands,  will  be 
tiie  case  after  the  expiration  of  the  present  term  of  6ffice.  Where  the 
complaint  is  that  the  services  are  not  worth  the  pay,  the  boards  will 
limit  the  work,  instead  of  procuring  better  men  to  x)erform  it.  By 
cutting  off  the  visitation  of  schools,  the  superintendent  wiU  not  be  em- 
ployed  in  school  work  one  half  of  his  time,  and  he  must  obtain  other 
employment  in  part.  The  result  will  be  that  the  work  that  is  to  be 
done  will  generally  be  given,  as  a  few  years  ago,  to  young  men  that 
wish  to  prepare  for  some  other  business  of  life,  and  need  the  money  the 
office  wUi  give  to  pay  their  expenses.  With  them  the  school  work  will 
only  be  a  temporary  and  a  secondary  work.  The  visitation  of  schools 
will  not  only  be  cut  off^  but  the  other  good  work  of  the  office  will  be 
eoppled  to  a  great  extent.  The  m^i  who  are  best  fitted  for  the  posi- 
tions wiU  generally  not  be  willing  to  risk  the  action  of  county  boards, 
when  there  is  uncertainty.  And  there  are  but  few  counties  in  the  State 
where  isfforts  would  not  be  made  to  restrict  the  labors  of  the  superin- 
tendent. Some  men  will  oppose  him  because  he  has  refused  o^tificates 
to  their  Mends,  and  that,  too,  when  the  refusals  were  just. 

^^Under  the  present  law,  after  the  present  term  of  office,  when  the 
oonn^  board  thinks  the  superintendent  will  be  uiyust  or  otherwise  un- 
qualified, it  can  appoint  ^two  competent  and  discreet  persons,  at  their 
first  meeting  after  the  election,'  to  assist  in  the  work  of  examination 
and  the  granting  of  certificates.  The  county  superintendent  wiU  also 
have  other  opponents,  men  who  do  not  appreciate  his  work.  They  will 
not  be  among  the  best  friends  of  public  schools,  but  rather  among  those 
who  do  not  see  in  educational  work  a^^  advance  since  they  were  boys 
<— who  see  the  county  paying  a  man  $5  per  day  for  riding  about  and 
doing  nothing.  They  can  see  in  the  offices  of  the  circuit  clerk  and  re- 
corder, the  treasurer,  the  judge,  and  the  county  derk,  piles  of  books 
that  have  been  accumidating  for  many  years,  and  they  believe  these 
officers  are  doing  something.  The  sheriff  aixests  the  horse-thief  and 
performs  his  other  duties,  and  everybody  thinks  he  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 
Their  services  are  a{^Gaeciated,  and  no  one  says  abolish  their  offices. 
But  the  superintendent's  work  is  more  upon  mind  than  matter ;  it  is 
spread  ovbt  the  county,  and  not  pUed  upon  shelves  in  an  offioe ;  it  is  to 
prevent  crime,  and  litigation,  and  expenditure  of  the  county  money  for 
the  evils  of  ignorance ;  and  opponents,  ^having  eyes  that  will  not  see,' 
are  blind  to  the  sure  evidences  of  advance  in  the  value  of  school  work, 
which,  in  great  pare,  is  owing  to  thorough  and  honest  supervision. 
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"  There  is  no  excuse  for  the  individuals  who  do  not  do  their  work  wdl 
and  faithfully.  If  honest  objections  to  the  officer  should  result  in 
the  abolishment  of  his  office,  we  soon  should  have  all  the  offices  of  our 
country  abolished.  County  treasurers  have  proved  defaulters,  judges  of 
courts  and  sheriffs  have  been  bribed,  legislators  have  been  bought,  cor- 
ruption is  charged  to  representatives,  senators  and  presidents,  and  in- 
competency to  some  persons  of  every  office ;  but  who  says  abolish  aU  of 
the  offices  to  remedy  the  evils  f  The  evils  are  chargeable  to  the  people 
that  place  improper  men  in  responsible  positions,  rather  than  to  the  laws 
that  create  offices  that  are  necessary  to  the  safety,  growth,  development 
and  prosperity  of  a  government." 

"The  superintendent  of  Minnesota  says,  in  his  last  report:  *  As  the 
law  now  stands,  it  is  left  with  the  county  commissioners  of  each  county 
to  determine  the  compensation  their  own  superintendent  shall  receive. 
If  the  board  of  commissioners  were  always  composed  of  the  best  ma- 
terial in  the  county,  this  would  do ;  but,  unfortunately,  in  very  many 
instances  this  is  not  the  case.    Even  when  the  board  is  composed  of 
men  of  fine  business  capacity,  in  a  majority  of  counties  they  are  men 
possessing  no  knowledge  of  school  matters,  and  have  very  little  idea  of 
the  duties  of,  or  the  labors  required  to  be  performed  by,  their  county 
superintendent."?    "In  Wisconsin,  the  county  supervisors  fix  tiie  sal- 
aries  of  their  county  superintendents,  and  here  is  what  their  report  says 
about  their  school  supervision :  ^  In  about  one  half  of  the  State  the 
county  superintendents  are  active  and  efficient,  and  spend  a  large  share 
of  their  time  in  visiting  and  supervising  the  schools.     In  the  other  half 
the  schools  are  neglected,  and  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  so  far  as 
sux>ervision  from  any  one  outside  of  the  local  district  is  concerned.  This 
fjEfiilure  in  the  matter  of  the  supervisiofl  of  schools  is  the  result  of  two 
causes:  first,  the  payment  of  inadequate  salaries  to  superintendents; 
arid  second,  the  election  of  incompetent  x>ersons  to  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent.   The  second  evil  is,  to  some  extent,  an  effect  of  the  flLrst.    Men 
who  are  competent  to  hold  the  office  cannot  afford  to  take  it  for  the 
meagre  compensation  allowed  in  most  counties.    The  county  sui>erinten- 
dent  ought  to  be  a  well  educated,  experienced  teacher — ^the  equal  of  any 
one  in  character  and  moral  worth.    How  can  we  expect  such  a  man  to 
serve  the  -people  for  firom  $300  to  $800  per  year,  and  bear  his  own  travel* 
ing  expenses,  while  in  many  of  the  graded  schools  under  his  jurisdicticn 
the  principals  are  paid  from  $1,000  to  $1,500 1    The  consequence  is  that 
men  seek  the  office  who  are  not  qualified  to  fill  it ;  the  x>eople  complain 
that  their  schools  are  not  visited,  and  the  board  of  county  supervisor, 
try  to  remedy  the  evil  by  cutting  down  the  salary,  reasoiung  that  if  hA.. 
does  not  perform  his  duty  for  the  salary  paid,  he  ought  to  receive  m 
smaller  sum ;  whereas,  the  true  theory  is  to  pay  the  superintendent  sugIl 
a  salary  that  he  can  afford  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  work.' 
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Illinois  lias  taken  a  long  step  backward ;  but  let  us  trust  to  the  wis- 
dom of  a  great  and  noble  State,  that  she  will  not  sacrifice  permanently 
one  of  her  greatest  helps  to  a  high  standard  of  popular,  free  education, 
bnt  that  she  will  soon  establish  a  well-qualified  school  sux)ervision,  with 
a  Uberal  compensation  so  adjusted  as  to  be  equitable  to  all  counties,  and 
sufficient  to  secure  and  continue  in  employ  such  men  as  wiU  both  give 
an  equivalent  for  their  salaries,  and  will  create  a  public  opinion  in  their 
£avor  which  will  withstand  all  opposition." 

PUBTHEE  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  SUBJECT.     . 

I  am  i)er8uaded  that  county  supervision  cannot  be  di8i)ensed  with 
without  serious  detriment  to  the  free  school  interests  of  the  State.  I 
believe  that  it«  benefits  are  so  obvious  and  manifold,  that  it  ought  to 
have  and  will  have  a  permanent  place  in  the  final  adjustment  of  the 
working  forces  in  every  State  school  law — ^that  experience  has  abund- 
antly demonstrated  its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  true  American  system  of  school  supervision.  As  stated  by  Mr. 
Wells,  the  late  National  Educational  Convention,  in  which  the  govern- 
ment itself  was  represented  by  its  able  and  efficient  Commissioner  of 
Edacation,  and  three-fourths  of  the  States  of  the  Union  by  their  most 
intelligent  and  experienced  educators,  distinctly  affirmed  its  concur- 
lence  in  this  view,  by  its  approval  of  the  report  on  school  sui>ervifiion, 
presented  by  an  eminent  teacher  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  the  place 
and  value  of  the  county  superintendency  in  every  well  devised  scheme 
of  State  education,  were  clearly  shown  and  forcibly  argued.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  best  thought  and  rii)est  judgment  of  educational  men  in 
this  country,  is  unmistakably  in  the  same  direction.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  model  system  of  school  supervision,  the  ultimate  sys- 
tem of  the  future,  will  embrace  as  its  essential  parts,  the  State,  the 
county  and  the  town. 

QUAI.IFICATIONS  NECESSARY. 

And  I  am  convinced  of  another  thing,  that  sooner  or  later,  and  the 
Booner  the  better,  there  musf  and  will  be  some  effectual  means  provided 
io  secure  competent  and  qualified  county  school  inspectors.  Around  the 
&ct  that  in  some  counties  the  office  is-  held  by  persons  notoriously  unfit 
for  the  position  and  incapable  of  x)erforming  its  duties,  duster  nearly  all 
of  those  objections  to  the  office  which  have  in  them  a  color  of  reason  and 
force.  WMle  it  is  true  that  the  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
who  are  free  to  elect  whom  they  will,  it  is  nevertheless  the  fiMst  that  un- 
nitable  persons  continue  to  be  chosen  with  scarcely  diminished  fre* 
loency.  It  is  believed  that  this  great  evil  ean  be  reached,  and  that  it 
mgkt  to  be,  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  interests  involved  are  too 
weighty,  the  results  too  far-reaching,  to  be  needlessly  sacrificed*  Ko  one 
VoLn— 30 
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respects  the  rights  of  the  people  in  the  selection  of  their  pnblic  servants 
more  than  I  do,  but  \^hen  years  of  trial  demonstrate  that  the  vital  mat- 
ter of  school  supervision  is  not  safe  under  the  policy  of  unrestricted 
choice — ^that  year  after  year  the  welfare  of  the  schools  is  sacrificed  to 
partisanship,  sectarianism,  local  dissensions  or  indifference — ^there 
should  be  some  limitations.  It  is  a  solecism  in  our  school  system  that 
while  no  teacher  can  be  employed,  or  paid,  in  any  school  district  in  the 
State,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  without  due  examination  and 
licensure ;  nq  conditions  or  qualifications  of  any  kind  or  degree  are  re- 
quired of  the  man  who  conducts  the  examination,  and  issues,  or  refuses 
to  issue,  the  license.  He  may  be  the  first  gentleman  and  scholar  in 
his  county,  pre-eminently  worthy  in  character  and  attainments ;  or  de- 
plorably lacking  in  intelligence,  scholarship,  morality  and  refinement — 
it  is  all  the  same  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  imder  the  present  arrangement 
It  is  submitted  that  this  is  neither  reasonable  nor  safe — ^the  wise  pur- 
pose of  the  law  in  requiring  proof  of  the  fitness  and  oomi)etency  of 
teachers,  is  obviously  liable  to  be  negatived  and  nullified  in  any  county 
at  any  time.  Some  evidence  of  competency  and  fitness,  some  tangible 
proof  of  reasonable  qualifications  for  the  ofiice,  and  of  capacity  to  dis- 
charge its  duties,  should  be  made  a  condition  of  eligibility  to  the  office 
of  county  superintendent  of  schools. 

We  have  reached  something  like  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  our  free 
school  system,  and  especially  in  this  important  arm  of  it.  Every  friend 
of  education  sees  and  feels  it.  We  must  advance  or  recede.  CJounty 
supervision  is  especially  assailed,  as  unnecessary — ^useless.  We  know 
that  this  opposition  can  have  but  two  chief  sources :  an  unintelligent 
view  of  the  nature  and  necessity  of  such  supenision,  and  the  poor  quality 
of  the  service  rendered,  in  some  of  the  counties.  The  first  is  beyond  our 
reach,  the  second  is  not.  We  cannot,  at  will,  make  men  see  this  matt« 
as  it  really  is;  but  we  can  give  some  guacantees  that  the  work  shall  be 
well  done.  Shall  we,  then,  let  the  county  superintendency  go  by  the 
board,  or  be  divested  of  its  essential  attributes  and  rendered  worthleai 
as  an  educational  force;  or  shall  we  stand*  firmly  by  it,  and  disarm  fli> 
ture  opposition  of  its  chief  weai>ons,  by  guarding  the  door  against  the 
entrance  of  incomx)etency  or  unworthiness  t  That  is  the  question ;  and 
the  time  is  coining,  if  it  be  not  already  at  the  door,  when  we  most  do 
one  or  the  other. 

FOB  THE  PUBLIC  mTBBEST;, 

To  provide  by  law  that  county  school  inspectors  shall  possess  ostt^Sm 
designated  qualifications  for  the  office,  is  reasonable.  It  merely  decdiuMi 
that  an  officer  charged  with  duties  wholly  unlike  any  that  devolve  upM 
citizens  generally;  duties  that  are  unique,  exceptional,  peculiar,  aeA 
semi-professional  from  their  very  nature— should  have  a  correspondiaff 
preparation  therefor.    Such  a  law  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
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people  of  the  State.    Its  aim  would  be  to  call  the  veiy  best  available 
nuuL  to  the  head  of  the  common  school  work  in  every  county. 

WASBANTED  BY  ANALOGY  AOT)  PRECEDENT. 

'Sot  would  such  a  requirement  be  without  the  ample  support  of  pre- 
cedent and  analogy.    A  Surgeon  in  the  Army  or  Navy  must  hold  the 
Diploma  of  a  legally  organizjed  Medical  School,  while  no  vouchers  of 
fitness  are  required  of  common  soldiers  and  sailors.    Because  the  du- 
ties of  the  former  cannot  be  performed  without  special  preparation, 
while  those  of  the  latter  are  such  as  any  intelligent,  able-bodied  citizen 
can  perform.    Attorneys,  clergymen  and  other  professionals,  must  be 
duly  licensed.    There  are  qualifications  of  office,  of  citizenship,  and  of 
suffiuge,  already  prescribed  by  State  and  Federal  constitutions  and 
laws.    The  people  should  not  be  restricted  in  their  selection  of  a  public 
servant,  it  is  said.    But  they  are  restricted.    They  cannot  elect  a  for- 
eign-bom person  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  though  he 
were  the  embodiment  of  all  the  wisdom  and  of  all  the  virtues.    In  the 
choice  of  Governor  of  this  State,  the  i>eople  are  restricted ;  first  by  the 
arbitrary  line  of  gender,  whereby  one-half  of  the  whole  x>opulation  is 
ignored  at  the  outset ;  then  by  the  prescribed  rule  as  to  age ;  then  by 
the  item  of  citizenship ;  then  of  residence,  etc.    Some,  or  all,  of  these 
qoalifications  are  required  of  every  civil  officer,  limiting  and  restrict- 
ing the  people's  right  of  choice.    And,  compared  with  the  qualifications 
proposed  to  be  imposed,  these  existing  restrictions  are  rigid  and  arbi- 
traiy.    It  is  quite  possible  for  a  foreign-bom  citizen  to  make  a  good 
President,  for  a  woman  to  make  a  good  Governor,  for  a  man  to  make  a 
good  Lieut.  Governor  who  happens  not  to  have  been  five  years  in  the 
State,  and  for  another  to  be  a  good  Senator  who  is  undey  25  years  of 
age— but  it  \s  not  possible  for  an  ignorant,  illiterate  and  inexperienced 
person  to  make  a  good  County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Then  there  is  the  right  of  suffrage,  a  right  paramount,  in  theory  at 
least,  to  all  other  civil  rights  in  this  county.  Qualifications  are  de- 
manded as  a  condition  of  the  exercise,  of  that  great  right,  and  always 
have  been.    It  is  restricted  by  age,  sex,  residence,  citizenship,  property, 

'  and  in  other  ways.  The  people  cannot  elect  whom  they  please  to  office, 
nor  can  all  vote  who  desire  to.  They  must  please  to  elect  whom  the 
constitution  and  laws  declare  to  *be  eligible.  The  analogy  is  also  sus- 
tained by  the  provisions  of  existing  school  laws,  as  already  stated,  and 

1  hy  the  long  settletl  policy  and  practice  of  other  States  and  coimtries. 
tjualifications  for  this  office  have  been  required  for  many  years  in  the 

[  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  excellent  repults,  and  the  Superintendent 

;  of  that  State  informs  mo  that  if  the  conditions  were  again  to  be  fixed, 
they  would  be  made  much  stiicter.    Other  States  have  similar  laws, 
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and  yet  others  propose  to  have.  The  stringent  reqairements  for  the 
comity  inspectorship  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  have  been  quoted. 
How  it  is  in  Holland,  Germany,  and  other  European  countries,  is 
familiar  to  every  reader  of  current  educational  history.  Here  only,  of 
all  the  enlightened  and  cultivated  nations  of  the  world,  is  it  possible  for 
the  Governor  of  a  State  to  be  obliged  to  commission  as  superintendent 
of  schools,  a  man  unable  to  read  or  write,  correctly,  a  sentence  in  his 
vemaeolar  tongue.  r 

WAEBANTED  BY  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Again,  it  is  believed  that  such  a  requirement  would  be  constitationaL 
Indeed,  it  seems  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  enjoined  by  the  organic 
law.  Particular  attention  is  invited  to  this  x)oint.  !Note  the  language : 
<<  There  may  be  a  county  superintendent  of  schools  in  each  county,  whose 
qiMLlifications  shall  be  prescribed  by  law."  That  is,  while  this  officer 
continues  to  hold  a  place  in  the  school  system,  the  legislature  shall  pre- 
scribe his  qualifications^  in  order  to  render  the  office  more  useftd  and  effi- 
cient. What  else  can  the  language  quoted  mean,  and  what  else  can  be 
its  object  t  Does  not  the  organic  law  seem  to  ei^oin  appropriate  legis- 
lation on  this  very  subject  t  Is  it  not  enjoined  also  by  the  19th  section  of 
the  schedule,  which  declares  that :  ^^The  General  Assembly  shall  pass  all 
laws  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  all  the  provisions  of  this  constitu- 
tion f  The  terms  employed  are  remarkable :  It  is  affirmed  of  no  other 
officer,  in  the  constitution,  tbat,  in  addition  to  other  matters,  his  special 
fitness  for  the  position,  his  ^^qualificatious,"  shall  be  a  subject  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Let  me  here  call  attention  to  another  point  which  seems  noteworthy : 
Section  8  of  Art.  10  of  the  constitution  enumerates  the  different  officers 
which  must 'be  elected  in  every  county  of  the  State.  In  this  enumera- 
tion, no  mention  is  made  of  county  superintendents  of  schools — ^they  are 
not  included  or  in  any  manner  referred  to.  Section  10  of  the  same  Ar- 
ticle makes  it  the  duty  of  the  county  board  to  fix  the  comi>ensation  of 
all  county  officers.  Section  5  of  Art.  8  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  fix  the  compensation  of  county  superintendent  of  schools. 
Here  is  a  conflict,  apparently.  Assuming  that  sui)erintendents  of 
schools  ar^  coimty  officers,  their  compensation  must  be  fixed  by  tbe 
•  county  board,  for  that  board  is  to  "flx  the  compensation  of  all  county 
officers.''  Section  5  of  Art.  8,  declares,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  legis- 
lature  shall  fix  the  compensation  of  these  same  officers.  How  can  both 
of  these  requirements  consist  together  ?  How  shall  the  conflict  be  re- 
conciled t  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  compeu&ation  is  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Legislature  directly,  and  by  the  county  board,  too.  It  is  to  be 
done  by  one  of  them  only — ^which  one  f  By  the  legislature,  it  seems  to 
me.  Notice  again  Sec.  5  of  Art  8:  "  There  may  be  a  county  snx>erin- 
tendent  of  schools  in  each  county,  whose  qualifications,  powers,  dutiess. 
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etnnpensation,  time  and  manner  of  electiany  and  term  of  office,  shall  be 
INrescribed  by  law,"  that  is,  by  the  General  Assembly.  These  several 
items:  qualifications,  powe^,  duties,  etc.,  stand  together — they  are  all  in 
tiie  8ame  category.  The  power  that  is  to  determine  one  of  them,  is  to 
determine  aU  of  them.  This  is  self-evident,  and  the  only  logical  oon- 
fltniction  of  the  language.  But  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  county  board 
can  prescribe  the  ^^time  and  manner  of  election,  and  term  of  office,"  of 
county  superintendents  of  schools  t  Clearly  not.  And  if  not  those 
items  of  the  category,  then  none  of  them.  The  conclusion  seems  irre* 
sistible,  that  the  Legislature  alone  is  to  prescribe  and  determine  each 
and  every  point  named  in  the  section,  and  that  county  boards  are  with- 
out jurisdiction  in  the  premises. 

In  the  light  of  tills  examination,  are  we  not  warranted  in  this  view  of 
the  whole  subject :  That  Art  8  of  the  Constitution  makes  the  free 
school  system,  in  all  its  parts,  a  State  interest,  in  a  peculiar  sense  f  That 
the  Commonwealth  of  Illinois  herself,  assumes  the  resi)onsibili1«y,  and 
undertakes  to  pro^ide  for  and  ox)erate  the  entire  mechanism  which  she 
has  devised  for  securing  the  education  of  her  youth  f  And,  hence,  that 
superintendents  of  schools  are  not  county  officers  in  the  sense  that  those 
are  so,  who  are  mentioned  in  Sec.  8  of  Art  10 ;  but  are  to  be  regarded  as, 
in  a  sense,  the  agents  and  ministers  of  the  State  itself,  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  and  requirements  of  the  system,  in  the  several  coun- 
ties. It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  right  view  of  the  case,  and  the  only 
one  that  makes  ev^ything  plain  and  liarmonious.  It  is  moreover  a 
higher  conception,  than  any  other,  of  the  statesman-like  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  the  framers  of  the  constitution.  No  insurmountable  difficulties 
are  seen,  or  believed  to  exist,  in  the  way  of  carrying  into  practical  and 
successfhl  effect  the  provisions  suggested ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
policy  of  a  qualified  county  superintendency  should  take  its  place  among 
the  approved  and  established  principles  of  our  free  school  system. 

YIEWB  OF  AN  EXPEBIfiNOED  EDUCATOR. 

Since  the  preceding  i)ages  were  writen,  the  Hon.  Willard  Woodard, 
who  has  given  much  thought  to  the  subject,  and  who  wa«  for  many 
years  a  teacher  of  distinguished  ability  and  sncce^  has  delivered  a  pub- 
lic address,  from  which  I  am  permitted  to  make  the  follo^ug  extracts. 
It  will  be  seen  that  he  fully  sustains  the  positions  assumed  in  this  report :  ' 

"  A  careful  examination  of  the  law  will  convince  any  thinking  man 
that  each  and  every  duty  must  be  performed  to  give  unity  and  effi- 
ciency to  the  system.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  it  will  require  intel- 
igence  of  a  high  order,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  schools.  He  is  to 
visit,  note  methods  of  instruction,  judge  of  text  books  and  discipline,  give 
directions  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  be  ad\iser  and  assistant  to 
officers  and  teachers,  to  conduct  institutes,  elevate  the  school  standard 
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and  examine  teachers.  To  do  this,  he  shonld  be  the  best  teacher  in  the 
county.  He  shotQd  have  time.  If  the  work  is  worth  doing,  it  is  worth 
doing  well.  It  is  believed  that  the  clause  limiting  the  power  of  yisita- 
tion  and  placing  this  officer  under  the  direction  of  the  county  board,  is 
a  mistake. 

^^  The  party  assuming  the  responsibility  of  controlling  the  schools  and 
improving  them,  should  know  best  how  much  time  ought  to  be  expended. 
This  has  been  the  case  heretofore.  The  power  has  not  been  abused  to 
any  great  .extent.  Wrongs  of  this  kind  could  be  righted  at  the  next 
election.  Our  great  progress  for  the  last  four  years  has  been  lai^ely 
due  to  the  manner  in  which  county  superintendents  have  discharged 
their  duties.  It  will  be  found  as  a  rule,  with  very  few  exceptions,  that 
the  best  schools  are  in  counties  where  the  county  superintendent  has 
spent  most  time  in  visits. 

<^  If  we  are  to  fight  a  battle,  we  want  our  general  to  have  his  head- 
quarters in  the  field.  How  can  he  labor  in  ^  every  practicable  way  to  d«- 
vate  the  standard  of  teaching,'  when  he  is  prevented  from  taking,  if  not 
the  only,  certainly  the  most  practicable  way.  Much,  perhaps,  may  be 
done  at  institutes  to  ^  elevate  the  standard  of  teaching.'  A  boy  may  be 
taught  swimming  by  practising  the  movements  on  the  parlor  floor.  Our 
confidence  in  such  teaching  would  not  lead  us  to  trust  his  first  eftbrts  in 
deep  water  far  from  shore. 

*'  Annually  in  every  county  there  are  a  number  of  young  persons  who 
commence  their  first  school.  They  need  watching,  assistance,  encour- 
agement and  kindly  advice.  The  school-room  is  the  place  to  do  this 
work.  It  cannot  be  done  so  well  elsewhere.  Failures  of  young  teachers 
do  not  often  occur  from  lack  of  effort.  They  result  from  misspent 
strength.  Here  and  now  the  services  of  the  superintendent  are  needed* 
Kot  a  visit '  once  a  year '  but  daily  if  need  be,  until  the  teacher  succeeds 
or  is  discharged.    It  would  be  found  to  be  a  *  stich  in  time.' 

<^  Thousands  of  dollars  and  years  of  educational  life  might  thus  be 
saved  and  much  district  strife  prevented.  There  is  not  a  county  in  the 
State  whei^  there  is  not  work  enough  for  one-good  man  to  devote  300 
days  of  hard  work,  that  would  give  ten-fold  returns  for  the  expense. 
Alexander  is  the  smallest  county,  having  but  22  schools.  Calhoan  is 
next,  having  32  schools.  In  the  former  county  visits  could  not  be  made 
oftener  than  once  a  month.  We  mean  of  course  a  visit  long  enongli  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  the  school  good.  We  shall  find  in  larger  counties 
work  for  two  or  three  men.  Bureau  county  has  212  schools,  Fulton  221, 
La  Salle  283,  McLean  241,  Ogle  124.  If  our  theory  of  visits  is  right  it 
would  hardly  seem  to  be  necessary  to  place  the  powfer  of  limitation  in 
the  county  board.  If  we  had  twenty  two  stores  or  twenty  two  work 
shops  we  should  employ  at  least  one  superintendent  and  expect  him  to 
give  all  his  time  to  the  business.    We  would  not  hold  him  resiK>nsible 
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for  a  proper  conduct  of  affairs  if  we  did  not  allow  him  to  make  but  one 
vmt  a  year. 

^  Our  county  superintendents  must  be  competent,  experienced  teach- 
ers. Why  not  t  Can  be  conduct  the  examination  of  teachers  unless  he 
has  the  necessary  literary  qualifications  ?  How  can  he  be  a  ^  constant 
aasifitant  and  adviser '  if  he  is  not  fiimiliar  with  the  work  f  He  should 
be  required  to  hold  a  State  certificate.  Who  would  be  injured,  but  the 
incompetent  t  It  would  do  much  to  raise  the  standard.  It  would  be 
giviag  expression  to  a  wide-spread  conviction  of  our  most  intelligent* 
people.  Its  influence  would  be  similar  to  the  provision  of  our  school 
law  requiring  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  in  schooL 

"It  was  objected  that  teachers  were  not  competent.  But  witness  the 
effort  that  has  been  made  all  over  the  State.  It  has  done  inore  to  raise 
the  standard  of  teaching  than  any  other  provision  of  the  school  law. 
T^ichers  who  were  too  ignorant  or  too  indolent  to  make  the  effort  have 
quietly  dropped  out  and  sought  employments  more  congenial  to  their 
tastes.  Who  mourns  their  departure  t  The  requirement  of  qualifica- 
tions would  drive  off,  as  candidates,  those  who  were  not  willing  to  make 
the  effort  to  prove  their  competency.  The  declaration  by  legislative 
anthority,  that  the  candidate  must  possess  such  qualifications,  would 
can  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  demands  of  the  office.  Such  a 
law  was  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  our  constitution. 

"  Public  offices  are  public  trusts.    Officers  are  servants.   They  should 
be  selected  because  they  know  how  to  perform  the  work.    The  higher 
the  standard  the  more  honorable  the  position,  and  the  better  the  pay. 
In  making  t^e  selection,  we  have  the  half  dozen  candidates  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  every  child  in  the  county,  with  a  right  to  the  best 
education  that  the  schools  can  afford.    If  personal  kindness  is  to  influ- 
ence, let  it  be  in  behalf  of  the  children.    Party  fidelity  and  the  dictation 
of  the  caucus  should  be  ignored.    Few  men  secure  appointments  as 
superintendents  and  engineers  on  railroads  because  they  are  good  Be- 
publicans  or  Democrats,  or  because  they  have  been  unsuccessful  in  other 
business.     Eailroad  and  bank  directors  and  successful  men  do  not  make 
large  investments  in  sympathies  for  imcompetents.    The  same  rules 
should  be  applied  to  teachers  and  school  officers.    Teaching  will  never 
he  a  profession  tbat  will  command  the  best  talent  and  the  highest 
honors  of  the  State  until  this  is  done." 

BECODOCENDATIONS. 

It  is  therefore  respectfully  recommended  that  the  compensation  of 
county  superintendents  of  schools  be  fixed  by  the  legislature,  directly, 
and  not  left  to  the  varying  and  uncertain  action  of  county  boards — ^that 
the  compensation  be  not  a  per  diem,  but  a  definite  sum,  the  amount  not 
to  be  the  same  for  every  county,  but  more  or  less,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  county,  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  schools,  and  the  amount 
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of  work  to  be  done — ^that  the  salary  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  services 
of  competent  and  exi)erienced  men,  who  shall  be  required  to  devote 
their  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office-— and,  finally,  that  certain 
appropriate  qualifications  be  prescribed  and  enforced  as  a  condition  of 
eUgibility  to  the  office. 


BXAJONATION  OP  TBAOHBRS-^ONPLICT  OP  JURISDICTION. 

The  provision  requiring  examinations  of  teachers  to  be  conducted 
jointly  by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  two  other  persons 
appointed  by  the  county  board,  cannot  be  commended.    It  creates  a 
conflict  of  jurisdiction  that  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  detrimental.    In  all 
cases  of  disagreement  between  the  superintendent  and  the  appointees 
of  the  board,  touching  the  qualifications  of  a  teacher,  the  appointed  ex- 
aminers will  be  likely  to  stand  together  on  one  side,  against  the  super- 
intendent on  the  other,  and  thus  the  judgment  of  the  latter,  however 
correct  and  just,  will  generally  be  overruled.    The  same  conflict  will  be 
liable  to  occur  whenever  a  certificate  is  to  be  renewed,  for  either  of  tbe 
parties  may, ."  at  their  option,''  renew  certificates  at  their  expiration. 
The  superintendent,  having  visited  the  school  and  informed  himself  of 
the  facts,  may  know  that  the  teacher  has  not  succeeded,  and  that  liis 
certificate  ought  not  to  be  renewed,  at  least  not  without  another  exam- 
ination.   But  the  appointees  of  the  county  board  may,  nevertheless,  at 
their  option,  renew  that  teacher's  license,  and  fasten  an  incompetent  in- 
structor upon  the  public  for  another  period  of  one  or  two  years.    And 
again,  in  the  matter  of  the  revocation  of  certificates,  the  same  dashing 
of  opinion  and  jurisdiction  will  impend,  for  here,  too,  either  party  may 
act  at  its  own  option.    The  examination  must  be  conducted  by  the  so- 
perintendent  and  the  appointees  of  the  board,  while  renewals  and  revoa^ 
tion8  may  be  made  either  by  the  superintendent  or  the  two  examiners; 
each  party  may  act  in  either  of  these  two  important  matters,  not  only  in- 
dependently of  the  other,  but  without  the  other's  consent  or  knowledge. 
Two  co-ordinate  and  apparently  harmonious,  but  really  and  inevitably, 
rival  and  antagonistic  authorities  ai^e  thus  established,  and  teachers 
and  people  will  be  constantly  appealing  from  one  to  the  other.    If  the 
superintendent  declines,  for  cause,  to  renew  an  expired  certificate,  the 
teacher,  or  his  Mends,  apply  to  the  examiners  who  grant  the  renewal 
If  some  petty  charge  is  brought  against  a  teacher,  which  the  su|)erui- 
tendent  knows  to  be  either  unfounded  or  insignificant,  and  no  sufficient 
cause  for  revocation  of  license,  he  is  nevertheless  powerless  to  prevent 
the  examiners  fh)m  revoking  the  certificate,  and  wrongfully  degrading 
the  teacher.    It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  diversified  and  injurioos 
muddle  than  that  which  wiU  ensue,  in  respect  to  the  examination  and 
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Ueensoie  of  teachers,  when  this  provision  takes  effect.  It  is  believed 
to  be  wrong  in  principle,  and  inevitably  bad  in  its  effect  and  tendencies. 
The  examination  and  licensing  of  teachers  is  the  most  important 
duty  that  any  school  officer  has  to  perform — ^it  requires  more  ability, 
discrimination,  discernment,  good  seose  and  sound  judgment  than  any 
other,  and  it  shoidd  therefore  be  the  very  last  to  be  put  at  hazard, 
or  entrusted  to  inexperienced  or  incompetent  hands.  That  duty  has 
hitherto  been  committed  wholly  to  the  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
to  be  performed  eithpr  by  himself  in  person,  or  by  examiners  of  his  own 
appointment,  or  over  whose  appointment  and  action  he  has  a  super- 
visory control — and  it  is  firmly  believed  that  there  it  should  remain. 
It  is  one  of  those  duties  in  which  a  special  trust  is  reposed  in  the  as- 
sumed ability,  judgment,  skill  and  leanung  of  the  officer  himself,  and 
which  should  not  therefore  be  delegated  to  others.  It  is  not  a  duty  of 
a  merely  clerical,  formal  or  ministerial  nature,  in  which  no  special  confi- 
dence is  reposed  in  the  peculiar  qualifications  of  the  officer.  To  provide 
that  this  high  duty  shall  be  performed,  indifferently',  by  the  officer  espe- 
cially charged  therewith  and  presumed  to  be  peculiarly  comi>etent  there- 
for, or  by  any  two  men  whom  the  county  board  may  chance  to  designate, 
is  hardly  less  extraordinary  than  it  would  be  to  require  a  judge  to  sit,  as  . 
such,  with  two  such  i)er8ons  as  the  county  board  might  appoint,  and 
have  his  judicial  acts  liable  to  be  traversed,  revised  or  reversed,  by  such 
iiresponsible  outside  parties.  In  matters  purely  ministerial,  where  the 
law  prescribes  definitely  the  manner  in  which  the  thing  must  be  done, 
such  as  the  collection  of  statistics,  making  up  statistical  reports  and 
tables,  recording,  copying,  arranging,  abstracting,  and  filing  official  pa- 
pers, etc.,  the  aid  and  service  of  others  may  properly  be  employed;  but 
some  of  the  duties  of  a  county  superintendent,  such  as  the  visitation  of 
schools ;  giving  directions  in  the  science,  art  and  methods  of  teaching ; 
advising  with  school  officers  ;  deciding  questions  under  the  school  law, 
and,  pre-eminently,  determining  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  are,  as 
has  been  remarked,  in  the  nature  of  a  special  tnist  or  confidence  in  the 
mtelligence,  learniug  and  judgment  of  the  superintendent  himself,  and 
cannot  properly  be  delegated.  The  superintendent  should  be  held  to  a 
strict  accountability  for  the  manner  in  which  he  acquits  himself  of  the 
tnist,  and  for  the  character,  scholarship  and  competency  of  those  whom 
he  licenses  to  teach ;  and  to  enable  him  to  meet  such  accountability,  he 
should  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  ample  powers.  Xo  certificate 
should  be  valid  without  his  official  signature ;  no  examination  should  be 
lawful  unless  conducteti  by  him,  or  by  examiners  designated  and  ap- 
proved by  him  j  and  in  like  manner,  the  renewal  and  revocation  of  cer- 
tificates, and  the  reinstatement  of  teachers  whose  certificetes  have  been 
revoked  for  cause,  should  vest  solely  in  him.    So  it  has  been  heretofore, 

and  no  other  provision  of  the  law  has,  upon  the  whole,  worked  more 
Vol.  U— 31 
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satisfactorily.  For  any  neglect  of  duty,  or  any  exercise  of  unwarranta. 
ble  authority,  or  any  abuse  of  powers  conferred,  he  may  be  summarily 
removed  by  the  county  board — till  then,  he  should  have  exclusive  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  examination  and  certificating  of  teachers'. 


CONDITIONAL  APPORTIONMENT  OP  FUNDS. 

The  law  is  amended  so  as  to  require  all  distributable  funds  to  be  ap- 
portioned to  school  districts  on  the  enumeration  of  persons  under 
twentj'-one  years  of  age.  The  rule  of  distribution  to  districts  has  here- 
tofore been,  from  the  fouudation  of  the  free  school  system,  one-half 
on  the  number  of  persons  under  twenty-one,  and  the  other  half  on  atten- 
dance }  and  it  is  the  nearly  unanimous  opinion  of  experienced  teachers, 
school  officers  and  observers,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  this  time-honored 
rule  of  distribution,  so  just  and  proper,  and  which,  years  of  trial  have 
demonstrated  to  be  so  beneficial,  should  not  have  been  disturbed.  There 
is  abundant  and  conclusive  proof  that  the  effect  of  the  apportionment  of 
one-half  the  funds  on  attendance,  has,  from  the 'beginning,  been  to 
bring  to  bear  a  strong  and  salutary  incentive  to  secure  a  larger  atten- 
dance at  th^  schools.  The  withdrawal  of  this  incentive  is  already  pro- 
ducing a  marked  effect  upon  the  attendance  in  the  common  district 
schools,  and  the  evU  may  be  expected  to  increase  so  long  as  the  new 
rule  of  apportionment  prevails. 

It  would  seem  probable  that  it  was  not  really  the  intention  of  the  last 
legislature  to  make  any  change  that  would  have  the  effect  to  diminish 
attendance,  but  that  in  revising  the  basis  of  apportionment  to  counties 
and  townships,  the  rule  was  made  to  include  districts  also,  mther  for 
tlie  sake  of  uniformity  than  irom  apy  definite  idea  of  its  effect  upon  tiie 
element  of  attendance.  The  new  rule  of  disti'ibution  by  the  state  auditor 
and  county  superintendents  has  been,  and  is,  highly  commended,  bat  it 
will  be  considered  that  the  objection  we  are  speaking  of  does  not  in  any 
sense  attach  to  those  apportionments.  For  these  reasons,  and  many 
others  that  cannot  now  be  stated,  it  is  respectfully  recommended  that 
the  old  rule  of  apportionment  to  districts  be  restored. 

LIMITATION  OF  TAX  FOR  SCHOOL  PUKPOSES. 

The  tax  that  may  be  levied  in  any  one  year  for  all  current  school  ex- 
penses, or  for  "educational  purposes,''  in  the  language  of  the  law^,  is  Urn- 
iftd  to  two  per  cent,  upon  the  assessed  value  of  the  taxable  propertj*  of 
the  district,  estimated  upon  the  last  preceding  assessment  for  state  and 
county  taxes.    The  exact  language  is,  "  not  to  exceed  two  per  cent,  for 
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edncatioDal,  and  three  per  cent  for  building  purposes.^  The  words  I  have 
italicized  are  liable  to  mislead.  The  whgle  section  in  which  they  occur 
(43d)  is  devoted  to  an  enumeration  of  those  things  which  boards  of  direc- 
tors may  do  without  a  vote  of  the  district,  and  the  first  impression  of  the 
reader  is  that  directors  may,  as  directors,  and  without  a  vote,  levy  a  tax 
of  three  per  cent,  for  building  purposes.  But  they  have  im)  such  power, 
for  a  subsequent  section,  the  47th,  conditions  the  raising  of  money  for 
building  purposes,  whether  by  the  issuance  of  bonds  or  by  taxation,  up- 
on a  vote  of  the  people  first  had  thereon.  ^  Hence,  the  power  to  tax  for 
building  purposes,  seemingly  conferred  upon  directors  in  the  43d  sec;tion, 
is  negatived  by  the  47th  section,  and  the  phrase  quoted  from  the  former 
is  therefore  of  no  effect  or  significance,  and  might  better  have  been  omit- 
ted. The  simple  pro\ision  remains  that  the  tax  for  all  current  school  ex- 
penses whatsoever,  can  not  exceed  two  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  effect 
of  this  will  be  in  some  instances,  to  render  it  impossible  for  directors  to 
comply  with  the  law  requiring  schools  to  be  sustained  five  months  or 
more,  and  it  is  therefore  re<;ommended  that  the  maximum  rate  be  suffi- 
ciently increased  to  enable  every  district  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  48th  section,  in  respect  to  the  duration  of  schools. 


BCHOOL  MONTH. 

The  new  law,  section  54,  provides  that  "  the  school  month  shall  com- 
prise twenty-two  school  days  actually  taught."  This  provision  has 
caused  great  confusion  throughout  the  State,  with  no  apparent  compen- 
sating advantages.  It  is  so  anomalous  and  arbitrary,  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it  must  have  been  an  inadvertence. 
It  is  assumed  that  it  was  not  the  intention  to  require  teachers  of  common 
schools  to  teach  on  Saturday  or  Sunday ;  the  latter  being  excluded,  by 
statute,  from  the  number  of  working  or  business  days,  and  the  former, 
by  almost  universal  and  immemorial  usage,  fix)m  the  number  of  school 
or  teaching  days.  In  a  year,  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  there 
are  one  hundred  and  four  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  leaving  two  hundred 
and  sixty-one  teaching  days,  or  an  average  of  twenty -one  and  three- 
fourths  to  the  month.  Twelve  months  of  twenty-two  days  each,  amount 
to  two-hundred  and  sixty-four  days,  or  three  more  than  the  whole  num- 
ber of  school  days  in  a  year.  Hence,  if  a  teacher  were  employed  for 
twelve  **  school  months,"  as  defined  by  law,  it  would  require  three  days 
more  than  a  full  calendar  year  to  complete  the  engagement,  imless  he 
should  make  up  the  time  by  teaching  on  Saturday  or  Sunday.  In  like 
manner,  in  more  limited  periods,  of  three  or  six  months,  it  will  gener- 
ally be  the  case  that  the  rule  of  the  law  cannot  be  literally  complied 
with,  because  there  will  not  be  three  or  six  times  twenty-two  ^^  school 
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days  ^  in  the  given  period.    This  is  the  fact  with  respect  to  the  first  six 
months  of  the  school  year  commencing  Oct.  1, 1872. 

But  there  are,  if  iwssible,  still  greater  objections  to  the  present  legal 
school  month,  "  Twenty-two "  is  an  awkward,  inconvenient,  trouble- 
some number.  It  is  not  the  multiple  of  any  other  number  comiected 
with  commoA  school  work  and  usage,  and  is  therefore  not  readily  man- 
ipulated and  estimated  by  teachers  and  school  directors.  It  leads  to 
fractions  and  fractional  calculations,  to  mistakes  and  errors  and  petty 
perplexities  and  vexatious  delays^in  settlements  with  teachers,  and  to 
annoying  differences  of  opinion  between  directors  and  treasurers.  The 
aggregate  magnitude  of  these  individually  little  vexations  will  be  appre- 
ciated when  it  is  considered  that  each  one  of  our  twenty-one  thousand 
teachers  is  entitled  to  settlement  and  payment  every  month.  If  there 
are  any  counterbalancing  advantages,  I  am  unable  to  see  them.  It  does 
not  affect  the  question  of  wages  in  the  least,  for  these  are  regulated  by 
contract,  and  vary  in  exact  proportion  to  the  number  of  days  required 
to  .be  taught  for  a  month,  or  other  unit  of  time.  I  do  not  see  that  it 
benefits  the  i)eople,  the  districts,  the  sohools,  or  any  thing  or  any  body, 
and  if  not,  it  should  certainly  be  changed. 

Tlie  most  natural  and  simple  unit  of  time  for  aU  comlnon  school  uses 
and  purposes,  is  the  weeJc,  of  five  school  days.  Four  of  such  weeks,  or 
twenty  school  days,  should  comprise  and  constitute  the  common  school 
month.  This  removes  all  doubts  and  complications  in  the  computation 
of  time,  renders  it  perfectly  easy  for  directors  and  township  treasurers 
to  settle  with  teachers,  and  for  teachers  to  keep  and  make  out  their 
schedules.  The  numbers  involved  are  aU  exact  divisors,  or  multiples, 
as  the  case  may  be,  of  each  other,  so  that  nearly  every  necessary  calcu- 
lation connected  with  the  schools  and  the  payment  of  teachers,  may  be 
X)erformed  mentally  and  quickly.  Moreover,  the  rule  projiosed  has 
already  been  adopted  in  many  of  the  States  and  largest  cities  and  towns 
in  the  nation,  and  wiQ  soon  become,  as  it  should,  the  uniform  American 
standard  of  time  for  all  free  school  purposes.  We  shall  thus  be  enabled 
to  collect  and  compare  educational  statistics  upon  a  fixed  and  unifom 
basis  in  all  the  States  and  cities  of  the  country,  so  far  as  the  unit  of 
time  is  concerned,  and  exliibit  the  actual  and  relative  standing  and  pro-^ 
gress  of  each  State  and  city,  in  an  accurate  and  satisfactory  manner, 
change  so  beneficial,  and  against  which  no  valid  objection  can  be 
will,  it  is  earnestly  hoped,  have  the  approval  of  the  General  Assemblyi^ 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  examination  of  the  new  school  lawjj 
that  its  commendable  features  greatly  exceed  in  number  those  that 
considered  injudicious.    Some  of  the  changes  are  pre-eminently  in 
and,  with  the  few  modifications  suggested,  we  shall  have  a  school  la^ 
inferior,  it  is  believed,  to  that  of  no  other  State  in  tlie-Union. 
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NOEMAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  progress,  present  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Stat^  and  county 
normal  schools  will  ftdly  appear  in  the  following  pages.  In  Aiew  of  the 
recent  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  common  school  studies,  and  the 
consequent  extraordinary-  demand  for  more  teachers  of  improved  quali- 
fications, the  steady  growth  and  prosperity  of  our  professional  training 
schools,  as  shown  in  the  following  statements,  will  be  noted  with  espe- 
cial satisfaction.  The  first  of  the  northwestern  States  to  establish  and 
endow  an  institution  for  the  specific  purpose  of  fitting  teachers  for  the 
common  schools,  Illinois  has  taken  no  step  backward.  The  school  first 
established  in  this  behalf,  after  encountering  the  usual  vicissitudes  inci- 
dent to  new  and  partly  exi)erimental  enterprises,  now  rests  firmly  and 
qnietly  upon  assured  foundations,  looking  backward  over  an  event- 
fdl  but  ever  brightening  history  of  over  fifteen  years,  and  forward  to 
a  long  and  still  more  useful  future.  In  the  meantime  another  institu- 
tion, devoted  to  the  same  objects,  and  projected  upon  equally  broad  and 
liberal  principles,  has  been  provided  for  by  act  of  the  general  assembly, 
and  the  substantial  and  beautiful  edifice  designed  for  its  use,  is  now 
rapidly  advancing  toward  completion.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  in- 
stitntion  will  be  opened  for  students  the  ensuiug  autumn.  •  The  delays 
that  have  occurred,  although  some  of  them  were  unavoidable,  are  deeply 
to  be  regretted.  The  early  completion,  equipment  and  opening  of  the 
institution  are  demanded  by  the  educational  condition  and  needs  of 
Sonthem  Illinois.  The  prompt  and  favorable  consideration  of  the  legis- 
latore  is  most  earnestly  invited  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the 
Southern  Illinois  Normal  University,  as  set  forth  in  the  subjoined  report 
of  the  board  of  commissioners. 

The  training  schools  in  Cook  and  Peoria  counties,  organized  under 
the  act  entitled  "  an  act  to  enable  counties  to  establish  county  normal 
schools,''  approved  March  15,  1869,  are  pursuing  their  way  and  doing 
their  appropriate  work,  with  enlarged  facilities  and  increasing  energy 
and  success.  Each  of  .those  schools  has  been  fortunate  in  securing 
and  retaining  the  services  of  a  prudent,  experienced  and  ac- 
complishell  Principal — ^no  change  having  occurred  in  that  oflBce,  in 
either  school,  since  its  organization.  To  this  fact  is  due  no  smaU  share 
of  the  success  achieved,  and  of  the  honorable  standing  attained  by 
those  schools.  I  am  not  able  to  report  any  additional  organizations  un- 
der the  county  normal  school  act.  This  is  no{  owing  to  any  noteworthy 
objections  to  the  law,  which  seems  to  work  satisfactorily,  but  to  local 
canses,  chiefly.  I  am  informed  that  several  other  counties  expect  soon 
to  avail  themselves  of  its  provisions.    The  estimate  of  the  adaptation 
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of  the  act  to  the  purposes  in  view,  and  of  fhe  need  and  value  of  such 
local  training  schools,  as  expressed  in  former  reports,  remains  un- 
changed, and  I  cannot  doubt  that  similar  schools  will  gradually  be  es- 
tablished in  many  other  counties. 


STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  second  section  of  the  act  creating  this  institution,  (approved  Feb. 
18, 1857),  provides  that  "  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  shall  be  a  member  and  secretary  of  the  board,  and 
shall  report  to  the  legislature  at  its  regular  sessions  the  condition  and 
expenditures  of  said  Normal  University,  and  communicate  such  further 
information  as  the  said  board  of  education  or  the  legislature  may  di- 
rect."   In  compliance  with  these  requirements  I  have  already  presented, 
in  the  beginning  of  this  report,  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures of  the  institution  for  the  two  years  1871  and  1872,  giving  the 
statement  for  each  year  separately.    It  remains  to  lay  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  a  statement  of  the  condition,  progress,  results  and  pros- 
X)ect8  of  the  university.    These  are  so  fully  and  clearly  set  forth  in  an 
address  delivered  by  President  Edwards,  before  the  board  of  education, 
faculty,  students  and  friends  of  the  institution,  on  the  27th  of  June, 
1872,  that,  as  directed  by  the  board,  I  submit  the  same,  herewith,  as  a 
part  of  this  report.    The  address  ^s  not  only  of  intrinsic  and  presait 
interest,  but  of  permanent  historical  value,  and  well  deserves  the  place 
in  the  archives  ot  the  State  which  its  publication  here  will  secure  fdr  it 
The  scenes  and  events  of  the  past,  in  our  experience  as  a  State,  grow  in- 
distinct and  dim  with  the  lapsing  years,  and  one  by  one  the  actors  and 
observers  in  them  are  passing  away.    It  is  well  to  gather  up  and  pre- 
serve, while  WB  may,  facts  and  materials  for  the  future  historian,  not 
only  in  the  department  of  education,  but  in  every  department  of  State 
interest.    Better  would  it  have  been  for  us  now,  in  this  respect^  if  those 
who  knew  the  State  in  her  infancy,  and  xjarticipated  in  the  stirring  scenes 
of  fifty  years  ago,  had  been  more  mindful  of  the  interest  that  would  h« 
felt  in  the  records  and  chronicles  of  their  times,  before  so  many  facte 
and  deeds  had  been  forgotten,  and  so  many  precious  landmarks  efGaced 
forever.    Gladly  would  the  gleaner  of  to-day  give  many  times  their, 
weight  in  gold  for  old  letters,  manuscripts  and  documents  to  which  no 
value  was  then  attached,  and  which  no  thoughtfid  hand  deposited  in 
places  of  safety.    Do  we  not  well,  then,  to  remember  that  we  are  the 
ancestors  of  our  posterity,  and,  for  their  sakes,  to  catch  and  hold  these 
fugitive  records  ?    The  address  is  as  follows : 
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DECENNIAIr  ADDRESS  OP  PRESIDENT  EDWARDS, 

JuTie  27,  1872. 

"We  axe  assembled  to-day  to  conduct  thd  closing  exercises  of  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  this  Institution.    The  class  that  leaves  us  at  this  time  is 
the  thirteenth  to  go  forth  with  the  honors  of  the  school,  and  with  the 
official  indorsement  of  the  board  of  education  and  of  the  faculty.    Over 
the  exit  of  eleven  of  these  classes  (all  but  two)  it  has  been  my  good  for- 
tune to  have  some  supervision.    Of  these  eleven  squads  of  recniits  for 
the  educational  army,  the  first  stood  upon  this  platform,  and  pronounced 
their  farewell  speeches,  just  ten  years  ago  this  very  day,  on  the  27th  of 
June,  1862.    Since  that  time  a  decade  has  come  and  gone— has  come 
with  its  grand  problems  and  high  resi)onsibilities,  and  passed  away  with 
its  record,  for  each  of  us,  of  manly,  honest  endeavor,  or  of  unmanly 
shirking.    Ten  years  of  the  active  period  of  a  man's  life  stand  for  no  in- 
considerable fraction  of  the  sum-total  of  his  earthly  achievements.    This 
would  be  true  at  any  time  and  amid  any  surroundings.    And  as  an  in- 
stitution of  learning  is  but  an  aggregation  of  men,  a  sort  of  amplified^ 
indindual  wdth  a  lengthened  lease  of  life,  its  character  can  liardly  fail 
to  be  materially  afi'ected  by  the  organized  efforts  of  a  decade  of  years. 
Especially  w  ill  tliis  be  fijund  tnie  in  the  early  or  formative  stages  of  the 
histitutioii,  while  it  is  shaping  itself,  and  establishing  its  character  in 
feet  and  before  the  world.    And  if  all  this  is  true  of  ordinary  times,  what 
shall  be  said  of  a  period  crowded  with  the  vast  occurrences  of  the  last 
ten  years— of  a  period  during  which  the  civilization  of  a  continent  has 
been  revolutionized,  and  a  vital  change  has  been  vvTought  in  the  fimda- 
meutal  law  of  an  jBmpiref    Surely  these  have  been  positive  years,  and 
tiiey  have  stampecl  their  impress  indelibly  upon  men  and  things. 

"  Ten  years  ago  the  Xormal  University  gave  promise  of  a  noble  future. 
During  the  five  years  that  had  then  parsed  over  it,  there  had  been  in 
its  management  an  accumulation  of  resolute  energj' — a  piling  up  of  in- 
tense forces — ^that  have  gone  as  elements  into  its  composition  and  that 
have  given  an  imi)etus  to  the  movements  of  subsequent  time.  The  emi- 
nent success  of  those  early  efforts,  as  shown  in  the  erection  of  this  stately 
iHulding  and  in  the  characterof  the  two  classes  that  had  then  gone  forth 
Bvm  it,  secured  for  the  school  a  commanding  position,  and  made  future 
mccess  a  i)06sibility. 

INSTRUCTORS  IN  THE  TJNITERSITY. 

"In  these  early  efforts  the  chief  mover  and  source  of  inspiration  was 
Charles  E.  Hovey,  first  principal  of  the  University,  afterward  General 
lovey  of  the  Union  army.  His  energy  and  persistence  were  wonderful. 
they  canied  the  enterprise  of  building  through  the  disastrous  period  of- 
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1857  and  the  following  years,  until  finally,  in  1800.  this  house  was  com- 
pleted.   Mr.  Hovey  was  assisted  by  a  corps  of  teachers  every  way  fitted 
to  secure  the  highest  efficiency.    Ira  Moore,  now  principal  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  at  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota — a  man  thoroughly  able  and  scho- 
larly ;  Leander  H.  Potter,  now  president  of  the  Soldiers'  College  at  Ful- 
ton— faithful,  just,  well  poised,  and  much  beloved.    With  these  were 
joined  Professor  Hewett  and  Dr.  Sewall,  of  whom  I  shall  speak  again. 
Mr.  Hovey  was  succeeded  in  1801  by  Perkins  Bass,  Esq.,  a  man  of  the 
soundest  judgment  and  the  most  resolute  energy.    But  he  only  consented 
to  occupy  the  place  mitil  a  permanent  appointment  could  be  made.    Be- 
sides these  more  prominent  instructors,  others  were  employed  from  time 
to  time.    Among  them  were  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  afterward  very  honora- 
bly occupied  in  various  capacities ;  Chauncey  M.  Cady,  Rev.  Lewis  P. 
Clover,  Miss  Mary  M.  Brooks,   Dr.  Samuel  Willard,  Dr.  E.  R.  Roe 
(now  XJ.  S.  marshal).  Miss  Prances  A.  Peterson  (afterward  Mrs.  Gast- 
man,  and  since  deceased).  Miss  B.  M.  Cowles,  Chauncey  Nye,  Oliver 
Libby,  Miss  Fanny  M.  Washbume,  B.  S.  Messer,  Julien  E.  Bryant  (a 
young  man  of  great  promise,  drowned  during  the  war  on  the  Texan 
coast),  W.  Irving  Vescelius,  Henry  B.  Norton  (now  of  Southern  Kansas), 
John  Hull  (now  superintendent  of  schools  of  McLean  coimty),  Joseph  G. 
Howell  (an  early  martyr  to  the  cause  of  the  Union),  J.  H.  Bumham, 
Edwin  PMlbrook,  Aaron  Grove  (now  superintendtot  of  the  public  schools 
in  Normal),  Miss  Mary  Baker,  and  Miss  Marion  Goodrich.    Of  the  gen- 
tlemen that  have  been  named  as  instructors,  ten  took  up  arms  on  the 
right  side  in  the  war  for  the  Union.    These  were  Gen.  Hovey,  Col.  Pot* 
ter.  Col.  Roe,  Capt.  Moore,  Capt.  Burnham,  Adjutant  Gove,  Lieut.  Bry- 
ant, Lieut.  Howell,  Sergt.  Philbrook,  and  Surgeon  Willard.  | 
"  On  taking  my  place  here,  I  founc^,  besides  those  who  at  that  timo^ 
retired,  two  of  the  present  Faculty — ^Professor  Hewett  and  Dr.  SewaHi 
The  former,  however,  was  already  an  old  acquaintance,  and  the  latter^j 
by  his  genial  temper,  soon  came  to  be  considered  as  one.    And  if  mj^ 
coming  had  been  a  few  years  delayed,  I  am  sure  Dr.  Sewall's  enviabWj 
fame  would  have  penetrated  even  to  my  Missouri  home.    He  wavS 
younger  man  then  than  he  is  now.    Professor  Hewett  I  had  known  bol 
as  a  pupil  of  my  own  and  as  a  teacher  of  others,  and,  notwithstandi 
his  unambitious  stature,  I  had  often  marked  him  high,  and  knew  fi 
well  that  his  deficiency  in  latitude  and  longitude  was  but  of  the  outwj 
man.    My  friend  and  former  associate  in  the  St.  Louis  High  Soh< 
Prof.  Metcalf,  was  at  that  time  appointed  Professor  of  Mathemat 
and  soon  after.  Professor  Stetson's  services  were  secured  in  the  posh 
which  he  still  occupies.    I  had  set  my  heart  upon  employing  Profl  Mi 
calf  from  having  been  recently  conversant  with  his  great  efliciency 
worth,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  students  at  Normal  will  thank  me  fl 
having  induced  him  to  leave  a  pla<!e  which  promised  him  some  $2,004 
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and  now  pays  $3,200,  for  his  present  position,  which  then  paid  him 
$1,^.  Prof.  Stetson,  too,  I  had  known  as  a  student,  but  our  acquain- 
tance hSwi  been  for  some  years  interrupted.  My  remembrance  of  him, 
however,  as  an  earnest,  accurate  scholar,  and  my  knowledge  of  his  per- 
sistence in  acquiring  a  more  extended  culture,  made  me  a  ready  be- 
lieTer  in  all  the  reports  of  his  later  successes.  Of  the  other  gentlemen 
on  thejJ^ormal  Faculty,  Professors  Cook  and  McCormick,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessaiy  to  say  that  they  were  selected  from  among  the  graduates  for  their 
present  positions  on  account  of  their  merits,  and  it  is  not  proposed  to 
tnm  them  out  as  yet.  They  are  considered  good  enough  for  the  com- 
pany in  which  they  are  found. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Miss  Mar- 
garet E.  Osband,  now  Mrs.  Stetson,  was  the  Preceptress.  She  was  a 
&ithM  and  capable  teacher,  and  her  discontinuance  was  altogether 
owing  to  her  unaccountable  preference  for  another  position.  She  was 
followed  by  Miss  Emaline  Dryer,  whose  eaijiest  and  devoted  labor  of 
MX  years  was  terminated  by  her  resignation  m  December,  1870.  She 
was  succeeded  by  the  sister  of  her  predecessor.  Miss  Myra  A.  Osband, 
who  seems  so  well  fitted  for  her  present  position,  and  is  performing  her 
difficult  and  laborious  duties  so  weU,  that  her  appointment  must  be 
considered  as  highly  fortunate  for  the  Institution. 

THE  MODEL  SCHOOL  AND  ITS  TEACHERS. 

"  Ten  years  ago  the  model  school  was  just  rejoicing  in  the  establish- 
.Jnent  of  a  high  school  grade.  At  its  head  was  Charles  F.  Childs,  after- 
jWard  principal  of  the  St.  Louis  high  school.    He  was  a  man  of  rare 

wer,  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  disciplinarian..    He  awakened  within 

pupils  his  own  glowing  enthusiasm  and  indomitable  energy.    His 

ly  death,,  in  the  very  flush  of  a  brilliant  success,  was  an  irreparable 

^to  the  profession.     In  the  primary  school  was  Miss  Livonia  E. 

hum,  an  earnest  and  sympathetic  teacher,  who  persuaded  the  little 

by  her  intense  and  kindly  interest  in  them,  and  thus  prepared  them 

receive  her  instructions  and  inspired  them  to  think  for  themselves. 

she  went  the  common  way  and  married.    Her  successor  was  Miss 

ion  Hanimond,  a  graduate  of  the  St.  Louis  Normal  School.    She  was 

methodical,  conscientious,  efficient.    Under  her  mild  but  vigorous 

order  and  regularity  became  the  watchwords  of  that  grade.    With 

',  the  love  of  right  was  the  great,  all-controUing  motive.  In  short, 
was  a  lady  of  many  excellences,  and  that  fact  soon  became  apparent 

Hr.  William  L.  PiUsbury,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Childs  in  the  high 

•1.    Mr.  Pillsbury,  then  a  recent  graduate  of  Harvard  College, 

upon  his  duties  in  September,  1863.    He  was  no  giant  in  bodify 

nor  was  his  aspect  so  venerable  as  it  will  be  if  he  lives  to  be  seventy, 

and  some  members  of  the  board  were  doubtful  of  the  experiment 
VoL  n_32 
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putting  the  discipline  of  the  high  school  into  the  hands  of  a  mere 
stripling,  however  thorough  his  scholarship.  But  the  experiment  was 
tried,  and  the  boy  was  not  long  in  becoming  master  of  the  situation.  He 
was  succeeded  in  September,  1870,  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Horton,  a  lady  of 
extended  attainment^;},  superior  abilities,  and  straight-forward  character. 
She  continued,  however,  but  one  year  with  us;  and  when  Professor  Coy 
succeeded  her  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  we  knew  that  the 
high  school  was  passing  into  l^e  right  hands,  and  would  prosper,  as  it 
has  done,  and  as  we  hope  it  will  long  continue  to  do  under  the  same 
principal. 

"The  grammar  school,  as  a  separate  department,  was  organized  in 
September,  1866.  Previous  to  that  time  the  model  school  was  entirely 
under  the  supervision  of  the  principal  of  the  high  school.  All  this  time, 
too,  the  school  had  included  all  the  children  of  school  age  in  district 
No.  2,  of  the  town  of  Normal.  But  as  the  village  increased,  and  the 
nimiber  of  children  multiplied,  the  rooms  at  the  university  became  too 
small  for  their  accommodation.  Accordingly,  a  school-house  was  built 
by  the  district,  and  in  April,  1867,  the  grammar  and  intermediate  grades 
of  the  model  school  were  removed  to  the  new  building.  While  these 
grades  were  yet  in  the  university  building,  Mr.  E.  P.  Burlingham,  then 
of  Geneseo,  was  api)ointed  to  conduct  the  grammar  grade.  But  the 
first  principal  in  the  new  building  was  Mr.  John  W.  Cook.  He  continued 
in  the  position  for  two  years,  and  was  succeeded  in  September,  1868,  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Carter.  Under  these  two  gentlemen  the  grammar  school  be- 
came a  popular  and  efficient  institution — well  graded,  thoroughly  or- 
ganized, and  marked  by  a  vigorous  and  positive  power.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  Mr.  Carter^s  principalship,  the  arrangement  by  which  the  chflk 
dren  of  school  age  belonging  to  district  No.  2  of  the  toxm  of  Normal 
had  been  taught  in  the  model  school  was  annulled  by  a  ^'ote  of  th« 
Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  the  imiversity  cease! 
to  exercise  control  over  the  new  building  erected  by  the  district.  Fa 
the  last  two  years  the  grammar  grade  has  been  conducted  by  Mr.  B 
W.  Baker,  a  representative  of  Southern  Illinois,  and  a  graduate  of 
university  in  the  year  1870.  Mr.  Baker  has  very  creditably  carried  t 
load  thus  far,  and  I  think  it  is  the  universal  belief  that  he  is  able 
stand  up  under  it  for  some  time  to  come. 

"In  June,  1868,  when  our  charge  over  the  district  school  ceasetl, 
lalK)rs  of  Miss  Edith  T.  Johnson,  as  principal  of  the  primary,  w 
C/loscd  by  her  resignation.  Miss  Johnson  possessed  rare  qualities  as 
t<»aclier — among  them  imbounded  earnestness  and  energy-.  She  h 
succx»edod  Miss  Ilammond  in  September,  1865,  and  had  consequen 
l>(»en  in  the  school  three  years.  Her  advent  had  been  an  era  for  p 
ill  the  history  of  our  primarj'^  school.     She  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Li 
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Kingdey.;  but,  after  two  years  of  gentle,  faithful  and  efficient  service, 
she,  too,  was  whelmed  in  the  matrimonial  tide,  preferring  Indiana  with 
a  husband  to  Illinois  with  single  blessedness.  F<or  the  last  year  this 
grade  has  been  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Martha  E.  Hughes.  She  has 
taken  hold  of  the  work  with  ardor,  and  has  conducted  the  teaching  on 
soimd  i)rinciples. 

"Since  September,  1860,  Mrs.  Martha  D.  L.  Haynie  has  been  employed 
in  the  model  school,  some  of  the  time  as  assistant  in  the  lii^h  8(*1iooh 
and  some  of  the  time  as  teacher  of  French  and  of  English  giamniar  an<l 
rhetoric.  She  hjis  labored  with  great  assiduity,  and  has  shrunk  from 
no  work  that  has  heen  assigned  her.  The  intermediate  school,  as  a  sepa- 
rate grade,  was  kept  up  for  two  years,  beginning  in  Septeml>er,  18(>(> . 
Miss  Olive  A.  Rider  was  the  first  principal,  and,  after  one  year's  ser- 
vice, was  suceeeded  by  Miss  Martha  Foster.  Both  ladies  were  grad- 
uates of  the  institution,  and  highly  esteemed  as  worthy  women  and  suc- 
cessful teachers. 

TEMPORARY  APPOINTEES. 

"Besideii  these  more  permanent  employees  of  the  board,  numy  persons 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  temiwrarily  engag(»d  in  teaching  here. 
Among  these  have  been  professor  C.  D.  Wilber,  the  founder  of  the  nui- 
senm  of  natural  history ;  Mr.  L.  B.  Kellogg,  who  left  us  in  1805  to  be- 
come distingiiished  as  the  first  principal  of  the  State  normal  school  of 
Kansas ;  Miss  Bandusia  Wakefield,  now  of  the  high  school,  Winterset, 
Iowa ;  !Mr.  Thomas  J.  Burrill,  now  professor  of  botany  in  the  Industrial 
University,  at  Chami)aign ;  Mr.  John  H.  Thompson,  whose  untinudy 
death  we  have  since  been  called  upon  to  monrn ;  Miss  Fanny  L.  I).  Strong^ 
of  Massachusetts, #who  filled  the  iutei-val  In^tweeu  the  resigiuition  of 
Miss  Margaret  Osband  and  the  fippointment  of  Miss  Dry^er ;  ]VIr.  Oscar 
F.  McKini,  now  superintendent  of  schools  for  Macon  county  ;  Miss  Ku- 
tbie  E.  Barker,  now  of  the  high  school  at  Alton ;  Mr.  Melancthon  Wake- 
leld,  now  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa ;  Mr.  John  K.  Edwards,  afterward  princi- 
|ial  of  the  schools  in  Hyde  Park,  and  of  a  grammar  school  in  I*eoria,  and 
linoe  cut  off  by  consumption  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness ;  Miss  Letitia 
IL  Mason,  afterward  a  successful  teacher  in  Pontiac,  and  now,  I  luider- 
(taud,  on  the  verge  of  blossoming  into  a  doctor  of  me<licine ;  3Iiss  Mary 
Pennell,  afterward  a  student  at  Vassar,  and  now  a  teacher  in  the  Peoria 
9fMinty  normal  school ;  and  Mr.  L.  A.  Chase,  who  has  assisted  in  the 
lomial  dei>artment  during  the  term  just  closed. 

THE  ItfUSEI'M  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

<*The  Museum  of  ]S"atural  History,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Illinois 
Natural  Historj'  Society,  was  in  1871  transferred  to  the  State,  and  is 
low  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  education.    It  is  an  extremely 
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valuable  collection,  worth  in  money,  as  has  been  estimated,  nearly  f  100,- 
000.  Cabinets  for  the  use  of  any  of  the  public  schools  in  the  State  are 
made  up  and  labeleil,  and  furnished  gratuitously,  or  in  exchange  for 
local  specimens,  whenever  there  is  a  demand  for  such  cabinets.  The 
first  collections  for  the  museum  were  made  by  Prof.  C.  D.  Wilber,  who, 
under  the  Natural  History  Society,  had  charge  of  the  museum  for  seve- 
ral years.  He  was  followed  by  Major  John  W.  Powell,  whose  Colorado 
explorations  have  since  become  so  famous,  and  whose  name  has  become 
indissolubly  connected  with  that  remarkable  country.  For  the  last  year 
it  has  been  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Creorge  Vasey,  now  of  the  agricultural 
department  at  Washington.  Dr.  Vasey  has  been  diligent  and  Caithful 
in  the  care  of  the  museum,  and  his  labors  have  largely  added  to  the 
value  and  order  of  the  collection. 

"I  believe  I  have  now  named  every  person  who  has  ever  been  em- 
l)loyed,  for  any  considerable  time,  as  an  instructor  in  this  institution. 
Altogether  they  number  sixty-five.  So  far  as  they  are  known  to  me, 
they  are,  on  the  whole,  persons  of  eminent  worth  and  of  good  abilities. 
3Iany  of  them,  since  leaving  us,  have  been  appointed  to  positions  of 
honor  and  usefulness  in  other  places.  Intelligent  and  virtuous  communi- 
ties have  thus  borne  testimony  to  their  superior  intellectual  standing. 
By  their  earnest  labors  and  virtuous  characters,  they  have  helped  to  build 
up  the  imiversity,  and  to  give  it  whatever  of  power  for  good  it  possesses. 
To  catalogue  their  names  as  I  hav^  attempted  to  d6,  and  to  speak  a  word 
in  deserved  praise  of  such  of  them  as  I  have  known,  is  a  very  slight  re- 
turn for  the  good  they  have  done  to  the  State  and  the  profession. 

MEMBERS  OP  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

"  In  such  an  institution  as  ours,  the  ability  and  (Siaracter  of  the  in- 
structors is  a  matter  of  the  very  first  importance.  If  it  is  at  all  times 
true  that  '^  the  teacher  makes  the  school,"  in  the  normal  it  is  perhaps 
doubly  so.  Here  the  character  of  the  teacher  ought  to  be  specially  fit 
for  i-eproduction.  The  methods  he  employs  ought  to  be  worthy  of  imita- 
tion, not  in  form,  but  in  spirit.  And  yet,  even  here,  the  teacher  is  not 
sufficient  unto  himself.  The  full  success  of  such  an  enterprise  as  this 
demands  the  help  of  other  functionaries.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that 
we  owe  to  the  members  of  our  superintending  board  a  heavy  and  lasting 
debt  of  gratitude.  Upon  that  board  there  is  at  least  one  man  who  has 
been  a  member  continuously  from  the  creation  of  the  body  in  1857  down 
to  the  i)resent  time.  I  refer  to  the  Hon.  Samuel  W.  Moulton,  of  Shelby- 
ville.  He  voted  as  a  member  of  the  legislature  that  the  school  should 
be,  and  ever  since,  except  when  sening  the  people  in  Congress,  he  ha» 
voted  twice  a  year,  as  one  of  its  legal  guardians,  that  it  should  be  cher- 
islietl  and  sustained.  And  for  thirteen  out  of  his  fifteen  years  of  member: 
ship  he  lias  been  the  presiding  officer  of  the  board,  having  been  elected 
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to  that  dignity  seven  times  in  succession.  If  to  be  always  a  firm,  infia- 
ential,  miflinching  friend  is  a  thing  of  any  worth,  then  the  services  of 
Mr.  Moulton  have  been  of  inexpressible  value  to  the  Normal  University. 
The  only  other  man  that  has  ever  enjoyod  the  honor  of  being  president 
of  the  board  of  education  of  the  State  of  Illinois  is  the  Hon.  Ninian  W. 
Edwards,  of  Springfield,  who  was  elected  in  1857,  and  served  for  two 
years.  I  was  not  personally  conversant  with  the  labors  of  this  gentle- 
man in  behalf  of  free  schools.  But  we  have  abundant  evidence  that 
they  were  most  important  in  character,  and  were  rendered  at  a  period  so 
cAtical  that  without  them  the  enterprise  must,  for  the  time  at  least, 
have  fSEuled. 

"After  our  honored  President,  the  next  in  rank  in  respect  to  length 
of  8er\'ice  is  Dr.  Bateman,  the  State  Superintendent  and  Secretary.  If 
the  purpose  of  these  personal  allusidns  were  to  keep  before  the  commu- 
nity the  names  of  men  who  might  otherwise  be  forgotten,  then  mention 
of  Newton  Bateman  would  be  superfluous.  The  author  of  five  rej^rts 
that  have  by  common  consent.  East  and  West,  been  recognized  as 
among  the  ablest  ever  written  by  an  American,  does  not  need  to  be  res- 
cued from  impending  oblivion  by  a  formal  introduction  to  this  intelli- 
gent audience.  Illinois  has  high  cause  to  be  proud  of  the  man  to  whom, 
for  fourteen  years,  she  has  intrusted  the  lead  in  her  educational  enter- 
prises. And  let  no  friend  of  the  Normal  University  forget  that  he  has 
stood  by  the  institution,  through  evil  report  and  through  good,  and  has 
always  given  emphatic  help,  by  counsel  and,  when  necessary,  by  public 
defense. 

"  Next  among  the  present  incumbents  come  Dr.  Calvin  Goudy,  of  Tay- 
larville,  and  Hon.  W.  H.  Green,  of  Cairo.  Dr.  Goudy  was  a  member  of 
the  legislature  when  the  law  establishing  the  institution  was  passed,  and 
the  success  of  the  measure  was  largely  due  to  his  persistent  fidelity. 
He  has  been  a  faithfrQ  and  pains-taking  member,  patient  in  the  inspec- 
tion of  details  very  necessary  to  be  known,  but  from  which  moat  men 
shrink.  In  his  support  of  the  institution  he  has  been  generous,  hearty 
and  unself^b.  Judge  Green  has  given  us  the  benefit,  for  eleven  years, 
of  his  eminent  legal  attainments,  and  of  his  great  personal  and  political 
influence. 

"On  this  day,  we  certainly  ought  not  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  names 
of  those  gentlemen  who,  after  many  years  of  eminent  service  on  the 
board,  have  retired  therefrom.  Among  these,  honorable  prominence 
must  be  assigned  to  William  H.  Wells,  Esq.,  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Wells 
was  appointed  as  one  of  the  original  members,  and  continue<l  in  ofiice 
for  twelve  years.  He  brought  to  it  a  large  experience  and  a  high  repu- 
tation, earned  in  prominent  educational  positions,  east  and  west,  to- 
gether with  an  unwavering  interest  in  the  subject  of  education.  Diuing 
his  long  term  of  service  I  am  sure  I  may  truly  say  that  he  held  before 
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his  niiiid,  in  every  counsel  that  he  gave  and  in  every  vote  that  he  cast, 
only  the  good  of  the  institution.  We  parted  from  him  as  from  an  old 
and  tried  friend. 

"  The  only  member  who  died  while  in  office  was  the  late  lamented 
Henry  Wing,  M.D.,  of  Collinsville.  Dr.  Wing  was  a  rare  man,  singu- 
larly pure  and  honest,  kind  and  gentle,  and  withal  possessing  thorough 
Culture  and  extended  scholarship ;  and  we  are  glad  to  la^upon  his  tomb 
this  brief  and  simple  tribute  of  an  affectionate  remembrance. 

"Of  former  members,  now  retired,  there  were  also  Flavel  Moseley,  of 
Chicago ;  Hon.  John  K.  Eden,  of  Sullivan ;  Simeon  Wright,  of  Kiw- 
mundy ;  George  Bunsen,  of  Belleville ;  John  J.  Gillespie,  of  Ste.  Marie; 
Geo.  P.  Eex,  M.D.,  of  Perry;  Daniel  Wilkins,  of  Bloomington;  Hon. 
C.  B.  Denio,  of 'Scales  Mound;  Albert  R.  Shannon,  of  Carmi;  Hon. 
Wesley  Sloan,  of  Golconda ;  Hon.  Joel  S.  Post,  of  Decatur ;  Hon.  Thos. 
J.  Pickett,  pf  Rock  Island ;  J.  W..Sheahan,  of  Chicago ;  J.  W.  Schwepiie, 
of  Alton;  Hon.  Joseph  Medill,  of  Clucago;  Charles  P.  Taggart,  of 
Peoria;  Hon.  T:  J.  Turner,  of  Freeport;  Walter  M.  Hatch,  of  Bloom- 
ington;  Kersey  H.  Fell,  of  Bloomington;  Elias  C.  Dupuy,  M.D.,  of 
Freeport;  Hon.  Jesse  H.  Moore,  of  Decatur.  Most  of  these  renderwl 
in  theh*  time  efficient  and  some  of  them  very  important  ser\ice.  A  few 
of  them  found  it  impossible  to  attend  the  meetings,  and  on  that  account 
sent  in  their  resignations. 

"Besides  those  already  named,  there  are  now  on  the  board,  Hon. 
Walter  L.  Mayo,  of  Albion,  appointed  in  1865,  and  reai)poiiite<l 
in  1871 ;  Eijocli  A.  Gastman,  of  DecaturJ  appointed  in  1871 — a  gradu- 
ate  of  the  first  class,  and  the  first  gi-aduate  ever  ai)X)0]nted  on  the 
l)oard;  Thomiis  R.  Leal,  of  Urbana,  api)ointed  in  1865,  and  reapiK)]nted 
in  1871;  Charles  F.  Noetling,  of  Belleville,  appointed  in  1871;  George 
C.  Clarke,  of  Chicago,  appointed  in  1869 ;  John  H.  Foster,  M.  D.,  of 
Chicago,  appointed  in  1865,  and  reappointed  in  1871;  Edward  L.  Wells, 
of  Oregon,  appointed  in  1871;  N.  E.  Worthington,  of  Peoria,  ap)>ointed 
in  1860,  and  reappointed  in  1871;  Wintield  S.  Coy,  of  Xormal,  appointed 
in  1869;  and  our  old,  substantial,  and  many  times  tried  friends,  Je^ae 
W.  Fell,  of  Normal,  appointed  in  1867,  and  B.  G.  Roots,  of  Tamaroa, 
appointed  in  1865,  and  reappointed  in  1871. 

Besides  Dr.  Bateman,  there  have  been  two  secretaries — W.  H.  Powell 
and  Hev.  »)olni  P.  Brooks.  With  Mr.  Brooks,  who  was  elected  in  1862, 
and  serveil  for  two  years,  1  \nu\  personal  ac<iuaintance  and  official  rela- 
tions, which  were  always  of  the  pleasantest. 

PERMANENT  ClIARACTKB  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

*»  From  the  facts  thus  far  stated,  it  is  apparent  that  the  policy  and 
movenuMits  of  the  institution  have  had  in  them  an  element  of  x>enna- 
nence.     Since  the  graduation  of  the  lirst  class,   there  jjas  been  but  one 
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president  of  the  board  of  education — a  period,  a«  we  have  stated,  of  thir- 
teen years.  Two  members  of  the  faculty  have  served  almost  from  the 
beginning,  and  three  more  have  served  for  ten  years  each.  On  the  board 
are  two  members  of  eleven  years'  standing  each.  Four  more  have  al- 
ready entered  ui)on  a  second  term  of  six  years.  Eeappointment  has 
been  the  rule,  and  single  terms  the  exception.  And  even,  the  secretary, 
who  is  dependent  for  his  position  upon  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  ha« 
been  continuous  to  a  degree  seldom  reached  by  an  elective  officer.  The 
Normal  University  has  sometimes  been  outshone  by  more  dazzling 
laminaries,  but  its  milder  light  has  been  liable  to  no  sudden  extinction 
or  obscuration. 

"  These  evidences  of  permanence  are  cheering,  for  they  indicate  the 
deep  pmpose  of  the  people  of  Illinois  to  carrj^  fonvard  successfully  the 
enterprise  of  popular  education.  The  legislature  has  had  seven  or  eight 
opportunities  of  closing  this  school,  either  by  direct  legislative  pro\ision 
or  by  withholding  the  needed  supplies.  It  has  done  neither.  •  We  have 
not  only  been  suffered  to  exist,  but  we  have  also  been  cherished  and 
sustained.  Criticism  there  has  been  in  abundance,  some  of  it  reasona- 
ble and  suggestive,  and  other  some  as  wild  and  unmeaning  as  the  chat- 
tering of  blackbirds,  or  the  perennial  expectorations  of  a  chronic  scold. 
But  the  whole  has  been  useful  to  the  institution.  By  the  judicious  sort 
we  have  been  led  to  needed  reforms ;  by  the  other  we  have  been  led  not 
to  court  men's  praises  nor  to  dread  their  censures,  but  to  rely  ui)on  hon- 
est, faithful  work  and  a  sincere  puri)ose  for  our  success,  both  in  deed 
and  before  the  world. 

AIMS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

"  The  institution  has  aimed  to  meet  the  w^ants  of  the  schools  of  Illi- 
nois. This  aim  has  been  largely  the  guide  of  its  movements.  In  some 
cases,  a  diflferent  icourse  has  been  proposed  for  Normal  schools.  Some- 
times a  theory  has  first  been  established  as  to  what  such  an  institution 
fdiould  be,  and  tlie  great  purpose  thereafter  is  to  shape  things  in  con- 
formity to  that  theory.  Perhaps  the  central  point  of  the  theory  is  that 
the  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  prepare  teachers.  Hence  it  is  logically 
inferred  that  it  must  teach  nothing  but  the  science  of  education.  Each 
student  must  be  already  master  of  all  the  needed  knowledge,  or  he  must 
be' remanded  to  some  other  school  to  secure  it,  or  he  is  to  spend  time 
in  discussing  mental  processes  and  modes  of  study  before  knowing  by 
any  experience  what  these  i)hrascs  mean.  But  every  practical  man 
knows  that  in  all  communities  there  are  many  ill-qualified  teachers. 
They  need  instruction  not  only  in  the  jAilosophy  of  education,  but  also 
in  the  very  rudiments  of  arithmetic  and  the  English  language.  They  are 
employed  by  scores  and  hundreds  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  ^Tien 
these  are  collected  in  any  number  in  a  Normal  school  (as  they  may  be 
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if  they  are  allowed  to  attend  for  short  periods  of  time),  what  shall  be 
done  for  them  f  Shall  they  be  required  to  give  three  years  to  the  plii- 
losophy  of  education?  Such  a  requisition  will  have  the  effect  of  Hot- 
spur's call  to  the  spirits — they  will  not  come.  But  they  will  mend  their 
imperfect  knowledge  of  positive  science  as  best  they  may,  and  then  teach 
tJiree-fourths  of  all  the  schools.  And  the  Normal  graduate,  with  three 
years  of  the  science  of  teaching,  if  a  small  remnant  can  be  induced  to 
stay  so  long,  will  find  it  impossible  at  last  to  dislodge  these  hand-to- 
mouth  incumbents.  The  wise  course  for  the  Normal  school  is  to  receive 
these  unfinished  teachers,  and  hold  them  as  long  as  possible.  Let  help 
be  given  them  wherever  it  is  needed,  whether  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  to  be  taught,  or  of  the  science  and  art  of  imparting  instruction. 
It  is  wise  to  do  this,  because  these  are  the  teachers  in  fact  and  will  be, 
whether  qualified  ot  not,  and  every  particle  of  culture  imparted  to  them 
will  be  so  much  clear  gain  for  the  schools. 

^•This  course  the  Normal  University  has  endeavored  to  pursue.  Not 
forgetting  the  high  ideal  of  Normal  instruction,  it  has  nevertheless 
lal>ored  to  take  hold  of  the  actual  problems  about  it.  Its  methods  have 
been  shaped  to  meet  the  necessities 'everywhere  apparent.  It  has  en- 
deavored to  stand  at  the  nexus  between  the  highest  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation and  the  daily  needs  of  our  common  schools. 

ATTENDANCE  UPON  INSTITUTES. 

"For  this  reason,  we  have  done  what  we  could  in  promoting  teachers 
institutes,  and  in  conducting  them.  Most  of  the  counties  in  the  State] 
have  been  visited  by  some  of  the  Normal  Faculty  for  the  purpose  oi 
lecturing  upon  educational  topics,  and  giving  instruction  at  institute^ 
Fifty-eight  counties  have  been  visited,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  in- 
stutes  have  been  attended,  and  three  hundred  addresses  delivered  by| 
the  President  j  Professor  Hewett  has  visited  forty-three  counties  for  in^ 
stitute  purposes,  has  given  instructions  at  seventy-five  institutes,  has  d< 
livered  eighty -three  addresses  on  education;  Dr.  SewkU  has  visits 
thirty-five  counties,  attended  sixty-two  institutes,  and  delivered  seventy 
addresses ;  Professor  Metcalf  has  attended  forty-nine  institutes,  and  ad^ 
dressed  thirty  meetings.  Other  members  of  the  Faculty  have  instnict^ 
at  thirty-two  institutes  and  delivered  twenty  addresses.  Thus  we  ha^ 
an  aggregate  of  349  institutes  and  503  addresses ; — an  excellent  indi^ 
tion  of  the  patience  of  the  people,  if  nothing  else.  It  ought  to  be  adi 
ded  that,  of  the  institutes,  the  same  one  has  some  times  been  attends 
by  two  of  tlie  Faculty. 

STATE  teachers'  INSTITUTE. 

"  There  have  l)een  several  sessions  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers*  In- 
stitute.   The  first  was  held  in  September,  1863,  continuing  for  fowr 
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weeks,  and  was  attended  by  fifbeen  persons.  The  second  was  held  in 
Angust,  1864,  and  was  attended  by  127  members.  In  August,  1867,  an- 
other session  was'held,  and  continued  four  weeks.  The  attendance  was 
255,  representing  63  counties  in  Illinois.  A  pamphlet  of  174  pages  was 
piinted  at  the  expense  of  the  members,  containing  a«  extended  a  set- 
ting forth  of  the  work  done  at  the  Institute  as  it  was  possible  for  the 
instractors  to  prepare.  This  pamphlet  has  been  greatly  in  demand 
among  teachers,  but  has  been  for  some  time  out  of  print.  Thd  session 
of  1868  continued  two  weeks,  with  an  attendance  of  248,  representing 
My  counties  in  Illinois.  It  began  August  3d.  In  1869,  there  was  a 
session  of  two  weeks,  beginning  August  9th.  The  attendance  was  291, 
representing  55  counties  in  Illinois,  and  three  other  States.  In  1870,  the 
session  of  two  weeks  commenced  August  8th.  It  numbered  242.  The 
last  session  was  held  in  August,  1871,  and  continued  two  weeks,  begin- 
ning August  7th.  The  membership  numbered  215,  representing  44 
counties  of  Illinois,  and  four  other  States. 

'/Instruction  has  been  given  at  these  institutes  by  the  Normal  Facul- 
ty, and  by  the  following  persons  besides:  Mrs.  Mary  H,  Smith,  of 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  in  Geography  j  Mr.  Orrin  Eeynolds,  of  Chicago,  in  pen- 
manship ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Blodgett,  of  Eockford,  in  Natural  History ;  Dr. 
Miller,  of  Marengo,  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Palmer,  Chicago,  in  Music ;  Mr.  H. 
L.  BoltvfTood,  of  Princeton,  in  Grammar  5  Mr.  Aaron  Gove,  of  Normal, 
in  the  Grading  of  Schools ;  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Powell  of  Aurora,  in  Lan- 
goage  Lessons.  Lectures  have  been  given  by  Professor  D.  N.  Camp, 
of  Connecticut ;  Dr.  Gilman,  of  El  Paso ;  Dr.  Bateman,  of  Springfield ; 
Dr.  Gregory,  of  Champaign ;  Professor  Boltwood,  of  Princeton ;  and 
also  by  members  of  the  Normal  Faculty. 

It  is  an  indication  of  the  value  of  this  Institute  that  a  number  of  able 
and  successful  teachers  have  attended  every  meeting  from  tlie  begin- 
ning, and,  as  we  understand  them,  intend  to  continue.  Its  example, 
too,  has  been  followed  by  many  of  the  counties.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  county  superintendent,  brief  "  Normal  Schools"  have  of  late  years 
been  held  in  many  places,  to  the  great  improvement  of  the  profession. 

This  year  we  propose  to  hold  another  session  of,  the  Institute.  By 
•nggestion  of  Dr.  Bateman,  it  will  have  special  reference  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  new  school  law.  The  programme  of  exercises  has  been 
published  in  the  educational  journals  and  elsewhere.  Especial  atten- 
^on  is  given  to  the  Natural  Sciences,  as  required  by  the  new  law. 
Ample  help  has  been  secured  for  teaching  every  branch  that  needs  to 
pt  represented.  The  sesfflon  will  begin  on  Tueisday,  August  13th,  and 
continue  three  weeks.* 


tto  abore  was  wxitteo,  the  Inattinto  has  been  held.    It  niunbered  abont  300,  aad  was  oUefly 
Irrated  to  the  natmal  sciences,  as  announoed.    The  "  UUnois  Teacher  "  declares  that  "  no  previous 
haa  ennaled  ttils  in  Interest" 
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EDUCATIONAL.  PROGBESS. 

"  During  these  years  there  has  been  much  progress  in  educational 
affairs.  New  theories  have  been  breached.  Changes  in  methods  have 
.been  proposed  and  urged.  All-healing  remedies  for  educational  ills 
have  been  advertised.  Many  of  the  reforms  proposed  have  been  good. 
But  some  of  the  new  light  has  been  of  the  meteoric  style.  It  has  hem 
held  that  new  schemes,  high-sounding  theories,  have  some  times  been 
hailed  by  men  and  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  bolstering  up  there- 
with waning  reputations,  and  of  galvanizing  defunct  influence  into  a 
semblance  of  life.  But  it  is  wisest  and  most  pleasant  to  dwell  on  the 
other  and  more  inspiring  fact,  that  earnest  men,  seeing  the  value  of 
some  new  idea,  have  given  to  its  propagation  the  best  energies  of  their 
lives,  without  a  thought  of  the  effect  upon  their  own  fortunes. 

"  But  for  an  institution  like  this,  which  rests  under  a  constant  respon- 
sibility to  a  great  State,  it  is  hardly  wise  to  fall  to  experimenting  upon 
every  new  method  that  may  be  invented.  There  are  persons  whose 
business  it  seems  to  be  to  try  on  the  new  boots  proposed  for  pedagogic 
feet.  And  after  they  have  been  proved  to  be  a  fit,  they  are  always  to 
be  easily  had  for  respectable  wearing.  It  is  time  enough  tor  the  adop- 
tion of  a  new  method  by  a  great  institution  when  it  has  been  proved  to 
be  of  some  worth.  Thus  the  Normal  University  has  run  into  no  mere 
untried  novelties,  nor  has  it  knowingly  rejected  a  valuable  improvement 
because  of  its  newness.    It  has  not  been 

*'  the  iirst  by  whom  the  new  is  tried, 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside." 

NU^IBER  OF  PUPILS. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  iTistitution,  there  have  been  in  the  Xonna] 
School,  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  2,617  pupils,  making  the  adnufri 
sions,  on  an  average,  174^  per  year.  But  for  the  last  two  years  the  aii 
missions  have  averaged  266§  per  year.  In  the  Model  School  the  totsi 
attendance  has  been  2,626.  , 

GRADUATES.     DEATH-ROLL. 

"  The  number  of  graduates,  counting  those  of  the  present  year,  ba^ 
been  two  hundred  in  the  Normal,  and  seventeen  in  the  High  Schodi 
Of  these  there  are  deceased  ten,  all  from  the  Normal,  as  follows :  IFimti 
cis  A.  Peterson  and  Joseph  G.  Howell,  of  the  first  class;  Sophie 
Crist  and  Amanda  O.  Noyes,  of  the  second  class  (being  all  the  h 
connected  with  that  class) ;  John  H.  Thompson,  of  the  fourth  cla^is  ;  J^ 
E.  Edwards,  of  the  eighth  class ;  Elma  Valentine,  of  the  ninth  cl 
Alice  Emmons,  of  the  eleventh  class ;  E.  Morris  Waterman  and  H< 
P.  Holcomb,  of  the  twelfth  class.  When  time  has  softened  the  ti 
brance  of  our  bereavements — when  the  grass  has  grown  And  the  flo^ 
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hare  long  blossomed  over  the  graves  of  our  departed  Meud^there  is  a 
melancholy  pleasure  in  recurring  to  their  history,  and  in  dwelling  upon 
their  characters  and  upon  the  ties  that  bound  them  to  us.  But  the 
heart-wounds  in  some  of  these  cases  are  yet  green — the  eyes  that  wept 
over  the  new-made  graves  are  scarcely  dry.  And  so  the  memory  has 
not  yet  lost  its  bitterness — ^there  is  an  anguish  that  as  yet  comes  with 
the  mention  of  these  names. 

^^And  what  can  we  do  for  our  beloved  dead  t  N^either  our  praises  nor 
our  censures  have  i)ower  to  affect  their  present  state.  But  we  cherish 
their  memories  and  emulate  their  virtues.  And  this  is  no  small  thing. 
To  can  over  in  loving  accents  the  names  of  the  departed  ones — ^to  speak 
of  them^  on  these  days  of  our  great  assembling,  with  subdued  voice  and 
sympathizing  heart,  is  an  ennobling  discipline  to  ourselves,  and  is  the 
only  way  left  us  of  honoring  them. 

.    AMOUNT  OF   TEAOHINO. 

^'Prom  letters  received  and  from  other  sources  of  information,  I  have 
knowledge  of  8eventy-fi\- e  schools,  paying,  say,  $800  and  upward  per  an- 
num, that  are  managed  by  students  of  ours,  either  as  principals  or  su- 
perintendents. The  true  number  is  undoubtedly  largely  in  excess  of 
this,  but  the  means  of  reaching  the  parties  are  wanting.  I  have  letters 
received  within  a  yeiir,  from  between  600  and  700  of  our  pupils  who  are 
engaged  in  teaching.  This,  too,  isar  below  the  true  number,  for  new 
cases  come  to  my  knowledge  from  time  to  time. 

ABSENCE  OP  ADVENTITIOUS  HEUPS. 

"It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  whatever  of  influence, — of  power,  or  of 
good, — the  institution,  has  attained,  has  been  secured  without  those  out- 
ward aids  that  are  usually  considered  so  necessary.  So  far  as  I  know, 
not  a  prize  has  ever  been  given  in  this  Institution  for  any  exercise  what- 
ever,— unless  indeed,  you  call  by  that  name  a  thorough  preparation  for 
the  work  of  teaching  by  which  the  prize  of  success  is  secured.  Our  di- 
ploma is  only  awarded  after  a  long  continued,  laborious  mastery  of  a 
certain  amount  of  work, — ^a  much  greater  amount  than  is  usually  de- 
imanded  of  teachers.  But  that  diploma  has  no  more  legal  force  than  so 
much  nntanned  peltry.  ITo  county  or  state  superintendent  is  directed 
|by  law  to  honor  it  by  granting  a  certificate  of  any  grade  to  its  possessor. 
iThe  finest  ^scholar  that  ever  stood  upon  this  platform  is  liable  with  his 
parchment  in  his  hand,  to  be  examined  and  rejected  by  some  county  su- 
iperintendent  of  limited  attainments.  We  have  never  asked  the  legisla- 
4ure  to  come  to  our  aid  with  an  injunction  upon  the  examining  officers, 
directing  them  to  count  our  diploma  as  worth  something. 

And  I  liave  yet  to  see  any  reason  for  regretting  this  fa<jt.    I  shall  be 
sorry  to  see  the  day  when  our  pupils  shrink  from  any  reasonable  exam- 
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ination.  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  onr  diploma  has  a  value,—* 
value  greater  and  more  honorable  than  all  the  laws  in  the  statute-bocrfc 
could  impart  to  it.  The  slightest  certificate  firom  this  Institution  has,  I 
am  often  assured,  a  power,  but  it  is  a  power  that  depends  upon  moral  qual- 
ities,— ^uponreal  worth, — and  not  upon  the  compulsory  pro\4sion  of  a 
legal  enactment.  I  do  not  mention  this  for  the  purpose  of  condemning 
these  artificial  helps  to  pedagogic  locomotion.  But  I  desire  to  state  the 
fact  that  the  Normal  University  has  moved  thus  far  without  them,  and 
that  it  has  not  lacked  for  company,  on  its  march. 

COST  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

"It  is  not  improper  to  notice  at  this  time  the  cost  of  this  Institution  to 
the  people  of  Illinois,  This  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  much  less  than  is 
often  supposed.  In  the  last  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  it 
is  stated  that  the  education  of  every  pupil  taught  here,  up  to  the  year 
1870,  had  cost  $195.35.  But  there  is  an  error  in  the  calculation.  In 
estimating  the  cost,  every  thing  is,  in  the  Eeport,  charged  against  us,— 
appropriations  made  by  the  state,  subscriptions  by  indi\idualSy — and 
that  for  all  purposes, — ^building,  salaries,  books,  and  aU  besides.  To 
this  is  added  the  amount  received  in  tuition  fees  in  the  Model  School 
!N^ow,  to  get  the  cost  per  pupil,  this  aggregate  of  $407,117.45  is  in  the 
Eeport,  divided  by  2084,  the  number  of  pupils  up  to  July,  1870,  in  the 
Normal  Department  only,  in  stead  of  4444,  the  number  in  both  depart- 
ments up  to  that  time.    The  true  cost  per  pupil,  ont  his  basis,  is  $91.61.* 

<^But  surely  another  view  of  this  may  be  taken.  The  question  of  most 
practical  importance  is,  ^^How  much  haa  the  school  cost  the  state  f 
Not  that  we  would  deny  the  propriety,  or  even  the  necessity,  of  reckon- 
ing and  accounting  for  the  money  obtained  from*other  sources  ;  but  it 
is  certainly  proper  to  consider  what  sort  of  an  investment  tliis  institn- 
tion  has  been  to  the  commonwealth. 

.  **All  the  money  ever  received  from  the  state  up  to  July,1870,  was  $279,- 
740.63.t  This  includes  every  dime  of  money  ever  paid  from  the  6lat« 
treasury  to  this  Institution  up  to  that  time.  But  the  property  now  ]» 
longing  to  it,  and  owned  by  the  state,  is  worth  $312,000.    That  is,  the 


*The  labors  of^the  Board  of  Publlo  Charities,  and  of  my  IHend  Rsr.  F.  H.  Wnosa,  its  accomptialMd 
Secretary,  have  been  of  snoh  inestimable  value  to  the  state,  that  I  am  unwilling  to  leave  the  Btal*> 
Bi«nt  in  the  text  without  appending;  this  declaration  of  my  high  appreciation  of  wfa*t  they  hav» 
done.    Their  Tables  of  figures  are  usually  models  of  accuracy,  and  full  of  instruction. 

tTbe  Institution  has  been  mainly  snpi>ortcd  by  the  interest  of  the  College  and  Seminary  TnatL 
This  has  usually  been  spoken  of  as  a  state  appropriation.  It  Is  included  in  the  above  nrnimcustkia. 
BntU  ought  to  be  kiuwn  that  thit  mon0if  doe*  not  come  eu  ag\fl  from  Ihe  etate.  It  u  the  intend  on  a  Jkai 
donated  by  Oongreu  in  1818/or  the  mairUenanee  of  a  state  inttUution  of  learning.  The  state  is  only  a  CnttUt 
t^  the  fund.  For  a  dear  ftatement  of  the  origin  of  this  f^nd,  see  a  letter  of  Hon.  W.  H.  &IUIKX,  Sixtt 
Seport  of  Sute  Snp't,  Appendix,  pages  236—327,  Also  concerning  the  right  of  the  state  to  diapow  «f 
this  fund,  see  Life  and  Times  of  Gov.  Edwards,  pages  332—841, 
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j9tate  of  niinois  has  by  this  enterprise  secnred  for  nothing  all  the  in- 
stmction  imparted  here,  and  made  $32,259^7  besides.  And  indeed,  the 
gains  have  been  much  greater  than  tins,  for  the  value  of  the  Museum, 
now  the  prox)erty  of  the  state,  is  not  here  counted. 

^^Taking  what  has  been  paid  out  for  current  exx)en8es  siace  1857,  in- 
cluding receipts  from  Model  School,  we  find  the  sMuouut  to  be  $203,591.32. 
IMviding  this  by  4444,  the  total  number  of  pupils  up  to  1870,  and  we 
have  $45.81  as  the  average  cost  per  pupil.  Assuming  the  average  at- 
tendance of  pupils  to  be  4^  terms  each,  as  it  was  found  to  be  from  an 
examination  of  434  cases  taken  at  random,  and  we  have  as  the  expense 
for  instructing  each  pupil  here,  including  cost  of  fuel,  janitor's  salary 
and  expenses,  books  and  stationery,  occasional  repairs,  expenses  of 
members  of  the  board,  etc.,  $10.18  per  term. 

'^These  are  some  of  the  facts  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  Of 
course,  they  might  have  been  largely  multiplied ;  but  time  will  not  per- 
mit  This  brief  record  awakens  at  least  some  pleasant  suggestions.  It 
is  worth  something  to  have  lived  and  labored  amid  the  intense  earnest- 
ness of  these  scenes.  That  every  measure  adopted,  every  effort  put 
forth,  every  method  employed,  has  been  the  best  that  might  have  been, 
no  one  has  the  hardihood  to  affirm.  And  I  am  far  from  claiming  that 
even  now  the  institution  is  in  all  particulars  the  best  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. Mistakes  have  been  made  in  the  imst,  no  doubt.  Reforms  are 
demanded  at  this  moment,  and  no  effort  shall  be  spared  to  effect  them. 
But,  after  aU  allowances  are  made,  after  every  deduction,  it  stOl  remains 
tme  that  the  work  thus  far  accomplished  here  is  something  to  be  proud 
of.  Its  history  awakens  enthusiasm  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
been  concerned  in  it.  Something  has  certainly  been  done  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  popular  education ;  something  of  i)ermauent  value  has 
been  contributed  to  the  cause  of  sound  learning  and  thorough  teaching." 

At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  held  on 
the  3d  inst«,  (December,  1872,)  President  Edwards  submitted  his  stated 
half-yearly  rei)ort,  which  is  hereto  subjoined.  It  brings  the  histoiy  of 
the  iostitution  down  to  the  present  date. 

SEMI-ANNUAI.  REPORT. 

December  3, 1872. 

To  ike  Honorable  Board  of  Education  of  tlie  State  of  Illinois  : 

Gentlemen  :  During  the  term  about  to  close,  the  number  of  pupils 
in  the  institution  has  been  402 — ^277  in  the  Normal  and  185  in  the  Model 
School. 

Two  n^w  appointees  have  entered  upon  the  performance  of  their  du- 
ties since  your  last  meeting — Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes,  Curator  of  the  Museum, 
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and  Miss  Gertrude  K.  Case,  Principal  of  the  Primary  School  The 
former  was  regularly  appointed  to  his  position  at  the  June  meeting,  bat 
Miss  Case  was  engaged  by  myself  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Miss  Hughes.  I  think  it  may  very  safely  be  said  that  the  du- 
ties of  these  two  positions  were  nevTer  better  performed  than  they  are 
by  the  present  incumbents.  Both  of  the  parties  are  more  than  com- 
monly well  fitted  for  the  work.  There  is  every  indication  that  both  ap- 
pointments will  prove  eminently  fortunate. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made  for  enabling  our  pupils  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  new  school  law.  Brief  courses  in  Human  Physiol- 
ogy, Zoology  and  Natural  Philosophy  have  been  alre^y  given,  and  an 
opportunity  to  join  the  classes  has  been  given  to  all  the  students.  The 
work  in  Natural  Philosophy  is  now  going  on.  A  sufficient  amount  of 
elementary  instruction  is  given  in  each  subject  to  enable  the  student  to 
give  profitable  instruction  in  the  elements. 

I  have  purchased,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board,  books  for  the 
Eeference  Library,  to  the  value  of  $417.21.  The  purchase  was  made  of 
Messis.  Hadley  Bros.,  Chicago,  and  the  terms  are  very  favorable  to  the 
institution.  For  our  guidance  in  selecting  proper  books,  I  procured  the 
.  catalogue  of  a  library  that  seemed  to-me  exceedingly  well  chosen;  and 
at  a  meeting  of  the  entire  fa^culty,  every  book  in  the  catalogue  was 
passed  upon.  Many  were  thrown  out  as  not  fit  or  not  needed,  and  others 
were  added.  The  list  thus  made  up  was  given  to  the  Messrs.  Hadley, 
and  something  more  than  half  of  the  selected  books  have  been  furnished 
for  the  sum  mentioned  above^  I  am  sure  that  we  could  not  have  done 
better,  if  as  well,  in  New  York  city. 

Some  year§  since,  a  copy  of  Eees's  Encydopsedia  was  purchased  in 
Boston  for  a  very  small  sum.  The  volumes  greatly  need  binding,  and  if 
it  meets  the  views  of  the  board,  I  will  order  it  done.  This  encycloiwe- 
dia  contains  much  useful  information.  Its  chief  drawback  is  that  it 
was  published  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  There  are  also  other  books  that 
need  re-binding.  A  valuable  addition  has  been  made  to  the  scientific 
books  in  the  museum.   This  will  be  found  set  forth  in  Prof.  Forbes'  rei>ort. 

During  the  present  term  I  have  given  much  more  attention  than  here- 
tofore, to  the  Model  School  and  the  pupil  teachers.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  term  classes  were  assigned  to  16  young  ladies  and  15  young 
men.  One  gentleman  and  two  ladies  have  since  be^n  added,  as  new 
gradings  were  made  and  classes  multiplied.  I  \i8it  every  class  as  often 
as  possible,  remaining  sometimes  through  the  recitation  hour.  Any  de- 
fect in  the  teaching  or  governing  is  carefully  and  rigorously  noted  in  a 
book  used  for  the  purpose,  and  at  the  private  inter\iew  which  always 
succeeds  the  class  visit,  the  criticisms  are  freely  and  fully  made  to  the 
•  young  teacher.  Besides  this,  two  meetings  are  held  each  week,  one  for 
the  primary  teachers  and  another  for  those  having  classes  from  the  High 
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and  Grammar  Schools.  At  these  meetings  I  am  able  to  present  general 
criticisms,  to  discuss  general  principles,  and  to  set  before  the  pupil- 
teachers  any  suggestions  that  occur  to  me,  of  an  encouraging,  stimula- 
ting  or  inspiring  character. 

At  these  meetings,  too,  each  pupil-teacher  is  liable  to  be  called  upon 
to  read  a  diary,  which  each  is  required  to  keep,  detailing  the  work  of 
each  day,  stating  the  subject  of  the  recitation,  jwinting  out  the  difficiU- 
ties  that  have  been  encountered,  the  methods  by  which  they  have  been 
surmounted,  the  various  expedients  resorted  to  for  securing  an  interest 
in  the  lesson,  and  the  modes  of  reviewing  and  thus  rendering  permanent 
the  acquisitions  of  the  pupils.  These  diaries  are  found  to  be  useful  in 
many  ways.  They  turn  the  thoughts  of  the  young  teacher  to  his 
methods  and  to  the  details  of  his  teaching,  and  prevent  him  from  doing 
anything  thoughtlessly.  Besides,  the  record  itself  is  of  value,  fbr  it 
shows  just  what  has  been  done  every  day,  and  just  how  well  it  has  been 
done.  Thus  the  teacher  has  a  ready  means  of  determining  just  how 
much  re\iewing  is  needed,  and  what  part  of  the  term's  work  needs  it 
most:  At  each  visit,  too,  a  mark  is  entered  into  the  same  book,  indica- 
ting  my  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  young  teacher's  work  as  shown  in 
that  recitation.  These  marks  are  upon  a  scale  of  10,  and  if  the  average 
of  them  for  the  term  is  less  than  7,  the  teaching  is  pronounced  unsuc- 
cessful, and  no  credit  is  allowed  for  it  on  the  school  ledger.  The  pupil- 
teachers  are  divided  into  four  classes.  The  first  cla^  consists  of  those 
who  have  taught,  successfully,  four'  terms,  unless  excused  for  some  good 
reason;  the  second  of  those  who  have  successfully  taught  three  terms; 
the  third,  two  terms ;  and  the  fourth,  one. 

Dnring  the  present  term,  classes  have  been  under  the  care  of  Kormal 
pupils,  as  follows : 
From  the  High  School,  one  class  in  algebra  and  one  in  geometry. 
From  the  Grammar  School,  5  classes  in  spelling  and  sentence- writing; 
2  classes  in  writing ;  1  class  m  the  history  of  the  United  States ;  6 
classes  in  reading ;  4  classes  in  geography ;  and  5  classes  in  arithmetic 
From  the  Primary  School,  3  classes  in  geography ;  3  classes  in  arith- 
metic ;  I  class  in  singing ;  and  2  classes  in  reading. 

All  the  appropriations  made  by  the  Legislature  for  our  use  expire  on 
the  first  of  July  next.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  secure  a  renewal 
of  them.  For  our  current  expenses,  the  amounts  that  we  have  been  re- 
ceiving for  the  last  two  years,  will  be  sufficient.  Those  amounts  are  as 
foUows : 

TweDty-three  tweiity-foiirth«  of  the  inteteot  on  College  and  Seminary  Fonda $12, 444  99 

Additional  for  coirent  expenses 9,  oOO  00 

F«r  maaenm 3,000  00 

For  chemicals ' 1,500  00 

For  repairs 1,000  00 

Forfkiel 750  00 
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Forlitiwy '^  *• 

For  exp<m«e8  of  members  of  board 500  00 

For  care  of  j^unda SSO  00 

For  Janitor's  suppUea v 100  00 

These  are  all  annual  appropriation&  But  besides  these  sums  we  also 
need  the  foUowing  specific  appropriations : 

For  heating  and  ventiiation,  in  addition  to  $4, 000  already  appropriated .|6, 000  00 

For  defldt  in  current  expenses 6^919  00 

It  is  certainly  time  that  the  Normal  building  should  be  properly  ven- 
tilated. Very  often  the  air  in  it  is  totally  unfit  to  breathe.  Teaehers 
and  pupils  are  compelled  to  sit  during  the  long  hours  in  a  sea  of  loath- 
some impurity.  With  all  the  care  than  can  be  taken,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  evil  results.  If,  in  the  cold  months,  the  windows  are  opened  in 
the  hope  of  partially  dispelling  the  cloud  of  offensive  gas,  then  conies  a 
cold  and  piercing  current,  bearing  the  seeds  of  pulmonary  ailments,  and 
causing  a  discordant  diapason  of  coughing.  For  the  State  of  lUinoiB 
the  amount  asked  for  is  insignificant,  but  the  effect  of  enfeebled  health 
and  exhausted  energies^  upon  these  teachers  is  most  disastrous,  and 
the  privilege  of  breathing  pure  air  would  be  of  incalculable  value  to 
them.  And  not  to  them  alone,  but  also  to  the  children  who  are  to  be 
placed  imder  their  tuition.  In  the  school  room,  if  any  where,  bounding 
health  is  needed.  A  person  whose  lungs  have  been  permanently  poi- 
soned by  carbonic  acid  and  the  putridities  of  a  foul  atmosphere,  is,  in 
one  very  important  respect,  unfitted  for  the  work  of  instruction. 

What  is  called  a  deficit  arose  in  the  following  manner.  The  school 
originally  went  into  ox)eration  in  October,  1857.  It  received  its  first 
money  from  the  State  in  January,  1858.  Of  course,  a  part  of  this  money 
was  retrospectively  applied — enough  to  pay  the  current  expenses  of  two 
months.  Thus  the  matter  continued  year  after  year.  But  no  very 
serious  inconvenience  was  felt  so  long  as  we  received  our  whole  annual 
appropriation  in  January ;  for,  after  paying  up  the  arrearages,  there 
was  always  money  enough  for  aU  the  expenses  of  the  remainder  of  tbe 
school  year.  But,  under  the  new  law,  we  recdve  in  January  only  one 
quarter  of  our  annual  appropriation.  And  of  this,  nearly  the  whole  is 
needed  for  arrearages.  So  that  for  the  whole  year  we  are  kept  aboirt 
two  months  behind-hand  with  all  our  payments.  What  we  ask  of  the 
Legislature  is  merely  to  fill  up  this  gap.  We  ask  really  for  no  new 
appropriation  of  money;  we  only  ask  that  this  amount  be  paid  aanoie 
two  months  earlier  than  it  is  by  the  present  arrangement. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

BiGHABB  Edwards,  PreMent. 

Particular  attention  is  incited  to  two  points  in  the  foregoing  report. 
One  is  the  urgent  need  of  a  small  additional  appropriation  to  enable  the 
Board  to  introduce  into  the  University  building  a  thorougli  systetm  of 
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ventilation.    Tliis  apx>eal  for  a  supplementary  snm  is  only  made  after 
exhausting  every  means  to  accomplish  the  object  with  the  $4,000  pre- 
Tioasly  appropriated.    The  matter  has  had  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  Board,  having  been  twice  referred  to  a  select  committee  com- 
posed of  members  most  familiar  with  the  subject,  who  were  instructed 
to  confer  with  experts,  and  ascertain  if  au  efficient  plan  of  ventilation 
could  possibly  be  carried  out  with  the  funds  in  hand.    It  was  thought 
better  to  pursue  this  course  than  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  appropriation  by 
expending  it  upon  inferior  apparatus,  which  would  never  be  satisfactory 
and  would  ultimately  have  to  be  discarded  for  somethkig  better.    The 
committee  reiwrted  that  the  building  could  not  be  properly  ventilated 
for  the  amount  in  hand,  but  that  the  object  could  be  accomplished  in  a 
thorough  and  substantial  manner,  and  full  satisfaction  guaranteed,  with 
an  additional  appropriation  of  $6,000.    We  therefore  report  the  $4,000 
as  still  on  hand  intact,  and  ask  for  the  additional  means  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  object  in  a  thorough,  scientific  and  durable  manner,  con- 
iWent  that  this  will  be  the  most  economical  in  the  long  run,  and  not 
doubting  that  our  course  in  the  premises  will,  under  all  the  circumstan- 
ces, he  approved. 

The  other  point  of  the  President's  semi-annual  report  to  which  espe- 
cial  attention  is  invited,  is  the  exhibit  made  of  the  amount  of  practice 
teaching  done  by  pupils  of  the  Institution,  and  the  care  taken  to  inspect 
and  supervise  their  work.  The  fourth  section  of  the  act  creating  the 
Institution  declares  that  its  "objects  shall  be  to  qualify  teachers  for  the 
common  schools  of  this  State,  by  imparting  instruction  in  the  art  of  tea^cJi^ 
bu^,  in  ail  branches  of  study  which  pertain  to  a  common  school  educa- 
tion, in  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  •  ♦  and  such  other  stu- 
dies as  the  board  of  education  may,  from  time  to  time,  prescribe."  The 
report  of  the  President  shows  that  the  intention  of  the  legislature  is 
properly  interpreted  and  well  understood,  and  that  the  school  is  held 
dosely  and  steadily  to  its  appropriate  work,  which  is  being  faithfully 
tod  thoroughly  performed.  With  the  reports  of  other  leading  State 
lormal  schools  before  me,  I  find  none  in  which  the  paramount  duty  of 
ihaping  the  course  of  study  and  training  with  direct  reference  to  the 
ipecial  and  characteristic  objects  for  which  such  schools  exist,  is  more 
listinctly  recognized,  or  performed  with  greater  fidelity,  than  in  ours, 
rhe  same  fact  will  be  noticed  in  the  reports,  hereafter  given,  of  our 
/ounty  2f  ormal  Schools.  Skill  in  the  art  of  teaching,  power  in  the  school 
com — ^these  are  the  ends  aimed  at  in  all  of  them. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  act  to  establish  and  maintain  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  Uni- 
versity, was  approved  March  9,  1869.  My  last  biennial  report  noted 
the  organization  of  the  board  of  trustees,  the  selection  of  a  site,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  plan  for  the  building,  with  a  full  description  thereofl  The 
subsequent  progress  and  present  condition  of  that  imi)ortant  enteri>ri8e 
will  now  be  stated : 

Pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  27th  general  assembly,  in  force  April  15, 
1871,  the  board  tif  trustees  appointed  under  the  act  of  March  9,  1869, 
were  succeeded  by  a  new  boaixi  of  three  "Commissioners,"  who  were 
charged  with  the  duty  of  constructing  both  the  Southern  Illinois  Insane 
Asylum,  located  at  Anna,  and  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University, 
located  at  Carbondale.  Messrs.  R.  H.  Sturgess,  Vandalia,  Fayette 
county ;  John  Woods,  Cairo,  Alexander  county ;  and  B.  J.  Palmer,  Car- 
bondale, Jackson  county,  were  appointed  and  confirmed  as  said  Board 
of  Commissioners.  This  Board,  in  their  first  report  to  the  Governor,  da- 
ted Carbondale,  Illinois,  Nov.  2, 1871,  say : 

"On  May  3d  we  met  at  Carbondale,  to  receive  property  belonging  to 
the  Normal  University,  only  one  member  of  the  retiring  board  being 
present,  the  others  reporting  their  inability  to  attend.  After  taking 
p  ossession  of  such  books  and  property  as  could  be  found,  we  proceeded 
to  the  transaction  of  business. 

"  In  complying  with  the  requirements  of  section  6,  of  the  act  creating 
the  present  Board,  we  were  unavoidably  delayed  by  the  unfortunate 
death  of  the  contractor,  J.  M.  Campbell,  who  lost  his  life  while  employed 
at  the  building.  We  could  do  nothing  until  administrators  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  court.  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  we  notified  the  admin- 
istrators of  our  readiness  to  hear  any  proposals  they  had  to  make,  or  to 
receive  the  assets  in  their  hands,  and  to  proceed  to  a  final  settlement 
In  compliance  with  our  notice,  the  administrators  turned  over  to  us  the 
following  described  assets,  to-wit :  bonds  of  the  city  of  Carbondale  to 
the  amount  of  $100,000,  less  the  first  year's  coupons  taken  from  said 
bonds ;  the  unexpended  portion  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  freight 
donation,  to  amount  of  $19,685.53 ;  lands  situated  in  city  of  Carln^ndale, 
Jackson  and  Williamson  counties ;  and  signified  their  readiness  to  have 
the  price  of  work  done  and  material  fnmished  affixed  by  appraisers^  as 
provided  by  said  section  6.  The  appraisers  selected,  were,  David  Johnson 
on  the  part  of  the  appraisers,  and  Edward  Jungunfeld,  architect,  of  St 
Louis,  on  the  part  of  the  Board.  The  two  appraisers  selected  as  umpire^ 
Arthur  Boyle,  of  Cairo. 

The  appraisers  made  a  careful  estimate,  by  actual  measurement  of  tlie 
work  done  and  materials  furnished,  suitable  for  the  building,  and  al- 
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lowed  the  estate  the  sam  of  $119,815.19  Ab  part  of  material  accepted 
by  the  appraisers  was  not  on  the  premises,  and  other  not  suitable,  by 
direction  of  your  Excellency  a  deduction  of  $4,355.76,  was  made,  mak- 
ing the  sum  actually  paid  for  all  work  done  and  material  fiimishM, 
$115,459.93,  which  we  think  a  fair  and  fall  value  for  all  material  furnished 
and  labor  performed  in  and  around  the  building.  On  final  settlement 
with  the  administrators  we  found  that  there  was  due  the  estate  $20,- 
i%Mj  and  vouchers  for  that  amount  were  paid  by  the  Treasurer. 

After  getting  possession  of  building  and  material,  in  compliance  with 
reqmrements  of  section  6  of  act  creating  board,  we  had  such  modifica- 
tions of  the  plans  made  as  were  possible  witihout  impairing  usefulness 
and  beauty  of  the  building — ^the  principal  changes  being  made  in  cur- 
tailing the  hight  of  roof,  and  the  substitution  of  galvanized  iron  for 
stone  cornice  on  three  sides,  the  stone  for  front  cornice  being  then  near- 
all  prepared.  The  changes  made  lessens  the  cost  nearly  ten  thousand 
dollars,  without  in  the  least  detracting  from  the  appearance  of  the 
building. 

After  the  plans  had  been  perfected,  we  sent  advertisements  on  the 
28th  of  June  to  the  Chicago  Journal^  Springfield  Journal^  St  Louis 
Democrat  and  Egyptian  Sutij  Cairo,  inviting  bids  until  July  18th,  at  4 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  for  the  completion  of  the  Kormal  University  building. 
Five  bids  wejre  received,  from  the  following  persons : 

W.  F.  BoshneU,  Mendota 1130,000 

IUp(>,  SobiBson  &  Darling,  Carbondale 136,000 

IC&oxire  FitK«riboii,  St  Looia 118,900 

Wickwire  &  Boyle,  Cairo 119,500 

Fitzhagii  &  Rhodes,  Springfield 135,770 

The  bid  of  Wickwire  &  Boyle  being  the  lowest  bid,  the  contract  was 
let  to  them,  we  reserving  the  right  in  the  contract  to  suspend  work  at 
any  time  without  incurring  any  additional  expense  on  account  of  such 
suspension ;  and  further  agreeing  to  pay  them  only  $25,000  until  a  fur- 
ther appropriation  was  made  or  the  assets  on  hand  disposed  of,  at  the 
same  time  binding  them  to  have  the  building  inclosed  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  January,  1872.  We  deemed  it  absolutely  necessary  to  get  the 
bailding  under  roof  as  soon  as  possible  to  prevent  iiyury  during  the 
winter  season,  and  to  that  end,  although  we  have  only  half  enough  funds 
to  pay  for  that  amount  of  work,  ma<le  it  a  condition  of  the  contract,  a 
copy  of  which,  with  bonds  attached,  is  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

We  found  upon  taking  possession  of  the  building  premises  that  we 
had  on  hand  a  building  intended  to  be  magnificent — ^iu  size  209  feet  by 
108  feet— only  built  to  the  top  of  the  first  story,  with  a  debt  (after  set- 
Uing  with  Campbell's  administrators)  of  $20,495.46,  and  with  but  $50,000 
inth  which  to  liquidate  the  debt  and  go  on  with  the  work.  But  believing 
that  the  interests  of  the  State  required  the  early  completion  of  the 
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building,  and  knowing  further,  firom  experience,  that  the  building  in  the 
condition  in  which  we  found  it  would  be  injured  to  the  amount  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  by  standing  exposed  during  the  winter,  we  determined, 
after  advising  with  your  Excellency,  to  at  least  inclose  it,  trusting  to  the 
known  magnanimity  of  our  General  Assembly  to  provide  the  means  for 
paying  the  contractors  for  the  expenditJtires  incurred.  The  contractors 
are  pushing  the  work  as  rapidly  as  possible,  having  the  building  nearly 
ready  for  the  roof,  and  by  the  time  specified  in  the  contract  will  have  it 
secure.  It  is  our  earnest  wish  to  push  the  building  to  an  early  comple- 
tion, and  if  the  means  are  furnished,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  have  it  com- 
pleted in  time  for  the  fall  term  in  1872. 

The  annexed  statement  will  show  the  financial  condition  of  the  insti- 
tution to  date,  Kov.  2, 1871,  and  the  amount  necessary  to  complete  and 
furnish  the  building : 

Statement  thovring  the  Finaneial  Condition  of  the  SotUhem  IlUnoit  Normal  Vniverritift  to  November  9dt 

1871,  indutioe. 

XTHiyBBsnT  To  State  qf  JTIZtnow,  Db. 

To  appropriatdon,  March  9, 1869 975,000  00 

"  amount  received  from  sale  of  lands  domited. 14,375  00 

"       "       freight,  donated  by  nis.  Cen.  R.  B.  Co 5,314  4 

»       "  "  "  6.T.M.&M.C0 1,37500 

"       "       interest  received  on  Carbondale  bonds ^ 7,000  00 

Total $108.964  47 

Cb. 
By  amonnt  paid  by  former  Board,  as  follows : 

To  J.M.  Campbell,  from  appropiiation.  Mar.  9, 1860 $67,000  00 

"              "                  "      saleof  lands 14,375  00 

"              "                 "     freight,  donation  frt>m  I.  0.  R.  R. 5,314  47 

••              "                  "           "              "           "     G.T.M.&MCO 1,S7500 

"             "                 "     interest  on  Carbondale  bonds 7,000  00 

"  amonnt  i»aid  snndry  persons  on  Touchers 6,093  30 

••       "         "     treasurer  of  present  Board 1,006  70 

Total $102,964  47 

Dr. 

To  cash  received  flvm  W.^  J.  Yost,  treasurer $l,00t  70 

"  appropriation,  April,  1871 50.000  00 

"  freight  donated  by  I.  C.R.B 1,468  «1 

Total $52.468  91 

Cb.  ~^~^ 

By  amount  paid  estate  of  J.  M.  Campbell $90, 496  OS 

"  "  appraisers  of  settlement 1,337  00 

••  "  for  altering  plans 1,140  90 

"  "  oommlBsionerB  to  superintend 444  SB 

"  "  Wickvire  &  Bojle,  contractors,  cssh U,01€  09 

"  "  same— freight 1,4M  SI 

"  "  telegraphing,  to  H.  P.  Smith SI  30 

"  "  printing,  advertising,  etc 499 

"  "  commissioners  transportation 990  T3 

Total $41,SS9  1« 

Leaving  balance  on  hand  and  in  State  Treasury $10,94S  n 
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Bittmsto  of  HDOunt  neoenary  to  eomplete  and  Auniih  baUdlng : 

Viekvire  ft  Boyle,  M  per  contnust |M,Wl  70 

Tbomtf,  M  per  contract,  heating 3,613  W 

Foniflhing  building 12,000  OO 

flBDciag  aod  gn>ting  grounds 8,000  00 

#190,635  65 
Deduct  amonat  on  hand 10,883  15 

Making  appcopriAtioa  required 1108,758  50" 

The  following  communicatioa,  dated  Gabondale,  Illinois,  December 
16, 1872,  from  Mr.  E.  J.  Palmer,  the  Secretary  of  the  present  Board  of 
Commissioners,  brings  the  history  of  the  Institution  down  to  date,  show- 
ing its  present  status,  financially  and  otherwise,  and  the  outlook  for  the 
fdture.  My  thanks  are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered,  to  Mr.  Palmer 
for  the  information  so  courteously  ftimished,  in  compliance  with  my  re- 
quest, as  follows : 

"In  resxK>n8e  to  your  letter  of  December  11, 1  herewith  inclose  to  you 
a  copy  of  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Board  to  construct  the  South- 
em  lUinoiB  Normal  University,  to  which  I  refer  you  for  a  history  of  the 
institution  from  the  close  of  your  notice  of  it  in  your  last  report,  to  No- 
vember, 1871,  and  a  resume  of  its  history  thence  to  date. 

**The  contractors  who  were  then  "pushing"  the  work  on  the  university 
building,  continued  to  do  so  till  the  roof  was  on,  and  it  waa  secure  from 
injury  by  the  weather,  when  the  appropriation  which  had  been  made  by 
the  act  creating  this  board  was  exhausted,  and  the  board  owed  the  con- 
tractors $24,073.36. 

**In  the  meantime  the  General  Assembly,  by  joint  resolution,  had  in- 
structed the  governor  to  sell  to  the  city  of  Carbondale  its  bonds  for  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  which,  under  the  authority  of  the  act  crea- 
ting this  board,  its  treasurer  had  placed  in  his  hands  for  the  benefit  of 
the  institution,  for  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

"Early  in  July  of  this  year,  the  agent  of  the  city  of  Carbondale  paid 
into  the  State  treasury  $28,000,  (twenty  eight  thousand  dollars)  of  which 
the  board,  as  soon  as  notified,  paid  to  the  contractors  on  estimates  of 
work  actually  done,  the  amount  due  them,  as  before  stated ;  though 
some  time  before  this  the  contractors  had  finished  inclosing  the  build- 
ing and  suspended  work  on  it.  Out  of  the  amount  on  hand  at  date  of 
the  first  report  of  the  board,  and  that  received  as  last  mentioned,  have 
been  paid  out  the  sums  mentioned  in  the  statement  hereto  annexed.  The 
board  has  conti'aeted  to  have  the  building  and  grounds  inclosed  with  a 
neat,  plain  wooden  fence,  and  as  the  job  was  let  by  the  panel  of  twelve 
lineal  feet,  it  is  not  known  with  certainty  what  the  gross  cost  of  it  will 
be,  but  it  will  probably  leaye  only  a  small  amount,  if  any,  in  the  treas- 
ury. The  institution  has  some  600  acres  of  land,  and  some  town  lots, 
-which  the  board  has  offered  for  sale,  but  as  yet  has  not  sold. 
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"The  late  Board  of  Trustees,  some  time  before  their  oonneetioii  with 
the  institution  ceased,  appointed  Mr.  Cyrus  Thomas,  Professor  of  Nat- 
ural Science  in  the  university,  providing  in  the  vote  of  appointmeni; 

« 

that  his  salary  should  begin  only  with  his  labors  in  the  class-room,  aud 
the  appointment  remains  as  they  left  it. 

"From  the  statement  annexed  it  will  be  seen  that  after  the  fencing  of  . 
the  grounds  is  paid  for,  the  treasury  of  the  institution  will  be  empty, 
and  it  must  look  to  the  General  Assembly  for  the  funds  to  finish  and 
furnish  its  building.  Should  nothing  be  appropriated  for  that  purpose, 
it  must  stand  as  it  is — ^under  contract;  the  work  to  be  resumed  and  fin- 
ished when  a  sufficient  appropriation  for  that  purpose  is  made  by  the 
legislature,  or  the  means  be  provided  from  some  other  source,  as  the 
contract  itself  reads. 

"As  before  stated,  under  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Gteneral  Assembly,^ 
$100,000  of  the  assets  of  the  institution  have  been  disposed  of  for  the 
sum  of  $30,000,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  inspecting  the  statement  hereto 
appended,  the  board's  estimates  of  the  amount  needed  to  complete  the 
building  and  open  the  school,  is  only,  in  round  numbers,  $15,500  more 
than  the  $70,000  thus  legislated  from  the  nominal  assets  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

"The  building,  so  far  as  size,  strength,  durability  and  beauty  are  con- 
sidered is,  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  those  who  have  seen  it,  one  of  the 
best  ]  and  it  is  said  by  most  of  those  who  have  examined  it^  to  be  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  Should  the  necessary 
funds  be  furnished,  the  board  report  that  *  the  building  will  be  comple- 
ted and  furnished  in  time  for  the  fall  term  of  school  in  1873.' '^ 


StaUment  qf  Bouthtm  lUinoii  Normal  Univtriity. 


Dr. 


To  smonnt  on  hand  December  6, 1872,  and  in  State  Tieaanry  at  last  report flO,  945  IS 

"  iunount  from  ealeof  the  city  bonds  of  Carbondale 88»000€i 

"  freight  firom  niinois  Central  Railroad  Company 3,065  « 


$48. 010  P 


Cb. 


By  amount  to  oontractoTS,  December  6, 1873 |3C,  119  9T 

Superintendent 1,0009 

for  labor  on  grounds 191  00 

onheating  contract 791  10 

expressage fO 

postage  and  stationeiy 10  S 

freight  on  books 3  45 

printing 98  10 

office  rent  and  fkiel 180  S 

to  town  of  Tamaroa,  costs 154  9S 

R.  Worthen,  costs  and  Judgment 4IAT^ 

Commissioners*  transportation TIO  80 

telegraphing 10  80 


|39.:aM  4& 


Balance  on  hand |(^ 


t«  t  I 

l« 
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Ihthintwe  of  Hnouni  neeenary  to  complete  and  ftniah  buildings 

Bilaooe  due  on  contzact  for  finishing  building — to  oontiacton |09|951  68 

heating 4.892  85 

for  fnxnisUng  building 19,000  M 

grading 8,000  00 

187,844  53 

Dednet  amount  on  hand 8,756  30 

AsDonnt  required  to  finish 185,086  93^ 

It  is  most  earnestly  hoped  that  an  amount  sufficient  to  put  the  build- 
ing in  condition  for  use,  if  not  to  finish  it  throughout,  will  be  granted  by 
the  next  legislature.  I  am  apprised  of  the  fact  that  the  appropriations 
&r  State  Institutions,  literary  and  charitable,  that  will  be  asked  for  this 
winter,  are  unusually  large  and  numerous,  and  that  discriminations  and 
reductions  must  of  necessity  be  made.  But  it  would  seem  that  what- 
ever rule  of  action  is  a<lopted,  enough  should  be  allowed  the  Southern 
Illinois  Normal  School  to  at  least  put  it  in  readiness  for  use  by  the  au- 
tomn  of  1873,  and  thus  utilize  the  large  expenditures  already  made,  and 
give  encouragement  and  aid  to  the  patiently- waiting  Mends  of  common 
schools  in  that  half  of  the  State. 

COOK  COUNTY  IfOBMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  important  and  well  established  Normal  and  training  school  is 
located  at  Englewood,  just  seven  miles  south  of  Chicago  Court  House, 
and  at  the  junction  of  three  great  railroads — ^the  Michigan  Southern, 
Bock  Island  and  Pacific,  and  Pittsburgh  and  Fort  Wayne — affording 
rare  facilities  of  access.  It  was  established  in  1867,  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  pupils  for  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  county. 

The  pro8r»erity  of  the  school  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  very 
marked.  The  result  of  the  thotough  and  systematic  methods  of  instruc- 
Hon  practiced,  is  already  favorably  felt  in  the  schools  of  the  county. 
The  success  of  its  graduates  in  teaching  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a 
greater  demand  is  made  upon  the  school  for  teachers  than  it  is  able  to 
supply. 

The  school  has  a  complete  and  thoroughly  organized  training  depart- 
ment. The  pupils  are  required  to  spend  the  first  term,  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  methods  of  presenting  the  elements  of  reading,  arithmetic,  geo- 
graphy, grammar,  history,  and  physiology.  The  instruction  is  given  in 
the  form  of  developing-lessons,  which  the  pupils  are  required  to  repro- 
luce  in  writing.  They  have  experimental  lessons  twice  a  week.  During 
the  second  term  of  the  course,  the  pupils  enter  the  training  dei)artment, 
if  they  are  able  to  answer  satisfactorily  a  series  of  questions  based  on 
the  principles  taught  the  preceding  term.  After  observing  a  model 
teacher  for  two  days,  each  one  is  required  to  teach  from  five  to  twenty 
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days,  having  entire  charge  of  a  room  of  about  fifty  pupils.  This  is  done 
in  two  different  rooms.  The  pupils  in  these  rooms  are  of  the  grades 
fix>m  the  card  classes  to  those  studying  least  common  multiple,  language, 
geography,  drawing  and  music.  The  pupil  teacher  is  required  to  give 
to  the  training  teacher,  in  the  eyening,  an  account  of  what  has  been 
done  during  the  day  just  past,  the  length  of  the  lessons  assigned,  wliat 
was  said  to  the  pupils  to  prepare  them  for  the  work  of  learning  those 
lessons,  etc.  He  is  also  required  to  rehearse  the  work  to  be  done  in  the 
school-room  the  next  day.  The  different  pupU  teachers  are  enabled  by 
this  method  to  keep  up  the  same  course  of  instruction. 

The  principles  thus  learned  are  recognized  and  form  the  basis  of  the 
instruction  given  in  the  iN'ormal  department.  The  primary  object  of 
each  and  every  exercise  is  to  impart  efficiency,  by  cultivating  in  the  stu- 
dent habits  of  systematic  thinking,  and  of  clear  and  concise  expression, 
that  he  may  be  fitted  for  the  work  of  organizing,  governing,  and  in- 
instructing  in  the  public  schools ;  hence  the  necessity  of  a  thorough 
knowledge— ^r«f,  of  the  law  of  growth  and  development  of  mind ;  «•• 
coni J  of  the  branches  taught;  and  thirdy  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching. 
The  teacher's  power  of  imparting  instruction  comes  from  a  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  that  with  which  and  that  upon  which  he  operates,  as 
certainly  as  the  possession  of  ideas  must  precede  their  expression. 

The  school  year  of  forty  weeks  is  divided  into  three  terms — fall,  win- 
ter, and  summer.  Pupils  are  admitted  twice  a  year,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fall  and  winter  terms,  and  graduate  at  the  close  of  the  fall  and 
summer  terms.  The  time  required  to  graduate  is  two  years.  Pupilsare 
admitted  to  a  partial  course  on  the  recommendation  of  the  county  Board 
of  Education.  A  Preparatory  Department  is  connected  with  the  school, 
where  pupils  are  admitted,  at  any  time,  by  signing  a  declaration  that  it 
is  their  intention  to  enter  the  Kormal  as  soon  as  qualified. 

The  public  schools  of  the  district  in  which  the  Normal  is  located,  are 
organized  in  connection  with  this  school,  and  are  graded  into  High  and 
Grammar  Schools,  with  a  Model  Department.  Pupils  who  reside  ooib 
of  the  district,  are  received  into  these  schools  by  paying  tuition.  The 
Normal  and  the  High  School  have  a  well  selected  library  of  reference 
books,  and  a  very  good  supply  of  apparatus.  The  work  of  establishing 
a  museum  is  progressing.  A  good  beginning  has  been  made,  and  there 
has  been  an  appropriation  for  carrying  on  the  work. 

A  club  boarding  house  is  connected  with  the  school,  where  the  pupHs 
may  board  at  cost. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  since  first  organization  is  37d. 
Number  of  pupils  belonging  1870-71, 128 ;  number  of  pupils  belonging 
1871-72,  to  date,  207 ;  number  of  graduates  to  date,  95. 
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PEORIA  COUNTY  NOBMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  school  has  steadily  progressed,  both  in  popular  favor  and  in  every 
element  of  efficiency,  and  is  now  firmly  established  in  the  new  and  ad- 
mirably arranged  building  erected  by  the  city  for  its  especial  occupancy 
and  use.  For  the  following  very  satisfactory  account  of  the  institution — 
what  it  is  doing,  and  some  of  the  results  accomplished — I  am  in- 
debted to  the  courtesy  of  the  Principal,  Mr.  S.  H.  White : 

"The  Peoria  County  Normal  School  has  been  established  four  years. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  that  time  is  shown  by  the 
foflowing  table: 

Th«  total  number  attending  dining  1868-49  was 56 

*•  •*  *•  1869-70      *'    69 

1870.-71      *•   89 

1871-72      ••   86 

"The  number  during  the  present  term,  up  to  the  present  time,  Decem- 
ber 3, 1872,  is  81.  The  comparatively  small  number  during  the  year 
1871-72  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  school  was  closed  during  a  part  of 
the  second  term  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  small  pox  in  the  city  at 
that  time. 

"In  January  of  the  present  year,  the  school  took  possession  of  the  new, 
oommodious  and  convenient  building,  erected  for  its  use  by  the  city  of 
Peoria.  In  it  both  the  Normal  and  Training  Departments  are  accommo- 
dated. The  latter  contains  about  seventy  pupils  living  in  the  district  in 
which  the  school  is  situated.  These  pupils  belong  to  the  primary  de- 
partment of  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  They  receive  instruction  from 
the  pupils  of  the  ITonnal  school  working  under  the  direction  of  the  Train- 
ing Teacher- 

^^The  corps  of  instruction  in  the  school  consists  of  the  principal,  two 
assistants,  and  a  Traiiiing  Teacher. 

"The  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  school  for  the  current  year 
is  |4,60U.  This  sum  does  not  include  the  expense  of  fuel  or  janitor's 
services. 

**The  course  of  study  embraces  the  studies  heretofore  taught  in  the 
common  schools,  with  vocal  music,  natural  philosophy,  physiology,  bot- 
any, zoology,  algebra,  geometry,  analysis  of  English  words,  rhetoric, 
mental  philosophy,  methods  of  instruction  and  school  manage- 
ment. Each  of  the  pupils  is  expected,  before  going  out  to  teach,  to  spend 
some  time  in  the  work  of  observation  and  instruction  in  the  Training 
Department 

"  The  time  occupied  by  the  course  depends  upon  the  advancement  of 
pupils  on  entering  the  school,  and  upon  their  general  abilities.  With 
very  few  does  it  occupy  so  short  a  time  as  two  years.  The  experience  of 
the  school  is  that  pupils  finish  the  course  in  such  time  as  their  abilities 
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will  permit,  or  in  such  disconnected  periods  as  their  circumstances  will 
allow,  receiviug  their  diplomas,  however,  only  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
"  Among  the  results  of  the  establishment  of  the  school,  the  following 
may  be  named : 

1.  "A  greater  desire  of  teachers  to  fit  themselves  for  their  work. 
Very  many  are  ready  to  give  what  time  they  can  afford,  even  though  it 
be  short,  to  preparation.  The  great  majority  of  the  pupils  attend  less 
than  two  terms  while  very  few  are  present  three  terms  consecutively. 
There  are  some  who  have  returned  three  or  four  times  to  the  school  after 
as  many  intervals  of  teaching. 

2.  "The  proportion  of  teachers  in  the  county  who  have  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  the  school  is  increasing.  During  the  year  1870,  fourteen 
per  cent,  of  those  receiving  certificates  from  the  County  Superintendent 
had  been  pupils  of  the  school.  In  th^year  1871,  the  same  number  was 
twenty-two  per  cent.,  while  during  the  present  year,  up  to  this  time,  the 
number  has  reached  thirty-flve  per  cent. 

3.  "  There  is  a  greater  permanency  of  teachers  than  formerly.  In- 
stead of  districts  employing  one  teacher  for  the  summer  school  and  an- 
other during  the  winter,  engagements  of  teachers  to  teach  for  the  year 
are  numerous,  and  are  continually  increasing  in  number. 

4.  "  There  is  a  better  acquaintance  among  the  teachers  of  the  county; 
a  greater  interest  is  felt  in  each  other's  success ;  and  a  greater  readiness 
to  profit  by  each  other's  experience  exists.  The  meetings  of  teachers  in 
different  parts  of  the  county  are  more  largely  attended,  and  there  is  a 
greater  freedom  in  the  expression  of  opinion  upon  subjects  connected 
with  the  teacher's  work. 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  next  tenn,  January  6th,  1873,  a  class 
will  be  organized  in  each  one  of  the  sciences.  Physiology,  Katural  Phi- 
losophy, Botany,  and  Zoology.  This  class  will  be  for  the  especial  bene- 
fit of  those  who  are  intending  to  teach  during  the  summer,  and  will  con- 
tinue through  the  term — thirteen  weeks.'' 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  RIGHTS  OF  CHILDREN. 
PBELnHNART  OBSEEVATIONS. 

In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  endeavored  to  exhibit  the  condition  of 
the  common  and  normal  schools  of  the  State,  to  point  out  the  excellen- 
cies and  defects  of  the  new  school  law.  and  to  indicate  some  of  the 
means  by  which  the  educational  forces  of  the  system  may  be  increased, 
and  its  efficiency  promoted.  I  now  approach  the  consideration  of  an- 
other question  of  ^reat  practical  moment,  one  that  is  regarded  by  many 
as  ^<  the  most  important  school  question  of  modern  times,"  namely : 
How  shall  the  evil  of  voluntary  absenteeism  be  arrested,  and  all  the 
youth  of  the  State,  not  otherwise  educated,  be  brought  into  the  public 
schools  !  In  other  words,  how  shall  the  children  of  the  State  be  pro- 
tected against  the  wrongs  and  evils  of  illiteracy,  and  secured  in  their 
educational  rights  f 

That  this  is  an  inquiry  of  the  gravest  concern,  is  apparent.    What 
avails  the  skill  of  the  physician  if  the  patient  rejects  his  services ;  or 
the  potency  of  the  best  remedies,  if  the  sick  man  wiU  not  take  them  f 
Torpor  and  death  fix)m  the  biting  cold  are  not  prevented  by  the  proffer 
of  garments,  though  the  softest  and  warmest — ^they  must  be  put  on. 
Sunlight  and  oxygen  flood  the  world,  with  divine  munificence,  yet  those 
who  abide  in  darkness  and  miasm  will  perish  from  asphyxia,  neverthe- 
less.   There  may  be  water,  copious  and  perennial,  at  every  street  cor- 
ner, but  the  burning  city  will  not  be  saved,  unless  the  streams  are 
tnmed  upon  the  flames.    And  so,  there  may  be  a  school-house  and 
teacher,  ready  and  waiting,  on  every  square  mile  of  inhabited  territory, 
while  ignorance  and  barbarism  are  not  diminished.    Given  all  other 
elements,  as  lands,  buildings,  equipments,  funds  and  teachers,  of  the 
be«t  quality  and  in  costliest  profusion,  there  yet  remains  another  essen- 
tial condition— ^ujnZj}.    If  these  are  wanting,  or  to  the  extent  that  these 
are  wanting,  there  is  no  education.    To  that  extent  treasure  is  wasted, 
time  is  lost,  and  the  system  is  a  failure.    The  two  elements — the  educa- 
ting appliances  and  forces,  and  the  material  to  be  operated  upon — must 
be  brought  together,  or  there  will  be  no  results.    The  grain  must  be 
brought  to  the  mill,  the  cotton  and  wool  to  the  factory,  tlie  marble 
blocks  to  the  sculptor,  or  there  will  be  no  flour,  or  fabrics,  or  statuary. 
To  state  these  things  is  to  prove  them — ^they  are  self-evident. 

THE  QUESTION  STATED. 

The  subject  thus  introduced  is  now  prominently  before  the  American 
people,  or  that  portion  of  it  interested  in  public  education — and  who  is 
not — and  is  justly  enlisting  the  profoundest  attention.  It  is  usually 
considered  under  the  form  of  "  compulsory  school  attendance'' — some- 
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times  under  the  better  form  of  "  obligatory  edacation,"  and  other 
equivalent  or  similar  designations.  The  essential  idea  is  the  same, 
whatever  the  phraseology  in  -which  the  proposition  is  couched ;  that 
idea  is  expressed  in  the  question :  What  shall  be  done  to  get  the  school- 
children into  the  schools,  and  to  arrest  the  alarming  increase  of  truancy 
and  voluntary  absenteeism  !  But  while  the  verbal  formula  may  be  of 
little  consequence,  yet,  aside  from  the  ill-repute  into  which  the  other 

forms  of  statement  have  fallen,  and  the  unthinking  hostility  which  they 
seem  to  have  needlessly  invited,  they  do  not,  it  seems  to  me,  express  the 

cardinal  idea  involved,  in  the  fittest  and  most  appropriate  manner.  They 
seem,  in  some  degree,  to  misplace  the  emphasis,  laying  it  rather  upon 
the  children  than  upon  parents  and  guardians,  where  I  think  it  more 
properly  belongs.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  greater  fault  lies  against 
parents  and  guardians,  for  neglecting  or  refusing  to  send  their  children 
and  wards  to  school,  and  not  against  the  latter,  for  refusing  to  attend; 
and  hence  that  the  real  gravamen  consists  in  depriving  children  and 
youth  of  their  educational  rights,  at  a  period  when  they  can  neither  ap- 
preciate the  loss  incurred,  nor  obtain  redress  for  the  wrong  inflicted— 
holding  this  to  be  the  juster  view  of  the  subject,  when  the  law-making 
power  is  invoked  in  behalf  these  victims  of  neglect  and  wrong,  I  would 
have  the  statute  entitled,  not  an  act  to  compel  the  attendance  of  chil- 
dren at  school,  but  an  act  to  secure  to  children  their  right  to  a  good 
common  school  education.  This  is  the  aspect  in  which  the  subject  pre- 
sents itself  most  forcibly  to  my  mind,  and  the  light  in  which  I  prefer  to 
consider  it. 

GROUNDS  OF  THE  BIGHT  TO  EDUCATION. 

Are  there,  then,  such  rights,  or  is  the  claim  a  mere  sentiment>,  a  bare 
assumption  f — a  pertinent  inquiry,  for  the  affirmation  that  there  are,  is 
the  major  premise  of  the  argument,  and  essential  to  its  strength; 
rights  and  privileges  that  do  not  exist,  cannot  be  infringed,  abridged  or 
denied.  The  right  to  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  is  a  common,  nat- 
ural right  of  humanity ;  and,  in  this  state,  it  is  also  a  constitutional  and 
legal  right  If  children  had  any  control  over  the  question  of  their  own 
existence,  and  over  the  circumstances  and  relatioiis  of  their  early  years, 
the  case  would  be  different ;  they  might  in  that  event  be  left,  as  adulti 
are,  to  take  their  chances  in  the  world,  according  to  the  wisdom  or  folly 
of  their  own  choice  and  acts.  But  as  they  have  no  such  control,  com- 
ing into  the  world  utterly  helpless  and  powerless,  with  such  surround- 
ings and  influences  as  chance  may  send,  without  the  least  ability  to 
modify  or  improve  them,  their  status  is  whoUy  unlike  that  of  any  otbei 
class  in  community.  Others  must  do  for  them  what  they  cannot  do  foi 
themselves.  Their  mute  appeal  for  sympathy  and  guidance  and  helR 
is  the  tenderest  and,  to  good  men,  the  mightiest  that  can  be  addressed  tc 
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the  soul.    Their  i>areiits  and  fidends  know  the  world,  and  life,  its  needs, 
dangers  and  vicissitades,  and  what  preparation  therefor  is  necessary—^ 
they  tliemselves  do  not.    The  former  understand  the  power  there  is  in 
knowledge,  what  a  fulcrom  it  is  to  the  lever  of  industry  and  enterprise, 
and  the  weakness  and  disabilities  of  ignorance — the  latter  apprehend 
none  of  these  things.    If  these  facts  do  not  establish  a  claim  against 
the  jMirent,  guardian  or  Mend,  for  the  rudiments  of  a  sound  education ; 
if  they  do  not  constitute  a  right  thereto  on  the  part  of  the  child,  that  is 
original,  absolute,  inalienable  and  sacred — a  claim,  the  repudiation  of 
which  is  treason  to  the  holiest  of  social  trusts — ^a  right,  the  denial  of 
which  is  i)erjury  to  the  moral  pledges  of  parentage — then  there  are  no 
natural  claims  of  one  human  being  upon  another,  nor  any  original  and 
inviolable  human  rights.     Every  institution  for  the  education  of  the 
blind,  the  deaf  and  mute,  and  the  imbecile,  is  a  subUme,  God-honoring 
and  humanity-loving  demonstration  that  this  claim  of  the  weak  upon 
the  strong,  of  the  unfortunate    upon    the    favored,  has  recognition 
among  men — that  this  right  of  the  helpless  to  be  lifted  toward  the 
light  and  helped  onward  in  life,  by  the  strong  arms  of  their  more  favored 
brethren,  is  joyfully  admitted  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.    The 
claim  is  not  written  upon  parchment,  but  it  is  graven  on  tbe  soul ;  the 
right  is  enumerated  in  the  divine  bill  of  rights  in  God's  own  gracious 
fnagna  charta — the  moral  constitution  and  conscience  of  the  race.    The 
blind,  the  deaf,  the  dumb  and  the  feeble-minded,  are  instructed  and 
helj^ed  by  the  State  because  they  are  thus  unfortunate ;  because  they  must 
enter  the  race  of  life  with  such  fearful  odds  against  them.    The  com- 
monwealth stretches  forth  its  kindly  hand  to  cheer  and  encourage  them, 
and  to  do  what  it  can  to  compensate  their  irreparable  losses,  by  treat- 
ing them  as  wards  and  foster-children,  by  educating  them  in  the  ele- 
ments of  knowledge  and  instructing  them  in  such  arts  and  industries 
as  are  within  the  reach  of  their  crippled  powers,  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  earn  their  bread  and  make  the  most  of  their  hard  lot — and  the 
q)ectacle  of  such  loving  ministries  by  a  powerful  state  toward  its  sight- 
kfis,  voiceless,  and  almost  mindless  children,  is  one  tit  for  the  contem 
plation  of  God,  angels  and  men.    And  the  right  of  aU  children  to  the 
panoply  of  knowledge,  rests  upon  the  same  higher  law  of  love  and  hu- 
manity, for  they  are  aU  defenceless  and  impotent.    Though  not  literally 
blind,  deaf^  mute  and  well-nigh  bereft  of  reason,  yet  they  can  not  see 
what  is  for  their  good,  they  cannot  hear  the  voices  of  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience^ they  cannot  utter  their  needs  for  they  do  not  know  them,  they 
eannot  apprehend  the  relations  of  the  present  to  the  future— of  youth 
to  manhood — of  e<lncation  to  success  and  happiness.    Hence,  those  who 
ean  see  and  hear  and  understand  and  know  these  things,  are  under 
sacred  and  irrevocable  obligations  to  see  that  they  are  fitted  to  begin 
and  puTsiie  the  race  of  life,  when  the  years  of  childhood  and  pux)ilage 
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are  ended.  To  send  them  forth  without  this  preparation  is  cruelty— to 
neglect  this  duty,  is  inexcusable — ^to  refuse  to  i)erform  it,  is  a  crime. 
Down  among  the  ever-living  rocks  of  these  solemn  facts  and  primordial 
truths,  the  right  of  children  to  be  educated  is  impregnably  intrenched. 
But  I  have  said  that,  in  this  State,  at  least,  these  rights  are  also  gaar- 
anteed  by  the  constitution,  and  established  by  law.  The  first  section 
of  the  eighth  article  of  the  organic  law  of  Illinois  declares  that :  "The 
General  Assembly  shall  provide  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free 
schools,  whereby  all  the  children  of  this  State  may  receive  a  good  com- 
mon school  education ;"  and  this  injunction  of  the  constitution  is  obeyed 
in  the  forty-eighth  section  of  the  school  law,  which  declares  that  boards 
♦of  directors,  "shall  establish  and  keep  in  operation,  for  at  least  five, 
months  in  each  year,  and  longer  if  xiracticable,  a  sufficient  number  of 
free  schools  for  the  proper  accommodation  of  all  children  in  the  district 
over  the  age  of  six  and  under  twenty-one  years,  and  shall  secure  to  all 
such  children  the  right  and  opportunity  to  an  equal  education  in  such 
free  schools.'' 

In  conformity  with  these  provisions,  there  is  now  in  this  State  a  free 
school  system,  well  established,  thoroughly  organized,  and  in  successfiil 
operation.  There  are  teachers,  school-houses,  and  other  necessary  acces- 
sories and  facilities  sufficient  to  accommodate  all  the  school  children  of 
the  State ;  or  if  in  any  case  there  is  or  should  be  a  lack  of  any  of  these, 
the  powers  conferred  by  law  are  ample  to  enable  directors  to  supply  the 
deficiency,  and  provide  for  the  entire  school-going  population  in  their 
several  districts.  The  machinery  of  the  system  is  complete  in  all  its 
parts;  the  needful  revenues  are  fully  provided  for;  the  school  officers 
are  all  at  their  respective  posts ;  twelve  thousand  school  houses,  built, 
furnished  and  equipped,  stand  with  open  doors,  inviting  all  to  come; 
and  twenty-one  thousand  teachers  are  at'their  desks,  ready  to  receive 
and  instruct  the  entire  host  of  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand 
school-children  in  the  State,  being  an  average  of  only  forty-two  pupils  to 
each  teacher.  Contemplating  these  facts,  we  may  truly  say :  "  Behold  all 
things  are  now  ready."  But  the  grave  question  recurs:  If  those  who 
have  the  custody  and  guardianship  of  children,  refuse  or  neglect  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  munificent  provisions — if  they  do  not,  or  will  not, 
send  them  to  the  public  schools,  or  otherwise  cause  them  to  be  educated^ 
what  shall  be  done  f  I  answer,  let  such  parents  and  guanliaus  be  r^ 
quired  by  law  to  discharge  that  duty. 

THE  PROPOSITIONS  TO  BE  SUSTAINED. 

As  this  policy  is  objected  to  on  the  grounds,  chiefly— that  such  an 
enactment  would  be  an  extraordinary  and  unwarrantable  assumption  of 
power  on  the  part  of  the  legislature;  and  that  such  legislation  is  neither 
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expedient  nor  necessary — ^it  will  be  my  aim  to  endeavor  to  establish  the 
two  following  propositions :  Parents  and  guardians  should  be  enjoined, 
by  appropriate  legislation,  to  secure  for  their  children  and  wards  a  good 
conmion  school  education — 

I.  Becatiseit  is  Competent  for  the  Oeneral  Assembly  to  pass  such  laws. 

II.  Because  it  is  Necessary  and  Expedient, 

If  these  two  proiK)sit]ons  can  be  established,  the  doctrine  of  legisla- 
tive interposition  to  arrest  the  evils  of  non-attendance  and  truancy,  and 
to  secure  to  all  the  youth  of  the  State  the  rights  and  benefits  of  educa- 
tioD,  will  also  be  established. 

I. 

First,  then :  The  Legislative  Department  may  properly  undertake  to 
deal  with  this  question  of  school  attendance. 

This  proposition  simply  affirms  that  the  people  of  a  commonwealth 
may  properly  take  this  matter  in  hand.    For,  behind  General  Assem- 
blies are  massed  the  people,  the  formal  embodiment  and  promulgation 
of  whose  will,  judgment  or  moral  convictions,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  legis- 
lation.   Whatever  matters  and  interests,  therefore,    fall  legitimately 
within  the  handling  of  the  people,  as  the  supreme  and  authoritative 
body  politic,  come  also  within  the  jurisdiction  of  General  Assemblies,  the 
people's  representative  agents  and  servants.    All  of  our  theories  and 
pra<'tie«s  as  American  States  and  communities,  conform  to  and  rest  up- 
on these  maxims  of  civil  government — none,  in  this  country,  deny  them. 
JN^ow,  there  are  certain  things  which  are  essential  to  the  very  existence 
of  an  organized  civil  community,  even  in  it«  most  rudimentary  form. 
Most  of  these  primary  conditions  are  so  obvious  and  imperative,  as  to 
have  the  spontaneous  and  almost  universal  assent  of  the  members  of 
the  community.    Among  them  are  the  rights  and  immunities  of  person 
and  j)roperty.    So  self-evident  are  these  initial  requirements  of  civil  and 
municipal  existence,  that  little  or  no  opposition  to  the  enforcement  of 
them  lA  encountered-    Life  and  property  must  be  protectee! — it  is  the  in- 
stinctive, spontaneous  and  absolute  decree  of  the  popular  will  that  they 
shall  be.    But,  instead  of  each  man,  club  or  pistol  in  hand,  standing 
^ard  over  his  own  property,  and  becoming  his  own  swift  and  irrespon- 
sible avenger  of  blood,  the  popular  will  on  these  subjects  i)asses  on  to 
legislative  halls,  thence  to  re-appear  in  the  form  of  penal  and  criminal 
aws  for  the  repression  and  punishment  of  miurder,  robbery,  burglary, 
uison,  et<5.    And  for  the  enforcement  of  these  just  and  necessary  enact- 
Qents,  there  are  the  jail,  the  dungeon,  the  gibbet,  and  the  mailed  hands 
kf  the  officers  of  the  law,  supported,  if  need  be,  by  the  resistless  jpo«««. 
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THE  STBONG  HAND  IN  BESEBYE. 

These  elementary  laws  are  all  compulsory.  Force  stands  ever  in  the 
back-ground,  ready  to  uphold  the  majesty  of  the  law^  or  to  execute  the 
decrees  of  courts.  Without  this  element  of  force,  ever  in  reserve,  and 
known  so  to  be,  criminal  and  punitive  codes  would  be  but  chaff  before 
tha  whirlwind,  affording  no  protection  at  all  against  the  insurgent  pas- 
sions of  hiwless  men.  There  stands  the  enactment,  formulating  the 
popular  mind,  and  conscience  and  will,  grounded  upon  a  primal  neces- 
sity of  civil  society,  of  most  beneficent  intent,  a  pledge  for  the  safety  of 
every  well-disposed  citizen.  For  such  it  has  no  terrors — ^utters  no  men- 
ace— ^infringes  no  right — challenges  no  opposition — ^inspires  no  odium. 
Armed,  indeed,  is  it,  with  the  high  prerogatives  of  power ;  a  ghttering 
sword  does  indeed  lurk  beneath  the  folds  of  its  robe.  But  that  ia 
only  for  the  assassin  and  thief,  for  the  prow^ling  burglar  and  the  mid- 
night incendiary.  Until  awakened  by  one  of  these,  that  blade  sleeps, 
concealed  amid  the  verbal  draperies  of  the  law,  gently  as  the  head  of 
infancy  upon  the  maternal  breast.  But  theuj  its  leap  from  its  hiding 
place  is  terrible  and  sure. 

Having  established  these  elementary  safeguards,  the  inchoate  com- 
munity is  soon  pressed  by  other  needs,  demanding  other  legislative  pro- 
visions.   Koads,  highways  and  streets ;  bridges,  market-places  and  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  countless  other  improvements  and  structures  are  re- 
quired, in  rapid  succession,  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  transaction  of  accumulating  public  business.    To  lay 
out  and  construct  these,  much  labor  and  skill,  and  large  sums  of  money 
are  necessary.    No  one  man,  nor  any  fractional  part  of  the  community, 
has  the  strength  or  resources  for  such  extensive  and  costly  enterprises; 
nor  would  it  be  just  to  impose  the  whole  burden  upon  one,  or  a  part, 
even  if  there  were  ability  to  assume  it.    The  work  must  be  done  by  as- 
sociated effort — ^by  united  hands  and  purses.    It  is  for  all,  and  all  most 
participate  in  the  labor  and  cost,  each  according  to  his  ability.    To  con- 
struct and  maintain  the  roads  and  highways,  the  whole  able-bodied 
male  i>opulation  is  called  out,  and  must  respond,  either  in  i)erson  or  by 
a  money  equivalent  sufficient  to  employ  a  substitute.    The  general  reve- 
nue needful  for  public  uses  is  secured  by  a  device  called  taxation.    Dis- 
creet i)ersons  are  chosen  to  estimate  the  value  of  every  man's  XH>sses- 
sions,  of  whatever  kind — ^the  aggregate  of  these  values  is  compared 
with  the  total  amount  required  for  public  uses,  and  therefrom  is  deduoed 
the  number  of  mills  or  cents  which  each  man  must  pay  on  every  dollar's 
worth  of  his  x>ossessions.    Particular  times  and  places  are  designated, 
when  and  where  every  man  is  to  repair  and  pay  over  the  sums  due,  to 
the  persons  appointed  by  the  community,  as  its  agents,  to  receive  the 
same. 
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ISoiWj  it  would  seem  that  a  contrivance  so  simple  as  this,  so  necessary 
for  the  public  good,  so  manifestly  just  and  equitable,  might  be  safely 
left  to  the  voluntary  acceptance  and  compliance  of  the  people,  without 
legislation,  or  coercive  provisions.  But,  however  reasonable  such  ex- 
pectation, experience  demonstrates  it  to  be  fallacious.  Citizens  are  not 
wanting  who,  without  a  blush,  use  the  bridges  and  highways,  and  ei\joy 
all  the  public  improvements  and  conveniences,  to  the  making,  building 
and  maintenance  of  which  they  did  not  and  will  not  contribute 
a  farthing.  This  iacreases  the  burdens  of  the  rest,  who  justly  complain 
of  the  wrong,  and  again  the  community  must  seek  redress  through  the 
authoritative  forms  of  law,  coupled  with  penal  provisions,  and,  in  the 
last  lesort,  with  the  fiill  power  of  the  physical  arm.  If  a  selfish  prop- 
erty-holder will  not  pay  his  proportion  of  taxes  voluntarily,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  pay  them.  In  default,  the  indignant  x>eople  at  last,  through 
their  own  accredited  agents,  the  officers  of  the  law,  take  his  property, 
with  the  strong  hand,  and  sell  it }  forcing  him  to  bear  his  just  part  in 
the  common  and  necessary  burdens  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  ^me  is  true  of  assessments  levied  to  maintain  a  police  force  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  citizens  and  insure  the  public  peace 
and  tranquillity — ^to  establish  and  support  a  fire  department,  that  shall 
be  ever  ready  to  rescue  the  homes  and  possessions  of  the  people  from 
the  devastating  flames — ^to  build  strongholds  for  the  safe  custody  of 
criminals  and  outlaws,  and  numberless  other  purposes  demanded  by  the 
common  weaL    The  people  have  sent  all  these  assessments  through  the 
forms  of  law,  and  environed  them,  every  one,  with  compulsory  provi- 
sions directed  against  the  selfish,  the  unintelligent  and  the  unreasona- 
ble.   The  tax  that  avarice,  or  stupidity,  or  obstinacy  will  not  pay  for 
these  beneficent  and  necessary  uses,  is  extorted,  even  from  the  clenched 
fist  of  the  desperate  recusant,  by  the  iron  grip  of  the  ministers  of  the 
law.    The  things  thus  far  enumerated  belong,  it  is  true,  to  civil  society 
in  its  more  rudimentary  forms,  and  being  manifestly  essential  thereto, 
none  but  the  depraved  or  stupid,  the  moral  Bedouins  of  the  body  poli- 
tic, deny  that  they  are  aH  proper  subjects  of  compulsory  and  punitive 
legislation. 

SUPREMACY  OF  THE  PEOPLE  CONTIJOJES. 

But  do  the  prerogatives  of  government,  that  is,  of  the  people  in  their 
sovereign  capacity,  ceivse  with  the  eatablisliment  and  maintenance  of 
these  elementary  principles  of  social  and  political  order!  Does  the 
supremacy  of  the  people,  actiag  through  general  assemblies  which  do 
but  reflect  and  make  effective  that  supremacy,  stop,  of  necessity,  with 
Sie  care  of  these  material  interests  of  the  commonwealth  f  Must  the 
solumn  of  governmental  forces  be  peremptorily  halted  on  the  very  line 
that  divides  the  lower  from  the  higher  plane  of  civilization — at  the  very 
Vol.  n— 35 
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foot  of  the  moTint  of  social  and  political  transflguratioal  May  the 
people,  through  those  of  their  number  chosen  for  the  purpose,  called 
legislators,  pass  laws  that  shall  help  to  put  bread  into  hungry  months, 
hats  on  uncovered  heads,  coats  on  naked  backs,  and  shoes  on  bare  feet, 
but  not  dare  to  recognize  greater  needs  and  deeper  cravings  f  Is  the 
work  of  a  community  done,  are  its  powers  exhausted,  when  the  cry, 
^<  what  shall  we  eat,  and  what  shall  we  drink,  and  wherewithal  shskll  we 
be  clothed,"  has  been  heard  and  regarded!  Who  says  to  human  gov- 
ernments, striving  to  evolve  a  nobler  civilization :  ^^  Thus  far,  bat  no 
further  t"  What  high  decree  of  God  or  of  men  strikes  the  sceptre  from 
the  popular  hand  the  moment  it  would  summon  the  masses  from  dusty 
highways  and  sordid  market  places,  out  to  green  fields  and  sun-ht 
mountains  t  Who  has  been  commissioned  to  roll  a  red  sea  of  perpetual 
despair  in  front  of  the  children  of  men,  as  they  would  fiedn  fly  toward 
the  land  of  promise,  from  the  task-masters  of  Egypt  t 

MATTEES  OF  FACT. 

Passing,  now,  the  further  analysis  of  the  primary  and  inalienable 
rights  and  powers  of  the  i>eople,  which  these  inquiries  challenge — how 
is  it  in  point  of  fact  f    Do  legislatures,  as  the  fiduciaries  of  the  people, 
renounce  their  sovereignty  at  the  outer  threshold  of  God's  temples  of 
grace  and  beauty — ^not  daring  to  enter  ?    Do  the  people  always  stay 
contentedly  in  the  workshop,  and  amid  the  bales  and  casks  of  commerce, 
never  dariug  to  approach  the  Beautiful  Gates,  and  swarm  out  where 
bright  fields,  the  minstrelsy  of  birds,  and  glory-tinted  skies  invite  t    Are 
our  statutes  limited  to  the  bare  necessities  and  material  utilities  of  life! 
Ib  the  strong  arm  inovoked  for  naught  beyond  the  domain  of  our  common 
and  lower  needs  and  comforts  ?    Let  the  millions  paid,  willingly  paid 
for  the  most  part,  here  in  republican  America,  in  the  form  of  taxes  and 
assessments  levied  and  collected  by  State  and  mimicipal  law,  for  gigan- 
tic reservoirs  and  costly  water- works — ^for  Lake  Timnels  and  Croton  and 
Cochituate  Aqueducts — ^for  Central  Parks,  and  other  parks  and  pleasure 
grounds  innumerable — ^for  public  fountains,  gardens  and  promenades^ 
for  public  museums,  galleries  of  ari,  academies  of  music,  libraries  and 
reading  rooms — ^for  flooding  the  streets  and  public  buildings  with  artifi- 
cial light  by  night — for  memorial  statues  and  structures  in  granite  and 
bronze  and  marble,  and  a  hundred  othet  forms  of  public  ministry  to  the 
demands  of  aesthetic  culture — of  elegance,  taste  and  beauty — ^let  all 
these,  so  familiar  and  so  valued,  be  the  emphatic  answer. 

The  people  rise  to  a  conception  and  appreciation  of  these  things ;  they 
desire  them,  believe  it  right  to  have  them,  and  resolve  to  have  them. 
And  then,  as  in  all  other  instances,  so  in  this,  their  will  at  length  passes 
on  to  legislative  halls,  and  is  recorded  in  imperative  statutes — ^nioiiey  is 
wanted  for  beauty  as  well  as  for  bread,  for  art  as  well  as  for  trade.     The 
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mandate  goes  forth  and  searches  out  and  hunts  down  every  tax-payer, 
and  just  behind,  stand  the  same  inexorable,  mail-clad,  resistless  sentinels 
and  servitors  of  the  laws,  armed  with  the  powers  and  weapons  of  oom« 
pnlsion.  Is  the  assessment  for  a  Park,  a  Fountain  or  a  Statue  1  it  must 
be  paid,  under  the  same  penalties  and  at  the  peril  of  the  same  coercion 
as  if  it  were  for  a  bridge,  a  prison  or  an  almshouse.  Now,  these  things 
lie  beyond  the  iron  orbit  of  hard  material  necessities,  out  in  the  blue 
firmament  where  play  the  forces  of  a  higher  civilization,  where  the  in- 
spirations of  art  and  taste  and  beauty  have  recognition.  And  yet  the 
regency  of  the  people  over  them,  through  the  law-making  x>ower,  is 
acknowledged.  They  are,  to-day,  among  the  familiar  subjects  of  fed- 
eral, State  and  municipal  legislation. 

In  direct  alignment  with  the  examples  just  noted,  is  the  history  and 
development  of  free  public  education  in  this  country.  The  idea  of  free 
schools,  established  and  supported  by  the  State^  was  bom  of  the  political 
sagacity,  far-reaching  wisdom  and  sanctified  conunon  sense  of  the  New 
England  Fathers,  who  builded  their  moral,  social  and  political  institu- 
lions  upon  foundations  as  enduring  as  the  rocks  of  their  own  sea-girt 
ecdonies.  The.  splendid  results  of  that  grand  idea  have  been  the  admi 
ration  of  observing  nations  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  It  was  a 
seminal  and  diffusive  truth  that  was  planted  by  those  hardy^  liberty- 
loving  men  of  God.  It  enfolded  the  germinal  principles,  the  essential 
elements,  of  our  political  system — ^the  vital  ideas  of  a  free  republican 
State.  It  has  been  adopted  by  nearly  every  commonwealth  from  the 
Lakes  to  the  Oulf,  and  from  Sea  to  Sea. 

How  has  it  attained  this  imiversal  recognition — ^this  firm  intrenchment 
in  the  laws  t  Just  as  all  the  other  popular  measures  to  which  reference 
has  been  made.  It  commended  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  i>eople ; 
it  was  seen  to  be  essential  to  the  public  welfare,  and  the  x)eople  therefore 
decreed  that  it  should  be  put  in  practice.  Their  decree  went  up  to  gen- 
eral assemblies  and  was  there  re-issued  in  the  form  of  State  school 
laws,  with  all  the  machinery  required  for  their  enforcement.  And  now 
in  all  these  free  school  States,  every  property-owner,  resident  or  non- 
resident, bachelor  or  patriarch,  whether  personally  friendly  or  hostile  to 
the  system,  must  pay  the  school  tax  assessed  against  him.  The  whole 
power  of  the  State  is  in  reserve  to  enforce  the  law  and  collect  the  tax, 
and  the  people,  almost  with  one  voice,  say  it  is  right. 

A  PAI.PABLB  INCONSISTENCY. 

But  now,  when  it  is  proposed  to  go  a  step  frirther,  in  precisely  the 
same  direction,  in  the  same  moral  and  i)olitical  plane,  in  furtherance  of 
precisely  the  same  ends,  and  seek  such  additional  legislation  as  will  tend 
to  perfect  and  consummate  the  whole  work — as  will  utilize  the  enormous 
e]q)enditQres  of  money  and  secure  the  largest  possible  harvest  for  the 
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intellectnal  and  moral  gamers  of  the  coininonwealth — a  sadden  halt  is 
sounded  all  along  the  line^  and  notes  of  apprehension  and  alarm  are 
heard.  Multitudes  who  ardently,  and  even  vehemently,  defend  aud 
support  free  schools,  and  favor  the  imposition  of  every  tax  necessary  to 
their  maintenance  in  the  most  liberal  and  efficient  manner,  are  unac- 
countably disturbed  at  the  idea  of  any  legal  provisions  to  secure  attea- 
dance.  The  attitude  and  opinions  of  these  good  men  may  bb  thus  epi- 
tomized: 

^^  Proclaim  the  gospel  of  universal  education  by  free  public  schools,'' 
they  say :  ^^  it  is  the  only  gospel  of  political  safety.    Ballots  for  all, 
without  knowledge  for  all,  is  the  precipitous  road  to  anarchy  or  despot- 
ism.   Establish  your  school  systems,  with  all  their  intricate  and  nicely- 
adjusted  machinery,  and  their  tens  of  thousands  of  school  officers  and 
fiduciary  agents.    Let  the  school-houses  rise  and  their  bells  ring  oat 
from  every  hill-side  and  valley,  from  every  cross-roads  and  prairie. 
Seek  out,  train  and  employ  the  choicest  men  and  women  of  the  land  io 
instruct  and  teach  the  children  of  the  people^  with  a  wise  disregard  of 
false  economy  as  to  wages.    Furnish  and  equip,  with  a  lavish  hand,  the 
buildings  and  grounds,  with  whatsoever  is  required  for  the  work  of  in- 
struction, or  demanded  by  the  rules  of  convenience  and  taste.    And  for 
all  these  things  tax  the  people.    Tax  them,  if  need  be,  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  State  law,  municipal  law,  local  district  law,  and  sub-distxict 
law.    Tax  them  on  all  realty  and  x)ersonalty ;  let  no  description  or  daas 
of  property  escape.    Tax  them  for  buildings,  furniture  and  apparatus; 
for  books  and  libraries ;  for  grounds  and  appurtenances,  and  for  the  im- 
proA^ement  and  ornamentation  thereof.    Tax  them  for  superintendenti 
and  assistant  superintendents;  for  head-masters  and  principals;  for 
teachers  and  assistant  teachers ;  for  special  instructors  and  lect-urers; 
for  penmanship,  music  and  dra^ving ;  for  culture  in  science,  art  and  Ian* 
gnage.    Tax  them  for  primary  schools,  intermediate  schools,  grammar 
schools,  high  schools,  normal  schools,  scientific  and  polytechnic  schodSf 
agricultural  schools  and  colleges,  and,  if  you  will,  for  a  great  tree  uni- 
versity at  the  head  of  all.    Tax  them  for  the  salaries  and  wages  of 
school  officers  aud  employees,  from  State  Superintendents  and  Secreta- 
ries of  Boards  of  Education,  down  to  janitors,  messengers  and  erraiii 
boys ;  for  the  commissions  and  expenses  of  overseers,  collectors  aai 
treasurers.    Tax,  with  a  free  hand,  that  nothing  be  wanting,  for  th* 
people  mti8t  be  educated.    If  any  refuse  to  pay,  bring  down  upon  them 
the  strong  arm,  and  make  them  pay ;  enforce  the  law,  seize  and  sell 
their  goods  and  proi)erty,  and  extort  the  tax,  for  the  youth  of  this  n^ 
tion  must  be  educated.    Do  all  these  things  without  hesitation  or  fear; 
replenish  and  fill  your  school  treasuries,  and  keep  them  full,  in  d 
town  and  country.    Spare  no  pains,  omit  no  duty,  exercise  every  xk)wj 
conferred  by  law,  for  the  very  life  of  the  Eepublic  depends  npon 
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edacation  of  all  the  people.  But,  let  there  be  no  tompulsum  in  the  mat- 
ter of  attendance !  Any  legislation  on  that  subject  would  be  un-Ameri- 
can,  anti-republican,  arbitrary,  despotic,  odious.  Every  parent  must 
be  left  at  perfect  liberty  to  avail  himself  of  these  princely  provisions, 
or  not,  and  to  educate  his  child,  or  leave  it  in  ignorance,  aa  he  may 
elect ;  and  where  there  is  no  parental  control,  the  right  of  the  child  to 
go  to  school  or  stay  away,  must  on  no  account  be  inMnged  or  abridged* 
These  are  matters  with  which  the  government,  even  though  that  gov- 
ermnent  be  but  the  embodiment  and  utterance  of  the  popular  will,  has 
no  business  to  meddle.  Beserv^ed  and  sacred  precincts  are  these,  into 
which  no  impertinent  school  law  may  presume  to  intruda  The  very 
idea  of  pressure  in  this  direction  is  offensive,  and  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  our  institutions." 

^  M<»:eover,''  say  they,  '^  such  legislation  will  do  no  good ;  it  will  not 
leach  the  evil — ^the  spirits  of  absenteeism  and  truancy  cannot  be  so  ex- 
orcised. It  wiU  merely  offend,  and  alienate,  without  materially  adding 
to  the  muster-rolls  of  the  schools.  And  besides,  it  is  vain  to  pass  laws 
in  advance  of  public  sentiment ;  they  will  be  an  irritation  and  offence, 
while  practically  remaining  a  dead  letter.  And  again,  if  parents  may 
be  oomi^elled  to  educate  their  children  .as  the  State  prescribes,  in  things 
aecular  and  temporal,  they  may  also  in  things  religious  and  spiritual, 
and  thus  the  inviolable  realm  of  conscience  may  be  invaded.  Only 
make  the  schools  themselves  what  they  should  be,  and  the  maximum 
attendance  will  be  attained  without  legislation.  In  every  view,  there- 
fore, the  attempt  to  reach  the  que^stion  of  attendance  in  this  way,  is 
impolitic  and  imnecessary,  and  would  prove  inoperative  and  mischiev- 
ous." 

This  summarizes,  not  unfairly  I  think,  the  pith  of  what  is  urged  on 
tiie  other  side.  I  will  not  characterize  these  objections  as  preposterous, 
but  I  do  say  that  they  will  not  bear  the  light  of  rea^ton,  analysis,  and 
experience. 

FOECE  AS  AN  ELEMENT  IN  (JOVEENMENT. 

And  first,  as  to  the  allegation  that  such  legislation  would  be  un- 
American  f  a  new  and  dangerous  assumption  of  power  ]  an  alarming 
perversion  of  the  governmental  ftinction.  Kotice,  it  is  with  the  preroga- 
tives of  republican  commonwealths,  supreme  i)olitical  communities,  that 
ire  are  dealing;  not  with  private  associations,  or  organizations  within 
the  orbit  of  the  sovereign  authority.  We  are  concerned  with  what  the 
peop26,  massed  as  a  substantive  unit,  have  the  authority  and  power  to 
lo,  throngh  their  own  forms  and  appliances  of  government. 

It  is  then,  but  the  utterance  of  an  irrefragable  political  truth  to  de- 
clare, as  I  do  declare,  that  all  secular  human  governments  depend,  in  the 
last  resort,  upon  bayonets  and  bomb-shells,  that  is,  upon  force.    Compul- 
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sion,  the  power  of  enforcing  obedience,  is  the  bed-rock  on  which  every  or- 
ganized human  government,  of  whatsoever  kind,  rests  down,  and  on 
which  it  must  abide  and  will  abide,  till  the  Golden  Age  of  the  race,  of 
which  poets  sing  and  for  which  christians  pray,  shall  be  ushered  in. 

In  the  rear  of  every  mandate  of  autocrat  or  despot  5  of  every  statute 
enacted  by  Parliament,  Congress  or  General  Assembly ;  of  every  decree 
promulgated  by  tribunals  of  justice,  round  the  globe,  are  drawn  up,  in 
silent,  waiting,  serried  ranks,  the  grim  legions  oi  force.  Their  symbols 
of  office  are  sabres  and  Gatling  guns ;  their  arguments  are  grape-shot 
and  steel.  Their  work  begins  when  that  of  legislatures  and  courts  eeoM^ 
to  be  effective.  I  speak  figuratively,  but  the  figure  expresses  a  truth, 
palpable,  universal  and  unquestionable ;  the  truth  that  physical  force, 
the  power  of  compulsion,  supplements,  underlies  and  environs,  of  abso- 
lute necessity,  all  organized  secular  human  governments ;  all  national, 
state  and  municipal  legislation,  and  all  judicial  decrees — the  truth,  that 
without  this  investiture  of  f6rce,  and  the  right  to  invoke  -its  preeenoe 
and  aid,  when  emergencies  demand,  every  form  of  government  among 
men  would  be  liable  to  go  to  pieces  with  the  first  insurrectionary  oat- 
break  or  convulsion.  Of  all  optimistic  political  chimeras,  the  wildest 
and  most  fallacious  is  the  notion  that  all  the  affairs  of  mundane  states 
and  nations  can  be  conducted  on  strictly  Sunday-school  principles. 

FATVrnjAB  EXAUilPLES. 

This  element  of  force,  this  reserved  right  of  coercion,  runs  through 
our  whole  political  system  from  top  to  bottom.  It  confronts  us  every- 
where. For  rebellion  and  treason,  it  sets  in  motion  the  Army  and  the 
I^a^'y,  sweeps  land  and  sea  with  the  crimson  tempest  of  war,  and  dritet 
insurgent  States  back  to  their  spheres  within  the  orbit  of  the  Union ; 
for  murder,  it  has  the  terrible  retribution  of  the  scaffold ;  for  robbeiy, 
arson,  forgery  and  other  high  crimes,  it  builds  the  grim  walls  of  prisons, 
jails  and  dungeons ;  for  mutiny  on  shipboard,  its  fetters  are  ever  in 
readiness ;  for  desertion  from  the  army,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  it  has 
drum-head  courts-martial,  and  death  by  musketry ;  for  rebellion  again;^ 
the  tax-laws,  it  decrees  the  seizure  and  sale  of  goods  and  prox>erty ;  for 
innumerable  minor  offences  against  the  provisions  of  law  and  the  xieaoe 
and  order  of  societ}^',  it  has  temporary  imprisonments,  fines,  forfeitures 
and  countless  other  punishments  and  disabilities.  In  each  and  every 
case,  in  the  last  resort,  it  meets  the  culprit  with  clenched  fists,  not  witk 
moral  precepts — ^it  takes  him  by  the  throat,  not  by  the  hand. 

Grading  the  penalty  to  the  crime  or  the  wrong,  this  strong  hand  it 
omnipresent  and  ubiquitous.  We  live  and  move,  by  land  and  by  sM^ 
by  day  and  night,  in  an  atmosphere  of  law,  surcharged  everywhere  and 
every  moment  with  the  electricity  of  force,  and  if  no  red  bolt  deeoenda 
upon  our  heads,  it  is  simply  because  we  obey  the  laws  and  behave 
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fldTee.  We  go  quietly  about  our  busmess  from  day  to  day,  fearing  no 
evil,  dreading  no  danger ;  but  let  us  dare  to  defy  the  laws,  or  commit  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  and  every  one  of  us  would  be  in' jail  in  an  hour — 
from  every  street  the  guardians  of  the  peace  would  rush  upon  us,  and 
hnny  us  off  to  the  magistrate  and  the  poUce-station. 

How  idle,  then,  to  arraign  this  inseparable  element  of  all  civil  govern- 
ment, as  odious  and  dangerous,  the  moment  it  is  proposed  to  extend  it 
to  another  public  interest  of  transcendent  importance  and  magnitude, 
and  one,  too,  the  entire  control  of  which  has  already  been  assumed  by 
tiie  State.  For,  in  conceding  the  right  of  a  commonwealth  to  make  and 
enforce  all  other  laws  pertaining  to  public  schools,  the  whole  case  is  con- 
ceded. The  enforcement  of  suitable  laws  in  relation  to  attendance, 
would  be  incomparably  less  repugnant  than  that  of  the  pro^isions  of 
many  existing  school  laws,  which  have  ceased  to  challenge  opposition. 
Our  free  school  systems  are  already  compulsory,  at  every  step.  Why 
then  should  the  hand  of  the  State  be  stayed,  at  the  critical  moment,  at 
ike  supreme  point  where  the  object  of  all  is  to  be  gained  or  lost,  through 
fear  of  a  little  more  compulsion  of  the  same  sortt    Who  can  tell  why  t 

popt7ijlb  misappbehensions  of  the  subject. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  drag  children  to  school,  vi  et  armiSy  as  some  seem 
to  imagine.  That  is  but  a  goblin  of  the  fancy,  and,  like  all  other  phan- 
toms of  the  brain,  vanishes  into  thin  air  when  closely  confronted  and 
interrogated.  The  proposed  legal  incentives  to  attendance,  unfortu- 
nately called  compulsion,  belong  to  the  simplest  and  most  familiar  cate- 
gory of  legislative  provisions.  They  are  mildness  itself,  compared  with 
the  penalties  affixed  to  each  of  a  hundred  other  statutes,  to  which  the 
people  have  been  accustomed  all  their  lives,  and  which,  though  really 
so,  they  do  not  think  of  as  compulsory  at  all.  To  illustrate,  I  quote  the 
material  sections  of  a  bill,  on  this  subject,  introduced  into  our  legislature 
last  winter: 

''SBcnoK  1.  B4  it  enacted  by  ths  People  of  the  State  qf  IJUnois,  repreeetfUed  in  the  Oemral  AteenMif, 
That  every  penon  having  under  his  control  a  child  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years,  shaU 
aannallj,  during  the  continuance  of  his  control,  send  such  child  to  some  public  school  in  the  school 
district  in  which  he  resides,  at  least  twelve  weeks„if  the  public  school  of  such  district  so  long  oontin- 
wea,  six  weeks  of  which  time  shaU  be  consecutive ;  and  for  every  neglect  of  such  duty  the  party  of- 
frfwiing  shall  forfeit  to  the  use  of  such  school  district  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars. 

'§  2.  The  penalty  provided  for  in  section  one  shall  not  be  Imposed  in  cases  where  it  appears,  upon 
file  inqairy  of  the  directors  of  any  school  district,  or  upon  the  trial  of  any  prosecution,  that  the  party 
m  neglecting  was  not  able,  by  reason  of  poverty,  to  send  such  child  to  school,  or  to  furnish  him  or  her 
with  the  necessary  clothing  and  books,  or  that  such  child  has  been  kept  in  any  other  school  for  said 
period  of  time,  or  has  already  acquired  the  branches  of  learning  taught  in  the  public  schools,  or  that 
Us  or  her  bodily  or  mental  condition  has  been  such  as  to  prevent  his  or  her  attendance  at  school,  or  ap- 
plleatkm  to  study  for  the  period  required/' 

I  cite  these  poiHons  of  that  bill  merely  to  show  the  utter — almost  lu- 
dicrous— ^groundlessness  of  the  popular  notions  about  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  proposed  compulsion.    The  citation  has  no  other  importance 
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or  significance,  and  is  in  no  manner  essential  to  the  argnment ;  nor  does 
the  bill  from  which  the  extracts  are  taken  fully  embody  my  views  of  what 
such  a  law  should  be,  by  any  means.  But  it  serves  well  the  purpose  of 
indicating  the  general  character  of  the  legal  pressure  which  it  is  proposed 
to  bring  to  bear  upon  parents  and  guardians  to  induce  them  to  educate 
their  children ;  and  of  dispelling  the  ridiculous  fancies  entertained  by 
the  ignorant,  and  fostered  by  some  who  ought  to  know  better,  respect- 
ing the  provisions  and  appliances  of  a  compulsory  school  law.  Laws 
in  Isolation  to  school  attendance,  popularly  called  compulsory,  are  now  in 
force  in  the  States  of  Michigan,  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut,  and 
in  none  of  them  is  the  compulsion,  the  force,  anything  difierent  firom, 
or  more  alarming  than,  that  prescribed  in  the  bill  from  which  I  have 
quoted. 

Kow,  compare  these  mild,  inofifensive  and  reasonable  requirements, 
with  the  penal  provisions  of  nearly  every  statute  of  the  civil  code,  in 
every  State  and  municipality  of  the  Eepubhc,  and  then  recall  the  amy 
of  rough  expletives  employed  to  characterize  such  a  harmless  thing  aB 
that  which  I  have  read — ^'odious,  despotic,  arbitrary,  inquisitorial^  re- 
pugnant, un-American,  anti-republican,  invasive  of  private  rights,  in- 
famous, monstrous,"  et  cetera  et  ceterumqtie,  and  tell  me  if  the  cratered 
mountain,  that  was  to  burst  forth  in  regurgitations  of  smoke  and  fire  to 
whelm  the  liberties  of  the  people,  as  pictured  by  the  disordered  im- 
aginations of  some,  does  not  dwindle  to  an  ant-hill,  of  exceedingly  di- 
minutive,  not  to  say  contemptible  proportions ! 

THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  ALBEADT  COMPtJLSOBY. 

I  have  said  that  our  general  free  school  laws,  aside  from  the  question 
of  attendance,  are  themselves  compulsory.  They  are,  indeed,  conspicu- 
ously BO,  through  and  through,  and  from  beginning  to  end.  Read  the 
provisions  contained  in  all  State  school  laws,  and  note  how  largely  tliA 
voluntary  element  is  excluded ;  how  mandatory  their  requirements,  hor 
absolute  and  peremptory  the  control.  Note  the  plenary  powers  vested 
in  boards  of  directors  to  make  and  enforce  rules  and  regulations ;  their 
unlimited  jurisdiction  over  the  time^  conduct  and  studies  of  pupils.  See 
how  these  powers,  armed  with  the  authority  of  summary  suspension  or 
expulsion,  accompany  and  environ  the  children  everywhere — ^pnrsuinf 
them  through  the. streets;  following  them  to  their  homes;  dictating^ 
even  there,  how  a  portion  of  their  time  shall  be  spent ;  penetrating  thft 
sanctuary  of  the  domestic  circle,  modifying  the  hours  of  meals,  and  othct 
household  arrangements.  Kote  how  the  State  in  its  school  laws,  lajt 
its  authoritative  hand  upon  the  minds  of  the  children,  dictating  whm 
they  shall  study,  and  what  they  shall  not;  upon  their  bodies,  even  ti 
the  infliction  of  stripes,  for  flagrant  misdeeds ;  upon  their  manners  aii^ 
morals,  by  inhibitions  and  requirements,  pains  and  penalties,  for  infrae* 
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tionsof  code8  to  which  the  assent  of* parents  has  not  been  asked ;  upon 
the  very  right  to  remain  m  school  at  all,  authorizing  suspension  or  ex- 
pnbiiou  at  the  absolute  discretion  of  the  school  board,  and  that  too,  in 
this  State,  without  any  legal  recourse  or  redress  by  action  against  the 
board. 

Notice  with  what  surprising  unanin^ty  the  supreme  judiciaries  of  all 
the  great  States,  of  Massachusetts  consxncuously,  have  sustained  the 
maiuteuauce  and  exercise,  by  school  boards,  of  these  extraordinary 
powers  over  the  minds,  bodies,  time,  manners,  studies,  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  the  youth  of  the  country  while  in  the  public  schools ;  how 
rarely  the  courts,  supreme  or  inferior,  have  interposed  against  the  pre- 
rogatives of  teachers  and  school  officers,  declaring  strict  discipline  and 
implicit  obedience  to  be  essential  to  the  public  welfare.  Consider  all 
these  things,  and  that,  with  nearly  equal  unanimity,  the  people  accept 
or  acquiesce  in  this  order  of  things,  seeing  it  to  be  essential  to  the 
sapreme  end  for  which  the  schools  exist,  and  then  recall  again  the 
vehemence  with  which^  mild  and  considerate  legislation  like  that  to 
which  I  have  referred,  is  assailed  on  account  of  its  compulsory  char- 
acter! 

Why,  less  than  one  year  ago  the  legislature  of  Dlinois  passed  a  law, 
imposing  upon  teachers  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and  incarcerating 
their  bodies  twelve  calendar  mouths  in  the  county  jail,  for  using  in  their 
own  schools  a  book  or  piece  of  apparatus  in  which  they  might,  as  authors, 
inventors,  or  otherwise,  chance  to  have  an  interest  to  the  amount  of  one 
penny ;  and  that  is  now  the  law  of  the  State — and,  strange  to  say,  while 
the  people  have  their  opinions  as  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  law, 
there  is  no  rebellion  or  convulsion,  because  it  is  admitted  that  the  e%il 
aimed  at,  ought  to  be  extirpated.  But  the  imposition  of  a  fine  of  a  few 
dollars,  to  induce  parents  to  accept  the  precious  boon  of  education  for 
their  children,  is  odious  compulsion,  subversive  of  tlie  foundations  of 
personal  liberty,  if  not  of  the  government  itself ! 

ANALAaOITS  CASES  CITED. 

The  allegation  that  laws  to  secui^e  attendance  at  school  are  unwar- 
rantably invasive  of  private  rights,  and  an  abuse  of  the  proper  functions 
of  government,  is  answered  by  reference  to  other  notorious  facts.  •  Not 
to  speak  of  the  extreme  war  powers  of  the  government,  under  color  of 
which,  husbands,  fathers,  sons  and  brothers  are  seized  and  hurried  to 
the  battle-field;  property  of  every  description  taken  for  public  uses, 
with  or  without  the  owner's  consent ;  ships,  railroads  and  telegraph  lines 
laid  under  forced  contribution,  their  rightful  owners  dispossessed,  and 
government  officers  placed  in  command ;  the  people  and  resources  of  the 
whole  country  regarde<l  as  merely  so  much  material  for  the  common  de- 
fence— not  to  Ri)e:ik  of  these  desperate  but  familiar  examples  of  coercion, 
Vol.  II— 3G 
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there  are  multitudes  of  others,  scarcely  less  arbitr^rry,  which  belong  to 
times  of  peace : 

lu  periods  of  extreme  danger  or  necessity,  even  sumptuary  laws,  of 
sweeping  character,  have  been  patiently  submitted  to,  the  right  of  the 
people,  through  their  own  constituted  government,  to  protect  themselves 
against  impending  danger  from  tohaUoever  cause,  not  being  denied.  A 
law,  denounced  by  some  a-s  of'  this  odious  class,  is  now  in  force  in  this 
State — a  general,  and  stringently  penal  statute,  concerning  the  sale  of 
ardent  spirits.  It  received  a  large  majority  of  votes  in  each  House  of 
Assembly,  notwithstanding  its  compulsory  provisions  and  protests 
against  its  alleged  invasions  of  personal  liberty. 

So,  let  but  the  shadow  of  approaching  pestilence  touch  our  shores, 
and  instantly  the  hygienic  decrees  of  municipal  legislatures  and  boards 
of  health,  are  as  stem  and  absolute  as  the  edicts  of  the  Ceesars.  Every 
incoming  ship  is  brought-to  at  quarantine,  as  peremptorily  as  if  she 
meditated  a  bombardment  of  the  city ;  and  if  she  should  fail  to  respect 
the  signal,  a  shot  across  her  bows  would  be  speedily  followed  by  another 
amidships.  The  vessel  may  be  returning  from  a  long  voyage — ^no  taint 
of  disease  may  in  fact  be  on  board — ^hundreds  of  weary  people  may  he 
within  a  league  of  their  homes— no  heed  is  paid  to  them :  pestilence 
threatens  the  great  city,  and  the  ship  shall  not  proceed  till  insi>ected  by 
the  health-officer.  Kead  the  proclamations  that  ring  through  the  city  at 
such  times,  commanding  all  men  everywhere  instantly  to  remove  every 
nuisa^ice,  and  to  cleanse  and  disinfect  their  premises.  And  upon  the 
least  reported  neglect,  see  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  health-bri- 
gade, hurrying  and  swarming  through  the  city,  searching  the  dark  pur- 
lieus, entering  every  suspected  house,  breaking  down  doors  if  opposed, 
peering  into  squalid  nooks  and  corners,  issuing  peremptory  orders,  and 
compelling  every  body,  rich  or  poor,  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  sajn- 
tary  board— or  else  themselves  doing  what  is  required,  and  oomi)elIing 
the  owners  to  pay  the  expense.  Only  last  summer,  when  the  death-ralft 
in  New  York  increased  so  frightfully  under  the  dog-day  heats  of  JuIt^ 
some  twenty-five  families,  the  papers  say,  were  actually  turned  tempoora- 
rily  into  the  streets,  driven  out  of  their  dwelling-placest  by  the  police^ 
hiHiause  the  reeking  dens  in  which  they  lived,  imperiled  the  pubiia 
health. 

So  of  the  ordinary  enactments  concerning  nuisances — the  regulatioa 
of  markets  and  market-places — the  obstruction  of  streets  and  alleys — ■• 
the  abuse  of  public  parks  and  buildings— the  erection  of  houses  witliia 
the  fire  limits — ^rules  and  ordinances  in  respect  to  vaecination,  andot 
things  innumerable.  They  are  all  compulsory,  sternly  so ;  they  all, 
one  sense,  abridge  the  personal  liberty  of  the  indi\idual  citizen ;  bat 
because  thp  piUflic  good  demands  thein^  they  are  enforced.    And  now 
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when  the  country  is  menaced  by  an  eril  which  no  qnarantine  can  avert; 
when  a  malady  is  fastening  itself  npon  the  body  politic  that  is  beyond 
the  skill  of  boards,  of  health ;  when  a  shadow  is  settling  down  npon  the 
eonntry  the  end  whereof  may  be  political  death,  and  the  people  see  it 
and  know  it,  and  there  is  bnt  one  remedy,  why  shotild  it  not  be  ap- 
plied! 

I  must  here  rest  the  defence  of  the  first  proposition.  I  think  it  has 
been  shown,  that  a  state  or  municipal  legislature  may  properly  nnder- 
^ke  to  deal  with  the  question  of  school  attendance — ^that  such  legisla- 
tion is  not  foreign  to  the  appropriate  sphere  and  functions  of  republican 
govemment. 

n 

Laws  to  secure  attendance  at  school,  that  is,  to  secure  to  children  their 
aghts  of  education,  are  necessary  and  expedient. 

Under  this  head  a  very  few  words  shall  suffice.  If  the  competency  of 
t  State  to  include  this  as  among  the  proper  subjects  of  legislation,  has 
leen  established,  it  only  remains  to  consider  the  conditions  and  circum- 
tences  under  which  the  power  should  be  exercised. 

AN  OBJECTION  EXAMINED. 

It  is  said  that  such  laws  cannot  be  enforced ;  that  public  sentiment 
I  against  them ;  that  for  a  legislature  to  take  a  x>osition  a  thousand 
Mmd  leagues  in  advance  of  public  opinion,  and  attempt  to  pull  the 
eople  forward  by  a  legal  tow-line,  is  as  chimerical  as  for  a  man-of-war 
}  essay  to  take  one  of  the  islands  of  the  sea  into  port,  with  cable  and 
iwser — that  in  the  one  case  as  surely  as  in  the  other,  the  lines  will  le 
lapped  asunder  by  the  strain,  leaving  the  mass  unmoved.  That  is 
irtly  a  truism,  and  partly  a  begging  of  the  question.  So  much  of  it 
I  affirms  that  laws,  (admitting  there  maybe  such),  to  which  a  minority 
:  the  people  are  actively  opposed,  cannot  be  executed,  is  a  truism ;  like 
ging  that  a  pyramid  cannot  stand  upon  its  apex.  So  much  as  assumes 
at  public  sentiment  is  hostile  to*  such  legislation,  begs  the  question. 
It  might  be  said  th^t  in  a  form  of  government  like  ours,  the  enaet- 
ent  of  a  law  pre-supposes  and  implies  X)opular  approval  thereof,  legis- 
Ison  in  this  country  being,  as  has  already  been  repeated,  but  the  crys- 
lization  of  the  popular  will  into  legal  forms.  But,  while  there  is  not 
little  truth  in  that  view,  it  may  be  considered  as  rather  the  argument 
lawyers,  and  I  do  not  care  to  press  it^— especially  as  other  i^sources 
reply  are  abundant.  It  is  true,  and  must  therefore  be  admitted,  that 
lasures  may  be  introduced  into  legislative  bodies  and  become  laws, 
t  only  without  the  supporting  column  of  the  electors  of  the  common- 
alth,  but  in  actual  antagonism  with  the  popular  judgment.  Instances 
>  not  wanting,  indeed,  where  the  printed  statute  has  conveyed  to  ths 
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astonished  masses  their  first  knowledge  of  the  matters  contained  therein. 
These  are  the  laws  which  cannot  and,  some  of  which  onght  not,  tb  be 
enforced,  having  in  them  no  vitalizing  leaven  of  popular  i^eas  and  par- 
poses,  even  if  not  conceived  in  mischief,  and  treason  to  the  pub^c  weal. 
They  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  that  infamous  category,  known  io 
these  days  as  "ring  legislation,"  the  work  of  rogues  and  demagogues, 
taking  "snap  judgment''  on-the  people  by  rushing  their  corrupt  measures 
through,  before  even  a  romor  thereof  can  reach  their  outraged  ocmsdtu- 
ents — or  else,  by  mercenary  combinations  and  conspiracies,  defying  the; 
people. 

But  when  a  great  public  issue,  intrinsically  vital,  far-reaching  and  ag- 
gressive, inviting  criticism  and  assault,  is  separately  and  distinctly  set 
before  the  people  for  examination  and  discussion — when  that  issue  it 
discussed,  thoroughly  and  exhaustively,  and  the  whole  body  of  electors 
are  made  familiar  with  it,  and  choose  their  delegates  to  the  legislature 
with  reference  to  it — and  when  a  clear  majority  of  the  known  friends  of 
that  measure  are  elected,  and  the  contest  is  transferred  from  the  bastings 
to  legislative  halls,  and  is  again  fought  triumphai^tly  through,  and  pro- 
mulgated as  the  law  of  the  land — that  law  is  the  will  of  the  people;  in- 
trenched in  their  convictions,  representing  their  moral  sentiments,  aod 
challenging  their  respect  and  support — and  it  loill  be  enforced. 

PBRTHJTENT  QUERIES. 

Now,  has  this  great  question  of  securing  to  all  children  the  rights  ol 
education,  ever  been  thus  canvassed  before  the  people !  Has  it  evet 
been  discussed  in  all  its  bearings,  in  conventions  and  mass  meetings,  m 
the  press  and  on  the  "stump,"  from  city  to  city,  town  to  town,  and  school-I 
house  to  school-house,  as  other  exciting  public  questions  have  beenl 
If  so,  when  and  where  f  If  not,  how  can  it  be  said  that  public  seotli 
ment  is  opx>osed  to  it,  or  is  not  ready  for  it !  If,  in  any  commonwealtk^ 
this  question  ha«  been  made  the  issue,  or  one  of  the  issues,  in  the  co»| 
test  for  seats  in  the  legislature,  were  the  candidates  acceptuig  and  stand^ 
ing  upon  that  issue  defeated!  If  so,  in  what  State  and  when!  If  notj 
how  is  it  known,  or  how  can  it  be  assumed,  that  in  such  a  contest  sndj 
candidates  would  be  defeated  t  If,  in  any  State,  such  a  contest 
been  ha<l,  the  friends  of  compulsory  laws  elect-ed,  the  laws  i)a^ed, 
it  was  then  foimd  that  they  could  nbt  be  carried  into  effect,  could 
be  enforced,  when  and  in  what  State  did  it  hat)pen  ?  If  there  has 
no  such  instance,  liowcan  it  l>e  affirmed  that  such  laws,  so  passeil^  coi 
not  be  enforced!  The  fact  is  that  this  issue  has  never  be^n  fairly 
before  the  American  people,  in  any  State.  The  arguuient  in  favor 
such  laws  is  so  overwhelming  that  the  movement  of  the  ])eople  wo 
be  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  did  they  but  understand  it     It  is  not 
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dlity,  bat  ignorance  of  the  true  situation,  and  the  dtstort^'d  notions,  and 
apathy,  that  ac(*x)uipany  such  ignorance. 

Mere  iK)}iticiana,  as  a  class,  know  little  and  care  less  about  public 
edncation,  or  its  place  down  among  the  profoundest  elements  of  national 
life.  The  utterance  of  a  few  graceful  platitudes,  now  and  then,  where 
personal  thrift  may  be  served  thereby,  is  about  aU  that  the  average  pro- 
fessional politician  attempts,  or  is  equal  to,  indeed.  There  are  conspi- 
cuous and  even  illustrious  exceptions — ^but  they  are  exceptions.  The  in- 
difterence,  apathy  and  downright  ignorance  of  the  great  body  of  parti- 
nan  politicians,  in  respect  to  the  nature,  needs,  operations  and  possibili- 
ties of  our  systems  of  popular  instruction,  and  of  the  paramount  claims 
of  the  problem  of  universal  education  to  the  most  thoughtful  study  of 
every  one  who  woidd  know  even  the  ruiliments  of  true  statesmanship — 
are  facts  as  conspicuous,  as  tliey  are  lamentable — ^facts  that  astonish  and 
bewilder  the  publicists  of  enlightened  nations  in  Burope,  and  which  are 
a  just  opprobrium  to  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  In  confirmation,  I 
might  here  mention  instances,  occurring  in  high  places,  in  the  states, 
and  in  the  nation,  that  are  simply  astounding.  Hence,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  largely  American  public  opinion  receives  it«  impulse  and 
trend  from  political  leaders,  it  is  no  marvel  that  the  peo))le  are  so  slow 
'to  grasp  these  higher  ideas  of  education,  and  so  ready  to  doubt  and  dis- 
parage them. 

HOW  TO  TEST  THE  MATTER. 

Let  theUaims  of  public  education  be  set  before  the  country  as  they 
really  are,  in  the  clear,  honest  white  light  of  history,  of  reason  and  of 
facts;  let  it  be  afl&rmed,  as  it  ought  to  l)e  aflirmed,  that  all  other  polit- 
ical questions  are  dwarfed  in  the  presence  of  the  supreme-  inquu'y : 
How  shall  the  youth  of  the  nation  be  educated — fitted  to  be  the  deposi- 
taries of  the  jewel  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  the  custodians  of  the 
national  honor  in  arts  and  in  anns  ?  Let  the  fact  be  ever^'where  pro- 
claimed that  the  government  of  these  United  States,  with  all  the  deli- 
cate equipoises  of  its  constitution  and  laws ;  the  momentous  questions 

I  of  peace  and  war,  of  linanc^  and  commerce,  of  the  myriad  industries  of 
the  people — that  this  govenmient  and  nation,  with  its  splendid  history 

,  and  traditions,  and  its  garnered  hopes  and  prophesies  for  the  political 
future  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  is,  in  very  truth,  in  the  hands  and  at 
the  mercy  of  electors  unable  to  read  one  word  of  its  great  constitution 

,  one  word  of  its  laws  and  their  judicial  expositions,  ojie  word  of  its  illus- 

.  tiious  histoiy,  one  word  eveu  of  the  fateful  ballots  in  their  hands — by 
whom,  at  any  general  election,  it  may  be  hurled  from  the  paths  of  na- 
tional rectitude  and  honor,  or  precipitated  into  the  gidf  of  anarcliy ;  let 
it  be  shown  to  what  enormous  dimensions  the  evils  of  non-attendance 
and  truancy  have  grown,  the  incredible  waste  of  money  and  other  edu- 
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cational  resources  thereby  entailed,  and  the  alarmuig  fact  that  even  in 
States  where  the  schools  are  the  best,  and  where  the  jwwera  of  the  vol- 
untary principle  have  been  most  nearly  exhausted,  the  ratio  of  absen- ' 
teeism  has  not  been  materially  reduced ;  let  the  eyes  of  the  people  be 
turned  towainls  the  constantly  augmenting  hqpts  of  ignorant  young  men 
annually  crossing,  in  ceaseless  procession,  the  line  of  manhood  and  as- 
suming the  ballot,  and  the  sux>er  added  multitudes  of  equally  ignorant 
electors,  recruited,  by  naturalization,  from  the  teeming  m^Tiads  pon|ing 
into  the  country  from  the  old  world,  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe; 
let  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  exposure  of  this  unintelligent  and 
heterogeneous  vinass  of  voters  to  the  arts  and  wiles  of  unprincipled 
demagogues  be  portrayed ;  let  these  facts  and  impending  perils  be  made 
the  themes  of  powerful  leaders  in  the  great  newspa^rs  ot  the  country, 
day  after  day,  week  after  week  and  month  after  month,  as  the  compara- 
tively paltry  and  ephemeral  issues  of  partisan  i)olitics  are ;  let  them 
find  earnest  thinkers  and  eloquent  tongues  in  conventions,  mass-meet* 
ings,  lyceums,  lecture-halls  and  pulpits,  and  be  thundered  forth  with 
vehement  earnestness,  pungent  appeal  and  fiery  rhetoric  trom  eveiy 
"stump"  in  the  land, — and  then  see  which  way  the  tide  of  public  senti- 
ment will  set!  In  less  than  twelve  months  the  people  would  be  tiiun- 
dering  at  the  doors  of  general  assemblies  demanding  compulsory  laws, 
and  opposition  to  their  enforcement  would  be  as  chaff  before  the  storm. 

With  one-tenth  the  study,  argument  and  eloquence  bestowed  upon 
many  of  the  comparatively  trifling  political  questions  of  the  hour,  ques- 
tions as  inferior  in  dignity  and  importance  as  the  by-laws  of  a  Base  Ball 
(^lub  are  to  the  Ten  Commandments,  there  would  be  an  oi)ening  of  the 
graves  of  apathy,  and  a  resurrection  unto  life,  in  behalf  of  popular  edu- 
cation, that  would  shake  the  country  from  Oregon  to  Florida.  It  is  the 
merest  trifling,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  people  are  opposed  to  proposi- 
tions which  have  never  been  placed  distinctly  before  them,  or  indifferent 
to  perils  which  they  ignqrantly  do  not  believe  to  impend — ^propositions 
and  dangers  which  have  been  always  and  everj-^vhere  overshadowed 
and  pushed  aside  by  other  issues.  What  millions  of  double-leaded 
leaders,  and  impassioned  api)eals  are  \^Titten  and  printed  during  everj* 
liresidential  canvass,  to  i)rove  that  this  or  that  candidate  should  be  at 
the  head  of  the  government  for  the  next  four  years — while  questions 
that  take  hold  of  the  destinies  of  the  nation  for  the  next  four  centiu-ien, 
and  indeed  for  all  time,  receive  hardly  more  than  a  passing  notice* 
Unless  we  look  more  to  the  eduo>ation  of  the  people,  to  their  intellectual 
and  moral  elevation,  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall  not  have  a  coun 
try  of  which  any  good  man  would  ciire  to  be  president.  With  an  edu- 
cated and  upright  people,  we  may  defy  the  worst  man  whom  God  will 
suffer  to  be  ele4»tod  presitlent — he  cannot  do  much  mischief;  while,  with 
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an  ignorant  and  depraved  people,  the  best  president  that  ever  sat  in 
the  seat  of  Washington,  would  be  powerless. 

AN  OBVIOUS  FALLACY. 

But,  it  is  said,  when  public  opinion  is  thus  prepared  for  compulsory 
laws,  there  will  be  no  need  of  them ;  since,  by  the  very  conditions  sup- 
posed, the  pressure  of  public  sentiment  will  then  of  itself  be  sufficient  to 
suppress  absenteeism.    Then,  what  need  of  legislation  on  any  subject, 
that  has  the  general  approval  f    Public  opinion  is  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  federal.  State,  couhty,  municipal  and  local  taxmpn,  as  a  means 
of  raising  revenue  for  necessary  public  uses.    Are  rev^We  and  tax-laws 
therefore  unnecessary  f    Should  they  be  abolished,  and  the  voluntary 
principle  substituted!    Wliat  would  be  the  effect  of  such  an  amiable 
and  credulous  policy  upon  the  collectors'  next  delinquent  lists !    Laws 
are  for  the  negligent,  the  remiss,  the  selfish  and  mercenary ;  not  for 
those  who  cheerMly  acknowledge  and  punctually  perform  their  duties 
as  citizens.    Thousands  pay  their  taxes  because  they  mt/«f,  and  for  no 
other  reason.    Shall  those  who  pay  willingly,  because  it  is  rights  object 
to  the  law  that  compels  their  neighbors  to  bear  their  share  in  the  com- 
mon burdens!    There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  effect  of 
laws  to  secure  attendance  at  •school  would  be  substantially  the  same  as 
the  effect  of  tax  laws  and  of  other  general  laws — securing  obedience 
from  a  like  proportion  of  those  who  would  not  otherwise  act.    Nor  do  I 
believe  that  the  instances  of  the  enforcement  of  penalties  would  be  any 
greater  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter — ^the  simple  existence  of  the 
law  would,  as  a  general  rule,  be  sufficient.    That  is  the  unifoim  exjye- 
rience  in  respect  to  the  force  and  operation  of  all  general  laws  acconi- 

companied  with  penal  provisions. 

* 

JUSTICE  DEMANDS  THE  LAW. 

It  is  further  to  be  said  that  such  laws  are  demanded  by  the  plainest 
principles  of  justice.  The  State  undertakes  to  give  all  its  youth  a  good 
common  school  education.  School  systems  are  grounded  and  oi>erated 
on  this  idea.  Under  this  plea,  taxes  are  collected  and  the  whole  costly 
and  complicated  machinery  is  kept  in  motion.  It  is  for  the  instruction 
of  all,  not  of  one-half,  or  two-thirds,  or  any  other  fraction.  This  is  the 
attitude  of  the  State  towards  every  citizen  and  tax-payer  j  this  is  the 
nature  of  the  covenant  between  the  commonwealth  and  the  people.  By 
the  payment  of  all  taxes  and  assessments  for  school  pur[)OKe«,  the  citizen 
so  fer  fulfills  his  part  of  the  engagement,  and  has  a  clear  moral  right  to 
demand  that  the  State  shall  fulfill  hers.  If  a  man  owes  a  thousand  dol- 
lars, and.  has  promised  to  pay  it,  and  is  able  to  pay  it,  is  it  honest  to 
claim  a  receipt  in  full  on  payment  of  five  hundred  dollars  !  The  State 
has  virtually  promiseil  to  educate  all  its  youth  ;   it  is  abundantly  able 
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to  redeem  that  promise — ^unlimited  powers  and  resources  are  at  its  com- 
mand for  that  purpose.  How,  then,  can  a  full  discharge  be  claimed 
while  the  obligation  is  but  half  performed  !  When  the  State,  in  the 
person  of  a  school-tax  collector,  approaches  a  citizen  and  demands  his 
money  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  is  repelled  as  one  attempting  to 
obtain  money  under  false  pretenses ;  promising  to  educate  all,  able  to 
educate  all,  yet  in  fact  educating  but  one- third,  or  one-half;  reftisiug  to 
make  good  it«  solemn  covenants — what  answer  can  be  made  f  None 
whatever.  The  commonwealth  stands  self-condemned  and  speechless 
before  the  grave  charge  of  that  indignant  citizen.  Has  not  every  tax- 
payer the  right  so  to  challenge  the  conduct  of  a  State  that  exacts  the 
full  measure  of  tax,  and  yet  neglects  or  refuses  to  comply  with  the  con 
ditions,  on  which  alone  the  power  to  tax  at  all  was  conferred  by  the 
people  ? 

EDUCATION  LESSENS  CRIME. 

The  expediency  and  necessity  of  laws  to  secure  the  education  of  youth 
may  also  be  argued  on  the  same  grounds  that  the  high  duty  of  prevent- 
ive legislation  in  respect  to  crime  is  maintained.  Too  much  praise  can- 
not be  awarded  those  who  are  seeking  to  reform  the  criminal  classes, 
and  give  them  back  to  society  fitted  again  for  the  duties  and  trusts  of 
citizenship.  But  it  is  surely  as  wise  to  seek  to  prevent  crime,  to  lessen 
the  number  of  criminals,  a«  to  reform  those  who  have  already*  become 
such.  I  shall  not  argue  the  proposition  that  cultui*e  lessens  crime.  The 
I>roof  has  already  been  piled  up  m6untain  high,  both  from  reason  ami 
experience.  The  reiKuts  of  social  science  and  prison  associations,  in 
Europe  and  America  are  replete  with  irrefutable  facts  and  statistics  in 
demonstration  of  the  truth  that  the  incarnate  devils  of  vice,  passion  and 
crime  are  exorcised  by  the  angels  of  light  and  knowledge,  to  an  amazing 
degree.  Indeed,  there  are  some  doctrines  against  which  the  healthy 
mind  instinctively  recoils,  by  a  swift,  irrei)re88ible,  a  priori  impulse, 
without  Waiting  for,  or  needing,  the  slower  processes  of  logical  induction. 
Of  such  is  the  monstrous  doctrine  that  malign  propensities  and  tiger-like 
passions,  iire  as  much  at  home  in  minds  filled  with  the  resources  and 
glory  of  knowledge,  in  l>osoms  hallowed  by  moral  sentimeutis  and  soft 
ened  by  culture,  as  in  stolid,  stu))id  and  besotted  souls.  AMien  savage 
beasts  leave  the  forest  and  jungle,  to  make  their  lairs  amid  tlie  roses 
and  fountains  of  our  Parks  and  Gardens — then  may  that  thing  Im?. 

Now,  the  State  has  a  right  to  utilize  this  blessed  law,  whereby  the 
enlargement  of  the  nobler  sentiments  dwarfs,  or  supplants  and  expehi 
the  baser,  it  has  a  right  to  lift  the  children  out  of,  and  above,  the  fog* 
and  swamps  of  sensualism,  coaiseness  and  savagery,  towanl  the  knowl- 
edge and  desire  of  a  bett<»r  and  richer  life.  It  has  the  same  right  to 
protect  society,  in  advance,  through  the  i)ublic  schools,  that  it  has  to»lo 
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the  same  ttiing  afterwards,  by  reform  schools,  or  by  locking  np  or  hang- 
ing  the  criminals.  Prevention  is  not  only  easier  and  cheaper  than  core, 
but  infinitely  more  humane  and  noble.  If,  therefore,  the  duty  of  pro- 
tecting society  from  the  actually  vile  and  criminal  \a  imperative,  and  if 
power  is  necessarily  commensurate  with  duty,  then  the  obligation  and 
authority  to  seek  the'  same  object  from  the  other  end  of  the  line,  are 
equally  imperative  and  unquestionable.  It  is  to  be  said,  too,  that  the 
class  that  would  be  chiefly  reaohed  by  compulsory  laws,  are  the  very 
ones  most  in  need  of  the  rescue — ^the  children  of  the  avaricious  and  de- 
praved,  and  of  the  teeming  thousands  from  foreign  lands. 

.   THE  VERDICT  OF  STATISTICS. 

Finally,  the  erpedicncy  and  present  necessity  of  legislative  interpo- 
sition to  shield    the  children  of  the   State    from  the    dangers  and 
the  wrong  of  ignorance,  may  be  urged  with  unanswerable  force  from 
tlie  statistics  of  absenteeism,  truancy  and  illiteracy  in  this  country. 
It  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  the  voluntary"  plan  is  but  partially 
snccessful.    The  proof  is  as  overwhelming,  as  it  is  alarming.    The  evi- 
dence is  comprehensive  Jind  cumulative.    It  i)0urs  in  from  everj-  State 
and  territory,  and  from  all  the  chief  cities  of  the  repul)Iic.     The  reports 
of  State  and  city  superintendents,  and  of  the  National  Commissioner  of 
Education,  are  burdened  with  the  sad  details.  The  ntunber  of  absentees 
and  truants  in  our  chief  commercial  metropolis  was  reported,  eight  years 
ago,  as  a  mighty  army,  100,000  strong,  and  subsequent  reports  show  little 
comparative  improvement.     Uncounted  thousands  of  vagrant,  lawless 
children  prowl  the  streets,  and  roam  through  the  purlieus  of  all  our  great 
cities,  becoming  precocious  in  wickedness,  and  going  down  with  frightfiU 
precipitation  to  the  nethermost  abysses  of  \ice,  pollution  and  shame. 
Taking  all  the  States  from  which  reports  are  at  hand,  and  the  number 
who  are  even  enrolled,  in  any  given  year,  averages  less  than  half  the  to- 
tal school-going  i)opulation,  while  the  average  daily  attendance  is  less 
than  one-fifth  oC  that  population. 

But  the  fact  that  has  most  to  do  with  the  present  inquiry-  is,  that  a 
comparison  of  the  statistics  of  the  last  decade  shows  but  slight  improve- 
ment in  the  ratio  of  attendants  to  non-attendants,  taking  all  the  States, 
territories  and  cities  into  the  acxx)unt ;  while  in  many  the  change  has 
even  been  for  the  worse— disproving  the  view  that  the  evil  is  steadily 
abating,  and  that  with  better  teachers,  better  methods  and  better 
schools,  it  will  continue  to  decrease  till  the  minimum  is  practically 
teached,  without  the  intenention  of  law.  For  in  no  preceding  ten  years 
of  our  common  school  history  has  j)rogi*ess  hi  the  science  and  methods 
of  teaching,  and  in  whatsoever  makes  school  inviting  and  effective,  been 
80  marked  and  rapid. 
Vol.  11—37 
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Ko,  we  are  not  ^^doing  well  enough,"  in  this  matter,  as  some  affirm  and 
try  to  believe.  We  must  do  a  ^eat  deal  better,  and  make  haste  about 
it,  too.  With  the  best  school  systeinSj  and  upon  the  whole,  the  best 
schools,  in  the  world,  as  I  verily  believe— certainly  the  best  for  us — yet 
lack  we  this  one  thing.  And  while  we  palter  about  imaginary  infrac- 
tions of  personal  liberty,  and  fancied  assumptions  of  power  by  tbe 
State,  and  refuse  to  invoke  the  only  arm  that  seems  to  have  i>ower  to 
save,  increasing  m;yTiads  of  native-bom  youth  are  growing  up  in  illiter- 
acy and  vice,  and  the  number  is  constantly  augmented  by  still  more 
ignorant  masses  from  foreign  shores.  How  long  can  the  country  endure 
this  accumulating  weight  and  strain,  without  parting  asunder,  or  settling 
down  into  the  fiirrows  of  the  sea  !  The  laws  of  cause  and  effect  are  in- 
exorable and  sure — the  means  of  safety  are  at  band — if  we  do  not  use 
them,  no  mitacle  will  be  wrought  to  avert  our  destruction. 

OPINIOIJ^S  OF  A  DISTINGUISHED  EDUCATOR. 

Hon.  B.  O.  Nortlirop,  the  very  able  and  efficient  Secretary  of  tbe 
Connecticut  Board  of  Education,  has  recently  thrown  the  weight  of  his 
official  position  and  influence^  and  the  support  of  his  i>owerful  pen,  into 
the  scale  in  favor  of  direct  legal  measures  to  secure  the  attendance  of 
children  at  school.  By  his  high  personal  character,  scholarly  culture, 
large  experience  in  the  supervision  of  State  school  systems,  and  exten- 
sive travel  and  observation  in  Europe,  Mr.  Xorthrop  has  earned  and  re- 
ceived recognition  in  this  country,  as  an  authority  in  educational  mat- 
ters. In  evidence,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  after  a  careful  survey  of 
the  whole  field  in  que«t  of  the  man  best  suited  to  the  pur^wse,  the 
Japanese  Minister  recently  selected  him  to  organize  and  superintend  a 
general  system  of  common  schools  for  the  Emi)ire  of  Japan,  and  tend- 
ered him  the  position  at  an-  almost  princely  salary — and  also,  that  his 
facts  and  arguments  in  favor  of  obligatory  education,  proved  strong  and 
cogent  enough  to  induce  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  at  its  ses- 
sion in  May  last,  to  adopt  his  views'  on  that  subject,  and  to  revise  the 
school  laws  of  the  State  in  accordance  therewith.  The  matured  opin- 
ions of  such  a  man  are  entitled  to  much  consideration,  and  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject  warrants  the  following  somewhat  extended  citations 
In  his  last  report  to  the  ConnecticAit  Board  of  Education,  Mr.  XoithropI 
says: 

''With  growing  faith  in  moral  suasion  as  our  main  reliance  in  juvveut-i 
ing  absenteeism  or  reclaiming  truants,  I  contend  for  the  authority  of] 
the  law,  with  its  sterner  sanctions  to  fall .  back  upon  in  extreme  cast**.! 
Where  parental  pride,  interest  or  authority  fail,  and  juvenile  ]>erver^e-: 
ness  is  otherwise  hicorrigible,  legal  coercion  should  be  emplo3'e<l. 

My  former  objections  to  obligatory  attendance  were  fully  removed  hj 
observations  recently  made  in  Europe.     Mingling  much  with  plain  i>eo- 
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pie  in  Germany  and  otber  countries  where  attendance  at  school  is  com- 
pulsory, I  sought  in  ever}'  way  to  learn  their  sentiments  on  this  ques- 
tion. After  the  fullest  inquiry  in  Prussia,  esx>eciaUy  among  laborers  of 
all  6orti$,  I  nowhere  heard  a  lisp  of  objection  to  this  law.  The  masses 
everpv'here  favor  it.  They  say  education  is  a  necessity  for  all.  They 
realize  that  the  school  is  their  privilege.  They  prize  it  and  are  proud  of  it. 
Attendance  is  voluntary  in  fact.  Nobody  seems  to  think  of  coercion. 
The  law  is  operative,  but  it  exe<*utes  it«elf  because  it  is  right  and  benefi- 
cent, and  commands  universal  ap])roval.  It  is  only  the  legal  expression 
of  the  public  will. 

Universal  education,  more  than  anything  else,  has  fraternized  the 
^reat  (xerman  nation.    It  has  improved  her  social  life,  ennobled  her 
homes,  promoted  private  virtue,  comfort,  and  thrift,  and  secured  general 
prosperity  in  peace.    It  has  given  her  unequaled  prestige  and  power  in 
war.    "  WTiatever  you  would  have  appear  in  a  nation's  life,  that  you 
must  put  into  its  schools,^  was  long  since  a  Pussian  motto.    The  school 
has  there  been  the  prime  agent  of  loyalty.    Love  of  country  i%the  germ 
it  long  ago  planted  in  the  heart  of  every  child.    The  fruit  now  matured 
gladdens  and  enriches  the  whole  land.    Wherever  that  lesson  is  heeded, 
it  will  enrich  the  world.    Devotion  to  fatherland  is  a  characteristic  sen- 
timent of  the  German  people.    Shall  such  a  people,  with  such  a  history, 
complain  of  compulsory  attendance  f    This  law  itself  has  been  a  teacher 
of  the  nation.    It  has  everywhere  proclaimed  the  necessity  and  dignity 
of  the  pablic  school.     Eangs  and  nobles  and  ministers  of  State  have 
combined  to  confirm  and  diffuse  this^  sentiment,  till  now  it  pervades  and 
assimilates  all  classes. 

The  absence  of  complaint  about  coercive  attendance  is  not  due,  as 
some  have  supposed,  to  an  enforced  reticence  or  restraint.    Proofe  of 
the  utmost  freedom  of  speech  abound.    The  Prussian  military  system 
iH  a  grievous  burden  to  the  people.    They  dread  it  and  bitterly  denounce 
it.    The  law  which  takes  every  young  man  from  his  friends,  his  busi- 
neas  and  liis  home  for  three  weary  years  of  military  service  is  hard, 
and  is  frt^ly  condemned.    Many  young  families  have  left  their  father- 
land for  America,  and  thousands  more  are  now  planning  to  emigrate 
in  order  to  escape  this  arbitrary  conscription.    But  even  the  father  who 
18  most  aggrieved  by  the  army  draft,  lauds  the  school  draft. 
,  In  various  parts  of  Prussia  and  Saxony,  I  inquired  of  school  direc- 
tors, parents,  and  others,  "  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  in  executing  the 
^coercive  law  !  "    The  answers  were  all  substantially  the  same.    "  Many 
years  ago,''  replied  one,  "there  was  some  opposition.    But  the  results  of 
the  law  have  commended  it  to  all,  and  they  obey  it  without  complaint, 
and  almost  without  exception."    The  present  generation  of  parents  hav- 
ing themselves  experienced  its  advantages,  are  its  advocates.    Said  a 
TeHident  of  Dresden,  "A  healthy  child  of  school  age  can  hardly  be 
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found  in  this  city  who  has  not  attended  school.  Were  the  question  of 
compulsory  attendance  to  be  decided  to-morrow  in  Saxony  by  a  plebis- 
cite, it  would  be  sustained  by  an  almost  unanimous  verdict.  Public  opin- 
ion is  now  stronger  even  than  the  law.  The  people  would  sooner  in- 
crease than  relax  its  rigor."  I  nowhere  learned  of  any  recent  cases  of 
punishment  for  infractions  of  it.  In  many  places  I  was  assured  that 
the  penalty  is  practically  unknown.. 

The  principle  of  obligatory  instruction  was  advocated  by  the  people 
before  it  was  enacted  by  the  government.  The  address  of  Luther  t» 
the  municipal  corporations  in  1554,  contains  the  earliest  defense  of  it 
within  my  knowledge,  in  which  he  says :  "Ah,  if  a  State  in  time  of  war 
can  oblige  its  citizens  to  take  up  the  sword  and  the  musket,  has  it  not 
still  more  the  power,  and  is  it  not  its  duty,  to  compel  them  to  instnict 
their  children,  since  we  are  all  engaged  in  a  most  serious  warfare  waged 
with  the  spirit  of  evil,  which  rages  in  our  midst  seeking  to  depopulate 
the  State  of  its  virtuous  men  ?  It  is  my  desir(^,  above  all  things  el«e, 
that  evary  child  should  go  to  school,  or  be  sent  there  by  a  magistrate.'* 

The  germ  of  this  system  in  Prussia  is  found  in  a  decree  of  Frederic 
II.  in  1763,  "  We  will  that  all  our  subjects,  parents,  guardians  and 
masters  send  to  school  those  children  for  whom  they  are  responsible, 
boys  and  girls,  from  their  fifth  year  to  the  age  of  fourteen."  This  royal 
order  was  revivedrin  1794,  and  in  the  code  of  1819  made  more  stringent, 
with  seveie  penalties,  first  warnings,  then  small  fines,  doubling  the 
fines  for  repeated  offenses,  and  finally  imprisonment  of  parenti),  guar- 
dians and  masters. 

The  penalties  now  are, 

1.  Admonition,  in  the  form  of  a  note  of  warning  from  the  president 
of  the  locid  School  Commission. 

2.  Summons  to  appear  before  the  School  Commission,  with  a  repri- 
mand from  the  presiding  ofiicer. 

3.  Complaint  to  the  magistrate  by  the  Commission,  who  usually  exacts 
a  fine  of  twenty  cents,  and  for  a  second  offense  forty  cents,  for  a  thiid 
eighty  cents,  doubling  the  last  fine  for  each  repetition  of  the  offense. 
The  registers  of  attendance  and  absence  are  kept  with  8cru]>ulous  ex- 
a(^tness  by  the  teacher,  and  delivered  to  the  [)resident  of  the  School 
Commission.  Excuses  are  accepted  for  illness,  exceedingly  seveie 
weather,  great  distance  fi'om  school,  and  sometimes  on  account  of  the 
pressure  of  work  in  harvest  time. 

What  are  the  objections  to  such  a  law  in  Connecticut  ?  So  far  as  I 
have  heard  they  are  the  following: 

1.  Such  a  law  would  create  a  new  crime.  I  reply  it  ought  to.  To 
bring  up  children  in  ignorance  t>  a  crime,  and  should  be  treated  a«  sodt 
As  the  most  prolific  sounie  of  criminality,  it  should  be  under  the  ban  of 
legal  condemnation,  and  the  restraint  of  legal  punishment.    All  modem 
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civiluation  and  legislation  has  made  new  crimes.  Barbarism  reoognizes 
bat  few.  To  employ  children  in  factories  who  are  under  ten  years  of 
age,  or  who  have  not  attended  school,  or  to  employ  minors  under  eigh< 
teen  years  of  age  more  than  twelve  hours  a  day,  is  each  a  new  crime. 

2.  It  interferes  with  the  liberty  of  parents.    I  reply  again  it  ought  to, 
when  they  are  incapacitated  by  vice  or  other  causes  for  the  performance 
of  essential  duties  as  parents.    Many  other  laws  limit  personal  liberty. 
The  requisition  to  serve  on  juries,  or  to  aid  the  sheriff  in  arresting  crimi- 
nals, or  the  exactions  of  military  service  in  the  hour  of  the  country's 
need, — these  and  many  other  laws  do  this.    If  the  law  may  prohibit  the 
owner  from  practicing  cruelty  upon  his  horse  or  ox,  it  may  restraid  the 
parent  from  dwarfing  the  mind  and  debasing  the  character  of  his  child. 
If  the  State  may  imprison  and  punish  juvenile  criminals,  it  may  remove 
the  causes  of  their  crime  and  its  consequences  of  loss,  injury  and  shame. 
The  child  has  rights  which  not  even  a  parent  may  violate.    He  may  not 
rob  his  child  of  the  sacred  right  of  a  good  education.    The  law  would 
justly  punish  a  parent  for  starving  his  child,  and  more  mischief  is  done 
by  starving  the  mind  than  by  famishing  the  body.    The  right  of  a  pa- 
rant  to  his  children  is  fomided  on  his  ability  and  disposition  to  supply 
their  wants  of  body  and  mind.    When  a  parent  is  disqualified  by  intem- 
perance, cruelty  or  insanity,  society  justly  assumes  the  control  of  the 
children.    In  ancient  Greece,  the  law  gave  ahnost  unUmited  authority 
to  the  father  over  his  ofifspring.    The  same  is  true  in  some  semi-barba- 
rous nations  now.    In  all  Christian  lands,  the  rights  of  the  parent  are 
held  to  imply  certain  correlative  duties,  and  the  duty  to  educate  is  as 
positive  as  to  feed  and  clothe.    Neglected  children,  when  not  orphans 
in  fact,  are  virtually  such,  their  parents  ignoring  their  duties,  and  thus 
forfeitLng  their  rights  as  parents.    The  State  should  protect  the  help- 
less, and  esjiecially  these,  its  defenceless  wards,  who  otherwise  will  be 
vicious  as  well  as  weak. 

3.  It  arrogates  new  power  by  the  government.  So  do  all  quarantine 
and  hygienic  regulations  and  laws  for  the  abatement  of  nuisances.  Now 
ignorance  is  as  noxious  as  the  most  offensive  nuisance,  and  more  de- 
structive than  bodily  contagions.  Self  protection  is  a  fundamental  law 
of  society. 

4.  It  is  un-American  and  unadapted  to  our  tree  institutions.  To 
put  the  question  in  the  most  offensive  form,  it  may  .be  asked, 
"Would  you  have  policemen  drag  your  children  to  school  T'  I  answer, 
**  Yes,  if  it  will  prevent  his  dragging  them  to  jail  a  few  years  hence." 
But  this  law  in  our  land  would  invoke  no  "  dragging,"  and  no  police 
espionage,  or  inquisitorial  searches.  With  the  annual  enumeration  and 
the  school  registers  in  hand,  and  the  aid  of  tlie  teachers  and  others  most 
conversant  with  each  disflict,  school  otficers  could  easily  learn  who  an^ 
the  absent^^. 
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Tliere  is  no  country  of  the  world  more  jealous  of  liberty  and  more 
averse  to  any  form  of  usurpation  than  our  sister  Keimblic  of  Switzer- 
land. It  rejoices  in  b^ing  the  land  of  freedom.  It  glories  in  ftee  schools, 
free  speech,  free  press,  free  trade,  free  roads,  free  bridges ;  for  its  roads, 
though  the  best  in  Europe,  are  without  tolls,  and  even  the  most  costly 
suspension  bridges  are  free.  It  has  freedom  in  religion,  freedom  in 
traveling,  no  passx)orts  being  required  and  no  examiui^tion  of  luggage. 
No  standing  army  and  no  gendarmes  brandishing  the  threatening  hand 
of  i)ower,  as  everywhere  else  in  Europe,  and  yet  this  free  i)eople  in  all 
their  twenty-two  cantons,  except  four  of  the  smallest,  choose  for  them- 
selves the  system  of  compulsory  attendance. 

In  our  country  there  is  every  assurance  of  kindness  and  conciliation 
in  the  execution  of  the  law.  The  plan  is  truly  democratic,  for  its  entire 
management  is  for  the  people  and  by  the  people,  through  school  offlcen 
chosen  by  them  and  responsible  to  them.  There  is  a  large  margin  left 
in  the  construction  of  the  law  now  on  our  statute  book,  in  reference  to 
children  discharged  from  factory  or  other  work  for  the  purpose  of  atten- 
dance at  school.  The  people  plainly  approve  that  law,  stringent  as  are 
its  provisions.   I  have  heard  of  no  opposition  to  it  in  any  part  of  the  State. 

The  only  objection  made  to  it,  within  my  knowledge,  is  its  limitation  to 
the  parents  and  guardians  of  those  children  tr^^  are  hired  out.  Thcf 
ask,  "  WTiile  we  are  justly  required  to  send  our  children  to  school,  why 
are  the  i)arents  of  children  unemployed,  it  may  be  the  idle  and  vidonali 
excused  f  This  has  the  look  of  class  legislation.  Make  this  law  impar-| 
tial  and  .universal  in  its  application,  and  you  remove  the  only  real 
objection  as  yet  urged  against  it.  This  growing  class  of  idle  and  igno-i 
rant  children  now  claim  our  earnest  attention.  This  law  has  alrca<|f! 
accomplished  great  good,  and  brought  into  our  schools  many  childrpii, 
otherwise  absentees.  There  have  been  no  penalties,  no  prosecutioad 
even.  The  law  itself  has  l>een  a  moral  force.  It  is  itself  an  effectivtt 
advocate  of  education  to  the  very  class  who  need  it  most.  Were 
same  law  made  universal  in  its  application,  I  anticipate  no  oppositi 
no  infliction  of  penalties,  no  legal  jro  messes  whatever.  The  fdl 
authority  of  the  law  will  add  force  to  the  other  arguments  and  i)e 
sions  which  must  ever  he  our  chief  reliance.  It  will  encourage 
fiiends  of  public-  si;hools  to  increased  efforts  in  urging  upon  the  in 
ferent  and  ignorant  the  great  advantages  of  education.  In  the 
struction  of  the  projKwed  law  also,  there  will  be  a  large  margin  ;  th 
will  be  conciliation  and  careftil  eonnideration  of  the  (nreumstancetji 
extenuations  of  each  case. 

It  is  largely  through   iinmigi^ation   that  the  number  oi'   igno 
vagrant  and  criminal  youth  havS  recently  multiplied  to  an  extent  trul 
alarming  in  some  of  our  cities.    Their  d<*pravity  is  sometimes  defls 
and  their  resistiuice  to  moml  suasion  is  obstinate.    AVhen  i)erson 
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effi)rt  ^d  persuasion  and  organized  benevoieiic^  have  Utterly  failed,  let 
the  law  take  them  in  hand,  first  to  the  public  school,  and  if  there  incor- 
rigible, then  to  the  reform  school.  Those  who  need  education  most  and 
prize  it  least  are  fit  subjects  for  coercion,  when  all  persuasives  are  in 
vain.  The  great  influx  of  this  foreign  dement  has  so  far  changed  tlie 
condition  of  society  as  to  require  new  legislation  to  meet  the  new  exi- 
gency. The  logic  of  events  demands  the  recognition  of  compulsion,  for 
we  have  imported  parents  so  imbruted  as  to  compel  their  young  children 
to  work  for  their  grog  and  even  to  beg  and  steal  in  the  streets  when 
they  should  be  in  schools. 

5.  Compulsory  education  is  monarchical  in  its  origin  and  histoi^% 
Common  as  is  this  impression,  it  is  erroneous.  Connecticut  may  justly 
claim  to  be  one  of  the  first  States  in  the  world  to  establish  the  pjinciple 
of  compulsory  education.  On  this  ix)int  our  earliest  laws  were  most 
rigid.  They  need  but  slight  modification  to  adapt  them  to  the  changed 
circumstances  of  the  present.  Before  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  before 
Prussia  existed  as  a  kingdom,  and  while  Frederick  William  was  only 
^'dector  of  Brandenburg,"  Connecticut  adopted  coercive  education. 

In  bur  early  history,  public  opinion  so  heartily  indorsed  the  principle 
of  compulsorj'  attendance,  or  rather,  so  thoroughly  believed  in  the 
necessity  of  universal  education  and  so  generally  desired  and  secured  it 
for  children  and  wards,  that  attendance  lost  its  involuntary  character. 
Ko  doubt  the  law  itself  originally  contributed  to  diffuse  and  deepen  this 
ipentiment.  If  at  first  it  was  the  cause,  it  became  at  length  only  the  ex- 
Jiregsion  of  public  opinion.  The  requirement  of  this  law  that  ^<  the 
barbarism  ^  of  ignorance  should  npt  be  tolerated  in  any  family,  helped 
to  make  it  disgraceful  to  keep  even  an  apprentice  from  school.  To 
bring  up  a  child  or  ward  in  ignorance  was  shameful  and  barbarpus  in 
Qie  eyes  of  our  fathers.  This  is  still  the  sentiment  of  the  genuine  Con- 
necticut '^  Yankee."  High  appreciation  of  education  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  traditions  of  our  State.  To  it  we  owe  our  growth,  prosperity 
■nd  Uberty.  But  now  we  are  a  jwlyglot  people.  Immigrants  flrom  every 
lation  of  £urox)e  abound,  and  some  have  come  from  Asia  and  the  islands 
Dsf  the  sea.  The  Germans  and  Jews,  the  Hollanders,  Scotch,  Swedes 
pud  Swiss,  almost  without  exception,  and  most  of  the  Irish  favor  uni- 
versal education.  But  there  have  come  among  us  many  others,  ignorant 
^mselves,  and  caring  not  if  their  children  grow  up  like  them.  They 
ire  so  ignorant  as  to  be  insensible  to  the  evils  of  illiteracy.  Yet,  on  the 
^er  hand,  there  is  a  growing  number  of  immigrants,  who,  realizing 
kow  they  have  sufferetl  all  their  lives  from  ignorance,  desire  a  good  edu- 
Hition  for  their  children. 

;  6.  The  most  plausible  objection  to  such  a  law  is  that  it  would  some- 
imes  bring  hardship  upon  poor  parents.  But  our  existing  law  pro\ides 
br  extreme  ca^e^s,  and  authorizes  the  school  visitors  to  make  such  ex- 
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ceptions  as  necessity  may  require.  The  language  of  the  statute  is: 
"  Unless  the  school  visitors  of  the  town  in  which  such  child  may  reside 
shall  excuse  the  chUcl  from  such  attendance,  on  its  being  shown  to  thdr 
satisfaction  that  the  physical  or  mental  condition  of  such  child,  or  the 
pecuniary  necessities  of  the  parents,  are  such  as  to  render  such  attend- 
ance inexi>edient  or  impracticable."  Indeed  we  have  all  the  legislation 
neMed,  ff  we  strike  out  the  single  clause  which  virtually  limits  the  ap- 
plication of  the  law  to  the  poor,  or  to  those  who  are  *'  hired  out^  to 
work.  We  should  thus  obviate  all  the  complaint  made  against  our  ex- 
isting law,  viz  :  that  it  is  partial,  and  applies  to  only  one  class.  It  ex- 
cuses the  rich  and  the  lazy,  and  binds  only  the  working  classes.  Tlie 
law  says :  "  Every  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  contrrd 
and  charge  of  any  child,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years, 
who  h4i8  been  temporarily  discharged  from  employment  in  any  hunne9»y  in 
order  to  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  receive  instmetion  or  schooling^  shall 
send  such  child  to  some  public  or  private  day  school  for  the  period  for 
which  sucii  child  may  have  been  so  discharged.'' 

If  by  reason  of  wealth,  indolence  or  ^dce,  any  children  are  not  em- 
ployed in  some  factory  or  other  business,  and  are  not  discharged  jfrom 
such  service  in  order  to  receive  instruction  or  schooling,  their  parents 
or  guardians  are  not  affected  by  this  law.  The  modification  proposed 
would  extend  its  application  to  all  classes.  It  would  then  read :  ^'Every 
parent,  guardian  or  other  i>erson,  having  control  and  charge  of  any 
child  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years,  shall  send  such  child 
to  some  public  or  private  day  school,  or  otherwise  provide  for  the  regu- 
lar instruction  of  such  child  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  months  in 
each  year,  unless  the  school  visitors  of  the  town  in  which  such  child 
may  reside  shall  excuse  the  child  from  such  attendance,  on  it«  behi|f 
shown  to  their  satisfaction  that  the  physical  or  mental  condition  of  sach 
child,  or  the  pecuniary  necessities  of  the  parents,  are  such  as  to  rendw 
such  attendance  inexpedient  or  impracticable." 

The  lai^t  provision  above  quoted  removes  the  objection  of  seeming 
verity  to  the  poor.    No  public  officers  will  show  more  sympathy'  to  t 
than  the  school  ^isitor8.    In  their  hands  the  administration  of  the  law 
will  be  kind  and  paternal.    The  right  to  enforce  will  be  used  mainly 
an  argument;  to  persuade — an  authoritative  appeal  to  their  good 
and  parental  pride.    If  any  parents  are  too  poor  to  send  their  chi 
to  school,  individual  charities  or  town  benefactions  cannot  be  better 
pended  than  for  their  relief.    It  is  a  short-sighted  i>oli(y  to  permit  i 
genee  to  perpetuate  ignorance.    Tlie  poor  should  not  be  left  to  tran 
their  i>overty,  by  robbing  their  children  of  the  sacred  rights  of  ed© 
tion.    If  the  schooling  of  all  should  involve  some  hardship,  evils  m< 
and  greater  far  would  follow  fmm  ignorance.    Better  stint  tlie  stom 
for  three  months  a  year,  if  need  l>e,  than  famish  the  mind  for  life^    There 
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Beed  be,  and  in  tius  land  of  plenly  there  would  be,  no  starvation  to  the 
body,  while  that  education  is  insured  whidi  will  lessen  the  amount  6f 
haidship  and  poverty  a  thousand-fold. 

7.  It  has  been  objected  that  the  school  system  has  taken  so  deep  a 
loot  in  the  sympathies  and  social  habits  of  the  Oerman  people,  that  at- 
tendance would  be  just  as  large  without  the  law  as  it  is  now.  It  may 
be  80.  But  so  for  from  being  an  objection,  this  &ct  is  strong  proof  of 
the  efficiency  of  that  law  which  has  itself  helped  create  so  healthful  a 
pnblic  sentiment.  Were  the  law  to  be  abrogated  to-morrow,  the  indivi- 
dual and  general  interest  in  public  education  would  remain.  The  same 
Blight  have  been  said  of  Connecticut  for  more  than  one  hundred  and 
seventy  years  after  the  adoption  of  compulsory  education.  During  all 
that  period^  a  native  of  this  State  of  mature  age  unable  to  read  the  £ng* 
lish  language  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy.  Still,  in  Gon- 
neeticnt  as  w^  as  in  Germany,  it  was  the  law  itself  which  greatly 
aided  in  awakening  public  interest,  and  in  fixing  the  habits,  associations 
and  traditions  of  the  people. 

8.  It  has  been  said  that  in  some  countries,  without  any  coercive  law, 
the  attendance  is  as  good  as  in  Prussia  or  Saxony  with  such  a  law. 
This  is  simply  a  mistake.    Holland  has  been  cited  as  an  illustration  of 
this  statement    But  while  the  Dutch  show  commendable  zeal  for  public 
schools,  the  attendance  is  not  relatively  as  large  as  in  Prussia,  and  illP 
teraey  is  by  no  means  so  rare  as  in  Germany.    But  Holland  haSj  indi- 
rectly, a  system  of  compulsory  attendance.     It  denies  certain  immuni- 
ties  and  privileges  and  honors  to  the  uneducated.    The  parents  of  child- 
len  who  are  not  instructed  up  to  the  required  standard  cannot  receive 
lelief  from  certain  charitable  institutions.    The  ban  of  legal  condemna- 
tion falls  upon  them  as  truly,  though  not  as  efifectively,  as  in  Prussia. 

In  Botterdam,  Hague,  Amsterdam  and  elsewhere  in  Holland,  I  was 
•ssored  that  the  working  classes  regard  the  school  law  as  practically 
compulsory.  No  one  is  i)ermitted  to  teach  even  a  private  school  who 
|bas  not  been  duly  "examined  and  approved,"  and  the  public  sui)ervi8ion 
bdudes  private  as  well  as  public  schools. 

The  tendency  throughout  air  Europe  is  more  than  ever  toward  the  re- 
eognition  of  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  educate  its  entire  popu- 
lation. Public  sentiment,  educated  by  recent  events,  now  connects  igno- 
rance with  crime,  and  poverty  with  individual  and  national  weakness, 
IS  cause  and  effect  Sadowa  taught  Austria,  and  indeed  all  Europe,  a 
Mutary  lesson.  "Defeated  in  war,  let  it  be  our  jwlicy  to  excel  in  the 
Itorts  of  peace,"  becat&e  the  national  idea  under  the  inspiration  of  Count 
Beust  There  was  no  wasting  of  zeal  and  strength  in  the  mad  cry  of 
cevenge,  as  now  in  prostrate  France.  Austria  was  not  unwilling  to 
learn  from  an  enemy,  and  adopted  the  educational  system  of  her  con- 
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queror.  Her  school  system  was  reorganised  and  Titalized^  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  compalsory  attendance  made  prominent.  Education  is  obliga- 
tory in  Denmark,  Korway,  Sweden,  and  also  in  Switzerland,  except  in 
the  four  small  cantons  of  Greneva,  Schwyz,  Uri  and  Unterwalden.  The 
total  population  of  these  four  cantons  is  less  than  one-seventeenth  that 
of  the  whole  nation.  The  new  school  law  of  Italy  provides  for  both  firee 
schools  and  obligatory  attendance,  and  includes  the  following  imi>ortant 
"civil  service  reform  f — "No  one  can  be  appointed  to  any  State^  Provin- 
cial or  Communal  office  whatever,  who  cannot  read  and  write." 

More  than  thirty  years  ago,  Guizot,  in  his  educational  report  to  the 
French  government,  ably  opposed  obligatory  education,  but  the  recent 
experience  of  France,  has  changed  his  views  and  now  he  is  its  earnest 
advocate.  That  one  of  his  advanced  age,  long  among  the  foremost  men 
of  France,  both  as  a  scholar  and  statesman,  cautious  yet  positive  ia 
his  convictions,  a  historian  in  his  tastes  and  studies,  and  therefore  con- 
servative, should  now  stoutly  advocate  that  compulsory  system  which  he 
so  successfully  opposed  when  himself  the  Minister  of  Public  Instructioa, 
in  1833,  is  significant  The  logic  of  events  during  the  last  forty  yean 
proves  that  the  very  system  which  he  largely  originated  is  unsuited  to 
the  wants  of  the  nation  and  the  age.  M.  Jules  Simon,  the  Minister  oC 
Public  Instruction,  explained  to  me  his  plan  for  the  reorganization  of 
primary  instruction,  by  making  it  both  gratuitous  and  compulsory. 
The  penalties  were  to  be  a  maximum  fine  of  one  hundred  francs  and 
loss  of  suffrage  for  three  years.  After  the  year  1880^  no  citizen  was  to 
become  a  voter  who  coiUd  not  read  and  write.  But  his  bill  is  likely  to 
fEtil  at  Versailles.  While  Thiers  proposed  an  increase  of  eighty  millioii» 
in  the  budget  for  the  army,  he  said  nothing  for  education.  Even  under 
Kai)oleon,  fifteen  times  more  was  spent  for  the  army  than  for  educatia% 
including  primary,  secondary  and  superior.  The  provisions  for  supener: 
education  were  liberal,  and  absorbed  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  ap-; 
propriation,  leaving  the  primary  schools  most  meager,  both  in  quantiif] 
and  quality.  The  Ultramontane  party,  now  dominant,  stoutly  oppoqM 
both  gratuitous  and  obligatory  instruction,  and  little  is  likely  to  be  doM 
for  the  better  education  of  the  masses.  The  objection  that  obligatoif| 
instruction  would  challenge  resistance  as  an  act  of  usurpation, 
ludicrous  in  a  land  where  military  conscription  and  the  most  rig 
police  surveillance  are  universal  and  unresisted.  Gambetta,  as  weQ 
Guizot  and  the  liberal  republicans,  strongly  advocate  obligatory  ed 
tion.  Even  the  Commune  favored  universal  and  compulsory  educa 
as  also  do  the  msyority  of  the  'Parisians  stilL  The  opposition  coi 
firom  the  clerical  and  conservative  parties. 

The  new  school  law  of  England  permits  all  local  boards  to  enforce  iM 
tendance.  Public  sentiment  throughout  England  is  now  changing  xttm 
idly  in  favor  of  making  compulsory  attendance  national  and  univ 
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instead  of  permissiTe.  As  one  of  many  illnstrations  of  this  change, 
Bev.  Canon  Kingsley,  formerly  favoring  non-compolsion,  now  advocates 
flie  oompnlsory  principle.  He  says:  '^Let  the  public  keep  in  mind  this 
broad,  ugly,  dangerous,  disgraceful  &ct :  there  are  now  1,380,000  child- 
ren in  fliis  kingdom  who  ought  to  be  attending  school,  but  who  are  not ; 
1,380,000  chddren  growing  up  in  ignorance,  in  a  country  which  calls 
herself  civilized,  but  which  will  be  called  by  a  very  different  epithet.aome 
two  hmidred  years  hence,  unless  she  mends  her  ways  right  speedily." 

The  motto  of  the  National  Education  League,  of  which  George  Dixon, 
M.  P.,  is  President,  is :  ^^Educatum  must  be  Universaly  Unsectarian^  Com- 
fulMryP  At  the  late  general  conference  of  non-Conformists,  held  in 
Manchester,  January,  1872,  and  attended  by  1,885  delegates,  there 
seemed  to  be  great  unanimity  in  favor  of  enforced  attendance.  This  as- 
sembly was  as  remarkable  in  its  character  as  its  numbers.  The  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  M.  P.,  on  this  subject,  was  received  with  great 
applause.  He  said  that  the  best  part  of  the  Education  Act,  that  which 
is  worth  all  the  rest  put  together,  is  the  ])ennission  to  compel  attendance. 
He  illn8t]:ated  its  effects  by  quoting  fix>m  the  report  of  the  Stockx>ort 
School  Board,  where  the  whole  attendance  has  increased  thirty-six  per 
eent,  and  the  avwage  twenty-six  i)er  cent.  To  give  his  own  words  : 
*^e  improvement  in  Stockport  and  elsewhere  under  this  system,  proves 
tiiat  compulsory  attendance  should  be  the  absidute  law  throughout  the 
oitire  kingdom." 

The  laboring  classes  are  not  opx)08ed  to  such  a  law.  They  would  wel- 
oorne  it.  In  England  the  working  classes  are  asking  for  a  national  aom- 
fulgary  system  of  education.  By  invitation  of  A.  J.  Mundella,  M.  P., 
I  attended  the  National  Trades  Union  Congress,  held  at  Nottingham, 
for  the  week  beginning  January  8, 1872.  That  body  seemed  unanimous 
in  favor  of  compulsory  attendance.  One  of  the  leading  members,  an 
able  and  effective  speaker,  said  that  in  large  and  crowded  assemblies  of 
Working  men  he  had  often  distinctly  asked,  ^'Do  you  agree  with  me  that 
^  want  a  national  compulsory  system  of  education  f  and  not  a  dissent- 
Hug  voice  had  he  ever  heard  from  the  working  men. 

Obligatory  attendance  is  a  corollary  from  the  compulsory  school  tax. 
the  power  that  claims  public  money  for  the  purpose  of  educating  and 
Elevating  all  classes,  may  justly  provide  that  such  public  expenditure 
Hhall  not  fail  of  its  appropriate  end  through  the  vice,  intemx>erance  or 
Iperverseness  of  parents.  The  State  has  the  same  right  to  compel  the 
Ignorant  to  learn  tbat  it  has  to  compel  the  penurious  to  pay  for  that 
haming.  If  education  is  of  universal  interest,  it  must  be  universal  in 
its  diffusion.  Many  tax-payers  have  said  to  me,  ^^  you  compel  us,  who 
kave  no  children,  to  supi)ort  schoob  for  the  good  of  the  State,  you  must 
tfectively  provide  that  the  children  of  the  State  ful  not  to  share  the 
idvantages  thus  provided.    While  we,  willing  or  unwilling,  must  sup- 
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port  the  schools,  the  children,  by  constraint  if  not  from  choice,  shooM 
attend  school.^ 

Universal  snfi&age  involves  the  necessity  of  universal  edncatioiL 
Self-protection  is  the  first  law  of  the  State  as  of  individnals.  To  per- 
petuate ignorance  would  be  suicidal  to  the  State.  It  was  a  motto  of 
Dr.  Lyman  Seedier,  that  ^^uneducated  mind  is  educated  vice."  Chan- 
ceUor  Kent  well  said,  ^^The  parent  who  sends  his  son  into  the  world  un- 
educated, defrauds  the  communily  of  a  lawful  citizen  and  bequeaths  to 
it  a  nuisance."  Daniel  Webster  advocated  ^^the  public  school  as  the 
cheax)est  defence  of  the  nation.  It  is  a  wise  and  effective  system  of  po- 
lice, by  which  property  and  life  and  the  peace  of  society  are  secured." 

It  is  the  most  important  school  question  of  modem  times.  It  is  noir 
up  for  discussion  in  many  American  States.  It  is  the  leading  question 
which  divides  the  friends  of  education  in  France  and  England.  In  this 
great  conflict  no  State  can  help  more  than  Connecticut  Our  plaos 
should  embrace  more  than  our  boundaries.  The  interests  of  all  tiie 
American  States  are  virtually  one.  like  that  of  Switzerland,  our  motto 
should  be,  ^^one  for  all,  all  for  one."  The  unification  of  Germany  and  of 
Italy — ^the  most  imx)ortant  of  the  recent  political  events  in  Europe— 4ire 
largely  the  results  of  public  instruction.  Our  peoples,  also,  diverse  in 
race  and  character,  need  now  to  beftised  into  one.  More  than  anything 
else  will  universal  education  thus  fraternize  alL  The  extension  of  the 
franchise  in  our  country  demands  a  corresponding  exi>ansion  of  the 
school.  To  give  the  ballot  to  the  ignorant  would  be  suicidal  to  tbe  na- 
tion. In  the  interest  of  public  morality  and  oider,  the  security  of  prop* 
erty  and  life,  as  weU  as  for  the  safety  and  perpetuity  of  our  free  instito- 
tions,  every  agency  should  be  employed  to  secure  universal  education.' 

BEXABKS  ON  THE  FOBEGOINa. 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  of  Mr.  Northrop's  general  argumoits  and 
statements  areas  applicable  to  ULinois  as  to  Connecticut,  as  alsoaiei 
most  of  his  siK^cial  allusions  to  his  own  State.  We,  too,  are  forced  to 
meet  the  altered  state  of  affairs  growing  out  of  the  enormous  and  caa$ 
stantly  increasing  foreign  immigration,  and  consequent  heterogeneooa^ 
ness  of  population.  The  frision  and  nationalization  of  these  divent 
elements  is  a  matter  of  the  gravest  concern,  and  I  know  of  no  poiciK 
but  that  of  the  free  school,  with  enjoined  attendance,  by  which  it  cam^ 
be  accomplished.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  intervention  of  thl 
law-making  power  is  quite  as  necessary  in  Illinois*  as  in  Ck>nnecti 
And  if  the  example  of  the  latter  State,  one  of  the  very  first  to  i 
rate  the  essential  principles  of  free  public  education  into  her  pohti 
system,  will  prove  widely  influential  in  directing  the  attenti<m  of  o 
States  to  the  same  remedy,  as  it  undoubtedly  will,  so  also  would  tte 
action  of  this  Empire  State  of  the  Interior,  be  potential  in  its  influence 
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npcm  the  educational  policy  of  the  newer  States  of  the  Korthwest  and 
West  The  suj^stantial  general  agreement,  and  in  some  instances  the 
striking  coincidences  of  argument  and  illustration,  observable  between 
the  pages  quoted,  and  the  preceding  discussion  of  the  same  subject  in 
tins  report,  are  noteworthy,  as  adding  to  the  probability  of  the  correct- 
B^s  of  the  positions  assumed  and  conclusions  reached ;  since  neither 
Tniter  had  any  knowledge  of  the  other's  opinions.  The  body  of  this 
chapter  of  the  report  was  written  two  months  before  I  was  aware  that 
the  Connecticut  Secretary  had  written  on  the  same  subject 

ABSENTEEISM  IN  ILLINOIS. 

Again,  Mr.  Northrop  says,  in  the  document  from  which  I  have  quoted, 
"  &e  ugliest  figures  in  our  report  are  those  which  record  the  sad  fact 
that  there  are  11,947  children  between  four  and  sixteen,  in  no  schooL" 
This  was  in  a  total  enumeration  of  128,468,  of  lawful  school  age,  or  a 
little  over  nine  per  cent.    What,  then,  shall  be  -said  of  our  figures  for 
1872,  which  record  the  fact  that  in  a  total  enumeration  of  882,693,  be- 
tween six  and  twenty-one,  only  696,833  are  reported  as  having  attended 
uiy  school,  public  or  private,  during  any  part  of  the  year;  leaving  185;- 
860,  or  twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  whole  enumeration,  in  no  schooL 
After  making  allowance  for  those  over  sixteen  who  have  completed 
their  common  school  education,  and  for  invalid  children,  and  for  proba- 
ble shortage  in  the  reports  of  private  schools,  and  all  other  reasonable 
deductions,  it  may  be  estimated  that  not  less  than  lOO^OOO  children,  of 
lawful  school  age,  or  over  eleven  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  belonged 
to  the  class  of  absenteeis  and  truants,  during  the  last  school  year. 
Surely,  Illinois  needs  the  interposition  of  a  compulsory  law  quite  as 
much  as  Connecticut    Two  other  facts  are  brought  prominently  to  view 
in  the  passages  cited:    The  mistaken  impressions  commonly  enter- 
tained respecting  the  operation  of  compulsory  laws  in  foreign  countries, 
and  the  iwpular  sentiment  and  feeling  in  regard  thereto — and  the  readi- 
ness of  the  people  in  this  country  to  approve  the  measure,  when  clearly 
presented  and  explained.    It  is  shown  that  those  laws,  in  the  Old  World, 
are  almost  universally  regarded  by  the  people,  and  especially  by  the 
peasantry  and  laboring  classes,  as  a  public  blessing  and  not  as  an  oppres- 
^n;  and  that,  if  abolished,  and  opportunity  were  given,  they  woidd  be 
promptly  re-established  by  general  plebiscite.    And  touching  the  popu- 
lar sentiment  in  Connecticut,  relative  to  the  compulsory  laws  recently 
inacted  there,  it  is  recorded  that  the  ^^  Agent  of  the  Board  mingled  fa- 
biiliarly  with  both  the  manufacturers  and  workmen  in  all  parts  of  the 
State,  and  nowhere  encountered  any  opposition  to  the  new  compulsory 
law.''    What  reason  is  there  to  doubt  that  a  like  canvass  of  ILUnois 
would  develop  a  similar  friendliness  towards  such  legislation  t    It  is 
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my  firm  belief  that  the  people  of  the  State  will  generally  concur  in  the 
measure,  as  soon  as  they  come  to  understand  it. 

A  JUDICIAL  OPINION  EXAMINED. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  that  legislatiye  interx>osition  to  oblige  parents 
to  secure  to  their  children  the  rudiments  of  a  good  common  school  edu- 
cation, is  inhibited  by  the  provisions  of  the  State  constitution,  being, 
especially,  contrary  to  the  rights  and  immunities  granted  in  the  Bill  of 
Eights ;  and  this  view  is  supposed  to  be  favored,  if  not  established,  by 
the  decision  rendered  in  the  case  entitled,  <^The  People  of  the  Si»te  of 
IllinoiB,  ex.  rel.  Michael  O'Connell,  vs.  Eobert  Turner,  Superintendent  of 
the  Eeform  School  of  the  City  of  Chicago,"  LV  Ills.,  280. 

The  gist  of  the  very  clear  and  forcible  opinion  of  the  court  in  thai 
case,  is  as  follows : 

"The  bill  of  rights  declares  that  'all  men  are  by  nature  free  and  inde- 
pendent, and  have  certain  inherent  and  inalienable  rights — among  these 
are  hfe,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.'  This  language  is  not  re- . 
strictive ;  it  is  broad  and  comprehensive,  and  declares  a  grand  truth, 
that  'all  men',  all  people  everywhere,  have  the  inherent  and  inalienable 
right  to  liberty.  Shall  we  say  to  the  children  of  the  State,  you  stiaD 
not  enjoy  this  right — a  right  independent  of  all  human  laws  and  regula- 
tions t  It  is  declared  in  the  constitution ;  is  higher  than  con8tituti<» 
and  law,  and  should  be  held  forever  sacred. 

"Even  criminals  can  not  be  convicted  and  imprisoned  without  due 
process  of  law — without  a  regular  trial,  according  to  the  course  of  the 
common  law.  Why  should  minors  be  imprisoned  for  misfortune  t  Des- 
titution of  proper  parental  care,  ignorance,  idleness  and  vice,  are  misfor- 
tunes, not  crimes.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  against  minors,  for  grave 
and  heinous  offenses,  they  have  the  right  to  demand  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  accusation,  and  a  speedy  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury. 
All  this  must  precede  the  final  commitment  to  prison.  Why  should 
children,  only  guilty  of  misfortune,  be  deprived  of  liberty  without  *du6 
process  of  law  f ' 

"It  can  not  be  said  that  in  this  case  there  is  no  imprisonment.  This 
boy  is  deprived  of  a  father's  care;  bereft  of  home  influences;  hae  no 
freedom  of  action ;  is  committed  for  an  uncertain  time ;  is  branded  as  a 
prisoner;  made  subject  to  the  will  of  others,  and  thus  feels  that  he  is  a 
slave.  Nothing  could  more  contribute  to  paralyze  the  youthful  energies^ 
crush  all  noble  aspirations,  and  unfit  him  for  the  duties  of  manhood* 
Other  means  of  a  milder  character;  other  influences  of  a  more  kindly 
nature ;  other  laws  less  in  restraint  of  liberty,  would  better  accompliA 
the  reformation  of  the  depraved,  and  infringe  less  upon  inalienaUe 
rights." 
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That  is  the  famoas  dedsion  so  largely  relied  iix)on  by  those  who  deny 
the  competency  of  a  legislature  to  meddle  with  the  question  of  school 
attendance.    A  certain  x)eriodical,  assuming  to  be  an  authority  in  ques- 
tions of  a  legal  and  judicial  character,  declares  that  that  opinion  of  our 
highest  court  not  only  demonstrates  the  unconstitutionality  of  all  com- 
polsoiy  school  laws,  but  that  it  even  creates  a  doubt  of  the  power  of 
the  legislative  department  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free 
schools !    It  certainly  does  th^  one,  quite  as  much  as  the  other.    To 
groimd  an  allegation  of  unconstitutionality  upon  the  opinion  of  the 
coart  in  this  case,  must  be  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  misapprehen- 
son  of  the  issue.    Between  the  case  before  the  court,  and  the  proposed 
legislation,  there  is  no  analogy,  no  conmion  issues  whatever.   Any  other 
able  statement  and  defense  of  the  natural  rights  of  man,  and  protest 
against  the  iniquity  of  imprisonment  without  due  process  of  law,  would 
wem  quite  as  relevant  as  this  judicial  opinion.    I  think  it  quite  safe  to 
aaj  that  every  position  assumed  in  that  opinion  may  be  admitted,  with- 
oat  the  smallest  prejudice  to  the  affirmative  side  of  the  proposition  which 
I  am  endeavoring  to  maintain.   The  son  of  the  relator  was  committed  to 
the  Chicago  Beform  Sohool,  under  the  authority  supposed  to  be  conferred 
by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  there  to  be  ^^kept,  disciplined,  instructed, 
employed  and  governed,"  until  twenty-one  years  of  age,  unless  sooner 
reformed  and  discharged — ^the  fact  of  reformation  and  consequent  claim 
to  discharge,  to  be  determined  and  passed  ux>on  by  the  ^^board  of  guar- 
dians."   The  father  applied  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  on  the  allegation 
that  Ms  son  was  illegally  restrained  of  his  liberty.    By  order  of  the 
court  the  wri^  was  granted,  on  the  ground  that  the  laws  under  which 
the  boy  was  imprisoned  were  in  violation  of  the  bill  of  rights  embodied 
in  the  constitution,  which  declares  the  inherent  and  inalienable  right  of 
afl  men  to  their  personal  liberty,  and  were  therefore  void. 

The  court  held  that  the  taking  of  the  boy  was  an  arrest  and  seizure, 
that  his  detention  in  the  reform  school  was  an  imprisonment,  and  that, 
no  erime  being  committed  or  charged,  both  the  caption  and  detention 
were  an  unwarrantable  invasion  of  the  boy's  personal  liberty.  The  leg- 
idatore  cannot  authorize  or  justify  imprisonment  without  crimey  and  with- 
out due  process  of  law — this  is  the  pith  and  essence  of  the  whole  deliv- 
erance— ^to  maintain  this  doctrine,  apd  this  doctrine  only,  the  opinion 
was  rendered.  With  that  doctrine,  as  such,  no  good  citizen  can  have 
any  controversy — ^it  is  freely  and  joyfully  admitted  to  be  the  very  refuge 
and  sanctuary  of  our  x>er8onal  liberties.  But  at  what  point,  or  in  what 
way,  does  that  doctrine  as  stated  in  the  opinion,  or  any  of  its  legitimate 
consequences,  touch  or  affect  the  proposition  that  the  legislative  depart- 
ment may  and  should  interpose  to  secure  to  every  child  the  blessings  of 
education  !    We  do  not  i>ropo8e  the  impHsonment  of  children  "between 
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the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years,"  or  of  any  other  ages,  for  any  period 
of  time,  great  or  smalL    We  do  not  allege  that  ignorance  is  a  crime  on 
the  part  of  the  ehild^  (except  when  caused  by  its  own  willful,  incorrigi- 
ble viciousness  and  truancy),  but  a  misfortune,  as  held  by  the  coart,  de- 
serving pity  and  sympathy — ^not  a  prison.     We  put  it  the  other  iray; 
holding  that  education  is  a  natural  and  inalienable  right  of  every  child— 
^a  right  independent  of  all  human  laws  and  regulations ;  higher  than  con- 
stitution and  law ;  and  that  it  should  be  held  forever  sacred ;"  and  hence, 
that  wiU&dly,  obstinately  and  needlessly  to  deprive  a  child  of  that  right 
is  a  crime  on  the  part  of  th^  parent j  of  which  the  legislative  department 
may  properly  take  notice.    If  we  supposed  that  prisons  were  appropri- 
ate remedies  in  the  premises,  which  we  do  not,  we  would  build  them  for 
the  real  criminals  in  the  case,  not  for  the  unfortunate  children.    In  com- 
pelling those  who  have  the  control  of  children  to  see  that  they  do  not 
grow  up  in  ignorance,  we  merely  enforce  the  performance  of  a  duty, 
and  ^^the  enfMxsemenc  of  duties  is  no  invasion  of  rights."     We  believe 
tiiat  the  same  bill  of  rights  which  so  firmly  buttresses  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  is  also  the  impregnable  bulwark  of  our  position.    We  believe 
that  ^^among"  the  inherent  and  inalienable  rights  of  children,  vrho  un 
dncluded  in  and  a  part  of  the  ^^all  men"  of  the  bill  of  rights,  are  not 
only  ^We,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  iiappiness,"  but  edMoation^  also; 
without  which,  the  pursuit  of  happiness  may  become  but  the  blind  eearak 
for  sensual  pleasures,  impelled  by  the  spur  of  unregulated  passions  and 
unhallowed  desires — liberty  may  be  misconceived  and  abused,  or  lapse 
into  unrestrained  and  lawless  license — and  life  is  dwarfed,  <ireunk*| 
scribed,  impoverished,  shorn  of  many  of  its  richest  eigoymenta  and 
blessings,  powers  and  x>ossibilities.  •  We  believe  that  to  secure  this  right 
of  culture,  among  others,  ^^governments  are  instituted  among  men,  d^ 
riving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed;"  and 
when  such  consent  is  obtained,  it  becomes  the  imperative  duty  of 
legislative  department,  in  virtue  of  the  solemn  declarations  of  the 
of  rights,  to  make  and  enforce  such  laws  as  will  effectually  secure  to 
children  this  inherent  and  inalienable  rights 

BEGAPITULATION. 

I  think  it  has  been  shown  that  the  legislative  department  may  pro- 
perly intervene  to  prevent  those  who  have  the  control  of  childreo, 
comx>eUing  or  permitting  such  children  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  ;  t 
such  intervention  is  not  an  abuse  of  powers  conferred,  nor  an  un 
rantable  assumption  of  powers  not  granted ;  that  it  is  no  improper  in^ 
vasion  of  personal  liberty,  nor  of  the  authority  and  rights  of  parentu 
since  it  merely  enforces  the  performance  of  parental  duty,  whicli  ctt^ 
not  be  regarded  ajs  an  infraction  of  rights ;  that  it  is  not  inconsistafll 
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iriih  lational  freedom  of  oonsdence ;  that  it  pats  the  right  of  the  child 
to  be  educated,  above  the  right  of  the  parent  to  keep  it  in  ignorance ; 
tbat  it  protects  the  many,  who  do  educate  their  children,  against  the 
cwmteracting  influence  of  the  few,  who  will  not ;  that  it  shields  the  in- 
noeent  from^cmel  wrong,  since  starving  the  mind  is  iy>r8e  than  abusing 
Hie  body ;  tiiat  it  is  grounded  upcm  the  belief  that  to  bring  up  childreli 
in  ignorance,  wUlftdly  and  without  cause,  is  a  crime,  and  should  be  trea- 
ted as  such ;  that  tneh  conduct  on  the  part  of  those  having  the  control 
of  chiklraD)  being  a  frnitflil  source  of  criminality,  should  be  under  the 
ban  of  Iqpil  condemnation,  and  the  restraint  of  legal  punishment ;  that 
the  aUfigatioiis  as  to  the  incompatibility  of  such  laws  with  the  nature 
and  spirit  of  our  political  system,  are  unfounded,  as  also  are  the  appre- 
heiisione  concerning  the  assumed  harshness  and  severity  of  their  enforce- 
ment;  that  the  operation  of  such  laws  in  many  of  the  most  enlightened 
States  of  Europe,  is  a  vindication  of  their  wisdom  and  beneficence, 
afiicding  an  example  that  may  be  safely  fc^owed;  that  there  Is  no 
pioof  that  the  masses  of  our  people  are  opposed  to  such  legislation,  but, 
on  the  oontrary,  that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  general  en- 
lig^tcaaient  on  the  subject,  would  result  in  a  general  approval  of  the 
;  that  the  ezdusively  voluntary  policy  has  been,  and  is,  but 
sucoessfiil,  while  the  accelerated  influx  of  foreigners  renders  the 
of  new  measures  of  education,  without  delay,  a  grave  political 
MoemAtj'j  that  tlie  proposed  legislative  intervention  is  but  an  afBrm- 
anee  of  the  irrefiitable  truth,  that  if  it  is  right  to  tax  all  for  the  educa- 
tiimef  all,  then  it  is  equally  right  to  see  that  all  are  educated ;  thatitis^ 
in  the  line  of  a  general  human  riglit,  and  of  a  fundamental  right  of 
children,  and  is  compulsory  only  as  that  right  must  be  protected  against 
any  and  1^  infringements ;  that  it  is  required,  to  fully  utilise  the  vast  re- 
couroes  already  devoted  to  public  education,  and  to  prevent  enormous 
and  increasing  waste  of  money,  property  and  effort;  and  finally,  that  it 
la  demanded  by  the  clearest  innnciples  of  justiee  both  to  children  and 
tax-payera— by  the  fhmchiaes  conferred  and  implied  in  the  bill  of  rights 
embodied  in  the  constitution--«by  considerations  of  the  highest  political 
wisdom,  and  by  the  fsets  and  eixigencies  that  now  exist  in  this  State, 
and  in  every  other  State  of  the  Union. 
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COxN'CLUSION.  \ 

Attention  has  now  been  invited  to  the  general  condition  of  the  aobool 
system  as  shown  py  statistics ;  to  the  leading  provisions  of  the  new 
school  law,  and  the  changes  effected  thereby ;  to  the  changes  believed  to 
be  beneftoial,  and  to  those  firom  which  unfavorable  results  are  appre- 
hended ;  to  the  large  and  excellent  rosnlts  anticipated,  and  in  part  al- 
ready realized,  from  making  the  mdiments  of  Natural  Science  a  part  of 
the  common  school  course ;  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  State  and 
county  normal  schools ;  and  to  the  facts  and  arguments  in  favor  of  legal 
measures  to  secure  the  educational  rights  of  children,  and  thereby  to 
arrest  the  growing  evil  of  non-attendance.  It  only  remains  to  ^gather 
up,  in  a  few  brief  sentences,  the  general  results  for  the  period  covered 
by  the  rex>ort,  and  to  re-state  the  suggestions  and  fecommendationa  that 
have  been  made  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  and  increased  efficiem^ 
of  the  system. 

The  8ohools,'-*-There  are  in  the  State  three  hundred  and  eighty-ftve 
more  public  schools  than  there  weire  two  years  ago,  and,  by  the  r^Mrls 
of  county  fiiiperintendents,  9,334  more  pupils  in  the  schools.  Ttae  in- 
crease  in  the  number  of  scholars  is  in  fact  considerably  greater  than  the 
above,  probably  10,000  or  15,000  more.  For  some  unknown  reaaQB^  no 
reports  of  attendance  were  furnished,  for  1872,  from  one  of  the  largest 
cities  in  the  State  outside  of  Chicago,  and  from  three  or  four  large 
villages.  The  actual  increase  of  pupils  in  the  two  years  is  about  25,000. 
The  figures  show  a  decrease  of  9,74f  in  the  average  daily  attendance 
in  1872,  as  compared  with  1870.  This  also,  for  the  reasons  ju8t  given, 
is,  in  part,  apparmt  only,  not  real.  The  missing  reports  would  con- 
siderably increase  the  exhibit  of  daily  attendance,  and  possibly  ahow  a 
small  increase  over  that  of  1870  and  1871.  But  a  decrease  in  this  decisive 
test  of  school  work — aveiuge  daily  attendance — ^may  be  looked  for  in 
the  fiitiire,  under  the  combined  influence  of  the  provision  requiring  the 
distribution  of  funds  to  districts  without  regard  to  attendance,  and  tba 
absence  of  all  legal  obligations  touching  the  matter  of  attendance.  Tba 
former  provision  was  in  effect  but  one  month — September— of  the  school 
year,  1872,  and  its  existence  had  not  probably  become  generally  known 
at  that  time.  Facts  recently  brought  to  notice,  render  it  certain  thal» 
if  not  repealed  or  modified,  it  will  hereafter  have  a  very  depressing 
effect  upon  the  element  of  attendance.  The  other  cause  of  the  lament- 
ably small  average  daily  attendance — absence  of  legislation  in  regaoA 
to  absenteeism  —  will  of  course  continue  to  operate,  and,  it  is  b^ 
lieved,  with  increasing  effect,  until  the  proper  correctives  are  applied^ 
Is  it  not  a  very  grave  fact  that  of  the  882,693  persons  of  lawfiil  school  age, 
only  662,049  were  in  the  schools  at  all,  in  1872  ^  and  that  less  than  one- 
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half  even  of  that  namber,  were  in  daily  attendance  f     It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  number  of  private  schools  is  shown  by  the  reports  to  have  de- 
creased ninety-four,  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  such  schools,  6,217, 
dunng  the  last  two  years.    The  whole  number  of  private-school  scholara 
i^iorted  in  1872  is  34,784,  an  element  of  inconsiderable  importance  in 
the  matter  of  absenteeism  just  referred  to,  when  the  entire  school  census 
of  the  State  is  taken  into  view.    The  number  of  districts  sustaning 
schools  for  the  full  legal  term  of  six  months,  is  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  greater  tlian  in  1870,  while  the  number  failing  to  have  any  school 
at  all,  is  eighty-seven  less  than  it  was  two  years  ago.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  teachers  has  been :  ladies,  five  hundred  and  ten ;  gentlemen, 
three  hundred  and  thirty-three— total,  eight  hundred  and  forty-three. 
There  has  also  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  average  monthly  wages  paid. 
There  has  been  no  falling  off  in  the  average  qualifications  of  teachers, 
nor  in  the  amount  or  quality  of  the  instruction  imparted.    On.  the  con- 
trary, the  period  covered  by  this  report  has  witnessed  a  marked  general 
advance  in  the  average  fitness  and  attainments  of  teachers,  in  their 
methods  of  instruction,  and  in  the  average  net  result^  of  their  labors. 
Improvement  in  all  these  particulars  has  been  especially  noticeable 
during  the  last  school  year,  in  which,  as  the  figures  show,  the  number 
of  county  Institutes  held,  the  average  length  of  their  sessions  and  the 
number  of  teachers  attending  them,  have  been  much  greater  than  in  any 
preceding  year  since  the  free  school  system  was  established.    The  report 
exhibits  the  very  significant  facts  that  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  these 
temporary  county  normal  schools  were  held  in  1872,  each  one  of  nearly 
five-and-a-half  days'  average  duration,  or  an  aggregate  of  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-six  working  days,  equivalent  to  the  continuous,  session  of  one 
Institute  for  more  than  three  years ;  and  that  nearly  eight  thousand 
different  teachers  were  in  attendance.    These  facts  point  significantly 
in  the  direction  indicated — improvement  in  qualifications  and  teaching- 
force — ^because  attendance  upon  Institutes  is  not  obligatoiy,  is  always 
attended  with  more  or  less  expense  to  the  teacher,  and,  under  the  pres- 
ent law,  with  loss  of  the  time,  also.    Hence,  the  chief  motive  to  attend- 
ance can  only  be,  a  desire  for  professional  improvement.    If  it  is  asked 
how  these  facts  and  statements  consist  with  the  criticisms  and  strictures 
given  in  the  former  part  of  the  report ;  it  is  replied  that  they  are  both 
trucf  and  entirely  compatible.     The  allegation  of  grave  defects  and 
short-comings  is  surely  not  negatived  by  the  admission  of  improvement 
and  progress.    While  re-affirming  m  the  most  emphatic  manner  the  belief 
that  the  common  schools  of  the  Slate  ai'e  not  accomplishing  what  they 
should,  either  in  the  amount,  kind  or  quality  of  the  instruction  imparted, 
and  that  they  never  will  or  can  approach  the  tall  measiuH5  of  their  benet- 
cent  powers  and  possibilities  until  the  means  that  have  been  suggested  for 
their  greater  efficiency  are  substantially  adopted  and  carried  into  effect 
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-—it  is  at  the  same  time  afBnned,  on  the  basis  of  known  ftets  and  figoKM^ 
that  more  and  better  school  woik  was  dime  by  the  teachers  of  this  State 
daring  the  last  school  year,  than  in  any  preceding  one.  It  is  not'  tiisl 
we  are  retrograding,  nor  yet  that  we  are  not  advancing,  but  tJiat  we  are 
not  advancing  fast  enough,  that  the  present  exposition  of  defects  and 
ccmiplaints,  with  the  plea  for  immediate  and  radical  iheasnres  of  im- 
provement, has  been  made.  The  schools  are  not  feebler  and  poorer 
than  they  were  fifteen  years  ago —  they  are  stronger  and  better,  erery 
way —  bat  a  different  people  sits  in  judgment  upon  them.  Lti  tiial 
decade-and-a-half  the  State  has  passed  into  a  new  era  of  public  opinioa 
and  intelligence  on  tiie  subject  of  education  and  schools.  Mtu^  that 
.once  passed  unchallenged  in  school  philosophy  and  practice,  is  noweoQ- 
.fronted  and  interrogated  by  dtiz^is  who,  having  given  some  thought  to 
the  subject,  have  opinions  of  thdr  own,  and  dedline  any  longer  to  take 
everythuig  of  that  nature  on  trust. 

THE  fiOHOOIi  LAW— AMENDMSKTS. 

County  Superintendents  of  Sohools. — ^In  accordance  with  the  views  ad- 
vanced in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  report,  I  re8i>ectfally  advise  and 
recommend  the  adoption  and  pursuance,  hereafter,  of  the  foUowing 
course  in  respect  to  county  superintendents  of  schools : 

1.  That  they  be  considered  and  treated  as  officers  or  agents  of  the 
State,  in  connection  with  the  free  school  system,  and  not  as  county  offi- 
cers, in  the  ordinary  sense ;  and  that  they  continue  to  be  elected  by  the 
people,  as  now,  or  appointed  by  the  Oov^nor,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  as  may,  upon  due  reflection,  be  regarded  as  most 
conducive  to  the  efficient  administration  of  the  school  system,  and  to 

*  the  best  interests  of  public  education. 

2.  That,  whether  elected  or  appointed,  suitable  conditions  be  im- 
XK)sed,  compliance  with  which  shall  be  necessary  in  order  to  render  a 
person  eligible  to  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  schools ;  that 
the  conditions  and  qualifications  so  imposed  and  required,  shall  be  jus^ 
and  reasonable — so  prescribed  and  a4justed  as,  on  the  one  hand«  to  in- 
sure the  services  of  competent,  faithful  and  upright  men,  while,  on  tba 
other  hand,  no  really  capable  and  suitable  person  shall  lie  excluded 
fix)m  the  office  by  reason  of  any  imwisely  arbitrary  or  inflexible  rale& 
It  is  believed  that  such  an  adjustment  of  conditions  and  qualiiicationa 
is  practicable. 

3.  That  all  county  superintendents  of  schools,  whethei*  appointed  or 
elected,  be  required  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  educational  and 
general  duties  of  the  office,  in  such  manner  as,  in  their  judgment,  tte 
interests  of  the  common  schools  in  their  respective  counties,  and  tbi 
general  good  of  the  system  of  public  education,  may  seem  to  require. 
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4  That  the  proper  authoritieB  of  each  oounty  be  required  to  provide 
aQd  suitably  fiinuBh  an  office  for  the  use  of  the  county  superiatendeut 
of  gdhools. 

5.  That  anthority  to  examine  and  license  teachers  of  oommon  schools, 
under  the  general  mhocA  law,  in  each  coonty,  and  to  renew  or  revoke 
certificates,  be  vested  in  the  county  superintendent,  exclusively— -all  ex- 
aminations to  be  G<Midjiicted  by  him  in  person,  or  through  examiners  by 
liim  aiq^ointed,  and  no  county  certificate  to  be  valid  without  his  official 
signature. 

6.  That  all  commissions,  percentages  and  per  di^,  now  allowed 
oounty  superintendents  of  schools,  by  law,  be  r^^ealed  and  abolished, 
and,  in  lieu  thereof,  that  each  and  all  of  said  county  superintendents  be 
paid  a  fixed  and  definite  annual  salary,  the  amount  thereof  to  be  desig- 
nated and  prescribed  in  the  school  law ;  which  salary  shall  be  in  full  for  , 
all  official  services  rendered,  and  all  official  duties  performed  by  them, 
of  whatsoever  kind,  and  sufficient  in  amount  to  proi>erly  remunerate 
and  8upiK>rt,  in  each  county  of  the  State,'  a  superintendent  of  schools 
possessing  the  beforementioned  qualifications. 

7.  That  with  reference  to  the  salaries  of  county  superintendents  of 
schools,  the  counties  of  the  State  be  di\ided  into  five  or  more  classes,' 
according  to  population,  as  shown  by  the  federal  census  of  1870,  the 
snperintendents  in  the  several  coiuities  comprising  any  given  class,  to 
receive  each  the  same  salary — Provided^  that  the  lowest  salary  allowed 
the  several  superintendents  of  any  class,  shall  not  be  less  than  one 
flionsand  dollars,  nor  the  highest  more  than  three  thousand  doUars. 

8.  That  the  salaries  of  each  and  all  of  said  county  superintendents 
of  schools,  after  the  same  shall  have  been  fixed  and  determined  by  law 
as  aforesaid,  be  paid  out  of  the  State  treasiuy,  quarter-yearly,  on  the 
warrant  of  the  auditor  of  public  accounts,  from  the  school  fund;  and 
fliat  the  amount  so  paid  to  the  county  superintendent  of  each  county, 
be  annually  deducted  by  the  auditor  from  the  distributive  share  of  the 
State  school  funds  accruing  to  such  county. 

The  Two  Mill  State  School  Ta^c, — I  resi>ectfully  advise  and  recommend 
that  the  designation  of  a  particular  rate  of  school  tax  to  be  levied  by 
the  auditor  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  be  discontinued  and  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that,  in  lieu  thereof,  a  Bi)ecific  annual  sum  be  appro- 
priated by  the  general  assembly  for  the  support  of  schools,  leaving  the 
auditor  to  determine,  from  time -to  tim^,  according  to  the  aggregate  as- 
sessed valuation  of  proi)erty  in  the  State  returned  to  him,  the  rate  ne- 
•cessary  to  produce  the  amount  so  appropriated.  There  are  believed  to 
be  many  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  this  change  in  the  mode  of  rais- 
ing thv  funds  necessary  for  the ,  support  of  common  schools,  and  that 
the  ^ect  would  be  in  all  respects  favorable  to  the  educational  interests 
0f  the  State.    I  also  recommend  that  the  amount  of  common  school 
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revenue  raised  directly  by  the  State,  be  largely  increased,  so  that  the 
local  district  school  taxes  may  be  proportionally  diminished,  and  the 
burdens  and  benefits  of  the  school  system,  financially  considered,  more 
nearly  equalized.  I  do  not  thin^  it  would  be  advisable  to  entirely  re- 
lieve the  inhabitants  of  the  several  school  districts  from  the  necessity 
of  a  supplementary  local  tax,  but  there  is  little  probability  of  that,  m 
it  would  require  the  State  appropriation  to  be  increased  more  than  five 
times  the  present  amount.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  if  the 
sum  now  appr9priated  by  the  State  were  doubled,  it  would  prove  a  wise 
and  beneficial  measure. 

Apportionment  of  Funds  to  School  Districts. — ^I  further  advise  and  re- 
commend that  the  former  rule  for  the  apportionment  of  funds  by  boards 
of  township  trustees  to  school  districts,  be  restored;  that  is,  that  one- 
half  of  said  funds  be  distributed  to  districts  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  each  respective  district, 
and  the  other  half  in  proportion  to  the  attendance  certified  in  the  sche- 
dules, as  heretofore. 

The  School  Month. — ^Por  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  preceding  part 
,of  the  report,  I  recommend  that  twenty  school  days  be  established  as 
the  legal  common  school  month  in  this  State ;  that  the  phrase,  ^'school 
days,?  be  held  to  mean  all  the  days  of  the  week  except  Saturday,  Sun- 
day and  the  legal  school  holidays ;  that  by  ^4egal  school  holidays"  shall 
be  understood  the  following,  and  no  others :  The  first  day  of  January, 
the  fourth  day  of  July,  the  twenty -fifth  day  of  December,  and  any  day 
or  days  appointed  or  recommended  by  the  Governor  of  this  State,  or  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  a  day  of  Fast  or  Thanksgiving; 
that  teachers  shall  not  be  required  to  teach  on  any  of  such  legal  school 
holidays,  and  that  when  any  such  holiday  occurs  during  a  term  of  scho<d| 
it  shall  be  counted  in,  and  as  a  part  of,  such  term  of  school,  whether| 
school  be  actually  holden  on  said  day,  or  not.  It  is  considered  impor>' 
tant,  to  prevent  misapprehension  and  coldfusion,  that  these  several 
points  be  explicitly  determined  and  settled,  by  law,  I 

Unlawful  I]xclusian  of  Pupils. — ^I  recommend  that  more  adequate  peii-^ 
alties,  and  surer  and  speedier  modes  of  redress  be  provided  in  cased 
where  boards  of  school  directors,  or  boards  of  education,  unlawfollj 
neglect  or  refuse  to  furnish  and  secure  to  all  children  justly  and  legally 
entitled  thereto,  the  right  and  opportunity  to  an  equal  educatioD  in  tke 
free  schools  under  the  control  of  such  boards. 

Institutes  for  Special  and  General  Instruction. — I  advise  and  reoom- 
mend  that  a  system  of  Institutes  of  Instiiiction  be  organized,  estab- 
lished and  put  in  operation  during  the  ensuing  two  years,  under  State 
control,  in  such  form  as  may  be  considered  wise  and  expedient,  the  ob^ 
jects  of  which  shall  be  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  teachers  and 
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those  about  to  teach,  and  to  enlighten  the.  people  in  regard  to  education, 
and  arouse  in  their  minds  a  proper  interest  in  the  subject ;  that,  in  fur* 
theranoe  of  these  ends^  it  be  provided  that  instruction  shall  be  given  in 
sach  institutes,  to  the  teachers,  in  the  art  and  methods  of  teaching — 
special  attention  being  given  to  the  branches  of  study  usually  taught  in 
tiie  elementary  free  schools,  and  more  particularly  to  the  rudiments  of 
the  natural  sciences  recently  added  to  the  common  school  course  of  stu- 
dies—and that  addresses  shall  be  delivered  to  the  peop>le  on  matters  of 
Education,  Science,  the  relations  of  the  common  schools  to  the  arts,  in- 
dustries, prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  commonwealth,  and  any  other 
snbjects,  the  discussion  of  which  will  tend  to  increase  the  intelligence 
of  the  people,  and  attach  them  more  closely  and  wisely  to  our  grand  sys- 
tem of  public  education ;  and  that,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  such  Insti- 
tutes, the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum  be  appropriated,  for 
the  next  two  years,  from  the  State  treasury,  to  be  drawn  therefrom  in 
sach  manner,  and  upon  such  orders  and  vouchers,  as  may.  be  prescribed 
by  law.    Some  of  the  considerations  upon  which  this  recommendation 
is  based  may  be  found  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  report.    I  cannot 
adequately  express  my  sense  of  the  importance  of  this  measure  at  this 
time,  nor  my  estimate  of  the  good  results  that  would  follow  its  adoption. 
It  is  again  most  earnestly  commended  to  the  favorable  notice  and  enlight- 
ened action  of  the  genei^  assembly. 

EducatiatuU  Rights  of  Children, — ^And  finally,  it  is  respectfully  advised 
and  recommended  that  those  who  have  the  control  of  children  be  re- 
qoired,  by  appropriate  legislation,  to  see  that  such  children  have  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  a  good  common  school  education,  either  by  send- 
ing them  to  the  public  schools  for  the  necessary  period,  or  by  providing 
for  them,  and  securing  to  them,  some  other  equal  educational  facilities. 
Some  of  the  reasons  for  believing  that  such  legislation  is  constitutional, 
necessary  andexi>edient,  have  already  been  given. 

With  these  few  amendments  and  additions  to  the  school  law,  and  to 
the  working  educational  forces  of  the  State,  it  may  reasonably  be  an- 
ticipated that  the  free  schools  of  Illinois  will  enter  upon  a  period  of 
greatly  increased  prosperity,  ef&ciency  and  usefulness. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN. 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY 

VOU,  THE  YEAltS  1871— 1H7-2. 


(NoTR.— The  MiibjoiDCMl  Oiiaucial  MaleiueiitH  fthould  have  appearod  with  the  StatiHtioai  SuiiiiuantM  in 
tbe  first  )tart  of  the  Report,  hut  v,  rre  inadvertently  oinilteil.] 

1  KT  1. 

I.    ASSETS. 

Real  Entato,  Biiildiiig«  and  Improvenientfi f3l2,  OfiO  00 

11.    RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  Dec.  1,  1870 .'. f  1,792  98 

Cnwent  Expenno  Appropriation 9, 000  00 

Interest  College  and  SeTniuar>' Fnnd .,.,.  12,445  99 

Hmeani  Fond - 1,875  00 

Appropriation  forFenee 1,300  00 

Tnltlonfera,  Model  Sehool 3,252  00 

Total  roociptfl ^f^J.-Wr)  97 

in.     EXPENDITURES. 

Fen^eabont  GronmU $1,200  00 

ImprovementB and Kepaire 1,686  .34  * 

ForaitiiTe 56  70 

Fuel 603  50 

Legal  Servioea* 10  00 

Janitor's  Suppliee 79  04 

Maries. 23, ««  50 

Printing  and  Adveriisiing,  Books  and  Stationery 1,110  43 

Xzpreos,  PoBtage,  etc 504  72 

lasiinuice 875  00 

Trostee's  Expcnsew 426  10 

ChemiisaLB 42  85 

Total  eash  expenditures $294,942  24 

RESOURCES  AND  INABILITIES. 

Cash  OD  hand  Dec.  1, 1871 t71  73 


• 


Salaries  and  Wagee  unpaid 12,283  33 

Bails  due , 2,380  11 

$4.  ora  4J 
BalanoeagalnBt  the  Institution fi^l  71 

Vol.  11—40 
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1  sys. 

I.    ASSETS. 
Real  EstAte,  Buildings  and  Iniprovenients |313,^''4_C0 

IL    RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  Dec.  1, 1871 |71  T3 

Carrent  Expense  Appropriation 9,000  00 

Interest  (83.24)  College  and  Seminary  Fund 13,444  91 

Museum  Appropriation SITO^O 

Library  Appropriation l,l«ro 

Repairs  Appropriation '. 1.500  CO 

Care  of  Grounds  Appropriation 3*5  W 

Expenses  of  Tnuitees  Appropriation 750  « 

Fuel  A  ppropriation 1, 133  50 

Janitor's  Supply  Appropriation 130  80 

Chemistry  Fund  Appropriation 8.2SOO0 

Tuition  in  Model  School 3,3M  K 


Total , ■  »HWM07 

in.    EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries |2S,44t!M 

Museum,  Curator's  Salary  and  Improvements S,3I633 

Library 32111 

Repairs.  .-. 4»3l 

Care  of  Grounds 413  0* 

Expense  of  Trustees 4t^0i 

Fuel fiS41 

Janitor's  Supplies 4$ft 

Printing.  Advertising  and  Stationery MS  14 

Insurance 30  9 

Labor,  Hauling  Water,  etc ION 

Express,  Postage,  etc : 87* 

Total lai.SfrM 

RESOURCES  AND  LIABILITIES. 
Cash  now  on  hand |3,2S9 

Salaries  nni>aid 92.44jt0' 

Bills  now  due &,3S 


Total  liabilities tJJTJ^ 

Balance  against  the  Institution H  SOj 


I,  Richard  Edwards,  President  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  do  hereby  certify  that  tW 
above  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  Dnances  of  the  Institution,  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  1. 1879. 

RICHARD  EDWA]U>S.  Pmnilnl 


REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


ADAMS — John  H.  Black. 

I  am  pleaai^d  to  say  thai  tho  schools  in  Adams  county  have  been  prosperous  during  the  past  year  ; 
th«y  liave  heen  urell  attended,  and  many  of  the  school  directors  are  becoming  more  punctual  and  effi- 
cient in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  frequently  visiting  their  schools  and  seeing  that  nothing  on  their 
part  is  wanting  to  insure  success.    A  lively  interest  is  also  manifested  by  our  people,  and  the  disposi- 
ti<m  to  have  good  schools  even  at  an  increased  cost,  is  becoming  very  general.    The  old-fashioned 
"cheap  teacher"  is  not  so  much  sought  after  ;  that  a  man  will  teach  for  small  wages  has  ooasod  to  be  a 
n>coinmendation,  and  good  teachers  at  good  wages,  are  in  demand.    Our  county  is  well  supplied  with 
good,  comfortable  school  houses,  convenient  and  well  arranged,  and  many  of  Uiem  amply  furnTshed 
vith  apparatus,— globes,  maps,  charts,  blackboards,  &c.    There  is  a  general  feeling  that  our  public 
ic^iools  are  our  country^'s  hope;  that  where  all  are  voters,  all  must  be, educated ;  tJiat intelligence,  wis- 
dtnn  and  virtue  are  the  only  safeguards  of  our  Republican  form  of  government,  the  basis  of  national 
prosperity  and  our  free  institutions.    This  feeling  will  ever  cherish,  protect  and  foster  our  public 
schools. 

The  greatest  difficulty  under  which  our  schools  seem  to  bo  laboring  at  present,  is  a  want  of  a  suffi* 

dent  supply  of  efficient  teachers  and  a  nuiibrm  system  of  organization,    liy  organization  I  mean  the 

clamilicatiou  and  Internal  arrangement  of  the  school.    This  work  is  now  almost  universally  left  to  tho 

teacher,  and,  notwithstanding  its  great  importance,  is  often  very  inefficiently  done.    Many  toaohers 

are  young  and  inexperienced  and  really  do  not  know  how  to  do  this  work ;  there  are  others  that  would 

probably  teach  well,  but  they  have  not  the  tact  and  ability  necessary  to  enable  them  to  contend  sue- 

cenfuUy  with  the  difficulties  attending  this  work  of  organization.    The  teacher  often  finds  pupils  of 

every  degree  of  advancement,  and  books  of  every  size  and  of  many  kinds ;  he  finds  pupils  stammering 

along  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  readers  that  cannot  read  well  In  second  and  third ;  he  finds  that  he  must 

either  have  a  great  multiplicity  of  classes  or  have  books  discarded  and  otJhen  provided  in  their  stead ; 

he  finds  that  to  enable  the  pupils  to  proceed  with  Justice  to  themsdves,  many  of  them  must  be  put 

liurn  the  sixth  to  the  third,  and  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  to  the  second  reader.    And  so  he  finds  himself 

encompassed  ^ith  difficulties  on  every  hand.    But  the  directors  neglect  to  do  their  duty,  the  teacher 

'U  not  equal  to  the  task,  or  if  he  is,  dislikes  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  unwilBng  parents  and  pupils, 

and  so  the  school  wears  along  till  the  three,  four  or  six  months  are  ended,  without  organization,  clasai- 

fteatioa  or  system,  and  Uttle  or  notliing  is  accomplished.    I  have  frequently  found  twenty  to  thirty 

ctassee  in  one  school,  with  forty  to  sixty  recitations  daily.    Of  course  such  an  arrangement  is  fatal  to 

sicceae.    What  is  the  remedy!    I  answer  an  organization  that  shall  stand  from  term  to  term,  and 

from  year  to  year ;  that  shall  stand  for  this  teacher  and  for  tho  next ;  an  organization  established  by 

tho  proper  authorities,  that  shall  permanently  fix  the  number  and  kinds  of  grades  or  classes  that  shall 

CQDstitate  tho  school.    Then  let  each  pupil  be  put  in  the  class  or  grade  to  which  ho  properly  belongs, 
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and  let  him  be  promoted  to  the  next  grade  only  when  he  has  thoroughly  mastered  everything  oontainad 
in  the  lower  grade,  Ida  right  to  promotion  to  he  dotenuined  by  stated  exauiinationH  held  by  or  iu  the 
prese^e  of  th«»  school  officers,  upon  whose  authority  alono  he  is  to  be  promoted.  ThiB  would  secure 
thoroughness  as  well  as  system  and  uniformity ;  and  the  record  would  show  each  succeeding  teacher 
the  stAndiug  and  grade  of  every  pupil,  and  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  up  the  school 
where  his  predecessor  left  it,  and  move  it  along  over  the  couroo  marked  out.  Wo  have  arranged  a  ''•ya- 
tem  of  grade"  in  this  county,  have  dassified  or  graded  several  schools,  and  are  satisfied  that  vitk 
proper  effort  and  interest,  the  plan  will  succeed.  Wo  hope,  ultimately,  to  grade  on  this  plan  evtrj 
school  in  this  county. 

The  New  School  Law,  especially  that  part  of  it  which  re<iuirea  teachers  to  pass  an  examinatiuii  ia 

the  natural  sciences,  was  met  by  the  general  approval  of  a  largo  majority  of  our  people.    Even  maoi' 

.  of  our  best  informed  and  most  active  educational  workers,  seem  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  our  acbools 

are  hardly  ready  for  the  change ;  tlmt  the  step  is  too  great,  and  the  ground  covered  too  broad  to  be 

reached  by  the  ordinary  district  school. 

With  our  short  school  period,  lasting  on  an  average  only  about  three  yeai's,  more  or  less,  there  is  tht* 
utmost  need  of  the  most  careful  selection  of  wliat  is  essential.  In  our  district  schools  we  can  acarccly 
hope  to  do  more  than  give  the  pupil  a  rudimentary  education — an  odnoatiou  that  shall  form  the 
groundwork  of  all  his  future  progress  in  knowledge.  The  course  of  study,  theu,  ought  to  cootain 
only  those  things,  a  knowledge  of  which  wiU  be  of  the  greatest  practical  value  to  the  pupil.  It  cannoi 
contain  all  those  things  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  world  iu  which  ho  lives,  and  the  iustitutioDs  aad 
character  of  the  human  species  of  which  the  pupil  is  an  individual,  for  the  time  is  too  short ;  therefore 
we  ought  to  aim  to  give  to  the  pupil  a  practical  knowledge  of  those  branches  which  will  bo  of  th« 
greatest  value  in  after  Ufo, — a  knowledge  which  ho  may  apply  to  any  one  of  the  many  trades  or  pn>fr««- 
ions.  Every  boy  and  girl  will  find  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  geograjihy  us^^fol 
in  any  sphere  of  life  that  he  or  she  may  be  colled  upon  to  iill.  Whatever  occupation  they  may  follow, 
these  branches  will  assist  thorn.  Of  these  branches  reading  is  perhaps  of  the  first  importance.,  becanste 
by  it  the  pupil  is  enabled  to  pursue  independent  study,  and  extend  his  investigations  long  after  hu  u 
denied  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  Of  man's  instruments  the  most  wonderful  is  language.  Ills  whole  rational 
existence  depends  upon  it.  Some  special  study  of  Uiis  wonderful  instrumentality  lias  boon  deemed  es- 
sential, in  all  systems  of  education.  Hence  wo  place  the  study  of  grammar  next  in  importance.  Uit^ 
tory  may  well  succeed  grammar,  for  grammar  prepares  the  way  for  it  by  analyzing  the  human  mind 

as  exhibited  and  mirrored  in  language.    Thus  we  have  as  the  most  useful  and  essential  broaches,  «r- 
I 
thogmphy,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar  and  history.    To  these  may  be  wry 

properly  added  the  habits  ofoharact«r  formed  iu  a  well  disciplined  school,  such  as  onler,  neatai'Vi^ 

punctuality,  industry,  truthfulness,  &c.,  &c    These  then  are  the  essential  branches  and  oome  within 

the  legitimate  sphere  of  the  oommon  or  district  school ;  and  nothing  sHould  interfere  Jwith  their  moil 

speedy  and  thorough  acquirements.    They  are,  in  themselves,  the  moans  by  which  all  other  knavf 

e<lge  may  be  acquired, — ^the  sword  tiiat  shall  sever  the  Qordiau  knot  and  enable  its  possessor  to  c«b> 

quer  the  world  of  science. 

Above  and  beyond  these  Just  named  studies,  and  which  foiin  a  complete  elementary  course,  follow 
the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  of  the  higher  mathematics,  of  those  Uuiguagcs  from  which  our  oma  la  i 
derived,  or  are  kindred  to  it  and  the  liteiatore  thereof. 

These  studies  in  their  proper  development  very  properly  form  a  higher  course  of  study  and 
usually  commenced  in  the  high  school.    Thus  wo  have  two  distinct  courses, — the  demcoitary  and  tht 
higher.    Now  arises  the  important  question :    Cau  our  district  schools  impart  a  thorough  knowle^p* 
of  the  elementary  branches  and  yet  have  time  to  bostow  on  any  or  all  of  the  higher  studios !     I  think  ' 
not.    At  least  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  a  very  material  advancement  will  have  to  bo  made  hdtn 
it  can  be  done.    So  long  as  our  district  schools  Coil  to  impart  a  thorough  knowlodgo  of  tho 
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bnuiehes,  it  is  difficult  to  »oe  what  advantage  is  to  be  deriyed  &om  an  introduction  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences. Under  the  existing  condition  of  onr  schools  it  is  evident  that  in  most  cases  that  time  given  to 
the  aciences  most  be  taken  from  the  study  of  that  which  is  of  much  greater  practical  importa^e  to 
the  pupils,  and  this  too  without  the  possibility  of  imparting  more  than  the  merest  smattering ;  indeed  we 
can  scarcely  hope  to  impart  even  a  theoretic  insight^  to  say  nothing  of  a  practical  knowlotlge  of  the 
genend  dements.  Is  it  not  possible  that  we  are  attempting  to  push  our  district  schools  just  a  littlo 
t0o&st!  Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  let  them  occupy  a  medium  and  normal  sphere  and  leave  the 
lu^bw  course  to  our  high  schools  and  colleges  ?  The  immediate  effect  of  the  new  law  has  been  to 
cauM  a  scarcity  of  teachers  and  compel  the  use  of  some  very  indifferent  material.  Many  of  our  old 
and  efficient  teachers,  rather  than  qualify  themselves  undfr  the  new  law,  have  givim  up  teaching  alto- 
geUisr ;  these  places  we  have  been  compelled  to  fill  with  new  begiancro,  who  not  only  know  nothing 
of  tto  natural  sciences  but  very  little  of  teaching.  Another  effect  is  that  we  are  compelled  to  relax 
oar  eflforts  in  perfect  the  orgonissation  and  raise  tlie  standard  of  our  schools,  and  concentrate  our  ener- 
gies  in  an  eflbrt  to  get  a  knowledge— a  smattering  perhaps— of  the  natural  sciences.  This  we  have 
attempted  to  do  by  means  of  classes  and  institutes  and  by  encouraging  individual  effort,  but  with 
what  success  I  shall  not  attempt  to  say.  Altogetlier  the  effect  of  the  law  for  the  present,  at  least,  is 
to  prevent  any  advancement,  ii'  not  to  insure  an  actual  retrogression. 


BOO>H^E— Wm.  IL  Durham. 

By  crnnparing  stiititttics  of  the  pivMcnt  year  with  1k70,  I  (iud  that  theru  hus  faUeii  off  in  utinibers  iv- 
ported  under  31  years  of  age  in  this  county  650,  making  a  ilecroase  of  over  10  por  cent,  in  two  yeai-s. 
We  have  7.5  districts  with  as  many  school  houses  in  good  condition,  with  on  curollmcut  of  3*507  pupils. 
Many  of  our  esperienced  teachers  have  loft  the  profession  of  teaching,  for  the  preseni,  and  have  en- 
rolled themselves  as  pupils  in  the  school  room,  and  their  places  have  to  be  supplied  with  provisional 
teachers,  whose  salaries  are  apt  to  bo  quite  too  high,  asking  and  receiving  nearly  the  same  compensa- 
tion as  well  exi>erionced  teachers— ixe<iuently  the  work  of  inexperienced  directors.  The  only  ground 
for  increased  salaries  is  a  bettor  grade  of  instruction,  and  the  only  available  means  by  which  wo  can 
hope  to  have  a  sufGcient  number  of  teachers  who  are  qualified  for  the  work  is  a  system  of  county  in- 
•titutes  supported  by  the  State— the  County  Superintendent  comi)elling  each  teacher  to  receive  its 
benefits,  or  have  the  power  to  withhold  certificates  from  them.  A  supply  of  well  qualified  teachers  is 
what  we  most  need  ati>rescnt  in  this  county  to  make  our  schools  Just  what  they  should  be. 

The  new  law  which  wont  into  operation  the  first  of  July  last,  in  tho  main,  is  good  and  practical  ex- 

e^t  in  two  or  three  particulars.    The  clause  allowing  boards  of  supervisors  to  be  tlio  Judges  as  to  the 

amount  of  time  to  be  spent  in  school  visitation  oiul  suporvision  by  tho  County  Superintendent,  cannot 

6il  to  work  bad  results.     An  oflicor  holding  tho  Important  position  of  superintendent  of  schools, 

ifbould  not  bo  narrowed  down  to  tho  illiberal  views  which  often  control  county  courts  and  boai'ds  of 

iciqiervlsors  in -their  oflicial  acts  in  lelation  to  school  interests.    Thorough  snpcr\-ision  is  nccossar^',  but 

'  we  can  have  but  little  hope  from  that  direction.    Tho  now  law  is  objectionable  in  retiuiring  oil  distri- 

i.lntable  fonda  to  bo  apportionwl  to  districts  on  tho  census  of  children  under  21  years  of  age,  in  each. 

;By  this  provision  there  is  no  reward  offered  by  the  Stale  to  districts  for  continuing  their  schools  be- 

9«hI  tho  minimum  of  time  required.    Tho  old  law  was  nuiterially  better  iu  that  re.Hpect.    There  should 

ll»  some  definite  provision  made  by  law  for  the  encouragement  and  maintenance  of  teachers'  insti- 

iatis.    In  order  to  have  good  schools,  we  nuist  have  Uaiued  teacherH. 
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BROT\T^— John  P.  Eichmond. 

I  regret,  exceedingly,  an  inability  to  report  anything  of  importanoo  in  regard  to  the  achools  of  Biowb 
county.    The  inability  arisea  fiDm  Uio  fact  that  I  have  not  visited  or  seen  the  aohools  ainoe  tbe  pat- 
sago  of  the  special  act  of  April  16,  1869,  applicable  to  Brown  and  Schuyler  counties.    That  law  made 
it  discretionary  with  the  county  board  to  have  the  schools  vLsitod  by  the  County  Superiutendent.  m 
nut.    They  did  not  authorize  him  to  do  so;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Brown  county  was  prohibited  i^m  school  visitation  until  the  adoption  of  the  present  oooAtltiitkn. 
and  that  the  first  act  of  the  legislature  under  it  has  made  the  performance  of  the  duty  dopeodent  npoa 
the  caprice  of  the  county  board  as  to  his  successor,  I  have  not  felt  it  prudent  or  oxi>odient  to  diaohargt 
that  duty.    If  I  were  to  do  so,  it  would  necessarily  double  my  claims  (which  are  in  litigation)  npoa 
the  county,  against  the  wishes  of  a  minority  of  the  people,  as  expressed  by  the  county  board,  or  I 
must  discharge  the  duty  without  compensation^  neither  of  which  is  very  desirable.    lu  this  oonaec- 
tiun,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  a  few  remarks  upon  the  new  law.    I  will  not  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  nzp 
iug  or  recommending  any  change  in  its  provisions.    I  did  not  submit  anything  at  an  earlier  date,  spe 
cially  upon  the  law,  from  Uiis  very  consideration^ that  I  determined,  for  substantial  reaaons,  to  ab«taia 
from  all  recommendations.    Is'^overtholess,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  commend  where  I  think  it  proper,  and 
to  criticise  and  animadvert  whore  applicable.    I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  after  much  thought 
aud  deliberation,  that  the  law,  in  some  respects,  makes  considerable  advancomont,  and  then  again 
makes  considerable  retrogression.    In  other  words,  to  use  the  language  of  the  militia  captaia,  whra  fas 
commauded  his  company  to  advance  one  step  forward,  and  then  to  advance  two  steps  backward.    The 
advancement  is  in  raising  the  stantlard  in  the  qiuUilication  of  candidates  for  teaching,  and  the  intn- 
ducliuu  of^  the  nitural  sciences — ^i^hysiulogy  and  hygiene — ^into  the  schools.    If  it  liavo  no  other 
results,  it  will,  if  pei-sistcd  in.  lift  the  teacher  out  of  the  old  ruts;  that  is,  if  he  can  by  aaaiduoua 
cation  lift  himself  out  of  them.    If  he  has  not  sufficient  stamina  aud  energy  to  do  so,  ho  will  heiur 
ivtiro  from  the  profession.    The  provisional  certificate  may  be  woU  enough  to  give  the  teachers  tu 
for  pre]>aration,  but  if  the  law  is  intended  to  be  effective,  it  ought  to  be  temporary.    As  Ion;; 
is  an  avenue  of  escape,  there  will  bo  some  to  avail  themselves  of  it.    As  to  the  introductieai  of  ths 
nntunJ  sciences  into  the  district  schools,  generally,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  wiU  take  cansid«taUi 
time  to  do  so.    Porseverance,  however,  in  anything  that  is  at  all  practicable,  oveioomos  all  nhntirha 
In  the  meautiine,  lot  the  teachers  be  first  qualified  to  teach  them ;  bo  required  to  enlarge  the  ciirle  sC 
their  knowledge  and  general  intelligence,  aud  prepared  to  meet  any  exigency  of  the  law,  or  tbe 
room,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  obstacles  will  at  once  be  surmounted.    If  the  scntimcat  of 
people  as  at  present  constituted,  is  to  be  considered  as  conclusive,  the  introduction  of  the  sciences 
the  schools  is  uncalled  for  and  unnecessar)*.    But  so  it  almost  always  ts  in  all  innovations, 
good  or  evil  in  themselves. 

H  The  law  is  rotrogressive^  in  my  Judgment,  in  the  fact  that  school  visitation  is  made  dependent  ni 
the  volition  of  the  county  board  of  each  county ;  and  in  truth  the  entire  routine  of  duties  is  suhj 
to  a  controlling  influence  by  the  board  in  the  submission  to  their  determination  of  the  en  tiro 
of  days  to  be  occupied  by  the  County  Superintendent  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  The  iMMod 
may  allow  none,  may  allow^  a  few  days,  may  allow  many.  In  some  counties  the  superintendent  wfl 
probably  be  allowed  to  visit  the  schools;  in  some  they  wiU  not  be  authorized  to  do  so.  Such  lec^^ 
tion  is  taiitiunount  to  special  lo;;iri1a(iou.  If  not  in  direct  confilct  with  the  letter  of  Uie  eonstitntkia  ^ 
exprt^ssediu  the  twcuty-HCcondbccLiouof  the  bccoud  article  of  that  iustrumeut>  it  certainly  oi 
venes  its  spirit.  If  the  legislatui-e  is  prohibited  from  doing  a  certain  thing,  it  cannot  dule^nUc 
to  do  that  same  thing  to  a  suboi'diuate  or  local  authority.    If  one  local  authority  can  give  a 
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local  character  to  the  law,  and  onothor  a  (Ufferent  one,  the  law  to  all  intouis  andpurpoHes,  liecomen  H))e- 
daL  Another  act  of  the  Minie  description  ia  tlio  atock  law,  tlio  application  of  which  ia  mode  Biibjec 
to  adoption  or  rejection  by  tlie  voto  of  the  counties.  If  adopted  by  one  comity  and  rpjectijtl  by 
aaother  by  local  anthority,  the  law  becomes  special  to  both  coontics.  I  maintain,  whatever  may  be 
the  opinion  of  others,  that  such  legislation  is  repugnant  to  the  constitution.  According  to  my  view 
the  temper  of  the  last  General  Assembly,  or  of  the  first  one  under  the  present  constitution,  was  to  de- 
gmle  the  office  of  County  Saperiuteudent  of  Schools,  rather  than  abolish  it,  and  transfer  its  duties  to 
•ometown  constable  or  overseer  of  the  poor.  No  provisions  are  made  for  county  institutes ;  no  oflico 
to  be  provided  for  County  Superintoudents.  My  views  upon  the  subject  of  institutes,  coiuity  and 
StstCf  the  State  associations  of  County  Superintendents,  as  well  as  upon  the  ofBce  of  County  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools,  were  Bubmitte<l  in  my  last  report,  aixdl  shall  not  reiterato  them  hero.  With  no  money 
to  employ  suitable  lecturers,  with  no  encouragement  from  outside  sources,  even  with  the  most  indo- 
mitable will  and  pluck,  how  can  County  Superintendents  discharge  their  whole  dnt}'  in  regard  to  teaeli- 
ets'  tnstitnte*?  I  omitted  to  call  tho  county  convf  ntion  or  institutes  together  last  Aupint — the  cus- 
tomary time — to  enable  the  teachers  to  attoud  the  State  institute  at  Normal,  devoted  almost  excln- 
rively  to  the  new  branches.  How  many,  if  any,  of  our  teachers  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege,  I 
am  unable  to  state. 


CALITOUX— Solomon  Lam>iy. 

I  think  I  can  report  the  cause  of  education  in  this  county  as  prospering.  Wlien  I  took  charge, 
nearly  three  years  ago,  I  found  but  little  intoi^st,  except  what  was  manifested  in  disputes  with 
taaehers  and  general  faultflndings.  Granting  certificates  only  on  careful  examinations  for  a  time  left 
many  of  the  schools  vacant  and  caused  much  complaint,  but  it  has  workeil  like  a  charm.  Tho  recipl- 
nts  of  certiilcatos  took  them  with  a  feeling  of  responsibility  which  was  confirmed  bj-  regular  visita- 
tfon  of  their  several  schools.  As  a  result  many  of  the  schools  have  a  standing  beyond  tho  require- 
ments of  the  law,  and  others  are  gradually  coming  up  to  these  requirements.  The  question  to  the 
q>plicant  is  no  longer  one  of  sahtry,  but  one  of  fitness.  Much  of  this  change  is  due  to  the  revival 
iftfrii  of  education  abroad  in  tlie  land ;  but  more  is  due  to  the  several  school  ofilcers,  teachers  and  oiti- 
BiBs  who  have  faithfully  labored  with  mo  for  the  common  good. 

The  text-book  question  is  still  a  vexed  ono  with  us.  The  new  law  has  aettle<l  it  as  far  as  individual 
Idiools  are  concerned,  if  tho  directohi  do  their  duty,  but  it  has  faile<l  to  meet  the  wants  of  conimnni- 
tem.    Some  law  leading  to  county  uniformity  would  seem  the  best  remedy  for  this  trouble. 

Two  Institutes  have  been  held  In  tho  past  two  years,  each  with  increasing  interest ;  but  the  late 
Bgifllation  has  rendered  any  more  hopeless,  at  least  for  the  present. 


CARROLL— J.  E.  Millard. 

n  erldence  of  progress,  and  that  the  people  of  Carroll  county  are  not  indiflbrent  to  the  e<lnca- 
interestfi  of  their  children.  I  have  only  to  state  that  nine  new  school  houses  have  been  nearly  or 
■die  completed  within  the  past  year.  And  while  all  of  them  arc  creditable  buildings,  ami  decided 
apmrremeDta  upon  the  old  ones,  many  are  superior  to  the  average  of  school  houses.  Ono,  situated  In 
faitrfct  Ko.  6.  Ht  Carroll  township,  is  deserving  of  special  notice.    It  is  of  brick,  28x38,  very  sub- 
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stmitially  built,  neatly  and  tastily  finished,  ^^'ith  puinod  wood- work  and  penciled  waUfl^  oomfortikUy 
seated  and  well  ventilated.  It  cost  $1,800,  and  as*  a  "  country  school  hoase  "  it  reflects  great  crcifit 
upon  the  directors  and  the  citizens  of  the  district  in  which  it  is  located. 

Onr  county  nnd  local  institutes  have  been  well  attended,  and  have  been  productive  of  exoellflnt  i«- 
suits.  It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  regret  that  our  last  legislature  entertained  so  limited  an  epiokn  «f 
the  educational  value  of  teachers'  institutes  as  to  repeal  that  portion  of  the  school  law  which  proridM 
for  the  payment  of  teachers  during  their  attendance  at  institutes.  The  result  of  so  unwise  SDaol 
will  be  to  greatly  lessen  the  value  and  importance  of  institutes,  if  not  to  do  away  wfth  ihem  eotirrijr. 

Evening  meetings,  at  wliich  lectures  have  been  delivered  by  the  Superintendent  and  others,  1ist» 
been  held  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  and  with  good  results.  Tiie  tendency  of  these  meetings  b 
to  awaken  greater  interest  among  the  patrons,  and  to  stir  them  up  to  more  earnest  efliorts  in  behslf  rf 
their  schools. 

I  have  issued  a  call  for  a  county  convention  of  school  ofUcors,  to  be  held  on  the  3d  of  October,  uA 
present  indications  encourage  the  belief  that  there  will  be  a  good  attendance  and  a  profitable  sesskn. 
Tlie  object  of  the  convention  is  to  discuss  the  various  provisions  of  the  new  school  law ;  to  dortorc  if 
possible,  some  plan  by  which  a  uniformity  of  text-books  may  be  secured  throughout  the  county.  moA 
to  consider  any  and  all  questions  which  may  be  brought  before  the  convention  relating  to  the  beat  is- 
terests  of  tlie  schools  of  the  couni^.  Though  a  convention  of  this  kind  is  something  new  to  me.  I 
have  reason  to  anticipate  good  results.    And  why  not  ? 

The  action  of  the  legislature,  in  providing  for  a  higher  standard  of  qualification  among  tcttchera.  it 
pretty  generally  approved.  The  act  is  no  doubt  a  wise  one ;  but  would  it  not  hi\vo  been  wiser  stil 
had  it  discriminated  more  than  it  does  between  the  roquiromenta  for  first  and  second  grade  oertii- 
cates?  Ought  applicants  for  second  grade  certificates  to  be  rctiuired  to  understand  as  maoj'of  tte 
natural  sciences  as  for  first  grade  ? 

I  cannot  close  this  paper  without  entering  protest  against  the  manner  in  which  our  last  legislaton 
disposed  of  the  county  superintendency.  If  the  oflice  is  worth  anything  to  the  people,  let  the  i^ 
qnlrements  be  for  competent  superintendents,  and  a  faithful  discharge  of  all  duties,  without  liaulai^ 
tion  or  restriction.  And  whatever  the  services  sure  worth,  whether  four,  five,  or  six  dollars  perdif; 
let  that  amount  be  paid,  with  the  understanding  that  no  duty  shall  be  neglecteil.  especially  the  i»| 
portant  duty  of  viniting  schools. 


CIIAMPAK^N— T.  R.  Leal. 

I  think  it  can  be  safely  said,  tliat  the  benefits  arising  from  our  system  of  public  schools  wet« 
more  fully  appreciated  than  at  the  present  time.    Within  the  last  two  years  thirty-five  new  scl 
liousra  have  been  built,  five  of  them  being  gnidod  scliool  buildings ;  and  the  sum  of  |361,9W  M 
been  raised  from  all  sources  for  school  purposes.    The  graded  school  buildings  and  many  of  the 
school  buildings  are  heated  and  ventilated  after  the  most  approved  system.    Our  grealMt  troabiei 
that  our  experienced  teachers  are  constantly  leaving  the  profession  to  engage  in  other  buaiiieM,  wl 
renders  it  necessary  to  prepare  raw  recniita  to  fill  their  places.    The  time  taught  In  1879  is 
than  in  1871,  and  the  attendance  better. 

For  a  time  some  excitement  prevailed  on  account  of  the  addition  of  Physiology  and  the  Xati 
Sciences  to  the  course  of  study  in  onr  common  schools.    Many  people  thought  the  new  atndies 
and  that  the  plan  was  devi8e<l  to  raise  teacher's  wages  and  benefit  booksellers.    Many  ieaclicca 
the  reqntrements  too  high  and  calculated  to  drive  them  from  their  employment.    They  were 
prepare  themselves  for  the  work  by  patient  study,  and  were  assured  that  every  possible  help 
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affiffiled  them.  They  woiked  with  zeal  and  their  efforts  were  supplemented  by  a  oonnty  normal  school 
of  three  weelcs*  dnratioii.  The  progress  of  the  teachers  in  the  new  branches  has  more  than  realized 
our  expectations,  and  now  in  most  of  our  schools  one  or  more  of  these  branches  are  being  taught. 

Beiddcfl  the  new  thoughts  and  ideas  thus  obtained  bj^  the  teachers,  a  marked  improvement  is  mani- 
fested in  the  methods  of  teaching  the  "  old  branches."  It  has  infused  new  life  into  our  school  system. 
Teachers  prepare  themselves  more  thoroughly  for  their  work^  and  the  people  begin  to  see  tliat  on 
Botany  and  Zoology  rests  nearly  all  the  material  wealth  of  the  State.  FubUc  meetings  are  called  in 
the  Tsrioos  dist^ts  fbr  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  relation  of  the  new  studies  to  the  health  and 
wealth  of  the  people. 

In  order  to  popularize  the  Natural  sciences  as  fkr  as  possible,  we  propose  to  establish  a  Natural  HiS' 
tory  Department  in  onr  county  tair,  and  to  offer 

PRBUIUMS 

Fer  the  best  collection  of  staffed  birds. 

"  * '  "        haired  and  furred  animals. 

•*  **  injurious  insects. 

"  "  useful  insects. 

"  "  the  Order  Lepidoptera. 

GlTing  branch,  class,  order,  family  and  genera  of  each. 
Best  collection  of  noxious  plants. 
'  *  '  *       useftil  plants. 

"  '*       beautiful  plants. 

"  *  *        ftmgns  growths. 

* '  '  *        monstrous  growths. 

"  *  *       collection  of  woods  dressed  to  show  the  grain. 

'  *  •  •       leaves. 

With  analysis  of  each. 

Best  coUection  of  building  stone. 
* '   pencil  drawings  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  com,  and  greatest  variety  of  leaves. 

The  list  might  be  extended,  but  enough  is  given  to  show  the  scope  of  the  work.  The  people  will 
l&os  be  bronglit  in  direct  contact  with  the  results  of  these  studies  and  will  look  upon  them  with 
ftvor. 

We  hope  the  Legislature  will  give  these  studies  a  fair  trial.  We  have  little  use  for  Arithmetio  with- 
Mt  phmts  and  aninials ;  and  little  use  for  anything  in  this  world  without  health.  Let  these  great  lead  - 
hg  soieoces  take  their  true  place  in  our  school  course,  and  let  the  subordinate  studies,  Geography, 
iiithaietie  and  Grammar,  no  longer  usurp  their  place  by  shutting  the  book  of  nature  from  the  stu- 
int,  dwarfing  his  observation,  and  making  him  a  stranger  in  the  land  of  his  birth.  I  am  glad  to  state 
1^  more  teachers*  classes'  have  been  organized  in  the  county  than  ever  before.  They  meet  once  a 
PMk  to  recit«  and  arrange  lessons  for  study.  These  lessons  are  not  confined  to  the  new  branches. 
Iipeclal  attention  is  given  to  Phonic  Analysis  by  these  classes.  Each  teacher  is  required  to  exercise 
he  elaas  in  torn  without  using  a  book.    This  course  has  a  tendency  to  make  them  independent,  ready 


CLAEK— WiLLLiM  T.  Adams. 

of  acbools  in  this  oonnty  is  not  as  good  as  I  would  like,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  they 
l»  iuspwilag;   Some  of  the  obttades  are :  Irregular  attendance  of  pupils ;  indiffearence  of  directors ; 
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a  fftiloTQ  of  parents  and  others  to  co-operate  with  teachers,  and  a  prc^adioe  against  our  school  law.  I 
am  pleased  to  know,  however,  that  these  obstacles  are  all  diminishing.  Our  people  are  beginning  to 
take  more  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  inquire  more  for  good  teachers  instead  of  cbesp  onea 
They  are  improving  their  school  houses  and  building  new  ones ;  quite  a  number  have  been  bniltdmng 
the  last  two  years ;  one  in  Casey  (brick)  that  cost  some  six  thousand  dollars:  one  in  Martinsville  ((rid[ 
and  slate  roof)  that  cost  about  eight  thousand ;  also  at  Marshall,  they  have  purchased  a  large  Uine 
story  brick  building  (formerly  occupied  as  a  college)  and  are  making  necessary  repairs.  Sevonl  good 
frame  buildings  have  been  pnt  up  in  the  country  also.  Directors  are  furnishing  maps,  globes,  etc.  ^ 
in  many  districts. 

The  greatest  objection  to  the  school  law  is,  that  the  directors  have  too  much  power.  I  think,  07- 
self,  that  directors  should  consult  the  people  in  regard  to  hiring  teachers ,  and  where  a  minority « 
certain  number  request  it  by  petition,  they  should  be  allowed  by  vote  to  reject  or  choose  whom  ikej 
wish  to  teach  for  them. 

In  regard  to  the  elements  of  natural  science  being  introduced  into  our  oommon  aohools,  andreqninBl 
teachers  to  be  able  to  teach  them,  the  only  objection  I  have  heard  is,  that  it  is  requiring  too  maekst 
once:  that  Physiology  and  Natural  Philosophy  was  sufficient  for  some  years.  Most  of  our  teadicn 
M«  satisfied  with  the  new  branches  and  seem  determined  to  quidify  themselves  for  teaching  tfaeai  as 
soon  as  they  can.    Some,  of  course,  are  looking  out  for  some  oth&c  employment. 

There  has  been  no  school  or  institute  in  this  county  for  the  express  purpose  of  qualifying  teacboi 
for  an  examination  in  the  natural  sciences.  I  have  urged  teachers  to  study  those  branches  and  qnafi^ 
themselves,  as  soon  asponsible,  for  teaching  them ;  but'have  given  them  to  understand  that  they  neri 
not  expect  to  do  that  work  in  a  few  weeks,  or  even  months. 

We  held  our  annual  Institute  last  summer,  which  was  very  well  attended.  Our  own  teachers  aal 
myself  conducted  the  exercises.  We  had  a  very  able  lecture  delivered  on  Mental  Indolence,  by  Ik. 
Haywood,  of  Casey.  I  gave  a  lecture  myself  on  the  mental,  physical,  moral  and  refigisas 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  teachers.  It  was  listened  to  very  attentively,  and  I  trust  wiB  be  tht 
means  of  accomplishing  much  good. 

In  visiting  schools,  I  find  some  teachers  doing  better  work  than  I  expected,  but  some  not  domg  as 
well.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  seem  glad  to  see  me,  and  listen  with  respect  and  attention  to  what  I 
say  to  them.  I  frequentiy  liave  pupils  thank  me  and  say  "you  have  done  ns  good."  I  aim  to 
out  (privately)  the  errors  and  defects  of  teachers,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  are  or  sena  to 
needed.  I  often  conduct  a  recitation  myself  for  the  benefit  of  the -teacher,  and  in  that  way  give 
an  idea  of  how  I  would  teach. 

A  competent  person  can  accomplish  great  good  by  visiting  schools,  both  In  regard  to  educalkn 
morals ;  and  I  am  very  sorry  that  our  Legislature  thought  best  to  leave  that  matter  in  the  hands  m 
boards  of  supervisors.    If  visiting  schools  in  one  county  is  a  good  thing,  it  certainly  la  in  aD,  tfi 
should  be  provided  for  by  a  general  law ;  and  if  it  is  not  a  good  thing,  it  should  be  aboUahed  entirely. 


CLAY— 0.  H.  MUBBAY. 

In  submitting  my  report  upon  the  condition  of  schools  in  Clay  county,  I  shall  frnnkly  adhere  to  < 
directions  given  to  note  the  "difficulties  and  encouragements,  signs  of  progress  and  letiogivasisn, 
equal  candor  and  ftUIness.*' 

We  have  those  among  ns  who  cannot  accept  the  doctrine  that  the  State  has  a  right  to  tax  the  ] 
to  educate  its  fntora  dtiacus.    They  are  skeptical  about  the  value  of  adnoation,  and  bettetr* 
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n&t  eommnnity  can  be  as  pttmperouB  and  moral  aa  one  enlightened  by  achoola  and  onltore.  Tbese,>f 
ooane,  argne  that 'education  does  not  pay,  and  take  stand  againat  the  schools  or  any  of  the  aids  that 
render  them  profitable  or  efficient.  By  many  of  such  the  superintendent  is  regarded  as  a  legalised 
tUef;  filching  the  hard  earnings  of  the  people,  and  "causing  a  large  ezi>enditure  of  the  people's  money, 
irithont  being  of  any  beueflt  to  them."  If  a  teachers'  institnte  is  held  to  improve  the  teachers  of  the 
eoimty,  and  render  them  more  valuable  to  the  public,  or  call  out  and  foster  the  inollnation  of  those  who 
are  disposed  to  enter  tibo  teacher's  calling,  and  thereby  increase  the  number  of  good  teachers  for  the 
eoanty,  the  conductor  of  such  an  effort  has  his  motived  impugned,  end  is  comforted  by  being  denounced 
as  a  swindler  and  cheat.  Such  are  some  of^the  discouragements  that  baflle  reform.  It  requires  a  most 
hopeftil  temperament  and  unswerving  fSaith  to  contend  with  patient  purpose  against  snch  adverse  cir- 


I  nmst  say,  however,  in  Justice  to  our  people,  that  I  do  not  believe  a  minority  of  them  sympathise 
with  this  anfHendly  feeling  towards  the  county  superintendent.  There  is  a  large  number  of  onr  dti- 
fsoa  whom  I  know  to  be  staunch  supporters  of  the  public  school  system,  and  who  would  go  to  any 
reasonable  extent  to  sustain  any  measure  that  will  increase  the  efficiency  or  progress  of  our  educsp 
tional  Intereats.  Many  truly  appreciate  the  value  of  learning  and  its  influence  upon  society,  and  are 
very  tnxiens  that  their  children  should  be  well  educated.  Such  persons  are  of  inestimable  value  in 
sustaining  the  cause  of  the  schools.  As  those  are  ever  stronger  who  are  on  the  side  of  right,  so  I  find, 
In  every  district  where  there  are  even  but  two  or  three  families  that  have  a  strong  iiiith  in  education, 
a  better  moral  sentiment  prevails,  and  a  disposition  to  have  a  thorough  school.  In  such  neighborhoods 
good  teachers  are  sought  for,  and  a  lively  interest  is  manifested  in  the  welfitre  of  the  schools. 

It  is  a  good  exhibit  for  our  people  to  mention  that,  within  the  past  three  years,  thirty^>ne  new  school 
honaes  have  been  built  in  our  county.  This  number  includes  more  than  one-third  of  the  districts  of 
the  county.  These  houses  cost  from  $600  to  $1000  each,  and  are  generally  commodious  and  wdl  far* 
Biahed.  The  most  of  them  are  well  supplied  with  school  ftimiture,  some  having  inm  fhune  seats.  The 
aborigiual  old  hovela  that  wwe  erected  in  the  pioneer  days,  and  have  outlived  their  usefulness,  are  fast 
becoming  things  of  the  past  We  have  but  one  slalvseated  school  house  remaining  in  the  county,  and 
(hat  win  meet  its  doom  next  summer.  Many  of  our  school  houses  are  inclosed  by  good  fences,  the 
yaids  are  set  with  trees,  and  considerable  taste  is  displayed  in  giving  the  locality  a  neat  and  inviting 
kok.  All  such  efforts  have  had  my  heartiest  sympathy.  Children  are  not  likely  to  be  imbued  with  a 
high  sense  of  responsibility  towards  their  school  duties,  in  a  district  where  the  glass  are  out  of  the 
aebool  house  windows,  the  door  shattered  and  swinging  on  one  hinge,  and  where  the  hogs  take  refnge 
sither  in  or  under  the  bouse. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  progress,  is  the  lack  of  teachers.  This  season  they 
jn  unnanally  scarce,  the  supply  not  near  equaling  the  demand.  I  do  not  attribute  this  to  the  provi* 
riflo  in  the  law  relative  to  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences.  The  scarcity  has  its  origin  in  other 
amorm  A  lack  of  teachers  is  always  a  great  disadvantage,  as  it  prevents  much  choice  or  the  fixing  of 
a  progrcsalTe  standard  of  qualifications.  I  know  of  no  certain  remedy  to  correct  the  scarcity  of  teaoh- 
MB.  There  are  so  many  other  more  lucrative  and  more  stable  employments  to  engage  the  services  of 
ymng  peoplo,  that  many  who  are  competent  will  not  occupy  themselves  with  a  calling  so  precarious 
aad  feemponry.  In  my  Judgment  we  can  only  increase  the  number  of  teachers  by  assiduously  laboring 
t»  improve  the  schools,  and.through  them  awaken  a  desire  for  greater  excellence  and  more  thorough 
iCoHuro.    In  time,  the  ambitious  pupil  will  become  the  efficient  teacher.    The  effect  of  establishing  a 

ttj  sonnal  school  would  be  to  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  force,  but  I  doubt  if  it 
d  Immediately  augment  the  number  of  teachers. 
'    In  otder  to  enoouxage  those  who  inclined  towards  teaching,  and  to  improve  the  methods  of  instrao- 

tof  many  of  onr  teachers,  I  held  a  county  normal  institnte  of  six  weeks'  dnration  at  onr  county  seat, 
DBing  on  the  ttd  of  July  last.    Although  in  the  hottest  portion  of  the  season,  and  during  an  un- 
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usually  sickly  time,  abont  thirty  teachers  attended,  and  mnch  good  was  aooomplished.  The  metkodi 
of  our  standard  teachers — those  who  make  teaching  a  regular  business  every  year — are  greatly  iniproT- 
ing,  and  their  disposition  to  co-operate  in  any  movement  to  advance  the  standi d  of  educatioo  baa  been 
most  encouraging.  The  superintendent  acknowledges  the  obligation  he  is  under  to  thia  class,  for  tbeii 
hearty  concurrence  in  allhis  efforts  of  reform.  With  all  the  impediments  encountered,  I  feel  hopefsl 
for  the  future. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  delivered  over  forty  educational  lectures  in  the  county,  prindpallj  in 
the  country  districts.  These  have  been  made  at  night,  wherever  I  was  stopping.  In  many  cases  the 
attendance  was  quite  large,  and  much  interest  was  manifested.  The  purpose  of  those  lectures  was  is 
awaken  higher  views  in  regard  to  the  value  of  education,  and  its  beneficent  effects  upon  a  peoplsL  Whst 
is  needed,  in  many  cases,  is  the  establishment  of  a  Cuth  that  what  we  are  doing  is  not  simply  aa  act 
to  comply  with  the  law,  bu£  a  work  that  in  itself  is  of  the  highest  value. 

I  regard  the  portion  of  the  present  law  that  refers  to  the  compensation  and  duties  of  ooanty  sopoiiB- 
tendents  as  unconstitutionaL  The  more  I  reflect  upon  this  subject,  ^e  more  assured  I  am  that  tUa 
view  is  correct  The  fifth  section  of  article  eight  of  the  constitution  makes  it  obligatocy  thai  the  Le- 
gislature shall  ''prescribe  by  law"  the  "qualifications,  powers,  duties,  compensation,  time  and  maiuHc 
of  election,  and  term  of  office"  of  county  superintendents.  The  Legislature  cannot  refer  any  portlca  of 
these  items  to  the  decision  of  a  county  board.  If  they  can  make  a  law  submitting  tho  qaestjoo  ti 
school  visitation  to  be  determined  by  a  county  board,  instead  of  specifically  sotting  it  forth  in  the 
statute  itself^  then  they  can  also  make  regulations  whereby  county  boards  can  differ^itly  detemiiae 
the  "qualifications"  of  their  superintendontv  or  conuuission  them  with  the  'time  and  manner  of  his 
election,"  or  make  even  his  "term  of  office"  depend  upon  a  resolution  passed  by  a  board  of  supervisees. 
The  conclusion,  then,  is  irresistible,  that  any  law  passed  by  tho  Legislature  upon  tho  subject  of  the 
county  snperintendency  must  be  specific  and  of  uniform  effect  in  all  items  mentioned  in  this  sectloa  of 
the  constitution.  No  portion  of  the  statute  can  depute  authority  to  any  one  else  to  modify  or  give  sbt 
one  tho  privilege  to  accept  a  portion  and  r(v)ect  a  portion.  They  cannot  create,  in  any  sense,  a  prori- 
sional  enactment  that  can  be  construed  one  way  in  one  section  and  another  way  in  another  sntioD. 
Whatever  they  prescribe  must  be  definitive  as  to  the  extent  of  the  "qualifications,  powers,  dniies.  com- 
pensation," etc,  of  the  superintendents  of  the  State.  If  this  view  is  coirect,  then  the  twentieth  sec- 
tion of  the  present  school  law  is  unconstitutional,  because  it  transfers  to  county  boards  the  right  to 
determine  a  i»ortion  of  the  duties  of  the  superintendent,  instead  of  prescribing  by  law  what  those  da- 
ties  shall  be.  The  oonstitution  does  not  confer  upon  the  Legislature  the  power  to  delegate  to  coonty 
boards  supervisory  discretion  in  defining  the  superintendent's  duties.  It  is  not  "prescribing  by  lav" 
those  duties,  to  enact  an  optional  law,  or  one,  any  part  of  which  shall  be  open  to  acceptance  or  re- 
lection. 


CLINTON— S.  B.  Wylie. 

During  tho  last  year  I  have  visited  all  the  schools  in  the  county  but  one,  and  am  warranted  In  statisf 
that  our  schools  stftnd  higher  than  the  previous  year.  The  teachers  of  the  county  seem  partly  to  reel- 
ize  that  the  first  ideas  of  tho  children  must  be  founded  on  living  practical  prindplea  independeat  sf 
books,  not  mere  rules  recited  and  not  understood  by  their  pupils.  Especially  is  this  true  so  far  as  a 
knowledge  of  primary  arithmetic  is  involved.  Both  exi>erienco  in  many  years'  teaching,  and  obsmra* 
tion  in  visiting  schools,  noting  the  different  methods  of  instruction,  have  thoroughly  oonvlnced  nS 
that  a  primary  written  arithmetic  in  the  hands  of  the  child  is  not  only  useless,  bat  a  positiTe  and  • 
blighting  li^ury  to  any  school. 
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Mofltof  oar  teftohen  use  tho  black-board  and  slate,  only,  in  teaching  the  elements  of  arithmetio,  and 
do  it  more  sucoeaitfully  and  in  leas  time  than  by  the  old  method  of  having  book  and  slate  in  hand. 
Tbc  papUs  of  the  former  soon  acqnire  the  habit  of  thinking  and  reasoning  for  themselves,  while  those 
of  the  latter  are  groping  in  mental  darkness,  not  only  failing  to  do  their  own  thinking,  but  must  neces- 
atrily  be  led  by  the  teacher.  It  may  be  humiliating,  yet  it  is  but  too  true,  that  we  are  as  yet  sadly 
deficient  In  well  trained  primary  teachers. 

The  mass  of  tiie  people  are  stxougly  in  favor  of  our  system  of  free  schools,  and  select  men  to  direct 
tliem  who  are  willing  to  carry  out  their  ideas.  The  school  directors  generally  are  most  eificient  oo- 
vorken;  in  fact,  in  most  districts  they  have  but  one  desire,  and  that  is  to  employ  the  best  teachers  at 
liberal  islariea. 

May  changes  in  the  new  school  law  cannot  be  regarded  as  improvements,  and  the  only  result,  in 
my  opinion,  will  be  confusion  and  dissension  in  the  schools.  The  old  law,  for  instance,  gave  the 
teacher,  perhaps,  too  much  time,  while  the  new  is  meeting  bitter  opposition  for  giving,  as  they  think, 
too  httle.  Under  the  present  law  most  of  the  schools  will  be  in  session  during  holidays,  Christmas  and 
^ew  Years— for  the  teachers  dislike  to  lose  the  time-awhile  during  this  period  one-half  of  the  pupils 
iriQ  be  eating  'family  dinners"  at  home.  It  is  needless  to  inquire  what  their  standing  will  be  in  the 
fhniTO  when  Uiey  return.  Only  one  answer  can  be  given:  half  the  pupils  must  spend  a  week  in  re- 
Tiewiiig,  while  the  others  endeavor  to  gain  lost  time.  The  sentiment  in  this  county  is :  twenty  days 
actoally  taught  ibr  a  month,  no  school  on  holidays,  and  the  teacher  to  make  up  all  lost  time. 

Uaoy  good,  plain  and  substantial  school  houses  are  being  built,  and  comfortably  furnished  as  well  as 
the  hmited  wealth  of  the  districts  permits,  guarding  as  much  as  possible  against  extravagance  on  the 
ootiide  iar  mere  show,  rather  looking  to  utility  and  comfort  on  the  inside. 

Our  teachers  have  supplied  themselves  with  the  proper  books  required  by  tho  new  law,  and  are  rap- 
idly mastering  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  giving  me  every  assurance  that  they  wiU  attend 
oar  four  weeka'  normal  session  to  be  held  during  August,  1873.  Coming  thus  prepared  by  previous 
•tody,  they  wiU  be  fully  enabled  to  receive  all  the  benefits  of  inatmction  which  the  most  competent 
and  experienced  educators  of  the  State  can  impart  in  so  brief  a  time. 


COLES— S.  J.  BovELL. 

We  liave  undoubtedly  made  some  progress  during  the  last  two  year.    Our  teachers  are  gradually 

Woming  better  qualiHed  for  their  work,  and  our  schools  are  steadily'  growing  in  eiiicioncy.    This 

''fhig  on  toward  perfection"  will  be  of  slow  growth  till  a  revolution  takes  place  in  the  minds  of  the 

waawjia  with  regard  to  the  qualifications  necessary  for  a  teacher.    In  the  selection  of  a  teacher,  not  a 

few  of  our  directors  are  impelled  by  no  higher  motive  than  to  find  the  cheapest  in  tho  market,  regard- 

laas  of  the  character  of  his  certificate  or  qualifications.    When  men  come  to  act  on  the  principle  tJiat 

the  bent  is  the  cheapest ;  when  the  demand  for  teachers  with  low-graded  certiflcatos  ceases  to  exist  at 

aoj  price ;  when  competency  becomes  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  a  position  in  the  school  room  as 

a  teadier,  then  this  great  drawback  will  be  in  a  measure  removed.    The  present  aspect  of  afihirs  seems 

te  isUloite  that  thia  generation  must  pass  away  before  it  will  be  as  difficult  for  an  incompetent  teacher 

|i»  secare  employment  as  it  now  is  for  an  incompetent  mechanic  or  artist  to  obtain  patronage.    Herein 

Bea  the  reaaoiLof  the  superiority  of  private  over  public  schools.    Few  men  have  the  audacity  to  ask, 

ar  the  pi«sitmption  to  expect,  tho  public  to  patronize  them  in  an  enterprise  in  which  success  is  contin- 

gffkt  npon  the  ability  they  bring  to  the  work.    Strong  men  are  usually  found  in  successful  private 

Xboao  not  sacceeafnl  are  of  short  duration ;  they  die  firom  want  of  patronage.    But  men 
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who  will  not  dare  to  enter  a  iirivate  school  from  a  eonscionsnoeia  of  their  own  wealneas,  do  not  heaiMe 
to  become  caudidntcH  for  poaitionn  in  onr  public  schools.  Failing,  in  a  single  term,  in  one  place,  they 
seek  and  find  another,  and  still  another  from  year  to  year.  This  is  the  rock  on  wldoh  onr  public  achooU 
are  stranded.    The  public  mind  needs  an  awakening  on  this  vital  point. 

Did  not  onr  last  Legislature  make  a  mistake  in  authorizing  proTisional  certifloites  f  The  act  reqQi^ 
ing  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  physiology  and  the  laws  of  health,  was  timdy 
boyond  question ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  provision  for  certiflcat-es  on  request  of  directors  viQ 
operate  in  a  way  to  defeat  the  intention  of  the  act.  Directors  will  take  advantage  of  this  proviaiaD  to 
their  own  hurt.  The  pressure  they  bring  to  bear  upon  examiners,  and  the  importunity  with  which 
they  besiege  them  in  favor  of  a  cheap  teacher,  will  result  in  retaining  many  incompetent  teachers  fai 
the  profession.    I  deem  it  unfortunate  that  this  provision  was  made. 

The  provision  of  ^e  law  making  school  visitation  by  county  superintendents  contingent  npom  ^ 
will  and  direction  of  county  boards,  is  equivalent  to  making  the  office  solely  clerical.  School  visltati<n 
will  be  at  ui  end,  after  the  next  election,  in  more  than  half  the  counties  in  the  State.  Hen  qnalifled 
for  the  office  cannot  be  induced  to  hold  it,  because  of  inadequate  compensation.  Just  as  well  abolish 
the  office  at  once  as  to  eliminate  from  it  its  most  important  and  valuable  function— the  only  fmiction 
rendering  the  existence  of  the  office  absolutely  necessary. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  want  of  harmony  between  sections  43  and  44  of  the  new  law.  Section  43 
authorises  directors  to  levy  a  tax  not  to  exceed  two  per  cent,  for  educational,  and  three  per  veat  for 
building  purposes.  Section  44  makes  it  th  e  duty  of  directors  to  ascertain  "  how  much  money  must  be 
raised  by  special  tax."  But  cistses  might  exist  where  '*the  how  much"  would  exceed  the  prescribed 
rate  per  cent.  If  Uie  rate  per  cent  section  is  obeyed,  then  *^the  how  much"  section,  in  certain  posriblt 
contingencies,  might  fail  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  district  To  tell  it  in  the  fewest  words,  sectkm  44 
makes  it  the  duty  of  directors  to  do  something,  which  section  43  makes  it  their  duty  not  to  do  in  cssei 
possible  to  arise.  What  are  directors  to  do  when  the  prescribed  rate  per  cent  is  insuffiotont  to  ndie 
the  necessary  amount  of  money  7  It  is  true  that  section  47  authorizes  them  to  borrow  money  for  eet- 
tain  designated  purposes,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  paying  teachers,  nor  for  proouxing  ftunilon^  fed. 
apparatus,  and  other  necessary  incidental  expenses. 


COOK— A.  G.  Lane. 

Much  has  been  done  in  upbuilding  the  school  interests  of  the  county.  Onr  County  Normal  Sebpol 
is  tlrmly  established,  and  the  people  begin  to  fully  appreciate  the  grand  work  that  it  is  aceompliabiaj^ 
There  are  now  over  one  hundred  members,  and  a  preparatory  class  of  thirty.  Thirty-one  gndnatal 
during  the  past  year.  Eighty-one  of  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  teachers  who  have  taojU 
during  the  past  year  were  graduates  of  either  the  State  or  County  normal  schools. 

The  following  summary  of  statistics  indicates  partially  the  magnitude  of  the  tmsts  oommittod  It 

my  care: 

Chicago.    County.    Tsiil 

Number  of  persons  under  SI  year  of  age 153,334 

"              *'       between 6  and  21  years  of  age. 88,919 

**          public  schools  sustained 33 

'*          pupils  enrolled 38,0XS 

"          male  teachers 31 

••          female  teachers 445 

"           teachers 476 

**          pupils  enrolled  in  private  schools 14,406 

teahers        "             "            *•        338 

**          books  in  libraries 900 
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CbicafTO.  Coanty.  Total. 

Amount  paid  to  teafihen $359,588  27  $104,104  9b  $463,693  12 

for  new  school  hooBO  and  iichool  xroundA 178,  475  79  44, 879  04  233, 347  83 

for  repain,  rents,  aohool  f^miinre  and  apparatus. .    31, 694  45  24. 383  23  56, 077  68 

township  officers 3,586  18  6,163  56  9,749  74 

on  bonds,  interest  and  special  assessment 86, 515  05  40, 979  21  197, 494  36 

for  fuel  and  incidental  expenses 76,952  20  15,576  83  93,529  03 

Total  expenditures $736,81194     $336,079  83     ^72^716 

Total  cost  per  scholar:  Chicago.       County.     Whole  county. 

Upon  school  census  (between  6  and  31) $8  35    $1186    ....    $9  00 

number  enrolled 19  37    ....    19  53    ....    19  41 


1 1 
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(i 
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PSINCIPAL  OF  TOWKBHIP  FUND. 

CWcsgO $197,001  93 

Connty 192.705  67 

TotaL $389,707  60 

Ckbuficatbs  Issukd. 

First  grade.       Seoood  grade.       Total. 
Gentlemen 36         ....  96         ....        124 

^^**« 51  ....  212         ....        963 

•  ^^  

T*rt*L 77  .*.".'."         310  .*.'.*.'        W7 

AvBRAOB  Salary  in  County. 

Gentlemen $65  45 

I*^«- 47  26 

iNSnTUTU. 

Two  institntes  have  been  held  during  the  year.  The  flrst  was  in  session  at  Oak  Park,  May  1st,  2d 
lad  3d,  1879.  Theve  were  one  hundred  and  fifteen  teachers  present.  Practical  exercises  in  the  methods 
«f  tuaeWng  yartoos  branches  were  presented  by  some  of  the  teaohera.  The  papers  presented  on  "True 
Discipline,**  "The  Model  Teacher,"  "Language  Lessons,"  and  "Keeessity  of  Preparation  for  the 
Teacher's  Work, "  awakened  a  deep  interest  The  question  of  grading  the  village  sohook  of  the  county 
was  tlioronghly  discussed,  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  teachers  that  greater 
eflBciency  .could  be  secured,  a  deeper  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  awakened,  and  better  results 
aecomplisihed  by  the  introduction  of  a  graded  course  of  study. 

Upon  Uie  passsge  of  the  new  law,  I  asked  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Cook  opunty,  to  make  an 
appropriation  of  $400  to  defiray  the  expenses  of  an  institute,  which  would  enable  the  teachers  of  the 
eeonty  to  prepare  ihemselTes  upon  the  natnral  sciences.  The  board  generously  made  the  appropria- 
tion, and  the  institute  eommenced  July  22d,  and  closed  August  16th,  1873.  There  were  one  hundred 
sad  sixteen  names  enrolled.  Professor  0.  Maroy,  of  the  Korth  Western  University  at  Evanstou,  gave 
iastracticii  in  botany  and  aoology ;  B.  L.  Dodge,  of  Palatine,  taught  physiology  and  philosophy ;  and 
JDl  &  Wentwottli,  ot  the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  conducted  an  exercise  each  day  on  the  methods 
«f  teaching.  At  the  olcae  of  the  institute  the  teachers  were  required  to  pass  a  written  examination 
1b  botsny,  aoology,  physiology  and  philosophy.  Ninety- two  of  the  teachers  passed  a  satiaCnctory  ex- 
wJTitttlffli  and  received  certificates  under  the  new  school  law. 

The  valae  of  theae  institutes  to  the  schools  of  the  coanty  is  manifested  in  the  greater  earnestness 
9ad  effleieacFy  of  teachers,  and  in  the  better  methods  of  instruction  used.  *  Teachers  who  do  not  attend 
faatitutee  will  soon  find  themselves  crowded  out  of  the  schools  by  those  who  can  do  better  work. 

In  March  last,  a  written  examination  was  held  of  eighteen  of  the  graded  schools  in  the  county,  and 
«  greater  Interest  was  awakened.    The  following  circular  was  sent  to  the  principals,  and  sealed  pack- 
of  queations  were  delivered  on  the  moming  of  the  examination : 
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EXAMINATION  OF  CLASSES  IN  THE  GRADED  SCHOOLS  OF  COOK  COUNTY. 

TIIUB9DAY,  March  21,  1872. 

The  "  first  class  questions  "  will  be  used  with  all  classes  that  have  completed  the  TarioiiA  Imnchef 
as  follows,  to- wit : 

Arithmetic— To  squaro  root. 

Orammar—AnBlytiia  and  parsing  with  definitions  of  terms. 

Oeography — Conunon  school  geography  completed. 

jETtctorj/— Discoveries  and  settlements. 

SpelHngand  Penmanship. 

The  "  second  class  questions"  will  be  used  with  all  classes  that  have  completed  the  various  brucbes 
as  follows,  to- wit : 

Arithmetv>— To  compound  nnmbers. 

G^rarmTMtr^  Orthography  and  etymology,  and  simple  exercises  in  the  use  of  language. 

Qeoffraphy—TJmUd  States  completed,  definitions  of  terms,  and  questions  upon  the  general  description 
of  the  earth. 

Spelling  and  Penmanshy?. 

Teachers  are  requested  to  give  sucb  previous  instruction  to  their  pupils,  in  reference  to  the  hesding 
of  their  papers  on  the  day  of  the  examination,  that  they  will  understand  how  to  proceed  immediately 
upon  the  distribution  of  iho  questions.  Each  paper  will  be  required  to  be  headed  witfa  the  name  ^ 
the  pupil  and  age,  name  o/  village,  and  nama  o/  teacher.  Use  foolscap  paper,  and  leave  a  margin  at  the 
left  of  each  pago,  writing  on  both  sides  of  each  half  sheet 

Let  the  scholars  be  seated  separately,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  seat  two  pupils  at  tiie  same  desk,  they^ 
should  be  of  difibrent  classes.  All  maps  must  bo  removed  from  the  blaokboards  and  walls  of  the  rkoil 
The  teachers  wiU  collect  the  papers  without  any  delay,  at  the  close  of  the  time  specified  for  each  exer- 
cise, whether  scholars  have  finished  or  not.  The  papers  of  each  study  should  be  kept  separate,  aai 
those  of  each  class  should  be  kept  by  thomsolves.  The  papers  should  not  be  folded.  If  scholan  are 
seen  to  communicate,  write  "  communicated  "  at  the  head  of  their  papers.  The  questions  wiU  be  » 
arranged,  that  there  will  be  no  necessity  of  scholars  making  inquiries  about  the  questions. 

It  is  essential,  to  the  success  of  this  examination,  that  the  constant  and  undivided  attention  of  tks 
teacher  should  be  given  to  the  exorcises.  At  tlie  close  of  the  examination  the  teachers  wiQ  pLeito 
forward  the  papers  without  any  delay  to  "A.  G.  Lane,  County  Superintendent  Schools,  138  'W..MaiuM 
street,  Chicago." 

I  would  suggMt  that  the  "  school  directors  "  be  requested  to  take  charge  of  l^e  examinatloii. 


Very  truly,  yours. 
A.G. 


LANE, 

8uperiaiilm%dent  8eko6U  OookwioHlif. 


The  New  School  Law. 

In  another  year  Cook  county  will  be  able  to  supply  all  the  schools  with  teachers  who  are  qualified  to 
meet  the  full  demand  of  the  law  In  the  natural  sciences.  Many  of  the  people  in  the  country  distiicti 
think  the  requireifieuts  entirely  unnecessary,  but  the  thoughtfbl,  intelligent  people  think  that  moeh 
good  will  be  accomplished  in  shutting  out  a  multitude  of  those  called  teachers  who  "  will  take  a  school 
for  the  winter,  because  they  are  out  of  work ;"  and  that  those  who  fit  themselves  thoroughly  for  the 
work  of  teaching  will  he  compensated  for  their  labor. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  that  tiie  change  made  in  the  manner  of  distributing  the  pnblie 
funds  is  Just  and  equitable,  but  that  the  division  to  districts  should  be  made  as'in  the  old  law. 

I  still  feel  that  the  township  organization  of  schools,  i{  adopted,  would  produce  the  most  gratifyiBf 
results  in  a  few  years.  The  law  requiring  "twenty- two  days  actually  taught,"  for  a  school  moott 
seems  to  occasion  some  trouble,  because  in  Chicago  and  aU  the  principal  schools  of  the  county,  it  hit 
been  the  custom  to  pay  the  teachers  every  four  weeks,  of  five  days  each.  I  would  suggest  that  tl» 
week  of  five  days  be  made  the  unit,  instead  of  the  month, 

At  the  institute  held  at  Oak  Park,  a  oommittee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  outline  of  a  graded  covrai 
of  instruction  to  be  published.  That  work  has  been  done,  and  this  "  outline  of  a  graded  course,*'  wA 
my  financial  reports  and  a  synopsis  of  the  now  school  law,  will  bo  published  for  general  distribnthifr 
Bependlng  upon  Him  who  giveth  all  wisdom,  I  trust  that  the  next  year  will  show  better  results  in  tiit 
uplifting  of  the  people  by  our  educational  system. 
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CRAWFORD— SAMUEL  A.  BtJENEB. 

A«  a  whole  the  schools  of  this  coonty  are  in  a  ma<^  better  condition  than  thoy  were  two  yean  ago  , 
There  has  be«i  quite  a  change  in  some  diatricta  regarding  school  houses.  Fourteen  good  school  houses 
have  been  built  in  the  last  two  years.  But  there  are  several  school  houses,  so  called,  in  the  county  « 
that  are  but  little  better  than  jtens  of  torture  to  both  teacher  luid  pupil— some  of  them^  too,  tn  dis 
triots  where  the  oitizou  are  fully  able  to  buUd  good  houses.  However,  the  poor  houses  are  gradually 
giving  place  to  better  ones,  and  it  is  hoped  by  the  friends  of  education  that  not  many  years  hence, 
there  will  be  a  good  school  building  in  every  district  in  the  county. 

There  are  two  graded  schools  in  the  county— situated  in  Kobinson  and  Palestine.  Each  school  has 
four  grades.  The  school  buildings  were  erected  in  the  last  two  years.  But  few  of  our  schools  are 
supplied  with  outline  maps,  charts  and  apparatus. 

The  teachers  of  the  county  are  much  better  qualified,  as  a  cUss,  than  thoy  were  two  years  ago. 
Some  have  attended  the  nwmal  schools  of  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio.  Some  have  attended  colleges 
tiat  have  norniAl  classes  attached  to  them.  There  have  been  private  normal  classes  in  the  county 
every  summer  and  fSfUl  for  three  years,  in  which  many  who  could  not  attend  higher  schools  have  been 
iostmeted  in  methods  of  teaching.  Somi^umual  sessions  of  the  Crawford  County  Teachers*  Institute 
I  have  been  held  In  BoUnson.  These  meetings  have  been  a  great  help  to  many.  Physiology,  zoology 
and  natoral  philosophy  were  taught  in  the  normal  class  in  Bobinson  last  July  and  August  Physiology 
was  taught  In  the  class  at  Annapolis.  At  the  last  session  of  the  county  institute— held  the  last  week  in 
August,  1873— considerable  time  was  devoted  to  physiology  and  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences. 

The  examination  of  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates  has  been  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  es- 
pedaUy  amoethefirstof  last  January.  Public  examinations  are  held  monthly.  Last  June,  nearly  b31  the 
eertificatee  of  the  teachers  of  the  county  were  renewed.  By  so  doing,  fifty-four  wore  renewed  that 
were  granted  the  iirst  of  the  year.  In  the  yecff  ending  July  31, 1871,  seventy-nine  schools  were  visited 
once,  and  twenty-six  twice.    All  the  schools  were  visited  once  last  year,  and  thirty-two  of  them  twice. 


DeWITT— F.  M.  Vanltje. 

The  condition  of  the  schools  in  this  county  is  very  good.  There  is  a  growing  interest  in  the  active 
dnties  connected  with  the  school  room  among  teachers^  school  ofiicers  and  patrons.  The  effect  of  county 
mperriaion  in  all  its  various  features,  visitations,  settling  controversies,  explaining  the  law,  instruc- 
Ikm  and  snggestfons  to  teachers  In  the  art  of  teaching,  has  been  and  is  now  a  felt  power  in  raising  the 
aefaooto  to  the  exalted  position  they  now  occupy.  There  is  an  increasing  desire  for  teachers  of  a  higher 
•imdard  of  qualifications,  which  is  very'«ncouraging,  and  with  Ihis  state  of  facts  I  do  not  find  it  diffi- 
«nlt  in  caiaing  the  standard  of  teachers.  Up  to  this  time  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  an  appropria- 
klan  from  the  county  board  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses  connected  with  the  institute,  and  to- 
|0ther  with  other  discouxagementa  which,  by  the  law,  I  am  unable  to  overcome,  our  work  in  that  di- 
fbtUvD.  has  been  a  fUlnie.  The  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  nmke  the  attendance  upon  the  instl- 
^Kbb  by  Uie  teacher  oompulaory. 

BeUeTing  that  county  supervision  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  our  system  of  public 
Idocatioii,  and  that  the  best  men  may  be  chosen  to  fill  this  important  position,  let  the  Legislature 
the  law  defining  his  various  duties  and  providing  for  the  payment  of  ^  liberal  salary  therefor.    J 
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believe  that  a  large  mi^rity  of  the  people  of  this  county  are  antiom  for  a  law  oompeUlng  the  attend- 
anoeof  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  upon  car  public  schools,  at  least  four  months  in 
the  year. 

With  probably  a  rery  few  exceptions,  the  people  of  this  coimtjr,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
tain  np  to  this  time,  prefer  the  old  law  to  the  present  one. 


DOUGLAS— S.  T.  Callaway. 

I  think  I  hazard  nothing  in  reporting  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  common  schools  of  this 
county.  There  is  an  increased  number  of  good  teachers,  and  those  who  have  been  teaching  for  aevenl 
years  are  certainly  improving  with  experience.  Some  good  teachers  have  moved  away^,  some  have 
retired  ;  three  or  four  have  gone  the  way  of  all  the  earth,  one  at  least,  a  young  lady,  whose  place  wiB 
be  hard  to  fill.  There  seems  to  be  a  greater  realization  of  the  importance  of  the  teacher's  qaaliiioa 
tions,  work  and  influence. 

We  are  trying  to  establish  some  uniform  system  of  discipline.  In  order  to  this,  some  are  realizinf:  a 
most  decided  success  in  having  a  well  ananged  programme,  not  for  recitation  only,  but  for  the  betttr 
government  of  their  pupils,  in  the  prqper  use  of  a  given  time  to  accomplish  a  given  work.  Thos  a  goo< 
programme  well  understood  and  worked  np  to,  with  life  and  energy  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  echolan, 
will  most  certainly  insure  success.  In  the  primary  department  teachers  are  dropping  the  ABC  piss 
and  are  working  with  becoming  energy  (and  of  course  success)  in  adopting  the  word  sj'stem,  by  the  use 
of  the  blackboard,  charts,  slate  and  pencil.  Spelling  by  sound  and  phonetic  analysis  is  receiving  mo<^ 
more  attention  now  than  formerly.  There  is  evidently  improvement  in  teachers  giving  more  time  ani 
taking  a  deep  or  interest  in  reading  lessons,  requiring  scholars  to  spell,  aual3'zeaud  define  every  import- 
ant word  to  the  proper  understanding  of  every  lesson  read. 

IIindraneet.-Some  directors  as  well  as  patrons  oppose  "them  new  fanglcd notions,"  and  most  posfst" 
ently  demand  that  their  little  boys  and  girls  be  kept  closely  in  the  spelling  book— the  elementary  lA 
tliat.  So  the  teacher  that  can  get  up  some  interest  and  spelling  and  turning  down,  and  have  ^leDIm 
schools  in  the  evening,  is  considered  a  success.  The  firee  school  system  meets  with  some  oppoaltka, 
though  I  think  it  does  not  amount  to  much.  The  tendencies  seem  in  favor  of  its  oontinnanoe.  Tbs 
people  complain  of  heavy  taxes,  and  a  few  would  be  willing  to  fall  back  on  the  old  subseiiptisB  pl^ 
Some  complain,  saying  they  would  not  mind  it  so  much  if  some  pfffents  were  not  so  very  careless  absat 
sending  to  school,  when  in  some  cases  it  costs  so  little ;  and  consequently  quite  a  number  would  ^^^ 
see  a  Judicious  compulsory  law.  Again,  some  think  there  is  less  carelessness  now  than  when  evcty 
man  had  to  educate  his  own  children.  *  I  am  satisfied  that  as  a  common  thing  the  best  remedy  is»  to  have 
a  live  teacher,  who  can  succeed  in  getting  up  an  interest  in  school  that  will  tell  on  the  entire  ceraom- 
nity.  On  the  other  hand,  incompetency,  carelessness  and  a  want  of  interest  in  school  will  bring  absst 
the  condition  of  things  complained  of.  Hence  I  infer  that  to  make  the  common  school  s^-stem  in  gns- 
ral  the  means  of  diffhsion  of  intelligence,  thus  making  it  a  blessing,  we  need,  more  than  any  other  am 
thing,  the  right  kind  of  men  and  women  to  teach  our  schools.  In  direct  connection  with  this  ii\im  d 
teachers,  we  want  industrious,  intelligent,  progressive  directors.  These  things,  with  the  right  kind  rf 
superlntendency,  will  make  our  common  school  system  a  blessing  to  the  world.  But  serious  fears  are  «" 
tertained  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  age  that  there  is  groat  danger  to  the  pnyft^ 
tnity  of  our  flree  institutions,  if  we  continue  to  educate  the  head  to  the  neglect  of  the  heart  Our  <*** 
dren  must  be  taught,  and  properly  taught,  to  love  truth,  righteousness  and  justice.  Otherwise  tte 
keen,  shrewd,  Intelligent,  unscrupulous  men,  forming  moneyed  monopolies,  will  finally  govexn  oar  < 
try,  when  short  will  bo  our  race.  How  can  this  corrupting  influence  be  better  met  ♦i«fi»f  in  tbe 
training  of  the  children  in  the  common  schools 
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J«w  SAoci  JSbiMtt.— I  am  pleusod  to  report  some  improTement  in  building  and  famishing  comfort«* 
Ue,  oooTodeat,  and  in  some  oas«s,  attractlye  school  houses.  In  qnito  a  number  of  cases  good  fnmiture 
has  ttken  the  place  of  the  old,  long,  dnmsj  benches ;  yet  some  districts  retain  theirold  log  honses— adis- 
gnoe  to  any  age.  I  -wonld  be  guilty  of  injnstice  to  the  good  people  of  Tnsoola  Union  District  if  I  should 
&il  to  report  their  liberality  in  voting,  by  a  large  m^ority,  a  tax  to  erect  what  is  now  one  of  the  neatest 
and  most  tasty  and  elegant  school  buildings  in  the  State.  The  house  stands  in  the  eastern  part  of  our* 
ig  and  growing  city,  aud  was  first  used  for  school  purposes  January  32, 1873.  The  building  is  three 
thigh,  with  a  basement ;  contains  ten  school  rooms  25x33  feet  in  the  clear,  and  an  exhibition  hall 
foet,  with  wardrobes,  superintendent's  room,  library,  etc ;   is  heated  and  ventilated  by  the 

Jn  or^r  (o  give  tiie  teachers  of  this  county  a  chance  to  prepare  for  examination,  sirculars  were  sent 
Wt^fiont  the  first  of  July,  informing  them  that  arrangements  had  been  made  with  Prof.  Broomficld  to 
Md  s  Normal  drill  to  teach  tlie  natural  sciences.  The  session  lasted  three  weeks,  one  of  which  for  the 
■mt  part  was  spent  on  elementary  branches.  Each  teacher  present  gave  close  attention  to  the 
ttsnwgh  drill,  and  with  such  assiduity  that  upwards  of  thirty  succeeded  in  satisfying  the  require- 
■wnts  of  the  law  and  obtained  certificates. 


EDGAR— A.  J.  Mapes. 

I>ini]ig  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  schools  of  this  county  in 
•wj  partlcalar ;  in  fact,  a  greater  degree  of  progress  has  been  manifested  than  aver  was  known  in 
tte  Ustory  of  our  schools  before. 

Oat  kt  has  been  a  peaceful  one,  f^e  trout  law-suits  and  the  many  diflioulties  that  oftentimes  hinder 
the  progress  of  schools.  We  have  had  but  one  law-suit  during  the  past  two  years.  No  teacher  has 
htttk  dismissed  fhnn  his  schooL  The  teacher's  standard  in  the  different  branches  has  been  much  iin- 
portd.  The  people  generally  are  well  disposed  towards  our  public  schools,  yet  we  have  some  few 
pVMU  that  ore  opposed  to  our  present  school  system. 

ns  people  at  flrat  did  not  approve  of  the  changes  in  the  school  law,  but  since  a  definite  construction 
«f  the  law  was  pnbliahed,  pnblio  sentiment  has  changed,  and  the  new  law  now  meets  with  the  hearty 
tpgwvsl  of  our  oitiaens  who  take  any  interest  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

la  refereoea  to  the  introduction  of  the  element*  of  natural  sdence  into  common  schools,  I  would 
iAKsthat  it  has  had  a  very  healthful  infinence  on  our  teachers  in  this  county,  as  it  has  resulted  in 
itoiUag  ftvm  onr  roll  many  that  were  drones  in  the  society  of  teachers ;  and  those  that  are  still  en- 
pged  in  the  cause  of  educathxi,  it  has  tended  to  improve  and  better  qualify  them  for  their  arduous 
^tHka,  We  organised  classes  for  teachers  in  order  that  tiiey  might  be  instmctcid  in  the  natural 
ideaees,  snd  gave  them  regular  instructions  daily  tar  about  three  weeks ;  and  I  am  pleased  to  state 
thil  their  paogi OSS  was  very  taptd.  There  were  also  some  that  took  charge  of  these  branohes  them- 
Ptivsa,  mti  passed  veiy  erodltable  examinations.  I  think  that  the  additional  requirements  of  teachers 
bhafing  a  truly  benefleial  eifcct,  and  I  would  say  lather  advance  the  standard  of  requirements  than 
t>fts  sne  step  baekwrnrds.  We  have  had  no  troable  in  obtaining  teachers  that  were  qualified,  and  all 
■MB  to  Hdnk  the  addition  of  the  natnral  scieoees^  has  been  a  help  to  them  in  the  discharge  of 
iMr  datka  aa  tenehore. 
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EDWAEDS— Levinus  Habbis. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  progress— I  wish  I  could  say  rapid  progress— in  the  sdiools  of  Edwards 
county,  since  my  last  report.    We  have  a  number  of  Uve  teachers  who  are  doing  a  good  innk.  (ka 
institntes  have  been  better  attended,  and  there  seems  to  bo  a  growing  Interest  in  them.   The  last  was 
decidedly  the  best  we  have  had.    The  new  branches  recelTod  considerable  attention,  ^ad  we  beliere 
the  teachers  present  were  both  pleased  and  benefited  with  the  work  perfonned  in  this  direction., 
have  assisted  teachers  in  procuring  text  books,  and  have  encouraged  them  to  meet  the  reqai 
of  tiie  law.    In  our  visiting,  we  give  a  short  lecture,  showing  how  Uie  natural  sciences  can  b^ 
without  the  use  of  text  books  in  the  school  room.    Our  schools  are  quite  deficient  in  school 
Some  of  the  directors  have  been  swindled  in  the  purchase  of  outline  maps,  and  owing  to  this  fa 
others,  boards  have  become  too  wary ;  so  much  so,  that  they  will  not  purchase  maps,  etc.,  from  any 
agent  whatever.    We  have  but  few  good  blackboards  in  the  county— ^by  fSar  the  most  of  them  are  aw- 
less.    This  disposition,  on  the  part  of  directors,  of  keeping  the  schools  as  barren  as  possible  of  xheA 
apparatus,  is  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  progress,  and  quite  a  disoouragemeat  to  the  eanMi 
teacher.    His  efibrts  in  acoomplisliing  good  Is  in  no  slight  measure  thwarted.    Another  diseoorage- 
ment  is  found  in  the  £Act  that  but  little  attention  is  paid  by  our  school  boards  in  deocwating  and  beaoti- 
fying  the  sdiool  groxmds,  and  what  is  worse,  the  school  room  within,  to  cultdvate  the  taste,  and  in- 
press  the  mind,  or  to  make  it  attractive.    The  teacher  here  is  partly  to  blame,  for  he  mighty  wilhost 
much  trouble,  give  to  the  naked  walls  a  more  pleasing  i^pearance  by  little  devices  of  his  own.   Sor 
roundings  have  much  to  do  in  development.    Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  progress  in  our  cooot), 
is  the  feeling  that  |t  does  not  require  a  teacher  well  posted  in  his  avocation— «n  ignoramus  is  capable 
of  teaching  them,  to  teach  the  young  in  years.    A  fatal  miatake,  we  believe :  one  that  leada  to  dire  »- 
suits.    As  an  encouragement,  we  would  say  that  the  school  houses  which  have  been  built  ainee  oai 
term  of  ofiice,  have  been  an  improvement  upon  those  whidi  they  displaced.    In  this  reflect,  and  a 
that  of  securing  better  teachers,  we  think  we  see  a  gradual  change  for  the  better.    The  public  scnti- 
ment  as  regards  the  A*ee  school  system,  is  favorable,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  the  system  is  conthiualfr 
growing  in  favor  with  the  people.    Some  think  that  the*  requirements  of  the  new  law  with  refsroNf 
to  the  natural  sciences  are  unnecessary  and  "a  humbug,"  but  the  olyection  ariaea  among  the  iOH*>: 
rate.    All  praise  to  Illinois  for  taking  the  lead  in  this  rG«po<?t.    May  she  never  lag  behind  her 
States  in  her  educational  requirements. 


EFFINGHAM— S.  F.  GiLMOBE. 

I  here  with  submit  to  you  some  account  of  the  condition  of  educational  afikirs  in  our  coimtj.  IliAi 
I  may  say,  while  there  has  not  been  such  improvement  in  our  oommon  schoolB  as  I  had  hoped  by  iUi| 
time  to  see,  or  as  much  as  I  believe  there  ought  to  have  been,  yet  upon  the  whole  we  cettately  has^ 
made  considerable  progress.  One  noticeable  change  is  that  new  and  oomfortaUe  school  hooscsfl^ 
protty  generally  supplying  the  places  of  old  and  dili^idated  ones,  and  blackboards,  maps»  charts  «| 
modem  desks  are  generally  found  in  the  new  houses.    This  ia.  a  marked  change  for  the  better.  | 

Seoond,  there  is  an  improvement  in  the  average  qualiflcationB  of  the  teachers  of  the  oonnly.  Mfl^ 
of  those  heretofore  engaged  as  teachers,  finding  some  improvement  was  expected  of  then  If  they  m 
pected  to  remain  on  th^  list,  have  devoted  much  time  and  study  in  preparing  themselvee  nore  fri^ 
for  their  work.     These  have  been  "  raised  "  fsom  the  second  to  the  first  grade  of  qnalificaUoB ; 
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vho  felt  disinclined  to  give  this  attention  to  self-coltore'snd  prapantion,  have  either  beA  leftised 
ccrtiflostes,  or  hare  volontsrily  dropped  out  of  the  ranks,  and  no  longer  pretend  to  do  that  for  which 
they  an  not  prepared^  The  number  of  good  teachers  thronghout  the  oonnty  has  largely  increased, 
ssd  the  demand  now  exceeds  the  supply ;  for  many  country  districts  that  heretofore  were  seeking 
ehesp  teachers  now  seek  for  and  will  employ  none  but  sach  as  are  regarded  *'  Number  one"  without 
much  reference  to  the  salary  demanded.  As  a  result  of  having  good  teachers  and  suitaUc  buildings, 
well  furnished,  a  more  general  interest  is  awakened  among  the  people  with  referenoe  to  the  schools,  a 
heartier  co-operation  on  the  part  of  patrons  with  the  teachers  and- school  officers  is  secured,  and  thus 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools  Is  greatly  increased. 

Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  amended  school  law,  considerable  opposition  to  the  prorision  intro- 
ducing the  study  of  the  elementa  of  natural  sdence  in  the  schools  was  manifested ;  but  now  I  find 
quite  general  satis&ction  is  expressed  with  referenoe  to  it,  and  the  people  regard  it  as  much  better  to 
Iiave  penoDS  of  enlarged  information  to  teach  even  the  ordinary,  and  what  have  hitherto  been  re- 
garded as  the  elementary  branches,  than  those  who  could  scarcely  pass  an  examination  in  the  seven 
brvBches  formerly  required  to  be  tought,  and  who  were  utterly  devoid  of  information  outside  of  SLd 
beyond  them.  The  mi^rity  of  the  boards  of  directors,  I  believe,  refuse  to  ask  me  to  omit  the  new 
licanches  in  my  examination  of  teachers  for  their  schools,  and  all  would  much  prefer  having  their 
teachers  come  up  to  the  ftill  requiremento  of  the  law.  The  teachers  generally  manifest  a  desire  to 
place  themselves  fuUy  up  to  the  standard,  and  have  availed  themselves  pretty  generally  of  every  ad- 
Tsntage  that  has  been  afforded  them  of  preparing  for  examination  in  the  "  additional  branches." 

I  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  B.  F.  HoCord  in  the  management  of  a  county  normal  school  during 

the  summer,  In  which  all  the  branches  required  to  bo  tenght  were  reviewed,  and  especial  attention 

was  given  to  instruction  in  the  sdencos.    The  resnlto  of  the  school  were  very  satis&otoiy  to  mj  self 

snd  to  all  who  were  in  attendance.    About  twenty-seven  persona  were  in  attendance,  all  of  whom 

were  sul^ected  to  an  examination  at  the  close  of  the  school,  out  of  which  number  but  one  failed  to 

obtsin  a  certificate.    Other  teachers,  who  wore  unable  to  attend  the  normal  school,  have  procured 

text-books,  and  are,  in  this  way,  preparing  themselves  for  the  requirements  of  the  new  law.    My 

judgment  is  that  this  provision  ought  to  stand,  and  within  two  years  every  teacher  in  this  oounty 

wHl  be  sa  fully  prepared  to  be  exaroine<l  upon  "physiology  and  the  elemento  of  natural  science"  as 

they  have  formerly  been  upon  the  seven  branches  hitherto  required.    There  is  no  danger  of  school 

teachers  knowing  too  much.    Let  the  standard  of  qualification  be  fixed  high,  and  if  all  do  not  reach 

it,  the  general  plane  will  be  greatly  lifted  up. 


PAYETTE— D.  H.  Mays. 

Wben  I  entered  on  the  duties  of  my  office  almost  every  district  in  the  oounty  had  ito  teacher— a 
who,  residing  in  the  district,  "  farmed  the  land  through  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  then  for 
;  the  ends  of  thrift  rather  than  the  fitness  of  things,  farmed  the  children  through  the  winter."  True, 
r  msny  of  these  teachers  had  never  visited  any  place  of  learning  except  a  district  school ;  had  never 
'  attended  a  teachers*  institute :  know  nothing  of  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching ;  wore  totally  ignorant 
I  of  "  thoee  polished  arte  which  humanize  mankind ;"  being  fiuniliar  only  with  the  literature  couched  In 
;  the  text  books  to  be  used  in  their  respective  schools;  but  residing  among  friends  and  relations,  and 
!  possMsing  a  larger  stock  of  book  knowledge  than  their  neighbors,  for 

'X  was  certain  they  could  write  and  cipher  too ; 
'  They  generally  snccee<led  in  obtaining  situations  as  "  schoolmasters,"  at  the  maximum  salary  of  |3i 
pwnMmth. 
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The  effort  to  remove  these  hindranoes  to'the  advaoeement  of  our  public  sohoola,  and  to  introdnee, 
tfarongfaout  the  county,  trained  professional  teachers,  met  with  Utter  and  determined  oppodtkn. 

My  atatietlcal  reports  for  two  yean,  ending  July  31, 1871,  show  that  at  least  90  per  oont  of  the  farmer 
teachers  In  this  oonnty  was  rejected,  and  their  places  supplied  by  others  posseeslng  at  least  (kir  abOl* 
ties.  As  a  natural  consoquenoe,  while  this  change  was  being  effected,  the  salaries  paid  to  teaeken 
advanced  at  least  S5  per  cent.  This  sudden  advanoe  in  teachers'  wages  fell  upon  a  laige  portion  of  the 
taxpayers  of  this  county  like  a  thunderbolt  from  an  unclouded  sky.  Damaging  reports  of  the  most 
preposterous  character  were  circulated  everywhere.  Many  believed  that  a  miOo'^^7  ^^  ^*  appttcants 
who  had  been  retjected  by  me  had  appealed  to  the  State  Superintendent  and  obtained  certlficatee  from 
him ;  while  the  course  pursued  by  the  County  Superintendent  was  the  principal  topie  for  diseuaaioik  la 
the  stoeets  and  on  the  highways.  Amid  all  this  confasion  and  misrepresentation,  I  pursued  the  ereB 
tenor  of  my  course,  licensing  teachers  only  upon  fidr,  impartial  examinations,  and  oo-^peratbig  with 
the  friends  of  public  schools  only,  in  a  united  effort  to  elevate  the  standard  of  teaching  in  the  oonnty. 
That  our  eilbrts  have  been  crowned  with  partial  success;  that  in  an  educational  point  of  view  we  cob- 
pare  favorably  with  acUoining  counties ;  that  our  public  schools  are  to-day  90  per  cent  better  than 
they  were  three  years  ago,  a  large  nu^fority  of  the  intelligent  citizens  of  this  county  bear  their  united 
testimony.  Notwithstanding  the  fearful  crisis  through  which  we  have  passed,  public  sentiineiit  in 
favor  of  troe  schools  is  more  deeply  rooted  and  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  of 
this  county  to-day,  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  Wq  have  an  energetic  corps  of  teachers,  who  sv 
demonstrating  by  their  works  that  the  laborer  Is  worthy  of  his  hire;  and  time,  the  'great  levelcr  of 
bigotry  and  pn^fudice,  will  soon  demonstrate  that  the  labor  of  training  and  preparing  the  rising  genera- 
tion  for  future  usefulness,  is  of  such  transcendent  Importauco  as  to  demand  only  skillftil  and  aeoon- 
plished  workmen. 

The  various  changes  in  the  school  law  meet  my  hearty  approval,  except  that  which  relates  to  eoonty 
superintendents.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  while  additional  branches  have  been  designated  to  teit 
the  qualifications  of  teachers,  nothing  has  been  designated  to  test  the  qualifications  of  Comity  Super- 
intendenta.  It  seems  to  me  that  Justice  to  teachers  and  the  public  alike  demand  that  only  pcnoni 
entitled  to  state  certificates  should  be  chosen  to  the  responsible  position  of  County  Superiniendeat 
Again,  his  salary  should  bo  fixed  by  law ;  which  compensation  should  be  sufficient  to  enable  liim  Is 
devote  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  school  interests  in  his  county. 


FORD— W.  L.  CoNEOW. 

As  my  connection  with  and  particular  observance  of  the  common  schools  of  Ford  county  dat«a*faork 
but  a  trifle  over  a  year— in  reality  only  a  school  year— I  am  necessarily  incompetent  to  note  tbo  pn- 
gross  thereof  for  the  past  two  years,  as  especially  as  though  I  had  the  supervision  of  them  during  that 
time.  But  I  can  truthfully  say,  tliat  advancement  has  boon  made,  tlvit  progress  is  noticeable.  Thi 
are  many  eauscs  blending  to  warrant  Uils  opinion.    There  is  a  growing  demand  for  good. 


skillftil  teachers,  at  larger  salaries.    Improved  text  books  are  coming  into  use,  and  better  appreciatei 
By  immigration  our  county  is  becoming  more  thickly  populated,  thereby  lessening  taxation 


creasing  school  facilities.  The  rise  in  real  estate  has  enabled  the  townships  to  dispoee  of  their 
lands,  many  of  them  realizing  handsome  public  funds  for  school  purposes..  The  improved  mc^hiAs  ef 
teaching,  Influense  of  institutes,  and  the  improvement  of  the  common  schoc^  has  a  oonipoond  |ii» 
gressive  tendency,  for  at  lest  fifty  per  ecnt.  of  our  teachers  are  common  school  graduates. 
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Should  I  gndfi  (he  ochools  of  thU  oonnty  for  the  piwt  year,  I  would  grade  aeven  as  *'A,  No.  1,"  hay- 
ing perfwt  oidw ;  soholan  vexy  stadloas ;  ledtations  and  roviewa  good  to  peifeot »  inatmction  in  re- 
dtattcna  by  ieaoher  excellent ;  progreas  rapid,  bat  not  advaneed  in  booka  lliwter  than  in  knowledge ; 
SBnenl  management  first  rate ;  and  attendanoe  fiiir  to  good.  17ineteen  as  No.  1,  being  a  little  inferior 
in  an  rejects,  and  especially  in  inatmction  in  recitations  by  teachers,  to  A,  No.  L  Then  thirty-four 
adiools  No.  8.  The  remainder,  (oonnting  the  winter  term  and  snmmer  term  each  a  soluxd,  when  taught 
by  diffiorent  teachers,)  with  the  exception  of  thirteen,  being  the  nuOor  part,  Na  3,  taught  by  teachers 
of  little  or  no  experience.    In  some  the  order  would  be  good,  but  little  study,  poor  recitations,  no  re- 

k 

Tiewa,  pupils  not  studying  books  when  they  were  capable,  no  instruction,  pupils  not  supplied  with 
books,  slates,  etc.,  poor  attendanoe,  little  interest  and  less  enthusiasm,  exercises  more  or  less  dragging. 
Bat  still,  Nos.  3  are  much  better  than  no  schools,  doing  considerable  good,  and  teachers  anxious  to  im- 
piore  and  willing  to  receive  advice.  The  thirteen  above  excepted  I  consider  a  detriment  to  the  cause, 
and  cannot  give  them  a  grade.  They  wore  devoid  of  order,  instruction,  progress,  study,  and  every- 
tbing  else  ennontial  to  advancement 

In  viaiting  the  schools  I  was  much  pleased  and  forcibly  impressed  with  the  number  of  bright,  ao- 
tiTe,  intelligent,  yes  sparkling  minds,  from  six  to  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  that  were  in  attendance- 
quick,  thoughtAil  and  eager  to  catch  new  ideas,  as  they  wcro  revealed  by  books  or  by  the  teacher. 
Bat  I  cannot  say  the  same  of  the  pupils  above  that  age,  for  as  far  as  intellect  is  taken  into  account, 
they  seemed  of  another  and  diiforent  generation.  You  appear  to  como  in  contact  wit^  a  bluntncss  of 
Bind  that  is  impossible  to  sharpen ;  a  dullness  of  comprehension  that  you  can  scarcely  arouse ;  an 
absence  of  mind  that  you  fftil  to  draw  near  and  control.  These  facts  are  so  noticeable  that  I  cannot  re- 
siat  speaking  of  them.  The  can«e  of  the  change  or  difference  cannot  bo  attributed  to  a  different  gene- 
ration, but  to  a  fitilnre  to  cultivate  the  faculties  at  the  proper  time.  And  keep  them  in  a  state  of  ac- 
tivity, hence  they  become  obtuse  or  inactive,  and  difficult  of  control.  Teachers  froquentiy  remark, 
tiiat  **it  is  much  easier  to  teach  small  pupils  thau  larger  ones,  although  large  ones  aeem  to  study  much 
the  harder." 

Quite  a  number  of  new  school  houses,  large  and  eommodious,  have  been  erected  in  Ford  county  the 
past  two  years,  and  most  of  them  have  been  comfortably  seated,  but  very  few  have  been  Aimished 
with  vampSf  globes,  etc.,  the  people  invariably  claiming  ttiat  it  is  of  litUe  use  to  purchase  such  things, 
tot  '%hej  get  destroyed  during  the  first  vacation,  if  not  before."  We  meet  with  much  annoyance  and 
hindrance  in  our  endeavors,  in  not  having  "black  boards."  I  cannot  remember  seeing  a  good  black- 
board in  the  county,  except  in  the  village  district  schools.  Nearly  every  school  house  has  part  of  its 
walla  Uackened,  or  black  paper  hung  up,  or  a  blackboard  suspended,  or  something  to  represent  a  bhick 
board ;  bat  the  best  of  them  are  hardly  worthy  of  the  name.  Some  have  an  occasional  spot  that  will 
receive  a  mark,^bat  they  can  hardly  bo  brought  into  much  use  in  their  present  condition.  Neglect  of 
dlrectotB  to  bank  up  school  houses,  replace  broken  lights,  and  plastering  of  walls,  furnish  fuel,  and 
many  otlier  things  essential  to  the  comfort  of  scholars  and  teacher,  acts  very  much  against  the  pros- 
perity of  the  schools. 

Conaidering  the  youth  fulness  and  inexperience  of  teachers,  it  would  be  much  better  if  superintend- 
ents eould  visit  each  school  the  first  month  of  the  tenu.  But  this  is  impossible,  and  in  the  present 
eooditioii  of  things  many  schools  are  not  visited  at  all,  and  many  not  until  the  dose  of  the  session, 
when  teachers  think  it  is  too  late  to  make  changes  or  take  any  active  measures  towards  improvement. 
In  tmet,  thm  interest  is  materially  lessened.  If  directors  are  spoken  to,  the  thought  is,  "it  is  hardly 
verth  while  te  make  any  changes  this  term."  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  town  superintendent,  or  one 
far  ertaej  fbnr  townships.  The  expense  would  be  but  little  greater  than  at  present,  for  dlrecton  get 
■I  abatement  of  poU  tax  equaling  about  nine  dollars  to  the  district.  Then  the  schools  would  be  moro 
partieiilazly  nndor  the  eye  of  tiie  town  superintendent. 

The  sobool  (winter)  term  averages  three  and  one-half  months.  The  summer  term  three  months. 
These  Se  atmoat  an  entire  change  of  teachers  ftom  the  winter  to  the  summer  term.    A  superintendent 
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'  ^ill  liave  to  be  v^  Active  to  riBit,  on  an  average,  eight  schools  per  week ;  and  taking  into  considcn- 
lion  the  weather  and  condition  of  the  roads  man j  portions  of  the  year,  it  is  imiMMible  to  virit  more 
than  forty  schools  the  first  half  of -the  term  (if -superintendent  stays  long  enongh  to  benefit  the  achoel 
which  should  not  be  less  than  three  hours),  and  tlie  vi^ts  made  during  the  laat  half  arv  only  of  vilM 
insomuch  ah  they -stir  tip  tlie  tiSachor  to  havo  a  good  school  when  ho  does  come,   if  the  teacher  intoided 

'  to  continue  teaching  the  next' term,  the  visits  would  be  beneficial  or  at  least  havo  mudh  more  effect. 
In  mentioning  those  'iiindrancos,"  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  olTorts  arc  not  put  forth  to  otci- 
come  thorn  ;  for,  I  boliovo,  nowhere  are  tlio  sciences  of  a  supcriutoiidcut  so  valnablo  and  eflVMrUve  m  ia 
the  school  i-oom.  A  few  timely  suggestions,  illustnitious,  explanations,  compansous  made  in  the  achool 
room,  upon  snl^jocts  embracing  the  teacher's  professional  duties,  are  invaluable,  and  often  provr  tke 
CD  tiro  worth'  of  ^e  term.  * 

1  am  unable  to  oommmilcate  my  ideas  of  a  superintendent's  duties  in  the  school  room  upon  frnpa^ 
They  arose  varied 'that  it  would  require  almost  as  many  statements  as  there  are  schools  in  the  oomlj. 
I  make  it  a  point  to  spend  three  hours  in  each  school,  Tislting  two  a  day,  except  on*'Mtodaj*8  and  Fd- 
days ;  bat  in  order  to  do  this  dinner  has  to  be  omittod.  In  a  half  hour's  quiet  observance  of 'the  wock- 
iugH  of  the  school,  I  form  my  opinions  of  the  order,  progress,  study  or  studiousnces  of  scholars,  uA 
ability  of  toacher  to  instruct.  By  that  time  I  am  able  to  point  out  deficiencies,  errors,  etc.,  or  mooanfp 
such  as  I  approve.  If  the  school  is  disorderly,  idle,  inattentivo,  etc.,  I  take  charge  of  the  school  aai 
by  a  few  appi^priate  remarks — as  I  think — call  their  attention  to  their  duties  as  scholars,  telling  thai 

■ 

that  their  duty  is  simply  to  be  quiet  and  studious  every  moment  of  time  during  school  hours,  etc.  *I 
have  the  teacher  hear  the  recitations ;  if  I  consider  tliem  unsatisfactory,  or  teacher  unqualified  tohMr 
a  recitation,  I  take  the  class  (after  *each  recitation),  and  by  comparison  point  out  theVicffocts,  and  gitA 
oxaiiiploM  of  instruction  in  rocitation.  If  class  is  not  propared  to  recite,  I  have  them  'study  'until  tbry 
are  ]>rci)arod.  I 'think  it*  is  a  Mlisteof  time  for  teacher  to  hoar  an  unlearoed  lesson.'  'The'clsasha 
formiMl  no  foundation  tii>on  which  to  refccive  instruction.   If  school  is  not  properl}-  classified,  and  pnpOi 

without  books,  slates,  etc.,  I  classify  and  notify  the  pupils  what  things  aro  wanting  during  the  rodt^ 

.        •  •         •  •  •        •  I 

tions,  and  order  the  pupils  to  got  them  immodiatoly,  and  instruct  the  teacher  to  notif}'  me  If  they 

not  forthcoming.         '     •         ' 
I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  regardipg  'examinations.  *  At  first  'I  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  n^ 

decessors,  and -used  '''liyritten  Questions"  extensively,,  and  written  examinations.  '^But  upon 
'    tlie  school(A>f 'applicants  receiving  -certificates  upon  written  examinations,*  I  found  4hat  1  liad 
'  riably  made  an  incorrect  estimate  of  the  teacher's  ability.  ^By  this  mothod.^some  idea  could  be 

of  a  teacher's  knowledge  of  the  "branches,"  but  in  ascertaining  tlie  ability  to  teach, 'came  the 

ciency.    Though  you  should  ask  the  teacher  to  give  his  method  of  teaching  (and  they  all  \now. 

•  ■  •  ■     . 

can  tell  yon  the  proper  method,)  and  he  should  give  a  good  one,  you  would  be  by  no'mcans  sur^ 

'  he  was  capable  of  putting  it  into  practice.  *  I  now  conduct  my  examinations  orally,  almost  on 

'  It  is  much  more  laborious  than  'the  written  metho<l.  *  My* plan  is  this :    I  fonn^  the  applicants^iiW 

olass,  give  each  one  a  book  (Edwards'  5th  or  6th  Reader)  if  possible.    Ask  one  of  the  class  to. 

lesson  to  read,  and  read  the  first  parafi^ph.    Appoint  one  of  tho  class  teacher.    AYtor  the 

•  •  •  • 

is  readi'toachor  makes  corrections  and  comments  thereon ;  then  wo  hare  comments  fsnm  the  cUas. 
rc-readlngs  of  the  parts  commcnto<i  upon  by .  the  commentators.    Then  another  islaatrnctad  to 
new  paragraph,  and  aiiother  teacher  appointed,  and  so  on  until  I  am  satiaflc^.  -'^on.wc  bare 
and detlniiig  words ;in  common  use  tliM  aiipiear  in  the  reading  lesson.    I  consider  "defining 
a  grand  exercise  to  defect  the  thonghtfal,  refloctivo  miml.    After  a  word-is  dcftned,  any  one  ol* 
class  has  thcpriyiloge  of  offering  a  better  definition.    After  this,  oqo  is  i-^uested  to  select  a 
from  the  reeling  exercise  to  aualyze  and  ^larso.    A  (caclipr  is  i^pitpiutoil,*  and  tho  class  notifl«i 
they  aro  expected  to  correct  all  crrotv,  or  they  will  bo  chargod  thcrmvitli,  reserving  the  right 
**  whys  and  vboreforee,"  or  call  upon  any  one  for  explanations,  etc    It  is  impoMiblo  to  p«tt«!Tc 
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beoeftt  derired  flrvm  tbis  method  of  exaxniiMtloD,  or  the  qntckntas  with  which  yon  will  urrlTe  *t » 
JQst  Mtimate  of  the  kiiowledj2:e  and  ability  of  each  member  of  the  cIbm,  without  practical  experience. 
AppUcanU  throw  off  that  reaervo,  and  become  free  and  easy,  express  their  opinions,  ask  questions  of 
each  other,  take  issae  and  combat  lively.    The  exerolRe  in  grammar  generally  continues  one  hour ;  and 
not  onfircqaently  the  applicants  say :    '*  Well,  that  Is  the  best  exercise  I  ever  had  in  grammar/'  "That 
Ii  my  fhst  real  knowledge  of  grammar/'  "  I  know  how  to  study  and  teach  grammar,  now."    As  a 
limple  example :    One  of  the  class  parsM  an  adverb.    Says,  it  limits  or  modifies,  etc.    I  ask  what  ia 
ueaoc  by  that  expression,  and  so  on ;  and  have  the  teacher  ask  similar  questions.    In  all  of  the  other 
kanches  the  same  method  is  pursued,  teacher  asking  questions  from  memory.    Teachers  have  an  op- 
portunity of  comparing  knowledge  with  their  fellow  teacher,  and  invariably  know  whether  they  are 
entitled  to  a  certifieate  or  not  before  tho  examination  is  over.    Again,  the  applicants  feel  that  there  is 
no  desire  to  puzzle  or  ask  puzzling  questions.    It  requires  a  great  deal  of  preparation,  skill,  care  and 
experience  to  conduct  an  examination  in  this  manner,  and  most  any  one  would  make  a  failure  at  the 
first  attempt.    It  should  be  commenced  gradually,  and  not  over  six  applioants  in  the  class  on  first 
trial 

The  public  sentiment  of  Ford  county  seems  to  be  strongly  in  favor  of  maintaining  ftee  schools^  or 
at  lowt  of  having  the  people  educated.  I  have  mot  with  but  one  man  who  has  expressed  himself  in 
opposition  to  Ui«n ;  and  his  opposition  was  more  partionlarly  against  superintendents.  But  it  is  a 
comnHm  complaint  that  there  is  not  an  adequate  benefit  received  for  the  amount  of  money  expended 
ia  keeping  up  the  public  schools.  No  tax  is  paid  so  freely  and  willingly  as  the  school  tax ;  and  after 
H  is  paid,  the  i>eople  are  desirous  of  having  it  expended  Judiciously  and  to  the  beat  advantage.    Dia* 

tttisCsetion  ia  apparent,  especially  with  the  intelligent  and  lai^er  taxpayers.    In  all  of  my  official  in* 

i 

;  Iveovrse  with  the  people,  or  in  general  conversations,  I  have  heard  but  one  opinion  expressed  (except 

i  ■ 

H  shove  m«itioned)  and  that  is,  that  the  school  system  should  be  made  more  effective.  They  are 
ikvdly  prepared  to  adopt  compulsory  attendance,  for  they  cannot  f<»esee  exactly  hew  it  will  operate, 
'ftsring  that  it  might  subject  tlieir  ehildren  to  more  or  less  cruelty,  forgetting  that  we  have  humane, 
christian  teachers  in  the  present  age.  But  if  the  law  was  or  could  be  adapted  so  as  to  apply  only  to 
Ihe  neighbors'  children,  there  would  hardly  be  a  dissenting  voice.  "  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of 
'-—no,  education.  For  it  is  always,  "Oh,  yes ;  I  am  determined  to  send  my  children  to  school 
ly  next  winter ;  this  winter  circumstances  were  such  that  I  had  to  keep  them  at  home."  But 
winter  the  eircamstaaces  are  much  the  same,  only  a  littie  worse,  for  the  children  are  a  year 
r,  and  their  servicee  more  valuable  at  home,  so  the  education  has  to  be  deferred  until  next  winter. 
attendance  that  ia  reported  is  so  irregular  that  there  ia  but  littie  ehanpe  for  improvement  I  will 
lore  the  opinion  that  if  onr  schools  were  continued  but  two  months  of  the  year,  and  the  chUdrea 
iqaired  to  attend  regularly  and  promptiy,  they  would  be  much  farther  advanced  at  fourteen  yeara 
if  age  than  they  are  under  the  present  system.  Any  person  would  come  to  the  same  conclusion  if  he 
j^Oflld  take  a  look  at  the  schedules.  Take  the  whole  number  of  children  in  the  county  and  the  gross 
>,  and  compare  them,  and  the  attendance  is  quite  respectable  and  encouraging.  But  when 
teke  into  consideration  that  nearly  every  person  in  the  county  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty- 
la  enrolled  some  time  during  the  year,  and  that  this  gross  attendanob  is  made  up  of  the  entire 
iber  of  schoolable  children's  attendance  over  the  space  of  six  or  eight  months,  it  i^  not  so  flattering. 
^Ihe  introduction  of  the  "new  branches  "  into  our  schools,  thereby  raising  the  standard  of  educa- 
ie  heartily  approved  by  tho  intelligent  portion  of  our  community.  At  first  the  intention  of  the 
not  well  understood,  many  thinking  that  every  child  was  obliged  to  become  a  philosopher, 
;ian,  botanist,  natnn^ist,  eta  The  matter  is  now  better  understood,  the  "  bug-bear"  shaken  off; 
aU  with  whom  I  have  conversed  upon  the  subject  think  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Issuing 
lal  certificates  is  having  a  tendency  to  make  the  law  a  nullity.  It  is  hoped  by  many  that  that 
of  the  law  will  be  repealed  soon.    It  takes  away  the  incentive  to  preparation  by  the  teacher, 

VoL  n— 43 
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even  though  ho  ahonld  have  some  ambition.  Many  inflnentia]  persons  have  ezpressed  opiniona  hi  op- 
position to  the  law,  or  change  in  the  law  in  regard  to  institutes ;  but  think  the  law  in  regsrd  to  hoti- 
days  correct 

The  average  qualifications  and  work  of  teachers  are  much  improved  within  the  past  year.  HsTing 
an  "A  No.  1"  public  school  in  Faxton,  and  a  No.  1  in  Piper  City,  where  many  p^^ons  are  prepsred  for 
teaching,  and  having  direct  communication  (by  the  L.  B.  and  M.  R.  B.)  witli  Normal,  from  wheooe  v« 

» 

have  received  a  number  of  teachers  this  fjEdl,  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  the  schools  are  supplied 
with  better  teachers  than  they  were  a  year  ago;  although  a  few  out^f-tho-way  districts,  with  sbmH 
buildings  and  poor  conveniences,  and  no  chance  of  gaining  reputation,  have  to  be  satisfied  with  sack 
as  they  can  get.  A  year  ago  it  was  not  uncommon  for  applicants  for  certificates  to  present  theBseiTft 
for  examination,  who  had  never  studied  the  branches  required  to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools. 
Some  had  never  studied  grammar,  arithmetic  (further  than  fractions),  history,  and  other  than  pxisiscj 
geography.  By  positively  refusing  to  examine  huch  applicants,  I  think '  the  qualifications  have  ns- 
terially  improved.  I  now  require  that  they  have  studied  all  of  the  "  branch  "  arithmetic,  as  Isr  m 
Bay's  third  part.  One-fifth  of  the  teachers  of  this  county  the  past  year  admitted  that  they  had  Devcr 
studied  arithmetic  to  the  end  of  "  Ihird  part ;"  and  at  least  one-half  had  been  through  once,  to  pfo- 
mlscuous  examples.   We  hope,  after  this,  to  be  able  to  make  quite  a  different  report  upon  this  topic: 

We  have  made  several  attempts  the  past  season  to  get  up  nonual  schools  or  institutes  for  the  par- 
pose  of  teaching  the  "new  branches,"  but  each  attempt  proved  a  failure.  The  county  being  so  sauA, 
we  could  not  get  enough  together,  at  any  one  time,  to  pay  for  the  time  and  trouble.  So  I  procsTBd 
books  and  placed  them  in  the  teachers'  hands,  at  wholesale  introductory  prices.  Quite  a  number  of 
teachers  tiiat  taught  in  the  tunimer  spent  the  vacation  in  attending  some  high  school,  for  the  pupoM 
of  studying  the  "new  branches;"  while  quite  a  large  number  depended  entirely  upon  "proviaioBsl 
certifloates,"  and  could  not  be  pursuaded  to  get  books,  or  attend  the  institutes.  In  August,  FroL 
Bvans,  of  Paxton,  wrote  to  nearly  every  teacher  in  the  county,  with  the  view  of  holding  a  nofail 
school  in  Paxton  for  a  term  of  five  weeks,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  those  branehea.  Less  tha  a 
dozen  promised  attendance. 

In  my  opinion,  ay»gether  too  much  time  is  consumed  in  our  public  schools  in  teaching  childiea  to 
read.  We  have  teachen  from  various  parts  of  this  State,  and  they  all  pursue  about  the  same  oooita 
I  can  safely  say  two-thirds  of  the  time  is  thus  employed,  to  the  neglect  of  the  other  branches.  TIm 
reading  classes  recite  from  two  to  four  times  a  day— class  in  fourth  reader  often  reading  three  timei 
It  is  well  to  be  a  good  reader,  but  does  this  exercise  develope  the  mind  as  nq;>idly  as  other  stodies,  m 
a  combination  of  studies  f  (Teachers  from  Eastern  States  generally  teach  all  of  the  branches  aboift 
equally,  giving  arithmetic  the  preference,  if  any.)  Comparatively  very  few  study  history,  gnunBM^ 
geography  and  writing.  I  have  taken  much  pains  to  correct  this,  but  find  much  difficulty  attendiDf  Ik 

The  opinion  is  quite  prevalent  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  pupil  to  study  in  order  to  obtain  M 
education.    I  have  listened  to  many  eloquent  addresses  by  endnent  educators  upon  the  snbjeel 
teaching,  but  cannot  recall  a  single  instance  of  the  teachen  being  informed  that  it  was  abooliits, 
even  necessary  to  have  pupils  study.    They  say  you  must  not  "pound  in"  the  ideas,  but  draw 
out;  that  is  (the  people  and  teacher  undentood  it  so),  that  the  class  need  not  study  the  lesson, 
the  teacher  must  teach  it  to  them  in  the  recitation  class.    It  is  plain  to  mc^  that  educators  doai*t ; 
any  such  thing.    If  they  do,  they  do  not  know  much  about  our  district  schools  or  the  teachers 
ing  them.    Of  the  two  methods,  taken  separately,  I  will  take  the  "pounding  in,"  and  as  macik  of  it  j 
possible.    By  this  method  you  improve  the  memory,  acquire  control  of  the  mind  by  oonstaat 
tration,  and  improve  the  faculties  that  are  susceptible  of  Improvement ;  then  I  want  the  ' 
out'*  process  plied  with  vigor,  after  there  is  something  in  to  draw  out.    We  have  sohoola  taaght 
both  methods,  separately,  and  we  have  some  taught  by  both  processes  taken  together;  and  this 
or  Joint  method  is  the  one  that  is  successful.    Our  teachen  are  not  capable  of  teaQhing  the  **  dtai 
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onf  procMBupon  an  extensiTe  scale.  Pook  pedcHen,  aathon,  ednoators,  all  try  to  make  parents 
bdieve  that  the  teacher  can  give  children  an  education  without  study  on  their  (the  child's)  part,  if 
tke  teacher  only  pnrsaes  a  certain  method,  or  has  a  certain  text  book  (their 's).  Parents  believe  it,  and 
teaehera  beUere  it,  and  many  teachers  are  vainly  trying  to  accomplish  it. 


FULTON— H.  J.  Benton. 

SiBoe  ray  last  report  the  schools  in  this  county  (few  exceptions  only)  bave  been  oonstantiy  increas- 

m 

ing  iu  efficiency  and  seaL  The  many  eviU  then  comidained  of  have,  for  the  most  part,  vanished.  Our 
Khool  hooaee  as  a  whole  are  better,  and  those  that  have  been  erected  in  the  past  three  years  are  of 
good  material,  and  in  their  completion  direct  reference  was  had  to  health  and  comfort.  Those  build- 
faigs,  with  many  others  of  longer  standing,  have  been  furnished  with  good  and  necessary  apparatus, 
excellent  seats  and  other  conveniences.  The  people,  in  many  localities,  have  interested  themselves  in 
eflicient  sd^ools ;  oneness  of  feeling  prevailed ;  good  and  well  qualified  teachers  were  demanded;  a 
msnimity  of  text  books  secured;  wholesome  regulations  for  the  disdpUne  of  the  school  were  adopte«|; 
school  visitation,  by  both  directors  and  patrons,  were  frequent,  and  the  result  has  been,  and  will  be, 
admirable  snccees.  If  the  same  interest  had  been  manifested  in  each  and  in  every  school  district 
tiizoaghont,  I  am  certain  that  our  citizens  residing  in  those  backward  localities  would  have  realized 
the  fact  too,  that  suitable  houses,  live  teachers  and  progressive  schools  would  have  been  tar  better  for 
the  physical,  moral  and  mental  draining  of  their  children,  luid  much  the  cheapest  to  the  taxpayer. 

From  my  statistical  leport  it  can  be  observed  that  I  have  visited  nearly  every  school  onco,  and 
aiany  of  them  twice,  and,  in  all  candor,  I  can  truly  say  that  these  school  visitations  have  produced  ex- 
cellent reanlta.    Those  visits  were  highly  appreciated  by  teachers  and  pupils,  and  in  every  school  I 
fraud  the  moral  training  was  not  neglected ;  in  the  mi^or  portion,  excellent  methods  of  teaching  were 
practiced ;  schools  every  where  well  attended ;  rooms  neat  and  clean  (but  few  exceptions),  and  all 
kinds  of  school  property  were  cared  for  and  protected  from  injury.    Our  best  and  older  teachers  leave 
ao  system  untried  that  would  conduce  to  the  cheerfulnees  and  improvement  of  the  school,  while  the 
younger  <das«  of  teachers  seem  to  be  anxious,  inquiring,  ambitious  and  striving  to  obtain  a  higher 
degree  in  the  art  of  teaching.    From  my  statistics  of  school  visitation,  I  find  that  the  daily  average 
Altaidance  had  increased  over  the  years  before  13  per  cent.,  and  in  the  advancement  of  some  of  the 
eemmoo  branches  90  per  cent    Whatever  opinions  others  may  have  with  regard  to  school  visitation,  I 
am  fully  convinced  of  its  practicability  and  importance  in  conducing  to  the  real  vitality  of  tiie  schooL 
^teachers  are  more  careftil,  discipline  is  better,  the  methods  of  teaching  are  sought  after,  school  houses 
tn  neater  and  the  whole  routine  of  the  school  exercise  is  marked  with  greater  improvement  than  it 
would  be  <ytherwise.    Those  visitationa  have  been  urged  by  the  teachers  and  others,  and  fk^nentiy 
the  neaaoa  would  be  far  advanced,  and  when  time  and  distance  prevented  earlier  visits  to  some 
the  dfreeters  became  fearful  that  their  schools  would  be  neglected ;  they  wrote  and  stated  that 
fybeir  teftcher  is  young  and  inexperienced ;  that  the  usual  suggestions  to  the  teacher,  and  instructiona 
!•  the  pnpfla  and  encouragement  to  the  school,  and  that  my  early  attention  being  directed  to  thia  mat- 
!■  wonM  be  greatly  appreciated  by  them,  people  and  school  as  welL" 

JLfter  the  changea  in  the  school  law  came  into  force^  the  board  of  supervisors  took  aotlbn  unihvora* 
Ma  to  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office.  I  urge  no  complaint,  but  if  the  office  of 
Inmty  superintendent  is  to  be  continued,  then  it  would  seem  to  be  more  wise  and  Just  that  the  law 
bhenld  set  forth  the  superintendent's  respective  duties,  and  he  be  permitted  to  perform  them  nnmo- 
lasted  and  nnrestxioted,  snl^ect  to  the  law  only. 
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If  the  daiue  in  the  second  line  of  seotion  90  remain,  trhen  the  law  oome»  in  foroe,  I  am  aatiafiod  thak 
those  members  who  are  opposed  to  the  free  school  system  will  give  a  death  blow  to  school  snperrisloa, 
and  by  that  means  the  varions  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  the  right  direetion  for  the  genonl  im- 
provement of  the  schools  will  be  scattered  and  lost. 

The  discretionary  power  given  to  connty  conrts  relating  to  school  visitation,  will  foster  that  aysten 
of  "log-rolling,"  "wire-working"  and  " ax-gripding "  already  so  prevalent,  instead  of  onoonnsing  s 
calm  and  jadicions  examination  of  the  wants  of  the  teacher,  and  requirements  of  the  schooL  That 
danse  should  be  stricken  out  The  privilege  of  the  faithful  superintendent  to  guard  and  foster  the 
great  interest  of  our-  system  of  popular  education,  should  not  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  a  class  <f 
township  politicians  whose  tendencies  are  so  often  in  exact  enmity  to  the  system  of  tree  schools. 

Public  opinion  favors  thoroughness  in  the  common  branches ;  also  physiology  and  hygiene  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  as  sufficient  qualifications  of  the  teacher,  in  order  to  obtain  a  certificate;  but  seems  to  be 
opposed  to,  fmd  many  and  various  are  the  objectioDs  urged  against,  the  intioduction  of  the  "elements 
of  the  natural  sciences  "  into  our  common  schools.  The  teachers  who  have  given  expressioo,  have 
manifested  their  appreciation  of  the  change  in  the  law,  and  they  think  "  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  a  higher  standard  of  quallficationa  is  neceasar>'."  Not  less  than  one  hundred  teachers  have  por- 
ohased  the  required  books,  and  they  intend  "  to  apply  themselves  most  diligently  until  they  can  foDy 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  law." 

We  deemed  it  expedient  to  po8ti>one  our  county  "  Teachers*  Institute,"  which  would  have  ooovcned 
August  13,  so  that  our  teachers  could  attend  the  "  State  Teachers'  Institute "  which  eonveaed  at 
Kormal  on  the  same  date,  and  those  who  wore  in  attendance  returned  home  being  amply  rewarded  for 
their  time  and  expense. 


GALLATIN— K  P.  HoLDERBY. 

^  With  regard  to  the  educational  interest  of  our  county,  I  can  truly  say  that  we  are  steadily  advaar 
oing,  although  not  as  rapidly  as  I  could  desire.  We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  as  many  gosA 
teachers  as  we  wished ,  but  our  teachers,  as  a  general  rule,  have  evinced  a  commendpible  diapoaitnali 
oo>opezate  with  me  in  advancing  the  cause  of  education.  I  think  the  schools,  not  of  Ghdlatin  ooimty 
alone,  but  of  other  counties,  could  be  greatly  improved  by  a  more  thorough  system  of  school  dinetoy* 
Therefore,  I  would  suggest  that  directors  be  held  to  a  stricter  performance  of  their  several  datieai  sad 
that  they  be  reasonably  compensated  therefor. 

I  think  section  80,  new  school  law,  should  be  changed  so  as  to  require  sohool  viaitatloBa  bj  iisaiil| 
superintendents,  without  refening  the  sutjeot  to  county  boards.  I  consider  school  viaitatioiis  by  «> 
perintendents  of  great  importance  to  the  system ;  and  leaving  it  to  the  eounty  board  to  direct  wS 
produee  irr^nlarity,  from  the  fiMt  that  some  boards  will  direct  visitations  while  othen  will  net.  t' 
think  the  law  should  be  changed  to  allow  teachers  time  to  attend  institutes ;  for  institutes  are  of  vlli : 
importance  to  the  school  system,  and  we  cannot  procure  as  prompt  and  general  attendance  of  toaebeAl 
when  they  have  to  lose  the  time  and  bear  expenses,  as  if  they  wore  allowed  the  tune.  We  hsM  A' 
institute  in  October,  1971,  at  Omaha,  oontinning  five  days:  the  best  institute  we  ever  have  held  m  tka 
county.  I  am  sure  that  the  districts  that  were  represented  by  their  teachers  were  fully  remanflvatal' 
for  the  time  given,  by  the  improvement  in  the  schools  last  winter.  The  institute  held  in  onr 
last  October  (1878),  was  not  as  well  attended  as  the  year  before,  from  the  fact  that  the  county  htr  < 
in  oonfliot  with  it.    We  have  labored  under  some  embanMsment  in  holding  institntea  in  this  ooaa^ 
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from  the  ftot,  that  M  yet  the  county  court  has  tailed  to  make  any  appropriation  to  aid  ns.  I  fear 
tint  OUT  flchoola  will  scarcely  raake^  the  nsnal  advance  this  winter,  from  the  fact  that  a  nmnher  of 
tbem  did  not  go  into  seasirai  at  the  let  of  October,  for  the  want  Of  teachers ;  but  they  are  all  in  session 

&0W. 
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HA:ercocK— wm.  gbipfin. 

I  sabmit  the  following  as  my  report  of  the  schools  of  this  county  for  the  last  two  yeara.  The 
icfaools  are  steadily  improying  in  those  elements  that  serve  to  make  onr  common  schools  what  they 
Aoald  be.  New  and  oommodions  school  houses  are  taking  the  places  of  the  old  inconvenient  ones. 
Old  ones  sre  being  repaired,  imd  new  and  convenient  furniture  is  taking  the  place  of  the  less  comely 
and  more  tiresome.  School  apparatus  is  being  introduced  to  some  extent  School  grounds  in  many 
difltricts  are  nicely  fenced,  and  trees  have  been  set  out  to  make  the  school  premises  more  attractive. 
I  am  glad  to  report  progress  in  this  direction.  I  shall  try  to  have  trees  set  in  every  school  lot  next 
spring,  if  poesible.  There  also  seems  to  be  more  interest  manifested  by  all  concerned,  in  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  schools,  than  at  any  former  period.  Still  I  would  by  no  means  assert  thai  this 
is  the  case  universally,  for  I  find  some  who  desire  to  return  to  the  land  of  Egypt,  whence  they  came, 
tbat  they  may  ei^oy  the  ways  of  our  good  old  fkthers,  and  die  in  the  land  of  plenty.  They  say  the 
Khool  tax  is  very  burdensome  and  enough  to  break  any  man  up.  Their  theory  is,  "let  every  man  edu- 
cate  his  own  children  as  they  did  when  we  were  boys."  Still  I  am  persuaded  that  a  largo  minority  of 
the  people  of  this  county  are  in  sympathy  with  the  common  schools.  The  directors  are  manifesting  a 
seal  that  is  commendable.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  directors  to  write,  "3fr.  Griffin  please 
amd  OB  a  good  teacher,  one  who  is  worthy  and  well  qualified^  and  we  will  pay  hiih  good  wages." 

I  am  laboring  to  bring  the  masses  into  active  sympathy  with  school  interests,  knowing  that  if  this 
can  be  done,  one  good  point  will  be  gained.  When  the  employers  and  teachers,  directors  and  county 
aaperintendent,  all  work  in  harmony,  then  will  much  gtfod  be  done,  and  the  common  schools  get  to 
themselves  much  honor.  The  additional  branches  prescribed  in  the  new  law  have  developed  wonder- 
Inl  activity  among  the  teachers  of  this  county.  But  some  have  gone  down  to  rise  no  more.  Some 
irho  eould  barely  keep  on  the  surfjace  under  the  breakers  of  the  old  law,  have  been  hopelessly  wrecked 
on  the  rocks  of  the  new,  and  I  am  hear^ly  glad  of  it.  There  is  also  complaint  among  some  old  sinners, 
vho  sre  now  much  burdened  with  taxes.  They  say  there  will  not  be  so  many  teachers  under  the  new 
liv,  and  they  will  have  to  pay  them  still  higher  wages.  It  may  be  so,  but  if  so  they  will  be  gainera 
Vjit  Your  circular  Ko.  13  has  done  much  good  in  allaying  some  ill-feeling  in  some  places,  arising 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  law  and  its  design.  As  a  general  rule  the  teaoheia  ha^  accepted  the 
yMition  in  good  faith,  and  are  preparing  to  meet  the  full  demands  of  the  law.  I  have  taught  about 
llz^-five  during  the  past  summer,  and  many  others  have  studied  by  themselves,  and  some  ace  going 
^mn  township  dasaes  during  the  winter.  StiU  others  are  attending  different  colleges  and  high 
•chooU  to  ^«paT8  for  the  spring  term  of  sohooL  I  did  not  renew  any  certiflcatee  that  expired  after 
fte  first  of  July.  We  have  excused  quita  a  number,  but  have  said  to  them,  they  must  be  ready  by 
fte  next  time,  as  provisional  certifloatea  will  not  be  renewed  in  thia  county.  I  think  the  new  law  aa 
Improvement  on  the  old. 
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HARDIN— John  Jack. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  puhlic  schools  of  this  county  are  not  Improyiog  as  fast  as  I  could  viak. 
the  prime  canse  of  which  is  the  want  of  efficient  teachers,  and  another  cause  being  on  the  part  of 
school  directors  hiring  poor  teachers  at  a  small  salary,  rather  than  pay  good  teachers  a  living  priee, 
and  the  directors,  as  a  general  thing,  do  not  manifest  the  energy  and  interest  necessary  to  inrare  mc- 
cess  in  their  schools ;  and  I  find  another  canse  of  trouble  and  want  of  success  is  the  want  of  a  proper 
classification  of  school  books,  old  and  worthless  books  being  used  in  preference  to  good  books,  becasir 
people  have  them  or  because  they  happen  to  be  cheaper.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Bible  is  in  genoal 
use  in  all  the  schools  in  our  county. 

I  find  from  returns  that  there  are  104  between  the  ages  of  12  and  SI  years,  unable  to  read  and  write, 
the  only  cause  assigned  (and  the  right  one,  as  I  believe)  being' neglect  on  the  part  of  parents,  sndl 
believe  the  Legislature  would  do  well  to  so  amend  the  school  law  as  to  embody  "oompnlncy 
attendance." 

I  have  visited  during  the  year  nearly  all  the  schools  in  the  county,  giving  instruction  on  the  scbosl 
law  to  directors,  advising  with  teachers,  and  lecturing  the  children.  I  find  the  people  of  this  ooostj 
almost  a  unit  on  the  free  school  question,  and  with  competent  teachers  and  better  school  officers  a  nrv 
era  would  dawn  upon  us  with  reference  to  schools.  I  find  the  mass  of  the  people  as  well  as  most  of  tiis 
teachers  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences  Into  our  publio  schools. 

Since  the  new  school  law  went  into  efibct  the  office  of  county  superintendent  has  been  a  burden,  tbs 
salary  being  insufficient  to  warrant  a  man  in  devoting  any  more  of  his  time  to  schools  than  the  U« 
positively  requires  him  to  do,  and  I  think  that  the  office  in  a  great  many  of  the  smaller  counties  vIB 
hereafter  be  filled  by  men  with  inferior  qualifications,  unless  the  coming  Legislature  shall  Inrrnsnr  ths 
pay  of  the  office. 


HENDERSON— R.  P.  Randall. 

Considerable  improvement  has  been  made  In  generayturing  the  last  two  years.  Several  good  school- 
honses  have  been  built  and  well  famished.  There  is  more  neariy  a  uniformity  of  text  books  than  si 
any  time  heretofore.  Fair  wages  are  paid,  and  there  is  comparatively  little  ol^ectlnn  made  to  the  tsx 
levied  for  school  purposes.  Our  teachers  are  better  qualified,  as  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  «s- 
amination  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  form,  but  that  it  is  for  a  purpose— that  teachers  must  prove  that 
they  possess  the  necessary  qualifications  for  teaohin(|;,  before  a  certificate  can  be  granted.  I  have  as* 
deavored  to  make  this  the  test  "without  fear  or  fsvor,"  and  am  satisfied  that  it  has  had  a  good  dftet 
Some  teachers  who  hare  held  certificates  from  time  immemorial,  almost,  having  them  renewed  by  eaok 
incoming  superintendent  "without  an  examination,"  have  by n  examined,  and  in  many  oaaeeit  ia  fool ' 
that  they  are  altogether  behind  the  times  in  scholarship  and  in  methods  of  teaching;  and,  when  tki 
ease  demands  it,  they  are  informed  that  they  must  study  and  improve  or  stand  aside. 

Especial  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  our  teachers'  institutes  of  real  utility  to  the  teacbefa,  and  it 
is  thought  that  much  good  has  been  the  result  The  institutes  have  generally  been  well  attended,  thi 
teachers,  in  nearly  every  Instance,  cheerfully  performing  the  parts  assigned  them. 

The  greatest  want  of  our  schools  is  good,  experienced  teachers.  But  few  of  those  who  were  t««rhii( 
in  this  county  two  yean  ago  are  here  now ;  their  places  are  oooupied  mostiy  by  young  and  inexpcii 
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encedonw.  TheM,  generally,  an  doing  ftirly,  yet  their  lack  of  experienee  is  againat  their  eom]rfete 
mccesB;  and  it  ia  evident  that  onr  schoola  can, never  be  raised  to  a  very  great  standard  of  excellence 
until  there  are  more  profesalonal  teachers  who  follow  it  for  a  life  bnsineas. 


HENET— H.  S.  CoMSTOCK. 

The  genersl  educational  interest  in  this  county  is  evidently  gradually  but  surely  increasing.  There 
bas  been,  however,  a  noticeable  falling  off  of  male  teachers  during  the  but  year.  There  are  not  half 
aqoo^h  in  the  county  at  this  time  to  supply  the  demands  for  the  winter  schools,  and  the  consequence 
it  thst.their  places  are  being  supplied  with  iemale  teachers,  of  whom  there  is  a  liberal  supply.  The 
flutom  prevailing  in  a  large  number  ot  the  country  schools  of  changing  teachers  two  or  three  times 
during  tiie  year,  and  the  inefficiency  and  moompeteney  of  too  many  school  officers,  I  regard  as  the  pri- 
Bsry  cause  of  this  diminution  of  male  teachers.  In  my  last  report  I  stated  it  to  be  my  opinion  that  one 
gnat  obstacle  in  the  way  of  progress  in  our  schools,  was  to  be  traced  to  the  multitude  of  local  school 
officers,  and  the  consequent  inefficiency  of  many  of  them.  Experience  oonflrms  this  opinion,  and  I 
still  think  tliat  the  'iownshlp  system"  is  the  true  remedy. 

/sitJIueet.— Three  institutes  have  been  hold  in  the  county  during  the  last  year,  the  last  annual  com- 
■wneing  Monday,  September  Sil,  and  continued  through  the  week.  Especial  attention  was  given  to 
the  natural  sciences  at  each  session.  About  100  teachers  were  in  attendance— about  half  the  number 
URially  attending  the  annual  session. 

Tht  New  School  Law. — As  a  whole,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  new  school  law  is  working  advantageously 
to  the  interests  of  education  in  the  county.  Many  of  the  most  incompetent  teachers  have  abandoned 
the  profesBsion  under  the  new  demands,  while  teachers  of  a  higher  grade  of  attainments  are  in  better 
dnnand,  and  secure  more  liberal  and  remunerative  wages.  The  only  ol^ection  which  I  perceive  in  thia 
htse  eitension  of  the  common  school  course  is  tliat  there  is  great  danger  in  the  large  and  crowded 
■ehools  of  n^lect  of  the  common  branches,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  fundamental  to  a  thorough 
•ducation.  But  as  before  remarked,  the  standard  of  qualifications  of  teachers,  must,  I  think,  be  speedily 
cierated  under  Uie  new  provisions. 


JEFFEESON— G.  W.  Johnson. 

Whether  or  not  the  county  authorities  are  acting  upon  the  rule  upon  which  the  poor  preacher  re- 
tetved  his  poor  pay,  I  cannot  tell ;  but,  recollecting  their  extreme  economy  in  some  other  directions, 
■id  also  that  the  reputation  of  the  sup<»rintendent  is  involved,  I  shall  not  charge  them  with  exactly 
ftst  Und  of  parsimoniousness.  But  ever  since  our  county  adopted  township  organization  there  has 
appeared  among  the  members  of  our  honorable  board  of  supervisors  a  remarkable  effort  to  make  that 
ftfrn  of  government  popular,  and  ride  into  office  on  the  hobby  of  economy.  Economy,  directed  by 
fatelligence,  would  do ;  but  it  was  here,  by  this  honorable  board,  that  the  immortal  resolution  was 
oooceived  and  brought  forth,  "that  the  office  of  county  superintendent  is  a  useless  and  expensive  one, 
■ad  we,  the  board  of  supervisors  of  this  county,  recommend  the  Legislature  to  abolish  it."  Here  it 
vas  that  three  dollars  per  day— ^md  his  account  fully  itemized  at  that— was  considered  large  pay  for  a 
eounty  superintendent.  And  here  it  is  that  not  one  dollar  has  ever  been  donated  by  the  county 
•athorities  for  teachers'  institutes,  public  lectures,  or  any  other  educational  enterprise  whatever. 
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Ko  wonder  <mr  literary  advnnoement  has  been  like  the  lawyer's  pron^ress  towards  Hearen,  and  tksl 
this  part  of  Egypt  is  bo  destitate  of  both  the  facilities  and  the  fruits  of  odncaUoiL  But,  finallT,  u 
crown  the  climax  of  ill-advised  economy,  our  ooonty  board  has  limited  the  number  of  days  f<«;whirii 
the  superiutendeut  can  draw  pay,  to  sixty — this,  with  his  commission,  giving  him  a  salary  of  abo«t 
four  hundred  dollars  a  year !  What  an  inducement  for  competent  men  to  seek  and  serve  in  as  hi^ 
and  responsible  a  position  as  the  county  can  claim !  Few,  if  any,  of  our  constables  receive  less  pay. 
Here,  I  thinks  is  one  objectionable  feature  in  the  new  school  law ;  and  these  are  some  of  the  difflonltiM 
That  we  labor  under  in  this  county  from  the  schools  being  placed  in  charge  of  the  supervisors. 

Another  feature  in  which,  as  I  conceive,  the  now  law  tends  more  to  the  gratifloation  of  ignofaat 
pn^udlce  than  to  the  public  good,  is  its  lack  of  inducement  to  hold  or  attend  teachers*  inititotes. 
WhUe  a  few,  more  nice  than  wise,  may  olject  to  the  teacher's  losing  Ume  from  his  school  to  attend 
these  powerful  helps  to  his  profession,  it  is  well  known  that,  when  they  are  properly  ocndnctedt  ta- 
finitely  more  is  gained  than  is  lost,  by  parents,  pupils  and  teachers. 

In  all  tiiese  things,  while  special  laws  are  an  acknowledged  evil,*power  is  given  to  each  oomity  ta 
adopt,  with  regard  to  a  most  vital  interest,  regulations  entirely  different  fivm  thoae  of  any  other 
county.  If  the  authorities  exercising  this  power  were  more  oompetout  tiian  the  Legialatera.  thsa 
there  might  be  some  plea  for  the  change.  But  it  has  already  been  demonstrated  that  ooonty  boavis 
are  not  always  the  best  repositories  of  very  large  legislative  powers. . 

But  wo  are  not  entirelv  destitute  of  symptoms  of  healthy  action,  or  signs  of  growing  interest  in  llie 
Bubject  of  education.  There  is  evidently  an  increasing  disposition  among  the  people  to  build  betta 
school  houses,  to  employ  better  teachers,  and  to  more  willingly  pay  the  school  taxes.  In  the  avenge 
work  and  qualifloation  of  teachers  there  is  a  decided  improvement. 

As  to  my  own  efforts  during  the  last  year,  I  have  visited  all  the  schools  in  the  county,  tBstmeicd 
them  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  settled  various  disputes  by  the  way,  and  held  'several  teachers'  insti' 
tutes  with  good  success.  But  I  am  e^ery  year  more  and  more  convinced  of  my  own  inoompeteoqr 
properly  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  highly  responsible  office. 

To  sum  up,  and  close  up,  we  are  advancing  gradually  in  our  educational  interests,  though  less 
rapidly  than  in  wealth  and  population.  From  the  few  faint  lines  of  light  that  denote  the  approarUag 
dawn  we  take  courage  and  press  on ;  but  with  fears  that  great  changes  must  be  made  in  the  offioen 
who  holdf  or  rather  withhold,  the  means  of  our  enlightenment,  before  the  day  breaks  upon  us  witk 
any  very  dasaling  degree  of  brightness. 


JO  DAVIESS— G.  W.  Pbpoon. 

I  have  to  report  some  Ibvorable  and  encouraging  signs  in  educational  matters  in  this  couni 
of  coming  good  to  the  cause— more  strongly  marked  at  this  time  than  ever  before  since  **fr«o  Bt^aoAT 
were  established.  I  refer  to  the  great  and  incrcaaing  demand  for  good  first  class  teachcra.  Srhsil 
directors,  from  all  parts  of  the  county,  frt>m  a^ioining  counties,  as  well  as  from  the  State,  north,  ba^ 
repeatedly  requested  me  to  send  them  good  teachers  having  first  grade  certificates.  School  district 
hitherto  noted  for  their  carelessness  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  the  very  highest  importance, 
manifesting  commendable  seal  in  secoring  the  services  of  qnalifle<l  teachers,  and  are  offninK 
monthly  wages  than  over  before.  This  state  of  affkirs  gives  reason  for  renewed  hope  among  all 
of  education,  and  for  which  I  am  profoundly  grateful,  and  heartily  rejoica,  that  the  seed  aown  di 
the  last  seven  years,  which  at  the  time  seemed  to  fall  on  hard  an4  stony  ground,  begins  to  retnn 
generouH  yield,  with  promise  of  more  abundant  fruitfulness  in  the  not  distant  future.  I  feel 
that  in  this  direction  no  step  backward  will  be  taken  by  the  people  of  this  oonnty,  but  on  the  eow 
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the  eoaiity  BaperintflBdeni  will  be  rastained,  hia  Ubon  lightened  by  the  eotdial  oo-epentlan  of  teach- 
en,  Khool  directon  and  the  people  genenUy  liLhia  endeavor*  to  elevate  the  standard  of  qnaUfloatioM 
raqviied,  in  order  to  obtain  teachers*  oertifieates,  and  oooseqnently  replace  the  worthless  drones  with 
lire  workers,  in  fields  where  the  few  who  stand  still  are  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  move  on  and  keep 
■top  with  the  progress  of  events  in  this  sge  of  marvekms  chnoge. 

It  is  my  impressioB,  thnt  the  new  school  law,  in  requiring  the  natoral  sciences  to  be  nnderstood  by 
the  teachers  of  the  State,  has  already  done  mach  good,'«nd  doabtleas  been  a  great  stimnlant  to  the  in« 
cresMd  interest  manifested  in  the  direction  mentioned. 

At  flnt,  some,  and  perhaps  a  minority  of  the  people,  thoaght  the  law  a  needless  and  even  foolish  in< 
noTation;  bnt  as  the  provisions  of  the  law  became  better  nnderstood,  a  great  change  ooonrred,  and 
now  I  seldom  find  a  thinking  man  who  does  not  indorse  it  as  the  best  school  law,  in  this  respect,  ever 
enacted. 

I  have  done  what  I  could  to  give  directors  and  teachers  a  clear  understanding  of  this  section  of  the 
Isw  by  pnblishing  the  dicolais  sent  ont  by  the  State  Superintendent,  and  also  by  publishing  in  the 
pran  of  the  county,  hints  and  suggestions  written  by  myself. 

The  teachers  of  the  county  are  doing  well  in  regard  to  preparing  themselves  for  work  under  the  new 
law.  Fifty  have  received  oeriifleates  in  aocordanoe  with  its  provisions,  having  already  gained  a  know- 
ledge of  the  (dements  of  the  sciences  designated  therein.  Thoee  teaching  under  old  certificates,  have, 
afanost  wiibont  exception,  expressed  their  detennination  to  quality  themselves  for  teachers  in  these 


I  have  constantly  advised  with  the  teachers  of  the  county  in  regard  to  the  books  needed,  the  way  to 
study  them,  and  rendered  such  other  assistanoe  as  in  my  power.  The  German  and  English  Normal 
School,  in  Galena,  held  an  extra  session  during  the  summer  vacation  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving 
the  teachers  of  the  county  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences.  This  session 
was  well  attended,  and  a  decided  interest  created  among  the  teacliers  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
be  sUe  to  avail  themselves  of  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  Prof.  Wemli  and  his  able  corps  of  asslst- 
aatsL 

The  natural  sdences  are  now  taught  in  moat  of  the  grammar  and  high  schools  of  the  county,  and  we 
Kay  reasonably  hope  that  by  another  season  we  shall  be,  better  supplied  with  teachers  than  at  present 
This  lack  of  good  teachers  is  the  only  real  discouraging  thing  we  have  to  face  now.  Should  our  pres- 
lot  hopes  be  realised,  in  this  direction,  we  can  look  forward  to  the  future  without  fear  or  misgivings  In 
educational  matters,  and  calmly  await  the  verdict  which  impartial  history  will  record. 


KANE — Geo.  B.  Charles. 

The  reenlta  of  the  comnton  school  system  in  Kane  county  awaken  both  pride  and  regret  Among 
fts  exceptional  and  regretted  ere  the  following :  The  people  do  not  always  give  teachers  the  benefit  of 
ftdr  moral  support— do  not  realise  their  obligation  to  strengthen  the  influence  and  government  of 
their  childie&'s  fHend— the  faithful  teacher.  Schools  are  still  taught  in  ancient  and  unsuitable  build- 
Tisitation  is  often  neglected  and  schools  remembered  only  in  taxes  and  with  ciiUoism,  though 
plaint  and  cost  are  usually  in  inverse  ratio.  Little  districts  are  expensive  mistakes  and  necessitate 
htfMor  teachers.  A  feeling  of  poverty  pervades  some  districts  and  cripples  the  schools.  Suggested 
ItopiovemaitB  are  long  delayed.  Transient  school  keepers  snd  a  medley  of  text  books  account  for 
His,  but  indi£ference  to  culture,  united  withua  sensitive  purte,  stands  most  in  the  way  of  ednca- 
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We  rejoice  that  a  free  school  is  reaBonabl}'  acceseible  to  every  home  in  the  oounty.    The  mdioelaU* 
children  number  fourteen  thousand  tiro  hundred  and  forty-nine^  while  only  twenty-ttght  are  fnud 
unable  to  read  and  write.    There  are  twenty-one  graded  schools,  some  of  which  axe  reoognixed  xBtodds 
of  their  kind.    Six,  at  least,  are  justly  ranked  as  high  sclioola,  the  best  of  which  present  a  ooarM  of 
study  more  than  equivalent  to  college  preparation.    These  are  in  towns  situated  on  Fox  rirer,  and  ne 
largely  patronized  by  country  pupils  who  have  outgrown  their  district  schools.    The  assistant  teachsn 
are  selected  mainly  from  their  own  graduates.  .  The  sustained  character  of  the  schools  attests  the  wis* 
dom  of  that  plan.    A  few  summer  teachers  are  applied  directly  from  the  boat  country  schools,  bat 
nearly  the  entire  quota  of  teachers  for  the  county  is  funiished  by  these  graded  schools,  together  witk 
the  aid  of  a  prosperous  academy  at  Elgin,  and  a  successful  seminary  at  Aurora.    Many  are  well  cul- 
tured and  give  eminent  satisfaction.    During  the  last  three  years,  the  qualificaticms  of  teachers  have 
been  elevated  about  thirty  par  cent,  while  the  average  salaiy  paid  has  increased  scarce  ten  per  cest. 
Fair  remuneration  is  given  in  a  miijority  of  schools,  but,  from  the  range  of  salaries  paid,  the  vaxiety  ef 
teaching  may  l>e  inferred.    Gentlemen  get  from  sixteen  to  two  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  per  nioaib. 
and  ladies  receive  from  ten  to  seventy-five  dollars  for  same  number  of  days'  service.    This  diacrimina- 
tion  is  sometimes  just,  but,  in  many  instances,  local  droumstances  and  not  professional  mmt  dctsr- 
mine  amount  of  salary.    An  encouraging  item  is  the  increased  permapency  of  teachers.    While  tlie 
total  number  of  schools  to  need  teachers  has  been  slighly  increased,  yet  the  actual  number  of  tescfaets 
employed  per  year  in  the  county  has  steadily  diminished  during  my  administration.    I>istnets  aie 
adopting  the  policy  of  engaging  teachers  by  the  year,  or  during  mutual  satisfaction.    Thus  the  dreaded 
change  of  teachers  between  winter  and  summer  terms  is  avoided,  and  asa  result,  the  schools  hare  be«B 
better  taught  and  with  less  expense.    Less  than  six-seven Uis  of  the  former  number  of  teachets  an 
now  employed,  which  is  regarded  as  a  healUiy  indication,  since  the  best  schools  invariably  retain 
teachers  tlie  longest,  and  poor  schools  are  both  cause  and  oifect  of  fretjuent  changes.    Wisdoin  and 
economy  call  for  Uie  continued  service  of  comi)etent  workmen. 

We  have  one  hundred  and  forty -six  districts  supporting  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  schools,  an  ave^ 
rage  each  of  one  hundre<l  and  fifty-three  days.    One  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars  have 
expended  during  the  past  year  for  current?  expenses  and  permanent  iniprovemeuis  of  public 
The  total  value  of  school  property  in  the  ooynty  exceeds  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars.    Several  neat,  oommodious  country  school  houses  have  been  built  since  my  last  import, 
each  fh>m  eight  hundred  to  two  thousand  dollars.    Districts  are  inclined  to  liberality  in  the 
tlu'tr  school  houses,  but  their  patient  long-suflbriug,  before  deciding  to  build,  is  often  a  wi>nder  evcat 
themselves.     The  largest  three  districts  in  Dundee  have  been  consolidated  aud  a  beautiful  brick 
iiiiuse  is  being  buUt,  to  cost,  when  complete,  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars.    It  is  pleasantly 
tilted,  the  grounds  being  elevated  and  ample.    It  is  lieate<l  by  patent  tubular  furnaces  and  veal 
by  u  modified  RutUm  method,  aud  will  acoommoilate  five  hundred  pupils,  aud  is  to  be  furnished 
idl  the  material  essentials  of  a  first-class  graded  sohuol,  the  flnit  ever  ehtjiblished  in  the  townahip. 

Some  small  village  schools  have  adopted  a  course  of  study  and  are  seeking  the  b^ieflts  of  a 
system.    Heretofore  the  different  rooms  were  merely  an  aggregate  of  country  schools  with  inde] 
<-iit  teachers ;  now  a  Principal  is  employed,  a  sj-stem  of  examinations  fuid  plan  of  promotions  are 
fi)rt'e<i.    The  interest  of  pupil  and  ]>atrou  has  been  thereby  enhanced,  the  atteudauce  impntveil,  and  I 
general  efficiency  promoted. 

Public  sentiment,  in  some  portions  of  the  oounty,  is  favorably  iuclined  toward  the  towuidiip 
Mystem.    Several  country  townships  are  discussing  the  advantages  of  a  township  high  schooL 
feature  of  the  school  law,  making  such  a  school  possible,  meets  general  approval.    There  is  a  felt 
for  higher  schools  and  this  provision,  if  unrepealed,  will  soon  be  practically  tested.    Tlie  introdi 
of  the  elements  of  natural  science  into  the  common  school  curriculum,  is  raising  the  quality  of 
iiig  aud  is  regarded  as  a  proper  yet  costly  improvement    The  cheapest  teachers  have  retired. 
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{irodiidDj;  a  wholccome  Hcarcity  with  a  ooitseciuout  increase  of  salarioa.  Some  tefbchara  have  anauged 
to dflrvte  one  yoar  to  preparation  in  the  sciences,  before  toaohing  under  the  new  law ;  thus  the  present 
rapplj  is  diminished.  Spirited  tethers  dislike  to  recoive  a  local  Ucense-~tho  meafi^r  provisional  cer- 
tificate. Scores  of  our  teachers  were  well  qualifiod  in  the  soloiioeH.  The  graduates  of  our  graded 
KhfOdSk  academy  and  seminary  welcome  the  added  branohos  as  old  favorites.  The  city  and  village 
teachers  promptly  meet  the  reqairemeuts.  A  minority  fo«l  tlio  c1ian;:e  as  a  burden,  or  temporary  disa- 
bdity.  On  the  first  of  July  every  school  officer  and  teacher  in  tho  uonuty  were  informed,  by  dronlar, 
oi  the  new  qualifications  reqairetl  of  teachci's.  Lists  of  uultaiilo  t4)xl-books  in  science  woro  presented. 
Tliey  were  reminded  of  tho  State  luHtitute  at  Normal,  and  aUo  iuIvIhimI  U>  form  local  teachers'  moot- 
io^  for  perfecting  knowledge  of  tho  sciences.  Such  have  been  continued  to  tho  present  time.  An 
outline  of  "What  County  Superintendents  expect  in  tho  Soiences,"  has  been  presented  to  several  gath- 
erings of  that  character.  They  thus  have  a  deliuite  work  to  accomplish  and  are  studying  faithfuUy. 
Tlie  tall  term  of  our  he^i  schools,  both  public  and  private,  formed  lai*go  normal  or  ungraded  nlanocio  do- 
Tottfl  to  the  sciences.  A  county  institute  was  held  in  autumn,  attended  by  one  hundred  teaohan,  and 
pva  especial  prominence  to  methods  of  teaching  natural  science.  All  teachers  whose  certificates  in- 
dicated  an  "average  scholarship*'  of  not  less  than  sevouty-flve  per  cent,  were  ofiered  full  cortifloates 
upon  examination  in  tho  added  brandies,  without  ro-oxamination  in  the  ooramou  English.  This  rap- 
idly promoted  many  of  tho  better  teachers,  who,  with  those  bearing  unexpired  certificates,  have  pro- 
tided  the  schools  with  acceptable  teachers,  though  provisional  certificates,  for  short  winter  terms, 
Ure  recently  been  issued  to  several  experienced  teachers  who  expect  to  be  fully  proparod  for  the 
qiring examinations.  'We  hope  to  dispense  with  provisional  certificates  in  this  county  by  one  year 
finmdata. 


KNOX~F.  Chuistuner, 

It  affords  mo  pleasure  to  report  at  this  time  that  the  psfit  two  years  have  been  of  marked  progress 
■id  grwUy  increase*!  prosperity.  Many  of  the  drawbacks  mentioned  in  previous  reports  have  been 
gnatly  diminisbed.  To  strike  at  the  root  of  existing  evils,  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  better  class  of 
iarhns  mast  be  supplied  to  taks  tho  phice  of  the  incompetent;  hence,  special  efforts  hsTe  been  put 
farth  to  caiae  the  standard  of  teachers— with  what  success  is  abuniUmtly  apparent  It  is  currently 
tvfwrted  that  we  have  a  better  chiss  of  teachers  in  the  field  than  over  before.  Thero  is  decidedly  a 
twre  fiberal  policy  pursued  toward  tho  teachers.  Directors  have  been  most  thoroughly  aroused  on  this 
■nhjeet,  and  are  on  the  hwk  out  for  good  and  competent  teachers,  willing  to  roward  them  acoonUng  to 
their  work—they  are  determined  that  tho  means  of  a  good  education  shall  be  phiced  within  the  reach 
sf  every  child. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  appearance,  convenience  and  comfort  of  school  houses. 
Is  way  instances  school  houses  haye  been  ramodeled,  neatly  painted  and  made  otherwise  attractive 
kj  the  planting  of  shade  trees  and  laying  of  suitable  walks.  In  some  instances  snperflnens  windows 
havs  been  shot  up  for  the  purpose  of  making  ix>om  for  moro  blackboard  conyenience.  Since  my  Uist 
Kport  six  new  school  houses  have  been  orecteil ;  good  substantial  buildings,  two  of  which  aro  brick  • 
fte  one  at  Oneida  is  indeed  a  beautiful  e<litico,  consisting  of  six  commodious  recitation  rooms  and 
A^el  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  tho  pupils  for  various  public  exeroises.  (The  dimensions  of 
Ae  rarioas  departments  I  do  not  now  remombor :  but  they  aro  ample^  convenient  and  oomibrtable» 
mted  in  the  latest  ImproviMl  maimer.  Tliis  building,  with  its  appurtenances,  rofieots  credit  on  the 
Ihefalminded  people  of  Oneida.)    The  other  brick  school  house  is  situated  in  district  No.  3,  Cedar 
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Township ;  aixe  34H36  feet,  at  a  cost  of  $1, 500,  with  neat  and  oonvenlent  out  honsee  and  sabsteatiti 
fenoe.    This  house  is  bniit  with  all  the  modem  improvements,  convenient  wardzobes  and  dinner  dosi^i ; 

I 

the  wood  work  well  painted  and  grained;  the  outside  is  substsntlally  painted  (brick  color)  and  nsatty 
penciled,  presenting  a  bright  and  cheerftil  appearance.  The  oootraot  for  the  completion  of  ssid 
ing  was  assumed  by  a  mechanic  residing  in  the  district,  whose  philanthropy  and  magnanimity 
him  to  do  masterly  work  at  reduced  figures.  The  house  is  estimated  as  being  well  wortii  It  ML 
During  the  past  two  years  the  sum  of  $3, 6S7  15  has  been  expended  for  new  scho<rt  famiture ;  qoiu  a : 
number  of  schools  hare  been  dispossessed  of  old  miserable  torture  boxes  and  supj^ed  with  new  sa4| 
comfortable  seats.  The  sum  of  11,351  43  has  been  expended  for  suitable  achool  apparatus,  each  m 
mq[M,  charts,  globes,  tellurians,  etc.,  which  item  is  a  marked  indication  of  progress.  We  number  siai 
graded  schools  in  this  county,  to  which  I  design  briefly  to  advert 

OnUdiwrg  €fUy  School,  ranks  first  and  foremost  in  magnit>ude,  and  embraces  an  extensive  edaJ 
oational  field  of  itself.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  past  year,  3,319;  aggn-gate  salarf 
imM  teachers,  |15, 041  40 ;  these  two  items  of  statistics  wiU  in  some  degree  indicate  its  extent.  Jm 
fiwquent  reference  has  been  made  to  the  condition  and  progress  of  this  school  through  our  coast; 
papers,  I  will  only  advert  to  one  item  as  an  educational  record  of  which  the  people  fif 
burg  ought  to  feel  proud.  I  refer  to  the  study  of  vocal  music,  as  a  regular  branch  of  educatioQ. 
is  an  event  long  predicted.  It  is  true  that  singing  in  school  has  long  since  been  regarded  as  a  pi 
recreation  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  daily  routine  of  exercises,  but  as  a  regular  systematic 
of  the  elementary  principles,  it  has  not  received  that  attention  uid  encouragem^t  which  the  im] 
anca  of  the  sutdect  demands.  Gslesburg,  however,  fully  up  with  the  times  and  first  and  foremost 
educational  enterprises,  wisely  solved  the  problem  that  the  study  and  practice  of  vocal  music  m 
educational  auxiliary  is  of  much  practical  value.  My  expectations  (of  the  success  in  this  partk 
'  branch)  have  been  more  than  realized. 

KnoxoiUe  City  SckooL—^xaoihvr  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  past  year,  351 ;  aggregate  salary 
teachers,  13, 100.    Prof.  3.  W.  Bird  has  been  principal  for  a  number  of  years,  and  through  his  effi 
labors  the  school  made  commendable  progress.    This  school  embraces  seven  departments— foar 
school  buildings,  which  are  in  a  comfortable  condition,  three  departments  and  one  reciiati<Hi 
(what  is  Innocently  called)  the  high  school  building. 

^ICona  QradeA  /SdkooL- Number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  past  year,  350 ;  aggregate  salary 
teachers,  $3, 300. 

Oneida  Qradcd  Ssftool,— Number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  past  year,  376 ;  aggregate  salary 
teachers,  |1, 840.    This  school  re-opened  and  entered  upon  the  second  year,  September,  1870,  in  tke 
commodious  building. 

Tatu  OUy  OrwUd  iSdkoof.— Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  338 ;  aggregate  salary  paid  teaehen,  $1, 
The  people  of  Yates  City  have  been  most  thoroughly  aroused  on  the  subject  of  ednoatioii,  which 
fuUy  demonstrated  by  the  erection  and  completion  of  a  largo  and  commodious  school  building,  fl 
up  and  ftunished  in  good  style. 

North  AJyingdon  Qradsd  iSbftooI.— Number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  past  year,  957 ; 
salary  paid  teaehera,  IS,  STtL 

South  AHnffdon  Qrodod  iSSeAooI.— Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  330;  aggregate  salary  paid 
•1,600. 

WoUoga  QmdeA  JSeAooL— Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  850 ;  aggregate  salary  paid  teaehera,  tl,  400l 

Uaqinon  Graded  j8cAooI.-~Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  135;  aggregate  salary  paid  teacher,  $1,  IMl 
the  district  schools  there  are  many  that  deserve  special  mention,  but  time  and  space  will  not 
sntBce  it  to  say,  that  our  schools  are  in  a  healthy  growing  condition.  .  A  decided  improvement 
mada  in  manners  and  methods  of  teaching,  especially  in  sueh  branches  as  mental  arithmetic. 
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writing,  ortiMgnphy  and  phonic  analysis,  the  stndy  of  which  in  former  years  had  been  sadly  neglected 
Tflsdwrs  who,  by  their  seal  and  commendable  devotion  to  the  work  of  edacatSng  on  a  more  modem  and 
comprehensive  plan  than  heretofore,  are  deserving  of  much  commendation,  and  to  snch  of  the  frater- 
nity engaged  in  the  pabBc  schools  of  the  county  as  are  deserving  the  appellation,  "faithfnl  teachers,', 
tbe  pnssnt  enoounging  condition  of  our  schools  is  largely  due.     In  this  connection  I  take  pleasure  in 
mentioning  the  growing  interest  manifested  In  our 

Countif  Ttadtert'  JnsUUUes. — Teachers  who  seldom,  if  ever,  at^oded  these  meetings,  begin  to  realize 
and  appreeiate  that,  in  order  to  take  rank  with  the  successful  teachers  in  the  county,  they  must  attend 
aod  participate  in  its  general  work.  Not  only  are  teachers  aroused  and  inspired  with  new  seal,  but 
diieetors  and  parents  have  witnessed  the  beneficial  influences.  Teachers  have  returned  fh>m  these 
meetings  and  re-entered  their  school  rooms  with  new  ideas  as  to  manners  and  methods  of  teaching,  and 
a  hsppy  change  in  the  affairs  of  the  school  room  is  made  apparent. 

Sixuyt  my  last  report,  four  institutes  have  been  held  in  the  county— two  at  Galcsburg,  one  at  Abing- 
don sod  one  at  Knoxville.  Tlie  one  recently  held  at  (ralesburg  was  like  the  former  in  point  of  attend- 
ance, interest  and  enthusiasm,  a  decided  succesM.  Ikltich  good  was  accomplished  in  qualifying  teachers 
in  the  new  branches,  in  giving  th«'m  nobler  views  of  the  profession,  and  in  creating  general  interest  in 
theesose. 

While  it  is  true  that  our  schools  are  in  a  healthy  and  growing  condition,  many  drawbacks  and  hiu- 
<inaces  are  yet  in  the  way ;  one  of  whirh  is  the  dinpotfition  to  a  frequent  change  of  teachers  arising 
from  a  singular  notion  of  some  people  that  they  must  have  a  male  teacher  for  their  winter  schools,  and 
a  female  teacher  for  their  summer  schools.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  women  are  crazy  in  the 
iriater,  and  all  the  men  hmatics  in  tlie  summer  f  The  facts  do  not  warrant  such  a  supposition.  On  the 
confinuy,  it  has  been  found  that  men  can  and  do  teach  just  as  well  in  the  summer  as  women,  and  some 
vomen  can  and  do  teach  Just  as  good  schools  In  the  winter  as  the  men  do.  Then  why  snch  differeBco ! 
The  evil  effect  of  such  a  course  is  apparent.  The  male  teachers  are  thrown  out  of  employment  in  the 
rammer;  female  teachers  must  be  content  with  anything  their  hands  find  to  do  during  the  long  winter 
■KMiths.  They  cannot  maintain  themselves  in  this  way — they  are  force<l  to  seek  other  employment — 
ottr  best  teachers  leave  Uie  profession.  Ilence,  when  winter  comes  there  is  a  scarcity  of  good  male 
teachers,  and  when  summer  comes  there  is  a  scarcity  of  good  female  teachers. 

In  this  emergency,  stragglers  are  picked  up— farmers  and  farmers'  boys  are  Induced  to  try  the  reali- 
ties of  the  school  room— the  lame  and  the  halt  from  other  professions  come  swarming  in  for  a  share  of 
the  spoils  of  the  district  treasury.  Under  such  circumstances  prosperity  in  the  cause  of  education  is 
Imposdble. 

l\Mie  Sentiment—Tike  prevailing  public  sentiment  of  the  county,  In  regard  to  the  present  school 
^stem,  is  decidedly  favorable  to  its  principles,  and  to  the  Wtal  necessity  of  popular  education  in  a 
emmtry  like  our  own.  It  is,  I  think,  improving,  because  of  the  rapid  improvement  of  the  pupils  un- 
der better  qualified  teachers ;  particularly  under  those  who  have  adopted  and  carry  out  energetically, 
the  improved  methods  of  teacliing. 


LAWEEXOE— O.  V.  Smith. 

Since  my  laat  report  I  hare  noticed  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  cause  of  education  in  this'coimty, 
tlMmgh  ther«  Is  much  room  for  improvement  yet.  So  far  as  buildings  are  concerned,  we  are  still  re- 
placing the  old  inconvenient  houses  with  comfortable  new  ones,  but  lack  the  proper  furniture,  maps, 
fharto  and  other  school  apparatus.    It  Is  hard  to  iuduce  school  directors  to  fully  approciate  these  odu- 
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catioDHl  fai'ilifcies.  There  are,  however,  a  few  disiricto  in  the  county  supplied  with  mipfl,  as.l  aome 
of  tlie  school  houses  are  seated  with  the  Improved  cast-iron  desks.  Since  my  last  report  was  made, 
we  have  had  three  sessions  of  a  teachers'  institute ;  the  Urst  two  were  well  -attended  and  highlj  in- 
teresting, hut  the  last  session  which  was  held  during  the  last  week  of  November,  1873,  was  not  well 
attended,  for  the  reason  that  mo»t  of  the  teachers  were  engaged  in  teacliing,  and  as  the  late  law  dam 
not  provide  that  their  time  sliall  go  on,  while  in  attendance  at  the  institute,  they  do  not  feel  like  los- 
ing the  time  and  expendiug  money  for  board  during  the  scNiiiun.  I  think,  however,  that  in  the  future 
they  will  view  the  matter  from  a  ditfercnt  stand-point,  and  jUHll^  coiK-la<lc  thai  a  week  spent  in  a 
teachers*  institute  will  not  be  time  and  money  lost,  but  that  it  is  a  source  of  iuibrmation  sufficient  to 
fully  recompense  them  for  the  time  and  money  expended.  The  additional  branches  required  to  bo 
taught  has  the  effect  to  throw  many  good  teachers  back  to  the  provisional  certificate.  These  cattifl- 
cates  are  greatly  in  excess  of  the  other  grades,  though  many  teachers  have  been  preparing  thenudrM 
for  teaching  the  new  branches,  and  some  have  chtsses  in  their  schools  this  wiuter.  I  think  in  tkf 
cimrse  of  time  that  many  will  have  so  £fir  qualiiied  themselves  as  to  bo  able  to  teach  the  elements  of 
those  seiences  with  good  results.  The  wages  are  better  since  the  new  law  c-ame  in  force,  as  son« 
teachers  have  abandoned  the  calling,  and  teachers  are  scarcer  than  hei-etufure.  Good  teachers  con- 
mand  ^  per  month. 

The  admittance  of  colored  eliildren  into  our  schools,  in  this  county,  is  an  experiment  now  bnaf; 
tiled.  So  far,  the  result  has  proved  disastrous.  In  two  districts  the  teachers  have  abandoned  their 
scluMils.  Much  dissatisfaction  prevails  in  a  number  of  other  districts.  rufortnnat«ly  for  us  and  tb« 
colored  children  her(\  there  is  not  ouough  colored  children  in  any  one  district  in  the  county  to  mak* 
a  separate  school,  and  when  a  colored  child  enters  the  school  room,  a  dozen  or  more  white  chUdrro 
will  immediately  depart,  having  been  educated  to  the  fact  that  separate  education  of  the  races  is  bHr 
ter  for  all  concerned.  We  have  in  Lawrence  county  about  150  school-going  colored  children,  scattered 
as  above  stated,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  separate  schools,  and  at  the  same  time  confine 
them  to  the  districts  in  which  they  live.  If  the  legislature  would  amend  the  law  so  as  to  prondo 
that  colored  schools  should  be  established  where  enough  children  could  attend  the  school  witboat  tr» 
veliug  more  than  24  miles,  irrespective  of  present  district  lines,  our  case  would  be  greatly  amelionted. 
As  the  matter  now  stands,  I  fear  that  in  a  few  districts  wo  will  have  trouble  for  a  long  timei  Hie 
colored  people  are  jealous  of  the  whites, 'and  some  white  men  with  evil  intent  take  oocaaion  to  fim 
their  Jealousy  when  an  opportunity  offers,  hence  no  compromise  can  be  made,  and  the  nltimatnin  is 
that  white  children  are  t«keu  from  the  schools,  teachers  refuse  to  teach  the  colored,  and  tbeschoob 
are  stopped.  This  state  of  affiiirs  only  applies  to  a  few  districts.  The  other  schoola  in  which  oolocfd 
chUdron  are  not  included,  are  doing  welL  Our  teachers  are  beginning  to  adopt  modem  plans  of  teach- 
ing, and  to  rely  more  upon  their  own  knowledge.  Most  of  the  houses  are  fumisho<l  with  blackboardik 
and  teachcr^are  learning  the  beet  methods  of  using  them.  Immigration  is  fast  filling  up  our  reiBolo 
districts,  and  where  a  few  years  since  a  school  could  scarcely  be  sustained,  we  have  good  hooscM,  awl 
enough  children  to  make  a  good  school. 

We  have  in  the  county  four  gradeil  schools,  and  two  more  in  progress  of  orgaiii.:ation.  Then  fasTv 
lieou  no  steps  taken  to  organi/.o  township  schools  yet,  as  provided  by  the  now  law,  though  the  uatt4V 
is  being  talked  of  among  those  who  are  particularly  interested  in  such  schools.  Wo  ho|»e  durini;  tk* 
next  four  years  to  have  several  township  schpol  houses  built  in  this  county. 
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LIVINGSTON— H.  H.  Hux. 

I  have  careliill J  studied  tbe  new  school  lav,  and  obsefred  iU  practical  'workings,  as  far  as  it  haa 
been  applied  in  Ihia  county :  and  I  must  say  tliat,  with  few  exceptions,  I  am  pleased  with  it.  A  good 
oumy  olrject  to  the  section,  requiring  additional  qualifications  of  teachers,  fearing  that  it  will  make 
anch  a  scarcity,  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  proYide  all  of  the  schools  with  teachers;  but  my  observa- 
tioDA  convince  me  that  such  fears  are  groundless.  The  teachers  in  this  county  have,  with  a  unanimity' 
and  zeal  not  expected,  taken  hold  of  the  new  work,  and  prepared  tbemselres  for  tbe  new  require- 
meots.  A  consequence  is,  that  nearly  all  of  the  schools  are  supplied  with  teachers,  and  only  in  a  very 
few  eases  hare  I  had  to  grant  the  provisionid  certificate.  At  the  first  few  examinations  that  I  held, 
after  the  law  came  into  force,  I  rejected  an  unusually  large  number  of  applicants ;  but  at  the  last  ex- 
aiainations,  the  proportion  of  rejections  was  not  materially  greater  than  before  the  law  went  into 
effect.  I  suppose  county  snperintendoits  generally  disapproTO  of  the  section  limiting  the  supecin- 
tendent's^ime  to  that  authorized  by  county  boards ;  and  if  they  express  their  opinions,  will,  as  gene- 
rally, be  accused  of  prejudice,  consequent  upon  the  curtailing  of  their  salaries.  In  my  own  case,  I 
can,  with  propriety,  disclaim  any  such  prejudice ;  and  I  must  say  that  I  think  a  great  mistake  has 
been  made.  A  much  greater  mistake  has  been  made,  and  the  schemes  of  those  opposed  to  the  public 
aclioul  system  have  been  more  surely  advanced  than  if  the  oflloe  of  county  superintendent  had  been 
abolished.  Had  the  ofllce  been  abolished  altogetlier,  a  reaction  would  have  set  in,  which,  in  a  few 
years,  would  have  resulted  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  office.  As  it  is,  the  snperintendency  will 
fall  Into  the  han<ls  of  those  whose  influence  and  ability  wiU  be  only  such  as  to  render.theofiice  in- 
efficient, and  therefore  disreputable,  so  that  when  the  office  is  abolished  (which  will  be  soon),  it  will 
Dot  soon  be  re-established.  I  hope  the  legislature,  at  the  coming  session,  will  have  the  good  sense  to 
repeal  so  much  of  the  act  as  limits  the  number  of  days  of  the  county  superiiitendenfa  school  work 
and  curtails  his  salary. 


LOGAN— L.  T.  llEGAN. 

During  the  past  two  yeai'S  I  have  visited  every  school  under  my  supervision  one  or  more  tiroes  each 
year.  My  visits  have  averaged  fully  one-half  of  a  day  in  length.  My  plan  has  been  to  visit  all  of  the 
schools  daring  the  fall  and  winter,  and  to  moke  a  second  visit  during  the  spring  to  the  districts  ha^ing 
Kcbool  at  that  time,  being  usually  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number.  I  do  not  include  in  the  above 
tbe  schools  of  IJincoln.  These  are  organized  and  coutivlled  in  accordance  with  a  special  legislative  act. 
Though  I  have  not  visited  them  officially,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  never  before  have  they  been  iu  so 
fEood  a  condition.  The  teaching,  in  nearly  all  of  tbtt  departments,  iucludiug  the  primary  and  high 
school  grades,  by  its  thoroughness,  and  especially  its  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  every  pupil,  places  be- 
fore the  teachem  of  the  county  a  standard  which  is  helpful  to  them. 

A  county  institute  of  one  week  was  held  in  October,  1871.  Nearly  eighty  per  cent  of  all  who  wei-e 
actaally  engaged  in  teaching  were  present.    One  hundred  and  twelve  members  were  enrolled. 

For  the  purpose  of  instructing  teachers  in  the  additional  branches  required  by  law,  a  School  was  or- 
ganized the  middle  of  last  July,  and  held  four  weeks.  Sixty-five  teachers  attended.  In  zoology,  natu- 
ral philosophy,  and  botany,  text  books  were  used,  supplemented  by  oral  work ;  but  in  physiology  the 
instruction  was  entirely  oral.  Definite  lessons  were  assigned.  Students  were  held  strictly  responsible 
fijT  these,  and  reciuired  to  recite  daily.  More  faithful,  persevering  study  is  rarely  seen.  A  greater 
oiuDber  of  topics,  in  each  subject,  was  mastered  than  the  instructors  at  first  dared  to  expect;  so  that 
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noarly  all  who  remained  through  the  entire  souion  pasaed  a  really  good  examinaftion  in  the  eSanenti 
of  the  natural  aciences. 

Our  teachers  are  gradnaUy  improving  in  their  methods  and  ukill  as  instructors.    More  is  roqnhed  of 
pupils ;  less  telling  and  more  teaching  is  done :  pupils  are  required  to  study  and  think  for  themMlT«i. 
The  discipline  in  the  schools  is  also  better.    I  know  there  is  a  temptation  to  report  progrei^  whetbet- 
there  has  been  any  or  not,  but  I  state  ctoly  what  I  believe,  from  careful  observation,  to  be  toic.  Sev- 
eral things  have  helped  to  secure  the  results  named.    Examinations,  made  as  thorough  as  drcosistan- 
ces  permit,  cause  many  young  persons  to  make  special  preparation  for  the  work  of  t/wi»h^ng  before  be- 
coming candidates  for  certificates.    The  re-examination  every  year  of  nearly  all  who  hold  second  grade 
certificates,  and  the  granting  of  first  grade  certificates  to  those  only  who  are  known  to  be  saocenfd 
teachers,  stimulate  to  greater  efibrts.    County  and  township  institutes,  and  the  visitation  of  sdiook 
have  added  to  the  enthusiasm  of  teachers,  corrected  errors,  and  secured  the  adoption  of  better  wtys  of 
teaching.    Directors  have  become  more  careful  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  and  are  willing  to  pay  hb- 
erally  for  good  work.    This  encourages  our  teachers  to  make  teaching  a  business.    Man]^  of  them  vill 
give  their  best  thoughts  and  energies,  for  a  few  years  at  least,  to  the  work  of  the  school  room.   Thtrt 
is  still,  however,  too  great  a  lack  of  permanency  in  the  teacher's  profession.    The  average  teaching  m 
far  below  what  it  ought  to  be.    Too  many  teachers  are  content  to  go  through  the  routine  of  daily  exm- 
cises  simply,  allowing  their  pupils  to  do  everything  in  a  mechanical  way,  and  doing  nothing  to  develop 
the  powers  of  the  mind.    Some  teachers,  who  give  entire  satisfaction  to  the  patxx^ns  of  their  idioola. 
accomplish  very  little,  so  fkr  as  the  true  purposes  of  education  are  concerned.    I  fear  that,  in  our  ml' 
isfaction  with  the  real  and  apparent  results  of  our  schools,  we  overlook  serious  defects,  or,  if  recognii- 
ing  them,  exercise  so  much  charity  that  we  feel  that  these  things  are  to  be  expected,  and  are  not  very 
bad  after  all. 

With  a  population  of  less  than  25,000,  Logon  county  has  paid  since  July  31, 1870,  including  |3S,435  31 
for  new  school  houses,  a  total  of  $196,205  53  for  school  purposes.   The  average  length  of  the  acho<4s  last 
year  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  days.    Our  people  believe  in  the  public  schools — with  few  except 
tions  pay  the  taxes  cheerfully,  and  approve  what  is  done.    Indeed,  it  can  be  more  truly  said  now  tfaaa 
ever  before,  perhaps,  that  our  citizens  have  an  unyielding  friendship  for  the  ttee  schools,  and  yet  then 
is  a  great  hindrance  to  progress  in  the  fact  that  they  feel  too  little  personal  responsibUity.    This  is 
shown  in  the  irregular  attendance  of  children ;  the  neglect  of  directors  and  parents  to  visit  the  schools: 
the  failure  to  give  attention  and  thought  to  the  various  ways  of  teaching,  and  the  consequent  crificuB 
of  the  teacher's  best  methods.    I  have  endeavored,  by  public  evening  lectures,  and  the  holding  of 
township  institutes,  to  educate  public  opinion,  and  secure  an  active,  intelligent  co-operation  betwca 
parents  and  teachers.    Several  of  the  teachers'  meetings  were  hold  in  school  houses  in  the  conntrj. 
beginning  on  Thursday  evening,  and  continuing  through  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  were  well  attended 
both  during  the  day  and  evening  sessions,  by  patrons  of  the  schools.    While  a  real  benefit  to  te»cJMi^ 
they  afibrded  the  best  possible  opportunity  for  reaching  the  people  and  awakening  ^ui  interest  amoof 
them.    I  believe  that  a  great  deal  more  ti  such  work  can  be  done  in  this  county  with  profit. 

The  introduction  of  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences  into  the  public  schools  is  con»idei>ed  Uf 
many  an  experiment,  and  received  without  much  comment.  There  is  a  tendency,  eapedally  on  tb« 
part  of  those  preparing  to  be  teachers,  to  neglect  the  common  branches.  This  must  be  overconiebj 
maintaining  a  high  standard  of  examinations.  Some  of  our  teachers  will,  I  am  sure,  teach  the  new 
subjects  by  oral  lessons,  making  them  helpful  and  in  no  way  a  hindrance. 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  school  law  are  satisfactory.  Of  the  changes  needod,  allow  !■#• 
speak  of  three : 

FirH—The  distribution  of  State,  county  and  township  funds  should  be  made  to  diatricta  aa  iia4«thi> 
old  law — one-half  being  upon  the  certified  attendance.    If  the  influence  of  this  proviaion.  in 
better  attendance  in  the  scholars,  has  not  been  great,  still  it  is  too  important  to  be  lost. 
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AoMMi— The  edncatioiial  and  other  qnaliflefttiorib  of  Qoantj  superintendents  should  be  prescribed  by 
]«▼.  No  one  should  be  made  the  legal  examiner  of  candidates  for  certificates,  who  is  not  able  himself 
to  poM  a  creditable  examination.-  Efficient  sapervision  of  8cho'>Is  mast  not  bo  expected  of  one  who  is 
not  a  saocessfal  teacher.  In  a  word,  a  person  who  most  certainly  will  fail,  should  not,  on  account  of 
p(ditical  influence  and  intrigue,  be  allowed  to  hold  this  position.  I  have  great  confidence  in  an  intelli- 
geat  public.  But  the  will  of  the  people  is  not  always  expressed  in  the  selection  of  candidates  for  office. 
Conventions  are  too  often  controlled  by  politicians  who  care  only  for  the  spoils.    No  one  wishes  the 

m 

privilegs  to  Tote  for  an  incompetent  man.  Besides,  our  present  oonstitation  makes  it  the  duty  bf  the 
Lsgidatore  to  do  what  Is  here  recommended. 

Tlurd—The  law  should  fix  a  definite  and  sufficient  salary  for  county  superintendents.  Without  a 
better  prodaion  than  that  contained  in  the  present  law,  good  supervision  will  not  be  secured  in  many 
oosnties  of  the  State.    Such  service  demands  and  is  entiUed  to  a  fUr  remuneration. 

I  am  aware  that  these  suggestions  have  been  urged  before.  They  are  essential  to  the  suooess  of  our 
Mhooli.  and  should  still  be  insisted  upon. 


MACON— O^CAE  F.  MoKiM. 

Judging  from  the  eharacter  of  the  school  houses  recently  built,  firom  the  kind  of  ftxmiture  put  in  these 

as  well  ss  in  many  of  the  old  ones,  and  ftom  the  increased  care  with  which  teachers  are  employed,  to* 

gether  with  a  growing  tendency  to  follow  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law,  I  have  abundant  reasons  for 

IMing  assured  tbat  we  are  making  substantial  educational  progress  in  2iaoon  county. 

The  eleven  school  houses  built  during  the  year  past,  are,  witiiout  exception,  ImprovemsntB  on  any 

previously  erected  in  the  country  districts  of  the  county.    The  furniture  of  ancient  styles,  so  invlAng 

to  the  in6viM>le  Uck«knife,  is  beginning  in  real  earnest  to  disappear,  and  in  its  stead  is  fbusd  that 

which  gives  real  chew  and  comfortb    HoweTor,  in  fitr  too  few  of  the  school  rooms  are  to  be  found  the 

Btueh  needed  clock,  the  useltd  primary  chart,  the  indispensable  dictionary,  the  necessary  daily  register 

and  the  invaluable  wall  map.    But  even  in  this  particular  we  are  not  without  visible  progress. 

As  a  class,  our  teachers  are  earnest  and  self-sacriflcing.    They  are  endeavoring,  by  persistent  efforts, 

to  keep  pace  with  the  times.    They  endeavor  to  lift  themselves  out  of  the  ruts,  and  to  perform  their 

vnk  in  a  sUUful  manner.    Of  course  there  are  exceptions— those  who  have  no  need  of  the  ordinary 

helps.    These  endeavor,  mostly,  to  live  without  the  light  aflforded  by  an  educational  joumaL    If  one  is 

takon,  it  is  scarcely  read,  and  if  read  at  aU,  "no  time  is  found"  for  practioing  any  of  the  valuable  pre- 

* 
eepts  found  therein. 

Duriog  the  year  examinations,  in  addition  to  those  held  at  the  superintendent's  office,  have  been 

sondueted  at Maroa,  Macon,  Blue  Mound,  Mt  Zion,  Niantic  and  Oakley.    Sifanyof  the  people— not 

teachers— have  attended  these  examinations  to  witness  the  work  done,  and  to  discover  for  themselves 

liie  kind  of  ordeal  through  which  the  teachers  are  required  to  pass.    The  topics  used  at  all  the  exami- 

■ations  have  invariably  been  few  and  simple,  and  the  leading  requirement  of  applic|ints  has  been  oare- 

tel  and  oourect  work.    Also,  from  time  to  time  complete  sets  of  the  topics  used  at  some  of  the  exami- 

tationa  have  been  published  in  the  county  papers.    Some  of  the  seeds  thus  scattered  seem  to  have 
hOeo  in  fertile  places. 

Buitng  the  continuance  of  the  winter  schools,  local  institutes  continuing  two  and  three  days  each, 

rere  held  In  dilTerent  parts  of  the  county.    These  were  largely  attended  by  the  people  of  the  vicini^ 

lea  in  which  they  were  held.    The  work  was  most  satisfactory.    It  consisted  of  short  drills,  talks  and 

VoLH— 45 
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A  clasB  was  organized  in  August,  1871,  and  instnioted  for  four  weeks,  by  the  snpeiintendent  moiQy, 
in  the  branches  required  to  be  taught,  and  in  school  economy.  Sixty-eight  persons  enrolled  themselvM 
as  members,  nearly  all  of  whom  taught  during  the  succeeding  school  year.  Another  class,  with  an 
entire  enrollment  of  ninety-eight  members,  was  organized  and  instructed  for  two  weeks,  in  Angoi^ 
1872.  Superintendent  Gastman  and  Miss  H.  M.  Sargent  assisted,  and  the  work  was  mostly  confined  to 
the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  physiology  and  laws  of  health.  Also  at  Maroa,  during  the 
month  of  July,  Mr.  Edwin  PhUbrook  instructed,  for  a  term  of  two  weeks,  a  class  of  about  twentj,  ii 
the  scicnoas,  the  results  of  which  were  highly  satisfactory. 

A  large  miyority  of  our  teachers  have  accepted  the  situation  most  ohewfully,  and  have  taken  bold  of 
the  new  branches  in  real  earnest.  At  first  there  was  a  seeming  opposition,  on  the  part  of  some  of  tte 
people,  to  tliese  additional  branches.  I  find,  however,  that  it  requires  but  little  effort  to  estabUah  th« 
fact  that  the  spelling  book  and  arithmetic  are  not  thus  to  bo  actually  crowded  out,  but  that  in  a  coon- 
mon  sense  sort  of  way  the  children  are  to  be  introduced  to  their  natural  and  every  day  snrronndingi, 
and  taught  to  provide  protection  for  their  own  bodies.  As  soon  as  this  fact  is  established,  instesd  of 
opposition  there  is  a  real  demand  for  instruction  in  the  new  branches. 

System  is  needed.  The  want  of  it  is  tmquostionably,  at  present,  our  greatest  drawback.  The  il^ 
portant  cbaracter  of  the  work,  the  shortness  of  the  time  allotted  to  attendance  at  school,  together 
with  the  fact  that  we  are  expending,  annually,  vast  sums  of  money  in  the  educational  entecprise^ 
absolutely  demand  the  best  possible  plans  for  operating  that  can  be  devised.  There  seems  no  snb- 
stantial  reason  why  the  methods  of  organization  and  classification  so  successfully  employed  in  the 
citie9  cannot  be  profitably  transplanted,  in  modified  forms,  to  the  rural  districts.  The  wise  and  am- 
ple provisions  of  the  law  sufiiciently  confer  all  the  powers  necessary.  The  idea  would  seem  at  qdm  to 
commend  itself  to  every  intelligent,  thoughtful  mind ;  so  that,  really,  nought  remains  to  bring  sboot 
this  ."consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished"  but  a  Uttle  careful  thinking  supplemented  with  vlMk> 
some  and  Judicious  agitation. 


MACOUPIN— P.  H,  Chapman. 

The  condition  of  schools  in  my  county  is  improving  year  by  year.    The  interest  taken  in  them  hf 
the  people  generally  is  encouraging  and  healthy.    The  directors,  too,  seem  to  be  more  on  tiie  aikf^ 
and  are  beooming  more  familiar  with  their  duties,  and  more  willing  to  perform  them.    Hence  I  BSf 
truthfully  say  that  the  general  condition  of  the  schools  has  in  the  last  two  yean  visibly  improved 
However  in  some  districts  they  are  far  from  what  they  ought  to  be.    But  as  a  rule  the  distrieU 
where  schools  are  in  a  badly  demoralized  condition  are  beseib  by  some  geographical  tRmble,  or 
some  want  of  snfilcient*  population,  which  nothing  but  time  can  remove.    The  teachers  are  ^»*>*»'^ 
struggling  to  bring  themselves  up  to  the  enlarged  standard  required  by  the  law  of  1879,  and,  aaists 
be  expected  when  proper  effort  is  made,  are,  in  that  regard,  meeting  my  most  sanguine  ecEpectatkMt. 
Some,  for  want  of  a  proper  understanding  of  the  law,  have  abandoned  the  profession.    But  aD  of  lUl 
class  whom  it  is  desirable  to  retain  will  return  again  when  they  shall  fully  understand  the  new  dwtim 
required  of  them,  and  the  importance  of  those  duties. 

In  pursuance  of  a  suggestion  made  by  myself  in  a  circular  to  teachers,  issued  about  one  year 
local  teachers*  institutes  have  been  organized  in  several  neighborhoods  of  the  county,  and  are  a  soairi 
of  much  interest  and  great  good  to  teachers,  and  through  them  to  the  children.    These  inatitntce  «l| 
composed  of  from  five  to  ten  or  twelve  teachers,  who  meet  weekly,  or  fortnightly,  for  mutual 
change  of  ideas  and  discussions  of  the  several  branches  to  be  taught,  methods  of  teaching,  and 
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goTonunent  gonenlly.  I  regret  that  they  are  not  more  nnmeroiu,  but  all  things  considered,  am 
[deued  with  the  benefldal  results  attained.  That  which  affects  onr  schools  most  deletetfously  Is  the 
Murs  of  the  directors  to  prescribe  text-books  and  roles  for  proper  school  goyemmc^t.    These  are 

ft 

duties  which  they  seem  loth  to  assume,  and  what  means  can  be  employed  to  indnce  them  to  do  so  I 
eonfess  myself  unable  to  determine.  I  cannot  well  reach  them  by  a  circular  up<m  the  subject  without 
s  greater  drain  upon  the  school  fund  than  I  feel  at  liberty  to  make.  However,  if  I  find  that  these  du- 
ties have  not  been  generally  assumed,  I  think  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  prepare  and  forward  to  each 
board  in  my  county  such  a  circular  as  I  feel  the  importance  of  the  suli^ject  demands. 

The  gmdod  schools  in  the  county  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  Some  of  them  are  are  all  I  could 
wUh  them  to  be,  while  others,  though  not  so  perfect  as  could  be  desired,  are  in  a  commendable  state 
of  sdvanooment  and  organisation. 

In  the  mattor  of  more  comfortable  school  houses,  fomiture  and  appliances,  a  manifest  advance  has 
been  made  since  my  last  ^port.  A  number  of  new  houses  have  been  built,  all  of  an  improved  style ; 
others  repaired  and  made  more  commodious,  and  new  furniture  introduced  into  them,  as  also  into 
msny  old  houses.  If  the  present  rate  of  advance  is  maintained,  but  a  few  years  will  elapse  ^til  all 
the  chUdren  in  the  county  will  be  accommodated  with  reasonably  comfortable  school  facilities,  inclu- 
ding a  better  qoalifled  and  more  efficient  corps  of  teachers,  although  In  this  latter  we  have  no  very  se- 
rious cause  of  complaint. 

New  School  La.w.— Section  44,  new  school  law,  provides  that  the  several  boards  of  directors  shall 
ascertain  and  certify  to  the  county  clerk  the  amount  of  school  tax  they  need  in  their  respective  dis- 

tricts.   This  amount  is  to  be  stated  thus :    dollars  for  school  purposes,  and dollars  for  build- 

ing  purposes.  The  county  derk  flrom  this  "  lump  sun^ "  must  ascertain  the  rate  per  cent  of  levy, 
and  extend  the  tax  on  the  collector's  book  accordingly.  The  additional  labor  thus  required  of  the 
derk  will  cost,  on  an  average,  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  county,  or  ten  thousand  and  two  hundrod 
ddlars  in  the  State.  Another  serious  objection  to  this  "  lump  sum  "  method  of  levy  is.  that  in  cases 
where  districts  lie  partly  in  two  or  more  counties,  the  directors,  before  making  their  levy,  mustjget 
the  exact  valuation  of  the  pn^Mrty  lying  in  the  respective  Coimties,  and  so  divide  the  whole  amount 
of  money  they  need  as  that  the  sum  certified  to  the  respective  clerks  shall  produce  the  predse  per 
c<nt  of  levy  in  the  several  parts  of  their  districts.  For  should  the  per  cent  of  levy  not  be  uniform 
throughout  the  district,  an  injunction  restraining  the  collectors  would  at  the  instance  of  any  tax 
payer,  lie,  and  the  district  be  deprived  of  its  tax  fund  for  that  year. 

Section  4,  it  will  be  remembered,  requires  that  the  tax  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  district,  and 
^therefore  an  inequality  of  the  levy  in  any  district  is  cause  for  injunction.  For  these  reasons  a  return 
to  the  old  rule  of  requiring  the  directors  to  state  the  rate  pa:  cent,  of  levy  is  highly  desirable. 

I  observe  that  the  words  "  Kange  Ko.  — "  are  omitted  in  section  48,  third  line  from  the  beginning, 
and  immediately  before  the  word  "  county.*'  This  omission  may,  if  not  remedied,  lead  to  trouble  in 
bringing;  suits. 

In  my  Judgment  the  provision  of  the  law  requiring  teachers  to  understand  the  elements  of  the  na- 
toral  sciences,  physiology,  and  the  laws  of  health,  is  eminently  wise  and  salutary.  They  are  entrust- 
ed with  the  care  of  i^m  twenty  to  sixty  children,  for  a  large  portion  of  each  day,  during  that  part  of 
the  year  when  the  weather  is  most  changeable,  and  when  great  care  must  be  observed  to  prevent 
diildren  from  exposing  themselves  to  cold  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  And  how  can  a 
teadier  exercise  proper  supervision  over  the  liealth  of  ^children,  unless  he  understands  something  of 
the  lawa  of  health  f  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  it  posdble  for  him  to  do  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  who 
is  wholly  ignorant  of  the  elements  of  the  natural  sdences  knows  comparatively  nothing.  At  any 
rate  his  fund  of  knowledge  is  so  extremely  limited  as  to  render  him  very  inapt  as  a  teacher.  How 
meagre  and  barren  must  all  his  illustrations  be  can  only  be  fully  understood  by  him  who,  familiar 
with  natural  history,  seeks  to  duddate  a  propodtion  without  resort  to  the  dements  of  the  natural 
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aoienoes.  Bat  enough  of  this.  ItiBnot  probable  thatonr  legislators  will  take  a  backward  stop  in 
ednoation,  so  fifttal  to  the  interest  of  the  children  of  the  State,  as  would  be  a  repeal  of  the  law  reqidr 
ing  that  teachers  should  possess  at  least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  physiology  and  hygiene  and  the 
natural  sdences. 

If  an  amendment  to  the  present  law  could  be  eflfboted  pointing  out  the  method  by  which  directon 
of  fractional  districts  may  order  all  their  moneys  paid  to  the  township  treasurers  of  townships  in 
which  their  school  houses  are  situated,  much  trouble  would  thereby  be  spared  them.  Now  that 
treasurers  receive  a  fixed  amount  for  their  trouble,  instead  of  fk  per  o^it,  on  the  money  handled,  it 
would  seom  that  this  could  be  done  with  detriment  to  none,  but  advantage  to  all. 

In  my  judgment  the  county  superintendent  should  be  paid  a  fixed  salary  for  his  services,  proiMr 
tioned  to  the  amount  of  labor  he  has  to  perform— that  he  should  be  required  to  visit  every  scIkmI 
room  in  the  county  at  least  once  each  year,  and  should  be  subjected  to  a  forfeiture  of  |5  for  each  sehool 
not  visited.  This  would  insure  prompt  attention  to  all  schools,  and  not  jeopardise  their  intollifeat 
supervision  by  sulsjecting  it  to  the  caprice  of  county  l>oards.  Their  salary  should  be  governed  by  the 
population  of  the  counties  respectively,  and  should  in  no  casd  be  loss  than  four  hundred  doUars,  nor 
more  than  eighteen  hundred,  in  addition  to  the  per  cent,  they  are  allowed  on  the  moneys  psadag 
through  their  hands.  As  the  law  now  stands  the  office  will,  in  many  counties,  be  found  to  be  pcaeti- 
cally  abolished,  and  the  highest  interest  of  the  schools  thereby  fatally  crippled* 


MADISON— John  Weaver. 

The  schools  in  this  county  never  were  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  at  the  present  time.  Ths 
«  attendance  is  much  larger  and  more  regular.  Parents  a^  taking  more  interest  in  the  education  «C 
their  children,  and  there  is  a  growing  feeling  in  the  county  in  behalf  of  common  adiool  edueatlea. 
GHbis  &ct  is  more  dearly  demonstrated,  from  the  fact  that  in  the  past  year  the  number  of  privats 
schools  hifve  faliai  off  from  22  in  1871,  to  15  in  1872,  and  the  attendance  is  less  in  the  mme  propoctiQii, 
while  the  public  schools  have  very  much  increased.  We  have  in  the  county  135  schools,  and  when  il 
of  the  various  departments  are  in  full  operation  we  require  a  force  of  197  teachers.  At  this  wiitiag 
every  school  and  every  department  has  a  good  and  oonipotent  teacher,  and  is  filled  with  induatrtow 
and  obedient  pupils.  We  have  a  corps  of  teachers  that  any  county  can  well  be  proud  of.  They  $m 
well  qualified,  highminded  and  energetio,  and  each  one  of  them  will  frilly  diaoharg«  the  duties  dr 
TOlving  on  them  as  teachers. 

We  have  in  tliis  county  some  as  good  and  substantial  school  buildings  as  are  to  be  fimnd  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.  The  city  of  Alton  has  a  very  fine  school  edifice,  in  which  is  employed  a 
principal  with  twelve  asakstants.  Besides  this  building  there  are  in  the  city  three  other  aoh^iol  build- 
inga,  used  as  primary  schools,  which  employ  from  one  to  three  teachers. 

Edwardsville  has  a  fine  brick  school  building,  three  stories  high,  located  on  beautiful  grouDds,  csr 
ploying  a  principal  with  six  assistants. 

Highland  has  two  brisk  school  buildings,  two  stories  high,  the  grounds  indoeod  witii  a  good  dMtt 
fence,  and  well  set  with  beautifril  shade  trees ;  one  principal  with  seven  assistanta. 

CoUinsviUe  is  one  of  those  towns  that  is  full  of  educational  energy.  Two  years  ago  this  town  lost  a 
forty  thousand  dollar  school  building  by  fire.  To-day  they  are  teaching  in  a  new  and  much  teff 
building  than  the  old  one  was,  a  brick,  with  twelve  rooms.    Six  teachers  are  employed.  j 

Troy,  Venice,  Bethalto  and  Buck  Inn,  each  have  good  and  suUrtantial  two  story  brick  buildiiiga,  ettj 
ploying  from  two  to  four  teacheiB  at  each  place. 
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AUumbns  New  Don^^aa,  Foetorburg  and  Honticello,  have  good  fiBame  school  buildinga  and  tali 
aooommodatioiia.  Upper  Alton  andMarine  are  a  littlo  behind  the  age  In  oommon  school  privUeges.  But 
I  find  a  few  live  educational  men  at  work  at  both  places,  and  the  light  is  beginning  to  shine,  and  be* 
ibre  another  year  the  old  land-marks  .will  disappear.  Wo  have  a  very  large  number  of  very  good 
ooantry  school  houses,  with  good  accommodations  for  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

We  have  a  weQ  organised  teachers*  institute ;  we  hold  two  sessions  a  year,  one  in  the  fall  and  one  in 
the  spring,  both  of  which  are  attended  by  a  mi^jority  of  the  teachers  of  4he  county.  The  good  lesuH* 
lag  from  the  institute  is  being  felt  by  both  the  teachers  and  the  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  oonnty. 


MAESHALL— T.  J.  Show. 

The  schools  in  our  county  are  in  a  fUr  condition.    Mr.  Peck,  my  predecessor,  did  a  good  work  in  tho 
eoonty.    In  less  than  two  years  he  had  aroused  a  greater  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  education  than 
Hsrshall  oonnty  had  before  witnessed.    When  I  was  appointed,  I  found  the  schools  in  a  fair  condition. 
I  spent  the  whole  of  my  time  during  the  year  in  the  work,  and  th|Dk  I  can  say,  truthfully,  that  there 
is  a  marked  improvemfflit  in  tho  teachers  of  the  county,  both  in  the  amount  of  knowledge  they  pos- 
sess, and  in  their  methods  ot  instruction.    Institute  work  constituted  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
yesr*s  work.  We  held  a  four  days*  session  of  the  annual  institute  in  November,  1871,  a  two  weeks'  drill 
in  August,  ims,  and  numeroua  township  institutes  or  associations.    During  the  Vovembor  institute, 
Prof.  J.  W.  Cook,  of  Normal,  and  Profl  H.  L.  Boltwisod,  of  Princeton,  assisted  us.    In  August,  Prof. 
Boltwood  wofked  with  us  tho  entire  two  weeks,  which  time  was  devoted  exclusively  to  drill  work  on 
the  natural  sciences  and  physiology.    There  were  about  eighty  teachers  present  .durijog  the  entire 
time.    At  tiio  close  of  the  drill  forty-five  applicants  for  certificates  were  examined,  thirty  of  whom 
•  were  suecessfttL    I  am  issuing  provisional  certificates,  with  the  understanding,  howcTer,  that  if  any 
teacher  to  whom  a  provisional  is  granted  does  not  prepare  himself  during  tho  year  on  the  natural 
udences  and  physiology,  a  second  provisional  will  not  be  given.    It  seems  a  difilcult  matter  to  get 
enough  teochers  to  teach  our  schools  this  year.    There  are  enough  teachers  in  the  county  to  teach  all 
the  pupils,  if  the  districts  were  in  the  right  shape,  but  as  a  general  rule  thoy  are  too  small.    There 
arc  some  whoso  registers  show  an  average  daily  Mtondance  of  not  more  than  ten  for  tho  whole  year. 
If  the  county  were  redistricted  with  a  view  of  '*the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,"  there 
would  be  not  more  than  seventy,  where  there  are  now  eighty-seven  districts.    We  would  then  be  able 
to  engage  first  class  teachers  and  none  others.    As  it  now  Is,  a  few  districts  are  obliged,  in  order  to 
"keep  the  five  months'  school,"  to  economize  (T)  by  hiring  cheap  teachers,  an  article  for  which  I  am 
pleased  to  say  there  is  yearly  less  demand.    Also  tJie  supply  is  becoming  gradiudly  less.    By  refuRing 
to  renew  certificates,  I  have  weeded  out  some  who  have  not  the  courage  to  stand  an  examination,  and 
by  somewhat  strict  examinations  many  others  who,   although  they  had  the  courage,  lacked  the 
knowledge. 

The  board  of  supen-lsors  in  this  county  will,  as  soon  as  they  have  power,  limit  the  work  of  the 
toanty  anperintcndent  to  the  utmost  extent  of  that  power.  A  mivjority  of  them  tare  heavy  tax  jmyers, 
and  some  of  tiiem  are  opposed  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  ttee  school  system ;  and  they  have 
ahown,  by  a  resolution  passed  at  their  last  convention,  tha^they  mean  to  act  in  this  matter  as  soon  as 
they  hsve  power. 

In  seTeral  instaaces  during  tho  past  two  years,  shabby  old  school  houses  have  given  way  to  new, 
eommodioua  and  comfortable  ones.  Ten  or  twelve  more  new  houses  in  ths  county  would  make  the 
whole  niimbor  passably  good.  . 
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MASOK— S.  M.  Badgeb. 

In  regard  to  the  now  school  kkw  of  this  State,  I  would  say  it  has  worked  yory  B^ously  against  tbie 
schools  of  this  oounty.  It  has  killed  our  institutes  by  not  allowing  teachers  the  time  to  attend  thai. 
It  has  Tirtually  abolished  the  office  of  county  superintendent  ift  placing  it  in  the  poww  of  a  board  of 
supervisors,  who  are  generally  elected  on  supposed  hobby  of  expenditures.  In  this  oounty  they  chin 
the  right  to  limit  the  time  to  seventy-flve  days  for  a  year,  and  have  fixed  it  at  tluit  The  provisMi 
made,  in  the  law  granting  certificates  to  parties  who  can  not  pass  an  examination  in  the  natnnl  id- 
ences,  is  a  most  detestable  provision.  Boards  of  directors  will  petition  oounty  superintoDdenU  to 
grant  certificates,  and  who  is  it  that  dares  oppose  the  wishes  of  such  a  corporation  as  a  board  of  schoet 
directors.  I  think  the  provision  should  be  abolished*  as  soon  as  possible.  The  old  law  was,  taking  itM 
a  whole,  much  better  than  the  new.  I  like  the  twenty  day  system  for  a  month,  much  better  thsa  I 
do  our  present  system.  I  am  pleased  with  the  new  branches ;  but  not  with  the  new  law.  I  beliere 
educational  interests  will  lag  under  our  present  law.  Most  teachers  are  poor,  and  cannot,  and  will  not, 
lose  time  and  be  at  the  expense  of  attending  institutes.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  the  Legislature  viD 
change  the  law  in  this  respect,  if  in  no  other,  as  soon  as  they  meet.  The  people  of  this  oounty  hive 
done  a  great  deal  in  the  last  few  years  in  erecting  and  ftiruishlng  school  houses,  A&d  it  is  to  be  bopei 
our  next  Assembly  will  do  something  in  giving  us  a  good  and  stia>ble  school  law — one  that  does  not  mske 
a  county  sui>erintendent  subservient  to  a  board  of  supervisors,  one  that  does  not  m<^o  boards  of  acbool 
directors — many  of  whom  can  not  read— examiners  of  teachers  for  their  school ;  one  that  is  not  too  pt- 
nurious  to  give  a  teacher  one  week  to  attend  teachers'  ii.stitutes ;  and  then  the  educational  intcrestiif 
the  State  will  flourish. 


McLBAN— John  Hiill. 

The  results  of  the  work  done  in  the  schools  of  McLean  oounty  during  the  past  year  are  in  the 
satisfactory. 

Of  the  changes  wrought  by  the  new  school  law,  the  following  meet  with  general  approval: 
1.    The  division  of  the  public  funds  to  counties  and  townships  on  the  basis  of  popuIaUoo. 
S.    The  change  of  election  day  for  trustees  and  directors  from  Monday  to  Saturday. 

3.  The  provisions  made  for  returns  of  elections  within  stated  times,  and  for  filing  mapa  of 
in  district  lines,  with  penalties. 

4.  The  power  given  to  directors  to  continue  schools  beyond  the  minimum  of  time  required. 

5.  The  limitation  of  power  to  contract  debts  by  cities  and  districts. 

6.  The  provision  giving  to  all  children  of  school  age  the  right  to  an  equal  education  In  the 
schools. 

7.  The  teacher's  accountability  for  school  property  under  his  charge. 

8.  The  prohibition  of  grants  to  sectarian  schools. 

9.  The  penalties  placed  on  teachers  and  school  offlcertf  for  selling  their  influence  in  the  tmnilniiii  d( 
books  and  furniture. 

10.  A  general  law  for  the  government  of  schools  in  the  cities  and  towns  not  now  nnder 
The  changes  made  by  the  new  law  which  are  unfkvorable  in  their  effects  on  the  schools  are 

of  elsewhere,  in  my.recommendations  for  changes  in  the  school  law. 
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At  the  pr«eent  time,  objectiona  are  made  by  many  to  the  additional  qnallflcationa  for  teachers  re- 
quired by  the  new  law.    It  ia  urged : 

1.  That  teaehers  wore  not  np  to  the  standard  required  by  the  old  Uw. 

2.  That  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  the  new  studies  will  be  to  lower  the  standard  heretofore 
reached  in  thef  studies  named  in  the  old  law ;  and, 

3.  That  the  new  studies  are  not  needed  in  the  common  schools.  Concerning  these  objections  it  seems 
bat  light  to  say  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  first;  that  the  second  will  be  true  for  a  very  limited 
time ;  that  the  third  is  without  weighty  it  being  well  known  that  the  wider  the  teacher's  range  of  in- 
formation the  better  can  he  teach  the  common  branches,  eren  to  the  lowest. 

In  concluding  this  report  attention  is  again  called  to  the  changes  recommended  for  the  successful  and 
harmonious  working  of  the  school  law.  The  enormous  sums  expended  for  the  public  schools  of  this 
State,  and  the  vital  interest  which  the  people  of  the  State  have  ^  their  successfiod  management,  Imper- 
atirely  demand  wise  and  liberal  proTision  for  their  supervision. 

The  school  law  should  be  so  changed  as  to  include  the  following : 

1.  The  state,  county  and  township  funds  should  be  divided  into  districts  on  the  basis  of  population 
and  of  attendance  on  school.  The  State  should  reward  districts  for  continuing  schools  beyond  the 
wfaimTfm  of  time  required  by  law. 

9.  Teachers  should  have  the  right  to  close  their  schools  to  attend  a  county  or  local  Institute.  The 
law  should  encourage  teachers  to  attend  institutes,  and  should  aUow  nothing,  as  it  now  does,  to  hinder 
fbeax  ttora  doing  so. 

3.  The  unit  of  time  should  be  the  week  instead  of  the  month.  That  the  month  has  not  been  a  sat- 
kbtetory  unit  is  shown  by  the  number  of  enactments  oonoeming  it.  It  is  clear  also  that  the  month 
will  never  prove  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned.  €k>nceming  the  week  as  a  unit  for  the  measure- 
ment of  school  time,  there  cannot  be  conflicting  opinions. 

4.  The  duties  and  emoluments  of  the  county  superintendent  should  be  as  plainly  stated  in  the  law 
as  are  the  duties  and  emoluments  of  any  county  officer.  It  is  Just  as  clearly  the  duty  of  the  State  of 
of  nilnola  to  require  thorough  and  efficient  supervision  of  the  schools  of  the  State,  as  to  provide  the 
sehoola  themselves.    This  the  State,  under  the  existing  law,  fhils  to  do. 


MEIirARD— Wm.  H.  Bebbt. 

Dnxtng  the  last  two  years  I  have  sealously  availed  myself  of  every  means  and  influence  within  my 
toutrfA,  both  offloiid  and  personal,  to  advance  the  educational  interests  of  this  county ;  and  it  is  but 
Justice  to  the  many  friends  of  the  "common  school  system"  among  us,  that  I  should  here  acknowledge 
the  aaaiatance  and  encourageiftent  I  have  received  from  their  many  practical  suggestions,  and  their 
generona  oo-operation  in  the  prosecution  of  this  important  and  arduous  work.  In  the  face  of  many 
Esther  nnpropitious  circumstances,  we  succeeded  last  winter  in  holding  a  r^ular  '^teachers'  institute" 
at  our  oonnty  seat— the  first  one  ever  convened  in  Menard  county.  Although  we  did  not  secure  any 
appropriation  of  money  to  deibray  the  necessary  expenses  of  an  instittfte,  yet  the  generous  enthusiasm 
af  the  teachers  proved  equal  to  all  emergencies ;  and  the  practical  results  of  our  convention  were 
'iqnita  satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  and  fblly  up  to  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  Believing,  as  I  do, 
that  the  intellectual  and  moral  tone  of  every  school  depends  very  much  upon  the  qualifications  and 
of  the  teacher,  I  have  endeavored,  so  fiur  as  possible,  to  have  the  examinations  thorough  and 
iplete,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ascertain  satisfiictorily  the  moral  and  social  standing  of  the 
applicant 
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As  to  the  new  bniDolieB  lately  made  obligatory^  the  examinatloiu  for  certifleates,  I  mnBt  ny  tibst 

I  do  not  believe  the  people  care  much  about  them.    The  people  quietly  acquiesce  in  any  change  of 

the  school  law  which  sei^-es  to  elevate  the  standard  of  scholarship  among  teachers,  reasonably-  sap- 

f 
posing  that  a  properly  qnalifled  teacher  should  be'  well  informed  upon  all  subjects ;  j^et  in  respect  to 

the  late  additions,  it  is  not  expected  that  those  branches  wlU  be  generally  taught  in  our  oonuiMO 

BchoolSf  and  therefore  they  are  not  regarded  as  of  much  pmotical  advantage  to  the  cause  of  popolsr 

education.    Some  psrsons  take  an  adverse  view  of  this  matter,  and  express  apprehension  lest  the  is- 

troduction  into  our  schools  of  several  now  branches  for  study  and  recitation  should  seriously  interfeR 

with,  if  not  entirely  supersede,  those  essential  fundamental  studies  which  have  so  long  been  regaitM 

aa  the  basis  of  an  English  eduoatioD.    How  much  of  such  ot^jection  may  originate  in  mere  prcjudics 

against  all  innovation,  or  how  much  may  be  the  result  of  sagacious  foresight,  time  and  experimeaid 

test  will  eventually  demonstrate.    We  have  not  as  yet  in  this  county  established  any  special  mesM 

of  instruction,  such  as  lectures,  institute  exercises  or  class  training,  to  prepare  and  qualify  teachcn 

for  examination  in  the  natural  sciences,  as  I  consider  it  sufficient  to  have  it  well  understood  among 

teachers  that  a  thorough  examination  in  the  elementary  principles  of  those  sciences  will  be  required, 

and  tden  leave  each  applicant  to  make  the  preparation  at  such  time  and  in  such  way  as  may  be  mast 

convenient  for  him.    With  perhaps  one  exception,  every  town  and  village  of  this  county  has  a  larg& 

and  well  arranged  edifice  for  a  graded  school,  and  so  fSsr  as  I  can  judge  from  personal  observatian  asd 

general  report,  every  graded  school  has  a  well  qualified  principal  and  an  efficient  corps  of  tsaohea. 

and  I  am  well  satisfied  that  the  rural  districts  are  steadily  advancing  in  general  scholarship,  ordsr. 

and  all  the  characteristics  of  well-taught  and  well-governed  schools. 


MEECEE— Fbed.  W.  Livingston. 

The  tendency  of  public  opinion  in  this  county  is  from  year  to  year  becoming  more  favorable  to  free 
schools  and  the  ttee  school  system.  Our  people,  as  a  dass,  are  intelligent  and  progressiva,  and  sc<n 
disposed  to  leave  nothing  undone  to  secure  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  education  to  their  childTeB;. 
This  disposition  is  manifested  in  the  increasing  interest  of  school  officers  and  patrons  in  the  w«l&rs 
of  their^hools ;  in  the  effiirts  made  to  provide  neati  oonvenient  and  substantial  school  houses,  and  ts 
famish  suitable  apparatus  and  books,  and  such  other  appliances  as  are  likely  to  increase  the  eUlclencj 
of  the  sohoohs ;  also,  in  the  demand  for  well  qualified  teachers,  the  question  of  wages  being  iiow»  la 
many  cases,  a  secondary  consideration. 

These,  and  many  other  circumstances,  indicate  a  steady  but  unmistakable  progress  in  the  right  di- 
rection. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  quite  as  many  evidences  that  our  "progress"  is  slow,  and  Oaft 
we  have  not  yet  reached  the  plane  of  perfection.  Among  these  evidences  we  may  note  the  frequeaft 
changes  of  teachers  in  many  districts,  and  the  fact  that  in  some  of  these  places  the  cheapest  tesichar  ii 
still  thought  to  be  the  one  that  can  bo  hired  for  the  fewest  dollars  and  cents  per  month.  Also,  the  tr 
regularity  and  non-attendance  of  hundreds  of  children  of  proper  school  age,  both  in  the  town  sal 
county ;  and,  perhaps  worse  than  this,  the  painful  fsMt  that  too  many  of  our  teachers  are  yet  far  in  Iki 
background,  with  referenoo  to  a  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  correct  and  suooesafbl 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  outlook  is  good. 

With  respect  to  recent  changes  in  the  school  law,  public  opinion  sustains  the  repeal  of  the 
allowing  teachers  pay  for  their  time  while  attending  institutes.    There  is  also  a  large  class 
to  the  restrictions  of  the  new  law  concerning  the  labors  and  compensation  of  county  snperintcsidc«iki 
The  provision  regarding  the  introduction  of  the  elements  of  the  natural  scioices  into  oommon 
when  tested  and  better  understood,  wiU  doubtless  be  acceptable.    Only  a  few  uninformed  and 
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minded  penooA  are  disposed  to  regud  it  m  "all  nonaenae,"  or  a  **8eheme  for  raidng  teachers'  wages," 
etc.  The  sooceasfhl  workiag  of  the  law  rehkting  to  the  natural  scienoee  wiU  mainly  depend^  I  think, 
upon  the  qoaliflcation,  taot  and  Judgment  of  our  teachers. 

4^  seooont  of  our  efforts,  during  the  past  six  months,  to  instruct  teachers  and  qualify  them  for  ex- 
aminatiQn  in  the  natural  sciences,  may  here  he  i4>propriate.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  resolved  tiiat,  so 
Ur  as  this  ooanty  was  concerned,  the  requirement  of  the  law  should  not  become  a  dead  letter.  Two 
V  three  of  our  best  teachers  were  employed  as  assistants.  Classes  were  organized  at  half  a  dozen  oon- 
Tsnieat  points  in  the  county,  and  arrangements  made  to  meet  each  class  twice  a  week.  Those  wishing 
to  attend  could  thus  study  at  home,  and  meet  at  the  spedfled  time  for  recitation  and  instruction.  ▲ 
tuiticm  fee  of  three  dollars  was  paid  by  each  student  to  defray  the  expense  of  assistance,  etc.  The 
term  continaed  six  weeks  with  most  satisCsctory  results  to  all  concerned.  Nearly  a  hundred  teachen 
availed  themselves  of  this  cheap  and  conTcnient  means  ot  gaining  the  required  knowledge.  But  very 
few  of  our  teachers  were  iHghtened  or  disheartened  at  the  requirement  of  the  new  law.  They  set  to 
work  with  an  earnestness  of  purpose  and  a  professional  pride  that  speaks  volumes  in  thalT  praise. 

In  consequence  of  these  eflbrte  and  this  preparation,  most  of  our  schools  are  this  winter  supplied  with 
taaehers  as  well  qualiiied  in  these  branches  as  oouid  reasonably  be  expected.  To  illustrate  the  spirit 
of  oar  teachers,  I  may  mention  that  there  were  very  few  applications,  indeed,  tor  certtflcatee  or  re- 
newals during  the  month  of  May  and  Juno,  before  the  new  law  took  eflbct,  and  only  about  half  a  docen 
^plications  have  since  been  mad^for  provisional  certlflGates.  On  the  other  hand,  to  show  the  animui 
at  some  of  our  good  citizens  concerning  these  matters,  I  should  state  that,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
board  of  supervisors,  the  committee  on  claims  refused  to  allow  the  superintendent  pay  for  serrlcea  ao> 
tosUy  rendered  during  the  six  weeks  above  referred  to,  claiming  that  the  county  ought  not  to  pay  for 
^'schooling  its  teachers."  * 

Our  county  ijiatitnte  is  held  onoe  a  year,  usually  during  the  holidays,  though  this  year  it  was  held 
the  kst  week  in  August.  The  average  attendance  is  about  seventy  •five.  We  had  valuable  assistHioe 
one  year  ago  trom  Prof,  ^tandiah,  of  Qalesburg,  and  an  excellent  lecture  ttom  Pres.  Sdwards,  of  Kor- 
maL   Prof.  L  C.  Swaflbrd,  of  Oneida,  assisted  us  in  our  last  institute. 

During  the  past  two  years  fewer  applicants  have  been  rtjected,  and  a  greater  per  cent,  of  first  grade 
certificates  issued,  than  during;  the  preceding  biennial  term,  and  this  without  any  lowering  of  the  stand- 
ard  of  qualification. 

We  have  seven  graded  schools.  Those  at  Keitbsburg  and  Aledo  have  each  six  departments ;  the  <»ie 
at  KeW  Boston,  four ;  Viola,  three ;  and  those  at  Swedona,  New  Windsor  and  MiUersburg,  two  depart- 
Bients  each.  The  principals  of  these  schools  are  changed  every  year,  with  almost  unfailing  regularity. 
There  are  now  good  school  buildings  at  all  these  places,  a  fine  one  having  been  built  at  Viola  about  a 
yesr  ago.  There  are  probably  not  m(ure  than  a  doxen  school  houses  in  the  county  at  present  that  can 
be  called  really  poor  or  "shabby."  I  am  glad  to  chronicle  the  ikct  tiiat  the.  laat  hut  or  hovel  styled  a 
*'sebool  house"  has  disappeared  trom  Mercer  county. 

in  regard  to  the  matter  of  sohool  visitation,  though  much  has  been  done,  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  it 
]ms  not  been  as  thorough  and  frequent  as  those  having  iUth  in  its  utility  could  desire.  And  under  the 
present  law  it  wUl  doubtless  be  less  thorough  and  ft«quent  hereafter. 

Public  examinations  are  held  at  the  county  seat  on  the  first  and  third  Saturdays  of  each  month,  and 
in  the  spring  and  fiill  at  other  convenient  times  and  places.  la  conducting  them,  the  oral  and  written 
methods  are  usually  combined.  I  find  myself  almost  obliged  to  give  some  private  examinations,  and 
during  the  past  year  have  renewed  quite  a  number  of  certificates,  being  satisfied  of  the  applicant's  fit- 
Bess  to  teach.  Have  revoked  one  certificate.  Most  of  our  teachers  make  use  of  the  Bible  in  their 
schools,  by  reading  some  portion  every  morning,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  none  oli^eot  to  its  use. 

I  hsve  thus  endeavored,  as  briefly  and  fisithfully  as  possible,  to  indicate  the  actual  state  of  educa- 
tiottsl  afBiIrs  in  Morcer  county. 

VoL  n— 46 
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MONTGOMERY— H.  L.  Gregory. 

TTntil  it  was  known  that  new  branohes  werre  added  to  the  law  in  which  appHcants  for  certiiteatei 
were  to  be  examined,  nothing  of  unnsual  interest  had  occnrred.    Our  connty  inatitnte  met,  wai  wd 
attended,  and  did  good  work.    It  is  certainly  true  that  a  growing  interest  in  school  mattera  wm  fdt 
throughont  the  county.    This,  of  course,  depended  partly  on  the  increase  of  newspapers,  periodicak. 
and  other  reading  matter.    The  more  people  read  the  more  do  they  see  the  necessity  of  edncttlon,  aid 
the  mors  willingly  do  they  make  efibrts  and  sacrifices  to  procure  it  for  their  children.    The  labors  of 
school  offloers  and  teachers  had  been  successful  in  the  main.    The  Litchfield  district  met  viUi  i 
calamity  in  the  loss  of  its  house  by  fire,  which  had  its  bad  results  not  only  in  litc^field  but  also  on  the 
surrounding  country.    It  was  the  leading  public  school  of  the  county,  but  by  the  destruction  of  io 
building  has  become  badly  disorganized.    A  new,  more  substantial  and  more  elegant  building  is  is 
process  of  erection,  but  will  not  be  ready  for  occupancy  before  next  Call.    In  some  other  districts,  di 
and  in  every  way  objectionable  houses  have  been  supplanted  by  new  and  vastly  improved  ohm.  I 
think  the  teaching  too  was  genially  of  a  higher  grade  than  during  previous  yean.    Notwithstanding 
these  hopeftil  symptoms  the  introduction  of  the  new  branches  has  greatly  stirred  up  teachers  and 
awakened  much  of  latent  life  and  energy.    In  order  to  help  them  to  a  preparation  for  the  new  order  of 
things  an  institute  of  five  weeks  was  held,  beginning  July  33d.    A  desson  in  each  of  the  new  brandMS 
was  given  daily  while  the  old  branches  alternated  every  other  day.    About  84  were  in  rognlar  attend- 
ance, and  of  those  examined  at  the  dose,  64  received  certificates  in  the  new  branehes  as  wdl  ss  titt 
old.    They  have  gone  out  to  their  respective  schools  with  fVeeh  impulses ;  with  new  and  enlsiiged 
views  of  their  work,  and  with  the  determination  to  understand  and  do  it  as  its  importance  desnands. 
I  hare  heard  in  various  ways  from  those  who  were  not  in  attendance,  most  of  whom  ha^e  procored 
books  and  are  now,  during  their  schools,  pursuing  the  natural  sdences  witb  avidity.    It  can  be  tnith* 
frilly  said  that  teachers  are  doing  more  studying  this  year  than  ever  before,  a  tBct  that  augurs  graft 
good  to  the  schools.    This  has  undoubtedly  been  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  ^e  naticnl 
sciences  into  the  schools.    However,  this  new  impulse  cannot  be  due  altogether  to  the  intrinsic  meriti 
of  the  snl^ects  themselves.    Almost  any  other  four  branohes  in  the  great  circle  of  human  investiga- 
tion and  thought,  introduced  under  the  same  positive  requirements,  would  have  resulted  simSlariy.  I 
am  not  therefore  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  introducing  the  entire  sevecal 
branches  mentioned  in  the  law.    The  experiment  so  far  in  this  county  has  been  attended  with  tte 
very  best  results.    They  will  be  lasting  if  the  curriculum  of  studies  is  ooirect.    It  seems  to  me  to  r^ 
quire  the  most  profound  and  widelyextended  learning,  as  well  as  a  most  thorough  acquaintance  ynA 
the  wants  and  capabilities  of  the  human  soul,  to  select  ftx>m  the  various  branohes  of  knowledge  thoM 
which  will  be  of  the  highest  utility,  taking  into  consideration  the  limited  time  the  young  can  engap 
in  their  study.    Time  is  the  great  desideratum.    When  teachers  learn  to  make  time  by  a  Judicious  vM 
of  it,  which  I  think  the  new  branohes  will  greatly  fiBcilitate,  a  wider  range  of  study  will  then  be  poM&' 
ble.    We  wait  the  experiment    But  this  must  end  soon,  or,  at  least,  be  very  inadequately  tried  ubIm 
the  office  of  county  superintendent  be  restored  to  its  proper  position.    On  this,  more  than  aaythiag 
else,  depends  the  suooess  of  our  whole  school  system. 
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OGLE— E.  L.  Wells. 

No  great  changes  In  the  general  •tatUtice  of  our  oonnty  have  been  made  since  your  last  biennial  re- 
port-our  population,  number  of  districts,  of  schools,  of  teachers,  of  months  of  school  sustained, 
attendance  at  schools,  etc.,  remain  very  nearly  the  same  as  at  that  time.  Our  changes  have  been 
n^xer  in  tilie  greater  efficiency  of  the  work  done  in  the  schools. 

The  number  of  children  that  have  been  in  attendance  at  the  public  schools  is  8, 074,  while  we  have 
had  but  one  private  school  with  an  attendance  of  41  pupils. 

Tou  will  find  an  increase  of  more  than  |95, 000  in  special  district  taxes  received  from  ooUectOfs. 
Tfads  yery  large  increase  is  not  owing  to  the  inoivased  cost  of  our  sdiools,  but  partially  to  the  fact  that 
the  reports  are  for  fourteen  months  instead  of  a  year,  and  mostly  on  account  of  the  State  Board  of 
Xqnalization  having  raised  the  assessments  so  much  that  almost  all  of  the  districts  had  more  money 
nised  than  they  expected.  A  few  districts  issued  orders  to  tax  payers,  and  thus  a  certain  per  cent,  of 
school  tax  was  reAmded.  Some  of  the  districts  used  their  surplus  to  decrease  their  building  debts, 
and  many  others  having  funds  in  their  treasuries,  have  ordered  a  lighter  tax  than  usual  to  be  collected 
this  winter.  The  flnee  distributed  do  not  include  any  from  the 'circuit  couit  Formerly  that  court 
five  the  school  fund  a  considerable  amount  each  year,  but  of  late  the  prosecuting  attorney  has  taken' 
all,  and  daims  some  hundreds  of  dollars  more  as  his  due. 

Women  receive  the  la^er  share  of  the  money  paid  to  teachers.  They  teach  most  of  our  schools  in 
the  summer,  and  about  one-half  of  them  in  the  winter.  They  receive  p^  monUi  about  two-thirds  of 
the  wages  given  to  men.  Townahlpsdiflbrintheircustomof  employing  teachers,  eopeciaUy  for  winter 
schools.  One  township  h^  in  the  winter  one  man  and  seven  women  teachers,  while  in  another  there 
were  employed  two  women  and  eight  men. 

At  onr  institutes  and  driUs,  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourth*  of  the  membors  are  women.  Fewer 
women  than  men  ask  to  be  excused  from  examination  in  the  "new  bxwudkes."  There  seems  to  be  a 
scarcity  of  men  teachers  this  winter,  but  there  is  a  good  supply  of  wmnen,  who  have  provided  Uiem- 
selves  with  certificates  under  the  presoit  law.  At  our  driU  of  four  weeks,  he^d  in  August,  were  156 
awmbers,  135  of  whom  passed,  at  its  close,  the  examinations  in  physiology  and  the  laws  of  health,  and 
the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences.  Others  have  since  passed  the  examinations,  so  that  about  seven- < 
tenths  of  our  teachers  tUs  winter  hold  full  oertiflcates  under  the  present  law,  about  one-flfth  are 
tearhing  under  certificates  obtained  last  spring,  and  about  one-tenth  have  been  excused  frvm  the  ex> 
aminations  in  the  new  branches  for  the  present  term,  having  commenced  the  studies  and  promised  to 
pass  examination  in  them  next  spring.  The  drill  of  four  weeks  mentioned  above  cost  the  county  the 
per  diem  of  the  superintendent  and  about  thirty  dollars  (130)  for  incidentals. 

There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  in  relation  to  the  introduction  of  physiology  and  tiie  laws  of  health, 
and  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences  into  the  common  schools.  All  very  generally  sgree  tbdt  it  is 
wise  to  introduce  physiology  and  the  laws  of  health.  Citixens  who  have  studied  the  natural  sciences 
are  very  unanimous  in  £avor  of  their  introduction,  with  this  proviso  on  the  part  of  some,  with  whom  I 
am  included,  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  introduce  one  of  the  branches  at  each  biennial  session 
of  the  legislature.  In  this  county  the  teachers  generally  have  shown  themselves  equal  to  the  task, 
and  the  fears  of  flavorable  persons  as  to  the  results  will  probably  be  soon  removed.  Our  teachers  have 
been  cautioned  and  instructed  concerning  the  teaching  of  these  branches  in  their  schools,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  ^ose  who  have  ijiade  honest  objections  will  soon  see  that  there  Is  good  in  this  act  of  the 
Isgialatnre.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  life  and  interest  given  ^  the  teachers  in  the  study  of  these 
new  branches,  will  incite  them  to  much  greater  usefulnees  in  teaching  the  other  branches,  which  have 
beMi  ao  kmg  in  the  s<^ools. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  amounts  paid  for  school  apparatus  have  been  much  laiger  than  usnaL 
tChia  would  seem  to  speak  well  for  our  schools,  but  unfortunately  a  considerable  part  of  the  money  has 
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been  paid  for  sets  of  stereoeoopes,  Tlews  and  books— of  geography  and  blstory  oombined— to  go  with 
them.  Some  districts  that  do  not  provide  for  blackboards,  globes,  maps  and  dictionaries,  have  etch 
paid  over  fifty  doUara  (^)  for  a  set  of  these  worse  than  worthless  things  to  most  of  the  schools  that 
have  them.  The  views  are  of  interest  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  are  put  aside.  The  books  are  luti 
as  readers  by  yoang  pnpils  that  have  to  be  told  many  of  the  words,  and  much  the  less  do  they  uider 
stand  their  meaning.  If  the  books  were  not  used,  the  loss  would  not  be  so  great,  bat  having  boog^t 
the  pill  it  is  claimed  that  it  most  be  swallowed.  This  is  a  free  country,  and  a  man  is  generally  prinl- 
aged  to  spend  his  money  as  he  pleases,  but  it  would  seem  strange  for  one  to  pay  ten  dollars  for  a  psir 
of  brass  ear-rings,  and  apologize  for  goiog  barefooted  because  he  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  pair  of  bootk 

Several  very  fine  school  houses  have  been  erected  in  country  districts,  and  several  others  of  Iste 
have  been  supplied  with  new  furniture.  Our  school  houses,  furniture,  surroundings,  etc.,  will  avera((s 
Tery  much  better  than  two  years  ago. 

It  is  gratiiying  to  be  obliged  to  report  but  six  in  the  county  between  the  ages  of  six  and  tweoty-oo* 
that  are  unable  to  read  and  write.  Neglect  of  parents  is  the  cause  given  for  each  one  of  them.  Some 
eontend  that  such  a  good  showing  is  a  strong  argument  against  compulsory  education,  yet  I  cannot  m« 
why  such  a  law  would  not  have  friends  the  sooner  and  firmer  where  education  is  the  more  geoend, 
that  not  even  six  children  in  a  county  should  be  allowed,  from  neglect  of  parents,  to  grow  up  in  igno- 
lanoe  in  the  midst  of  free  education. 


^  PIATT— O.  A.  Taxman. 

The  condition  of  the  sdiools  in  this  county  is  gradually  improving.  I  believer  the  people  are  tsUsf 
A  greater  interest  in  the  schools  now  than  they  did  a  year  or  two  ago.  They  have  erected  during  tha 
year  several  school  houses,  three  of  which  are  brick  ;  all  are  neatly  and  tasteftaliy  finished  sad  te- 
nished.  We  have  four  graded  schools ;  all  are  doing  excellent  work  and  giving  general  satinfaf  tiim  !ry 
the  manner  in  which  the  principals  perform  their  duties.  We  have  a  number  of  excellent  teaden, 
'who  are  striving  succeasftUly  in  the  great  cause  of  education,  yet  we  do  not  have  enon^^.  Hie  ds' 
mand  for  first  class  teachers— live  teachers— is  on  the  increase.  We  would  like  to  have  more  yonssi^ 
ites.  I  have  visited  all  the  schools  of  tUs  county  once  and  part  of  them  twice.  I  think  the  visttlBg 
of  schools  has  a  good  elfoot,  if  conducted  in  a  propw  manner.  It  assists  the  young  and  inexperivaosi 
teacher  in  imparting  instruction  and  managing  his  schooL  I  also  find  that  a  fow  words  of  flneouiag^ 
ment  to  the  scholars  do  a  vast  amount  of  good.  It  encourages  them  to  renewed  energy  and  peise»sr» 
■noe.  The  teachers  too,  when  they  know  that  their  work  is  to  be  inspected  onoe  or  twice  dazing  the 
term,  make  some  elTort  to  have  their  schools  advance.  Our  schools  would  be  better  if  oar  dinoCMi 
would  take  more  interest  in  them.  Some  seem  to  think  if  they  ongage  the  teacher,  «»^^»*<^«*  fajli 
■chednle  and  give  an  order  on  the  treasurer,  it  is  all  they  can  do.  Thus  the  teacher  and  aobolarsais 
left  to  manage  matters  and  things  as  they  see  fit.  It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  some  of  oar  good 
en  become  careless  and  indifferent,  believing  that  nobody  cares  for  them.  IMreot^  ong^t  to 
their  schools  often. 

I  consider  the  new  school  law  an  advanoe  in  the  line  of  educational  reform.    I  woold 
modification  of  the  school  law  in  one  respect— that  the  teacher's  month  b^  twenty  daya. 
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PIKE — John  K  Dbwell. 

Since  mj  hust  report  many  of  the  difficnlties  of  which  I  then  »poke  have  almost,  If  not  entirely, 
Tanished.  The  care  and  anxiety  manifested  by  school  directors  and  township  treasurers,  to  famish 
foil  and  celiable  reports,  are  worthy  of  commendation.  I  am  i^so  pleased  to  state  that  ont  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  miserable  old,  dilapidated  school  buildings,  only  four  or  five  now  remain,  and  these  are  soon 
to  give  place  to  new  ones.  In  the  way  of  repairing,  seating  and  furnishing,  much  improTement  has 
been  made.  Still,  several  of  our  most  costly  buildings  are  inconveniently  arranged,  badly  ventilated, 
and  bat  meagerly  supplied  with  the  necessary  school  apparatus.  A  few  thousand  dollars,  if  Judidously 
expended  in  this  direction,  would  prove  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  county. 

Our  free  schools  are  rapidly  gaining  in-public  favor.  In  fact,  a  love  fbr  the  system  is  so  deeply  fixed 
and  firmly  established  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  that  it  would  be  impossiUe  to  eradicate  it.  The 
advanced  grade  of  studies  introduced,  ^e  earnest  and  faitbf ol  manner  in  which  our  teachers  have 
performed  their  work,  have  had  much  to  do  in  establishing  this  confidence.  One  of  the  stnuigeflt  evi- 
dences, perhaps,  of  the  high  estimate  in  which  our  public  scbools  are  held,  is  the  fact  that  there  baa 
not  been  a  private  school  in  the  county  for  the  past  two  years.  In  the  town  of  Perry,  where  an  effort 
was  made  to  support  a  "select  school,"  the  directors  of  the  public  school  have  taken  especial  pains  to 
procure  good  competent  teachers,  and  now  have  in  successful  operation  one  of  the  best  organised  and 
oandneted  P'lhools  in  the  county.  At  Griggsville,  a  thorough  and  systematic  course  of  instruction  is 
given  in  all  the  common  and  in  several  of  the  higher  branches  of  study.  The  Pittsfleld  school,  which 
sustains  a  deservedly  high  reputation,  has  prepared  several  pupils  to  enter  such  colleges  as  Cornell 
Tale  and  Barvard.  But  the  measure  of  our  success  is,  after  all,  better  determined  by  the  general 
Modition  and  progress  of  our  ungraded  or  country  schools.  During  the  past  year  my  time  has  been 
^efly  occupied  in  laboring  for  the  improvement  of  these  schools.  Local  institutes  were  held  in  dif- 
Arait  parts  of  the  county.  These  meetings  were  largely  attended  by  the  citixens,  pupils  and  teachers. 
The  results  were  highly  beneficial,  and  did  much  to  infuse  life  and  energy  into  the  schools.  A  county 
Institute,  att^ded  by  about  eighty  teachers,  was  held  at  Pittsfield  a  year  ago  last  September.  This 
was  decidedly  the  beet  meeting  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the  county. 

In  order  to  help  teachers  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  law,  a  school  of  thirteen  weeks  was 
hBpX,  at  Barry.  Thirty-five  teachers  availed  themselves  of  its  advantages,  and  passed  a  satisfcM^tory 
examination  in  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences.  Private  classes  were  also  organised  at  Griggs- 
MDe,  Percy  and  Milton,  in  which  about  filfteen  others  prepared  to  pass  examination.  Our  teachers 
ss  working  eamestiy  and  fiedthf uUy  to  prepare  themselves  bettor  for  their  work ;  and  as  tho  study 
«f  the  natural  sciences  is  now  introduced  into  nearly  all  our  graded  schools,  we  eamestiy  hope  that 
befoie  the  dose  of  the  next,  school  year,  every  teaol^r  in  "  Old  Pike  "  will  be  folly  prepared  to  pass 
the  required  examination. 


POPE— Theodore  Steyer. 

Quite  a  large  nmnber  of  schools  in  our  county  are  taught  by  teachers  who  adopted  the  normal  sys- 
tem of  teaehJag,  and  by  their  energy  have  suotieeded  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  bet" 
ier  edncatton  ot  their  children,  and  now  tiiey  are  in  a  very  prosperous  oonditioin.  Every  new  diange, 
and  in  particular  in  schodi  matters,  meets  with  opposition,  and  so  it  is  with  the  normal  system  of  in- 
atraetkm.  Parents  who  never  visit  their  schools  will  be  the  first  to  complain  of  any  changes  made 
%y  their  teachers  in  instructing  the  pupils ;  ^ey  ottfect  to  the  classifloatlon  of  pupils,  to  the  ohart 
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and  blackboard  exeroisoB,  to  home  stady,  writing,  spelling,  pointing,  drawing,  physical  exeidaea,  lad 

« 

to  the  whole  normal  system ;  bnt  whenever  they  go  to  see  for  themselves— see  how  much  the  yoo^ 
pnpils  are  interested  in  their  study,  how  ta»t  they  are  progressing,  and  how  faithfol  their  teacher 
work8~then  they  change  in  favor  of  the  new  system,  their  teacher,  and  give  them  their  full  snppoiv 
so  in  most  of  qur  schools  energy  and  activity  have  been  displayed  by  the  teachers  to  advance  their 
pupils ;  by  the  school  officers,  to  improve  school  bouses  and  fumitni'e ;  and  by  the  people,  in  diowiBg 
their  willingness  to  be  taxed  for  the  maintenance  of  good  schools. 

/  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  not  all  of  our  schools  are  in  a  healthy,  growing  condition ;  some  of  theia  ars 
dragging  along— cheap  teachers  are  hunted,  and  school  is  kept  up  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of 
filling  the  letter  of  the  law. 

The  changes  of  the  school  law  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  the  elements  of  the  natmal 
sciences  into  our  common  schools  are  generally  looked  upon  as  an  imposition  against  the  people,  simI 
in  favor  of  the  teachers'  hi^^er  pay.  Since  our  schools  have  been  commenced,  and  wherever  ths 
sciences  have  been  introduced,  the  people  have  fast  changed  in  Cftvor  of  the  new  law,  and  many  «e 
visiting  the  schools  not  only  for  mere  ouriofcity  to  see  what  is  going  on,  bnt  for  the  poipose  of  bei*g 
benefited  by  the  teacher's  instruction. 

The  uniformity  of  text-books  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  teachers,  the  good  of  which  can  be  ssm 
already  in  our  schools ;  different  and  better  text-books  have  been  adopted  in  place  of  the  old  hard- 
shelled,  blue-backed,  long-out-of-date  books  which  had  been  in  use  in  our  schools  since  the  free  achool 
system  had  been  adopted.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the  majority  of  our  teachers  for  using  all  avaflahte 
means  to  prepare  and  qualify  themselves  for  the  examination  in  the  sciences.  As  soon  as  the  new  kv 
was  adopted,  I  notified  the  teachers  of  the  fact  through  the  county  newspaper,  and  adViaed  tlisas  U 
prepare  themselves.  After  I  was  informed  to  what  extent  the  new  branches  should  be  stndied.  I 
'again  published  and  notified  the  teachers,  and  also  gave  part  of  Dr.  Bateman's  circular  roapectiBC  ^ 
study  of  the  natural  sciences.  A  four-month's  school  for  teachers,  and  all  of  those  who  wished  to  pie- 
pare  themselves  for  teaching,  was  then  established.  This  school  was  very  successful,  and  Um  resalt 
of  a  two  days'  examination,  at  the  dose  of  the  term,  was  twenty-two  well  qualified  teachers  1b  all  ths 
branches,  for  our  county.  Many  teachers  studied  the  new  branches  at  home,  and  passed  good  eK> 
aminations.  The  new  branches  are  taught  in  most  of  our  country  schools  in  general  exeiclsea:  ths 
pupils  seem  to  like  the  study,  and  make  fast  progress  in  the  fundamentid  principles  <ii  botany  ad 
ecology. 

The  examination  of  teachers  showed  a  marked  improvement  of  their  qualifications  in  each  bfaaafc. 
except  in  spelling.  I  cannot  account  for  that,  unless  it  is  the  result  of  having  been  oompelled  to  jga 
through  the  old  Webster  elementary  'spelling  book  for  four  years  before  they  were  allowed  a  Anl 
reader  when  they  went  to  school,  and  now  they  are  out  of  the  spelling  book.  I  don't  think  that  9m 
tieachors  are  second  to  those  in  other  counties  in  orthography ;  it  may  be  that  I  was  too  jMrllcalBr  ia 
selecting  difficult  words  to  spell,  and  therefore  should  not  publicly  censure  them. 

The  attendance  in  our  schools  is  improving.    In  some  schools  where  the  nonnal  aystein  is 
almost  every  child  of  proper  age  is  in  attendance ;  bnt  still  there  are  many  children  who  «re  dopai^ 
by  their  parents  f^om  going  to  school. 

Visiting  schools  by  the  county  superintendent  1b  still  ol^ected  to  by  some  of  our  people ; 
those  who  feel  an  interest  ia  the  success  of  our  schools  heartily  indorse  it    During  my  laat 
sehool  visitation,  I  found  that  in  districts  where  they  have  good  and  comfortable  school  bonoea,  thiy 
have  commonly  good  teachers,  fvdl  attendance,  pay  their  teachers'  good  salary,  and  the  people  pi^ 
leaat  special  tax ;  and  in  districts  where  they  have  poor  school  houses,  they  have  poor 
attendance,  and  the  people  pay  from  two  to  three  dollazs  special  school  tax. 

Annual  institutes  are  held  for  the  improvement  of  teachers,  and  mush  good  has  been 
by  this  organisation ;  at  least  three-fourths  of  our  teachers  are  in  attendanoe,  and  they 
the  time  spent  nor  the  expenaes  they  had  during  the  institute. 
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Two  toaehcn*  daaaee  Iiave  been  formed  for  mutnal  Improvemeat,  in  dlffennt  parto  of  our  county 
they  meet  every  two  weeks,  on  SatanUys,  ttnd  diecaes  the  different  methods  of  teaching  in  each 
branch^  and  commonly  conduct  their  meetings  like  teachers'  Institutes.    The  people  take  a  great  in- 
terest in  tiiese  meetings,  and  never  fail  to  attend. 

HsTing  been  the  county  superintendent  for  nearly  nine  years  pastt  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to 
lee  that  our  tchools  have,  during  this  time,  been  much  improved.  School  houses,  school  ftimiture, 
ud  teachers  are  all  better,  and  wiU,  in  nine  years  to  come,  make  still  more  advancement  than  in  the 
fiirmer  period  of  time ;  but  as  the  school  law  is  now  so  changed,  that  the^  most  important  duties  of 
county  snpeiintendent  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  county  board ;  that  t^e  county  superin- 
teodent's  salary  shall  be  reduced,  and  paid  out  of  the  county  treasury  in  scrip  worth  one-half  or 
iliree-fourths  of  the  ftiU  volue,  I  am  compelled  to  look  at  this  as  my  last  annual  report,  which  I  here* 
with  tnmsmit. 


EAOT)OLPH— E.  P.  Thompson. 

Is  this  connty  public  sentiment  has  always  been  gr^tly  in  favor  of  the  free  school  system,  but  a 
Inge  minority  of  the  people  has  always  been  opposed  to  free  schools,  and  that  minority  consists  mostly 
of  sn  intelligent  and  educated  class  of  persons.  This  opposition  appears  to  me  to  have  increased  since 
the  school  law  passed  by  the  last  General  Assembly  has  been  in  force,  which  increase  may  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  little  knowledge  of  the  utility  and  observation  of  the  effect  of  the  law,  which  the  short  time 
in  vUch  it  has  been  in  force  necessarily  causes. 
The  principal  causes  of  opposition  to  the  free  school  system  are: 

The  immense  power  of  taxation  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  for  the 
nrising  of  revenues  or  funds  for  school  purposes  a  power  which  is  frequently  used  too  freely  and 
neklessly,  and  during  the  last  few  years  of  general  high  taxation,  has  often  become  onerous. 

A  feeling  that  fr«e  school  education  should  not  extend  further  than  to  the  teaching  of  the  common 
Bs^Oah  branobes-— that  is,  to  the  teaching  of  those  branches  of  English  education  which  will  enable 
those  dependent  upon  the  facilities  afforded  by  our  common  schools  for  their  learning,  to  fit  themselves 
ts  SQceessfiilly  pursue  only  iht  ordinary  avocations  of  life. 
The  deafre  for  sectarian  education. 

The  first  and  second  of  Uiese  causes  I  find  to  be  general ;  tiie  third,  of  course,  operates  only  upon 
Ikose  persons  possessed  Of  ]>ecnliAr  religious  opinions. 

There  is  great  improvement  in  the  average  qualifieations  of  teachers,  which  bdng  aided  by  the  intro- 
faction  of  new  and  useful  sehool  furniture  and  apparatus,  improved  text-books,  etc.,  has  increased  the 
Mandard  of  edncatlon  in  the  county  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

I  have  recommended  to  and  distributed  among  teachers  those  text-books  on  the  natural  sciences 
irhieh  I  tlioaght  were  the  best  calculated  to  instruct  and  insure  proficiency  in  teaching  those  branches 
if  education.  Also,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  teachers'  association,  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences 
Was  givea  by  able  educators  and  lecturers. 
A  sooToe  of  great  loss  to  the  revenues  of  school  districts  is  the  manner  in  which  the  delinquent 
Irihool  taxea  are  managed.  When  special  district  taxes  become  delinquent  they  are  added  to  the 
flite  and  eotmty  taxes,  mid  the  aggregates  so  produced  extended  on  the  collector's  book  opposite 
fce  reiqiective  delinquent  tracts  of  land  and  town  lots,  and  thereafter  lose  their  identity.  The  varied 
illes  of  taxation  in  the  different  schdol  districts,  and  the  difference  of  the  per  cent,  of  tax  levied  in 
teh  district  ior  one  year  when  compared  to  the  rates  levied  by  the  same  districts  severally  the  next 
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year,  make  it  almost  Impoflslble  to  aepaiste  the  back  school  tax,  when  oollected,  ftem  the  Slats  ad 
eolinty  taxes,  and  district  school  offloers  almost  iiiTariiiibly  prefer  to  allow  sach  tax  to  g»  into  tht 
county  treasury  than  to  incur  the  trouble  and  expense  necessary  to  enable  them  to  get  it.  Tli 
expense  of  getting  at  an  equitable  division  of  the  collected  back  taxes  would,  in  most  instances^  tv 
oeed  the  amount  found  to  be  due.  Under  the  requirements  of  the  present  general  revenue  law  I  d* 
not  think  this  difficulty  can  be  obviated,  and  I  therefore  snggmt  the  following  as  a  remedy,  vis: 

That  the  general  revenue  law,  and  that  part  of  the  school  law  relating  to  the  oolleotloin  of  tsm 
and  the  settlement  of  accounts  with  ooUeotors,  be  so  amended  as  to  require-  ocdlectoia,  when  ]auk 
or  lots,  or  parts  of  lauds  or  lots,  have  been  advertised  as  deliaquent,  to  certify  to  tiie  tnutees  of  eaok 
township  or  the  boards  of  direoton  of  each  school  district,  a  list  containing  a  description  of  each  trait 
of  land  so  deliuqnent,  lying  in  their  respective  districts,  or  in  the  several  districts  in  their  rsqiectiTt 
townships,  and  the  names  of  those  persons  to  whom  the  same  are  severally  assessed,  with  the  equat 
ized  valuation  of  each  of  said  tracts,  and  the  delinquent  school  tax  thereon,  and  that  thereupon  the 
collector  be  allowed  credit  upon  his  accounts  for  the  amount  of  delinquent  tax  so  oertifled.  That  npoa 
receipt  of  such  certified  list  the  trustees  or  directors  be  required  to  collect  the  taxes  so  certified,  liy 
special  township  or  district  collectors,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  proper  board,  and  who  thaJi  be 
empowered  to  make  demand  for  such  taxes,  and,  at  a  spedfled  date  in  each  year,  sell  the  lands  re- 


maining delinquent,  for  the  taxes  with  interest,  penalty,  oosts,  etc.,  without  any  other  notice  or 
tisement  than  that  previously  made  by  the  oolleotor  of  the  general  revenues.  The  eertifieates  to 
the  purchasers  of  the  lands  so  sold  to  be  made  a  lien  thereon,  seoondary  to  the  (daima  of  those  vha 
might  purchase  the  same  lands  at  the  sales  for  delinquent  State  and  county  taxes.  The  purohaacn 
of  lands  at  the  sales  for  delinquent  State  and  oounty  taxes  oou^d  be  required  before  being  entftlsd  Is 
deeds  for  lands  so  bought,  to  produce  a  receipt  from  the  township  or  district  oolleotors  akswlng  ths 
payment  of  the  back  school  taxes  duo  upon  such  lands  or  assignments  of  the  osrtifloates  of  par 
chase  ftom  any  one  who  may  have  purchased  such  lands  at  the  sale  for  delinquent  school  taxes. 

By  the  adoption  of  some  suoh  suggestions  as  the  above,  no  delinquent  school  tax  wovUI  be  e& 
tended  on  the  books  with  the  taxes  fbr  general  revenues,  the  school  tax  would  be  better  • 
and  when  oollected  would  be  in  the  proper  hands.  Perhaps  the  best  oonrse  to  porsae  in 
to  the  collection  of  sp^ial  district  taxes— at  least,  it  is  one  which  would  be  moat  fuvond  by  sehod 
officers— would  be  to  take  the  power  of  cdleciing  such  taxes  entirely  from  the  eollecion  of 
revenues,  and  place  the  matter  of  levying,  assessing  and  ooUecting  them  wholly  with  the 
school  boards. 


SALINE— F.  F.  Johnson. 

By  a  general  survey  of  the  schools  of  our  oounty  for  the  last  two  ^ears,  I  find  that  they  an! 
some  respects  better  in  progress  and  condition  than  they  were  at  the  time  of  my  last  report. 

One  great  drawback  is  this :    The  teachers  are  generally  young  men  who  are  teaching  as  a 
stone  to  some  other  profession,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  about  the  time  they  learn  to  eondi 
school  suooessftilly  they  quit  the  business.    Though  I  must  say,  to  their  credit,  that  they  did 
while  they  were  teaching.    Having  made  it  a  business  for  the  last  few  years  to  visit  the  schools  «C  1 
oounty,  I  have  a  tolerably  good  idea  of  the  minds  of  the  people  in  regard  to  the  "iVee  school  a3 
There  are  a  few,  and  I  must  say  very  few,  who  arc  opposed  to  the  system,  but  I  am  not 
they  are  generally  opposed  to  progress  of  all  kinds.  The  great  mass  of  the  psgple  are  imbaed  vffti 
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itefhit  **»  free  and  enUchtened  peo^e  oan  aeT«r  be  CDsUred."  They  eppeur  to  be  proud  that  they 
ttrefaiftlandof  freesohodls.  « 

Hit*  tawad  townthlp  meetings  to  be  of  greet  •dvantege.  At  thoae  meetiiigs  building  school  houses, 
pbM  of  seme,  seating  and  ventilation  are  discnssed  freely  by  every  one  that  irill  talk  at  all,  ^d  I  try 
to  get  in  to  talk,  and  I  say  bat  littie  myself  till  all  get  throngh.  I  find,  to  get  persons  enlisted  on  a 
nl^set,  yon  mnst  get  them  to  talk  about  it  The  meetings  were  generally  well  attended  and  all  ap- 
pened  to  be  well  pleased  with  the  proceedings.  The  teachers  too,  at  least  some  of  them,  have  done 
naeh  to  bring  the  schools  np  to  the  present  condition.  Kot  feeling  satisfied  with  the  labors  of  the 
4sy,  they  call  in  the  directors,  parents  and  pnpils,  one  evening  in  each  week,  and  the  daases  are  drilled 
in  qpdUttg,  reading,  mental  arithmetic,  etc.;  and  then  they  improve  the  opportunity  by  giving  the  di- 
neton  and  parents  a  littie  talk,  thereby  enlisting  their  sympathies  for  the  interest  of  the  school  gen- 
«nll7. 

In  my  visitation  of  schools  I  cannot  feel  that  my  duty  is  done  till  I  have  called  in  the  people  of  the 
^likiiot  at  nighty  and  lectured  to  them  on  the  importance  of  the  education  of  their  children  and  kin- 
ted  nlijeets,  moral  training,  etc.  In  this  way  we  keep  up  a  tolerably  lively  interest  in  schools  daring 
thsjear. 


SOHU^YLER— J.  R.  Nbill. 

The  sehools  of  this  county  are  graAially  but  surely  advancing  to  a  higher  degree  of  excellence  and 

nrfhhieaa    Doling  the  past  two  years  more  energy  and  activity  have  been  displayed  than  ever  before. 

tee  naaan  for  this  is  that  teachers,  school  officers  and  parents  feel  more  deeply  the  necessities  of  a 

educational  training  of  children  in  the  common  schools.    Our  county  is  calling  for  good 

not  only  as  to  intellectual  qualifications,  but  practical,  moral  and  social  attainments. 

Mmj  of  our  teachers  are  doing  good  work,  laboring  diligentiy  and  faithfolly  in  the  j^formance  of 

tts  arteona  datiea  connected  with  their  calling,  notwithstanding  there  are  many  things  which  impede 

Ihair  pregreas.    Yet  quite  a  number  of  our  teachers  are  young  and  inexperienced,  while  others  have 

kssB  tflarfitng  year  after  year  with  a  sesond  grade  certificate,  and  going  through  the  same  routine  day 

day,  without  any  improvement  or  energy  whatever.    I  am  of  the  opinion  that  teachers  who  do 

iaapTOTa  diemselvea,  intellectually  and  practically,  ought  to  have  their  license  discontinued,  audin 

I  have  acted  on  this  principle,  and  the  only  question  in  my  mind  is  how  Ur  it  should 

It  not  for  cutting  off  an  actual  supply  of  teachers  I  would  carry  it  to  its  utmost  limit. 

tha  quaation  would  naturally  arise  is  it  not  better  for  a  district  to  be  without  a  teacher  than  to 

kvtasMa  who  lacks  eneigy  and  improvement  f 

tfasy  dlraetoia  have  been  led  to  realise  more  folly  than  formerly  the  great  difference  in  teachers^ 
Bd  thai  tha  eharaeter  of  their  schools  depends  much  upon  their  action.    Henc  epractical  teachers  are 
in  thia  oonnty  and  are  receiving  a  fair  compensation  for  their  services. 

teachers*  institute  hold  in  Bnshville  on  the  llth,  13th  and  13th  of  September  last  was 
by  all  who  attended  it  to  be  the  best  ever  held  in  tiie  county ;  most  of  the  time  was  oc- 
la  tba  atody  of  the  natoral  sciences  and  the  best  method  of  teaching  them.  Our  teachers  are 
a  deep  interest  in  preparing  themselves  to  ftilfll  the  additional  requirements  of  the  new  law. 
^Id  aeliool  buildings  which  have  been  standing  so  long  without  accommodation  for  either  teacher 
r  popil,  ai«  being  torn  down,  and  in  their  places  new  ones  are  being  erected  and  better  supplied 
lith  an  the  ■eeessary  fhmiture  of  a  school  room.  Within  the  Jast  year,  our  people  have  built  seven 
The  ene  in  the  Bnshville  Union  School  District  is  a  magnificent  building,  costing  with  tiie 
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« 

ntoontscj  ftuvitiire  fifty  thooMuid  dolltts.  It  is  Mknowledged  hy  aXL  who  see  It  to  be  the  bait  dMriil 
school  house  in  the  State. 

In  smnmlngnp  the  eondltion  of  oof  schools,  I  sm  gntifled  to  state^  that  belter  qoallied  tBscba% 
ixnproTement  in  school  houses  and  ftmltuie,  sad  more  attentiTenessofaGfaoololBoen  as  tstharlllrtil^ 
is  the  result  of  another  year's  labor. 


SCOTT— Jakes  Gallans. 

The  schools  which  I  have  visited  since  my  last  report  I  find  doing  as  well  as  oould  be  ezpeetoi,  •» 
sidering  everything.  We  have  many  good  school  houses  in  Scott  county,  but  only  a  few  of  thmai 
famished  with  the  necessary  school  apparatus.  As  a  general  thing  the  sohool  ftimitiire  is  iiajiwi 
and  there  are  a  few  districts  with  almosi  no  furniture  at  slL  I  may  say,  however,  that  many  sf  •■ 
school  rooms  are  too  small  and  poorly  ftuniahed;  the  desks  sad  seats,  besides  being  olnmsy,  sn  tm 
large  for  the  small  and  too  small  for  the  larger  children.  I  also  found  .many  schools  without  Usdh 
boards,  but  many  of  them  were  supplied  when  attention  was  eaUed  to  the  need  of  thAn,  while  ottM 
think  they  sre  doing  well  enough  without  them. 

School  visitation  has  been  as  well  attended  to  as  other  official  duties  would  permit.  I  have  hsMif 
many  public  examinations  during  each  year  as  the  law  required,  but  on  every  oecasion  thsy  hflf 
proved  a  failure.  Consequently  the  examination  has  nearly  all  been  done  in  the  oflloe  ef  the  < 
superintendent  I  hare  done  all  in  my  power  during  the  last  two  years  to  elevate  the , 
cation  of  teachers,  in  so  fhr  as  the  same  can  be  done  by  stricter  examinationa  fhvm  year  to  y«r.  Mid 
teachers  think  boeause  they  have  once  obtained  a  oertiflcate,  that  I  should  renew  It  tar  tham.  id 
quire  an  examination  of  all  teachers  who  desire  to  teach  when  their  oertlfloate  expires,  eseeptfaf  I 
who  I  find  worthy  on  visiting  their  schools.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  tot  a  superintODdeBt  to  tail  < 
is  wanting,^^hen  he  visits  a  school.  If  a  more  experienced  teacher  is  wanting;  I  thiak  it^  that 
the  superintendent  to  see  that  the  want  is  supplied.  Directors  in  this  county  are  wllllac  to  paiy  a| 
teacher  high  wages  (in  many  parts  ot  the  county),  and  they  will  have  good  teaehera  «r  elaa] 
believe  that  Scott  county  pays  her  teachers  as  good  wages  as  any  other  county  in  the  State  In  i 
of  our  country  achools,  teachers  are  paid  sixty-five  to  seventy-flve  doUars  per  mooth. 

In  visiting  schools  I  try  to  ha^e  one  or  two  of  the  directors  of  eaoh  school  go  witfti  ma^  bot 
dom  I  succeed.   They  complain  of  having  too  much  work  to  do.   Some  direetora  take  no 
ever  in  the  schools  of  their  districts.   The  teacher  may  teach  the  ohildTen  of  thediatriol  ftv  i 
and  instead  of  doing  good  is  doing  evil,  and  there  is  nothing  said  to  him  by  the  direetoia. 
superintendent  is  informed  of  the  way  the  school  is  conducted,  and  the  only  ezcuae  gtres  hj ' 
tors  is,  that  they  did  not  know  where  to  find  another  teacher  in  ease  they  dosed  thiair 
than  say  anything  thoy  will  allow  their  children  to  go  to  sohool  to  a  teacher  who  Is  not 
name.    Too  large  a  class  think  any  one  will  do  to  toach  for  them,  if  he  will  only  teaek 
That  class  sometimes  visit  schools  with  me  where  thoy  employ  good  teachers,  and  it  has  a 
There  are  two  districts  tliat  are  worthy  of  note :  Point  Pleasant  and  Sdiull^a  dlatrlela. 
built  the  finest  school  houses  in  the  county  (for  country  schools),  and  pay  the  hl^eat 
era  of  any*distriots,  and  have  the  best  schools.    They  have  set  a  good  example  fbr  oifcen  te^ 
There  is  another  district  worthy  of  noto~Baker's  district   It  has  as  good  a  olaaa  of 
school  in  the  county,  and  always  pays  Its  teachers  high  wages.    They  pay,  this  tan 
per  month.    And  as  for  their  school  house,  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  worse  building  ia  tba 
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Panajng  Uie  saine  genend  plan  m  that  detoribed  in  my  tormet  reports,  I  have  riaited,  with  but  two 
or  three  exoepttona,  all  teachers  onoe,  and  perhaps  a  third  of  them  twice,  each  year,  spending  between 
two  or  three  hoprs  at  each  visit.  Srrors  in  teaching  and  discipline  have  been  noted,  uid  afterward 
pointed  out  to  the  teacher  and  th^  needed  remedy  suggested,  and,  when  opportunity  afforded,  a  few 
words  of  deeerred  commendation  and  encouragement  spoken  to  teacher  and  pupils.  These  visits  have 
revealed,  as  no  written  or  verbal  reports  could  do,  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  the  character  of  the 
wqA  done  in  them,  and  have  in  many  instances,  I  think,  been  productive  of  great  good.  At  any  rate, 
ftis  has  ft^aently  been  the  voluntary  testimony  of  teachers,  and  of  directors  who  have  visited 
their  schoolB  with  me.    Aside  from  the  direct  aid  given  teachers  by  these  visits,  they  have  been  of 


to  ^Bnetora  in  helping  them  to  a  coorreot  estimate  of  their  teacher's  labors,  which  are  frequently 
trerestiauited  and  perhi^a  as  often  undervalued.    The  mere  knowledge  of  the  Uat  that  I  will  visit 


sohfOol  at  least  once  during  the  year,  has  the  effect  of  stimulating  both  teacher  and  pupils  to 
pMitui'  diHgenoe  and  thoroa^mess  in  their  work. 

Comparing  my  annual  report  for  this  year  wi^  those  of  two  and  four  years  ago,  I  gather  some  facts 
if  intoveai  and  aieomagemeni.  The  average  number  of  days  taught  by  each  teacher  was  137  in  1888, 
Win  1870,  and  174  in  167S.  The  average  annual  compensation  of  teachers  in  1868  was  $305,  and  the 
iHDy|S87;  in  1870  the  annual  |M0,  and  the  daily  12  87;  and  in  1878  the  annual  $499,  and  the  daily  |3  77. 
iheae  flguea  show  a  ooosideirable  increase  in  the  average  annual  and  a  slight  decrease  in  the  average 
hBy  eompenaation  of  teachers  a  very  natural  result  of  an  increase  in  the  length  of  the  school  term. 
tabs  find  that  in  1868  there  were  81  pupils  entitled  to  instruction— not  including  those  attending  prl- 
iMle  schools-— fbr  each  teacher;  88  in  1870 ;  and  83  in  1872.  And  that  the  average  number  enrolled  for 
teaeher  waa  43 in  1868;  48  in  1870;  and  54  in  187*^  But  the  average  daily  attendance  for  each 
99  in  1868 ;  30  in  1870 ;  and  35  in  1871.  Of  those  entitled  to  school  privileges,  53  per  cent. 
|nrein  sehof^  in  1868;  54  per  cent,  in  1870;  and  65  per  cent  in  1871  The  average  daily  attendance  in 
PB  was  35  per  cent.,  and  in  1872,  43  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  entitled  to  school  privileges.  The 
perage  daily  cost  per  pupil,  for  teachers*  wages,  was  9.89  cents  in  1868,  and  but  7.9  centa— SO  per  cent. 
^M— te  10T2.  Thus  we  see  that  the  ratio  of  those  in  attendance  to  the  total  number  entitled  to  instmo- 
in  beeoases  greater  each  succeeding  year,  and  that  those  in  school  remain  a  longer  time  and  attend 
tvo  Tegnlaxiy,  and  thus  iaereaae  the  average  daily  attendance.  And  we  also  see  that  while  the  teach- 
ki  reeri  ve  a  mneh  larger  average  annual  income^  with  the  suue  and  even  less  daily  wages,  the  cost  of 
per  papil  is  20  per  cent  leas  than  it  was  four  yean  age.  ThesSi  I  think,  are  unmistakable 
of  veal  pwgreaa  in  the  zli^t  direetioB. 

EiBawanwa^valllloations  and  workof  toaohen  there  ia  also  amanilbst  improvement,  due,  in  part^ 
mpolar  aanaal  vialtatloii  of  aebooU,  and  to  the  iaot  that  a  higher  grade  of  quallfloationa  ia  xe- 
off  j^flloMita  fat  eertifioatea,  and  in  large  measure  to  the  infloenoe  of  our  county  teaohera'  insti- 
wkioh  has  been  In  aeaaion  one  week,  aannaIly,ainoe  1869.    Thennmberqf  actual  teaohera  inat- 
paat  finir  years  has  been,  reopeotively,  as  follows :  120, 126^  154  and  168,  showing  quite  ao- 
[j  tbo  imiiwaliig  interest  manifested  in  these  meetings.   The  spirit  of  inquiry  and  investlgatten 
liy  Umb,  leads  teachers  to  examine  their  own  work  and  compare  It  with  that  of  others,  and 
xeanltis,  uaoally,  a  feeling  of  dissotisflMstion  with  past  and  present  successes.    This 
;  ia  not  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is  the  certain  precursor  of  greater  efforts  for  improvement, 
wori^  aaid  more  gratifying  resolts.   As  a  oonaequence,  we  have  fewer  ^inferior  and  many  more 
number  of  whom  are,  on  account  of  their  culture  and  teaching  ability,  an  honor  to  the 
Um. 
the  introduction  of  the  new  studies  into  the  schools  of  the  county,  it  is  too  soon  to  tall 
IVflffBetkftnrtlier  than  to  say  that  th^re  if  g  very  geperal  desire  to  give  tbem  a  fair  Ixial,  and  to  say 
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thftt  oar  t6Aohera  are  making  very  oommoidable  efforts  to  quality  thomaelves  to  teach  tkont.  DuriiiK 
the  Bninmer  a  small  oUms  of  teachen  in  Freebuig  organised  for  the  study  of  these  new  btancbes,  vlth 
Dr.  li.  S.  Carr  as  instmctor.  And  later  the  teachers  of  Hascoutsh  and  yidnlly  organised  the  Maaosa- 
tah  Koimal  Institnte,  for  the  purpose  of  more  tiioroughly  preparing  themselves  to  teach  the  natvisl 
sciences.  The  institute  numbers  ten  members  already,  and  since  the  last  meeting  seven  more  teachen 
have  applied  for  membership.  All  who  attend  regularly  have  become  much  interested  in  the  meeUngt. 
which  are  reported  to  be  growing  in  interest.  In  our  county  teachers'  institute^  which  has  just  okaed. 
fully  one-half  of  the  time  was  devoted  to  the  natural  sciences,  in  whidi  twenty  lessons  were  given  witb 
profit  and  very  general  acceptance  to  teachers,  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Y.  Baymond. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  report  without  briefly  alluding  to  the  labors  and  character  of  the  late  Vr. 
George  Bunsen,  who  died  in  this  dty  in  October  last^  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  ageL  He ' 
to  this  county,  in  1834,  from  Germany,  with  a  wide  reputation  among  educated  Germans  as  a  8a< 
ful  teacher.  An  enthusiastic  bolieT^  in  the  educational  principles  of  Pestalossl,  and  a  devoted  lover 
of  his  chosen  profession,  his  interest  in  the  teacher's  work  soon  manifested  itself  here  in  deeds  man 
eloquent  than  any  words.  To  his  i)er8i8tent  efiforts  for  the  adoption  of  correct  methods  of  primary  in- 
struction, which  he  believed  to  be  of  paramount  importance  and  to  his  enlightened  views  in  regard  to 
methods  of  teaching,  is  the  present  acknowledged  efficieuoy  of  the  public  schools  of  Belleville  cfaieiy 
dna  For  years  he  has  devoted  his  whole  time  to  their  superintendence,  with  no  thought  of  remuncfa- 
tion  save  the  pleasure  he  found  in  the  work.  To  him  teaching  was  truly  a  "labor  of  love."  So  ^salHsr 
with  children  and  their  ways  of  thinking  that  he  could  enter  into  their  thoughts,  see  with  their  eyes^ 
and  in  spirit  be  a  child  with  them,  he  was  an  excellent  primary  teacher.  To  the  school  children  of  the 
city  he  was  like  a  father.  By  more  than  a  thousand  of  them  who  voluntarily  followed  him  to  the  grsva 
and  by  other  thousands  who  have  been  benefited  by  his  life  and  teachings,  he  will  long  be  remembeR<d. 
His  purity  of  character  and  life,  earnestness  of  purpose,  life-long  devotion  to  the  cause  of  edncatkn, 
and  his  fearlessness  in  opposing  what  he  believed  to  be  wrong,  and  his  persistence  in  defending  wfasi 
he  believed  to  be  right,  and  his  broad  culture-^all  conspired  to  make  him  a  man  of  infloenee  and  a 
power  for  good  in  the  educational  world. 


STEPHENSON— I.  P.  Klecknee. 

During  the  past  two  years  some  of  the  poorer  houses  in  the  country  districts  have  given  plans  ts 
commodious,  well  arranged  buildings.    With  but  few  exceptions  all  the  school  houaes  in  tlie  oonnty 
are  now  com/ort^ble,  while  many  are  substantially  and  handsomely  bulli    The  direoton  of  many  dir 
tricts  are  beginning  to  realize  the  beauty  and  value  of  shade  trees.    The  number  of  thoae  wha  g|v»^ 
attention  to  this  matter  is  constantly  increasing.    Observation  teaches  me  that  good  aebool 
have  a  wonderful  eflfoot  upon  the  interest  which  oommunitlea  take  in  their  schools.    In 
where  three  years  ago  there  was  little  interest  in  s6hool  matters,  the  schools  are  now  prespsriag 
the  stimulus  of  new  buildings,  pleasant  sunoundinga,  and  good  teachers.    Bat  there  are  • 
districts  in  the  county  in  which  I  cannot  expect  to  see  much  enthusiasm  in  schools  until  thtj  ai 
more  pupils.    These  districts  are  smsll,  and  inhabited  largely  by  old  settlers,  whose  ehUdrsB  i 
gone  to  make  homes  in  the  west ;  consequently  so  few  children  attend  the  schools  that  the 
do  not  feel  warranted  in  paying  enough  to  secure  the  services  of  competent  teachers.    Tlie 
ventilation  has  yet  received  but  little  attention  from  school  directors  and  school  house  architselK 
few  of  the  best  buildings  are  constructed  so  as  to  make  good  ventilation  possible.   We  need  n 
in  this  particular. 
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Dozli^  the  laafc  josr  teachen'  meetings  haye  been  held  on  Seturdeys.  in  different  parte  of  the  connty; 
turn  i^hioh  nrneh  good  has  resulted.  In  onr  oonnty  inatltatea  we  reach  few  eomparatiyely  beeidea 
the  teaohfliB ;  but  by  these  local  meetings  whole  commnnities  beeome  interested  in  the  canae  of  edn- 
cation.  PvenU  come  to  hear  the  teachers  of  their  children  conduct  exerdses ;  they  become  ac- 
quainted with  different  teaoheM  and  others  interested  in  ednokUonal  matters,  and  go  home  with  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  what  a  good  teacher  ehoold  be,  and  with  the  determination  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  make  their  achools  sooceesfuL  After  one  of  theee  meetings  the  teachers  of  a  neighbcwfaood 
fozmed  themselTes  into  an  association,  to  meet  every  two  weeks  dniing  the  entire  winter.  These 
meetinga  were  attended  by  dUaens  as  well  as  teadiers,  and  the  result  was,  the  whole  township  be- 
csme  enthnsiaotic  in  educational  matters. 

lamiediately  after  the  passage  of  the  new  school  law,  the  people  of  tbi  county  were  informed  of  the 
important  diangee  through  the  county  papers,  and  teachers  were  urged  at  once  to  be^  the  study  of 
physiokigy.  As  soon  as  circulars  from  the  State  Departm^it,  interpreting  the  new  achoel  law,  were 
neeived,  a  dxvular  to  the  teachers  of  the  county  was  issued,  in  which  I  urged  the  importance  of  im- 
mediately commeadng  the  work  of  preparation  in  the  natural  sdences.  In  three  weeks  firom  the 
time  the  circular  was  issued,  most  of  the  teachers  in  the  county  were  at  work.  The  following  is  an 
extract  ftom  eaid  circular :  "  In  order  to  sesist  the  teach«rs  in  their  work  of  preparation,  I  will  go 
iato  any  part  of  the  county,  during  the  summer  vacation,  and  hold  teachers*  drills  of  one  week,  upon 
the  spplication  of  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  who  will  agree  to  be  present"  In  accordance  with 
the  aboTO  call,  six  meetings  were  held.  The  aggregate  number  in  attendance  was  one  hundred  and 
dgfaty.  During  these  weeks  of  drill  rapid  progrees  was  made  in  the  new  studies.  Many  of  the  teach- 
en had  been  studying  before  attending  the  meetings,  and  were  prepared  to  pass  over  the  ground 
i^dly.  In  some  localities  the  classes  formed  continued  .to  meet  at  stated  times  during  the  summer 
aadantonin. 

It  Is  not  time  to  determine,  experimentally,  what  effect  the  introduction  of  the  new  studies  will 
have  upon  our  schools,  yet  irom  such  glimpses  as  I  have  caaght  from  actual  school  work,  I  am  firm 
In  the  boUef  that  it  will  result  in  great  good.  The  teachers  work  hard  to  fit  themselves  for  examina- 
tion in  the  new  branches,  and  in  the  m%iority  of  cases  acquit  themselves  with  credit  In  many  cases 
the  work  done  in  these  branches  is  better  than  that  done  in  the  old.  Those  teachers  who  are  trying 
to  teach  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  unite  in  saying,  "  the  children  are  delighted." 

The  annual  institutes  are  steadily  gaining  influence  in  the  county.  For  the  last  three  years  the 
attendance  of  teachers  has  been,  respectively,  60,  61  and  130. 


TAZEWELL— S.  K.  Hatfield. 

I  h«Te  genersUy  felt  that  any  compulsory  law  requiring  the  attendance  of  children  at  school,  was 
faft  hannony  wi^  our  form  of  government    But  when  parties  are  determined  not  to  avail  them- 
of  aebiool  privileges,  and  children  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  usually  in  vice,  then  it  might  be 
that  nil  who  can  ndther  write  nor  read  in  English,  between  the  ages  of  19  and  18  years,  should 
'%b  tequdred  to  attend  school  at  least  three  months  oach  year,  unleas  phydcally  or  mentally  inc^pad- 

pi«ad. 

^  Tbe  ndoptlen  of  a  course  of  study  for  ungraded  schools  by  the  county  superintendents,  In  Urbana, 
hvpiild  be  fitly  complemented  by  requesting  teachers  to  make  a  term  report  to  their  respective  direc- 
im^  of  the  programme  followed,  the  number  of  grades  and  dasses,  the  names  and  standing  of  pupils 
In  each  grade  and  dass,  the  deportment  of  pupils,  their  date  of  commencement  and  time  of  leaving, 
^js  of  ttttandance,  aid  times  tardy.    Then  a  synopsis  of  the  studies,  the  method  of  teaching,  the 
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profldency'of  theolMSM,  the  ^rork  iMoampllshed,  the  modes  of  goYemmeitt,  eta  Name  thettift 
books  xuMt  the  place  of  begfamin^,  and  where  the  lessons  ended  at  the  elose  of  the  term ;  sIsotMs 
oonoeming  oral  teaohint;,  the  subjects  presented,  the  plun  of  presentation,  sod  the  Talve  of  the  woA. 
This  report  to  be  giren  by  the  teacher  to  the  directors,  with  a  careful  explanation,  if  required,  aadths 
directors  to  present  said  report  to  the  sncoeedlng  teacher,  with  explanations. 

Local  institntes  are  held  monthly  in  diflbrent  parts  of  the  county,  with  good  snooessand  tDlJta 
profit  .of  those  attending.  Our  county  institute  held  in  Delavan,  in  Decerobor,  1871,  was  qvdte  good. 
The  one  held  in  Washington,  in  August  last,  was  well*  attended  by  teachers,  who  maniltBSted  tiieir 
appreciation  of  the  added  branches  and  the  Talne  of  institute  work,  by  careful  and  thougfatAil  prepa- 
ration before  the  commencement  of  the  institute  ;  and  during  the  sessions,  their  regular  and  pransj^ 
attendance,  unabated  interest  and  earnest  labor,  rendered  the  work  of  the  session  unusually  pmfllrtls 
and  efficient 

The  board  of  supervisors  hare  not  made  any  appropriation  to  defray  the  expenses  of  county  taistf> 
tutes  for  two  years  past 

Since  the  session  of  the  constitttUonal  convention,  there  seems  to  be  more  than  an  usual  aoHniit  sf 
opposition  to  the  office  of  school  superintendent  This  feeling,  however,  is  not  shared  by  our  most 
intelligent  teachiBrs.  They  are  sattsfled  that  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  school  progress  Uh  ia 
the  labors,  seal  and  thoroughness  of  competent  county  superintendents. 

Comfortable,  convenient,  commodious  and  well  furnished  houses  have  been  erected  in  the  vUlafes  ef 
Delavan,  Kinior  and  Morton,  within  the%past  two  years.  A  few  of  the  rural  districts  hare  ballt 
houses,  and  several  have  been  repaired;  many  of  the  school  rooms  are  now  furnished  with  good  sesia, 
maps,  globes,  cha^,  black-boards,  etc.  The  necessity  for  good  buildings,  more  commodious  and 
better  furnished  school  rooms,  Is  an  imperative  necessity  in  some  of  our  districts,  both  vQla^  and 
rural.  The  citizens  of  those  districts  generally  know  their  needs,  and  acknowledge  them,  and  yet 
their  old  buildings  attest  their  procrastination  caused  perhaps  by  local  jealousies,  oonffietlng  and 
selfish  interests,  or  a  general  neglect  to  put  their  convictions  and  needs  into  praciioal  shape. 

In  December,  1871,  the  Delavan  e<^ool  house  was  burned,  and  was  rebuilt  the  past  summer;  iasa- 
rance  very  nearly  covering  the  loss.  Hopedale  school  buHdlng  burned  last  month,  and  another  in  the 
country.    The  demand  for  teachers  has  been  beyond  the  supply,  especially  of  males. 

It  is  Just  that  I  should  express  my  thanks  and  gratitude  to  many  of  the  teachers  in  ^e  county,  for 
their  aid  and  counsel,  for  their  meritorious  work,  for  their  readiness  to  initiate  or  second  any  plaDS, 
methods  or  oflbrts  for  the  promotion  and  advancement  of  the  common  school  interests. 


UNION— p.  H.  Keoh. 

Out  of  sixty -nine  schools  in  Union  county,  I  have  Tislted  sixty-five.  In  my  visitattona  I  have  ft» 
quently  found  school  rooms  in  rather  an  unhealthy  condltion->wood,  aahea,  dirt  and  old  quids  of  W 
baooo  could  be  seen  all  over  the  floors.  Not  being  satisfied  with  such  a  condition  of  thiqgs,  I  took  it 
upon  myself  to  deliver  a  short  homily  on. the  sul^t  of  hygiene  to  the  teacher  and  children,  and  wtth 
satisfsctory  results. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  dean  school  rooms,  clean  faces,  and  clean  olothea»  add  ooaaldflnhls  H 
the  dignity  of  an  institution  of  learning.  As  order  is  heaven's  first  law,  so  should  the  law  and  Ifes 
exeontion  of  it  be  in  every  school  room. 

When  I  eompaie  the  sdhools  of  our  county,  to^y,  with  those  of  two  years  sfo,  I  find  quite  » 
for  the  better*   There  are  aame  difflonltUs  to  contend  with  which  keeps  the  soboolv  ttom 
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aiufUlyM  they  night.  Am  m  faiend  thing  our  older  people  are  oneduceted,  not  liATlBghadM 
good  tdraategee.M  the  yovag  people  of  the  pieoent  dey,  conseqvently  it  is  e  herd  znetter  to  get  men 
to  AQ  tho  diiboBent  oohool  offloes  as  they  ought  to  be  fllled.  (Ko  laok  of  hoDoety,  bat  an  educational 
^uUfieallan  ia  wanting.)  * 

Ihe  tovnahip  treaeureraand  dizeeteis  of  Union  oonnty.  with  a  few  exoeptions,  are  getting  to  be 
pntty  goBocallj  intereeted  in  aohool  oflMni  eo  mbch  bo,  at  leaat^  that  nothing  will  be  found  wanting, 
on  (hair  pvt^  to  maike  the  Bohoob  a  anooeeo. 

loBieftaid  the  aeheola  will  retrograde  eoneiderably  this  tenn.  Xhe  ooonty  oonrt  haa  decided  that 
tkflBOihillbe  no  vWitationa  of  aohoola  thia  winter.  It  ia  going  to  be  a  hard  matter  in  the  ftttnxe  to 
kMiw  how  the  achoola  are  getting  along  at  all— no  riaitatioiia  by  the  direoton,  none  by  tiie  ooonty  ea- 
podBteadentOk  none  by  the  conn^  ooart^  none  by  the  board  ef  edacation.  Hen  t^  abbat  the  "  days 
of  barhozism,**  "  the  dark  ages."  If  any  people  in  the  world  haa  ever  made  a  atep  backward  in  mat- 
tatef  edooatloB,  ithaa  been  made  by  nSb  So  long  aa  matteia  ef  education  are  made  secondary,  so 
keg  will  the  wheela  that  moTO  the  educational  machinery  be  aouide  to  stand  atUL 

Pwaia  a  diapsaJtioa  om  the  part  ef  acme  men  in  oertaln  localiliea  to  employ  teachers  who  are  not 
oe  wall  ^uaUiled  as  they  mi^t  be,  becaufe  th^  can  be  had  for  low  wagea,  not  oonaidering  that  by  ao 
doiag  tiiey  not  only  aquander  their  money,  but  deftaud  their  children  out  of  an  education.  The  peo- 
fflemnat  laam  to  know  that  thoae  teachem  who  are  educated  up  to  the  times,  are  not  only  the  best 
hut  tjte  ehsapeat  at  high  wagBS.  Such  are  more  anocsfwftil  in  adTanoing  their  pupila,  and  the  aooner 
Weean  gat  them  to  see  it  the  better  it  will  be  Unr  the  growing  generation,  and  the  genecatlona  to  come. 

Gbaoid  Schoolb.— We  haye  four  graded  aohoola  in  the  county— at  Ann%  Cobden,  Jonesboro  and 
DoBgola.  The  aohoola  altogether  employ  aeyenteen  teachers.  Aa  graded  sdhool%  I  think  they  will 
eompare  fkTorably  with  the  beet  in  Southern  minds. 

acHOOL  Hdusn^-Union  county  is  getting  to  be  pretty  well  supplied  with  sohool  accommodations 
for  hsr  ehUdren.  Within  the  last  two  yaara  the  following  frame  buildings  haTO  been  erected :  In 
township  13,  range S  west,  two  houses,  at  a  coat  of  1800  each;  in  township  18,  range  1  west,  one,  at 
inO;  in  townahip  11,  range  4  west,  at  |950;  in  township  13,  range  1  west,  in  the  dty  ef  Dongola,  at 
IS^OIO :  in  township  12,  range  1  east,  one  at  |000 ;  in  township  11,  range  1  west,  one  at  |1,300 ;  in  town- 
ihip  13,  range  3  west,  one  at  fTSO.  All  the  houses  above  mentioned  are  well  supplied  with  black- 
boards  and  good  seats ;  so,  also,  are  the  nuOo^ty  of  the  school  houses  in  the  county.  The  removal  of 
two  or  three  old  log  residenters,  and  the  erection  of  new  frame  houses  in  thdr  stead,  will  flniah  the 
work  for  the  time  being. 


VEEMILION— J.  W.  Pabeeb. 

The  emidition  of  schools  in  this  county  is  much  better  than  it  was  two  years  since.  The  daseifloa- 
tion  is  better,  more  system  devdoped,  and  teachers  more  ddllftiL  We  haye  for  encouragement  the 
Act,  notieed  by  all  intelligent  obsenrers,  that  we  are  progreedng,  and  that  good,  comfortsble  and  con- 
Tenient  aehool  housea  are  being  multiplied.  At  Danville,  an  elegant  houae  of  four  atoiiea,  having  dl 
the  modem  improvemento,  has  been  built,  at  a  cost  of  d>out  $55,000.  Another  good  house  in  George- 
town, not  eo  costly,  but  auffident  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school-going  children  of  the  place,  and 
quite  emamentaL    Other  houaes,  wdl  furnished  and  of  pleaaing  appearance,  have  been  erected  in  the 


The  first  and  greatest  difficulty  is  a  generd  lack  of  interest  in  education  among  the  people.*  If 
tsadoocB  are  employed  and  a  aehool  maintained  long  enough  t^iecure  a  portion  of  the  school  fund,  it 
lasBongh.    The  persistence  o$  directors  in  wishing  to  employ  incompetent  teachers,  because  they 
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can  be  had  for  less  money,  ia  deplorable.  Directors  nor  parents  Tisit  schools,  with  a  few 
Teachers  and  scholars  receive  no  aaaistanoe  or  enoonragement  fttrm  either.  '*  Compulsory 
is  often  spoken  of  by  taxpayers,  thns :  "  I  pay  no  tax  more  freely  than  my  school  tax,  yet  I  see  thi 
children  my  money  should  educate  playing  on  the  streets,  contracting  bad  habits  instead  o^  pcepsihv 
for  fatnre  nsefrdness."  "They  should  be  compelled  to  attend  sohooL"  I  think  the  exandnatioB  tf 
teachers  conld  be  improred,  by  fixing  on  t£e  same  days  for  examinationa  in  all  the  oonnties,  by 
the  same  questions,  and  the  like  number  of  questions,  to  be  prepared  at  and  forwarded  to 
from  the  State  capitaL  Teachers'  certificates  should  be  of  three  grades.  First  grade  Tdidftrtvs 
years,  and  the  holders  thereof  ftilly  qualified  to  teach  all  the  branches  required  in  the  pretsnt  liv: 
or  bettor,  insert  algebra  instead  of  botany  and  EO<dogy.  Second  grade  valid  for  one  year,  holden  hStj 
qualified  to  teach  all  the  branches  required  by  the  former  law.  Third  grade  valid  for  the  school 
to  be  granted  on  request  of  directors,  to  teachers  qualified  to  teach  orthography,  reading, 
ship  and'primary.arithmetic.  This  grade  would  accommodate  diatHcta  in  which  the  aohoilan  an  an 
advanced,  aummer  achoola  in  the  country,  and  teachers  in  primary  departments  of  graded  adioolsL  I 
know  of  no  teacher  who  made  a  determined  effort  to  qualify  in  the  new  branchea  who  haa  aai  nt- 
ceeded ;  few,  however,  could  be  induced  to  make  the  elfort.  Four-flftha  of  the  oerttfloatea  now  bslBg 
iaaued  are  provisional.  My  utmost  exertions  will  fkilto  supply  all  the  schools  with  teadieia.  Ti 
prepare  and  qualify  teachers  for  examination  In  the  natural  sdenoes,  private  filannnn  have  bean  the 
moet  efficient  meana  used.  The  teachers  in  Danville  and  Gleorgetown  hold  refular  meethaga  fior  mo- 
tual  instruction,  twice  a  month.  In  tilie  country  the  introduction  of  the  natural  sdenoea  is  s|ioiDBB  ef 
with  universal  disfavor. 


WABBEK— Jahes  B.  Donnell. 

In  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  school  work  in  our  county  for  the  past  two  years,  we  of  ooarse  aas 
much  to  deplore,  and  which  did  not  prove  to  be  what  it  should  have  been ;  yet,  we  are  pleased  to  wit- 
neaa  many  marks  of  progress,  which,  if  continued,  must  and  will  result  in  great  good  and  efficiency  ts 
the  work  of  oommon  school  education  among  us. 

Prominent  among  the  hindrances  should  be  mentioned  the  frequent  change  of  teachers,  irbidi  «e 
think  very  disastrous  in  ito  results.    Truthfiuly  might  it  be  said  of  many  of  our  teashers,  *'  Qtvj  hare 
no  sore  abiding  place."    The  great  lack  in  uniformity  of  text-books,  and  a  more  general  aup^y  of  i^  \ 
paratus,  with  an  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  patrons  of  our  schooia.  would  — *  ' 
to  promote  the  cause  greatly.    Yiewing  the  county  as  such,  we  feel  that  we  have  much  to 
us,  and  for  which  to  hope  in  ftitnre. 

As  a  general  thing  our  houses  are  good  and  comfortable.  We  see  an  increasing  interest  1^ 
and  patrona  in  the  importance  of  more  thorough,  successfhl  work  to  be  done  in  the  school 
gether  with  a  general  desire  to  secure  the  best  teachers  possible.  The  pupils  geDcnlly  seen  t»  to 
more  punctual,  devoted  and  enthusiastic  in  their  work,  seeking  higher  culture,  and  eeteemiac  ■«• 
highly  their  privileges.    Our  larger  pupils— many  of  whom  are  over  age--are  to  be  ftnind  m  part  iC 

the  year  at  least  in  school 

Most  of  our  teachers  are  rapidly  improving  in  power,  system,  method  and  efficiency,  thereby 
ing  greater  ability  and  readiness  in  the  discharge  of  their  work ;  giving  evidence  of  a  irlmmiiastlnB 
to  do  their  part  toward  elevating  the  standard  of  education. 

During  the  summer  vacation  of  tgl  about  fifty  of  our  teachers  spent  six  weeks  in  a 
drill  in  this  city.    During  the  past  vacation  about  aixty  apent  four  weeks  in  the  same  wfty 
each  attended  with  such  resulte  as  will  be  seen  and  felt  in  their  work.    We  have  held  a 
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aeaskm  of  our  county  institate,  having  a  good  attendance,  and  also  an  SncreMed  interest  in  the  same. 
Doling  the  last  week  in  March  and  Angast  of  each  year,  we  hare  met  regularly  in  ooonty  teachers' 
conTention,  and  spent  the  day  in  assisting  and  encouraging  each*  other,  so  as  to  be  better  fitted  for 
the  vork  of  the  ensoing  term.    Some  local  institutes  are  doing  a  good  work  in  our  bonnfls. 

Sefore  granting  a  certificate,  the  iftpplicant  is  required  to  prepare  carefully,  with  pen  and  ink,  a 
thesis  or  method  paper,  in  which  he  is  eii;iected  to  present,  as  clearly  as  he  can,  his  ideas  of  a  well- 
orgpaixed  sohool;  after  which  he  takes  up  each  branch,  one  by  one,  and  in  the  clearest  mtumer  pos- 
sible, gives  the  beet  method  or  methods  of  teaching  said  branch  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

Each  teacher  is  asked  and  ezpecte<l  to  visit  at  least  six  good  schools  during  the  year,  and  his  report 
of  the  smne  is  put  upon'  record.  Many,  however,  visit  two  or  three  times  that  number,  and  it  is 
notiooable  that  our  most  successful  teachers  do  the  most  visiting.  We  think  it  indispensable,  as  it 
greatly  assists  teachers  in  maturing  plans,  governing  and  saving  time  in  their  own  schools.  Those, 
with  direct  personal  assistance,  a/  circumstances  and  necessity  may  require,  both  in  visiting  aad  at 
other  times,  together  with  the  indMdnal  efforts  of  the  teacher  himself,  are  some  of  the  helps  wo  have 
•ncoaraged  and  made  use  of  in  hope  of  reaching  the  desired  end— the  elevation  of  our  schools. 

When  certificates  expire,  they  are  renewed  only  ux>on  a  re-examination,  thereby  making  the  exami< 
nations  to  serve  as  important  helps,  in  the  better  qualification  of  teachers.    • 

So  fiir  as  the  sciences  and  amended  school  law  are  concenied,  they  are  upon  trial,  and  what  the  re- 
suit  will  be  in  the  public  mind  generally,  we  cannot  now  predict.  We  shall  strive  to  give  them  an 
impartial  trial,  and  hope  for  the  best. 

We  are  warranted  in  the -belief  that  there  is  a  rapidly  growing  public  spin  tin  favor  of  our  common 
schools,  and  the  cause  of  education  generally ;  and  with  a  still  more  thoroughly  trained  and  efiicient 
class  of  teachers,  we  shall  at  no  distant  day  be  better  able,  we  trust,  to  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  the 
««tablishment  of  our  public  schools,  and  do  honor  te  the  founders  of  the  .name,  as  well  as  to  the  great 
State  and  nation  to  which  we  have  the  honor  to  belong. 


WASHINGTON— A.  C.  Hillman. 

The  schools  of  this  county  were  never  in  a  more  flourishing  condition.  Our  greatest  diflicnlty  is  the 
frequent  change  of  teachers.  We  oannot  bring  our  teachers  up  to  the  proper  standard  of  qualifica- 
tions before  they  quit  the  profession  and  go  into  something  else  that  gives  tiiem  more  steady  employ- 
ment. AU  legislating  and  the  addition  of  new  requirements  for  certificates  will  do  us  but  very  little 
good,  until  something  can  be  done  to  give  permanency  of  situation  and  constant  employment  to  our 
teachers. 

We  have  not  held  any  teachers'  institute  during  the  last  two  years,  but  Instead  have  held  a  normal 
class  of  three  months,  in  the  spring,  the  teachers  paying  the  expensee  of  the  same.  Our  teachers  are 
not  qualified  in  the  new  branches.  We  ahall  hold  a  normal  class  of  three  months  in  the  spring,  when 
especial  attention  will  be  given  to  these  new  branches.  Three  months  of  normal  drill  in  them  will 
pve  us  a  good  class  of  tefchera  in  these  branches.  Although  we  cannot  hold  our  teachers  a  great 
length  of  time,  we  believe  we  have  as  good  teachers  as  any  county  in  the  State. 

There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  about  the  new  branches.  Those  who  are  determined  to  be  first 
dasfl  teachers  like  them,  and  the  people  are  about  equally  dilided  in  reference  to  them.  The  new 
•Qhool  law  as  a  whole,  I  think,  gives  very  good  satisfaction. 
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WAYNE— Wm.  a.  Vernon. 

Asurvey  of  the  work  aooompliahed  in  this  county  during  the  last  two  yean,  wamnta  a  repetitUNi  oi 
those  pleasant  pl^nses  about  progress,  so  ^mmon  to  all  school  reports. 

With  due  regard  for  truth,  it  is  safe  for  me  to  say,  that  our  schools  are  aooompUshing  more  thia  it 
any  time  in  the  past,  and  more  than  they  were  at  the  time  of  my  first  connection  with  them.  1%ej 
are  not  doing  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  they  are  doing  all  that  the  illiberal  expenditure  of  idmb> 
will  secure. 

My  efforts  have  been  mainly  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  teachers ;  and  my  plans  for  Ui» 
object  have  giveli  results  highly  satisfiictory. 

The  annual  sessions  of  the  county  institute  have  increased  in  interest.  The  attendance  hsssboii' 
creased,  with  one  exception,  nearly  two-fold.  The  board  of  supervisors  have  made  no  needful  vpfxo^ 
priations  to  cover  the  expenses  of  these  meetings. 

Our  teachers  understand  that  the  natural  sciences  are  upon  us,  and  we  must  do  the  best  ve  en. 
Their  ideas  seem  to  be  that  an  additional  burden  has  been  laid  upon  the  already  heavily-ladan  aboaU^ 
era  of  the  teacher,  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  bear  it  uncomplainingly. 


WHITE— J.  I.  McGlintock. 

In  reporting  to  you  the  condition  of  common  schools  in  this  county,  I  may  say  that  there  is  a  tctt 
apparent  improvement  in  several  respects.  The  people  are  demanding  better  teachers  and  are  williiif 
to  pay  good  salaries  for  good  work,  and  many  are  beginning  to  understand  that  the  cheap  teacher  ii, 
in  most  cases,  a  very  dear  bargain.  Good  school  houses  are  also  in  demand,  and  the  old  log  Iunum  ar» 
being  rapidly  replaced  by  neair  and  substantial  frame  buildings.  I  think,  too,  that  I  can  see  an  increM- 
ing  desire  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  qualify  tliemselves  for  their  vocation.  It  has  been  but  a  abort 
time  since  scarcely  a  teacher  in  this  county  had  read  or  studied  any  works  treatiug  of  the  theory  aai 
practice  of  teaching,  and  but  one  or  two  took  educational  loumals ;  now,  quite  a  number  of  teadMR 
have  procured  educational  works  and  take  teachers'  Journals,  and  the  benefit  arising  fhmi  their  nse  '» 
already  apparent. 

In  order  {S  increase  the  standard  of  qualifications  of  teachers,  I  have  required  them  to  attend  pablif  i 

a 

examinations,  and  have  refused,  in  nearly  all  cases,  to  examine  privf^ly,  except  in  eases  of  neceaii;;.  , 
1  have  also  refused  to  renew  certificates,  requiring  all  apifiicanta  to  be  re-examined  when  their  c«r  i 
tiflcates  expired.    These  measures  have,  I  think,  induced  teachers  to  make  increased  exertions  to  im- 
prove in  scholarship,  since  all  would  naturally  desire  to  make  improvement  when  certain  that  thff  , 


would  have  to  pass  examination  as  often  as  they  desired  new  certificates,  while  renewal  of  oertificalM 
I  I  think,  tends  to  produce  carelessness,  '  ^ 

I  would  say,  with  regard  to  the  provisional  certificates,  authoriz^  by  law,  that  although  the  pmr^ 
I  sion  with  regard  to  these  certificatos  was  necessary  this  year,  I  think  some  measure  should  beadopli' 

to  got  rid  of  them  at  the  ovliest  possible  moment.    I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  is  owing  t*  tbi 
I  law  altogether,  but  I  have  certainly  issued  more  certificates  to  incompetent  teachers  this  fall  tk« 

I  ever  before.    Many  teachers  complain  of  want  of  time  to  study  the  additional  braachea,  out  the  teark- 

ers  who  passed  the  best  examination  in  those  branches,  were  persons  who  had  bought  and  atudiad  tl* 
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books  after  the  law  was  passed.  I  am  satisfied  that  from  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in 
tiufl  ooonty  are  paying  no  attention  to  the  study  of  the  new  bxanches  this  winter,  being  certain  that 
they  can  obtain  certificates  again  upon  requests  of  directors.  If  the  thing  is  practicable,  I  think  a 
definite  period  should  be  fixed  within  which  teachers  should  pass  examination  in  the  new  branches, 
after  having  once  obtained  a  provisional  certificate,  after  which  fixed  period,  if  they  had  not  studied 
and  paoocd  examination  upon  the  new  branches,  certificates  of  any  kind  should  be  refused  to  them  as 
showing,  by  their  want  of  industry,  capacity  and  progressive  spirit,  that  they  were  really  unfit  to  teach 
onder  any  circumstances.  If  the, new  brmnchos  wore  difficult,  this  might  seem  harsh,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  more  difficult  to  acquire  a  good  knowledge  of  either  of  the  now  branches,  than  to  obtain 
raeh  a  knowledge  of  any  of  the  common  school  branches,  and  I  think  it  might  be  well  to  require 
proficiency  in  the  additional  branches  within  a  specified  time,  in  order  that  teachers  who  are  insen- 
sible to  higher  motives,  might  be  forced  to  study  them. 

I  have  taken  some  time  to  think  and  inquire  about  the  township  systom  of  schools,  and,  with  all  due 
respect  to  those  who  may  differ  with  me  in  opinion,  I  think  our  present  system  is  better,  as  tending  to 
inoeased  intereat  in  schools,  on  account  of  bringing  the  control  and  resiK>nslbility  of  them  upon  those 
directly  interested. 

I  must  oonfees  that  I  have  not  been  as  faithful  as  I  should  have  have  been  in  regard  to  visiting 
sehooia,  but,  I  believe,  if  properly  performed,  that  efficient  personal  supervisioti  is  very  valuable  to 
oar  system,  and  by  visiting  I  do  not  mean  time  spent  in  riding  to  and  fro,  and  as  little  as  possible 
spent  in  the  sohool  room,  but  a  long  and  observant  visit  to  each  school,  noting  all  things  needing 
attentioii,  and  thorough,  sharp  and  axhaustive,  although  kind,  criticism  and  instruction. 

BeUeving,  as  I  do,  that  the  office  of  county  superintendent  is  necessary  and  valuable,  when  pro- 
periy  flUed,  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  the  pay  has  again  beoi  decreased,  and  the  time  employed  sub- 
jected to  the  ocntrol  of  the  county  boud.  (By  the  way  I  have  no  pecuniary  interest  In  the  matter 
myself,  having  resigned.)  I  think  it  may  be  possible  that  some  persons  filling  the  office  may  have 
aused  the  feeling  ag^st  it,  by  spreading  services  over  too  much  time;  a  good  day's  work  for 
good  pay  should  be  a  rule  for  the  guidance  of  all  officers,  and  there  would  be  less  cutting  down  if 
it  were  acted  upon. 

ItT^n^larity  of  attendance  is  the  greatest  curse  of  our  schools,  and  with  this  in  view,  I  think  the 
* 
present  mode  of  distribution  of  public  moneys  is  a  mistake,  since  by  not  distributing  any  of  the 

money  in  proportion  to  attendance,    one  inducement  to  send  regularly  is  withdrawn.    I  think  it 

would  be  better  to  distribute  part  of  the  money,  at  least,  in  proportion  to  attondanoe. 

I  am  never  in  favor  of  frequent  changes,  but  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  woU  to  make 

the  school  month  twenty-one,  instead  of  twenty-two  days.    Employers  will,  eventually,  have  to  pay 

for  the  addefl  time,  and  all  being  used  to  the  shorter  time,  makes  it,  I  think,  more  satisfactory.    I 

believe,  too,  that  the  old  mode  of  returning  the  per  cent,  of  tax  required,  with  a  list  of  resident 

4ax  payers,  was  better  than  the  present  mode  of  assessing  and  extending  school  taxes,  and  not  liable 

« 

,  to  so  many  errors. 

I  would  also  mention  a  defect  in  the  law  requiring  superintendents  to  give  certificates  upon  re- 
quest of  directors.  The  superintendent,  under  existing  laws,  has  no  records  or  returns  in  his  office 
to  show  him  who  are  really  directors,  and  might  grant  certificates  without  having  the  request  of 
directors  and  not  be  able  to  know  it,  or  guard  against  it.  Under  the  present  law,  the  township 
tareasurers  are  the  custodians  of  returns  of  district  elections,  and  are  not  required  to  report  them 
|d  the  snperiiitendent. 
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WHITESIDE— M.  W.  Smith. 

There  haa  been  a  conaiderablo  advance  in  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  of  this  county  dnring  the  part 
two  years.  Although  not  so  great  as  was  desired  and  oven  anticipated,  upon  looking  over  the  whole 
ground^  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  be  discouraged.  Teachers  have  labored  hard  to  improve  thczr 
qualifications,  both  in  scholarship  and  practical  work.  With  few  exceptions,  directors  have  begoB  to 
seek  teachers  who  are  good  scholars  and  have  been  successful  in  the  school  room.  Dilapidated  bnild- 
ings  have  been  torn  down  or  remodeled,  and  handsome,  comfortable,  well  seated  houses  have  be«B 
erected  in  their  steads.  School  grounds  have  been  inclosed,  and  trees  and  shrubbery  planted,  and  il- 
though  the  drought  during  the  summer  of  1870  uid  1671  defeated  the  good  intentions  of  many  directors, 
yet  the  present  year  has  almost  made  up  the  deficiency.  The  schools  in  the  larger  towns  have  fau^y 
settled  down  upon  regular  courses  of  study,  in  spite  of  considerable  opposition.  Quit-o  a  number  of 
persons  in  those  places  long  believed  Uiat  it  was  a  perversion  of  thb  public  school  funds  to  t«acfa.  or 
allow  to  be  taught,  anything  except  the  merest  rudiments  of  an  education.  They  were  satistieil  the 
people's  money  would  be  more  Judiciously  expended  by  keeping  the  schools  down  to  the  grade  of  tbiwr 
in  the  oountry  districts,  than  by  introducing  what  they  considered  the  higher  branches.  A  few  faol^l 
these  opinions  still,  insisting,  in  spite  of  the  new  law,  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  our  ooaiiK* 
schools  to  teach  algebra,  geometry,  sorvoying,  Latin,  and  studies  of  that  grade,  and  that  if  people  At- 
sire  their  children  so  taught,  they  should  be  willing  to  pay  tuidon  in  schools  organized  especially  fv 
the  purpose.  The  graduation  of  the  first  class  in  the  Morxison  School,  in  1871,  was  looked  opoi  bjr 
these  people  with  much  dissatisfaction ;  but  when  that  evoit  took  place,  they  seemed  as  much  pleaHl 
as  those  who  had  faithftdly  and  earnestly  worked  to  bring  it  about.  Next  June  the  firat  class  wil 
graduate  in  the  second  ward  school  at  Sterling,  and  the  patrons  are  looking  forward  to  tliat  gradaatioa 
with  much  interest  Then  that  school  will  be  placed  upon  the  same  permanent  basis  as  tlie  tf  orrisn 
School.    Both  of  these  schools  will  compare  &vorably  with  any  of  the  same  grade  in  the  Stete. 

These  schools  have  been  alluded  to  in  order  to  illustrate,  practically,  the  position  that  pablio  scfaeds. 
when  graded,  cannot  occupy  that  place  in  the  minds  of  the  people  they  should  oooupy,  unless  the  wstk 
to  be  done  has  a  certain  definite  beginning  and  a  certain  definite  ending.  True,  any  course  of  study 
should  be  flexible— in  fact,  inflexibility  is  an  impossibility  in  our  public  school  system— but  ItahoaU, 
nevertheless,  be  clearly  defined  and  especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  each  schooL 

Public  sentiment  must  be  educated  as  well  as  the  children.  This  is  a  diflScuU  thing  to  da.  Tks 
work  is  always  slow,  and  fall  of  discouragement ;  but  when  progress  is  discernible,  however  ti&^ki  that 
progress  may  be,  it  is  very  gratifying  indeed.  A  person  of  energy  who  attraapts  anything  of  the  U»i 
mustmovo  with  extreme  caution;  must  avoid  running  violently  against  the  prfjudions  of  nthifi: 
must,  by  all  means,  quieUy  hinder  unwise  and  bigoted  opposition;  and  must  advooale  a  meMoorslii 
such  a  way  as  to  secure,  if  possible,  its  almost  unconscious  adoption.  He  is  sure  to  suffer  many  dian^i 
pointments.    Still,  in  the  long  run,  it  pays  him  to  do  it. 

As  you  desire  an  account  of  such  new  and  successfiil  methods  of  instruction  as  have  wholly  or  i«^{ 

tially  been  adopted  in  the  oounty,  I  shall  confine  my  report  to  the  very  much  neglected  su1;iect« 

reading.    Other  superintendents  will,  no  doubt,  give  the  results  of  their  observation  and  expericaco  li^ 

the  other  studies,  old  and  new,  that  are  pursued  in  our  schools. 

When  somewhat  familiar  with  the  work  done  by  the  teachers  of  this  oounty,  reading  sMmed  toiri 

•  i 

quire  more  attention  than  anything  else.    In  a  great  minority  of  the  country  schools  no  eflbrt 

to  teach  it,  and  in  nearly  all  the  renudning  schools  the  work  was  so  imperfectly  done  that  it  was  1 

little  better  than  no  teaching  at  all.    Here  was  a  really  serious  problem  to  solve.    Was  it  possiUe 

work  out  a  method  that  would  make  reading  a  drill,  as  arithmetic  is  made  f  a  method  *^^%  would 

quire  but  little  labor  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  acquire,  for  many  teachers  hate  new  things  feaif  aQf  r 

that  would  apply  as  well  to  the  first  reader  as  to  the  fifth ;  that  would  teach  the  pnpil  how  to 
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Ids  leeaoD,  as  well  as  the  teacher  to  hear  that  pupirs  reeitatioii ;  and  that  would  be  so  flexible  ae  not  to 
cramp  the  individaality  of  the  teacher  1  DiBoardin^  every  style  of  reading  save  the  narrativo,  which 
j8  the  only  style  that  can  be  taught  sacceesfiOly  ftom  reading  books,  the  following,  as  has  been  prac- 
tically tested  in  many  school  rooms,  ana  with  children  in  all  stages  of  progress,  comes  very  near  meet- 
tog  all  these  requirements. 

(1)  PronoaoiaUon.     {  <i>  l?^^u,„. 

(2)  Definition. 

C  (1)  Emphasis. 

(3)  Expression.  <  (   (D  Rising. 

t  (2)  Inflection.  <   (2)  Falling. 


Seading. 


]   a 
i   l3 


(3)  Circuniiiox. 

The  first  step  for  the  pupil  in  the  preparation  of  his  lesson,  is  evidently  the  pronunciation  of  every 
work  in  it.  Tlds  includes— Ist,  the  correct  ppsition  of  the  accent ;  2d,  the  correct  articulation  of  each 
syllable.  In  advanced  classes  of  the  second  reader,  and  in  all  classes  above,  each  pupil  should  have  a 
■mail  fl^ool  dictionary  for  constant  reference.  lu  all  classes  below  this  grade  the  teacher  must  do  this 
work  himself.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  first  step  for  the  teacher  in  hearing  the  recitation  is  identical. 
How  he  takee  that  step  is  left  to  his  own  individuality.  lie  may  adopt  the  word  method,  or,  what  is 
better,  the  phonetic  method,  the  concert  plan  or  the  individual  plan,  or  he  may  combine  both  from  the 
ftrst  to  the  fifth  reader,  inclusive,  or  he  may,  in  Uie  higher  classes,  teach  positive  rules ;  but  the  less 
be  dogs  his  pathway  with  rules,  the  surer  will  be  his  tread. 

The  next  step  for  the  pupil — to  be  taken  always  after  the  flrst^-is  to  learn  the  definition  of  every 
word. in  the  lesson  not  tlioronghly  understood.  The  common^lan  of  placing  a  few  words  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  lesson,  or  of  assigning  a  few  words  to  the  class,  is  exceedingly  imperfect,  and,  in  some  re- 
ipeetB,  miachievoos.  Unless  this  work  is  thorough,  the  lesson  cannot  be  read  Intelligently.  Hero  the 
dictionary  most  bo  constantly  used  as  in  the  previous  stop — with  the  same  exception,  however.  This 
is  naturally  the  second  step  for  the  teacher  also,  and  ho  Is  allowed  great  discretion  in  the  way  he  takes 
it  A  very  good  exercise,  for  all  grades,  is  to  spend  a  few  minntes  of  each  recitation  in  developing, 
tbroogh  the  class,  the  diflferent  shades  of  meaning  of  the  more  difficult  words.  Six  or  eight  diiferent 
4efinition8  of  a  word— always  taking  care  that  each  definition  be  of  the  same  form  as  the  word  defined, 
and  that  the  best  definition  be  selected  for  the  word  In  question — increase  the  vocabulary  of  the  pupil 
with  great  rapidity,  and'soon  make  even  the  primary  pnpil  very  critical  in  the  use  of  words. 

The  last  step  for  the  pnpil  in  the  preparation  of  his  lesson,  as  well  as  the  last  step  for  the  teacher  in 
hearing  the  lesson,  is  correct  expression.  This,  in  the  books,  is  very  much  much  clogged  with  rules, 
as  every  teacher  knows,  forcing  him  to  attempt  too  much  or  attempt  nothing  at  alL  It  seems  to  me 
that  expression  can  be  simplified  so  as  to  discanl  positive  rules.  The  standard  of  both  teacher  and  pu- 
pil always  has  been  and  always  must  be  ordinary  conversation.  The  nearer  tiiat  both  approach  this, 
the  more  nearly  correct  will  be  the  expression.  By  a  casual  examination  of  any  sentence,  or  by  listen- 
ing to  any  conversation,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  only  a  few  words  strike  the  eye  or  the  ear  which 
leave  a  strong  impression,  the  other  words  grouping  themselves  around  these  few  so  as  to  push  them 
Into  the  foreground.  These  may  properly  be  termed  strong  or  emphatic  words.  Any  child  can  see, 
after  a  few  moments'  driU,  that  by  changing  these  words  a  sentence  may  be  read  in  as  many  different 
ways  as  there  aie  words  in  it ;  and  he  can  see  almost  as  readily  that  only  one  way  will  give  the  exact 
tiliOQght.  I  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  clear,  accurate  discrimination  of  children  ftom  six  to 
eight  years  old.  They  will  catch  the  meaning  of  a  sentence,  and  select  the  emphatic  wonls  with  as 
much  certainty  as  the  teacher.  In  this  thiitl  stop,  tliou,  pnpil  and  teacher  must  know  every  strong 
word  in  the  lesson,  the  only  precaution  necessary  being,  not  to  select  too  many.  As  all  the  emphatic 
words,  as  well  as  some  others,  are  inflected  words,  inflection  naturally  comes  lost.  The  important  pro- 
caudions  here  ore: 
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(1.)    Remoinber  that  an  intleoted  word  is  not  always  foUowocl  by  a  panctuaUon  mark. 
(2.)    Teach  the  ear  and  tongue— the  former  to  disUnguiah,  the  latter  to  utter  the  circiunflex  iaflM- 
tion— as  soon  as  possible. 
(3.)    Refer  constantly  to  the  standard,  common  conversation. 

The  order  of  work  should  be  : 

1.    Select  the  proper  emphatic  words. 

"2.    Determine  the  correct  inflections,  particular  attention  being  given  to  the  eircumjiez. 

Expression,  involving  emphasis  and  inflection,  admits  of  more  latitude,  if  poAsible,'than  cither  {so- 
nunciation  or  definition.  The  teacher  should  be  particularly  careful,  however,  not  to  aproad  out  tss 
far.  There  are  many  diiferencos  of  taste  even  among  excellent  readers ;  honeo  poutive  mlea,  in  thi 
higher  grades,  should  be  sparingly  given.    The  fundamental  rule  is  to  work  out  the  thought. 

In  using  this  method,  long  lessons  will  have  to  be  diaoardod,  a  few  paragraphs  being  soAcieDt  te 
any  class.  The  object  to  be  attained— the  acqnisition  of  the  principles  of  reading  in  snch  a  manMr 
that  the  pupil  can  apply  them  to  everything  he  reads,  is  a  great  deal  more  satisiacUns'  than  t0  go  onr 
any  amount  of  material  carelessly. 

This  method  has  been  tested  in  many  school  rooms  with  the  most  positive  success  in  every  I 
Defective  articulation,  unnaturd  pitch,  monotone,  and  sing-song^tho  most  disagreeable 
quired  in  the  school  room,  have  been  broken  up  quickly  and  effectively.  More  than  ibia,  it  ha 
awakened  an  interest  in  reading,  wherever  adopted,  as  great  as  that  in  any  other  study,  for  tUi 
simple  reason,  I  believe,  both  teacher  and  pupil  know  how  to  do  the  work  required. 

That  portion  of  the  new  law  requiring  of  aJI  applicants  for  certificates  an  examination  in  the  «^ 
mcnts  of  the  natural  sciences,  spread  intense  dismay,  for  awhile,  among  teachers  and  patxma.  Hi 
former  feare<l  they  would  be  on'tirely  excluded  from  the  school  room ;  the  latter,  that  tcachcos 
not  be  employed  except  at  exorbitant  prices.  This  feeling  is  now  rapidly  subsiding.  It  at  first 
a  premature  provision  in  the  law,  because  the  great  minority  of  teachers  had  not  the  time  or 
necessary  to  qualify  in  an  intelligent  manner.  There  are,  however,  three  good  reasons  for 
that  provision. 

(1.)    It  does  not  exclude  a  single  teacher  from  the  profession ;  for  those  who  aro  not  qualified 
traoh  a  year  or  two  under  provisional  certificates,  thus  securing  time  to  qualify. 

(2.)    It  places  a  high  standard  before  the  t«acher,  for  which  ho  can  always  strive. 

(3.)    It  will  ultimately  furnish  our  State  with  the  best  corps  of  teachers  in  the  Union. 

On  the  8th  of  July  la^t,  I  opened  a  normal  institute  in  the  high  school  room  of  the  Moiriaoo 
the  session  to  continue  six  weeks.    I  had  accommodations  for  fifty.    Forty -nine  presented  thenisel 
and  forty-five  worked  through  the  entire  session  in  a  very  earnest  and  enthusiastic  manner. 
teaching  was  all  done  by  myself.    The  methods  adopted   were  purely  synthetic,  the  plan,  by 
By  crowding  coutddcrably,  botany  and  physiology  were  completed,  Uie  subject  of  mcchaaica  in 
philosophy  was  mastered,  and  the   characteristics  of  all  classes  and  Uie  most  important 
i60ol(»gy,  were  thoroughly  handled. 

From  ray  experience,  especially  during  the  past  summer,  it  seems  to  mo  that  at  lc«8t  eight 
arc  nccc^ssary  in  order  to  get  over  the  whole  ground  in  a  manner  that  will  be  really  pn>fi table  t-* 
ers.  An  institute  of  only  one  or  two  weeks'  duration,  will  work  more  mischief  than  gttod.  A 
of  lectures,  except  in  connection  with  the  labor  of  on  institute  of  proper  length,  will  be  mnch 
than  a  two  weeks'  course  of  training. 

A  peculiar  opposition,  bnsed  ujwn  those  prejudices  excited  in  the  endeavor  to  elevate  both 
and  schools  in  spite  of  both  teachers  and  patrons,  although  that  endeavor  was  made  ver>-  qnietiy 
uuost«ntationsly,  has  kept  this  county  back  somewhat,  but  I  trust  it  wilj  not  be  many  years  bt^vf  i 
scboola  occupy  the  aame  position  m  thoae  fiiyored  with  all  the  odraotaget  |^t  wealtl)  jwd  » 
|)opiiUtioQ  cv^  (^y«  tbam, 
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WILL— S.  O.  SniONDS. 

Win  ooanty  han  an  estimated  population  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants ;  and  she  supports  SOd  public 
acliools,  condacted  at  an  expense,  for  the  last  year,  of  $115, 546  83,  with  an  enrollment  of  11, 451  pupils ; 
vbeDoe  it  is  obrions  that  the  cost  is  $10  90  cents  per  capita  for  an  average  term  of  six  months. 
Tweoty-two  of  the  school  buildings  are  constructed  and  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  gnuled 
■ehools,  so  that  when  all  the  schools  are  in  session  there  are  employed  about  275  teachers. 

Appbeanta  for  certificates  are  requested  to  fill  out  the  following  certificate  as  the  first  step,  viz :    "I 

apply  for  a  certiflGate  to  teach  a  common  school  in  Will  county.    My  name  is ;  I  was  bom 

b  —-^ ;  am years  old,  and  am married ;  I  attained  my  education  at  ■         school ;  I  have 

tioght terms,  etc."  \ 

A  reriew  of  these  certificates  discloses  the  fkcts  that  of  395  applicants  for  a  license,  292  report  that 
they  hare  had  no  other  advantages  of  school  than  that  attained  at  eommon  schools.  Fourteen  had  at- 
tended a  Xormal  school,  and  97  had  received  less  or  more  instruction,  either  at  private  schools,  acade- 
nies,  or  a  college. 

A  few  indaotions  may  be  drawn  from  the  facts  disclosed  in  the  answers  given— that  is,  the  filling  of 
Ihehbnka  of  these  certificates :  1.  We  ascertain  that  most  of  the  teachers  in  the  country  schools, 
■esriy  Binety  per  cent.,  are  prepared  for  their  work  in  the  common  schools,  and  have  no  other  advanta- 
fes  to  leam  the  ways  and  means  of  conducting  the  work  of  teaching  than  there  attained.  If  they 
ksve  had^  mainly,  dnll,  inefficient,  badly  qualified  teachers,  it  is  likely  their  idea  of  the  work  to  be 
is  no  better  than  the  examples  set  for  them.  As  the  water  becomes  tinged  and  pervaded  with  the 
mAtter  introduced  into  it,  so  is  the  mind  of  every  individual  effected  by  his  surroundings,  and 
Us  BMntality  partakes  of  the  quality  of  the  food  wi^  which  it  has  been  fed,  and  when  developed  and 
■atared  it  la  instinct  with  the  temper  of  what  has  caused  its  growth,  and  its  power  is  only  equal  to 
^  resoorees  by  which  it  has  been  developed.    A  stream  can  rise  no  higher  than  its  fouikain. 

I  wcU  remember  the  ideal  put  beforo  me  as  the  acme  of  the  goal  to  reach,  namely,  "to  be  able  to 
nad,  'rite,  and  leam  'rithmetio  to  the  mle  of  three." 

The  papils  of  the  common  schools  i^ply  to  the  county  superintendent  for  a  license  to  teach,  and 
with  but  slight  examination,  in  many  cases,  a  certificate  of  qualification  is  granted,  and  when  it  ex- 
pirea,  on  implication,  it  is  renewed,  may  be,  by  another  incumbent  of  the  office,  or  an  officer  of  an- 
ther €o«ukty  has  faith,  and  saves  the  trouble  of  making  the  test  of  scholarship,  and  issues  upon  their 
Hwiantinla,  thns  the  rounds  aro  made  od  Jinetn.  The  result  is  that  schools  aro  not  moved  out  of  the 
Hi  they  •tarted  in,  and  like  the  earth  in  its  diurnal  oironit  thero  is  tm  everlasting  round  and  round 
Hthant  the  least  progress. 

The  cnie  is  thorough  superintending ;  normal  scheols ;  institute  work  and  their  concomitants,  together 
rttk  the  establiahment,  by  law,  of  a  township  system  of  districting,  making  it  mandatory  that  there 
le  at  lenet  one  graded  school  in  each  district,  so  located  as  to  accommodate  the  whole  district  as  favor- 
My  as  peseible,  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  property  of  the  district,  thus  making  a 
iMMMd  for  a  higher  class  of  teachers  with  a  reasonable  assurance  6n  their  part  that  they  may  obtain 
■  endnrahle  living  compensation,  and  by  this  means  inspire  the  hope  of  professional  teaching. 
%  It  isfbiiD^that  but  very  few  of  the  applicants  are  married,  Indicating,  perhaps,  two  facts; 
thJtt  school  teaching  will  not  support  ono  in  that  relation  or  that  they  are  too  immature  in  life's 
to  enter  upon  so  great  and  vital  an  undertaking.  Comparing  the  filling  of  the  blanks  of  age 
rfih  that  of  this,  and  the  latter  reason  seems  the  more  apparent,  especially  as  regards  the  gentlemen. 
Ilfa  fiaet  illiiatrates  tho  effeminacy  of  public  sentiment  touching  the  office  of  school  teaching,  and 
bows  how  thoaghtle«sly  in  this  we  make  use  of  veal  instead  of  the  full  grown  mature  ox  to  lift  a  na- 
bin  flM>nny  and  inteliectnally  into  that  grand  and  noble  magnitude  to  which  we,  as  a  people,  aspire 
to  attain. 
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How  differently  do  we  act  oA  most  other  salgects.  The  most  matare  Chonght  and  ripe  ezperieoce  >• 
songht  and  paid  for  in  almost  every  other  branch  of  practical  life.  But  in  this  it  is  said :  'Off 
children  are  small,  and  she  will  do,  if  she  don't  charge  too  much." 

A  thorough  examination  of  each  applicant  was  early  instituted  on  our  entering  upon  the  dntj  of 
superintending  the  schools  of  tlie  county,  and  also  grading  each  certificate,  if  granted,  according  to  tlie 
examination  sustained  by  the  applicant 

Thorough  examinations  and  prompting  to  duty  have  produced  wonderful  effect  in  giving  impetnt  to 
the  efforts  of  teachers,  the  sequence  of  which  is  disclosed  by  the  records  kept  of  the  examinatioBi. 
which  show  that  the  teachers  of  to-day,  even  the  same  persons  of  three  years  ago,  are  in  advance  fhia 
25  to  40  per  cent,  in  scholarship  of  their  attainments  at  that  time.  Indeed  a  commendable  progrMii, 
and  pays  for  the  effort  which  has  been  put  forth  to  accomplish  it 

The  visiting  of  schools  is  no  mean  undertaking  in  a  county  containing  twenty-five  townships  ani 
having  the  number  of  schools  that  are  in  Will  county.  A  man  has  to  be  up  and  doing,  and  "  light  ovt* 
many  a  morning  when  it  would  be  much  more  pleasant  to  sit  by  a  comfortable  fire  and  read  the  cormt 
news  of  the  day.  He  must  study,  too,  to  make  his  visitspractical  and  efficient,  or  else  he  might  bett«r 
save  the  expense  to  the  county  and  remain  quietly  at  home.  / 

All  of  the  schools  of  this  county  which  were  in  session  when  making  the  circuit,  have  been  TimUi 
each  year  during  the  past  two  years.  It  has  been  the  practice  to  go  into  a  township  and  vudt  iti 
schools  consecutively,  and  thus  go  from  township  to  township  until  the  schools  of  the  whole  oootf 
have  been  seen.  As  nearly  as  may  be  estimated  the  travel  to  accomplish  this  work  during  the  twt 
years  foots  up  nearly  four  thousand  miles. 

It  would  make  too  lengthy  a  report  of  these  visits  to  go  into  detail  respecting  the  work  taken  qi 
while  in  the  school  room.  But  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  we  note  the  number  of  pnpik  of  Intt 
sexes;  the  number  who  pursue  each  branch  of  study;  the  condition  of.  the  school  house;  the  appsia^ 
tus,  if  any,  etc.  Lot  it  suffice  to  say  that  we  study  to  be  suggestive  without  being  oflenaive  or  tsa 
radical  in  innovation,  taking  always  into  consideration  the  surrounds  before  we  speak  or  act 

There  have  been  built  in  the  county  during  the  two  years  past  twenty-four  now  school  atnictmti> 
When  wo  consider  that  this  is  an  old  county  and  most  of  these  buildings  are  to  put  better  bnildiBiriti 
the  place  of  those  that  have  been  usable,  and  when  wo  further  know  that  seven  of  them  an  grsM 
schools,  the  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  need  no  further  comment  ' 

Braidwood,  a  place  built  up  in  the  interest  of  mining  coal,  has  erected  two  now  graded  sehool 

tnres  of  wood  at  a  cost  of  a  littie  more  than  six  thousand  dollars  for  each  structure.     And  the ; 

are  overflowing  with  numbers,  and  it  is  thought  they  will  be  obliged  to  extend  Jby  8ub-diatrict2B£ 

accommodate  all  to  the  advantages  of  educational  culture.    New  Lenox  has  erscted  a  two-story 

structure  28  H  46  feet,  at  a  cost  in  round  numbers  of  90, 000.    Crete,  though  a  smiJl  place,  is  not  be  ( 

done,  and  she  erects  at  a  cost  of  (6, 500,  a  fine  two-story  structure  of  wood  on  a  lot  of  Ave  acres^ 

ground  beautifully  located  and  pleasantly  situatod.    The  grounds  are  the  finest  of  any  in  the 

May  she  realize  the  objects  of  her  hopes.    Hbkena,  too,  in  the  midst  of  some  conflict  trims  b«r  pli 

and  sports  the  ornament  of  a  fine  school  house  at  a  cost  of  HO,  000.    This  spmks  Tolameii  for  hm 

tcrprise.    May  she  reap  her  reward.    Joliet  in  her  steady  progress,  adds  to  her  graded  schoolt 

new  stone  structures,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  fourteen  thousand  dollars. 
We  learn  from  the  reports  that  there  has  been  but  $3, 250  31  paid  out  for  school  furniture  for  the 

years.    This  shows  how  little  consideration  is  given  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  ehUdf«ii  m\ 

school  room ;  how  parsimonious  wo  are  In  the  cultivation  of  good  taat«  and  the  promotMo  «i 

pleaaure  we  derive  from  having  the  external  meet  in  correspondence  to  the  internal  senMi ;  and 

a  want  of  properly  directed  thought  there  is  respecting  the  power  the  surroundings  of  chUdm 

to  educate  and  mold  their  plastic  minds. 

Apparatus  has  been  but  sparsely  put  in  the  schools.    In  the  two  y^rs  there  have  been  bat 

paid  for  apparatus,  the  utensils  or  working  tools  of  the  school  room.    What  farmer  of  t^ 
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acres,  commencing  a  new  farm,  has  not  paid  out  more  for  atensila  with  which  to  cnitiTate  and  gamer 
the  prodacta  of  the  soil  f  Thia  state  of  the  caae  pnta  in  the  way  great  impedimenta  to  the  progreea  of 
the  Khoolfl,  and  withal  is  a  very  expensive  way  in  which  to  continue.  Mach  time  and  money  are 
wasted  for  want  of  means  with  which  to  do. 

The  ontlook  of  the  schools  of  Will  ooonty  is  pleasant  And  when  we  take  a  general  snrvey  of  her 
Mlacational  prospects  from  the  present  statna  of  interest  manifest,  we  feel  that  the  oonclnaion  la  not 
induced  by  £alae  pride,  neither  ia  it  nntme,  notwithstanding  the  many  drawbacks,  and  disoonraging 
hamers  which  ought  to  be  removed,  when  we  say  that  she  is  not  a  whit  behind,  in  educational  cnltnre 
and  progress,  any  of  her  sister  counties. 

We  trust  she  will  ever  be  educationally  dresaed  in  "the  trim  of  pride,"  and  march  steadily  and  ma- 
jentically  apace  with  the  most  stately  of  her  sister  counties,  marking  time  to  the  music  of  the  Union 
and  bearing  proudly  aloft  the  banner  on  which  shall  be  inscribed,  in  golden  characters,  as  an  edu- 
catiooal motto :  "Excelsior." 


WILLIAMSON— A.  N.  Lodge. 

Tbe  schools  of  this  county  are  generally  improving  and  in  a  prosperous  condition ;  our  teachers  are 
becoming  more  interested  in  their  work,  and  show,  by  an  increased  diligence,  that  they  appreciate  the 
refponaibility  of  their  position  as  instructors  of  the  young.  There  is  yet  considerable  old  fogy  ism  In 
our  ranks,  and  some  who  might  be  termed  school-keepers.  It  seems  they  fail  to  appreciate  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  a  practical  and  diversified  method  of  imparting  instruction,  and  denounce  all  new 
theories  as  useless  innovations.  Our  institutes,  however,  are  exerting  a  salutary  infiuenoe  in  eradica- 
ting those  evils ;  our  last  institute  was  well  attended,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  the  teachers  manifested  an 
onnsual  interest  in  the  exercises,  which  were  highly  instructive  and  interesting.  The  moral  and  reli- 
gioua  character  of  many  of  our  teachers  has  a  good  influence  in  raiaing  the  moral  status  of  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  they  labor,  a  labor  that  all  teachers  should  heartily  engage  in,  for  intellectual  culture 
witboat  moral  integrity  will  not  accomplish  its  desired  mission. 

We  feel  the  want  of  professional  teachers  very  much — a  need  that  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  supply, 
ao  long  as  directors  and  patrons  insist  on  employing  those  who  will  work  for  the  least  possible  money, 
as  it  ia  Impossible  for  a  professional  teacher  to  work  for  the  same  wages  that  will  employ  one  who 
seeks  merely  to  make  teaching  a  stepping-stone  to  something  better.  Directors  and  patrons  manifest 
quite  a  lively  interest  in  the  success  of  their  schools,  yet  they  are  dilatory  about  visiting  them  and 
making  themselves  acquainted  with  their  progress  by  personal  observation.  One  of  the  greatest  draw- 
backs to  the  success  of  popular  education  here  is  the  irregularity  of  attendance  by  pupils,  a  trouble 
that  is  almost  impossible  to  remedy  short  of  a  statutory  provision  making  it  an  obligatory  duty  of  pa  ■ 
rents  and  g^ui^iAns  to  send  their  children  to  school.  Such  an  enactment  would  doubtless  meet  with 
bitter  opposition,  yet  is  it  not  the  duty  of  those  who  do  appreciate  the  benefits  of  an  education,  to 
andesvor  to  secure  the  advantages  of  scholastic  instruction  for  tbe  many  children  whose  parents  and 
tnardiana  through  willful  neglect  and  unpardonable  penury  refuse  to  allow  their  children  thoadvant- 
Igea  of  inteUectual  training  t 

There  is  great  room  for  improvement  so  far  as  buildings  and  apparatus  are  concerned.  We  have 
nme  good  and  comfortable  school  houses,  with  a  reasonable  supply  of  good  furniture  and  appaiatus, 
^nx  in  many  instances  the  houses  are  wretched  makeshifts,  entirely  destitute  of  furniture  that  is  in 
By  way  adapted  to  the  comfort  of  the  teacher  and  pupils. 

VoL  n— 49 
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There  are  many  of  the  friends  of  education  seeking  diligently  to  overoome  the  evils  arising  from  a 
fisLse  economy,  and  their  effortB  will  succeed  to  some  extent  ere  long.  Oar  county  is  rapidly  increa- 
sing in  population ;  our  agricultural  and  physical  resources  are  in  a  progressive  state  of  develop- 
ment, and  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  our  educational  interests  will  keep' pace  to  such  an  extent,  that*  ere 
long,  William|K)n  will  take  rank  with  the  most  progressive  counties  of  Southern  Illinois  in  point  of  in- 
tellectual improvement. 

The  recent  law  of  our  Legislature,  making  the  work  of  a  county  superintendent  entirely  sul^ect  to 
the  dictation  of  a  county  board,  is  a  great  evU,  and  one  that  every  Mend  of  education  should  mA  to 
get  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible.  I  do  not  think  a  county  superintendent  should  in  any  degree  be  held 
responsible  for  the  progress  of  education  in  a  county  where  his  hands  are  tied  by  a  body  of  men. 
who  in  many  instances  take  but  little  interest  in  tiie  cause,  and  who  seek  to  make  their  adminis- 
tration popular  by  a  parsimonious  economy  of  the  public  money.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  tilov 
the  county  superintendent  a  fixed  salary  sufiioient  to  enable  him  to  devote  his  entire  time  and  energies 
t4>  the  work  before  himf  In  my  opinion  there  is  scarcely  anything  better  calculated  t<o  give  vitaUtj 
and  strength  to  a  system  of  public  schools  in  a  count}*,  than  a  wide-awake,  conscientious  and 
getic  county  superintendent. 


COUEGES,  SEMINARIES  AND  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING. 


Section  79  of  the  act  entitled  ''An  act  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
system,  of  free  schools,"  in  force  July  1, 1872,  contains  the  following 
provision : 

"  It  shall  alM  be  the  daty  of  tlie  president,  principal  or  other  proper  officer  of  every  organised  uni- 
Tersity,  ooDege,  seminary,  academy,  or  other  literary  institution,  heretofore  incorporated  or  hereafter 
to  be  incorporated  in  this  State,  to  make  out  or  cause  to  be  made  out  and  forwarded  to  the  office  of 
the  Sapetintendont  of  Public  Instruction,  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  November,  in  each  year,  a 
rqiort  netting  forth  the  amount  and  estimated  value  of  real  estate  owned  by  the  corporation,  the 
amount  of  other  funds  and  endowments,  and  the  yearly  income  from  all  sources,  the  number  of  in- 
strueton,  the  number  of  students  in  the  different  classes,  the  studies  pursued  and  the  books  used,  the 
course  of  instruction,  the  terms  of  tuition,  and  such  other  matters  as  may  be  speciidly  requested  by 
said  superintendent,  or  as  may  be  deemed  proper  by  the  president  or  principal  of  such  institutions,  to 
enabl«  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  lay  before  the  Legisbiture  a  fair  and  fkill  exhibit  of 
the  afiGuxs  and  condition  of  said  institutions,  and  of  the  educational  resources  of  the  State." 

In  accordance  with  tliis  requirement  of  the  law,  a  circular  letter  was 
sent  to  every  such  institution  in  the  State,  whose  existence  was  known 
to  me,  requesting  for  publication  a  statement  giving  the  information  as 
required  by  the  law,  J^o  other  items  were  specified,  and  no  forms  for 
the  reports  were  sent  out.    Following  are  the  reports  received  in  reply : 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE,  JACKSONVILLE.       \ 

[Statement  furnished  by  President  STVBTEYAirr.l 

I  waa  not  aware  titiat  the  Legislature  had  enacted  any  such  law  as  that  of  which  you  send  me  a 

copy,  tm  yon  called  my  attention  to  it.    The  information  requested  is  as  follows : 

'Bndowment  yielding  interest 184,000  00 

Property  and  obligations  not  yielding  interest 51, 000  00 

CoUege  site  and  buildings 100,000  00 

Library  and  apparatus 7,000  00 

Whipple  academy  and  furniture 15, 000  00 

Ptu«  fonda 1,500  00 

Total  Taluation 1258,500  00 

Preaent  annual  income 13,se2  63 

Nomber  of  students  in  college  proper 62 

NnmbcET  of  students  in  all  departments ^ 338 

AU  charges  made  by  the  College  amount  to  |3C  per  annum. 

Phizes. — One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum  are  expended  in  prizes  for  the  euconragenicut  of 
axoeUence  in  the  rarious  branches  of  learning. 

The  libraries  connected  with  the  College  amount  to  about  10,000  volumes.    The  numben)  given 
jbbove  are  thooe  of  the  catalogue  of  IffJUTi,    The  catalogue  for  1871^73  is  not  yet  published. 

^  tHa^  ttt»  ftboTo  omoiwt  wm  roporte4,  0)e  College  bM  received  a  domtion  of  tSOfOOO, 
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McKENDREE  COLLEGE,  LEBANON.  ST.  CLAIR  COUNTY. 

[Statement  by  President  Robert  Allyn.  I 

The  following  are  the  Boveral  items  of  information  required  by  law  concerning  McEendiw 

College: 

Real  estate,  20  acres  of  gronnd  in  College  campus,  with  four  buildings  thereon $36, 3O0  60 

Value  of  library  uid  ap]>aratna,  together  with  cabinet 1^500  00 

Land  in  other  counties 5,600  08 

Funds  and  endowments , 31, 500  « 

Total • |P6,100  00 

Yearly  income 7,106  00 

Number  of  instructors « 

Seniors 24 

tfuniors J3 

•  Sophomores ■- *J 

Fresbmen > 

Preparatory 1* 


KNOX  COLLEGE,  GALESBURG. 
(Statement  by  Prof.  A.  Hubd.] 

In  reply  to  your  circular  letter,  I  make  the  following  statements : 

The  estimated  value  of  the  real  estate  belonging  to  Knox  College,  including  buildings,  li- 
brary, cabinets,  apparatus,  etc.,  is |ano,O0iW 

It  also  possesses  bills  receivable,  which  are  nearly  all  producing  10  per  cent,  annual  inter- 
est to  the  amount  of. SCI,  0(10  <i0 

The  yearly  income  of  the  College,  flrom  interest  upon  the  above  notes,  is »>.  000  d 

>Yom  rents  of  land,  about 1.600  01 

From  tuition  and  contingencies,  about 6,50001 


Making  a  total  of ^    $IS.SOOQO 

The  present  faculty  of  instruction  consists  of  19  persons,  including  the  preside-ncy.  which  is  Urn- 
porarily  vacant.  Knox  College  consists  of  the  college,  a  female  seminary,  and  a  preparatovy  depsil 
ment.  The  courses  of  study  are  the  usual  College  course,  a  Sdentiflo  course  which  embraces  the  »- 
tire  College  course,  except  the  ancient  languages,  a  collegiate  course  of  study  for  young  ladies,  and  a 
course  preparatory  for  College.  The  preparatory  department  also  fuinishes  Inatniction  in  all  thf 
branches  of  study  usually  pursued  in  academies  and  high  schools.  The  number  of  College  atodcats 
SO,  of  female  seminary  students  40,  and  of  preparatory  students  150.  Tuition  in  the  College  and  aeai- 
nary  is  |30  per  annum,  and  in  the  academy  or  preparatory  school  fSO  per  annum.  The  books  used  b 
the  various  departments  and  studies  of  the  school  are  so  numerous  that  an  enumeration  ia  not  wetth 
while.  Loomis'  mathematical  course  has  been  used  for  some  years,  and  In  all  branciiea  of  atody  «« 
endeavor  to  use  the  best  books  to  be  obtained. 


SHXJRTLEFP  COLLEGE— UPPER  ALTON. 

[Statement  by  PresH  A.  A.  Kendbick.] 

In  compliance  with  your  request  and  according  to  the  provision  of  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  US- 

nois,  I  herewith  submit  report  of  Shurtleff  College,  located  in  Upper  Alton : 

Real  estate— estimated  value f4i,ttl  # 

Other  funds  and  endowments IM^  756  M 

Yearly  income  from  all  sources 19.  £4  • 
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Nainb«r  of  iiiBtrncton '. Twelve. 

Xomber  of  students  (as  per  enrolliiv»nt  at  date) One  hundred  and  seventy . 

Studies  pnrstied.  and  books  used. . . ,.  As  in  Preparatory,  Collegiate  and  Theological  Institutions  of  the 
highest  grade.  • 

Terms  of  Tuition : 

Preparatory— total,  Including  incidentals  and  room  rent,  per  annum $48  00 

College  ••  *•  "  "  **  60  00 

Th  eological Free . 

I  desire  to  say.  further,  that  since  the  last  report  to  the  department,  the  government  of  the  College 
have  tluown  its  privileges  open  equally  to  persons  of  both  sexes.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  of  the 
results  of  this  policy,  that  up  to  the  present  time  no  practical  difficulties  have  presented  themselves 
of  so  grave  a  character  as  to  vitiate  the  obvious  good  arising  firom  giving  to  young  women  advantages 
equal  to  Uiose  a^oyed  by  the  youth  of  the  opposite  sex. 

One  distinctive  excellency  of  this  College  is  the  facility  afforded  to  secure  a  first  class  education  at  a 
oompajntively  slight  cost. 

The  Institution  is  at  the  present  Ume  in  the  enjoyment  of  unusual  prosperity,  and  the  prospectJ!!  for 
the  future  of  this  College  (one  of  the  oldest  schools  in  the  State)  are  full  of  promise. 

Sinee  the  last  report  some  additions  of  oonsidei^ble  value  have  been  secured  in  the  library  and  in  the 
•pparalKis  of  the  Institution. 


MONMOUTH  COLLEGE— MONMOUTH. 

[Statement  by  Pres't  J).  A.  Wallack.} 

Am  by  law  required,  I  hercviith  submit  the  biennial  report  of  the  Monmouth  CoUej;e: 

Date  of  organization Sep t era ber  4,  \Kift. 

Centrolling  denomination Unite<l  Presbyterian. 

Heal  Estate: 

College  buildings  and  grounds $40, 000 

Academy  buildings  and  grounds 5,000 

rnimproved  lands 2,500 

147,500 

Fundu— over 170,000 

Annual  income 7, 213 

Instructors " 10 

Students— in  College : 

Clamicals :  ^ 

Seniors 17 

Juniors 17 

Sophomores 22 

Freshmen 23 

—  79 

Soientiflcs : 

Seniors 16 

Juniors 25 

*    —    41 

—    120 

In  the  Academy : 

Seniors 68 

Juniors 76 

—  144 

Aggregate 264 

Studies. 
The  subjects  studied  include  all  those  commonly  embraced  in  the  most  complete  College  course. 
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OOUK8K8. 

There  are  two  Coursea— a  Classical  and  Scientific.    The  Scientific  difiers  from  the  Classical,  in  btuf; 
two  years  shorter,  and  including  no  Greek  and  but  two  years  Latin.. 

Tbrms. 

Tuition  in  College,  per  annum $31 

*  *  the  Academy,  per  annum ■....: 91 

Incidental  fee,  per  annum i 

Matriculation  fee " -.     S 

Boarding,  including  rooms,  fuel  and  light,  per  month,  from f  II  to   Itf 


wheaton  college- wheaton,  Dupage  county. 

[Statement  by  President  J.  Blanchabd.] 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  contained  in  the  "Act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  systpm  of  frai 
schools,^'  I  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  the  required  report  for  Wheaton  Collegoi 

Real  Estatb. 
The  land  owned  by  the  College  amounts  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  valued  at 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars.    This  includes  the  College  campus,  with  the  building  (now  oeoriy 
plete<i),  on  whieh  nearly  fifty  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  witliin  the  last  two  or  three 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  building  is  now  in  use.    It  contains  a  chapel,  seating  nearly  five  handRid;  a 
ItM^ture  i-oom,  seating  nearly  two  hundred;  library  rooms,  music  rooms,  recitation  rooms,  cabinet  sad 
laboratory,  olficos,  kitchen,  dining  room,  store  rooms,  cellar,  parlor,  and  dormitories,  accomi 
about  sixty  young  ladies  boarding  in  the  building. 

Endowment  Fuxna 

Tliree  Professorships  are  wholly  or  partially  endowed.    The  endowment  of  the  chair  of  InteUcctarfl 
and  Moral  Philosophy  amounts  to  $9, 571  71  (besides  real  estate  valued  at  $5, 000,  included 
Estate");  of  the  chair  of  Logic,  Khetoric  and  Belles-Lettres,  |11, 877  54 ;  of  the  chair  of 
and  Natural  Philosophy,  $6, 339  72— making  a  total  endowment  (including  real  estate  to  the 
15. 000)  of  133, 788  97. 

Income. 

The  income  for  the  year  closing  July  1, 1872  (exclusive  of  donations  to  the  building  fund) 
to  the  annual  report  of  the  treasurer,  amounted  to  $5, 772  22,  but  there  is  every  indication  that  for 
present  year,  ending  July  1, 1873,  the  income  from  all  sources  will  be  greatly  increased. 

Number  of  Inbtrvctobs. 

The  whole  number  of  instructors — inclndihg  five  student  teachers — is  eighteen,  fourteen  geni 
and  four  ladies. 

Number  of  Students. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  this  term  (since  September  5th),  is  one  hundred  and  sixty •< 
ninety  gentlemen  and  seventy-one  ladies.    This  does  does  include  a  number  who  take  only  miuic 
drawing  or  painting  lessons.    In  the  regular  College  course  the  several  classes  are  represented  at 
lows:    Seniors,  eight;  Juniors,  two;  Sophomores,  five  gentlemen  and  two  ladies;   Freehmcn. 
Senior  Preparatory  Class,  six  gentlemen  and  three  ladies ;  Junior  Preparatory  Class,  thirteen.    la 
Ladite'  Collegiate  Course  the  classes  are  as  follows :    Seniors,  three ;  Juniors,  two ;  Second  Year  < 
twelve ;  First  Year  Class,  four.    Students  not  included  in  the  above  classra  are  cither  pnTsning 
studios,  or  are  in  the  academic  or  commercial  departments.    The  uumt)er  of  Mfudents  enrvtllrd 
terra  in ili rates  ».  total,  fof  ^he  jjrcseut  school  year,  of  from  200  U>  300. 
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Terms  of  Tumox,  Regulations,  etc. 

rnitioo  in  Collefi^  ConrM,  per  year $ao  00 

•  *         Latlies'  Coutho 24  00 

"         Preparatorj'  Department 4 24  00 

>niUng«nt  expensea H  00 

iook-keeping.  Penmanship,  and  Aritlunetic,  per  year :)9  OO 

locineas  Penmanship,  per  year 10  00 

Megzaphing,  per  year 35  00 

rocalMasio,  pertarm I  oo 

Mtromental  mnsio,  per  year 3900 

NitUne,  Object  and  Perspective  drawing  (five  lessons  a  week,  one  lionr  each)  per  year 10  00 

lerspectiTe  Shading  and  Studies  from  Life  (five  lessons  a  week,  two  hours  each)  per  3'ear 20  00 

fonochromatio  and  Crayon  Drawing,  including  Landscapes  (five  lessons  a  week,  three  hours 

each)  per  year 30  00 

'Sinting  in  Water  Colors  (five  lessons  a  week,  three  hours  each)  per  year 35  00 

Wanting  in  Oil  Colors  (fire  lessons  a  week,  four  hours  each)  per  year 80  00 

loard,  tnition  (extras  not  included),  fuel  and  lights  for  young  ladies  in  Ladles'  Ha{l,  per  year, 

half  yearly  in  advance 150  00 

lie  same  for  daughters  of  missionaries  and  ministers,  engaged  in  gospel  labor 100  00 

Hie  same,  for  timeless  than  one  year,  per  week 4  25 

ItsUe-board,  to  those  rooming  out  of  the  building,  per  week 2  50 

Unfarmahed  rooms  outside  of  the  College,  can  be  had  for  from  twenty  to  fifty  centa  per  week. 

Jkard  can  be  had  in  private  families  at  fh)m  $3  50  to  |4  50  per  week,  fuel  and  light  included. 

Rooms  in  Ladias'  Hall  are  furnished  with  stove,  bedstead,  nuttress,  table,  chairs,  lamp,  washstand 
nd  crockery  for  the  same. 

As  at  Ut.  Holyoke,  Rockford  and  other  like  Institntions,  all  the  young  ladies  residing  in  the  buiding, 
I  addition  to  the  care  of  their  rooms,  will  work  one  hoar  each  day  in  the  household. 

The  Faculty  shall  aim  to  exercise  a  parental  ^nd  moral  supervision  orer  the  character  and  conduct  of 
he  stadents. 

Among  the  things  required  of  the  students  are :  a  proper  deportment ;  a  decorous  intercourse  among 
MmaelTea ;  a  respectful  treatment  of  their  officers ;  not  to  leave  town,  during  term  time,  or  their 
MBS  d'oxing  study  hours  or  at  night,  without  permission;  a  punctual  attendance  upon  all  the  pre- 
■ibed  exercises  of  the  College,  and  upon  public  worship  and  Bible  recitation  on  the  Sabbath. 

that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding,  the  following  things  are  positively  disaUowod :  All 
,  .indecent,  profane  hmguage  and  behavior;  playing  at  billiards,  cards  and  other  games  of 
■ace ;  the  nae  of  intoxicating  drinks  and  tobacco ;  attending  any  secret  society  while  connected  with 
e  College ;  all  disorder  in  rooms  for  study,  or  in  College  buildings,  or  on  College  premises,  particu- 
ify  st  night ;  iivjnry  to  College  property ;  throwing  water,  fire  or  filth  fh>m  the'  windows ;  desecra- 
m  of  the  S*bhath ;  the  propagation  of  infidel  sentiments ;  interchange  of  visits  between  the  sexes  in 
etr  private  rooms,  or  the  occupation  of  the  same  room  for  study,  except  in  company  with  the  family 
■ere  they  board;  entering  the  marriage  relation  while  members  of  College ;  everything,  in  fart,  iu- 
Batatcnt  with  the  utmost  propriety  of  intercourse  between  young  ladies  and  young  gentlemen,  and 
crefore  adverse  to  the  most  successful  improvement  of  their  minds,  morals  and  hearts. 
Por  any  violation  of  these  rules  or  other  disorderly  conduct,  any  officer  of  the  College  has  power  to 
ipend  a  student  till  the  next  meeting  of  the  Faculty. 


ILLINOIS  WESLETAN  UNIVERSITY,  BLOOMTNGTON. 
(Statement  by  President  O.  S.  Muksbll.  ] 
Khia  Institaaon  is  now  entering  upon  its  sixteenth  year  of  ^toal  life,  its  nominal  chartered  exist- 
pe  dating  back  to  1851.    It  has  met  the  usual  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  organisation  of  new 
rtitntiona  by  denominational  enterprise,  it  being,  as  its  name  indicates,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
fthodist  Bpiscopal  Church.    Its  present  status  is  essentially  as  follows : 
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I.  Chabteb. 
It  ei^joys  the  privileges  of  a  very  liberal  charter,  conferrin|^  upon  it  full  univerait  j  powers,  and  it 
i8  the  fixed  purpose  of  its  managers  to  make  it  a  ITnivorsity  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  and  to  add  U 
the  College  of  Letters  and  of  Arts,  now  in  successful  operation,  schools  of  Science,  of  Law,  Ifediciae. 
and  Theology ;  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  steps  already  takc»>  will  result  in  tlie  opening  of  the 
Law  and  Theological  departments  at  the  opening  of  the  next  college  year. 

II.  Finances. 
Tlie  real  estate  proper  of  the  University  consists  of  a  beautiful  campus  of  ten  acres  in  the  city  oC 
Bloomington,  valued,  with  the  two  buildings  upon  it,  at  $135,000.  The  old  building— the  one  hithfit* 
occupied— is  a  plain  but  substantial  brick  45  by  70  feet,  three  stories  high.  Xhe  new  building,  said  b} 
competent  Judges  to  be  architecturally  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  west,  is  70  by  140  feet,  andfi^r 
stories  high,  including  the  stone  basement,  which  is  almost  wholly  above  ground,  and  is  light  and 
airy.  This  building,  which  will  cost  when  complete  $100,000,  is  now  partially  oocupied.  The  andtv- 
ment  funds  in  lands,  notos,  bonds  and  mortgagee  amount  to  |0O,OOO.  Its  museums,  librariea.  nppon 
tus,  etc.,  etc.,  may  be  estimated  at  |S0,000  more.  Its  annual  income  from  all  sources  is  about  liel.iW 
per  annum. 

HL    The  Pacultt, 
as  now  organized,  consists  of  the  following  gentlemen,  viz : 
Kev.  Oliver  S.  Munsell,  D.  D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Ethics  and  Metaphysics. 
H.  C.  DeMotte,  A.  M.,  Vice  President,  and  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Kev.  J.  B.  Jaques,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  GredL  and  German  Languages. 

B.  S.  Potter,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Agriculture  and  (pro  tern.)  of  Natural  Seience. 
8.  S.  Rami  II,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Elocution  and  English  lateratui^. 

George  B.  Crow,  A.  M^  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
Hon.  K.  E.  Williams,  Professor  of  Intemational  and  Constltational  I  aw. 
J.  L.  White,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
F.  A.  PackOT,  Professor  of  Music,  Musical  Compoeition  and  Thorough  Bass. 

C.  P.  Merriman,  Instructor  in  French,  Spanish  and  Italian. 

IV.    CouHSBB  OP  Study. 

These  are  full,  complete  and  systematically  arranged.  The  classical  course  is  substantially  thst  i<^ 
the  best  XTniversities  in  the  land,  requiring  four  years  in  College  after  the  usual  preparatory  conns. 
The  scientific  course  in  all  cases  includes  a  full  course  in  Latin,  a  larger  amount  of  work  in  t-he  Eag- 
lish  language,  and  in  the  special  sciences,  than  the  classical  and  a  year  in  German.  It  in  the  d^^ 
ultimately  to  extend  it  until  in  labor  and  completeness  it  shall  equal  the  classicaL  It  now  rtquin* 
the  same  amount  of  time  and  labor  in  the  College,  and  but  one  year  less  in  the  Preparatory  School. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Faculty,  to  an  unusual  extent,  to  combine  the  Iscture  system  of  teaching  witk 
the  ordinary  system  of  class  recitations,  and  full  courses  of  doif  and  evening  lectures  hAve  b««n  ar 
ranged,  affording  unusual  advantages  to  students  in  this  respect,  as  the  topics  embrace  nearly  tbt 
whole  range  of  the  regular  course  of  study. 

The  Museum  of  the  University  is  extensive,  well  selected,  and  valuable,  and  the  facilities  for  i» 
struction  in  all  departments  are  very  good. 

y.     AlTENDANCB. 

There  are  now  about  two  hundred  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  actual  attendance,  and  tke  m» 
her  la  steadily  increasing,  and  it  is  the  fixed  determination  of  tlie  Tmateea  and  Faculty  to  leavv  si 
eflbrt  untried  necessary  to  make  the  Illinois  Weeleyan  University  the  peer  of  any  Inatitntloa  la  t^ 
land. 
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EUREKA  COLLEGE— EUREKA,  WOODFORD  COUNTY. 
[Statement  by  Prof.  A.  M.  Wrston,  Acting  PreAident] 

In  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  State,  I  hare  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  the  following  report  of 
Eareka  College : 

Thia  Inatitution  originated  in  Walnnt  Grove  Academy,  waa  erected  in  1849,  and  chartered  as  a  Col- 
lege in  18S5.  It  has  two  college  buildings  situated  in  a  large  and  beautifal  campus,  well  shaded  with 
forest  trees.  Libraries  of  about  a  thousand  Tolumes  belong  to  the  College,  and  a  museum,  more  than 
correspondingly  large,  of  specimens  pertaining  mftinly  to  Geology  and  Natural  History. 

Besides  this  property,  estimated  at  |60, 00,  an  endowment  fund,  bearing  eight  and  ten  per  ct.  interost, 
lun  been  raised  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thousand  dollars ;  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  of  which  is  un- 
(widitional,  and  the  remainder  conditioned  on  its  being  raised  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Though 
voder  the  more  especial  care  of  the  Disciples  or  Christians,  the  College  has  an  attendance  drawn  largely 
from  all  classes,  and  does  not  propose  to  force  its  religious  tenets  upon  any,  trusting  that  a  respect  for 
religion  and  a  regard  for  morality  and  truth,  will  lead  all  who  may  be  educated  within  its  walls  to 
hTes  of  enlightened  usefulness  and  happiness. 

The  average  attendance  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  of  whom  perhaps  one-third  are  young  ladies, 
the  number  of  the  latter  coming  from  abroad  having  materially  increased  during  the  present  year. 
The  students  come  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  with  a  few  from  other  States.  The  studies  pursued 
vary  largely,  going  over  the  whole  range  of  English  and  Classical,  Scientific,  Modem  and  Special. 
Besides  the  studies  of  the  usual  Baccalaureate  and  Scientific  courses,  a  two  yean'  course  is  arranged 
in  preparation  for  the  Christian  miilistry,  one  of  two  or  three  terms  for  Business,  and  special  atten- 
Uon  is  paid  in  the  Spring  term  to  a  review  of  all  the  branches  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
State.  In  view  of  the  present  deman<ls  made  of  teachers,  classes  in  the  Natural  Sciences  are  formed 
each  terui. 

Since  the  origin  of  the  Institution  over  sixty  graduates,  mostly  from  the  Baccalaureate  course,  have 
gone  forth  and  entered  the  various  walks  of  life.  To  this  number  eight  or  ten  are  now  added  an- 
nually. 

Tuition  in  the  Bible  Department  is  free ;  in  the  Preparatory,  eight  dollars  per  term  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  weeks;  College,  ten  dollars;  Commercial,  fifteen  dollars;  Instrumental  Music  and  Vocal  Cul- 
ture, twelve;  in  class,  three  dollars.  B«Mirding  in  private  families  costs  four  dollars  per  week  ;  self- 
boarding  is  often  reduced  to  two  dollars. 

About  one-half  the  students  are  in  the  common  branches,  one-third  in  higher  English  and  scientific, 
Kke-fonrth  in  the  languages,  from  twenty-five  to  forty  in  the  Bible,  and  a  like  number  in  the  commer- 
Bial  and  teachers*  classes.  From  this  it  will  be  evident  that  large  latitude  is  given  in  selected  studies, 
lod  that  departments  are  considerably  intermingled. 

The  members  of  the  Faculty,  all  of  whom  have  been  connected  for  several  years  with  the  Institn- 
ttoa.  are  aa  follows:  H.  W.  Everest,  President  and  Professor  of  Philosophy^and  Sacred  Literature;  A.  S. 
Raher,  Professor  of  Mathematics ;  A.  M.  Weston,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Modem  Languages ;  J.  M. 
IDen,  Professor  of  English  Literature ;  B.  J.  Radford,  Professor  of  Latin ;  O.  P.  Hay,  Professor  of 
Bfatnral  Science ;  £.  H.  Plowe,  Professor  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music.  1 

Permit  me  to  suggest  that  if  the  reports  in  regard  to  cblleges  sustained  by  the  private  enterprise  of 
the  people,  of  which  this  is  one,  shall  in  any  degree  influence  legislative  action,  that  the  legislation, 
nght  to  be  such  as  to  foster  these  institutions  in  which  the  higher  education  of  our  people  is  mainly 
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LOMBARD  UNIVERSITY— GALESBURG. 

[Statement  by  Rev.  Wiluam  Livingston,  A.  M.,  ProviBional  ProsidcnLj 

Value  of  real  estate -•.. 1 ♦TO.W 

Other  funds  an d  endowments 100,000 

Yeaily  income,  et« 10,  W 

Xumber  of  students  in  the  different  classes : 

Freshmen 1* 

Sophomore 5 

Junior t* 

Senior ' 

Preparatory • 

A  cad  emic  or  com  mon  and  higher  English < 

For  books  used  in  Classical,  Scientific  and  Literary  courses,  and  scheme  of  study,  see  Catalogue. 

■ 

EXPRN8BS  PER  QUAKTEB  OF  TEN  WEEKS. 

Preparatory : 

Common  English  branches 13  "^ 

Higher         "  "       4  "j 

Classical 6« 

Collegiate  and  Scientific  course 885 

French^  German  and  Italian,  each — extra 3  00 

Drawing— extra 5W 

Monochromatio — extra «. 5  • 

Ornamental  Leather  "Work — extra 5W 

Wax  Flowers  and  Fruits— extra s?  W 

Painting  in  Water  Colors— extra ^ 5  0* 

Grecian  PiUnting— extra 5  W 

Oil  Painting— extra »• 

Instrumental  Music— extra 10  ■ 

Use  of  Piano  for  practice,  one  hour  a  day,  per  term 2  » 

Thorough  Bass  and  Musical  Composition 15  M 

Vocal  Music,  in  classes '. 1  • 

Extra  Incidental  E  xpenses Si 

Bills  for  Tuition  and  Incidentals  must  be  paid  in  advance. 

The  Institution  does  not  provide  rooms  or  \»oard  for  students.    Both  may  be  obtained  in  prix-ate  (xm 
ilies  at  rates  as  low  as  the  times  will  allow.    At  present  from  |4  to  $5  per  week. 

Many  greatly  reduce  their  expenses  by  boarding  themselves. 

Students  of  any  department  of  the  University  may  recei\e  instruction  at  reduced  rst«s  in  tte 
"  Business  College,"  located  at  Galesburg. 


LINCOLN  UNIVEPJ5ITY, 

[Statement  by  President  J.  C.  BowDux.] 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  ihe  act  of  the  late  Generftl  Assembly  of  onr  State,  I  m 

you  the  following  statement  of  the  property,  endowment.  Income,  etc.,  of  Lincoln  University: 

Value  of  real  estate,  buildings,  library  and  apparatus |fi\  i 

Endowment  fandetl  and  notes tC^i 

Increase  of  endowment — past  year— about S,  < 

In  come  from  all  sources 

Number  of  instructors f 

Number  of  students,  last  collegiate  year i 

Males 1 

Females  .  - , 0 

Number  of  students  in  attendance,  present  term,  opening  September  2,  1872 O^ 

Senior  class U 

J  u  nlor M 
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Sophomore 4 

FmkmeQ 17 

Preparatory  Department 106 

In  the  UnireiBity,  the  Btiidiee  are  so  arrangecl  aa  to  constitute  three  difTereut  courses :  The  Classical, 
the  Latin  Scientific,  and  the  Ladles'  Course. 

The  Latin  Scientific  Coarse  embraces  all  the  sciences  enumerateil,  and  includes  the  latin  throash 
Cicero's  Orations ;  or  Greek,  through  Homer's  Iliad. 

The  Ladies' Coarse  embraces  all  the  elementary  branches  and  all  the  scicutitic,  uUo  the  niatheniatics 
throagh  elementary  algebra,  and  the  Latin  through  four  of  the  Oi-ations  of  Cicero. 

Thosa  who  do  not  wiuh  to  graduate  are  permitted  to  select  their  studios,  provided  they  are  prepared 
to  poxsne  them  in  the  regular  classes  profitably. 

Profeasor  S.  S.  Hamil,  Professor  of  Elocation,  gives  a  oourse  of  instruotion  in  the  Univeraity  at  a 
reasonable  charge,  whenever  a  class  is  formed. 

The  Department  of  Mnsio  is  placed  in  charge  of  an  accomplished  teacher,  and  instruments  for  prac- 
tice supplied  in  the  University. 

The  studtiits  have  organized  four  Litorary  Societies — two  for  gentlemen,  and  two  for  ladies.  These 
societies  hold  weekly  meetings  in  splendid  halls  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  in  the  University.  The 
faculty  and  trustees  foster  these  societies  with  all  care.  A  well-fumished  library  is  kept  in  the  btiild- 
ing.  and  is  accessible  to  all  without  cost,  thus  furnishing  aid  in  the  essays,  orations,  debates  and  read' 
ings,  for  the  students. 

A  Department  of  Theology  has  been  established,  and  a  professor  elected,  who  is  at  present  in  the 
field  rapidly  pushing  the  endowment  to  a  sum  sufiicient  to  sustain  the  department.  It  is  in  contompla- 
tion  to  eatabliah  a  Deparment  of  Law,  at  no  distant  day. 

The  University  la  controlled  by  the  Synods  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Central  Dlinois,  Sangamon  and  Iowa 
—of  the  Cumberland  I*resby  torian  Church  .The  classes  were  organized  first  in  October,  1866,  and  have 
steadily  increased  in  patronage,  endowment,  and  general  facilities  for  instruction. 

Tuition  axd  Conttsgext  Tax. 
Preparatory  Department : 

Fall  Term  of  16  weeks 18  to  |10 

Winter     "      12      *• 6  **     8 

Spring       "      12       •'    6  ••      8 

■ 

Collegiate  Department : 

Fall  Term  of  16  weeks flO  to  $12 

Winter     '*      12       *• 8"    12 

Spring       •*      12       "    8  "    12 

Extra  Charges. 

Piano  or  Vocal  Music : 

Fall  Term  of  16  weeks , $16  00 

Winter     "       12      "    12  00 

Spring      •*      12      "    12  00 

Contingent  Tax. 

Fall  Term |2  00 

Winter  or  Spring  Term 1  50 

Use  of  piano,  Fall  Term 3  00 

Winter  or  Spring  Term .* 2  00 

The  Coll^^te  year  begins  firat  Monday  in  September ;  closes  middle  of  June. 
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NORTHWESTERN  COLLEGE,  NAPERVILLE,  DlPAGE  COUNTY. 
[Statement  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Smith,  A.  M.,  President] 

This  Institution,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Evangelical  Association,  has  a  pleasant  and  healthy  lo- 
cation in  the  town  of  Napervillo,  which  is  situated  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  RaflmaiL 
thirty  miles  west  of  Chicago. 

The  courses  of  study  are  as  follows : 

Classical  course  (preparatory) Two  yean 

Classic^d  course  (college) ^'o^r  yeai» 

Scientific  course t'onr  yeais 

• 

[Candidates  fur  this  course  will  be  examined  thoroughly  in  the  following  studies :  1.  Eafr1i«h 
grammar.  2.  Geography— descriptive  and  physical.  3.  History  of  the  United  Statoa.  4.  Maibe^ 
matics— practical  and  higher  arithmetic  elementary  algebra.  5.  Latin— grammar  and  readrr. 
Latin  composition  and  Caisar,  one  book.    Greek  may  be  substituted  in  this  oourae  for  Latin.  | 

Ladies  course Three  yt*i» 

[Candidates  for  this  course  will  be  examined  in  English  grammar,  physical  and  de^criptiM- 
geography,  history  of  the  United  States,  practical  arithmetic  and  elementary  algebra.  | 

EngUsh  preparatory  and  normal  course. 

[Students  of  this  department  will,  so  far  as  their  studios  correspond,  recite  with  the  rlansfa 
of  the  regular  courses.] 

German  course Tlirw  yfsn 

The  Business  Department  embraces  two  courses — one  six  months,  and  the  otlier  a  year  in  length. 

^  Department  of  Fine  Arts  embracing  music,  drawing  and  painting.  Systematic  and  thorough  iiiiitn.r 

tion  is  given  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music.    Drawing  includes  perspective,  penciling,  cnyonaaA 

charcoal  sketching,  from  objects,  cuta,  oasts,  and  from  nature.    Fainting  in  oil  includes  studies  in  cokir. 

from  engravings  and  tvom  nature.    A  full  course  in  either  drawing  or  painting  includes  the  stnili  ff 

the  theory  and  history  of  art,  in  their  application  to  both  drawing  and  painting. 
Young  men  and  women  are  admitted  on  equal  terms,  and  recite  together  when  punning  the  »aia» 

studies.    Young  women  are  encouraged  to  take  a  full  collegiate  course,  and  some  avail  tbemavtvai  of 

the  privilege  of  doing  so. 
The  College  building,  erected  two  years  ago,  is  an  elegant  and  commddious  edifice  of  stone;  c«Nitu» 

ing  spacious  recitation  rooms,  a  large  chapel,  society  halls,  rooms  for  about  seventy -five  atudenta.  mi\ 

conveniences  for  boarding 

STATISTICAL  SUMUAKY. 

Number  of  pupils  in  senior  class S 

*•              "        junior  class | 

"               •*         sophomore  class • 

"              '•        freshman  class m 

•  •               "         college  preparatory * jg! 

••               "         other  departments m 

"               "         graduating  during  the  year S 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization  of  Institution ^ 

Number  of  professors  and  instructors u| 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds |0lMI 

Amount  of  endowment*,  exclusive  of  buildings,  eto eS>tfl| 

Number  of  volames  in  library ^ 

Value  of  libraries 

(^liarge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  course 

Necessary  incidental  expenses  per  annum ^. 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses  per  student td 

Date  of  annual  commencement Second  Wedi>c«dav  oC  JntJ 
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AUGUSTANA  COLLEGE  AND  SEMINAJRY,  PAXTON,  FORD  COUNTY. 

[Statement by  T.  N.  Hassblquibt,  President.] 

Number  of  profeasors -I 

stndents  in  preparatory  department 81 

scientific  departanent 11 

classical  department 13 

Whole  number  of  students 45 

Number  of  freabmen 7 

Number  of  sophomoree 4 

Total  amount  of  endowment  fund $11, 000  00 

Value  of  buildings  and  grounds 12, 000  00 

Value  of  real  estate,  exclusive  of  site 30, 000  00 

Total  value  of  funds,  etc.,  owned  by  corporation 153,000  OO 

Number  of  acres  of  land  owned,  exclusive  of  site 740 

Weeks  in  scholastic  year 40 

Cost  of  tuition  per  year $30  OC 

Arerage  cost  of  boarding  per  week 2  50 

Estimated  total  expenses  per  year,  including  boarding. . .' IfK)  00 

Number  of  volumes  in  library 7, 100 

Library  of  Phrenakosmian  society 30 

Number  of  reviews  and  papers  taken 8 

Total  income  during  the  year P2, 640  00 

Amount  paid  for  inatmcUon  during  the  last  year *2, 000  00 

Paid  for  repairs  and  irapruvemcnte 1,  'JQO  00 


ST.  IGNATIUS  COLLEGE,  CHICAGO. 
[Statement  by  Rev.  J.  S.  VEm>iN,  Vice-President.) 

This  Institution,  conducted  by  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  is  regularly  chartered  according  to 
law,  and  empowered  to  confer  all  the  academic  and  honorary  degrees  usually  conferred  by  universities. 

There  aro  two  distmct  courses  of  study :  the  Classical  and  the  Commercial.  The  Classical  course  is 
designed  to  impart  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English,  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  of  mental  and 
moral  pfailoeophy,  of  pure  and  mixed  mathematica,  and  of  physical  sciences.  The  Commercial  course 
embnM^e8  all  the  branches  of  a  good  English  education. 

The  study  of  the  German  and  French  langnagee,  of  drawing,  and  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  is 
optional  in  either  course. 

Pupils  who  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  enter  the  classical  or  the  commercial  course,  are  received 
into  the  preparatory  department,  provided  they  know  the  table  of  multiplication,  and  are  able  to  read 
and  write. 

The  College  is  intended  for  day  scholars  only.  Those  who  live  at  a  distance  may  procure  suitable 
board  and  lodging  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  scholastic  year  consist*  of  but  one  session,  beginning  on  the  first  Monday  in  September  uid  clo- 
sing about  the  end  of  June,  at  which  time,  after  due  examination  of  the  classes,  the  annnal  commence- 
ment exercises  aro  held. 

On  completing  the  classical  course,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  on  all  who  prove  de- 
serving of  that  distinction,  and  after  two  years  creditably  spent  in  some  literary  purHuit,  the  graduate 
a  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  AiiM. 

Classical  Cocbse. — This  course  is  designeii  to  impsurt  a  thoi-oiigh  knowleilge  of  the  Euglinh,  Greek, 
and  Lalin  languages ;  of  mental  and  moral  philomtphy  ;  of  pure  and  mixed  mathematics ;  and  of  phy- 
sical sciences.  It  is  completed  in  six  years.  The  students  in  this  course  are  divided,  according  to  theif 
proficiency,  into  six  classes,  which  correspond  with  the  six  years  of  the  course, 
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CoMMEKCiAL  CouRiiK.— This  coiine  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  good  Enf^lish  edaeation.  It  li 
completed  iii  four  years. 

PuErARATOBY.^Pnpils  who  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  t^  enter  the  classical  or  commercial  ooone 
are  received  into  the  preparatory  department,  provided  they  know  the  table  of  multiitlication,  and  $n 
able  to  read  and  write. 

Frrnch  and  Gjsbman.— The  study  of  French  and  German  is  optional  in  either  course.  Inatrartioi 
in  these  languages  is  given  without  extra  charge. 

Terms.— For  tuition,  per  session  of  ten  months,  sixty  dollars. 

Keal  estate,  including  buildings,  etc 9360,  (MW 

Liabilities 130,000  » 

Tuition  (the  only  present  income)  per  year,  about 6,  CM  M 

Number  of  officers  and  instructors 11 

Number  of  students  in  classical  course IM 

•  *               '  •              commercial  oonrse M 

'•              *'             preparatory  department M 

The  boanl  of  managers  of  St.  Ignatius  College  have,  subject  to  their  direction,  besides  the  CoUtfe, 

the  following  schools,  intended  for  the  education  of  children  that  cannot  foUow  the  College 


I.— The  Holy  Family  Parochial  School,  /or  Boys. 

Real  estate,  val  ued  at |75|,  000  • 

'I'uition,  at  the  option  of  parents From  gratis  to         li  M 

N  umber  of  instructors 9 

•  •  pupils — average  attendance !?•• 

Books  used  t  Worcester's  Spellers ;  O'Shea's  Progressive  Series  of  Readers ;  Mitchell's  Geographies ; 
8tod<1ard's  Series  of  Arithmetics;  Gilmour's  Bible  History;  Kearney's  History  of  the  United  Stat«s. 
Murrray's  Grammar  and  Exercises ;  Mayhew's  Book-keeping. 

The  school  has  no  income,  except  what  is  derived  from  the  tuition,  paid  at  the  option  of  the  l^aypEsti 
of  the  pupils,  and  from  occasional  contributions  from  the  congregation  of  the  Uoly  Family  CburciL 

IT.—SL  Aloygius  School,  for  Girls. 

Real  estate,  value<l  at #M,  OW  • 

Tuition,  optional  on  the  part  of  parents From  gratis  to         12  I 

Number  of  teachers - 11 

\'  pupils — ^average  attendance M 

Books,  about  the  same  as  in  the  boy's  schooL    The  income  from  the  same  source  aa  in  tbe  boys, 

school. 

III.—St.SUttutlatM  School,  for  Girls  ajid  stnaU  Boys. 

Real  estate,  valued  at 16,  OOO  tfl 

Tuition,  optional From  gratis  to       Hi 

Number  of  teachers § 

boys— average  attendance UB 

girls— average  attendance fl 

The  income  from  the  same  source  as  mentioned  aboyo. 
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CARTHAGE  COLLEGE,  CARTHAGE. 

[Statement  by  L.  F.  M.  Eaotrrdat,  A.  M.,  President,  f 

This  institntion,.flgnratively,  grew  our  of  the  ashes  of  several  defunct  colleges,  so  called,  in  the 
of  Illinois  and  Iowa.    The  several  colleges  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  the 
could  not  bo  sustained  by  the  consequent  small  number  of  patrcras  of  each.    And,  whilst  the 
mcnts  were  disastrous  to  tlio  colleges,  they  were  edifjing  to  the  church,  aiul  all  things  mmi 
perhaps  not  unprofitable.    Then,  as  no  permanently  organized  institution  under  the  control  v€ 
"  General  Synod  "  section  of  the  Lntheran  church  at  that  time  existed  west  of  Wittcnben;  ooJkfr. 
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cated  ftl  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  as  it  had  heoome  evident  that  the  Intffl^ete  of  the  church  demanded  the 
establishmrat  of  a  college  in  the  west,  and  as  the  church  had  from  its  experience  learned  the^absolate 
Moenity  of  anion  and  concentration  of  efforts,  an  educational  convention  was  called  to  meet  at  Dixon* 
Dtiooia,  on  the  Slat  of  August,  1869.  At  this  convention  were  represented  the  Synods  of  Northern  Illi. 
Mil,  Centrsl  Illinois,  Southern  Illinois,  and  Iowa.  Great  harmony  prevailed  in  this  body ;  and,  in  ao- 
Mrdanoe  with  its  recommendation,  throe  commissioners  were  appointed  by  each  of  these  four  synods. 
The  daty  of  these  oommissionors  was  lo  act  upon  the  locating  «id  founding  of  a  first  class  collegiate 
uatitQtion  for  the  Lutheran  church  in  the  west.  From  among  the  propositions  made  by  the  citizens 
ti  variooi  cities  and  towns,  the  commissioners  chose  that  one  tendered  by  the  dtisens  of  Carthage, 
Hsocock  county,  Illinois.  This  they  did  both  on  account  of  the  favorable  geographical  position  of  the 
location  and  the  generous  offer  of  the  citizens  to  furnish  the  site  and  the  necessary  College  buildings. 
In  Hen  of  this  the  representatives  of  the  church  pledged  themselves  to  supply  the  teaching  force  and 
the  endowment  fond,  and  also  reserved  the  privilege  of  being  represented  in  the  future  board  of  trus- 
tees by  two-thirda  of  the  members  thereof. 

Carthage  is  a  pleasant  town  of  about  S5,000  inhabitants,— located  about  twelve  miles  east  from  Keo- 
kuk, Iowa,  and  at  the  crossing  of  a  branch  of  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  and  T.  W.  Sc  W.  Railroads.  The  citizens 
promptly  began  the  work  of  erecting  a  beautiful  and  substantial  edifice  after  the  most  approved  modem 
plasa,  and  at  the  edge  of  the  town,  upon  a  slight  eminence  which  commands  a  very  extended  and  pic- 
tureique  landscape.  The  oommissioners  also  promptly,  in  suitable  rooms  in  the  town,  established  a 
elaMical  school,  preparatory  to  the  College  proper,  under  the  prindpalship  of  Prof.  L.  F.  M.  Easterday, 
1-  M.  This  was  opened  on  the  6th  of  September,  1870,  and  continued  in  successful  operation  for  two 
jnn.  Against  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  the  College  building  had  been  completed,— additional 
teaching  force  had  been  provided,  and  an  increased  number  of  students  were  in  readiness  to  enter  the 
iBBtitQtion.  At  the  present,  two  regular  professors,  L.  F.  M.  Easterday,  A.  M.,  and  Bev.  B.  L.  !tcess- 
fer,  A.  M.,  a  tutor  and  a  teacher  of  German,  are  doing  service.  One  hundred  students — two-thirds 
■ales  and  one*thlrd  females— are  in  attendance.  A  small  Sophomore  plass  and  a  larger  Freslimau 
daas  have  been  formed.  A  class  of  about  fifteen  are  preparing  to  enter  Freshmen  in  the  fall  of  1873. 
The  endowment  fund  has  been  raised  to  about  |35,000,  and  the  financial  agent  is  still  actively  engaged 
la  the  work.  A  full  faculty  will  be  organized  as  early  as  the  funds  will  justify  it.  The  course  of  study 
hid  down  for  the  institution  does  not,  in  grade,  fall  below  those  of  the  best  institutions  in  the  west, 
Those  in  charge  of  the  institution  propose  to  do  their  work  carefully  and  thoroughly.  Some  of  the 
textbooks  already  adopted  are  Ray's  Arithmetiss,  Loomis'  Higher  Mathematics,  Mitchell's  Geography, 
RwiDton's  U.  S.  History,  "WilUird's  Universal  History,  Clark's  English  Grammar,  Harkness'  Latiui 
Hidley's  Greek,  Hart's  Rhetoric,  I^ockyer's  Astronomy,  etc.  The  tuition  for  a  term  of  sixteen  weeks 
nn^  fimn  Ill.OO  to  913.00 ;  but  for  the  whole  year  of  forty  weeks,  paid  in  advance,  it  is  reduced  to 
ftmn  123.00  to  27.00.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to  bring  the  current  expenses  of  students  down  to 
the  lowest  possible  figure.  All  things  seem  to  indicate  that  Carthage  College  will  promptly  take  a 
|v>nuinent  position  among  the  institutions  of  learning  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 


CHICAGO  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  UNION  PARK,  CHICAGO. 

[Statement  by  G.  S.  F.  Savage.] 

The  Seminary  was  incorporated  in  1855,  and  opened  for  students  in  1&'>8 ;  has  Alumni  of  13S. 

The  new  year  eommenced  September  18, 1872,  and  there  are  now  in  the  classes— 

B«iUent  gradnate 1 

8w>ir  class ^...       ^ 

«ddle  class : [[[[n 

Junior  class , 21 

ta  sU 55 
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EHtimaled  vaJne  of  real  est&te,  unproductive $116, 830  60 

111  vested  fiisds  and  bills  i-eceivable  for  Professorshipa,  scholarsbipa,  etc 90*.  501  00 

In  all 1336,441  41 

Less  debts *. 3&,S3B  19 

Estimated  value  of  assets $300,  CW  4t 

Income  from  all  sources  about  |15, 000  for  the  year. 
No  tuition  or  room  rent  cbarKe<l«  r 


THE  BAPTIST  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  AT  CHICAGO. 
[Statement  by  G.  W.  Nokthrup,  D.  D.,  President.) 

This  Institution  commenced  operations  Octobers,  1867.  It  now  has  four  instructors  and  fifty  stu 
dents.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  Systematic  Theology,  Church  History  and  Cbarch  IHdity, 
Biblical  Interpretation  and  Exegesee,  Homlletics  and  Pastoral  Duties.  It  has  a  ScandmaviaD  depart- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  those  speaking  the  Danish  and  Swedish  languages.  Tuition  and  room  rest  are 
free.  The  students  mcmage  the  boarding  department  under  the  direction  of  a  Matron,  ao  that  |ph4 
board  is  furnished  at  ftH)m  |2  25  to  |3  00  per  week. 

Seminary  building  and  grounds  are  valued  at |t3.0M 

Other  real  estate 15,  Oi» 

Endowment  fund ^,000 

Annual  income S.  000 

G.  W.  Northrap,  D.  D.,  President;  G.  3.  Bailey,  D.  D.,  Secretary  of  Theological  Union 


UNITED  PRESBYTEKIAN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  OF  THE  NORTHWEST. 

MONMOUTH,  ILLINOIS.  j 

[Statement  by  Alexander  Touno,  D.  D.,  President.) 

In  compliance  with  your  circular,  the  following  statement  is  furnished  : 

The  United  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Northwest  has  no  real  estate.  Th«rei»a 
subscription  to  an  endowment  fund  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  a  part  of  which  is  oo11eete<d  and  ia- 
vested,  and  interest  is  paid  on  the  nncoUected  subscriptions.  The  interest  on  these  funds  and  snV 
scriptions,  and  contributions  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wiacoiisui,  Mia-' 
ueffota,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  amounting  to  twenty-six  hundred  dollars  yearly,  snpport  thai 
Seminary.  The  course  of  study  extends  through  three  years.  There  are  now  enrolled  twraty-OBt 
students— ten  of  the  first  year,  five  of  the  second,  and  six  of  the  third.  Seventeen  of  theiie  ar«  H^A- 
lege  graduates  in  Arts,  and  three  more  will  receive  the  same  degree  at  the  next  commencement.  Tht 
course  of  study  id  as  follows  :• 

Theology— Didactic,  Polemic,  Practical  and  Pastoral 

Hermenentics,  including  the  etymological  study  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  text.  Chronolo^.  H#> 
brew,  Greek  aid  Roman  Antiquities  ;  Sacred  Geography  ;  the  Natural  History  of  the  Script ums  :  tte 
Principles  of  Biblical  Interpretation  and  Criticism,  and  all  kindred  subjects  snitecl  to  make  ntudfi 
able  interpreters  of  the  li^ord  of  God. 

The  History  of  the  Church — in  its  organization  and  development  imder  the  econamy  of  th«  < 
Testament  and  the  New,  as  stated  in  the  Scriptures  ;  the  connection  of  Sacred  and  Profaiie 
the  rise,  progress  and  results  of  doctrines,  discipline  and  practice. 

Sacred  Rhetoric— in  its  oonnecUon  with  elocution  and  the  composition  and  delivery  of 
gud  the  oratorical  work  of  the  Christian  Ministry. 
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In  all  theae  departments  the  beat  aTailable  authors  are  used  aa  text  and  reference  books,  supple- 
moated  b;  comments  and  lectnres  of  the  Professors.  The  fullest  inquiry  is  encouraged  on  the  part  of 
the  student,  and  the  design  of  the  Profesaors  is  to  have  the  intellect  and  heart  developed  hy  the  exer- 
dae  of  the  student's  own  powers.    There  are  three  profesaors— 

Alexander  Young,  D.  B.,  LL.  D.,  Profeaaor  of  Theology  in  all  its  depai-tments,  and  filling  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Sacred  Bhetoric. 

A.  IL  Blach,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Hermeneutics. 

John  Scott,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Eodeeiastical  History  and  Church  Govemment. 

Lectures  on  special  topics  are  delivered  by  ministers  and  others,  under  the  direction  Mid  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Faculty,  and  aU  proper  means  are  used  to  make  efficient  workers  in  teaching,  main- 
taining, defending  and  extending  Christian  truth. 

As  in  Theological  Seminaiies,  generally,  there  is  no  charge  for  tuition  here,  and  students  of  all 
Evsngdical  Churches  are  on  an  equality  of  privilege  with  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  ministry 
in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  Seminary  Library  contains  2,250  volumes,  and  students  have  the  free  use  of  the  Library  of  the 
Momnouth  College,  and  the  Warren  County  Library— in  all,  upwards  of  5,000  volumes. 

As  long  as  the  Seminary  is  continued  in  Monmouth  the  rent  of  property  donated  by  Wm.  P.  Pressly , 
JEiM)..  of  Monmouth— 4ibout  |400  00  annually— must  be  used  for  the  increase  of  the  Library. 


EVANSTOK  COLLEGE— FOR  LADIES. 
[Statement  by  Fkancbs  B.  Willakd,] 

This  institution  is  the  ladies  department  of  the  Korthwestem  University.  Its  students  are  instruc 
ted  there  and  share  all  the  benefits  of  its  laige  endowment.  Apart  from  this  the  College  owns  real 
estate  worth  about  $90,000,  and  wIU,  within  a  year,  complete  a  building  worth  |7S,000. 

There  are  in  all  departments  300  pupils. 

Tuition  |10  per  term  -,  three  terms  per  year. 

This  is  an  institution  unique  in  that  its  affldrs  are  controlled  by  a  board  of  lady  trustees,  Mid  that  its 
president  is  a  lady,  and  that  the  co-education  idea  is  here  carried  out  to  the  fallest  extent ;  gentlemen 
and  ladies  associated  in  classes;  no  separate  literary  societies ;  ladies  on  staff  of  the  College  paper,  etc. 
The  system  of  discipline  is  that  of  sel/-govemmenty  entirely  dlfllsrent  from  the  usual  method  and  en- 
tirely sacceasful. 


ILLINOIS  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 
[Statement  by  W.  H.  DkMottb,  A.  M.,  President. 

The  Illinois  Female  CoUege,  located  at  Jacksonville  is.  as  its  name  imports,  an  institution 
of  high  grade  exclusively  for  young  women.  It  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Illinois  Conference 
of  the  M.  £.  Church,  but  is  largely  patronized  outside  of  that  denomination.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
schools  of  its  grad^  chartered  by  tiie  State;  and  has  enjoyed  continuous  prosperity  since  its  organi- 
sation. 

It  is  at  present  udder  the  presidency  of  W.  H.  DeMotte,  A.  M.,  who  is  assisted  by  a  full  corps  of 
eompetent  teachers  and  artists.  The  aim  la  to  make  it  more  than  simply  a  »ehool  for  intellectual  train- 
ing, a  Aonsa  where  everything  pertaining  to  the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  welfare  of  the  student 
receives  due  attrition. 

The  school  is  divided  into  the  following  departments:  Literary,  Music,  Art  and  Business,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  pursued  in  connection  or  separately,  as  is  thought  best. 

Vol.  n— 51 
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The  attendanoe  Ust  year 

SaniotB - » 

Junlora. il 

Sophomores 9 

Freahmen a 

Preparatory TJ 

Muaic 141 

Art « 

Total , aa 

Counted  twice IIT 

In  attendance lUi 

Expenaea  of  atudents  per  year  are- 
Board  and  tuition  in  literary  department 

Muaic,  vocal  or  instrumental $50  tolNI 

Art,  ftom V •»  to  99 

Tuition  of  day  stndants,  from |M  to  •• 

The  building  erected  two  years  ago  in  place  of  that  destroyed  by  fire,  ia  well  adayted  to  BMac  tht 
wanta  of  the  school ;  and  increased  flMsilities  are  alferded  by  recent  additions  to.the  cabinet  and 
of  philosophical  and  astronomical  and  atomicsl  apparatus. 


AT.ifTOA    COLLEGS-QBBSNVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 

[Statement  by  John  B.  Whitb,  President.] 

In  compliance  with  the  act  ot  July  1, 187S,  I  have  the  honor  to  aubmit  the  following 
Real  estate  of  AlmiraCoUege 9H,9m 


Other  property 10,* 

Income  fh>m  all  sources 11, 

Number  teachers ft 

Number  pupils lO 

Annual  expenae  of  boazd  and  tuition $174 

The  College  has  two  departmenta— the  Normal  and  Collegiate.    There  is  such  a  tendency  in 

to  pass  over  Imperfectly  the  primary  branches,  that  we  hare  been  compelled  to  maintain  a 

■ 

where  a  thorough  and  model  drill  in  these  can  be  had. 

The  collegiate  course  embraces  four  years.  The  studies  for  two  years  about  the  aaBie  aa  ia  tm 
freshmen  and  sophomore  classes  of  colleges.  In  the  remainder  of  the  course  studies  are  puaaM 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  development  of  woman,  both  in  the  higher  departments  of  knowledga.  aM 
in  the  ornamental  and  especially  in  the  industrial  arts. 


JACESONYILLB  FK1£ALB  AOABEMY. 

[Statement  by  Gilbkst  Thatsr,  President] 

Please  find,  below,  statement  showing  'amount  of  academic  property,  etc,  for  year  ending  J 

1873: 

Value  of  grounds  and  building $SA. 

Value  of  philosophical  and  chem.  apparatua 

Value  of  school  library ^..    i. 

Yearly  income  tmrn  tuition % 

Number  of  instructors 13 

Kesiden  t  graduates 5 
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5amb«r  popiU  Mnior  clau 35 

'•  Jaoior  dau 40 

"    Beoond  year 33 

*•   flretyear 30 

"   preparatory  department. 41 

"    poTsuing  special  studies  not  Included  in  above 33 

CkMiBimtminentalmasto 100 

Chit  in  Tocal  culture 43 

ChM  in  painting 26 

Chnin  drawing 18 

^W  in  Latin 32 

CliMiiiFrsBoh..'. , '. 9 

ChMiaGennao 3 

CbH  in  ornamental  work 41 


ST.  ANGELAS  ACADEMY— MORRIS. 

[Statement  by  Sister  Fkancbs,  Superintendent,] 

Owns  in  real  esUte $13,000 

Bass  yearly  income  of  tuition 10,000 

There  are  10  instructors,  60  boarding  pupils  in  the  Academy,  and  100  day  pupils  in  a  Parochial  school. 
In  th«  Academy  there  are  about  30  pupils  in  each  class,  and  30  in  the  day  school.  All  the  higher  Eng- 
iiah  bianohes,  with  Mathematics,  German,  Drawing  and  Oil  Painting,  are  taught  in  the  Academy,  and 
mlj  the  oouunon  branches  in  the  day  school.  Books  in  use—Hart's  Rh,etoric  and  Literature,  Davies 
far  Mathematics,  Quaokenbos'  Natural  History,  Hitehcock's  Physiology,  Fredel's  Ancient  and  Modem 
BiMsry,  Goodrich's  U.  S.  History,  Tenny's  Natural  History. 

Bosrd  and  TnlUon,  per  scholastic  year,  fSOO. 


SEMINARY  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART-CHICAGO. 
[Statement  furnished  by  the  Religions  ef  the  Sacred  Heart.] 

Hm  jjnprovementa  designed  will,  when  completed,  render  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  localities  of 

^  West,  while  an  experience  of  more  than  five  years  has  proved  beyond  doubt  the  salubrity  of  the 

JkMtioo.    TheboOdings  also  have  been  recently  enlarged  and  provided  with  every  improvement 

lUeh  modem  art  can  devise  for  the  insurance  of  health  and  comfort.    The  pupils  take  daily  exercise 

t  the  open  air  whan  the  weather  permits,  while  a  oompleto  caliathonic  i^paratns  for  indoor  exercise 

■tributes  to  the  promotion  of  bodily  strength  and  gnice  of  movemeit. 

The  French  language,  as  well  as  the  German,  is  taught  by  natives  of  the  respective  oountiet,  which 

■hies  the  pnpila  to  acquire  the  pure  accent  in  these  languages. 

*il  sslate.  inehiiUng  buildings $150,000 

tiUHies 40.000 

(■d  and  Tuitlan,  the  only  income,  perannum 18,000 

Mtkn  In  the  Pazochlal  school  from  nothing  to  $1  per  month  (optional). 

■Bber  of  teacbers  and  officers 30 

■Mber  of  pupUa  In  the  Seminary 130 

nib«  in  Parochial  school 850 

■■bar  in  French  course 100 

■aibarin  German  conme 20 

Reading  room,  with  Library  for  the  uso  of  the  pupils,  3, 500  volumes ;  one  Litoiary  association,  regu- 

liy  organised. 
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MT.  CARROLL  SEMINART— MT.  CARROLL. 
[Statement  by  Mrs.  F.  A.  W.  Shimkb,  Principal  and  Proprietor.] 

This  Institution  was  incorporated  by  legislatiye  enactment  in  1853.  Founded  by  Frances  A.  Wooi 
(now  Mrs.  Shimer),  and  Miss  C.  M.  Gregory,  in  1853.  For  thirteen  years  both  sexes  wore  received.  It , 
at  length  iMoame  necessary  to  limit  the  number  in  some  way,  and  it  was  decided  to  refuse  geoUeoa 
students,  making  it  a  school  for  young  ladies  exclusively.  Miss  Gregory  sold  her  interest  and  reUnd 
from  the  Institution  in  1869.  Mrs.  Shimer  becoming  sole  Principal  and  Proprietor,  continues  U>  osb- 
duct  it  with  eminent  success.  The  number  of  studmts  having  increased  with  unprecedented  n^iJitf . 
the  past  two  years,  the  Seminary  building  is  becoming  so  crowded  as  to  be  inadequate  to  meet  tht 
wants  jof  the  school. 

The  number  of  students  for  the  current  year,  about  200.    Number  of  teachers,  15.    Thecooiseef 
study  is  extended  and  complete.    Music  and  Punting  are  made  prominent. 

\ 


NORTHWESTERN  GERMAN-ENGLISH  NORMAL  SCHOOI^-GALENA. 

[Statement  by  J.  Webnu,  Principal.] 

According  to  my  duty  as  principal  of  this  school,  I  submit  the  following  report: 

Name  of  Institution:  Northwestern  Gorman-English  Normal  School,  under  protection  of  the  N.  W.' 

German  M  E.  Conference. 

Property :  House,  grounds  and  apparatus |iH,  3Sl  % 

Income :  Endowment,  nothing 

Tuition 93L3Ad 

Books fill 

--' 

Total  income |3;,'i66  fl 

Number  of  Instructors:  Six  gentlemen. 

Ladies.        Geot.       Tocri 

Number  of  students  in  Normal  department :  three  years'  course 3  7  1^ 

two  years' course 11  34  ^ 

one  year  course 81  41  4 

preparatory  course 18  35  l| 

ModelSchool 1 13  girls.     30  boj-s.      I 

Branch    **    S8  19  4 

Grand  total ^ 

Tuition,  per  term  of  10  weeks : 

Normal  Department H 

Preparatory  Deimrtment. .  .IV '. C 

Model  Department— A  class S 

•*  "  B  class 4 

**  •*  Cohiss S 

Extras: 

Instrumental  Music 

Bookkeeping 

Drawing v 


It  «  <  (  It 

II  II  II  t  I 

II  It  II  II 

II  II 


1 
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Mcdonough  normal  and  scienxific  college. 

[Statement  by  D.  B&iKcn,  Princiiml.] 

The  following  is  a  report,  as  reqaired  by  law,  of  the  MoDonoagh  Normal  anil  Scientific  College : 
Value  of  real  estate  owned  by  corpoxution nothing 


•  t 


Amount  of  other  property  owned  by  corporation 

Amount  of  income , Tuition  only. 

Number  of  Instructors 3 

Number  of  Students  past  year 175 

Terms  of  Tuition : 

Common,  per  yeu- |80  00 

Higher,  '•       25  00 

The  course  of  instruction  is  intended  to  be  thorough,  attended  with  firequent  reTiews. 
There  is  a  course  of  three  years  beyond  the  common  branches. 

IFlve  graduated  last  year.    Five  or  six  are  expected  to  graduate  at  our  next  commencement 
TTe  supply  with  t^eachers  very  many  of  the  schools  of  McDonough  county,  and  many  of  those  in  our 
neighboring  counties. 

Religious  exercises  are  held  morning  and  evening.    The  Bible  is  read  and  its  principles  of  morality 
are  enforced. 

Our  people  have  not  yet  moved  in  the  endowment  of  the  Institution.    That  event  is  anticipated. 
We  have  in  our  Library,  the  34  volumes  of  American  Encyclopedia  and  other  reference  books  access- 
ible to  the  students.    Some  Philosophical  apparatus  is  used. 
The  school  building  and  other  property,  as  grounds,  etc.,  are  mostly  private  property. 


MORRIS  CLASSIC  INSTITUTE,  MORRIS,  GRUNDY  COUNTY. 

[Statement  by  N.  C.  Dougherty,  Principal.] 

This  Institution  was  opened  September,  1869,  and  has  now,  November,  1873,  passed  the  first  term  of 
its  fourth  year.  It  is  designed  to  be  a  select  school,  in  which  a  limited  number  of  pupils  shall  have 
opportunity  of  thorough  instruction  in  English,  classical  and  mathematical  knowledge.  In  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  object,  pupils  are  prejmred  for  admission  into  any  specified  College  in  our  State 
or  country',  or  they  are  taught  in  regular  course  in  such  branches  of  study  as  will  fit  them  for  imme- 
medlate  entrance  upon  business  pursuits.  The  school  has  supplied  our  State  with  07  teachers.  The 
present  principal  is  the  founder  and  sole  proprietor.  Besides  the  preparatory,  there  are  two  courses  of 
study,  the  scientific  and  classic. 

The  f urn  i  tnre  is  valued  at 13, 500  00 

Annmal  income  fh)m  tuition 5,000  00 

Number  of  regular  teachers 3 

Pupils  in  fourth  class 15 

Pupils  in  third  class 30 

Pupils  in  second  class 't 80 

Pupils  in  first  class 45 

The  first  occupies  two  years,  and  the  second  four  years. 


GERMAN  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  SCHOOL,  AT  ADDISON,  DuPAGE  COUNTY. 

[Statement  by  Hskry  Bartuno,  Principal.] 

Thin  school  was  organized  January  14, 1849,  and  incorporated  February  4,  1853.    It  is  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Congregation,  at  Addison,  DuP;ige  oounty,  Hlinots. 
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EsHmaUd  value  of  Seal  Uttatc—Thirtj  acres  of  land,  worth,  with  buildinga,  »boat  IS.OOO.  Thu 
Bchool  has  no  other  funds  and  endowments  besides  the  yevly  income.  The  yearly  inc<mie  in  the  year 
1871  was  91160  95. 

Xurnber  qf  InttrueUtra. — Two  male  teachers. 

Numttw  of  Soholan  noir.— 195.  divided  into  three  classes.  First  class  consists  of  30 ;  the  aeoond-of 
42 ;  and  the  third  of  53  scholars. 

StudUi  pwnued,  eoune  ((f  Imtruetion,  Booktvsed,  and  termt  of  Tuitum.--Th9  meiUnni  of  insimctiiB 

is  mostiy  the  German  language.  The  scholars  receive  instruction  in  the  German  and  English  Umgnage, 

arithmetic,  read^g  and  writing  in  German,  vocal  music,  history  of  the  world,  history  of  thie  refonaa- 

tion  of  the  ohoroh  by  Dr.  liartin  Luther,  Biblical  history,  Lutheran  catechism,  dodamation,  ottliogn- 

phy  of  German  language,  translation  from  the  English  in  the  German  language  (oral  and  written). 

*  

The  books  used  ave:    Holy  Bible,  catechism  of  Br.  Martin  Luther  and  Conrad  Dietrich,  Huebner's 

Biblisohe  gesohiohten,  Biblische  gosohichte  fuer  oborklassen,  singing  and  prayer  book,  German  readen 
German  primer,  Lindmann'A  and  Dr.  Duemling's  arithmetio,  Fick*s  Luthorbuch,  Alms  method  to 
learn  the  Eng^sh  language,  and  calligraphische  musterhefte  ftier  deutsche  schrifL  Conne  of  m- 
strnction  is  generally  from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  Terms  of  tuition :  Yearly,  six  doQan  for 
each  child ;  but  if  any  one  has  more  than  two  children  attending  school,  the  third  pays  $3  and  the 
fourth  is  free.  In  addition  to  this,  the  members  of  this  school  contribute  yeariy  volantazily.  TUi 
school  is  connected  since  1858  with  the  district  school  at  Addison,  HI.,  district  Xo.  5,  in  the  foUowiBf 
manner:  Whenever  a  child  is  so  far  advanced  that  it  can  read  German,  it  attends  both  schools  alter- 
nately half  a  day  each.  The  medium  of  instruction  is  here  entirely  the  English  language^  The 
branches  taught  in  the  English  school  are:  Arithmetic  (written  and  mental),  reading  and  writing  in 
English,  translation  fh>m  the  German  in  the  English  language  (oral  and  written),  geography,  htatocy 
of  Ithe  United  States,  grammar,  vocal  music,  orthography  and  the  elements  of  astronomy,  botaaj, 
zoology,  natural  philosophy,  physiology.  The  schools  are  kept  10  months  every  year.  In  this  wi^  we 
think  to  secure  our  children  an  education  in  the  German  and  English  languages. 


PEORIA  GERMAN  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

[Statement  of  Robbbt  Robkoten,  M.D.J 

1.  Real  estate  :  One  school-house  (a  large  brick  building,  erected  in 4863),  with  the  oorrMpondiajc 
lot,  unencumbered.    Value  from  $1,000  to  |1,100. 

2.  Other  fund^  and  endowments :  None. 

3.  Yearly  income :  It  mainly  depends  on  the  tuition  fee,  which  varies  according  to  the  number  of 
pupils.  In  the  average,  it  may  amount  to  $1,000.  The  deficiency  which  necessarily  thus  arises,  m 
covered  by  the  exertions  and  tree  contributions  of  the  members  of  this  association. 

4.  Number  of  olassee  :  At  present  there  are  two  classes,  with  their  proper  snlMliviaiODa. 

5.  Number  of  teachers :  Two  male  teachers  (German),  and  one  female  teacher  (American). 

6.  Salaries  of  teaohera:  $800  each  male  teacher.  The  lady  teacher,  instructing  only  «ix  houa  p«r 
week,  receives  $300  per  year.  In  some  years,  when  the  finances  allowed  it^  the  principal  teachen  bav« 
an  extra  voluntary  gratification,  respectively  of  $50  and  $100  each. 

7.  Tuition  fee :  In  the  Upper  Class  it  is  $4^  and  in  the  Lower  Class  $3.  quarterly.  On  aooonnt  of 
the  vacancy  in  autumn,  only  two  months  are  charged  for  that  season. 

8.  Number  of  pupils:  About  300,  but  subject  to  fluctuations— the  smallest  number  in  i>iimwr 
Term,  August  and  September. 

The  pupils  are  about  equally  divided  in  both  classes. 
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THE  THEOLOGICAL  MELANCHTON  SEMINARY  OF  THE  GERMAN  EVANGELICAL 
SYNOD  OF  THE  WEST.  AT  ELMHURST,  DuPAGE  COUNTY. 

rStetement  by  J.  Zqocbbuamn.] 

1.  Value  of  the  property :  Thirty  ftores  of  land,  with  good  buildings  (including  a  bnildlng  which  ia 
in  oonne  of  erection),  value  at  flS,  000 ;  the  whole  HO,  000. 

2.  Funds :    None ;  nudntained  by  free  i^fte  of  the  Synod,  to  which  the  Seminary  belongs. 

3.  Number  of  teachers  :  Two,  aided  by  older  pupils.  Inspector,  Carl  Krans ;  and  Fred.  Kranz 
Prolbssor. 

3.  Nfimber  of  pupils :  35,  and  besides  18  haTe  been  r^eeted  on  aooount  of  want  of  room ;  of  which 
10  have  decided  to  become  teachers,  S4  ministers,  and  1  nndedded. 

Branches  of  Instruction:  Religion— Bible  stories,  oateehisms,  German,  Latin,  Greek,  English,  geo- 
graphy, history,  arithmetic,  geometry,  common  arithmetic,  school  knbwledge— methodic,  dialectic, 
catheoetio ;  drawing,  writing,  singing,  theory  of  music— organ,  piano  and  yiolin  instruction. 

Pupils  pay  yearly  for  board  and  tuition  |1  50.    Those  who  are  unable  to  pay  are  not  rejected. 


EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  TEACHERS'  SEMINARY,  ADDISON,  DuPAGE  COUNTY. 

[Statement  by  T.  C.  W.  UNMiiAMM,  Prineipal.] 

This  Seminary  is  the  property  of  the  German  ETangettcal  Lutheran  Synod  of  Missouri,  Ohio  and 
other  States,  and  its  design  is  to  afford  a  training  school  for  teachers  for  the  parochial  schools  with  that 
Synod.  None^but  male  members  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church  are  admitted  as  students.  Tuition 
and  rooms  are  free,  and  in  some  instances  other  ezf^hnses  are  paid. 

The  students  reeeire  instruction  in  the  English  and  German  languages,  in  geography,  mathematics, 
writing,  drawing,  composition,  music  (Tocal,  organ,  piano,  violin),  natural  history,  physics,  history, 
BiUe  blstory,  exegesis,  catechism  and  symbolical  books.  No  student  is  admitted  before  confirmation, 
said  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years;  and  also,  now,  that  is  above  SS  years. 

Years  occupied  in  regular  course  of  study 1 5 

Nnmber  of  pupils  passing  a  full  course 40 

partial  course 45 

••  **     graduating  during  the  year 25 

Whole  numberof  graduates  since  the  organization  of  the  Institution 200 

Sumber  of  professors  and  instructors. 3 

Value  or  buildings,  furniture  and  ground |SO,000 

Homber  of  ▼olnmes  in  libraries 6,000 

Vafaieof  apparaitus 115  00 

Averse®  of  total  annual  expenses  per  student flOO  to  130 

Biate  of  anp"*^  commencement,  September  1. 


YOUNG  LADIES»  ATHEN.EUM  AND  THE  ILLINOIS  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC, 

JACKSONVILLE. 

[Statement  by  W.  D.  Sahdbbs,  D.  D.,  Superintendent] 

The  Athensum,  as  to  its  essential  characteristics,  remains  as  reported  in  your  seventlj^  report,  in 
leSB.  Its  mosieal  department  has  undergone  an  important  modification.  As  an  outgrowth  of  this  de< 
■■rtmflnt^  the  Illinois  Conservatory  of  Music  has  been  established  at  a  cost  of  over  #90,000.  The  aim 
^  A  College  of  Music,  with  full  corps  of  distinguished  European  and  Atperioan  professors,  furnishing 
lactmction  in  singing,  and  on  every  string  and  wind  instrument,  and  in  every  department  of  theor 
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and  practice,  and  at  muck  less  than  the  usual  cost.    The  Conservatory  has  proved  a  great  succesa.  It 
has  now  an  attendance  of  about  200  pupils. 

The  Athenffium  property  has  cost,  including  its  fixtures,  over  130,000.    The  Athenieum  and  Comer 
vatory,  over  $40,000.    The  yearly  income  of  both  is  about  118,000.    The  number  of  instructon  In  the 
AtiieuBBum  is  17— twelve  ladies  and  five  gentlemen.    The  number  of  teachers  in  the  Conaerratorr  u 
six.    The  average  attendance  of  the  Athonsum  has  been  about  175.    The  books  used  and  the  stadm 
pursued  are  those  generally  used  In  first-class  Colleges  for  young  ladies. 

I  beg  leave  to  emphasize  our  conviction  that  the  peculiarities  set  forth  in  your  seventh  report,  w 
constituting  the  Athenaeum  system,^are  founded  in  reason.  We  believe  our  new  method  a  great  ad* 
vance  upon  the  ordinary  methods,  and  well  worth  the  candid  examination  of  all  who  valne  thoroofb 
ness,  without  routine,  and  who  believe  in  the  possibility  of  improvements  in  edncati<Hial  methods. 


BKTTIE-STXJABT  INSTITUTE,  SPRINGFIELD. 

[Statement  by  Mrs.  M.  McKer  HoiiEa,  PiincipaL] 

f  The  Bettie-Stuart  Institute,  of  Springfield,  IlL,  now  one  of  the  most  prosperous  female  SeminariM 
in  the  State,  was  organized  in  1868,  by  Krs.  M.  HcKee  Homes,  with  about  forty  pupila,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  year  this  number  was  increased  to  seventy-five. 

In  1869  an  association  of  enterprising  and  public-spirited  gentlemen  obtained  a  charter,  and  pfo^  . 
cured  property  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school,  which  is  valued  at  forty  thousand  doUara.   Tfas 
furniture  and  apparatus  cost  something  over  six  thousand  dollars  more.    In  no  Lustitution  in  tlie  hei 
is  the  standard  of  education  held  higher,  and  in  but  few  are  the  facility  for  attaining  that  ataadaEi 
more  complete.  • 

Three  classes  have  been  graduated,  some  of  whose  members  hold,  at  this  time,  deservedly  high  ^ 
ces  as  teachers. 

Latin,  German,  French,  Italian  and  SpanUh  are  carefdily  taught  by  competent  inatructoi«.  T«» 
native  German  and  two  native  French  teachers,  three  of  whom  are  resident  in  the  fjamily,  rcadv  it 
unnecessary  that  young  ladies  should  be  sent  to  Europe  to  acquire  a  practical  knowled^re  of  the  aioi' 
em  languages. 

The  music  department,  under  a  professor  of  acknowledged  ability,  is  equal  to  any  in  the  amaOj^ 
The  attendance  is  constantly  increasing.    Fourteen  teachers  and  lecturers  are  now  employed. 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOIWNSHIPS. 


1  87  »• 


[S24) 


[5M1 


11 

K 
II 

1  a 

i  s 


i 

1 

k 

i 

If 

i 

1 

1- 
1 

1 
[ 

1 

1 

a. 
s 

1 

\i 

1 

1 

:  e- 
:  t 

I 

{626J 


406 


Bomo 


Kame  or  Doinber  of  tlie 
townahip. 


4  B.,  B.  9  W 

5  9 

6  9 

7  9 

4  3 

5  3 

6  3 

7  8 

4  4 

5  4 

6  4 

7  4 

5  5 

6  5 

ToM 


887 
405 
836 
190 


770 
367 
133 
447 
387 


138 

00 
119 


4,830 


I 

8 


8 

7 
9 
9 
7 
5 
8 
4 
5 
7 
5 
3 
9 
9 


79 


II 

Pa 

I 
I 


1,071 

1,133 

964 

970 

746 

1,057 


785 
944 
061 
400 
950 
964 


9,085 


584 
100 
538 

505 

145 


309 

938 

196 

34 

76 


4,144 


r 


5 

7 
9 
9 
6 
4 
6 
4 
6 
8 
3 
9 
1 
1 


64 


I 
I 

§ 


3 

4 
9 


1 
15 

7 
9 
3 
3 
3 
9 
9 
8 


SO 


f 


S 
7 
9 
9 
7 
5 
8 
4 
5 
7 
5 
3 
9 
9 


71 


71 


I 


I 

1 
3 
4 
4 
I 
1 


BOOSE 


Flora 

Bolvidere.. 
Caledonia.. 
ICanohester 

Spring 

Boniia 

Boone 

LeRoy 

Total 


408 
1,899 
479 
407 
980 
960 
554 
399 

11 

11 

U 

8 

8 

8 

10 

8 

1,540 
1,890 
1,936 
1,848 
1,144 
1,507 
1,474 
1,910 

459 
879 
447 
343 
940 
394 
409 
413 

6 
7 
10 
3 
7 
6 
9 
5 

17 
97 
13 
19 
11 
11 
14 
11 

U 

11 
U 
8 
8 
8 
10 
8 

10 

10 

10 

8 

8 

8 

M 

6 

3 
5 
4 

5 

...... 

% 

S 

4,000 

75 

19.518 

3,507 

53 

116 

75 

79 

BEOWH 


1  N^  B.  9  W 

1  3 

1  4 

18  1 

1  9 

1  3 

1  4 

9  9 

9  3 

9  4 

Total 


193 

9 

961 

183 

9 

9 

1 

439 

5 

660 

495 

6 

5 

" 

9 

480 

5 

760 

480 

4 

9 

76 

1 

160 

60 

1 

460 

6 

687 

434 

5 

3 

1,096 

7 

1,840 

015 

7 

630 

8 

1,9» 

608 

10 

5 

4 

589 

7 

1,039 

550 

3 

f 

453 

6 

791 

547 

4 

3 

444 

8 

1,195 

613 

9 

8 

SI 

3 

4,868 

54 

8,096 

4,885 

55 

40 

54 

91 

CODOTT. 

407 

5271 

t 
1 

ft 

i  s 
if 

s. 

1 

'if 

I 
I 

1 

1? 
fl 

It 

^        1 
t 

1 

1 

a 

1 

s 

IS 

to 

Vi 

*K1 
3M 

TO         S,BM            333 

1 

(  5281 


408 


'll' 


I 


BUBEAF 


Knmber  of 
6  and  91 . . 

:  % 

^ 

1 
a 

r 

r 

!2S 

a 

1 

I? 

rs 

0 

ISfamt  or  number  of  the 
townahlp. 

• 

• 

;  e 

sr 

1 

■ 

4 

1 
1 

if 

_ 

\ 

1 

[ 

ft 
• 
• 

1 

1 

sr 

• 
• 

11 

r 

} 

i 

I. 

?: 

1 

4 

5 
3 

1 
3 

1 

■  •  ■ 

4 

•  a  • 

1 

s 

4 
4 
4 
5 
3 
3 
1 
4 
4 
3 

4' 

• 

Pairfleld 

170 
434 
446 
389 
468 
378 
157 
263 
299 
475 
459 
489 
373 
815 
548 
,440 
431 
398 
309 
301 
638 
387 
05 
281 
148 

7 
8 
9 
9 
9 
8 
3 
10 
7 
0 
8 
7 

!?♦ 

13 

10 

7 

9 

7 
10 
11 
10 

9 

11 
3 

760 

1,144 
1,251 
1,338 
1,907 
1,188 

400 
1,489 
1,165 
1,540 
1,563 
8.054 
1,531 
1,738 
2,442 

3, 782           1, 
1,209 
2,054 
1,694 
1,509 
1,463 
1.138 

308 
1,663 

528 

949 
316 
363 
305 
403 
315 
78 
343 
297 
428 
313 
280 
314 
700 
540 
067 
331 
381 
448 
251 
548 
300 
130 
854 
187 

5 
4 

8 
9 

10 
5 
4 
7 
4 
8 
7 
7 

13 
6 
8 
6 
6 
7 
6 
4 
5 
5 
1 
8 
8 

10 
18 

8 

7 
18 
10 

8 
18 
10 
13 

8 
18 

8 
17 
91 
16 

7 

6 
10 
17 
13 
90 

3 
11 

3 

7 

8 

9 

9 
19 

8 

3 
10 

7 

9 

8 

7 

X? 

13 
10 

7 

9 

7 
10 
13 
10 

8 
11 

3 

7 

8 

9 

6 
19 

7 

3      ... 
M 

7  ... 
9      ... 
8 

7 

H 
11 

19 

9 

7 

9 

7 
10 
U 
10 

8  ... 
U 

3     ... 

OreenTiUe.. --... 

Walnut 

Ohio 

Clarion 

Gold. 

MoUne 

Snreaa -.,..- 

I>over 

TU>irHTi            . .  , 

Weatfield 

Mineral 

Concord 

Wyanet 

PHnceton 1 

Selby..; 

Hall 

Neponset 

Mncofi     .     

Ariape 

XieoDortown 

Milo 

Wheatland 

Total * 10 

,588 

206^ 

36,956           8, 

933 

155 

878 

811 

9061       65 

CALHOUJr 


8  S..  £.9^ .•. 

193 
375 

31 
970 
164 
135 

77 
910 
409 
999 
943 

9 
5 

1 
4 
9 
9 
1 
3 
5 
2 
3 

936 
750 
124 
504 
243 
315 
133 
440 
785 
313 
335 

217 
830 

31 
970 
115 
106 

33 
948 
989 
166 
108 

•1 

1 
8 
8 
8 

■**3" 
3 
8 

1 

4 
1 
3 

...... 

1 

a 
""9" 

- 

i     1 

8            3        

5    !"'5 

8            4        

1    * 

0            9       

4    '      t 

9            3        

8          > 

10            9        

1 

8 

10*           3        

11            9       

19            9       

1 

13             1        

13            9        

1 

Total 

9,336 

30 

4,106 

1,747 

81 

14 

38 

89 

13 

[6301 


410 


Name  or  number  of  fhe 
township. 


Cherry  Groye. 
Blkhom  Groye 
Fair  Haren . . . 
I*reedom 

J,.<mft,  ......... 

Mt.  Carroll... 
Bock  Greek... 

Salem 

Savanna  

Shannon 

Washington . . 

Woodland 

Wysox 

York 

Total 


330 
815 
460 
880 
175 
751 
657 
499 
468 
404 
886 
463 
463 
586 


5^808 


I 


I 


7 
6 
0 
6 
6 

10 
9 

10 
4 
5 
6 
9 

13 

10 


70 


1,044 
953 
1,348 
1,135 
835 
1,573 
1,436 
1,>18 

wVD 

800 

927 

1,562 

8,087 

1,789 


17, 413 


r 

O 

8 

I 


371 


448 
868 
161 
730 
603 
433 
305 
475 
161 
550 
444 
435 


5,708 


7 
5 
6 
4 
7 
7 
8 
6 
8 
4 
4 
U 
15 
5 


91 


I 


o 

I 

§ 


7 
8 

18 

8 

6 

15 

14 

0 

11 

9 

8 

13 

13 

81 


GASBOLL 


f 


s 

I 

I 

I 


154 


7 

6 

9 

7 

6 

11 

9 

10 

8 

5 

4 

10 

13 

10 


109 


fa 
I? 

•o 

o 

B 


fi 


t 
Si 

I? 


10 


m  — 

C6 


:  ■ 

:! 

•  s 

it 


• 

Ci 

T 

17N-  B.  8W 

817 
165 

88 
839 
844 
850 
554 
866 

10 
338 
350 

58 

U5 

1,^ 

61 

5 
4 
1 
5 
9 
3 
6 
5 

784 

604 

180 

1,075 

1,335 

490 

8,940 

910 

196 
105 

41 
847 
436 

74 
981 
838 

3 
6 

1 
5 
8 
3 
9 
5 

3 

8 
1 
4 
4 
1 
•  8 
3 

18      B   

1 

"i 

1 

...... 

1 

io      8   

17       9   

18       9   

19       9   

17      10   

18      10   

10      10 

17      11   

7 
7 
8 
5 
3 
1 

1,056 
994 
864 
679 

1,716 
190 

868 
868 

40 
179 
439 

68 

8 
5 

"5* 
1 
8 

5 

8 
8 
1 
9 

K 

a. 

1 
t 

18      11   

19      11   

17      18   

18      18   

17      13   

IVHal.., 

4,809 

63 

13,086 

3,181 

55 

45 

61 

If 


COimTT. 


1506 

307 
615 
419 
967 
790 
738 
0S8 
9W 
«3 
390 
496 
576 
715 


I7.4SO 


1806 

423 
619 
105 
968 
454 
1,009 
917 
193 
681 
947 
543 
576 
734 


411 


[631] 


16,904 


^ 


•3,197 

731 

1,969 

1,039 

641 

8,234 

7,614 

3,616 

5,404 

3,765 

497 

1,576 

2,977 

4,609 


$44,880 


•5.559 
1.689 
3,999 
2,996 
1,456 
10,053 
19,238 
3,837 
6,688 
5,850 
1.567 
3,505 
5,496 
6,656 


170,843 


r 


Of 

I 

I 

3 


•1.441 


1,034 

747 

836 

2,033 

3,110 

990 

1,196 

1,851 

563 

1,443 

1,808 

785 


117, 451 


1 

O*                  1^ 

9  ^ 

9 

Iff 

\  6 

tt 

:  cu 

3 

•1. 091           \ 

»353 

531 

97 

1,373 

189 

818 

190 

351 

80 

3,880 

949 

8.456          1, 

530 

10 

480 

1,739 

555 

1,658 

710 

476 

140 

814 

171 

1,039 

445 

3.638 

437 

•18,789       16, 

335 

I 

g 

i 


•4,877 
1,431 
3.648 
1,980 
1.449 
8,947 

10, 174 
3.139 
6.579 
5.183 
1.355 
3,773 
4.494 
5,694 


161,049 


•1.289 

358 

281 

318 

7 

1,106 

3,058 

688 

49 

677 

313 

833 

1,003 

1,033 


•9,795 


•d 


i 


•1.356 

8,509 
5,573 
800 
6,198 
5,000 
10,168 
8,000 
8,009 
7,790 
4,098 
3,306 
5,509 
4,760 


166,918 


4 


'i\ 


t 


comrrr. 


1967 
896 
140 
356 
501 
967 
S97 
403 
81 
455 
429 
141 
3S2 
878 
194 

•5.W6" 


•349 
119 

67 
950 
160 
100 
183 
171 
4 
810 
145 
148 
206 
433 

10 


•3,947 


•3,165 
1,251 
890 
3,659 
1,731 
1,714 
5,000 
1,953 

"9,936' 
1,137 
389 

1,435 

3,000 

561 


•85,880 


94, 899 
1,635 

436 
4,893 
8,636 
8,143 
6,144 
8,885 
37 
3,306 
3,879 

533 
8,461 
6,736 

810 


141, 716 


•1,436 
900 
857 

1,713 
950 
977 

8,747 

973 

18 

510 

1,410 

"*i,"3i9* 
1,040 
510 


$14,750 


$1,963 

50 

141 

844 

500 

430 

1,515 

955 

18 

1,440 

300 

403 

310 

4,068 


•13,136 


•966 

•3.TO9 

107 

1,310 

38 

436 

171 

4.159 

385 

8,297 

127 

1,563 

707 

5.590 

115 

9,376 

37 
8,101 

95 

56 

3,129 

38 

514 

151 

1,922 

649 

6,034 

30 

785 

•8»864 

•34,971 

$7,671 
714 
1,156 
7,235 
1,614 
1,968 
2,628 
1,669 
1.479 
2,710 
2,953 
1,341 
2.084 
5,890 
100 


$6,746   $40,508 


[532] 


llfl 

M3 

130 

., 

JIO 

530 

Xsn 

WM 

ij 

419 

18» 

300 

« 

M 

•s 

,} 

,J 

431 

.   leo 

980 

1 

T.SS8 

m 

18.009 

0,110     |l«     1     BD 

UJ 

413 


[533] 


COUNTY. 


II 

h 
k 

Amonnt  of  interest  on 
township  fund 

o 

§ 

g. 
p. 

5* 

a 

o 

• 
• 

il 

•d 
.^ 

a 

a 

Amonnt  paid  male  teach- 
ers  

P 

B 

Amonnt  paid  for  fuel  and 
incidental  expenses 

Total  expenses 

» 

r 

1 

•S* 

1 

1448 

•141 

•1,980 

•a.  671 

•1,631 

•375 

155 

8,523 

•149 

2,388 

315 

317 

2,491 

i  3,504 

635 

961 

320 

2,235 

1,269 

5.288 

364 

557 

1,389 

8,317 

667 

745 

157 

1,844 

473 

5,570 

550 

103 

4,243 

6,495 

2,250 

1,260 

495 

5,980 

517 

2,867 

408 

145 

2,168 

2,728 

1,077 

775 

320 

2,586 

143 

3,010 

311 

436 

2,082 

8,835 

664 

196 

60 

2,326 

509 

3,875 

499 

1,660 

2,586 

6,366 

1,653 

954 

u\ 

4,265 

2,101 

11,403 

509 

776 

4,535 

7.994 

2,184 

1,983 

5,993 

2,001 

7,316 

1.034 

750 

15,920 

34.890 

2,019 

4,264 

8,781 

25,972 

8,917 

6,493 

344 

422 

1,084 

2,581 

621 

1,034 

105 

2,051 

529 

2,908 

370 

155 

3,400 

5.663 

967 

1,043 

243 

4,815 

848 

1,590 

305 

1.530 

2,240 

802 

280 

1.376 

864 

2,150 

412 

513 

3.050 

3,983 

1,435 

ssn 

3»j202 

780 

6,196 

452 

958 

2,588 

6,012 

1,055 

1,217 

283 

5,049 

963 

8.851 

1,533 

234 

12, 672 

44,896 

2,789 

4,191 

1.504 

30,012 

14,884 

2,156 

499 

250 

2.665 

3,734 

997 

1,159 

190 

3,267 

467 

2,413 

f23 

621 

4,611 

7,917 

1,923 

1,405 

293 

6.769 

1,148 

6,361 

404 

688 

3.628 

5.432 

807 

1.275 

810 

4,427 

1,006 

7,156 

265 

1,017 

836 

3,978 

814 

339 

60 

3.444 

534 

10,000 

<13 

556 

5,174 

7,922 

1,726 

1,220 

476 

7.371 

551 

3,795 

705 

161 

il79 

5.208 

1,485 

1,350 

2S7 

3.790 

1.418 

1,566 

380 

260 

2,335 

3,545 

540 

803 

860 

3.545 

3,750 

324 

641 

2,276 

3.893 

490 

517 

63 

1.205 

2,628 

8,690 

363 

422 

2,671 

4,277 

930 

1,002 

256 

3,090 

1,187 

5,635 

60 

T2 

67 

47 

885 

250 
1,045 

116 
305 

23 

101 

142 
842 

108 
203 

720 

92 

276 

741 

38 

275 

314 

78 

172 

39 

298 

17 

3,320 

36 

275 

151 

477 

114 

31 

16 

229 

247 

4,507 

83 

549 
134 
149 

983 
1,565 
5,477 

20 

76 
1,507 
4,009 

907 

58 

1,469 

3.474 

85 

1,290 
3,363 

33 
1,201 

14,  511 

451 

1,357 

490 

2,386 

245 

107 

966 

1.648 

622 

120 

50 

1,127 

521 

2,408 

180 

867 

366 

1,465 

278 

317 

20 

987 

478 

7,390 

187 

188 

1,748 

3,515 

397 

210 

119 

3,271 

244 

2,665 

161 

187 

1,596 

2,344 

105 

510 

171 

2,263 

81 

1,598 

•13,707 

•16, 192 

•98,975 

•200,164 

133,532 

•31,604 

•11,722 

•151,949 

•48. 215 

•165, 145 

COUNTY. 


•175 
412 
354 
485 
391 
412 
190 
513 
208 
231 
ST2 
669 
SO 
478 
4,069 
Xi 
439 
143 
444 
198 
419 
346 
494 
534 


•rj2 

877 
152 
771 
363 
101 

•770 
3,034 

870 
5,706 

836 

942 
1,035 
2,449 

820 

•1,801 
6,574 
1,835 

11.650 
2.390 
2,014 
1,707 
3,793 
1,265 
1,384 
4.686 
7,129 

•232 
2,027 

994 
1,600 

903 
1,050 
1,106 
1,623 

274 

706 
1,372 
2,410 

•390 

1,050 

315 

1,600 

305 

195 

•215 

605 

73 

200 

226 

•1,324 
4,794 
1,562 

10,628 
2,  219 
1,828 
1,417 
3,794 
1,223 
1,307 
3,297 
7,004 

•83 

1,781 

274 

756 

•7.324 

10,968 

1,382 

9.640 

2,900 

186 
345 

1,007 

104 

246 

15 

26 

76 

543 

140 

330 
697 

1,800 

42 

77 

1,389 

125 

302 
1,393 

38 

1,236 
6,422 

182 

2,239 

27,130 

1,380 

1,619 

209 
2,632 

933 
3,350 
1,693 
2,342 
2,868 

436 
1.230 

9,839 
1,831 

326 
200 
470 

76 
536 
126 

66 
435 
107 
112 

49 

3,474 
28,704 
2,824 
2,058 
1,650 
4.081 
1,490 
4,646 
2,146 
3,016 
3,452 

2,284 

3,260 
1,300 
1,348 

315 
8,609 

974 
2,276 

140 
2.164 
1,858 

300 
4,1TJ 
101 
344 
225 
60 

151 
1,710 

59 
406 

71 
173 

60 
210 
192 

63 
1,805 

3,026 
27,745 
2,447 
2.154 
1,502 
3,801 
1,204 
3,728 
2,146 
2,919 
3,394 

448 
959 
591 
807 
148 
280 
65 
H)18 

8,355 

3,000 

4,234 

948 

"1,356 

3.200 

1,320 
241 
225 

1.068 

97 
59 

1,200 
1,107 

•7,373 

•71.067 

•104,783 

•32,819 

•13,538 

•6,630 

•95,833 

•0,550 

•64,546 

s 


[534] 


414 


GLASE 


I 


V 


I 


Kame  or  n  amber  of  the 
tovnahip. 


8K.. 

9 

9 

9 

9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
13 
IS 
13 
13 
18 

Total 


.11  W. 
11 
13 
13 
14 
11 
13 
13 
14 
10 
11 
13 
13 
14 
10 
11 
13 
13 
14 


si 

Mil 


100 
300 
427 
385 
349 
414 
439 
561 
684 
347 
545 
985 
470 
401 
71 
354 
361 
336 
419 


7,550 


^ 


I 
I 


1 
6 
7 
7 
5 
4 
5 
4 
8 
8 
8 
14 
7 
5 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 


97 


I 
I 


140 
809 
854 
861 
660 
496 
660 
508 
946 
333 
1,076 
1,733 
933 
668 
135 
390 
36Q 
403 
396 


13,876 


o 

f 


85 
351 
337 
295 
335 
375 
300 
533 
437 
343 
357 
749 
443 
390 

53 
355 
865 
300 
874 


6,046 


r 

1 

1 

3 

; 

r 

r 

o 

o 

o 

^ 

►% 

»^ 

> 

1 

l. 

» 

p. 

5 

1 

1 

1 

r 

g. 

s 

• 
• 

i 

• 

• 
■ 

8 

1 

5 

8 

6 

8 

4 

7 

7 

6 

7 

5 

3 

5 

3 

8 

4 

5 

8 

5 

6 

3 

4 

8 

6 

8 

3 

1 

3 

6 

6 

6 

11 

7 

9 

10 

5 

7 

5 

8 

6 

1 

1 

i 

4 

3 

1 

8 

3 

1 

3 

3 

3 

5 

3 

90 

TO 

93 

fa 

fr 

To 


■ 

:& 

•  > 

:  a 

.  e 

:P 

•  p 

•  n 


1 


4  I 
I 


5 

\\ 

W 

i 

1  ' 

1  ' 

1  I 
1  ! 


98 


CUT 


8  N.,  R.  5  E 

3  5 

4  5 

5  5 
8  6 

3  6 

4  6 

5  6 
8  7 

3  7 

4  7 

5  7 
8  8 

3  8 

4  8 

5  8 

Total 


430 

433 

546 
418 
183 
837 
383 
898 
140 
305 
490 
390 
173 
351 
458 
151 


5.985 


5 
5 
7 
8 
3 
10 
8 
5 
8 
6 
8 
5 
3 
3 
6 
3 


86 


667 
765 
933 

1,099 
340 

1,330 

1,015 
610 
361 
814 

1,040 
654 
390 
366 
776 
371 


11, 510 


867 
894 
356 
347 
688 
881 
377 
316 
118 
890 
420 
393 
133 
353 
846 
93 


5,645 


3 

4 

5 

« •••  • 

3 

3 

5 

1 

6 

1 

7 

7        3 

6 

3 

8 

i 

8 

1 

3 

1 

7 

10 

10 

i 

5 

4 

8 

B        i 

6 

1 

5 

5        ^ 

1 

1 

8 

7 

6 

6 

8 

8 

8 

5 

3 

5 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

a      1 

4 

4 

6 

5    '     ^ 

8 

8 

8 

i        1 

75 

47 

84 

63    1   > 

415 


[635] 


COUNTY. 


•5 


e 


e 

0 


1100 
391 
496 

478 

4se 

431 
491 

286 
SU 
S40 
ASO 

e» 

483 
431 
]34 
373 
389 
8SS 
340 


17.  »5 


► 

B 

o 


•47 

1980 

313 

1,035 

56 

816 

109 

533 

86 

544 

76 

578 

60 

3,743 

132 

3,903 

166 

823 

63 

1.246 

463 

5,572 

96 

665 

393 

744 

94 

169 

1,540 
694 

46 

181 

360 

13 

1,154 

13,393 

•34,809 

1163 
1.838 
3.084 
1,438 
1,184 
1,135 
1,808 
5,557 
5.006 
1,134 
3,001 
6,834 
1,537 
1,479 

390 
3.353 
1,053 

839 
3,641 


$40,850 


r 

g 

I 
I 

I 


•133 
743 

1,897 
813 
779 
519 
909 
981 

1,431 
557 

1,150 

3,133 
879 

1,073 


96 


140 
600 


i 

I 


9 


•471 
176 
143 
134 
410 
900 
397 
350 


633 

1,389 
339 

90 
315 
581 
401 
391 
766 


•107 

104 

195 

93 

45 

60 

146 


•14,535  96,884 


66 

140 

343 

87 

66 

19 

63 

61 

30 

133 


•1.985 


I 

I 
s 

S 


•134 
1,539 
1,970 
1,878 
1,148 
1,104 
1,314 
5,533 
4,663 
1,133 
3,373 
6,765 
1,360 
1.448 
390 
3,175 
834 
573 
1,810 


•37,819 


•38 

899 

114 

150 

35 

31 

84 

34 

344 

13 

739 

69 

177 

33 


177 
317 
967 
831 


•3.631 


•1.408 
3,569 

787 
1,069 
1,545 
1,178 
1,431 
1,644 
1,437 

630 
1,941 

787 
3,609 

945 


1.363 


3,561 
915 


•35,738 


COUNTY. 


•439 

•928 

•3,317 

H676 

•843 

•796 

•99 

•4.874 

•403 

•8,414 

663 

67 

1.408 

3,154 

885 

460 

170 

3,154 

1,155 

553 

906 

1,801 

3,773 

1,373 

367 

154 

3,478 

394 

1,570 

M8 

915 

1,997 

3,974 

964 

693 

814 

8,499 

474 

1,935 

944 

94 

379 

699 

467 

71 

43 

593 

107 

3.010 

849 

50 

3,503 

4.774 

1,408 

1,637 

357 

4,540 

933 

1,367 

459 

58 

9.713 

3,533 

1,603 

338 

367 

8.996 

537 

1,383 

437 

134 

1.146 

1,780 

838 

910 

106 

1,738 

93 

1,337 

907 

74 

309 

591 

843 

904 

15 

506 

83 

1,559 

461 

178 

1,531 

3,393 

720 

558 

63 

3,163 

190 

1,909 

550 

903 

1.560 

3,483 

1,354 

174 

113 

3,406 

74 

9.807 

478 

145 

1.501 

3,333 

964 

365 

83 

3,146 

185 

1,500 

910 

933 

1.003 

1,444 

4,886 

646 

19 

60 

1,444 
3.303 

4.101 

418 

316 

1,766 

984 

940 

114 

9;  683 

4.039 

501 

51 

1,110 

1,813 

614 

940 

103 

1,661 

153 

1,133 

174 

350 

563 

343 

173 

10 

554 

8 

$7,  too 

•3.945 

•35,383 

•30,763 

•14, 136 

•6,484 

•1.867 

•34,350 

•5,413 

•30,305 

T' 


[536] 


416 


CLIKTOy 


Name  or  nnmber  of  the 
township. 


IN.,  K.  1  W 

1  9 

1  3 

1  4 

1  5 
IS..  R.  5 

2  N.,  B.  1 

3  8 
3  3 
3  4 
3  5 
3  1 
;i  3 
3  3 
3  4 

Total 


301 
194 
177 
403 
378 
839 
393 
830 
393 
554 
854 
306 
861 
838 
385 


5,094 


i. 


I 
I 


5 
5 
3 
4 
4 
8 
6 
7 
6 
3 
6 
6 
3 
4 
4 


66 


660 
356 
407 
961 
616 
334 
870 
704 
855 
513 
1,365 
734 
373 
600 
533 


9,069 


r 


404 
133 
117 
195 
896 
159 
305 
468 
385 
130 
437 
306 
130 
318 
140 


3,443 


3 
3 
5 
6 
3 
6 
5 
3 
3 
3 


55 


t25 

s 


r 

? 

o 

e 

«» 

«» 

? 

8 

B 

tr 

e. 

1 

I 

s 


4 
8 
8 


5 

6 

a 


or 


« 


m 

E 

t 


3 

1 

8 
8 
1 


30 


-J 
•I 

mm 

:  s 


65 


•  I 


e 


M 

1   ' 
I 

i 

3 
1 
I 
4 


61  I  s: 


COLES 


UN.,  R.  7B 

11  8        

11  9 

11  10  and  HE. 

13  7B 

13  6        

18  9        

13  10  and  11 E 

13  14  W 

13  7B 

13  fe        

13  9        

IS  10  and  11 B. 

13  14  W 

14  7B. 

14  8        

14  9        

14  10  and  11... 

14  14W 

Charleston  (N.D.).. 
Ashniore  (S.  D.) .  . . . 

Total 


890 
661 
677 
934 

1,610 
607 
914 

1,161 
133 

1,170 

1,440 
945 


19.383 


351 

6 

4 

340 

7 

4 

853 

4 

4 

313 

5 

8 

1,413 

7 

14 

831 

4 

4 

«  334 

6 

4 

413 

9 

53 

3 

369 

10 

i 

447 

9 

4 

316 

7 

4 

368 

6 

3 

183 

5 

1 

371 

4 

a 

399 

3 

4 

155 

6 

5 

314 

3 

6 

133 

1 

8 

967 

5 

11 

105 

3 

6,604 

111 

79 

6 
6 
5 

7 
7 
9 
7 
9 
7 
9 
1 
7 
8 
5 
4 
5 
6 
4 
8 
1 
1 


115 


t ! 


(637  1 


3.384 

758 

«3 

115 

i;«3a 

»'S 

1,230 

NO 
960 

M 

I'lM 

«B 

l!l17 

l,3W) 

1.M9 

18,333 

3,113 

S,l*l 

soisos 

.\ss» 

13,084 

na 

8ft 

109 

a,3M 

i.Xl 

1,S9S 

3«a 

IM 

aimH 

im 

a,e84 

S4 

4.045 

339 

s.sso 

S,G« 

l,»T8 

sia 

3.  inn 

1385 

ili-M 

Sll 

i.ine 

ii» 

103 

3,501 

iz 

lieot) 

44fl 

jS' 

Ja?* 

64R 

ilm 

3,1M 

IN 

'5.'™ 

300 

^ 

s,m 

tow 

M) 

360 

131 

IW 

«.5sa 

4.5«3 

«a 

SS6 

1,M0 

isss 

833 

l.TOS 

19fl 

MS 

'sio 

ISO 

711 

3S 

»,M5 

K,fi13 

3.013 

1,SW 

33,467 

3.m 

* 

33 

[538( 


Name  or  namberof  Uie 
towxuliip. 


35  N.,  R.13  B.. ,.....• 

35  14&;15 

36  12    

36  13    

36  14    

36  15    

37  11     

37  12    

37  13    

37  14 

37        15  :. 

38  12    

38  13    

38  14    

39  12    

39  13    

City  of  Chicago — , , . 

40  N.,  R.12  B 

40      13 

40  14  , 

41  9  

41      10 

41      11  

41      12  

41      13  

41  14  

42  9  

42      10  

42      11  

42      12  

42      13  

YiUage  of  Glenooe. .. . . 

Totid 


B 


3 


9 


591 
470 
355 
583 
928 
130 
766 
417 
628 
750 
166 
630 
313 
2,665 
777 
646 
87,688 
422 
888 
983 
346 
286 
392 
680 
518 
1,233 
698 
670 
697 
562 
506 
104 


107, 517 


% 


I 
I 


6 

10 
8 
6 
7 
2 
5 
5 
6 
8 
2 
7 
4 

17 
7 
6 

33 
9 

11 
5 
7 
5 
5 
4 
5 
5 

11 
8 
7 
8 
4 
1 


418 


234 


S  9 


I 

I. 
s 


846 

1,637 

1,333 

884 

1,200 

317 

946 

770 

1,131 

2,104 

406 

1,525 

940 

3,400 

1.224 

1,463 

6,072 

1,113 

1.552 

930 

1,141 

646 

638 

739 

784 

1,138 

1,528 

1,283 

1,032 

1,100 

660 

145 


40,629 


B 


r 


332 
315 
259 
425 
510 
114 
701 
370 
372 
429 
110 
391 
237 
1,848 
441 
441 
38,035 
277 
488 
300 
232 
113 
228 
358 
245 
813 
344 
382 
397 
434 
140 
72 


50,126 


4 

7 
7 
5 
1 
2 
2 
5 
4 
6 
1 
4 
5 
7 
3 
4 
31 
3 
5 
2 
1 
2 
3 
6 
3 
2 
3 
2 
5 
3 


142 


2 
9 

8 

5 

6 

1 

6 

2 

13 

9 

1 

7 

2 

26 

7 

8 

445 

11 

10 

7 

8 

3 

4 

5 

2 

10 

14 

14 

7 

5 

4 

1 


e 
S 

« 

I 

ST 

a 


662 


6 
11 
9 
6 
7 
2 
4 
5 
7 
8 
1 
7 
5 
6 
6 
6 
31 
9 
11 
4 
7 
5 
7 
4 
5 
5 
11 
19 
7 
8 
5 
1 


COOK 


*  o 


6 
9 
8 
6 
7 
S 


9.B 

9 


a 
1 

Q 


K  . 


lis 


31 


9! 


CRAWFOBD 


5  W..  R.  10  B 

107 
180 
378 
420 
470 
291 
406 
523 
476 
363 
191 
435 
365 
423 
34 
189 
151 
213 

2 
2 
5 
6 
5 
3 
6 
8 
8 
6 
3 
8 
0 
9 
1 
4 
1 
4 

240 
258 
619 
760 
1,046 
360 
840 
980 
991 
730 
360 
968 
1,223 
1,161 
132 
588 
125 
529 

166 
137 
280 
278 
304 
184 
400 
350 
476 
300 
188 
435 
357 
402 

22 
178 

54 
184 

2 
3 
3 

8 
7 
4 
5 
6 
6 
5 
1 
7 
6 
7 

"i" 

*  *   *   • 

4 

1 

•  •  •  • 

2 

1 
6 
1 
2 
6 
9 
4 
2 
6 
7 
10 
1 
4 
1 
4 

2 

2 
5 

6 
5 

3 
6 

8 
8 
6 
3 
8 
10 
0 
1 
3 
1 
4 

6       10  

5       11  

6       11  

7       11  

8       11  

5  12  

6  12  

7       12  

8       12  

5      '13  

6       13  

7       13  

6       13  

5       14  

6       14  

7   •    14  

6       14  

Total 

5,614 

90 

11,910 

4,695 

78 

67 

00 

87 

419 


[5391 


COUNTY. 


to 

H 

B 

0 

§ 

>       • 

B 

0 
a 

Ainoun 
ciden 

1 

■ 

3 
n 

B 

0 
a 

e 

2. 

9  s. 

■s 

s 

I 

e 

is 

9 

s 

0 

2  0* 
5  "* 

^ 

1 

:8 

0 

4 

a 
•5- 

• 

S- 

:  ^ 

• 

•5* 

9q 

(3* 

p 

•  6 

0 

:4: 

t 

s 

t 
■ 

cr 
0 

3 

:  0b 

•     • 

m 
• 
• 

11.368 

$1,226 

$544 

$3,796 

$1,389 

$610 

fllO 

$2,313 

$1,483 

$8,306 

1,6-iO 

1,295 

2.890 

6,909 

2,627 

1.583 

383 

4,920 

1,989 

9.171 

1,291 

624 

800 

3,024 

1,357 

1.034 

268 

2.869 

155 

4.556 

1,416 

428 

797 

3,555 

1,419 

417 

103 

2.115 

1.441 

4,636 

1,433 

356 

2,950 

5.245 

405 

1,798 

161 

3,414 

1,832 

2,204 

&54 

177 

384 

1,032 

525 

120 

62 

748 

290 

1.560 

961 

44 

1,305 

2  568 

1,300 

750 

850 

2.568 
3. 516 

3,205 
3,840 

1,302 

465 

1,993 

3.a'>4 

2,496 

324 

168 

338 

1,370 

729 

2,639 

6,962 

1,147 

2,699 

505 

5.401 

1,561 

5,429 

1,313 

1,458 

3,677 

12,118 

2,138 

2,281 

466' 

9,340 

2.779 

12,878 

999 

1.966 

3.938 
15,760 

866 

386 

325 

2. 171 

1,767 

1,366 

204 

5,276 

2,439 

SXl 

474 

12.938 

8.822 

1,407 

1,190 

1,189 
49,826 

4.6»5 
82,867 

1.680 
7,248 

1,050 
14.  356 

273 
3,974 

71,518 
71.  519 

1.992 

1,356 

11,351 

7,  .500 

1.3^ 

342 

4.021 

7.222 

1,204 

2,3.57 

373 

4.815 

2,406 

3,046 

1.028 

3,392 

12,334 

39.309 

5.017 

4,710 

1.677 

38,057 

1,253 

70.183 

30.484 

61,003 

30:i.803 

870,735 

63,076 

296,  512 

76.952 

736.812 

133,923 

197,002 

1.293 

103 

2,604 

5.  083 

694 

1,430 

369 

4,176 

906 

1.033 

1,525 

757 

3,330 

9.086 

2,365 

2.281 

747 

8,769 

318 

7.595 

704 

968 

9,698 

16.992 

8,653 

3.824 

1,381 

14,096 

2,896 

26.954 

1,174 

94 

1.199 

3.058 

300 

729 

313 

1,497 

1,562 

1.050 

1,066 

354 

297 

2,417 

618 

667 

138 

1,581 

8:U3 

3.438 

1,178 

107 

1,156 

3,645 

437 

716 

420 

1,763 

1.881 

1.123 

1,156 

136 

3.601 

5,310 

557 

596 

810 

2,813 

2,497 

1.229 

1,024 

306 

2,445 

13,885 

5.681 

570 

640 

267 

2.068 

377 

8,533 

818 

824 

6,637 

050 

2,179 
2,180 

45td 

10,483 
3.439 

3.402 
8,243 

1,314 

229"' 

3,188 

419 

400 

8,890 

1,404 

130 

4,678 

6.929 

1.043 

2,156 

729 

4,937 

1,992 

1,490 

1,484 

361 

4,808 

6.794 

2,040 

1.  .518 

406 

6.536 

258 

3,821 

1,394 

138 

1,752 

3,728 

7G6 

1,424 

833 

2,643 

1,085 

1,292 

595 

73 

1.675 
545 

493 
100 

119 
44 

935 
452 

740 
93 

727 

40 

100 

307 

•66,553 

♦77, 751 

440,331 

$1, 160, 784 

1111,238 

$352,456 

$92,529 

972,892 

187,892 

1 

$389,706 

BOUNTY. 


$115 

$53 

801 

190 

412 

175 

546 

854 

511 

375 

367 

141 

367 

34 

544 

121 

493 

163 

461 

160 

234 

56 

466 

122 

456 

137 

519 

02 

99 

181 

59 

162 

45 

248 

$6,381 


•2,150 


'     $834 

$503 

$305 

935 

1.388 

453 

937 

1.597 

TJ2 

1,190 

3,418 

1,558 

3,381 

6.630 

1,925 

647 

1.304 

814 

624 

1,115 

562 

8,424 

3,722 

1,209 

3,375 

6.650 

1,088 

1, 742 

2,641 

1,246 

365 

690 

281 

1,430 

8,236 

1,053 

997 

8,075 

733 

1,036 

1,913 

697 

104 

812 

30 

570 

903 

172 

61 

283 

75 

689 

973 

465 

$20,681 

$37,253 

$13,298 

$169 

67 

453 

53 

200 

81 

800 

483 

1,080 

303 

289 

666 

565 

807 

110 

247 

179 

315 

$6,266 


$14 

25 

56 

165 

211 

50 

81 

302 

362 

105 

47 

149 

117 

70 

80 

60 

10 

48 

$1,884 


$404 

1,221 

1,572 

8,303 

S,6)$4 

1,102 

1,091 

3,  4.58 

6,011 
2,122 

646 

2,023 

1,671 

1,616 

218 

880 

283 

966 

$33,296 

$99 

$1,086 

167 

1,369 

25 

1.600 

115 

3.248 

945 

3,100 

202 

1.408 

24 

685 

364 

1.214 

638 

4,585 

519 

1,603 

24 

1,500 

213 

1,019 

405 

1,426 

866 

813 

23 

498 

6 

$3,958 

$21,148 

n 


i! 


i: 


N 


I 


t> 


[540] 


420 


CUMBEBLAOT 


Kame  or  number  of  the 
township. 


9  N., 

R7B 

9 

8     

9 

9     

9 

10     

10 

7    

10 

8     

10 

9     

10 

10     

11 

7     

11 

8     

11 

9     

11 

10    

10 

11     

9 

11     

Totrf 

^^            '     ! 

2i 

•  ^ 

tzj 

^ 

^ 

ir  3          1 

a 

§3 

p 

u 

1  i      1 

3 

B 

B 

5 

^§^          ! 

r 

i*^ 

r 

% 

ir 

Ki*i                  > 

t 

p  1 

»i 

*% 

1 

o              1 

•-* 

X 

',   o 

S. 

S. 

o 

•5             i 

I 
I 

s 

5 

g» 

1 

it 

f 

o 

Z 

s- 

B* 

g 

il 

• 

1 

a 

•    >— 

• 

• 

•    D 

•     S3 

■ 

t 

381 

7 

996 

350 

6 

5 

396 

7 

1.048 

325 

11 

5 

554 

7 

1,196 

9,028 

8 

7 

444 

10 

1,364 

433 

9 

10 

544 

7 

1,245 

452 

6 

502 

8 

1,168 

394 

7 

609 

10 

1,120 

447 

10 

11 

467 

9 

1,296 

370 

11 

S04 

3 

372 

155 

1 

960 

3 

403 

928 

3 

162 

3 

384 

160 

3 

245 

3 

390 

164 

3 

45 

2 

250 

47 

1 

46 

1 

132 

8 

4,689 

80 

11, 313 

5, 610 

79 

67 

82 


59- 

3<  ! 


7 
7 
7 
10 
6 
7 
9 
9 
3 
3 
3 
3 
9 
3 


<  I 

3    I 
K    I 


s 

9 

« 

6 

I 
9 

4 
9 
9 

1 
9 

1 


79       »  I 


DeKALB 


Genoa. 

Kingston 

Franklin 

South  Grove . 

Mayfiolfl 

SvcAtnore.  ... 

Cortland 

DeKalb 

Malta 

Milan 

Afton 

Pierce 

Sanaw  Grove 

Clinton 

Shabliona 

Paw  Paw 

Victor 

Somonauk  — 

Total 


311 
311 
328 
247 
316 

1.024 
386 
639 
395 
365 
295 
310 
220 
375 
388 
350 
351 

1,060 


7,781 


9 

10 

10 

6 

8 

16 

10 

13 

8 

9 

9 

7 

8 

9 

10 

10 

7 

19 


178 


1,320 
1,386 
1,543 
1,104 
1,176 
1,419 
1,137 
1.922 
1, 311 
1,475 
1,397 
1,050 
1,373 
1,567 
1,666 
1,732 
1,039 
1.2r)0 

.94, 766 


317 
948 
350 
234 
222 

1,140 
354 
630 
311 
288 
271 
310 
243 
366 
408 
324 
287 

1.075 

7,380 


12 

15 

5 

13 

5 

15 

4 

8 

.9 

11 

7 

29 

7 

9 

3 

93 

5 

12  . 

6 

19 

4 

11 

9 

5 

4 

13 

5 

15 

6 

12 

7 

16 

6 

8 

10 

90 

107 

257 

9 
10 
10 

6 

8 

8 

7 
10 

8 

9 

9 

8 

8 

9 

10    I    10 
10    .      9 

6    I      6 

8    I      8 

153       148 


6 
10 
9 
6 
8 
8 
7 
10 
8 

9 
7 

8 
9 


3 
9 
4 
3 

1 


DeWITT 


T.  19,  R.  1  E. 

19  2  . 

19  3  . 

19  4  . 
SO  1  . 

20  9  . 
20  3  . 

20  4  . 
SO  5  . 

21  1  . 
21  2  . 
21  3  . 
91  4  . 
21  5  . 

T  til 


383 
375 
445 
350 
333 
1,411 
460 
374 
278 
374 
245 
277 
273 
508 


10 
9 
8 
9 
9 
7 
9 
6 
7 
5 
4 
5 
5 
5 


1,579 

1,336 

1.056 

1,076 

1,249 

1,460 

1,276 

879 

926 

820 

6t9 

704 

895 

887 


6,095 


98  I  14,692 


385 
400 
381 
330 
330 
918 
366 
279 
270 
957 
304 
171 
.211 
378 


4,980 


8 


10 
1 


96 


8 
7 
8 
3 
5 
17 
7 
9 
6 
5 
3 
4 
6 
8 


96 


10 
9 

8 
9 
9 

8 
9 
6 

7 
5 
4 
5 
5 
7 


101  i  Vi 


10 

....•• 

9 

tt    1 

6 

g 

...•"• 

J    1 

3  1 

1  ' 

* 

lea 

teee 

in 

IM 

rs 

l.fOT 

1  wa 

M? 

5,ajl 

'fS 

1543 

s 

123 

2,t«5 

low 

mi 

456 

1,4T9 

3G0 

,.«..™ 

»IO.Mi 

1*1,  sa4 

e!to;947 

•>.ag 

Hsti 

•s3.eio 

,19,  m 

3a,ftji 

(45,435 

90 

*3,3<B 

csn 

91 

3,MT 

56 

11,  (k::! 

«.»5 

K1,<M3 

m.no  1 

■"  »a»7* 

13,71a 

tMi 

» 

5.«^ 

Td 

3.306 

Is 

M 

1,0» 

■■ 

i.:«i 

1 

84 

4 

1 
1 
a. 

[542] 


422 


I   • 


Name  or  number  of 
townsbip. 


the 


T16,R. 
15, 
14, 

15, 

M, 
16. 
15, 

14. 
16, 

.   15. 

H 

16. 
16. 
15, 
14. 
16, 
15, 


7B.. 
7    .. 

7  -. 

8  .. 
8    .. 

8  .. 

9  .. 
9  .. 
9     .. 

10  .. 
10    .. 

10  .. 

11  .. 
14  W. 
14  . 
14      . 

8  E. 
7      . 


Total 


ttd 


d 


i 


490 
966 
353 
979 
996 
683 
493 
439 
194 
371 
359 
lid 

98 
935 
139 

46 
686 
118 


5,544 


9 
9 
4 
8 
5 
5 
8 
8 
6 
8 
6 
3 
1 
5 
3 
1 
1 
1 


91 


S  ^ 
S  a 


I 

e 

8. 


1,949 

1,050 

569 

1,190 

760 

9,960 

1,136 

869 

798 

070 

967 

441 

165 

650 

417 

134 

198 

920 


14,589 


I 

I 


360 
354 
971 
939 
990 
605 
387 
499 
167 
398 
355 
103 

97 
930 
186 

37 
453 
101 


4,845 


fe: 

tzj 

3 

g 

r 

f 

o 

o 

•-* 

^ 

1 

B 

o 

e. 

^ 

& 

1 

f 

a 

9 

• 

►t 

• 

• 

• 
10 

• 

6 

5 

7 

4 

9 

7 

6 

6 

3 

3 

7 

7 

4 

9 

3 

;> 

6 

ti 

8 

10 

5 

3 

1 

1 

4 

3 

3 

3 

9 

i 

8 

1 

1 

84 

76 

D0TTGU8 


c 
B 


cr 

8 


Q 


9 
9 
4 
8 
5 
5 
8 
8 
• 
8 
6 
3 
1 
5 
3 
1 
1 
1 


9$  i 


a'* 


s 

si 

n 


z 

e 


91 


» 

6 
4 
8 
5 
5 

e 
< 

8 
6 

3 

1 

4  i 

3 
1 

1 
1 


! 


DuPAGB 


Addiaon 

Bloomingdale... . 

Wayne 

Wlnfleld 

Milton 

York 

Downers  Grove. 

Caaa ,. 

Hale 

Kaperville 


Total. 


575 
376 
319 
689 
769 
607 
617 
75 
621 
991 

5,548 


6 

10 

8 

9 

8 

10 

11 

9 

8 

13 

85 


960 
1,667 
1,619 
1,391 
1,930 
1,569 
1,940 

947 
1,284 
9,601 

14,501 


305 
919 
914 
475 
400 
316 
465 
701 
338 
585 

4,011 


6 

1 

6 

5 

16 

10 

4 

11 

8  ; 

8 

10 

9 

7 

9 

8 

7 

15 

10 

7 

19 

11 

9 

9 

4 

14 

8 

7 

90 

13 

55 

110 

89    i 

C 

M 

6 

9 

6 

10 

11 

9 

8 

13 

8S 

» 

(MSI 


w 

> 

r 

i! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

s 

1 

1 

I 

i 

i 

4 
1 

1 

1 

11 

! 

I 

s. 

s 
3 

■ 

i 

■ 

I 

1 

1 

KM 

tnn 

la.S38 

nJ 

xo 

1.115 

S,140 

1.M0 

S50 

ISO 

S,M5 

yn 

flS 

tte 

1,«1 

794 

114 

1,390 

81 

•S-MT    1    » 

1. 148 

w.™ 

184,214 

(18, 5W 

110,778 

|4,7BJ 

|75.!m          18, 

»41 

t50.3(fi 

sea 

138 

,098 

1583 

na 

MO 

1,00 

s» 

115 

S.341 

i.«si 

1.M1 

(^3M 

•1.814 

•»" 

»S8,938 

tl9,B0S 

«8.4« 

HWS 

«40,709 

•"'"• 

118.183 

Huaeornnmbwof  the 
tonnablp. 

il 

1 

2! 

1 

s. 

f 

1 

i 

_ 

3U 

flB5 

a 

3SS 
3W 

3M 

'«4 
190 

1.130 

5oe 
'a« 

6« 

984 

>«i»OuiQnSiii.i)iit...- 

ToU 

8,i»« 

m 

n.OTO 

s 

MS 

69 

81 

190 

a,  684 

43 

J,M8 

r 


433 


[553] 


COUNTY. 


n    It 

h     : 

3  0 

e*- 

h 

k^a 

.  »• 

'    O 

i  i 

,    0 

:^ 

3 

$100 

•45 

570 

86 

374 

164 

548 

\*9 

415 

68 

443 

845 

408 

70 

435 

76 

454 

163 

873 

179 

556 

125 

775 

78 

357 

)2U3 

4S6 

237 

425 

65 

364 

50 

99 

589 

i 


§• 


1283 
3,678 
1, 553 
1,073 
3,866 
2,663 
1.795 
3,140 
3.647 
9,6tj8 
2,743 
7,099 
1,204 
1,500 
956 
1,247 


17.513         13,616 


•44,133 


|4&3 
5,273 
2,  412 
1,836 
3,482 
3,801 
2, 584 
3,144 
6,386 
14,620 
4,053 
8,659 
2,470 
3,559 
1,513 
1,941 
629 


165,843 


3 

• 
■ 

1257 

1,401 

921 

1.368 

1,477 

1.418 

1,202 

1,759 

2,236 

1,905 

1,657 

3.486 

1,059 

1,365 

1,124 

649 

•23,386 


•75 

1,433 

750 

53 

181 

691 

460 

384 

533 

3,476 

370 

1,473 

314 

rj3 

313 
100 
343 

•11,576 


«  a 


H 

o 

E 


S 


•15 

•396 

632 

5,063 

70 

2,019 

147 

1,668 

139 

8,466 

99 

3,4a') 

67 

2,331 

101 

3,837 

95 

3.943 

3,308 

14,630 

170 

3,903 

1,453 

8,608 

60 

1,700 

86 

8,264 

1,437 

68 

1,414 

434 

•500 
860 
1,641 
1,013 
683 
2,646 
1,400 
1,034 
2,337 
1,843 
1,249 
720 
6,552 
3,125 
1,900 
1,100 
5,700» 


•6,391   •58,586   •7,257   •90,762 


COUNTY. 


•468 

•788 

•2,321 

•3,600 

•466 

•1,899 

•205 

•8,400 

•800 

•8,380 

350 

150 

3,145 

3,334 

490 

1,141 

186 

3,986 

ZiS 

1,500 

179 

82 

915 

1,400 

899 

570 

118 

1,039 

361 

825 

151 

86 

423 

683 

360 

300 

683 

859 

389 

323 

2,551 

3,434 

929 

1,151 

ioo' 

3,906 

'"'sn" 

3,833 

375 

434 

1,987 

3,513 

743 

1,207 

675 

8,931 

501 

4,005 

as 

344 

3,271 

3,405 

1.275 

860 

840 

3,184 

221 

3,418 

1. 3 19 

1,190 

9,103 

15, 684 

3,340 

5,121 

1,616 

10,638 

5,047 

9,663 

450 

270 

1.757 

3,641 

1,275 

1,413 

196 

3,221 

420 

8.290 

591 

847 

3,679 

8,787 

1,128 

8,500 

191 

7,687 

1.100 

9.407 

981 

431 

1,446 

3,252 

587 

1,536 

150 

8.458 

794 

3,180 

416 

464 

371 

1,896 

25 

1,347 

33 

1.497 

399 

5,300 

400 

178 

3.431 

4,635 

1,187 

981 

411 

3,933 
•46,541 

712 

1,775 

•8,006 

•5,586 

•31,301 

•57, 143 

•11,103 

•19,427 

•4,139 

•10,608 

•53,758 

Vol.  II— «4 


435 


I  555] 


COUNTY. 


5B 

&r 

> 
5 

gg 

S 

§,9 

»i 

o 
a 

SSL 

o 

0 

•s 

r»B 

0 

■  3 

s 

1= 

r*- 

:  i 

►:3 

•*• 

•-* 

to** 

£.1 

S 

.0 

'  3 

3. 

a 

e. 

ig 
:  a- 
•  s 

S 

**• 
H 

ft 

5* 

a 

•   0 

:§ 

3 

■ 

4 

1 
1 

9q 

i 

9m        ( 

fl87 

1179 

1691 

452 

5«S 

321 

691 

1,739 

76b     1 

5n 

211 

1,650 

2,665 

9G2     1 

£M 

347 

525 

1,556 

700     ! 

Kd 

108 

750 

1,178 

472     ! 

193 

46  . 

270 

519 

317 

4c>S 

122 

»06 

1,551 

1,012 

658 

139 

2,208 

3,039 

1,706 

501 

93 

850 

1,470 

1,256 

261 

52 

462 

789 

622 

IX! 

9ti 

59 

296 

2;)6 

442 

351 

131 

1,332 

771 

610 

asfi 

1,315 

?J,842 

1.826 

398 

175 

300 

1,  103 

772 

299 

100 

350 

864 

448 

^009         «2. 

* 

043 

110,546 

«21. 

633 

$12,380 

B 

o 
a 

a 

a 

3 

i 


$288 
166 


93 

208 
240 


100 

390 

13 


$1,496 


•97 
25 

135 
66 
10 
49 
70 

215 

112 
8 
27 
25 
91 
45 
11 


$986 


H3 

o 


9 
H 

•a 


$574 

1,571 

2.470 

1, 110 

1,095 

509 

1,459 

2,811 

1,470 

670 

273 

975 

2,655 

971 

590 


$19,214 


$107 

167 

196 

446 

82 

10 

92 

228 


119 
23 
356 
187 
132 
274 


$2,419 


B 

o 
rs 

a 


S" 

a 

CD 


e 
o 


$1,290 
3,000 
2.981 
2,589 
2,363 
1,412 
2,451 
2, 750 
2,256 
1,350 
1,114 
2,620 
2,647 
2,380 
1,400 


$32,616 


COUNTY. 


$678 
634 
483 
563 
448 
199 
612 
SfiO 
443 
432 
$07 
497 
517 
470 
462 
553 
6tj5 
644 
551 
802 
C78 
409 
399 
956 
1,000 
4^ 

14,140 


$339 

$3,326 

$6,020 

265 

2,042 

3,993 

84 

3,153 

274 

"  2,042 

3,331 

133 

2,150 

2,757 
509 

128 

5,548 

6.786 

234 

2,045 

3.765 

96 

2.214 

3,370 

309 

4,020 

5, 105 

243 

1,520 

2,492 

428 

1,917 

3,108 

126 

2,339 

3,059 

443 

2.030 

3,281 

90 

2,rj3 

4,320 

508 

2.703 

4,337 

168 

2,600 

3,  742 

415 

1.982 

3,731 

284 

2,373 

3,567 

300 

4,145 

7.007 

490 

3,050 

4.845 

333 

2,193 

3,287 

69 

1,400 

1.998 

460 

744 

1,808 

S,271 

6,876 

13, 377 

2,303 

2,778 

•8,510 

$67,250 

$105, 616 

$1,894 

$1,395 

$453 

$4,509 

$1,511 

$2,833 

1,582 

916 

242 

3,619 

374 

2,700 

694 

515 

150 

2,890 

263 

965 

861 

1,452 

303 

3,099 

231 

2,227 

1,128 

369 

609 

2,548 
509 

209 

1,330 
1,217 

2,606 

996 

291 

6,111 

675 

1,3(M> 

1,690 

937 

201 

3,235 

530 

1,918 

540 

1,868 

200 

3,337 

32 

2.170 

1,440 

1,962 

735 

4,616 

499 

3,000 

1.058 

708 

175 

2,199 

293 

2,430 

1,110 

1,345 

192 

2,917 

281 

3,271 

1.498 

644 

217 

2,920 

138 

1,370 

1,493 

699 

238 

3,139 

142 

4,433 

1,785 

873 

198 

3,318 

1,002 

917 

1,450 

700 

308 

3,402 

845 

6,900 

705 

1,699 

340 

3,303 

438 

1,38a 

2,034 

627 

214 

3,442 

289 

3^598 

1,602 

767 

524 

3,148 

419 

3,107 

2,730 

1,409 

483 

5,T35 

1,272 

2,764 

904 

884 

673 

4,388 

457 

i914 

911 

651 

301 

3,074 

213 

3,334 

601 

192 

27 

1,815 

183 

922 

449 

657 

182 

1,521 

286 

4,043 

2,055 

6,325 

1.371 

ii,:«>8 

a,  019 

90,500 

360 

1,054 

260 
$8„880 

a352 
$92,507 

426 
$13, 019 

$33,181 

$29,643 

$83,551 

?lll  7 


•  ll 


1548J 


428 


tm 


i 


\\\ 


t. 


■ 


'  it 


Hame  or  nnaber  of  llie 
townaliip. 


33 
93 
83 
S3 
S3 
34 
94 
34 
95 
35 
35 
86 
87 


7B.. 
8  .. 
0    .. 

10  .. 

11  .. 
14  W. 

7B.. 
8  .. 
7    .. 

7  .. 

8  .. 

9  .. 
0  .. 
9  .. 
9  .. 
9    .. 


814 
814 
303 
808 

34 
143 

61 
118 
193 

83 

73 
878 
381 
884 
134 
196 


8. 

i 


TotaL 3,455 


5 
5 
5 


6 
5 
6 


78 


II 

I 

I 


895 
743 

707 
1,017 
131 
347 
180 
749 
980 
840 
898 

1,474 
1,348 


g 


808 


11,507 


158 

805 

166 

550 

33 

77 

40 

84 

831 

63 

67 

351 

349 

S79 

91 

168 


8 

B 

r 

o 

I 


8,914 


5 
4 
4 

4 


4 
6 
1 
8 

a 

7 
7 

a 

8 


58 


a 

4 
4 

18 
1 
3 
1 

5 

7 
4 
8 
18 
10 
8 
5 
7 


i4 

I 


S 

er 

I. 

6- 

s 


I 


t 


8J 


5 
5 
6 
8 
1 

a 
1 

5 
7 
8 
8 
8 
9 
6 
0 
6 


87 


88 


.  e 

.  % 

■  • 

•  •» 

.  0 
< 


i 

"\ 
... 

J  ■ 
I  • 
1  • 
.... 

V. 

3  1 


70  a  I 


FRANKLff 


5  &,  B.  1 
5  8 
5  3 
5  4 
1 
8 
3 
4 
1 
8 
3 
4 

TotaL.... 


198 
535 
448 
358 
395 
770 
481 
315 
376 
553 
586 


5,091 


3 

375 

3 

340 

7 

840 

5 

649 

4 

460 

4 

580 

8 

1,149 

4 

484 

4 

518 

4 

494 

6 

720 

4 

493 

55 

6,935 

819 
130 
398 

330 
843 
315 
510 
371 
351 
315 
439 
386 


3,700 


60 


1 
1 
8 

3 


1 
1 


18 


55 


f 

I 
> 
I 
! 
< 
i 

"i 

3 

i 


55 


437 


[557] 


COUNTY. 


fl 

a  ia 

;| 

•  c 

is 

1 
1 

1 

i 
1 

1 

S" 

o 
p 
d 

O 

1 

3. 
o 

Total  receipts,  including  bal- 
ances   

1 

B 

o 

§ 

rr 

t 

5 

SL 
o 

P 

a 

B 

o 
s 

t 

pi 

B 
5* 

cr 

i 

• 

Amount  paid  for  fuel  and  in- 
cidental expunges 

o 

E 

a 

s 

< 
< 
1 

I 

S 

I 

\ 

g 

et- 
O 

1 

& 

3* 

• 

1160 

♦37 
100 

160 

1295 

704 
b84 
G06 
498 
958 

♦558 
1, 246 
1,536 
1,370 
1,094 
1,382 
222 
208 

♦473 
901 
1, 165 
955 
496 
841 
91 
173 

460 

♦81 
81 

lao 

228 

37 

138 

♦210 
210 
213 
296 
197 
100 

♦809 

570 

120 
167 

1,200 

487 

1,093 

:w5 

1,293 

1,450 

700 

175 
160 

45 

16 
11 

75 

208 

*  "  1     •- 

$St,544 

1758 

♦4,109 

♦7,782 

♦5,095 

♦1, 229     ♦388 

• 

♦7,390 

t393 

♦6,546 

COUNTY. 


♦417 

♦99 

♦2.366 

♦3,356 

♦1,566 

♦610 

♦135 

♦2,524 

♦833 

♦996 

4*J2 

170 

2. 261 

3, 971 

1,207 

1, 287 

302 

3, 142 

KM) 

1,778 

510 

406 

3.633 

7,229 

1,480 

1,374 

520 

5,203 

2,026 

3.974 

525 

3:« 

3,179 

4,:i37 

2,279 

451 

545 

3,896 

440 

3,953 

428 

127 

2,187 

3,457 

1,540 

477 

227 

2,700 

757 

1,200 

462 

150 

3,741 

5,146 

1,842 

821 

219 

4,058 

1,089 

1,501 

425 

415 

2.441 

3,915 

1,027 

1,238 

126 

3,757 

158 

4,271 

493 

140 

2,079 

4,054 

1.514 

1,001 

241 

2.881 

1,173 

1,400 

570 

119 

3,395 

5,369 

1,089 

1,745 

581 

3,866 

1,504 

*  1,170 

9ti 

70 

482 

987 

xsa 

194 

89 

e63 

124 

725 

295 

108 

725 

1,438 

455 

450 

88 

1,232 

206 

1,082 

255 

39 

540 

850 

328 

300 

21 

661 

189 

303 

65 

40 

192 
392 

77 

89 
322 

103 
70 

390 

38 

161 

193 

♦5,002 

♦2,223 

♦27,190 

♦44,  693 

♦14,733 

♦9,949 

♦3,386 

♦35,191 

♦9,501 

♦82,832 

COUNTY. 


♦371 
020 
543 
743 
571* 
566 
474 
641 
507 

1,3'J4 
624 
551 
4SrX 
500 
N)i 
SfitO 
4«6 

1,300 
526 
3Dc$ 
269 
404 
3»1 
44M 


♦14,056 


♦448 
103 
271 

1,361 
678 
190 
43:) 
103 
103 
262 
667 

1,491 
678 
665 
U21 
909 
164 
522 
354 
434 
164 
410 
243 
323 


♦11.  aw 


♦:«.135 

3,841 
3,016 

12,969 
4,o€l 
1,469 
3,162 
6,460 
2,604 

16,048 
2,783 
1,002 
2,260 
1.353 
5,160 
4,594 
1,080 

13, 149 
5,574 
1,239 
966 
1,C89 
969 
1.861 


♦101,  851 


♦4,604 
6,507 
6.492 

19, 332 
7,092 
3,003 
6,123 
8,319 
4.139 

27,198 
4,  576 
3,785 
3, 921 
2.841 
6,876 
6,657 
3,080 

21,727 
7.404 
1,981 
1. 725 
3,284 
1,762 
2,711 


♦165, 453 


♦1,110 

1,290 
822 

1.843 
931 
G4>8 

1,259 

1,663 
505 

1,750 
743 

1,243 
910 
536 

1,727 

1,  520 
876 

2,444 
95,3 
740 
718 
643 
726 

1,000 


♦26,  621 


♦1,547 

1,219 

1,353 

5,555 

2,136 

821 

1,120 

1,978 

1,775 

7,236 

1,632 

1,187 

1,381 

1,271 

2, 247 

1,195 

865 

6.305 

1,983 

449 

389 

1,345 

449 

828 


♦46,265 


♦190 

127 

88 

1,576 
701 
185 
312 
982 
233 

1,317 
241 
317 
178 
164 
385 
390 
146 

1,644 
200 
205 
474 
122 
127 
125 


♦4,137 


4,709 
13,932 
4,740 
2,079 
3,462 
7,:i32 
3,380 

3,369" 
3,224 
3,076 
2,171 

"4,769* 
1,937 

20,692 
5,  660 


1,626 
2,664 
1,658 
2,305 


♦10,438   ^127, 777 


♦467 


1,783 

5,400 

2, 352 

710 

2,661 

987 

760 

0,381 

1,207 

561 

845 

670 

814 

1,948 

1,143 

1,036 


480 
115 
620 
104 
406 


♦37,676 


♦4,479 
2,146 
2,588 
9,591 
6,700 
2,358 
3, 972 
1,033 
1,382 
1,877 
7,028 

13, 959 
6,464 
6,679 
3,577 
6,156 
1,605 
4.699 
3,802 
4,631 
1,604 
4,100 
2.434 
2.434 

♦105, 387 


[560] 


Name  or  number  of  the 
township. 


Astoria 

Yenuont 

Fanners 

HaiTis 

L«e 

Union ' 

Woodland 

Pleasant 

Bemadotte 

Cass 

Deorfleld 

EUisvllle 

Toung  Hickory 

Kerton 

Isabel  and  Waterford 

Lewistown 

Putnam 

Joshua 

Fairview 

Liverpool 

5N.,K.5B 

Buokheart 

Canton ^ 

Farmington 

Banner 

Orion 

Total 


653 
873 
301 
400 
491 
875 
551 
660 
741 
531 
398 
946 
950 
356 
560 

1.263 
558 
403 
467 
490 
50 
705 

1.456 
605 
385 
450 


14,736 


r 


I 


10 
8 
5 
9 
9 
7 

10 
6 

11 
9 
7 
3 
6 
8 

10 
9 
9 
9 
8 
1 

11 

11 
8 
8 

13 
3 


910 


430 


S 


m 

s 
s 


i 


1.518 
1,393 

858 
1.998 
1,474 
1,060 
1,266 
1,999 
1,599 
1,137 

906 

669 
1,910 
1,136 
1,650 
1.249 
1,590 
1,945 
1,110 

198 
1,359 
9,438 
1.508 
1,055 
1,705 

373 


39*931 


I 
I 

o 

f 


665 
675 
311 
348 
343 
820 
483 
617 
583 
505 
356 
963 
948 
414 

1,943 
439 
330 
490 
399 
70 
490 

1,931 
591 
360 
385 
945 


13,596 


B 

cr 


i 
S 


19 
7 
6 
5 
3 
6 
9 


1 
10 


FULT05 


§ 


166 


5 

13 

4 

11 

15 

10 

4 

6 

9 

6 

6 

4 

5 

9 

15 

14 

7 

8 

10 

io 

39 
15 
19 
18 

t 


951 


r 


s 

or 


a 


S  H 

II 

US' 

31 
:  9 
•  n 


8 
8 


910 


10 


8 
7 
8 
S 
13 
3 


t 

i 


;r 


:•< 


1 , 

1 . 

I 

i  I 
.... 

4 

1 
.... 

I 
1 

3 

s 

5 

.... 

1 

1 

3 

V 

i  1 
1 . 

3 

1 


GALLATIS 


7  S..E.  8E 

948 
519 
500 
348 
131 
577 
350 
433 
160 
113 
691 

3 
7 
6 
5 

3 

8 
5 
5 

4 
1 
3 

363 

1,014 

715 

a36 

401 
974 
588 
654 
684 
169 
374 

196 
375 
703 
193 
195 
577 
970 
304 
179 
49 
410 

8 

19 
5 
7 
5 
7 
4 
5 
6 
9 
3 

"i" 

1 
...... 

3 

*"4"' 
9 

6 

3 
5 

8     8   ». 

9            8   

10     8   

7     9   

8     9   

9     9   

10     9   

7     10   

6     10   

9     10   

^_ 

Total 

4,143 

SO 

6,779 

3^445 

50 

19 

49 

41 

t 

1 

'?* 

fl 

t 

i 

1 

1 

iT 


[5S1 


II 

II 

1 
8. 

■! 

1 

s 
1 

1 

f 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1? 

is 

f 

i 

3 

^ 

1 

I 

' 

ll 

t3.tn 

tS,(IM 

•awM 

.•iS 

•s 

4,180           |l 

M 

%-^ 

3,551 

l,l« 

I  ^ 

46« 

i.oes 

538 

yn 

^tt1 

loas 

3,431 

I.S» 

8.ISJ         3, 

^i" 

i^M3 

J 

7M 

MO 

l.«3 

MS 

3:  Ml 

»s 

•45 
34« 

loa 

S37 

t4«5 
1,S4S 

IS 

s 

'734 

3,013 

i,a83 
1,3™ 

,,s 

573 

a,ies 

teea 

Sffi 

't30 
S,K57 

1595 
ILOOB 
374 
7,683 

488 

roi 

«o 

1553 

3.JJS 

ras 

48S 

Ml 

1,400 

9S9 

8,351 

1,300 
3,487 

KTTl 

I1.S45 

»i8,a9e 

tST.IOi 

»is,nB 

K31« 

•« 

»JS,e87 

19,104 

»IS,MI 

f 


hill 


!i 


i!. 


il 


'? 


]652J 


432 


OBEESE 


Name  or  number  of  the 
township. 

Namberof  persons  between 
6  and  21 

I. 

5- 

1 

f 

1 

1 

r 

I 

I, 

1 

r 

s. 

§ 

t 
• 
■ 
■ 

a 

B 

cr 

i 

i 
• 

r 

8, 

1 
1 

1 

a 
1 

• 

si 

n 
IP 

•  F 

1 

8 
84 

8.0 
.  ■« 

w 

•1 

• 
I 

:l 

•.A 
...... 

1 
s 
1 
i 

1 
s 

...... 

1 

6 
1 
S 

"b" 

9  N..  B.10  W 

81 
566 
333 
460 
395 
352 
288 
401 
406 
862 
361 
000 
997 
365 
339 
553 

40 

1 
8 
6 
5 
4 
7 
6 
7 
6 
5 
5 
9 
3 
5 
4 
4 
1 

189 
1,050 
780 
620 
597 
968 
780 
936 
996 
3,236 
783 
1,344 
498 
680 
480 
320 
180 

69 
401 
384 
325 
264 
303 
216 
328 
277 
642 
275 
728 
193 
199 
354 
139 

17 

1 

4 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
9 
7 
3 
4 

15 
3 
3 
2 
3 

I 
5 

■■3'' 
0 
3 
3 

7 
10 
3 
8 
8 
4 
8 
3 
8 

1 
8 

3 

5 

10              10        

11              10       

12              10        ; 

9              11       

10              11        

11              11        

12      >        11        

9              13        

10              13        

11              13        

19              19        1, 

9               13        

10               13        

11               13        ..' 

13              13        

10               14        

Total 6, 

789             i 

» 

12,457           4,914 

73 

68 

87 

GBUNDT 


Highland      31 

N.,  6  W 

401 

9 

1,977 

409 

4 

17 

9 

9 

i 

Vienna          39 

351 

6 

969 

198 

3 

7 

6 

6 

1 

Korman  Bk  33 
EriennaN*  33 

141 

4 

477 

135 

8 

4 

4 

4 

1 

102 

3 

440 

84 

1 

4 

3 

3 

1 

NettleGreek34 

237 

7 

1.474 

851 

8 

18 

7 

7 

Goodfarm     31 

292 

8 

1.529 

368 

5 

13 

8 

8 

Mazon           33 

374 

8 

1,296 

272 

7 

7 

6 

8 

i 

Wanponsee  33 

1,447 

11 

1,210 

1,0S0 

8 

18 

9 

8 

1 

Saratoga       34 
Greenfleld     31 

373 

8 

1,330 

271 

6 

10 

9 

7 

1 

8 

538 

7 

1,050 

641 

8 

18 

8 

7 

1 

Braoeyllle     33 

8 

437 

7 

1,156 

333 

5 

10 

6 

6 

1 

FoUx             33 

8 

380 

6 

814 

178 

1 

5 

6 

6 

1 

Ausable        34 

8 

394 

7 

1,204 

373 

5 

9 

b 

7 

1 

"a" 

Total 

5,266 

91 

14.15Q 

4,356 

57 

187 

91 

86 

• 

441 


16611 


COUNTY. 


► 

► 

► 

H 

► 

t 

> 

H 

a 

i 

B  S 

^1 

B 

e 

11 

i 

i 

II 

1 

B 

h 

!§ 

g 

1  receipts,  indading  bal- 

968 

g 

1 

ss 

§ 

g 

t 

t 

^: 

1 

s 

11 

s 

j  B" 

1 

s 

1 

id  for  fa 
»xpeiisee 

d  female 

1 

^ 

1 

s 

g 
4 

:  ^ 

f 

1 

3 

1 

2. 

■ 

• 
■ 

|2S5 

•290 

•467 

•955 

•456 

•213 

51 

.•793 

•162 

19.535 

351 

221 

911 

1,484 

639 

198 

72 

1,418 

66 

9,219 

306 

209 

337 

961 

604 

187 

65 

904 

57 

2,091 

147 

121 
44 

170 

91 

317 

1,303 

290 

:hx) 

1,878 

194 

420 

1,398 

19 

30 

908 

334 

560 

1,714 

66 
164 

1,312 

198 

1,475 

385 

8,135 

514 

330 

1.730 

2.545 

1,000 

250 

91 

1,545 

1,000 

3,300 

309 

302 

y? 

624 

343 

336 

38 

631 

4 

3,150 

190 

122 

294 

1,142 

640 

163 

131 

1,120 

82 

1,363 

443 

116 

263 

1,197 

532 

273 

128 

1,148 

49 

1,780 

345 

218 

814 

1.601 

156 

434 

37 

1,531 

70 

8,630 

3d0 

33 

1.474 

1,977 

1.250 

835 

83 

1,665 

313 

1,000 

452 

318 

347 

1.192 

366 

433 

69 

915 

277 

9,201 

80 

43 

930 

362 

129 

16 

169 

230 

39 

1,035 

331 

90 
19L 

156 
761 

675 
1,513 

394 
768 

323 
235 

33 
109 

675 
1,175 

984 

319 

338 

1,400 

413 

319 

211 

886 

609 

311       . 

34 

876 

11 

8,440 

432 

131 

1,050 

1,855 

715 

267 

116 

1,359 

495 

1, 658 

62 

130 

75 

327 

95 

107 

11 

229 

98 

1,200 

315 

93 

692 

1,100 

341 

611 

18 

1,044 

56 

1,038 

•8.1 

158 

•3,164 

•11,596 

•23,005 

•11,904 

•4,281        •!, 

501 

•19,826 

•3.980 

•36,888 

COUli^TY. 


•383 
495 

458 
377 

•136 
66 

109 
96 

138 
88 
35 
99 
72 

138 

67 

1 

96 

20 

10^ 
46 

•535 

339 

1,351 

424 

999 
815 
610 

1,096 
877 

3,688 
570 

1,006 
374 
525 

1,398 
984 

•1.318 
1.005 
l.OTJ 
1,064 
1.871 
1.670 
1.294 
2.169 
1.809 
4.878 
1.263 
1.732 
1,270 
1.316 
2,035 
1,554 

•751 
381 

1,118 
975 

1,239 
774 
965 

1,053 
979 

1,526 
190 

1,025' 
813 
972 
977 
371 

•114 
317 
190 

•45 
93 
56 
57 
71 
26 
74 

173 
38 

459 
«     944 

109 
89 
60 

149 

486 

•1,127 
805 
1,961 
1,030 
1,691 
1,535 
1,243 
1,829 
1,671 
4,748 
1,269 
1,702 
1,102 
1,138 
1,916 
1,554 

•190 

900 

12 

6 

180 

135 

51 

•       340 

138 

130 

•1, 517 

1,322 

1,020 

1,008 

955 

877 

351 

429 

597 

1.303 

1,668 

1,300 

1,703 

300 

603 
493 
519 
513 
533 
960 
433 

911 
615 

55 
375 

90 

1,759 

808 

498 

180 

OM 

494 
511 

30 
167 
178 
119 

538 

S34 

385 
834 

1,082 
683 

•e.513 

•1.830 

•15,490 

•28,220 

•14, 103 

•5,749 

•8,144 

•26,343 

•1,877 

•16,015 

COTJTSTPY. 

> 

• 

•ani 

341 

•844 

1.097 

365 

394 

365 

97 
954 
177 
303 
915 

91 
101 

17 

11 

•1.473 
1,450 

•2.317 
3,053 
1,136 
3,263 
3,481 

3,3:» 

1,089 

4,129 

15,259 

4,028 

3,683 

1.345 

832 

50 

•1,370 
1,203 

441 
1,777 
1,031 
1,200 

074 
1,719 
3.819 

8^ 

.VO 

600 

50 

•180 

•194 

53 

36 

106 

i 

900 

84 

175 

501 

330 

4 

63 

48 

•8,151 

8,735 

850 

3,543 

3.314 

3,655 

1,038 

8,578 

14,226 

3,686 

1.276 

1,253 

725 

50 

•60 

318 
877 
740 
867 
678 
61 
1,550 

i,o:{3 

343 

1,407 

94 

109 

•2,341 
8,786 

SB 

75 
375 

1,095 
800 
158 
560 

3,560 
588 
340 
328 

8,600 

•05 
363 

3J7 
500 
1,503 
501 
470 
30fli 
.130 

1,700 

9,609 

9.176 

481 

3,549 

18.023 

3,960 

1,835 

913 

455 

3,960 
3,774 
8,700 
8,100 
8,500 
6.613 
8.098 

980 
1,388 

338 

113 

••«o 

•3.731 

•99,935 

•45,917 

•17, 186 

r.993 

•1,788 

•38,974 

•6,948 

•40,097 
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COUNTY. 


It 

if 
B 

s 

d 


$154 
541 
491 
457 
275 
334 


484 

546 
357 
467 
558 
483 
S84 
381 
305 
345 
406 
S93 
63S 
831 
347 
513 
8,397 


112;  086 


it 


1304 
353 
919 
123 
114 
840 

70 
203 
203 

36 
583 
155 
100 
335 
414 
476 

33 

94 
144 

60 
451 
177 

88 
456 


$5,980 


r 


o 


a 

^ 


$935 
1,316 
1,541 

657 

721 
3,636 

896 
1,929 

961 
1,443 
1,497 
1,384 
1,739 
1,648 
1,283 

914 
1,733 

650 
6,402. 
1,800 

715 
3,371 
4,764 


$41, 310 


t 


$396 
9,499 
8,093 
2,705 
1,353 
1,774 
4,993 
8,113 
3.430 
1,417 
8,711 
3,413 
8,175 
3,403 
3,068 
8,819 
1,310 
3,343 
1,730 

10,541 
3,135 
1,563 
4,357 

11,647 


$74,875 


§ 


I 


$250 
815 

1,169 
844 
365 
180 

1,517 
615 

1,104 
407 
160 

1,336 
380 
601 
816 
375 
350 
460 
336 

1,380 
367 
827 

1,335 

2,675 


$117 
760 
546 
744 

351 
458 

1,333 
535 
617 
396 
830 
383 
645 

1,066 

1,236 
340 
540 
759 
686 

8,395 
751 


1,857 
5,040 


a§ 

Pi 


$15 
370 
137 
101 
197 

43 
865 
118 
845 

98 
333 

93 

90 
807 
188 

68 
180 
153 
893 
741 
319 
128 
577 
8,307 


£ 

9 
H 

I 


$396 
2,015 
8,013 
3,308 
1,014 
1,589 
4,469 
1.589 
8,803 
1.177 
1,703 
3,167 
1,934 
8,766 
8,628 
1,872 
1,103 
2.343 
1.543 
9.869 
1,870 
976 
3,731 
10, 751 


$484. 
T9 
397 
338 
185 
524 
524 
629 
241 
1,009 
247 
241 
635 
441 
946 
208 


187 
672 
255 
588 
636 
896 


$18,183 


$31,493  •  $7,156   $64,514  $10,361 


$1,938 
2,472 
3,463 
1,145 
1,139 
9,633 
1,345 
1,763 
1,990 

363 
4,595 
3,159 
1,591 
3,576 
3,970 
6,828 

707 
3,781 
1,331 

S98 
4,000 
3.083 
1,131 


$50,998 


COUI^TY. 


9565 

544 

70 

86 

107 

135 

101 

111 

75 

36 

$387 
600 
635 

1,000 
633 

1,096 
960 

3,053 
933 

$093 
1,814 
1,515 
1,713 
1,457 
1,718 
1,739 
4,767 
1,618 

$810 
1,144 
1,065 
1,444 
1,010 
1,064 
1,470 
1,860 
1,383 

/... 

$40 
50 
39 
44 
50 
64 
60 

261 
50 

$956 
1,216 
1,308 
1,655 
1,339 
1,718 
1,619 
8,846 
1,484 

$37 

• 

$1,201 
710 

549 

808 

58 

118 

890 

516 
549 
507 

30 
800 

1,177 
1,107 
1,014 
1,173 

888 

656 

110 

1,846 

139 

584 

538 

• 

720 

ts^oei 

$753 

$9,975 

$16,783 

$11, 151 

$830 

$650     .$14,103       $9,617 

$8,878 
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11  S.,  K,  7E 
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2       .^. 

3 

2" 

1 

1-2              7    

110 
372 
430 
350 
331) 
135 
80 
156 

2 
4 

5 
6 

4 
3 
1 

1 

240 
5-28 
675 
736 
528 
413 
129 
115 

97 
134 
290 
338 
198 
103 
39 
50 

2 

4 
5 
5 
4 
3 
1 
2 

2 

2 

4 
5 
6 
4 
3 
I 
8 

2    !     1 

11               8     

4    1     4 

12              8    

5 
6 
4 
2 

1 

26 

4 

11               9     

12               9     

4 

11              10     

1 

12             10    

1  [ 

13               8     

1 

^___ 

Total 

{,088 

28           I 

J,  370 

1,239 

26 

11 

29 

tf 

HENDEBSOX 


8N.,  R. 

9 
10 
11 
12 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

8 

9 
10 

8 


4  W. 

4  .. 

4  .. 

4  .. 

4  .. 

5  .. 
5  .. 
5  .. 
5  ., 

5  .. 

6  .. 
6  .. 

6  . 

7  . 


346 

100 

428 

397 

336 

.354 

332 

447 

524 

51 

241 

152 

19 

38 


TotaL I      3,855 


Oxford 

Clover   

Weller 

Galvtt 

Wetherafield.. 

Lyiiii 

Anduver 

Cambridge 

nuniH  

£t*\vanee 

Wejjtom. 

Ohco 

Miinnon 

('omwall 

Auuawau 

Colona , 

Edford 

Geneneo , 

Atkinson 

Alto , 

Hauna   , 

Pheidx 

Lomiim 

YorktowB 


6 

968 

8 

1,177 

8 

1,6H5 

7 

1,  232 

6 

976 

9 

1,314 

7 

1,069 

6 

971 

6 

1,232 

2 

229 

4 

555 

3 

:kl2 

240 

257 

328 

373 

316 

350 

266 

311 

555 

42 

209 

117 

13 

23 


3,400 


ToUl I^,e48 


699 

9 

1,572 

808 

9 

1.634 

602 

9 

1,010 

1,513 

9 

1.196 

704 

9 

1,623 

725 

8 

1,065 

i,o:)4 

7 

1,496 

931 

6 

1,601 

576 

8 

1,280 

2,110 

12 

.2.030 

804 

9 

1.170 

608 

8 

1. 247 

512 

8 

1,336 

530 

6 

1,059 

568 

10 

1,879 

815 

9 

1,275 

504 

6 

1,238 

9,  '252 

11 

2,018 

604 

7 

1,474 

214 

5 
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5:i4 

5 
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:k'8 

12 

1.494 
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6 

751 

412 

8 
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32,008 
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6 
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6 
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3 

1,069 

4 
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5 
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6 
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4 

615 

4 

335 

4 

1,172 

4 
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7 
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4 
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3 
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9 
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7 

316 

7 

918 

9 

335 

5 
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4 
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6 
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7 

240 

6 
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7 
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4 

6 

6 
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10 

8 
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7 
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9 
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1 
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3 

4 

4 
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67 
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71 
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lEOQUOB 


Name  or  nunibf  r  of  the 
township. 


94 
24 
fU 
24 
24 
24 
25 
23 
25 
23 
25 
25 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
28 
28 
2» 
28 
28 
28 
89 
29 
29 
29 
SB 


N.,  RIOE 

11        

14  W 

13        

12        

lOaodll 

10  K 

11        

14  W 

13   

12        

lOancUl 

lOE 

11        

14W 

13        

12        

10  and  11 

10  K 

11        

14W 

13        

12        

10  and  11 

10  E. 

11        

14  W 

13        

12        

10  and  11 

lOE 

11  E.,  and  14  W. 
13W 

12        

10  and  11 

Total 


*^» 

3 

o 
3 

3D 

9 


572 
U 
183 
206 
108 
1&2 
38-2 
54 
210 
437 
415 
250 
421 
298 
329 
174 
367 
323 
182 
60 
850 
261 
73? 
332 
97 
15 
493 
329 
251 
337 
86 
136 
239 
340 
235 


9,898 


e 
o 

cr 

o 
►-» 

9 

a 

O 

o 

sr 


5 
1 
7 
5 
4 
6 
2 
5 
6 
10 
8 
8 
8 
3 
9 
6 
5 
7 
7 


8 
7 
9 
8 
4 


8 
7 
4 
7 
3 
4 
4 
6 
4 


195 


11 

P  <t 

:  © 
:  "^ 

.  a. 
:^ 

•    at 

f 

!  3> 
.  n 
■    C 

!  I. 


1,109 
196 
950 
710 
73:1 
736 

1, 194 
240 
7J3 

1,474 

1,  212 
U73 

1, 214 
462 

1,260 
819 

1,545 

1, 057 
522 


1,140 

980 

2,:)94 

1,059 

500 


1,200 
1,105 
550 
942 
376 
4a3 
553 
1,220 
561 


30,262 


0 

s 

cr 
® 


9 

c 

O 


400 

11 
17o 
160 

92 
217 
372 

59 
179 
:»2 
355 
176 
315 
187 
305 
171 
353 
297 
162 

51 
814 

2:^5 

629 
302 
105 


327 
318 
12:* 
265 
80 
3.U) 
160 
230 
134 


8,481 


e 

B 

c 

o 
•-» 

S 
E. 


(3 

3 


3 
3 
2 
5 
4 
1 
3 
8 
8 
4 
4 
3 
10 
4 
6 
6 
3 


4 
2 
6 
5 


2 
2 
1 
5 
9 
3 
4 
3 
S 


123 


a 
a 

IT 
19 

»t 

O 


d 
» 
o 

S 

3 


5 
1 

7 
7 
5 
6 
9 
3 
7 
13 
7 
11 
13 
6 
9 
8 
9 
8 
3 


11 

9 

16 

10 

4 


11 
8 
4 
9 
5 
5 
4 

10 
2 


t-< 


cr 

ft 
1 

o 

« 
o 

cr 


5. 


245 


6 
1 
7 
5 
5 
5 
6 
2 
8 

11 
9 

10 

10 
3 

10 
7 
6 
9 
9 


10 
7 
9 
8 
1 


9 

•* 

4 

5 
8 
3 
5 
4 
5 
4 

214 


If 


s: 

£.5     *5 

»3  I  : : 


r^9 

»  3- 

:  c 


5 
1 
5 
5 
4 
S 
6 
2 
6 
IQ 
6 
6 
7 
3 
9 
ft 
5 
7 


8 
7 
9 
7 
1 


8 
7 
4 
7 
3 
4 
4 
5 
4 


4 
4 

1 

U 
i 
4 
3 
1 

m 
( 

i 
3 

I 


< 
t 
i 
i 

\ 
3 
3 
3 


1T8 


JACKSOX 


7  S.,  R.  1  W.. 

7  2 

7  3 

7  4 

7  5 

8  1 

8  2        .. 

8  3        .. 

8  4 

8  5        .. 

9  1        .. 
9  2 

9  3        .. 

9  4        .. 

9  5        .. 

10  1 

10  2 

10  3        .. 

10  4        .. 

11  3  and  4 

Total 


237 
263 
384 
422 

92 
352 
414 
294 
950 
137 
1,012 
1, 1H8 
134 

88 

77 
540 
371 

68 
366 

51 


6.740 


5 
6 

4 
5 
1 
6 
9 
4 
5 
1 

10 
8 
3 
1 


8 
5 


3 
1 


85 


759 
760 
479 
792 
132 
840 
1. 045 
493 
606 
118 
976 

i,2:m 

189 
128 


1,060 
617 


390 
130 


10,  752 


224 
180 
300 
323 

43 
300 
955 
220 
209 

64 
li*0 
812 

63 
129 


3?0 

296 


263 

36 


5,^520 


5 
3 
4 

7 
1 
3 
8 


8 
3 


2 
1 


66 


2 
2 
1 

4 
1 


3 

3 

1 

8 

io 

7 

4 

1 

9 

1 

3 
2 


47 


5 
6 
4 
5 
1 
5 
9 
5 
5 
3 
8 
8 
1 
9 
9 
9 
6 
9 
I 
8 


89 


5 
< 

4 

5 
1 
5 
9 
4 
5 
1 

I 
« 
1 
1 


: 

5 


I 
1 

71 


3 

I 
1 


3  • 

«  I 
3 

1 

5 

4 


1 


439 
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COUOTT. 


COUNTY. 


400 
385 
493 
496 
109 
671 
476 
393 
412 
S34 
971 
1,067 
322 
210 


610 
448 
220 
331 
79 


18,330 


•32 

f  1,  903 

147 

700 

60 

1,190 

SO 

1,030 

197 

5 

1.779 

54 

1,886 

123 

1,210 

107 

848 

134 

268 

20 

11,424 

56 

8,000 

112 

60 

226 

28 

3,205 

51 

1,081 

52 

7,443 

200 

$1,050 

$42,651 

$2,456 
1,314 
2,044 
1,G29 

299 
.3,589 
2,750 
1.  975 
1,539 

649 

13.477 

9,125 

.  584 

210 

226 
3, 931 
1,889 

549 
8,071 

279 


156,566 


$684 
500 
734 

1,048 
277 
739 

1,679 
169 
523 
325 

3.698 

3,530 
349 
210 


1,680 
1,353 


1,664 
120 


$19, 379 


$700 

340 

74 

1S4 


787 
184 
932 
720 


3,281 
1,490 


488 
321 


1.710 


111,  813 


$110 

60 

67 

43 

8 

138 

129 

69 

50 

38 

890 

140 

31 


86 
113 


.334 


$2,305 


II.  931 

939 

1,785 

1,455 

291 

9,848 

2,466 

1,534 

1,539 

646 

12.830 

8,874 

584 

310 

17 

3,143 

1,843 

20 

e.ou 

279 
$51,235 


$5,351 
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c 

a 

i 

mm 

D 
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1 

S 
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§' 
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as 

i 

9 

c 

a, 

B 

S. 
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1 
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2" 
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i 

3 

•0 

B 
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M 

• 
1 

• 
• 
• 

S 

• 

0 

P 

i 

a 

:  a< 
•  < 

B 

• 
• 

1671 

1825 

13.738 

16.312 

•3,081 

•1,345 

•451 

•5.771 

•604 

•5.499 

23 

157 

88 

319 

279 

40 

309 

3.021 

3*39 

1,325 

1.567 

3,393 

348 

974 

269 

2,798 

596 

11,971 

293 

1,054 

891 

3,064 

601 

1,035 

160 

2. 310 

753 

9,738 

248 

1,551 

488 

3,817 

548 

1,047 

67 

2,119 

G98 

10,  407 

327 

811 

374 

2, 145 

595 

SU 

219 

1.480 

665 

11,777 

537 

888 

3,727 

5,930 

1,225 

1,964 

226 

5,504 

427 

4.000 

52 

3rj 

482 

871 

130 

263 

100 

869 

2 

2,051 

431 

114 

1.418 

2.609 

400 

884 

191 

9,101 

508 

1,180 

480 

43 

2,909 

3,p58 

1, 155 

985 

220 

3,689 

169 

1,060 

570 

496 

2,230 

4,531 

1,287 

529 

.311 

4,118 

413 

6,027 

422 

99 

2,481 

3.814 

480 

929 

120 

3,777 

37 

4,491 

4TJ 

418 

4,008 

5,438 

728 

3,005 

382 

4,.'>8:i 

855 

2,530 

261 

18 

1.666 

2,423 

856 

779 

215 

1,910 

513 

400 

391 

170 

2,687 

3,2^18 

1,  IKO 

804 

120 

3,040 

907 

1.664 

310 

344 

1.239 

2,873 

361 

682 

194 

2,680 

193 

2.444 

475 

164 

784 

1,818 

557 

303 

115 

1,768 

50 

2,661 

438 

443 

3.299 

3,  825 

814 

740 

69 

2,448 

1,377 

3,969 

320 

65 

3,431 

4,717 

745 

607 

160 

9,156 

9,562 

248 

72 

207 
7, 764 

4 

6,725 

903 
l,a39 

146 

699 

m" 

"5,646" 

i,  .345 

2,609 

1.086 

2.075 

415 

49 

1.648 

2,609 

324 

1,271 

154 

1,909 

700 

1,019 

839 

311 

8,337 

12,  305 

1,979 

3, 155 

790 

11. 248 

1. 057 

9.807 

485 

305 

1.4a3 

2,582 

597 

810 

351 

2,238 

344 

3,623 

267 

39 

636 

1,436 
51 

6,207 

710 

13 

3,101 

64 

1 

325 

1,047 

13 

4,632 

:i89 

37 

1,  filA 

969 

43 

37 

529 

355 

4,518 

840 

3,548 

508 

265 

1,081 

1,985 

260 

828 

365 

1,752 

933 

9,686 

337 

180 

624 

1,488 

302 

349 

143 

1,039 

449 

1,234 

462 

354 

1,257 

9,373 

643 

736 

126 

1,781 

592 

2,545 

183 

615 

1,281 

3,422 

316 

642 

1, 932 

490 

6.735 

476 

398 

2,859 

5,917 

1,167 

960 

346 

4,  034 

1.283 

4.200 

317 

377 

1,699 

2,552 

343 

295 

44 

2,078 

474 

9,298 

452 

74 

1.532 

2,204 

341 

1, 1.37 

75 

2,168 

36 

9,000 

320 

49 

1,259 

1,767 

:«5 

607 

141 

1,745 

21 

778 

113,452 

112,  456 

168.759 

1117,873 

129,  882 

•33.891 

•7.539 

198,323 

•19,550 

•131, 136 

•534 

•333 

375 

1,330 

350 

600 

174 

648 

9 

741 

384 

851 

443 

790 

746 

3 

848 

647 

258 

351 

580 

1.346 

902 

209 

1,590 

788 

426 

46 

.510 

530 

438 

50 

1,191 

•13.366 


f  660] 


440 


JASPEB 


Name  or  number  of  the 
towQHlup. 


5  W.,  R.  8  E 

5  0 

5  10 

5  11 

5  14  W 

6  8£ 
6  9 

6  10 

6  It 

6  14  W 

7  8E 
7  9 

7  10 

7  11 

7  14W 

8  8E 
8  9 

8  10 

8  11 

8  14W 

Total 


i 

as 

r 

0 


198 
283 
249 

84 

80 
305 
489 
20*2 
12o 
249 
178 
301 
358 

73 
286 
247 
340 
245 

37 
298 


4,520 


« 


c 


I 


5 
6 
5 
2 
2 
5 
6 
3 
3 
5 
6 
6 
7 
3 
5 
4 
4 
6 
3 
4 


86 


9  ff 
D  C^ 

r 

» 

ST* 


S 


670 
710 
660 
240 
264 
648 
359 
354 
461 
716 
733 
814 
816 
369 
609 
605 
480 
774 
380 
525 


11,187 


B 

c 

o 

s 


105 
262 
196 

46 

60 
303 
370 
114 

98 
318 
370 
202 
260 

50 
220 
242 
2:n 
256 

37 
220 


3,967 


^ 


a* 

O 
"-* 

3 

E. 

o 

«♦• 

r 

8 


4 

3 
S 
2 
2 
6 
9 
2 

a 

3 
2 
6 
6 
2 


77 


P 

B 

c 

e 


c 

B 

er 


s 


& 

• 


1 

7 
S 
1 


4 

2 
1 
2 
4 
3 
9 
3 
1 
I 
4 
5 
2 
3 


55 


5 
6 
5 

2 
2 
5 
7 
3 
2 
5 
6 
6 
7 
3 
5 
5 
4 
0 
3 
4 


9  Z 

H 

«2. 


■  a 


86 


*   3 

^5? 

S  3* 

%     "^ 

§2 

<{  — 

1  •■  1 

-3  M 

•  9; 

'  K 

— — 

5 

5 

5 

5 

S 

* 

s 

3 

j 

5 

3 

6 

5 

3 

3  ■ 

2 

a 

• 

5 

4 

6 

5 

6 

1 

t 

4 

3 

5 

5 : 

4 

% 

i 

4 

86    I   » 


1  &,  B.  1  E 

2  1 

3  1 

4  1 

1  2 

2  2 

3  2 

4  2 
1  3 
3  3 

3  3 

4  3 
1  4 
9  4 

3  4 

4  4 

Total.. 


6  N.,  R  11  W 

6  12 

6  13 

7  10 
7  11 
7  12 

7  13 

8  10 
e  11 
8  IS 

8  13 

9  10 
9  11 
9  13 

Total.... 


255 
427 
429 
274 
528 
418 
401 
415 
429 
1,098 
340 
512 
425 
426 
595 
481 


7,453 


4 
4 
5 
5 
8 
6 
5 
7 
5 
8 
5 
7 
5 
6 
8 
4 


92 


494 
611 
650 
585 

1,140 
792 
665 
889 
809 

1,364 
600 
900 
630 
832 

1,004 
510 


12.375 


S35 
210 
280 
203 
528 
375 
266 
384 
305 
704 
409 
512 
402 
306 
400 
924 


5,843 


360 

4 

354 

3 

151 

S 

471 

5 

323 

8 

429 

9 

201 

5 

372 

4 

1.260 

15 

524 

8 

345 

5 

205 

3 

143 

2 

23 

1 

9,161 

74 

,520 

481 

180 

846 

1,581^ 

1.382 

492 

835 

3,132 

1, 152 

600 

496 

248 

125 


11, 077 


278 

296 

51 

370 

390 

362 

172 

301 

680 

360 

181. 

131 

85 

33 


3.590 


JEFFERSON 


3 

1 

3 

2 

5 

3 

7 

6 

3 

4 

4 

11 

3 

5 

3 

7 

3 

5 

11 

1 

4 

5 

3 

4 

1 

6 

6 

5 

3 

1 

80 

42 

4 
4 

ft 
5 
8 
6 
5 
7 
5 
8 
5 
7 
5 
6 
8 
4 

93 


4 
4 

5 
5 
8 
6 
5 
7 
d 
8 
5 
7 
5 
C 
6 
4 


«^  « 


JERSEY 


4 

1 

4 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

4 

3 

5 

7 

8 

6 

3 

6 

9 

5 

1 

8 

4 

3 

4 

9 

17 

13 

13 

5 

8 

4 

3 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 
63 

63 

49 

4 
1 
1 
5 
6 
9 
3 
4 
10 
8 
5 
9 
3 
1 

61 


14 


I  Ml) 


i 

i 

1 

\\ 

f 

f 

n 

1 

1 

1 

ii 

2. 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

\ 

s 

[ 

a 

f 

1 

1 

t 

\ 

1 

r 

I 

IBU 

mn 

%Kl 

»x 

»4M 

ma 

M 

rs3       ti 

!:S     i 

1,»M 

aw 

1,71*      "^ 

m 

''J47             1 

?w 

''386 

Law 

« 

*3S 

«r! 

1«9 

210 

a 

B3 

sea         1 

!i 

9» 

M 
M 

1.M0 

109 

X 
138 

138 

l.OM 
3.6^ 

l!«M 

l!«TO 

)t!i<n 

MS 

■» 

36 
»8 

l.Wl 

liwa 

180 

340 

M 

1662] 


442 


JODATIES8 


Name  or  nmnber  of  the 
townahip. 


»  K.,  R.  1  E. 

96  8 

96  3      . 

96  4      . 

96  5      . 

87  1      . 

ST  9      . 

87  3      . 

87  4      . 

87  5      . 

88  1  . 
88  8  . 
88  3  . 
88  4  . 
86  5      . 

88  IW. 
80  1  B. 
80  8      . 

89  3  . 
89  4  . 
89  5  . 
89  IW. 
89  8  . 
City  of  Galena 

Total 


331 
415 
9B5 
889 
181 
001 
391 
398 
161 
541 
371 
463 
300 
307 
871 
381 
3S7 
331 
668 
170 
880 
509 
166 


I 


8 

r 

fir 


1 

5 
7 
6 
4 
3 
9 
7 
8 
4 
6 
6 
6 
8 
6 
S 
4 
6 
7 
6 
8 
3 
3 
6 


10,964 


186 


147 

885 

934 

964 

640 

493 

1,848 

964 

1,089 

599 

790 

1.056 

1,033 

1,144 

1,160 

464 

608 

1.019 

1,018 

964 

366 

500 

588 

1.314 


^9,854 


85 
303 
805 
885 
801 
153 
601 
858 
375 
150 
353 
346 
947 
307 
317 
960 
306 
317 
831 

AAA 

QUO 
168 
935 
360 
893 


7,605 


I 

i 

3 


1 
4 
7 
6 
9 
9 
5 
4 
7 
4 
1 
6 
3 
3 
3 
1 
8 
3 
8 
3 


3 
4 
4 


80 


r 
I 

3 


1 
6 

9 

9 

5 

8 

9 

9 

9 

5 

8 

5 

10 

13 

10 

8 

3 

10 

18 

11 

8 


5 
15 

170 


a 

r 
I 

8 


I 


1 

5 

6 

0 

4 

3 

6 

6 

8 

4 

6 

6 

6 

8 

6 

3 

4 

6 

7 

7 

1 

3 

3 

1 


1^' 

It. 

III 

fa 

'»  I 


.2 
•  c 


3    < 


118    .  115   I  » 


1^ 


JOHNSOX 


11  &,  &  8  B 

11  3 

11  4 

18  8 

18  3 

18  4 

13  9 

13  3 

13  4 

Total 


579 
555 

473 
486 
46^ 
364 
587 
501 
487 


4,400 


4 

5 

4 

6n 

5 

5 

7 

6 

6 


48 


588 
738 
518 
766 
605 
790 
860 
760 
780 


6,963 


543 


378 
360 
390 
968 
353 
385 
404 


3,340 


5 

4 

4    1 

5 

5 

4 

4 

8 

1 

6 

6 

I 

5 

5" 

7 

6 

6 

59 

9 

48 

« 

4 
I 
i 
1 
1 
I 


451 


[671 J 


COUKTY. 


So 

0 


1612 
840 

1,576 
690 
S54 

9,135 

996 

49 

4.144 
417 
63S 
147 
638 
986 
507 

1,036 
652 
413 
805 
169 
406 
947 


So 

.  63 


:  p 

if 

:  a 


1090 


77 
112 
112 
3S8 

56 
152 
228 
163 


276 
498 
127 
243 
17* 
111 
935 
145 


S73 

260 


•»,417 


♦5,558 


o 
a 


m 


1962 
5,235 

12.460 
1,916 
1,908 
5,215 
1,151 

12,373 
8.607 
1,752 
1,022 
2,499 
2.356 
1,698 
2,351 
3,687 
2, 412 
1,H)1 
3,427 
1,222 
1,956 
2,418 


^1 
^l 

:  ^ 
:  sr 

:  B- 
■  s. 

:  0 

:  r 
:  w 


679,454 


»3,16ii 
6.445 

15, 293 
3,098 
3.096 
8,303 
2,344 

16,220 

13.507 
2,708 
1,993 
3,279 
3,915 
3,353 
3,503 
5,345 
3,552 
3,558 
4,921 
1,748 
3,387 
3,434 


$522 
1,119 
1,753 
1,282 

882 
1,603 

666 
2,080 
1,681 
1,069 

389 

381 
1.016 
1,422 

518 

791 
1,232 

743 
1,400 

883 
1,100 
1,051 


#116,  ISO 


923,583 


$1, 062 
709 

3,693 
962 

1,165 

2,706 
145 

5,  519 

8,421 
486 
765 
917 

1.408 
446 
859 

1,812 
454 

1, 219 

1,725 
350 

1,051 
890 

130,764 


as 

P'O 

p  5 

K 

SB. 

I? 


1303 

670 

1,267 

285 

161 

572 

95 

3,136 

1,387 

990 

61 

250 

283 

300 

469 

251 

257 

750 

478 

318 

430 


$12,245 


$2,176 
5,707 

14,153 

2,719 

8,588 

5.874 

954 

15, 431 

12,063 
3.506 
1.442 
3,168 
3,146 
2,709 
3,348 
3,947 
2,535 
2.940 
4.183 
1.742 
2,940 
3,087 

$99,346 


i 

r 

E 

g 

S 

1 

§ 

s. 

3* 

5 

s- 

0* 

0 

& 

•o 

a* 

B 

Pt 

t 
• 

$986 

$8,169 

738 

6,445 

1,141 

15,293 

.  380 

3,098 

507 

3,096 

2,439 

8,303 

1, 390 

2. 344 

789 

16,290 

1, 445 

13,507 

202 

2,708 

551 

1.993 

112 

3,279 

770 

3,915 

644 

3.353 

155 

3,503 

1,399 

5,345 

1,027 

3,558 

619 

3,556 

738 

4,921 

•-•*•--•- 

1,748 

447 

3,387 

347 

3,434 

$16, 813 

$116, 150 

COUNTY. 


$368 

$026 

$8,072 

$4,334 

$1, 117 

$974 

$271 

$2,406 

$928 

$6,824 

56 

910 

828 

2.334 

1,399 

320 

172 

2,266 

67 

9,890 

37 

240 

3,155 

3,831 

299 

454 

300 

3,773 

58 

3,331 

85St 

368 

3,008 

4,863 

8,3:)6 

871 

128 

3,955 

909 

8.650 

•531 

583 

1,647 

3,223 

541 

1,303 

191 

3,528 

695 

6,937 

662 

686 

1,897 

3,780 

1,388 

689 

423 

3.264 

516 

3,816 

437 

319 

1.333 

2,522 

596 

930 

108 

2,264 

258 

8,831 

806 

355 

1,817 

3.782 

1,301 

1,157 

168 

3,185 

597 

3.441 

1.375 

436 

2,521 

4,H67 

1,454 

765 

621 

3,071 

1,796 

8,253 

1,803 

337 

6,  :«o 

9,385 

2,205 

8,003 

1,447 

6,304 

3,081 

6.979 

495 

729 

2,303 

3,933 

1,381 

926 

378 

3,245 

678 

7,394 

995 

628 

1,961 

4,011 

361 

1.821 

184 

3,081 

930 

5,905 

340 

586 

2,541 

3,964 

832 

1,320 

82 

2,594 

1,369 

5,773 

8.031 

490 

6,607 

10.293 

2,463 

3,011 

930 

8,610 

1,682 

345 

291 

31 

1,397 

2,114 

520 

1.  130 

3,041 

73 

6,936 

147 

5.471 

1,601 

2,7:0 

1,180 

609 

103 

3,532 

302 

6.446 

963 

1.020 

5,614 

8,034 

1,875 

1.9.-W 

1,140 

5,813 

2,222 

5,788 

563 

576 

2,542 

4,207 

1,007 

1,033 

375 

4,078 

129 

18,780 

190 

1,430 

592 

2  374 

40 

721 

24 

2,374 

10.803 

1,144 

1,927 

5,438 

8,539 

1,660 

8,005 

290 

7.235 

1,364 

i,rj6 

6,069 

1,468 

890 

1,955 

4,881 

890 

l.ff69 

168 

3,146 

7,795 

7H1 

1.064 

i,:n6 

3, 578 

833 

1, 175 

343 

2,  931 

647 

12, 144 

1,086 

1.294 

2,888 

5,680 

793 

1,253 

174 

4.340 

1,339 

7,515 

9,346 

817 

5,715 

9,471 

1,444 

8.584 

631 

7, 513 

1,958 

8,358 

784 

675 

947 

2,696 

363 

669 

270 

1,789 

907 

8.009 

1,399 

1.033 

5,936 

9.593 

1,093 

1.777 

663 

6.616 

8,976 

9,350 

663 

771 

8,783 

4.787 

616 

1,558 

183 

3,938 

848 

4,305 

1.103 

511 

1.804 

3,789 

410 

965 

200 

2,374 

1,415 

6.258 

563 

362 

2,054 

3, 515 

526 

1,149 

145 

3,126 

389 

7,091 

9CM 

047 

2,229 

2,765 

716 

1,086 

101 

8,408 
$113, 796 

1,357 
$31,067 

8,100 

1*483 

•ao.780 

$89,889 

$144, 863 

$32,457' 

$37,585 

$10, 109 

$300,509 

564  J 


444 


KAMI 


Name  or  nainber  of  the 
township. 


Aurora. , 

BigRock.... 

Blackbeny 

Barlington 

Bataviaaiid  Geneva 

CamptoxL 

DDDdee 

Elgin 

Hampahire 

Kaneville 

Plato 

Rutland 

St:  Charles 

Sugar  Grove 

VirgU 

Total 


I 

r 


4,743 
292 
431 
485 

8,031 
311 
659 

S,478 
393 
370 
306 
413 
607 
S49 
481 


14,249 


? 


14 

8 

10 

10 

9 

8 

13 

26 

8 

9 

9 

10 

8 

7 

9 


1,123 


o 

:  S, 

:  e- 

■   ■ 

:  S 


1,730 
1,254 
1,706 
1,408 
1,628 
1,267 
1,939 
3,682 
1. 219 
1,391 
1,271 
1,617 
1,311 
1,190 
1,443 


23,950 


Q 


OD 


r 


3,335 
250 
357 
380 

1.347 
838 
408 

1,971 
307 
301 
337 
443 
631 
354 
390 


10,538 


I 


8 
3 
5 
6 

7 
6 

7 
5 
5 
7 
3 
6 
4 
3 
4 


o 


f 

tr 

o 

3 


79 


44 

18 
18 
10 
15 

8 

19 
39 
10 
14 
14 
14 
18 
10 
11 


I 

o 

8 
8 

f 
S. 


344 


10 

8 

10 

10 

10 

18 

13 

18 

8 

9 

9 

10 

8 

7 

u 


§■3 
I? 


21 


146 


10 

8 

10 

10 

9 

IS 

12 

11 

7 

8 

9 

10 

8 

7 

11 


149 


c3 

it 


0 

*» 

a 
I* 

0 


d" 

H 


1 
1 
1 

m 

i 

4 
S 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 


1 
8 


KAi^KAKEE 


38K.,  &14andl5E 

33  13B 

83  18        

33  11 

31  14  and  15  £ 

31  13E 

31  18        

31  11 

31        •       10 

31  9        

30  10  and  11 W.... 

30  18W 

30  13 

30  '  14  W.  and  11  B 

30  lOE 

3Q  g         _^ 

89  lOand'iiwill! 

39  13W 

89  13 

89  14  W.  and  11 B. 

39  lOE 

89  9 

Momence  Union  District. 

Total 


396 
•351 
547 
&28 
305 
365 
1.433 
-  393 
325 
365 

39 
305 
1,081 
348 
454 
387 

34 
809 
142 
136 

97 

92 
433 


8,455 


9 
9 
9 

10 
6 
7 
8 
9 

11 
ft 
1 
6 
9 
8 
8 
9 
8 
1 
4 
8 
8 
3 
1 


143 


1,146 

8  075 

1,871 

1,385 

795 

1,141 

8,087 

1,270 

1,056 

1,333 

176 

780 

1,276 

1,060 

1,188 

1,254 

264 

132 

705 

308 

378 

436 

800 


83,105 


356 
880 
533 
331 
147 
303 
1,015 
318 
467 
364 

31 
155 
805 
334 
878 
887 
174 

19 
132 

46 
108 

74 
304 


7,206 


6 

18 

10 

8 

19 

5 

12 

7 

13 

10 

3 

10 

4 

6 

8 

14 

5 

13 

5 

12 

11 

4 

11 

8 

4 

6 

8 

81 

3 

10 

4 

6 

7 

9 

3 

8 

1 

4 

4 

5 

8 

1 

3 

1 

4 

4 

8 

95 

800 

146 

8 

9 

9 

10 

6 

■* 

4 

8 
9 
11 
9 
1 
6 
9 
8 
8 
8 
1 
8 
4 
8 
8 
3 
I 


4 

4 
i 
i 


7 
3 
4 
i 


KENDALL 


Oswego 

Bristol 

Little  Rook 

Fox 

Kendall 

Ka-au-say. . 

Seward 

Lisbon 

Big  Grove.. 

Total 


464 

547 
545 
354 
330 
380 
304 
397 
573 


3,894 


9 
18 

7 

18 
7 
8 

7 
8 
9 


79 


1,763 
1,850 
3,073 
1,568 
1,437 
1,458 
1,131 
1,594 
1,940 


14, 740 


316 
475 
555 
883 
891 
155 
484 
400 
566 


3,465 


6 
6 
3 
8 
5 
6 
5 
5 
6 


50 


10 
84 
10 
14 
11 
10 

5 
11 

9 


104 


9 
18 

9 
13 

7 
8 
7 
8 

9 


89 
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13,936             \ 

ms 

$4^,130 

426 

499 

2,319 

519 

389 

4,204 

503 

130 

1,195 

1,171 

175 

17,079 

368 

180 

3,480 

701 

369 

2,582 

1,736 

144 

13,988 

519 

195 

1,428 

509 

192 

2,129 

463 

202 

3,000 

513 

£29 

2,192 

702 

593 

5,742 

430 

189 

1,948 

582 

173 

2,600 

US. 

iWT         13, 

677 

$106, 016 

5* 
a 

0 


a" 


163,861 
4,043 
6,009 
2,714 

19,046 
4.994 
5,254 

19, 618 
2,547 
3,995 
3,  576 
3,639 
8,759 
3.952 
4,146 


r 


I 

K 
B 

I 

cr 

i 


r.839 

461 

900 

800 

5,065 

1.453 

1,552 

2,461 

625 

889 

284 

893 

3,014 

642 

934 


o 

g 

t 


I 


♦17,127 
1, 575 
8,225 

900 
4,645 

663 
2,382 
10,854 
1,162 
1,479 
1,832 
1,253 
8,749 

632 
1,420 


1154,151  I  126,214   |$50,899 


•5,713 
194 
879 
350 

3,993 
384 
265 

2,310 
217 
332 
472 
295 

1,274 
875 
34i 


o 

t 

9 


i 


$17,895 


$47,453 
3,323 
5,152 
2,491 

18,537 
4,044 
4,438 

17,628 
2,229 
3,087 
2,951 
3,395 
7,814 
2,  too 
3,704 


$129, 574 


$15, 410 
720 
858 
224 
509 
948 
816 
1,990 
318 
408 
624 
244 
945 
122 
442 


$34,577 
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$8,021 

3,889 

3,195 

a,  386 

3,176 

8,116 

3,195 

1,309 

1,961 

3,705 

3,078 

4,390 

4.369 

3,130 

8,137 

$38,836 

COUNTY. 


$536 

$324 

$2,070 

$5,003 

$873 

1,367 

$206 

$4,617 

$987 

$8,799 

4&3 

646 

2,095 

3,485 

560 

1,503 

271 

3,179 

305 

6,513 

613 

1,644 

4,707 

8,057 

1,556 

1,843 

494 

5,832 

3,325 

12,251 

440 

118 

2,799 

3,831 

953 

1,321 

487 

3  491 

340 

1,219 

543 

115 

1.111 

2,056 

328 

971 

91 

1,807 

249 

2,169 

497 

740 

1,633 

4,811 

849 

1,163 

270 

3,095 

.  595 

6,236 

1,431 

172 

1,384 

3,575 

1,554 

1,137 

38 

2,983 

501 

1,647 

396 

lOtf 

13,543 

3,379 

384 

1,493 

202 

2,874 

504 

1,060 

493 

245 

1,706 

2,444 

499 

652 

350 

2,075 

369 

4,125 

452 

363 

3,405 

4,122 

696 

1,431 

153 

3,564 

558 

3,089 

231 

563 
2,358 

226 
667 

28 
20d 

264 
1,816 

299 
542 

424 

485  * 

969 

.       '582 

3,705 

970 

670 

•     1,890 

3,767 

840 

599 

300 

3,532 

235 

6,700 

4e6 

893 

1.320 

3.679 

403 

586 

189 

1,788 

891 

10.058 

439 

864 

1.357 

3.159 

443 

973 

300 

2,625 

533 

6,000 

450 

931 

3,839 

5,117 

951 

1,003 

591 

3,966 

1,152 

4,810 

159 

4 

40 

150 
770 

313 
1,328 

116 
425 

16 
54 

227 
1,»8   , 

85 
36 

352 

287 

158 

1,001 

1,700 

354 

810 

120 

1,435 

265 

178 

397 

1,758 

2,932 

331 

136 

100 

1,929   • 

1,003 

133 

615 

1,149 

3,650 

315 

642 

3,161 
1,359 

490 

129 

1,028 

1,359 

140 

758 

18 

6, 375     . 

38,638 

3,038 

697 

737 

38,133 

515 

$9,939 

• 

$9,273 

$43,950 

$97,337 

$14,733 

$20,411 

$5,215 

$83,433 

$13,771 

$72,390 

COtTNTY. 


#M3 

$207 

$2,280 

602 

1   160 

4,495 

593 

•4,331 

4Cd 

297 

1,438 

493 

190 

1,447 

415 

111 

1.484 

388 

190 

2.301 

463 

1,065 

1.099 

592 

91 

2.588 

$4,567 

$2,321 

$21,462 

$4,564 

$616 

$1,584 

$925 

6,082 

1,220 

•3,440 

480 

6,635 

1.196 

3,380 

300 

3,466. 

906 

1,444 

303 

.  3, 816 

688 

1,073 

16b 

3.463 

839 

983 

406 

3.252 

856 

946 

165 

3.552 

1,026 

1,359 

328 

4,641 

1,444 

1.533 

43 

$38,470 

$8,793 

$13,733 

$3,018 

$3,089 
1,600 

"3,535 
1,837 
1,114 
1,815 

11,303 
904 

$32,598 
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11  S..  R  7B 

110 
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372 
430 
356 
339 
135 
80 
156 

2      .^- 

2 

4 
5 
6 
4 
3 
1 
1 

9 
2 
4 

5 
6 
4 

3 

1 
2 

s 
s 

4 
5 
6 

4 

a 

1 

1 

la             7    

240 
528 
675 
736 
523 
413 
129 
115 

97 
1^ 
290 
338 
198 
103 
39 
50 

8 

4 
5 
5 
4 
3 
1 
2 

2 

1 

11              8    

4 

12              8    

4 

11               9     

"  i 

1 
I 
1 

12               9     

11              10     

12             10     

13              8    

1 

Total i 

!,088 

28        : 

J,  370 

1,299 

26 

11 

29 

26 

If 

HENDERSOX 


8  N.,  R.  4  W 

9  4  . 

10  4  . 

11  4  . 

12  4  . 

8  5  . 

9  5  . 
,10               5  . 

11  5  . 

12  5  . 

8  6  . 

9  6  . 
10               6  . 

8               7  . 

TotaL 


Oxford 

Clover  

AVeller 

Gaiva 

Wethersfield. 

Lynn 

Anduver.  .... 
Cambridge... 

BiiniH  

Kcwanee 

Westom. 

Ohco 

MiuiBon 

('omwall 

Aiiuawan 

Coloua 

Edfortl 

Geueneo 

Atkinson 

Alttt 

Ilanna   

Phenlx 

Ix>raine 

Yorktown  . . . 

Total 


3-I6 

190 

428 

397 

336 

354 

332 

447 

524 

51 

241 

152 

19 

38 


3,8.'i5 


6 

968 

8 

i.in 

8 

1,6B5 

7 

1,  232 

6 

976 

9 

1,314 

7 

1,069 

6 

971 

6 

1,232 

2 

229 

4 

555 

3 

382 

240 

257     i 

328 

373 

316 

350 

266 

311 

555 

42 
209 
117 

13 

23 


72     I    11,690 


3.400         67 
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4 
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4 

10 

8 

5 

0 

11 

8 

m 

13 

4 
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8 

4 

7 

i  ' 
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9 

Q 
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6 

7 
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• 

1 

4 

3 

6 

Q 
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3 

9 

4 
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1 

8 

3 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

«7 


71    ,    O    '   » 


HE>'BY  , 


699 

9 

1,579 

808 

9 

1,634 

602 

9 

1,016 

1,513 

9 

1,196 

704 

9 

1,629 

725 

8 

1,065 

1,034 

7 

1,496 

931 

6 

1,601 

576 

8 

1,280 

2,110 

12 

.2,030 

804 

9 

1.170 

608 

8 

1, 247 

512 

8 

1,3:)6 

5:ft) 

6 

1,059 

568 

10 

1,879 

815 

9 

1.275 

564 

6 

1.238 

2,  252 

11 

2.018 

604 

7 

1,474 

214 

5 

759 

534 

5 

762 

:tt-8 

12 

1,494 

340 

6 

751 

412 

8 

1.040 

18,e48 

190 

32,006 

14 
12 

5 
31 
13 
10 

8 
12 
12 
12 
11 

7 
12 
10 

5 
10 

8 


9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
8 
7 
7 
8 
12 
9 
9 
8 
6 
8 
9 
6 
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11 

5 

7 

6 

5 
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9 

19 
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IROQUOIS 


Name  or  nanib(*r  of  the 
township. 


94 
24 

94 
24 
24 
24 
25 
25 
25 
25 
23 
25 
2C 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
37 
27 
27 
97 
97 
27 
28 
98 
98 
98 
98 
98 
99 
99 
99 
99 


N.,  RIOE 

11        

14  W 

13        

10  and  ii! !!!..] 

10  K 

11        

14  W 
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12        

10  and  11 

lOK 

11        

14W 

13 
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10  E 
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14  W 
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579 
11 
183 
206 
108 
182 
382 
54 
210 
437 
415 
250 
421 
298 
329 
174 
367 
323 
182 
60 
850 
961 
73? 
332 
97 
15 
493 
329 
951 
337 
86 
136 
239 
340 
235 
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1 
7 
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7 
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7 
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7 
4 
7 
3 
4 
4 
6 
4 
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950 
710 

7;w 
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1,474 

1, 212 
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1, 214 
462 

1,260 
819 

1,545 
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942 
376 
483 
553 
1.220 
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160 

92 
217 
372 

59 
179 
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176 
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305 
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840 
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:  B 

D 

:  ^ 
:  < 

:  d 

M 

• 
1 
• 

• 
t 

•     9 

% 

% 
i 

a 

• 

1671 

1835 

03,738 

•6.312 

•2.081 

•1,345 

•451 

•3,771 

•604 

•5,499 

23 

157 
1.325 

88 
1,567 

319 
3,393 

348* 

279 
974 

40 
269 

309 
2,798 

3.021 

320 

596 

11.971 

293 

1,054 

891 

3,064 

601 

1,035 

160 

2,  310 

753 

9.738 

24H 

1,551 

488 

2,817 

548 

1,047 

67 

2,119 

698 

10.  407 

327 

811 

374 

2, 145 

505 

■su 

219 

1,480 

665 

11,777 

537 

HM 

3,727 

5,  930 

1,225 

1,964 

226 

5,504 

427 

4.000 

52 

273 

482 

871 

130 

263 

100 

869 

2 

2,  a51 

431 

114 

1,418 

2,609 

400 

884 

191 

2,101 

508 

1,180 

480 

43 

2,909 

3,»58 

1, 155 

985 

220 

3,689 

169 

1.060 

570 

41)6 

2,230 

4,  531 

1,287 

529 

311 

4,118 

413 

6,027 

422 

99 

2,481 

3,814 

480 

929 

120 

3,777 

37 

4,491 

47:^ 

418 

4,008 

5,438 

728 

2,005 

382 

4,58:» 

855 

2,5.30 

361 

18 

1,666 

2,423 

856 

779 

215 

1,910 

513 

400 

391 

170 

2,687 

3, 248 

1,  IHO 

804 

120 

3.040 

207 

1.664 

310 

244 

1,239 

2,873 

361 

682 

194 

2,680 

193 

2.444 

475 

1G4 

784 

1,818 

557 

303 

115 

1,768 

50 

2,661 

438 

443 

2,299 

3,  8'J5 

814 

740 

69 

2,448 

1,377 

3,969 

390 

65 

2,431 

4,717 

745 

607 

160 

2.156 

2,562 

248 

72 

207 
7,764 

4 

6,725 

203 
1,039 

146 

699 

129 

"5,646" 

i.345 

2,609 

1,086 

2,075 

415 

49 

1,648 

2,609 

324 

1,271 

154 

1,909 

700 

1.019 

839 

311 

8,337 

12,305 

1.979 

3, 155 

790 

11, 248 

1, 057 

2,807 

i85 

305 

1,4«3 

2,582 

597 

810 

351 

2,238 

344 

3.623 

267 

39 

636 

1,436 

710 

64 

1,047 

389 

269 

43 

51 
6,207 

13 
2,101 

1 
325 

13 

4,632 

37 
1, 574 

37 

529 

355 

4,518 

840 

3,548 

508 

265 

1,081 

1,985 

260 

828 

365 

1.752 

233 

2.686 

337 

180 

624 

1,488 

302 

349 

143 

1,039 

449 

1,234 

4€ii 

254 

1,257 

2,373 

643 

736 

126 

1,781 

592 

2,545 

183 

615 

1,281 

2,422 

316 

642 

1, 932 

490 

6,735 

476 

398 

2,859 

5,917 

1,167 

960 

246 

4,  6:14 

1,283 

4,200 

317 

277 

1,699 

2,552 

343 

295 

44 

2,078 

474 

2,298 

452 

74 

1,532 

2,204 

341 

1,137 

75 

2,168 

36 

2,000 

320 

49 

1,259 

1,767 

:«5 

607 

141 

1,745 

21 

778 

113.452 

$12,456 

168,759 

1117,873 

•22,882 

•32,891 

•7,539 

•98,323 

•19,550 

•181, 136 

COUNTY. 


400 
385 
493 
496 
102 
671 
476 
393 
412 
234 
971 
1,067 
322 
210 


610 
448 
229 
331 
79 

•6,330 


•32 

•1. 903 

147 

700 

60 

1.190 

59 

1,030 

197 

5 

1,779 

54 

1,886 

123 

1,210 

107 

848 

134 

268 

20 

11,424 

56 

8,000 

112 

60 

226 

28 

3,205 

51 

1,081 

53 

7,443 

200 

♦1.050 

•42,651 

•2,456 

1,314 

2,044 

1,629 

299 

3,  :m 

2,750 
1.975 
1,539 

649 

13,477 

9,125 

.  584 

210 

226 
3. 931 
1,889 

549 
8,071 

279 

•56,586 


•684 
500 
734 

1,048 
277 
739 

1,679 
169 
521 
325 

.3.698 

3,530 
349 
210 


1.6I»0 
1,352 


1,664 
120 

•19, 279 


•700 

340 

74 

184 


787 
184 
932 
720 


3,281 
1,490 


488 
321 


1,710 


•11, 212 


•110 

60 

67 

43 

8 

1.18 

129 

69 

50 

38 

890 

140 

31 


86 
113 


334 


•2,305 


•1.  931 

939 

1,785 

1,455 

291 

2,848 

2,  466 

1,534 

1,539 

646 

12,830 

8,874 

584 

210 

17 

3,142 

1,843 

20 

e.oii 

279 
•51,235 


•534 

•323 

375 

1,230 

259 

600 

174 

648 

9 

741 

284 

851 

442 

790 

746 

3 

848 

647 

258 

251 

580 

1.346 

992 

209 

1,590 

788 

426 

46 

510 

530 

438 

59 

1,191 

•5.351 

•13,366 

[660] 


440 


JASPEB 


Kame  or  number  of  the 
towntiliip. 


SW.,  R  8  E 

5  0      

5  10      

5  11      

5  14\7 

6  8E 

6  9      

6  10      

6  11      

6  14W 

7  8E 

7  9      

7  10      

7  11       

7  HW 

8  8E 

8  9      

8  10      

8  11       

8  UW 

Total 


P"9 


»9 


•3 
OB 

o 

a 

OB 

c 

(9 

A 

0 


198 

283 

249 

84 

80 

3or> 

489 
202 
125 
249 
178 
301 
358 

73 
286 
247 
340 
245 

37 
298 


4.520 


o 
o 


5 
6 
5 
2 
2 
5 
6 
3 
3 
5 
6 
6 
7 
3 
5 
4 
4 
6 
3 
4 


86 


9 


8B 

a 

I. 

B 

OD 


670 
710 
660 
240 
264 
648 
359 
354 
461 
716 
733 
814 
816 
369 
609 
605 
480 
774 
380 
525 


11,187 


o 

I 

r 


105 
26J 
196 

46 

60 
303 
370 
114 

98 
318 
370 
202 
260 

50 
220 
242 

2:n 

256 

37 

220 


3,967 


a' 
a 

1 

o 
»^ 

a 

M 

s. 

2 


4 

3 
5 
2 
2 
6 
9 
2 
2 
3 
2 
6 
6 
2 
4 
3 
4 
7 
1 
4 


77 


a 

O 

a 
o 

I 
i 


1 

7 
2 
1 


4 

2 
1 
2 
4 
3 
9 
3 
1 
1 
4 
5 
2 
3 


55 


Vi 


1 


ft 

o 
ST 


5 
6 
5 
2 
2 
5 
7 
3 
2 
5 
6 
6 
7 
3 
5 
5 
4 
6 
3 
4 


'/, 


9  e 


s  * 


»  3 


S3 

?  a 

•  99 


86 


5 
5 
5 
S 
S 
5 
6 
3 
3 
3 
6 
6 
I 

3 
5 
4 
4 
6 
3 
4 


^ 

<» 


•  J3   ■ 

I 

5  ' 
5 


m 

■ 

3 

a 
« 

4 

S 

1 
4 

V 
t 
I 

3 

1 


86 


JEFFERSOy 


1  S.,  R.  1  £ 

2  1 

3  1 

4  1 

1  2    . 

2  2 

3  2 

4  2 
1  3 
3  3 

3  3 

4  3 

1  4 

2  4 

3  4 

4  4 

Total.., 


255 
427 
429 
274 
528 
418 
401 
415 
429 
1,098 
340 
512 
425 
426 
595 
481 


7,453 


4 
4 
5 
5 

8 
6 
5 
7 
5 
8 
5 
7 
5 
6 
8 
4 


92 


494 
611 
650 
585 

1,140 
792 
665 
889 
809 

1,364 
600 
900 
630 
832 

1,004 
510 


12,375 


935 
210 
280 
203 
528 
375 
266 
384 
305 
704 
409 
512 
402 
306 
400 
324 


5,843 


3 

1 

4 

2 

2 

4 

5 

2 

5  ; 

7 

5 

6 

3 

•8 

4 

4 

6 

11 

2 

5 

5 

2 

7 

7 

2 

5 

5 

11 

8 

1 

4 

5 

5 

•     2 

7 

4 

1 

5 

6 

6 

6 

5 

8 

3 

1 

4 

80 

42 

99 

4 

*    I 

^ 

6 

5    I 

'  I 
2  ' 
5    ' 

< 

8 
4 


4 


MH  45 


JERSEY 


•  N.,  RllW 

6  12      

6  13      

7  10      

7  U      

7  12      

7  13      

8  10      

8  11      

8  18      

8  13      

9  10      

9  11       

9  13      

Total *^ 


360 

4 

354 

3 

151 

8 

471 

5 

323 

8 

429 

9 

201 

5 

372 

4 

1,260 

15 

524 

8 

345 

5 

205 

3 

143 

2 

23 

1 

9,161 

74 

/520 

481 

180 

846 

1,581^ 

1,382 

492 

835 

8,139 

1,152 

600 

496 

248 

125 


11,077 


278 

296 

51 

370 

990 

362 

172 

301 

680 

360 

181. 

131 

85 

23 


3,590 


4 

1 

4 

3 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

4 

2 

5 

7 

8 

6 

3 

6 

9 

5 

1 

8 

4 

3 

4 

9 

17 

19 

13 

5 

8 

4 

8 

5 

3 

8 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

69 

49 

63 

1 

••••■ 

I 

1 

,•••• 

•  •••• 

1 

I 

10 

I 

J 

1 



2 

I 

1 

» 

61 


14 


441 


[661] 


COUNTY. 


► 

► 

► 

H 

!>• 

► 

► 

H 

a 

r 

B  P 

B 

Q 

n 

i 

1 

&B 

CO 

o 

6 

H 

g 

§ 

c 

nnt  of  interest  on  town- 
p  fund 

g 

s. 

sr 
E 

o 
M 

h 

2. 

S. 

& 

0 
SQ 

I 

g 

K 
B 

I 

i 

g 

t 

3* 

1 
s 

nnt  paid  for  fuel  and  in- 
ental  expenses 

t  • 

S 
S 

1 

g 

s. 
1 

r 

fib 

• 
• 

1255 

1220 

$467 

$955 

$456 

$213 

51 

$793 

$169 

$2,535 

351 

221 

911 

1.484 

639 

198 

72 

1,418 

66 

2.219 

306 

909 

337 

961 

604 

187 

65 

904 

57 

2,091 

147 

121 
44 

170 

91 

317 

1,303 

290 
:)60 

1.878 

194 

420 

1.398 

19 

30 

906 

224 

560 
1,714 

66 
'164 

1.319 

198 

1,475 

385 

2,125 

514 

230 

1,730 

2,545 

1.000 

250 

91 

1,545 

1,000 

2.300 

30S 

362 

57 

624 

343 

236 

28 

621 

4 

3,150 

190 

122 

294 

1,142 

640 

162 

131 

1,120 

92 

1.963 

442 

116 

263 

1.197 

532 

273 

128 

1,148 

49 

1.780 

345 

218 

814 

1,601 

156 

434 

37 

1,531 

70 

9,620 

3d0 

23 

1,474 

1.977 

1,250 

235 

82 

1,665 

313 

1,000 

452 

218 

347 

1.192 

366 

433 

69 

915 

977 

9,201 

80 

43 

239 

362 

129 

16 

169 

230 

32 

1,035 

331 

90 
191 

158 
761 

675 
1,513 

391 
768 

222 
225 

32 
109 

675 
1,175 

984 

319 

338 

1,400 

413 

219 

211 

886 

609 

211 

34 

876 

11 

9,440 

422 

131 

1,050 

1,855 

715 

267 

116 

1,359 

495 

1,658 

63 

120 

75 

327 

05 

107 

11 

229 

98 

1,200 

315 

93 

692 

1,100 

341 

611 

18 

1,044 

56 

1,038 

16,158 

13,164 

$11,596 

$23,005 

$11,904 

H281 

$1,501 

$19,826 

$3,280 

$36,828 

COUNTY. 


$383 
495 

456 

377 

602 

492 

519 

512 

522 

960 

433 

094 

494 

511 

538 

594 


•B.513 


$136 

$535 

66 

339 

102 

1,351 

96 

424 

138 

999 

88 

815 

35 

610 

22 

1,096 

72 

877 

138 

3,688 

67 

570 

1 

1,006 

96 

374 

20 

525 

109 

1,298 

46 

984 

$1,930 

$15,  490 

$1,318 

$751 

1,005 

381 

1,973 

1,118 

1,064 

975 

1.871 

1,239 

1,670 

774 

1.294 

965 

2,169 

1,053 

1.809 

979 

4.878 

1,526 

1.262 

190 

1,732 

1,025^ 

1,270 

813 

1.316 

972 

2,035 

977 

1.554 

371 

$28,220 

$14, 102 

$114 
317 
190 


911 
615 

55 
375 

90 

1,750 

808 

498 

180 


385 
994 


$5,749 


$45 

93 

56 

57 

71 

26 

74 

173 

38 

459 

944 

109 

89 

60 

142 

486 


$9,144 


$1,197 
805 
1,961 
1,059 
1,691 
1.535 
1,243 
1,829 
1,671 
4,748 
1.269 
1,702 
1,102 
1,138 
1,916 
1,554 

$26,343 


$190 
900 

19 

6 

180 

135 

51 
340 
138 
130 


30 
167 

178 
119 


$1,877 


$1,517 

1,322 

1,020 

1,008 

955 

877 

351 

429 

597 

1.203 

1.668 

1,300 

1,702 

300 

1,082 

683 


$16, 015 


DOUNTT. 

• 

341 

$244 

1,097 

365 

394 

365 

97 
954 
177 
303 
915 

91 
101 

17 

11 

$1,473 
1,459 

$2,217 
3,053 
1.136 
3.283 
9,481 
3,3:13 
1,089 
4,129 

15,259 

4,028 

9,683 

1.345 

832 

50 

$1,370 

1,202 

441 

1,777 

1,031 

1,200 

674 

1.719 

3,819 

1,910 

8^ 

5,^0 

600 

50 

$190 

$194 

53 

36 

106 

i 

900 

84 

175 

501 

330 

4 

63 

42 

$9,151 

9,735 

859 

9,543 

3,214 

2,655 

1.028 

9,578 

14,226 

3,6B6 

1,276 

1,253 

725 

50 

$60 

318 

977 

740 

967 

678 

61 

1,550 

l,tf« 

342 

1,407 

94 

109 

$2,241 

8,786 

68 

75 

375 
1.095 
800 
158 
560 
3,560 
588 
340 
329 

2,609 

605 

363 

589 

337 

500 

1,563 

501 

470 

309 

038 

39 

1,700 

9,609 

9,176 

481 

9,549 

19.023 

2,969 

1,835 

913 

455 

3.960 
3,774 
2.700 
2,100 
2,500 
6.612 
2,098 

980 
1,388 

238 

112 

(,965 

$3,731 

$29,935 

$45,917 

$17, 186 

$7,993 

1 

$1,788 

$3»,974 

$6,942 

$40,097 

YoL  n— 65 


(672] 


II.m«oT<in<<ib«T»ttbe 
towhahlp. 

"S. 

1 

SI 

1 

if 

a, 

1 
I 

1 
} 

1 

I 
t 

1 

s. 

t 

s. 

If 

I 

1 

nN.,R.l..W 

m 

169 
393 
359 

W3 
696 

i.oas 

liaia 

TOO 

l.OM 
680 

no 

1,063 

'1 

HT 
1.900 

363 
566 

not 

300 

jj 

1 
« 

a 

Total 

tJ.m 

m 

»n 

371 

K  158 

te 

T9 

9) 

M 

I  tOS     I     M 


-Tl 


453 


f  673  J 


COUNTY. 


o1 

1     . 

1^ 

> 

1 
g 

Total  r 

t 

g 

1 

3 

Amoun 
cident 

E 

S 

a 

1^ 

a 

;  'O 

1 

t 

o 
p 

tr 
p. 

n 

I 

B 

9 

5»  ^ 

s 

■  1 

tn- 

o 

§. 

s- 

ss* 

f^m 

:g   • 

O 

3 

a 

f 

s 

& 

i 

a- 

§ 

• 

§ 

i  e 

:  B* 

■  » 

a. 

• 
■ 
• 

|»0 

t31 

•2,255 

•2,595 

•248 

•719 

•212 

•2,275 

•320 

•628 

213 

lao 

3,350 

3,318 

1,178 

480 

159 

2,792 

526 

1,203 

134 

94 
138 

800 
2,284 

1,048 
4,113 

652 
299 

116 
139 

990 
3.046 

58 
1,066 

1,025 

3n 

1,200 

1,141 

S90 

266 

3.704 

5,651 

2.534 

502 

376 

5,029 

622 

2,642 

419 

160 

3,775 

5,286 

1,990 

1,390 

150 

4,921 

365 

1,675 

258 

114 

1,045 

6.874 

1,674 

165 

3,883 

3,991 

18,900 

418 

166 

3,7T3 

4,674 

1,375 

1,156 

178 

3,663 

1,012 

1.563 

480 

53 

2,860 

3,675 

1,937 

711 

325 

3,164 

511 

1.055 

413 

969 

2,300 

3,860 

3,064 

708 

125 

3,604 

256 

l,39y 

499 

416 

2,247 

4,068 

1,488 

635 

437 

3,  728 

342 

4.255 

411 

51 

2,073 

2,853 

2,015 

72 

85 

2,484 

368 

1,042 

549 

50 

2,391 

3,878 

1,638 

417 

196 

3.552 

326 

750 

461 

192 

1,289 

2,789 

1,125 

541 

97 

2,421 

368 

1,300 

395 

317 

2,423 

3,946 

1,174 

483 

332 

3,440 

507 

2,291 

645 

47 

8,604 

9,454 

3,355 

2,480 

1,626 

9,348 

107 

964 

496 

154 

3,951 

4,970 

2,769 

190 

248 

4.545 

424 

1,500 

475 

197 

3,692 

5,168 

2,338 

555 

250 

3,743 

1,436 

1,974 

4S» 

333 

3,031 

4,605 

1,149 

1,088 

133 

3,314 

1,292 

3,433 

68   

109 
517 
968 

179 

683 

1,053 

13,402 

175 
124 
273 

179 

43:< 

1,053 

13,402 

80   

181 
308 

33 

70 

250 

83   

LllO   

12.000 

1,950 

7,350 

1,335 

•».WJ    16. 

167 

1 

•68,621 

•98,141 

•33, 7r3 

•20,917 

•6,787 

•85,004 

•13, 137 

•48,734 

COUNTY. 


163 
613 
700 
474 
IM 
5S0 
480 
775 


439 
SS2 
556 
300 

363 
500 
507 
303 
lOB 
304 
1,941 


•518 

96 

453 

1,009 

873 

91 

89 

190 


120 
650 
647 

50 
862 

67 
836 
838 
571 
563 

64 
302 


•8,433 


•1,312 

•2,505 

•767 

1,185 

1,754 

790 

330 

1,026 

393 

2.546 

5,598 

2,085 

3,903 

7,966 

1,093 

1,958 

3,  584 

1,848 

839 

1,154 

672 

3.054 

4.985 

1.798 

2,553 

4,217 

1,422 

3.671 

5,335 

1.874 

1,665 

2,799 

1,044 

823 

2.  695 

502 

2,612 

4,329 

1,890 

2,194 

3.804 

1,522 

513 

1.338 

783 

1.104 

3,041 

853 

5.070 

8,114 

2,142 

2,974 

4,999 

1,717 

1.580 

3.019 

1,209 

866 

1,240 

640 

1,452 

2.795 

273 

33.820 

36.314 

3,330 

•76,037 

•112, 811 

•29,548 

•470 

225 

345 

498 

1,866 

90 

112 

1,175 

438 

T.I7 

160 

800 

540 

580 

325 

362 

3,088 

723 

210 

193 

1,193 

11,640 

•24,768 

•77 

•2, 145 

•360 

•5,290 

52 

1,388 

365 

5,927 

56 

928 

97 

6. 313 

311 

4.426 

1, 172 

8,874 

432 

6.690 

1,276 

10,  463 

273 

2,632 

952 

913 

91 

1,005 

148 

5,056 

135 

4,811 

174 

2,617 

292 

3,350 

867 

2.0OO 

233 

4,510 

825 

1,250 

108 

2.753 

•    *^ 

13,883 

194 

2.176 

719 

8,769 

115 

3,877 

452 

609 

342 

2.833 

971 

1.965 

84 

1,291 

47 

2,876 

780 

3,459 

583 

560 

6,943 

1,171 

7,  sis 

852 

3,641 

1,350 

3,751 

81 

8,196 

827 

5.245 

57 

1,130 

111 

623 

105 

1,806 

988 

1,381 

3,853 

34,906 

1,408 

•8.486 

•97,896 

•14,914 

•97,363 

[674] 


454 


MACOUPDf 


Name  or  number  of  the 
township. 


T.  7,  R.  6 

8,  6 

9,  6 

10,  6 

11,  6 

12,  6 

7,  7 

8,  7 

9,  7 
•  10,  7 

11,  7 

12,  7 

7,  8 

8,  8 

9,  8 

10,  8 

11,  6 
12,.  8 

^  '  9 

8,  0 

9,  9 

10,  9 

11,  9 

12,  9 

Total.. 


!2^ 

S'B 


537 
348 
279 
362 
473 

1,134 
405 
582 
326 

1,439 
376 
404 
994 
456 
S23 
301 
473 
417 
607 
509 
445 
317 
353 
400 


12,250 


B 

I 

o 
ft. 


5 
7 

8 
4 

7 
9 
8 
7 
4 
8 
7 
6 
7 
6 
4 
7 
8 
9 
7 
6 
5 
6 
5 
7 


157 


S  ^ 

S3 


8. 


621 

868 

1, 057 

747 

900 

1,068 

1,178 

999 

748 

1,080 

1,001 

770 

1,078 

957 

662 

836 

1,069 

1,065 

1,062 

1,056 

894 

857 

600 

924 


22,097 


8 

I 


314 
342 
251 
252 
424 
1,158 
310 
316 
185 
716 
331 
345 
674 
437 
163 
343 
284 
342 
546 
463 
366 
248 
285 
331 


I 


s 

E. 

I 


9,496 


4 
9 
7 
4 
7 
9 
4 
6 
2 
8 
9 
7 
7 
5 
3 
6 
7 
8 
7 
5 
4 
4 
4 
6 


5 


142 


6 
3 
4 

12 
6 
5 
4 

11 
1 
1 
9 
5 
4 
2 
2 
1 
4 
5 
7 
6 
9 
3 


B 

-I 


106 


5 
7 
8 
4 
7 
9 
8 
7 
4 
7 
7 
7 
7 
6 
4 
7 
8 
9 

J' 

5 
6 
5 
7 


157       1» 


8 

1 
1 
3 
8 
3 


6 

5 


1 
I 
1 
1 
i 


MADIS05 


3N.,K.  5W 

4  5 

5  5 

6  5 

3  6 

4  6 

5  6 

6  6 

3  7 

4  7 

5  7 

6  7 

3  8 

4  8 

5  8 

6  8 

3  9 

4  0 

5  9 

6  9 

3  10 

4  10 

5  10 

6  10 
Upper  Alton 
Alton  City.. 

Total 


1,154 

5 

836 

547 

5 

317 

6 

986 

280 

4 

192 

4 

572 

163 

3 

350 

4 

saa 

.    288 

4 

442 

6 

782 

'        351 

5 

642 

5 

1,717 

449 

7 

400 

8 

1,395 

346 

7 

303 

5 

719 

215 

5 

572 

6 

1,269 

618 

7 

318 

5 

5uia 

222 

5 

358 

4 

691 

270 

3 

379 

6 

756 

264 

5 

877 

5 

723 

418 

3 

1,241 

8 

1,146 

689 

8 

433 

5 

787 

230 

7 

431 

5 

716 

209 

2 

306 

6 

667 

156 

4 

413 

5 

780 

280 

1 

487 

6 

792 

369 

4 

529 

7 

1.014 

407 

4 

284 

3 

441 

140 

3 

49 

1 

296 

44 

1 

469 

2 

240 

141 

3 

789 

9 

1,389 

485 

5 

617 

1 

199 

384 

1 

2,995 

1 

210 

1,242 

2 

15,446 

128 

21,164 

9,215 

,108 

7 

5 

S 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

9 

7 

7 

3 

4 

S 

4 

6 

4 

1 

5 

5 

19 

89 

m   1 

5 
6 
4 
4 
6 
5 
8 
5 
6 
5 
4 
6 
4 

e 

5 
5 
6 
5 
6 
7 
3 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 


3 
4 
1 
I 
f 
I 
3 
I 

i 

1 


I 
1 


'?Si 

(1(.<S7 

fi 

I4.«t 

l»,e« 

"i 

11 

IIT. 

tS! 

111 

1,140 

4W 

\  ". 

n.m 

S.C90 

a,03D 

1 

\rsriiri 

lisapiiTO 

MB,  Ml 

fM,«n 

ti.m 

" 

[576] 


466 


MAfilON 


Name  or  number  of 
townahip. 


the 


1  N.,  B.  1  B 

1  3 

1  3 

1  4 
3  1 
3  8 

2  3 

3  4 
3  1 
3  3 
3  3 

3  4 

4  1 
4  3 
4  3 
4  4 

Total 


1.495 
433 
348 
888 
671 

'  791 
885 
338 
338 
303 
403 
443 
434 
398 
638 
335 


7,809 


\ 


30 
7 
5 
6 
6 
7 
6 
5 
8 
8 

10 
8 
5 
5 
5 
7 


118 


§ 


• 

I 


3,688 

938 

635 

730 

1,045 

1,744 

74!* 

8,904 

1,064 

980 

1,887 

1,034 

600 

499 

606 

833 


b} 


tz{ 


19, 181 


% 

o 

►% 

1 

\ 

1 

! 

1.161 
373 
873 
183 
509 
643 
317 
373 
803 
833 
895 
309 
440 
813 
505 
355 


6.481 


10 
9 
5 
5 
4 
5 
4 
1 
5 
5 
9 
7 
4 
4 
6 
6 


81 


b{ 

y^ 

e 

0 

B 

B 

? 

% 

o 

o 

»^ 

s^ 

*^ 

s 

1 

g 

• 

§ 

• 

• 

13 

7 

3 

7 

8 

5 

4 

6 

7 

7 

14 

6 

5 

6 

5 

7 

6 

8 

6 

8 

8 

10 

3 

8 

8 

5 

8 

5 

6 

6 

3 

7 
118 

88 

1 

as 

H 

If 


Si 

■  n 


7    1 

7 

5 

6 

6 

6 

S 

5 

S 

s 

19 
7 
5 
5 

5 


Si! 


118 


I' 


MABSHAIL 


La  Prairie 

Steuben 

Saratofsa. 

Wliitetield 

Henry 

Laoon. 

Hopewell 

Boberta 

Evana. 

Bennington 

Belle  PMne 

Bicbland 

Attaolied  to  Laoon 

Total 


405 
456 
489 
400 
707 
846 
354 
349 
783 
353 
348 
875 
96 


5,750 


8 
8 
10 
9 
5 
4 
4 
7 
9 
7 
7 
6 
3 


87 


1,581 

1,874 

1,525 

1.638 

1,061 

174 

614 

984 

1,660 

1,176 

1,058 

843 

441 


13,919 


355 
306 
383 
895 
558 
659 
846 
300 
615 
303 
873 
198 
74 


4,558 


7 

9 

8 

7 

8 

8 

11 

7 

10 

5 

11 

3 

13 

1 

9 

3 

6 

5 

5 

8. 

5 

10 

7 

6 

9 

8 

7 

8 

3 

3 

73 

95 

87 

a 

I 

3 
« 
I 
1 
3 
4 
S 
I 
4 


MASOX 


19  N., 

19 

19 

30 

30 

30 

80 

30 

80 

31 

31 

81 

81 

81 

81 

88 

83 

38 

33 

83 

S3 


B.    9  W. 
10 
11 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

6 

7 


Total. 


150 
831 

46 
727 
333 
830 
813 
330 

44 
405 
351 
191 
870 


57 
358 
575 
836 
676 
308 

84 

5,478 


3 

4 
1 
4 
9 
4 
6 
5 
8 


6 
5 
4 
6 
5 
8 
8 
8 
5 
4 
3 

IT 


364 
536 
133 
651 

1,355 
567 
793 
784 
888 

1,365 
640 
669 
794 
990 
491 

1,300 

1,344 
769 


645 

890 

14.606 


74 
188 


613 
333 
176 
813 
800 


385 
396 
189 
843 
498 
45 
801 
863 


363 

87 

4,160 


9 

8 

i8 

8 

1 

^ 

3 

3 

9 

3 

8 

5 

8 

3 

8 

5 

5 

8 

. 

3 

4 

8 

1 

75 

81 

94 

3 
4 
1 
4 
9 
4 
• 
5 
8 
B 
9 
4 
i 
9 

a 

6 
8 

9 


1 
3 
3 


4 
8 


I 
I 


[677  1 


DOUHTY. 

a 

n 

i 

E& 

i 

i 

11 

E 

^ 

u 

11 

S 

3- 

i 

1 
1- 

I 

1? 

1 

1 

t 
1 

1 

s 

^ 

2= 

g 

ll 

1 

I 

i 

1 

:  ? 

1 

•■s 

|1»B 

won 

P.  KB 

•i,HO 

Bu 

•™ 

•JiSi 

lase 

'liS 

s 

« 

lisOT 

4ai 

75* 

'm 

sliMO 

wJ 

inw 

,« 

297 

aJi 

,'-!il 

101 

3Be 

idit 

««.!  . 

8*5 

133,  «I4 

»Ai 

3*0 

ll5,iM 

e,.« 

•»™ 

*ii. 

m 

•1.1)61 

iie.m 

*M 

ISIM3 

tlK 

»1,SM 

11,  MS 

«.ira 

«l.«l 

*U3 

^ 

*,<■« 

llflrt 

1.100 

140 

3,359 
3.3W> 

MO 

'g 

S,3-J0 

1,532 

'■!ii 

eis 

JS 

fS 

1.SM 

9,160 

IM 

*'W6 

raa 

«7 

i.aw 

2H1 

BO 

«,♦« 

m,3sa 

tss.au 

|is.m 

»ia,0G3 

t3.5W 

t:i,1-B 

r,M.  1 

■1 

3,000 
iOSJ 

«,640 

sa 

4,481 

•Ml 

'S 

lo.aos 

4,6IU 
3,444 

!:i 

aaes 

UTTB 

iif 

1,0W 

W" 

3,STC 

iii 

4,031 

i| 

B3» 

IS 

SO 

490 
5TS 

1,4M 

819 

31 » 
40S 

'300 
BTO 

405 

4;  sat 

l^SOO 

«e 

1.314 

1.760 

l!3« 

96.1 
S,SS4 

S.MH 

S93 

I4» 

064 

»l 
«4 

111 

1,138 

IS 

a,«4 

1,010 

JJS 

^ 

3,300 

M 

?W1 

fc^ 

in 

'S 

»a 

'■iS 

'm 

M 

8,139 

"««4~ 

5S 

£ 

0,wi 

147,838 

*6S,304 

lie,  en 

»is,aM 

IS,  on 

•M.8i» 

138,496 

f  ^'"^^  1 


458 


MASSAC 


4 

aa^ 

§? 

t?1 

P 

1 

^ 

.55    s.a 

i 

1 

§5 

B            ! 

I  5 

p^ 

5 

B 

B 

Iff  M 

5^ 

ST          ' 
^           ! 

if 

§• 

1 

•1 

% 

c 
3 

o 

o 

o 

o 

s 

0 

«:        a 

»^ 

MS 

o 

•^ 

M» 

•^ 

■-* 

-"*    :  ^ 

N»me  or  number  of  the 

5 

1 

c< 

s 

9 

3» 

2, 

**  «^       •  ■1 

2r    .5 

township. 

i 

1 

• 
a 

p^ 

o 

5* 

s 

a 
c 

§ 

1 

• 

G 

3 

B9     : 1 

e<     .  1 

3=      I 

•     P 

•      0 

• 

1 

14S..R.3  B 

110 
400 
333 
109 
383 
473 
240 
880 
179 
305 

3 
5 
3 
2 
6 
5 
2 
1 
3 
4 

376 
621 
339 
2.^0 
792 
623 
264 
156 
435 
4d0 

108 
285 
145 
t7 
276 
306 
1S8 

5:)8 

93 
219 

3 

5 
3 
3 
6 
5 
2 
5 
4 

3 

1 

"5" 

1 
1 

3 
5 
2 
3 

6 
5 
2 
1 
3 
4 

3         1 

14           4        

5        i 

14           5        

3        i 

15           3        

15           4        

6         3 

15           5        

5       i 

15           6        

2         1 

16           4        

1 
3 

1 

16           5        

3 

16           6        

4         1 

Total 3. 

313 

34            4, 

340 

il,215 

37 

8 

34    . 

34    !    » 

1 

McDONOUGl 


New  Salem 

SrotUnd 

Chalmers 

Tenueeaee 

Mound 

Hacomb 

Sinmet 

Hire 

Prairie  City  .... 
Walnut  Grove.. 

Sciota 

Blandinsville . . . 
City  of  Macomb 
Citv  of  Buahnell 

Bethel 

Lanioiiio 

BoAhnoU 

Eldorado 

Industry 

Total 


472 
381 
528 
630 
386 
416 
346 
419 
577 
410 
414 
644 
981 
734 
4S9 
443 
210 
425 
767 


9,613 


9 
9 

11 
6 

10 
9 
7 

10 
6 
9 

11 

10 
6 
4 

10 
8 
6 
8 
9 


1,527 
1,413 
1,3j^ 
1,364 
1,320 
1,445 

860 
l,25:i 
1,636 
1, 275 
1,635 
1,518 

199 

180 
1,355 
1,066 

902 
1,440 
1,327 


339 
328 
413 
273 
370 
408 
325 
419 
513 
375 
382 
637 
833 
509 
313 
347 
150 
485 

KtUi 


158 


23,109 


7,875 


10 

7 

9 

11 

6 

10 

7 

11 

12 

10 

7 

9 

8 

5 

7 

3 

3 

10 

6 

9 

8 

10 

13 

10 

8 

10 

3 

7 

7 

11 

8 

6 

7 

6 

7 

6 

4 

9 

187 

150 

9 
9 

11 
• 

10 
» 
7 

10 
4 
9 

11 

10 
1 
1 

10 
8 
6 
9 
9 


159 


9    I 

9    I. 
1»    I 

6 

9 

9 

6 
10 

4 

9 
10 
10 

1 

1 

9 

T 

6 

8 

9 


9j 

$1 


14i 


McHEM 


Riley 

Marengo. . . 
Dunham — 
Chpinung . . 

Coral 

Seneca 

Uptland  . . 

Aldeu 

Grafton 

Dorr 

Greenwood 

Bebron 

Algonquin. 

Nuuda 

McUeury . . 
Richmond  . 
T.  43.  R.  9. 

44,  9. 

45,  9. 
Burton 


Total 


330 
657 
317 
726 
396 
328 
463 
396 
45:t 
862 
326 
259 
530 
572 
584 
480 
143 

81 
163 

80 


8,147 


8 
9 
8 
8 
11 
9 
8 
9 
8 
8 
9 
7 
11 
13 
9 
7 
4 
4 
3 
9 


154 


1,376 
2,343 
1,360 
1,467 
1,731 
1,332 
1,306 
1,620 
1,578 
1,660 
1.297 
1.329 
2,045 
1,741 
3,564 
1,393 
501 
517 
306 
306 


37,973 


245 
614 
353 
565 
359 
331 
474 
957 
496 
607 
386 
345 
463 
567 
715 
303 
153 
74 
56 
103 


7,182 


7 
7 
10 
11 
7 
5 
5 
6 
4 
3 
5 
6 
11 
7 
0 
3 
4 
3 
8 
3 


13 

15 

13 

14 

17 

13 

6 

10 

17 

IS 

4 

14 

16 

14 

11 

10 

3 

3 

3 

9 


119 


909 


8 
9 
8 
8 
11 
9 
8 
9 
8 

e 
9 

7 
11 

19 
10 

7 
4 
4 
3 
9 


8 

9 

8 

8 

II 

9 
8 
9 
8 
8 
9 
7 
11 
18 
8 
7 
4 
4 
3 
8 


153 


IS 


459 


[579  1 


COUNTY. 


|i 

•    9 

:  ». 

:  § 

.  «» 


1296 
442 
348 
155 
415 
533 
318 
780 
196 
383 


2»o 

C  "^ 

s 

:  s 

:  S- 

is 
ii 


110 

90 

20 

114 

136 

97 

20 

121 

179 

53 


S 

o 
s 

9 


a. 
5* 


•519 
582 
216 
209 
744 

1,744 
361 

3,776 
615 
614 


3 


a 


3| 


82. 


5 

9 


ft 
9 


•3,766 


1840 


1865 

1,185 

534 

544 

1,434 

2,597 

922 

4,849 

1.168 

1,361 


$446 

916 

445 

396 

1,208 

1,638 

446 

2,146 

441 

750 


$190 


23 


49 


1,515 

60 

168 


1 


s 


$53 
65 
21 
21 
64 
72 
94 
86 
41 
79 


o 

£ 

1 


$9,569  i  $15,460    |8,831   $2,004 


$901 


$786 

1,121 

490 

514 

1,347 

2,568 

722 

4, 745 

1,144 

1,005 


$78 
64 
45 
30 
87 
29 

200 

104 
24 

355 


$14,  443   (1. 017 


\ 

COUNTY. 


5 

o 
d 

B 


$150 

900 

200 

1.958 

1,328 

93T 

556 

1,098 

1,500 

1,003 


$9,631 


$497 
443 
599 
641 
513 
524 
417 
556 
445 
489 
507 
582 
732 
470 
503 
49$ 
225 
460 
507 


$166 

80 

82 

138 

83 

107 

40 

200 

528 

231 

82 

35 


356 
96 
99 
51 

211 
40 


$5,316 
2,736 
1,981 
2,635 
3.532 
3,230 
1,503 
2,300 
2,576 
2,918 
4.847 
3,166 
7,677 
5,135 
1,856 
1,450 
1.167 
2,050 
2,265 


$4,500 
4,150 
2,932 
3,435 
4, 659 
4.505 
2,342 
3.562 
5.167 
4,95.3 
6.340 
5.642 

10.392 
7,  312 
2.798 
2,430 
1.568 
2,722 
3,061 


$1,940 
1,255 

679 
1,190 
1,652 
1,600 

365 
1,766 
1,380 

763 
1,184 
2,254 
2,300 
1,000 
1,000 

928 

783 
1,2!»6 
1,260 


$1,099 

$294 

1,315 

252 

1,0<H 

249 

1,190 

115 

931 

400 

1,  462 

321 

1,443 

149 

187 

135 

1,990 

342 

1,498  . 

451 

1,  456 

260 

991 

802 

3,  550 

1,940 

2,040 

358 

643 

85 

544 

419 

221 

309 

280 

i,i:« 

170 

$4,095 
3,341 
2,689 
3,316 
4,087 
3.784 
2,167 
3.2.36 
4,203 
3.:i22 
5,657 
5,088 
6,490 
7,155 
2.5.33 
1,7.55 
l,4f)0 
2.010 
2,885 


$405 
818 
242 
909 
572 
721 
175 
326 
965 

1,631 
682 
554 

1,901 
157 
265 
674 
78 
612 
176 


JOUNTY. 


$4n 

$192 

753 

232 

473 

220 

744 

290 

506 

235 

373 

306 

485 

216 

437 

276 

519 

102 

£38 

21fi 

424 

141 

424 

321 

iOO 

202 

\m 

165 

'649 

293 

548 

180 

145 

31 

64 

157 
144 


179 


$1,958 

$2,949 

$757 

5,332 

7,498 

1,  %Wl 

1, 651 

2,652 

914 

3,894 

7, 652 

i,8:e 

3,973 

5,417 

582 

1,907 

3,337 

494 

2,290 

3,534 

766 

1,626 

2,783 

991 

1,846 

4,072 

708 

11,461 

13,  414 

2,200 

1,5.32 

3,183 

663 

1,484 

3,320 

1,017 

3.664 

6,399 

2,000 

2,305 

4,  4.".! 

835 

4.047 

5,893 

2.056 

1   3,130 

4,214 

1, 955 

994 

3,100 

553 

163 

638 

43 

203 

399 

230 

161 

675 

228 

$53,613 

$84,579 

$20,170 

$847 

2,076 
633 
1,823 
1,718 
1,  150 
787 
1,005 
2,098 
2,-374 
7H3 
913 
1,525 
I  847 
I  953 
!  1.056 
I  225 
I  319 
103 
243 

$21,489 


$1. 151 

800 

85.3 

1,030 

1,086 

941 

548 

2,000 

4,585 

3,193 

925 

900 


^,557 
980 
1,055 
1,028 
2,428 
1,048 


|$23,209   $7,024  l$71. 304   $11,163   $28,110 


$1,923 
2,303 
1,925 
3,064 
2,798 
2,588 
2.824 
2.915 
1,146 
3,100 
1.666 
3,  .'iiiO 
2,023 
1,833 

f3,211 
2,146 


$72, 034 


$39,017 


[680] 


460 


McLEAX 


Kam  e  or  nnmbor  of  tKe 
tiDwuship. 


22(&N.i21)K.,  11.  IW.. 

S9  K,  R.  IE 

22  2      

22  3      

22  4  *    

22  5      , 

22  6      

23  iW 

23  IE , 

23  2      

23  ^      

23  4 

23  6      

24  IW 

24  1  E 

24  2      

24  3      

24  4      

24  5      

24  6      

25  IW 

25  IE 

25  2      

25  3      

25  4      

25  5      

25  B      

26  2E 

26  3      

26  4      

26       •    5     .: 

Eickapoo  Union  Distiiot 

City  of  Nonnnl 

City  of  Bloamiogton. 

Total 


i  s 

:  ^ 


554 
309 
774 
370 
741 
402 
320 
460 
diX 
685 
321 
464 
338 
472 
446 
416 
251 
342 
370 
233 
189 
83 
144 
458 
378 
798 
301 
128 
248 
4'^ 
459 
:)94 
117 
765 
4,173 


17,650 


54 


I 


9 
6 

12 
9 

12 

11 
6 
7 
7 
9 
7 
9 
9 
6 

12 
9 
7 
7 
9 
5 
6 
3 
4 
7 
6 
9 
7 


5 
6 
9 
9 
1 
1 
9 


252 


:  1 

il. 

i  B- 

is 


1,170 

1,006 

2,079 

1.420 

2,253 

1,670 

1,189 

1,040 

980 

1,562 

1.163 

1,323 

989 

1.020 

785 

1,054 

818 

1,120 

1,363 

651 

696 

387 

542 

1, 057 

i,o:m) 

1,767 
1,148 


762 
922 
1,244 
l.:i53 
125 
210 
172 


36,070 


d 

1 


r 


448 
216 
580 
438 
627 
307 
246 
319 
370 
289 
211 
329 
273 
436 
440 
397 
158 
348 
318 
229 
185 
105 
127 
367 
2U3 
568 
388 


155 
301 
542 
325 
74 
430 
3,033 


13,862 


0 

B 

Q 


i 


7 
6 

12 
6 
13 
11 
10 
7 
5 
9 
5 
5 
4 
6 
9 
8 
1 
7 
9 
6 
5 
3 
2 
8 
6 
7 
6 


6 
5 
4 
7 
1 
1 
3 


10 
11 


8 
6 

7 
6     ! 


5 

6 
7 

12 
6 
9 
7 
5 
8 
5 
7 
3 
4 
2 
5 
5 
3 

11 
5 


5 
3 

10 
6 
1 
7 

51 


210 


2   65 


o 
e 


a 

n 


9 
6 


9     I     11 

8     I      9 


11 

11 
9 
7 
7 

10 
7 
9 
9 
8 

12 
9 
8 
7 
9 
6 
7 
3 
4 
7 
6 
9 
7 
5 
5 
6 
9 
9 
1 
1 
1 


c 


!  .?» 


2.S    I 


t    i= 


5"» 


33- 

3  < 

:  9 


'     Z 


9 
6 

11 
9 

11 

11 
8 
7 
5 
9 
7 
9 
9 
6 

12 
9 
6 
7 
8 
5 
5 
3 
4 
7 
6 
9 
7 

4 
6 

9 
8 
1 
1 
1 


•?! 


9 


4 
1 
3 
1 
S 
5 
7 
4 


i 
1 


4* 

I 

6 
I 
4 


1 
1 
3 


3 
5 
1 
1 
1 


954     ,  23S     I     72 


MENAKI 


17  N.,  K. 

17 

17 

17 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

20 

Total.. 


W. 


44 

342 
233 
141 

20 
202 
345 
974 
141 

16 
380 
316 
345 
167 


3,666 


1 
5 

7 
2 
1 
3 

8 

f 
« 

3 

1 

8 

6 

6 

3 


61 


157 

600 

831 

478 

230 

523 

1,291 

165 

444 

166 

1,3.')0 

1,230 

890 

288 


8,643 


>C36 

181 

191 

19 

18 

81 

481 

547 

124 

16 

286 

286 

310 

235 


311 


2 

5 

8 

5 

e 

2 

5 

1 

9 

3 

10 

9 

9 

12 

9 

2 

1 

8 

5 

10 

5 

9 

1 

3 

8 

66 

47 

1 

5 

7 
8 
1 
3 
8 
7 
3 
1 
8 
6 
6 
3 


61 


1 
5 
6 

8 
1 
3 

4 
7 
3 
1 
8 
6 
6 
3 


61 


1 
1 


f 

2 


461 


(6  81 J 


COUNTY. 


5  ^ 

H 

M-» 

<    ^ 

I  B 

r? 

8 

:  * 

>  eu 

■  a 

i 

a 

^ 

:  9 

1685 

$491 

482 

480 

842 

215 

533 

406 

880 

867 

545 

346 

493 

618 

545 

311 

44:) 

336 

560 

83 

43i 

868 

549 

304 

466 

634 

543 

338 

564 

383 

523 

277 

341 

062 

SOI 

333 

501 

848 

411 

349 

343 

660 

114 

155 

927 

150 

553 

535 

470 

338 

787 

340 

446 

366 

318 

264 

535 

600 

758 

516 

485 

1,132 

137 

150 

528 

344 

3. 

571 

838 

► 

B 

o 


c 
ST 

£ 

n 


$5,493 
1,348 
5,834 
3,613 
6,278 
4,899 
3,464 
3,950 
2,821 
3,383 
2,133 
3,756 
1.924 
3,349 
3,719 
3,647 
3.313 
4,129 
2,730 
1,906 
1,936 
468 
1, 105 
8,066 
2.504 
7,422 
3.398 
1,063 
1,506 
3,144 
9,295 
2,403 
484 
8.531 

49,460 


6 


*^ 

► 

o 

E 

■   1 

^ 

a 

S 

e» 

2. 

u 

tf- 

o* 

i 

S- 

Si 
S" 

cr 


•».860 


$14, 647 


$163, 315 


$7.3:)d 
2.906 
8,478 
4,211 
9,628 
0,307 
5,612 
4,913 
4,039 
6,304 
3,157 
4,300 
3,678 
4.217 
3,852 
5,627 
4,993 
6,388 
4,987 
3,388 
4,140 
948 
1,650 
3,890 
3,813 

10,379 

5,516 

1,381 

3,566 

5,474 

19,153 

6,975 

835 

14,396 

63,916 


$1,831 

935 

8,947 

1,099 

3,509 

1,607 

1,4C8 

1,795 

1,150 

3,157 

1,133 

1,184 

1,225 

1,630 

1,931 

1,334 

327 

1,981 

1,655 

1,238 

•1,505 

539 

527 

1,186 

1,799 

8,383 

1,435 


948 
1,908 
1,903 
3,043 

300 
1,870 
4,000 


$348,948 


$55,^63 


$1,951 

950 

3,597 

1,433 

1,510 

1,451 

963 

800 

968 

745 

1,053 

1,676 

1,099 

1,504 

866 

954 

1.484 

1,177 

1,103 

360 

338 

173 

509 

876 

395 

8,193 

686 


144 

765 

3,377 

756 

113 

4,246 

31, 721 


2.5 

a  a 


9   S. 

Is 


$349 
398 
395 
230 
738 
333 
540 
169 
124 
563 
214 
335 
834 
469 
193 
1,463 
242 
438 
304 
356 

88 
9 

90 
137 
330 
985 
850 


174 

346 
3,015 

114 
80 

872 
5,354 


o 

I 


I 


$60,735 


$18,739 


$6,483 
3,310 

7,184 
3,361 
7,014 
5,435 
3,988 
4.634 
3.244 
4,340 
2,835 
3.558 
2,820 
4, 217 
3,449 
3,915 
3,134 
4,556 
4,083 
2,718 
3,189 
802 
1,481 
2.684 
3,033 
8.763 
3,908 
1.281 
1,779 
3,701 
14,286 
5,769 
629 
10,211 
63,610 


B 
3 
O 
9 

e 
o 


208,383 


$756 
595 

1,293 
850 

8,615 
883 

1.634 
288 
794 

1,964 
321 
643 
858 


403 

1.711 

1,858 

1,738 

904 

670 

951 

140 

169 

1,206 

781 

1,616 

1.608 


787 
1,773 
4,866 
1,206 

206 
4,186 

306 


r 


3 


$4,700 
6,043 
3,463 
3,701 
7,495 
3,690 

10, 078 
3,807 
3,763 
6.091 
2.683 
3,670 
6,274 
8,:i82 
a.P07 
3.307 
7,055 
3.549 
9,339 
3,471 

15,340 

'*S,'774 
3,63Q 
3,124 
3,478 
3,664 


6,000 
7,045 
8,028 
1.105 


$40,565 


$151, 385 


COUNTY. 


$53 

$364 
3,571 
3,716 
3,548 

167 
1,744 
3,809 
5,229 

999 

158 
7,973 
6,137 
8,349 

405 

$417 
4,457 
4,195 
4.046 

217 
3,352 
5,058 
7,301 
1,486 

322 
8,503 
7,540 
3,073 

777 

$166 
1,478 

721 
1,378 

211 

725 
3,106 
1,960 

680 

$845 

90 

1,399 

781 

$417 
3,030 
8,752 
3,980 

217 
1,907 
4,050 
5,251 
1,344 

195 
7,647 
6,772 
3,707 

634 

361 
401 
830 

$63 

42 

354 

77" 

177 

167 

50 

$122 
183 

.  $536 

1,44:{ 

67 

$1,358 
1,655 

SO 

• 

338 
S38 
858 
318 
37 

7.18 
1,308 
1,400 

390 

181 
1,448 

949 
80 

141 

106 
134 
350 

38 
9 

47 
399 
139 

44 

445 
1.006 
8,050 

143  . 
37 

946 

768 

366 

153 

3,321 

"*i,*66i 
714 

444 
449 
438 
315 

175 
34 
85 
67 

3,951 
1,718 
8,391 

417 

1,748 
836 
841 

1,111 

$t.»» 

$1,190 

39,358 

$40,734 

$16, 804 

$9,071 

1,475 

$41,793 

$7,043 

$13, 144 

f  582  ] 


463 


MERCEB 


Name  or  number  of 
township. 


the 


North  Henderson 

KivoU 

Richland  Grove. . 

Suez   

Green 

Pn»eniption 

Ohio  Grove 

Mercer 

PeiTjton , 

Abington 

Millorsbiirg 

Duncan 

Keithaburg 

New  Boston 

EUj» 

Total 


384 
407 
:«5 
350 
463 
434 
391 
707 
2(U 
421 
434 
'351 
"619 
560 
251 


6.358 


B 

s 

f 


I 


9 

10 

9 

6 

7 
8 
8 
8 
6 
7 
7 
8 

8 
6 


109 


s 


5  ^ 

a. 


1,527 
1,501 
1.049 

942 
1,029 
1, 344 
1,408 
1,432 

798 

t*80 
1,067 
1.436 

:i00 
1, 162 

867 


16,  742 


c 


322 
447 
325 
229 
376 
455 
316 
616 
243 
379 
399 
286 
393 
486 
219 


5,491 


^ 

tej 

9 

c 

•3 

5 

r 

% 

f 

1 

s 

§• 

s. 

S 

» 

c 

I 

© 

nr 

^ 

2 

c 

3 

at 

5 

16 

5 

13 

•     4 

12 

9 

5 

6 

9 

6 

8 

12 

9 

9 

13 

6 

8 

6 

8 

5 

6 

8 

12 

4 

6 

6 

7 

6 

4 

97 

135 

? 

n 

s 


3. 

o 


3-1 


9  9 

10  9 

8  '      8 

6  I      6 
7 

8 
8 
6 

7 
7 
9 
2 
8 
6 


110 


< 

8 

4 

4 

8 

1 

8 

4 

6 

2 

6 

S 

«» 

9 

8 

I 

2 

4 

5 

6 

3 

I  105    , 

41 

5  T 


s 

•7 


3 
2 
2 
2 


MONKOE 


3  S*,  A.  8  W 

9  9 

3  9 

4  9 

5  9 

1  10 

2  10 

3  10 

4  10 

5  10 
1  11 
Si  11 

3  11 

4  11 

Total.. 


430 

240 

374 

371 

30 

733 

1,323 

544 

321 

79 

48 

225 

281 

250 


5,349 


6 
3 
4 
6 
1 
6 
6 
5 
3 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 


49 


71*? 
371 
503 
725 
106 
878 
7C9 
C56 
371 
124 
134 
592 
422 
157 


6.534 


862 
103 
320 
S72 

15 
324 
610 
IK) 
107 

33 

17 
103 
138 

71 


3,458 


5 
3 
3 
5 
1 
5 
7 
4 
3 
1 
1 
3 
5 
8 


47 


1 
1 
1 
1 


8 
5 
1 
8 


16 


7 
3 
4 
6 
2 
4 
6 
5 
4 
1 
1 
3 
9 
1 

49 


C 
3 
4 
6 
2 
4 
6 
5 
3 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 

48 


1 
I 
S 
4 


3 

1 
S 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

19 


463 


[583] 


COUNTY. 


Amoh 
tow 

a 
o 

Amou 
era. 

Amon 
teac 

n 

H 

o 

£ 

1 
s 

> 

5 

o 

g 

r^ 

E  B 

B 

S  a 

B 

^B 

«  S- 

e 

a 

«•- 

V5  ^ 

B  5. 

C 

sr 

1. 

S 

9     €♦ 

2 

1. 

E.S. 

H 

•B 
a 

B 

1 

s 

B* 

B 

s 

o 

3? 

< 

p.? 

3. 

ft 

B 

B 

•1 

r 

*  a 

OB    — 

t 

• 
• 

• 

9* 

•B 

%l 

:  o 

M 

B 

■  2. 

& 

:  § 

• 

g 

•    3< 

.     9 

• 

•  en 

•        ■ 

•     « 

•  p< 

• 

P' 

H53 

$169 

^2.789 

13.730 

$1,083 

11,600 

$200 

$3,230 

$500 

$1,700 

462 

211 

3,  907 

4, 843 

879 

2,080 

153 

4,398 

445 

2,117 

482 

120 

2,083 

3.465 

475 

1,348 

508 

2,a54 

611 

1.200 

434 

184 

2,881 

S,993 

2,141 

494 

170 

3,:«)8 

685 

1, 379 

444 

119 

5,014 

6,489 

847 

1.471 

431 

6,072 

416 

1,186 

4^0 

152 

1,837 

3.363 

723 

1,421 

78 

2,994 

369 

1, 524 

416 

•387 

^  3.221 

5.545 

2,  321 

774 

92 

4.561 

984 

2,582 

6j0 

330 

6.767 

9.066 

2,865 

3,540 

824 

8,577 

490 

2.650 

^ 

243 

2,443 

3,492 

1,100 

569 

130    1 

3,040 

452 

2.044 

476 

213 

2,388 

3.866 

979 

872 

254 

3,062 

804 

2,322 

514 

131 

1.990 

3.092 

1.146 

821 

171 

2,657 

435 

2,:i26 

421 

175 

3.029 

4,980 

1.036 

922 

460 

4,410 

571 

1,707 

332 

146 

4.545 

5.  319 

1,789 

1, 612 

917 

5,173 

146 

3, 842 

870 

58 

2,5:}4 

4.309 

2.024 

1,  872 

200 

4,309 

1,500 

356 

257 

2,093 

3.180 

1,086 

686 

334 

2,924 

356 

2,000 

•7,372 

12.796 

♦47,525 

#68,733 

$20,  495 

$20,088 

H822 

$61,568 

$7,165 

$29,080 

COIXNTTY. 


$555 

287 

447 

477 

63 

708 

1,228 

308 

403 

103 

90 

366 

355 

218 

$5,895 


$410 

$2,402 

102 

992 

106 

1,575 

61 

2,150 

190 

2,6*23 

127 

12,383 

245 

1,061 

22 

300 

36 

354 

60 

584 

625 

1,780 

159 

1,370 

238 

800 

$2,380 

$28,341 

$3,918 

1,541 

2,201 

2,731 

87 

4,357 

15.007 

1,914 

940 

493 

914 

2,771 

2.570 

1,236 

$40,699 

$2,446 

906 

1,677 

1,842 

62 

1,624 

2,590 

1,519 

595 

309 

742 

2,046 

1,318 

1,120 

$18,  797 


$149 

32 

223 

118 


600 

1,023 

180 

224 

49 

45 

...... 


$2,714 


$79 
68 
73 

88 


171 

204 

67 

47 

4 


112 

131 

25 

$1, 070 


$2,726 

1,359 

2,121 

2.334 

87 

2,854 

14,366 

1,891 

928 

368 

805 

2,252 

2,228 

1,198 

$35,515 


$1,192 

182 

80 

397 

"i.sos' 

641 

24 

12 

124 

109 

520 

342 

58 

"$5^1^ 


$2,869 

2,450 

1,833 

571 

651 

1,900 

1, 274 

2,998 

534 

245 

580 

5,540 

1,283 

2.375 

$24,900 


15841 
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1 

J 
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r 
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s 
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r 
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1 

1 

c 

i! 
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i: 
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Ml 
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? 

1 
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MM 
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'1 

Ml 

w 

2M 
MS 
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6 

a 

1 

5( 

; 

1 

I 
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M 

12H 

.1, 

1 

465 


[585] 


COUNTY. 


►    1 

> 

► 

•^ 

► 

\h 

► 

h3 

► 

p-3 

9  C9 

5 

o 
s 

5 

o 
c 

S.3 

£ 

5 
§ 

■  s 

hkB 

a 

B 

p 

5.6^ 

• 

o 

3 

K4- 

O 

2. 

a 
5* 

2. 

s 

n 

a 
g 

a 

o 

•     1 

5* 

1 

1% 

■ 
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9* 

& 

O 

? 

g 

Sh 

& 

*o 

H 

D 

i 

2 

S 

• 

•? 

■ 

■ 

• 
• 

a 

• 

• 
t 

1313 

«S8 

$424 

•1.171 

$722 

•190 

•64 

•997 

•173 

•571 

336 

165 

824 

1,865 

8?2 

221 

48 

1.533 

332 

1,653 

305 

79 

1,356 

2,078 

510 

673 

65 

1,427 

652 

786 

584 

70 

1.546 

3,031 

1,344 

679 

141 

2,385 

647 

699 

450 

44 

2,059 

2,978 

660 

235 

113 

2,878 

100 

887 

414 

95 

2,170 

2,926 

1,105 

150 

100 

2.698 

228 

948 

807 

996 

6,  4-29 

11,001 

1,858 

1,467          2, 

468 

6.115 

4,886 

3,000 

45d 

29 

1,620 

2,131 

1,076 

380 

99 

1,877 

254 

397 

90!) 

38 

1,098 

1,511 

435 

382 

24 

938 

5T3 

810 

384 

43 

2,427 

3,086 

255 

1,225 

250 

2,887 

199 

850 

484 

205 

2,6()5 

4,556 

1,118 

946 

175 

3,974 

5933 

1,364 

4W 

157 

2,900 

4.60-2 

1,066 

1,  l.'J5 

183 

2,649 

1.954 

1,566 

303 

:tt 

1,868 

2,569 

886 

467 

5 

1,479 

1,089 

371 

375 

200 

854 

l,8:«) 

507 

486 

157 

1.438 

393 

i,:m 

611 

55 

3,767 

4,486 

160 

750 

138 

3.353 

1,133 

1,!«9 

353 

92 

1,073 

2,345 

931 

150 

50 

2,032 

313 

924 

3T5 

354 

2, 875 

4,047 

1,:)99 

660 

376 

3,107 

940 

3,094 

462 

110 

1,700 

3,580 

1,452 

320 

162 

2,193 

1,387 

1,097 

196 

743 

209 

1,917 

723 

386 

183 

1,398 

519 

7.005 

363 

295 

1,784 

2,967 

1,756 

248 

138 

2,579 

2,652 

IM 

571 

400 

1.359 

150 

640 

30 

851 

507 

7.324 

360           1, 

334 

625 

4,581 

1,958 

.  .IL  .....  . 

153 

3,495 

1,086 

1,390 

1, 

MS      

6.502 

12,933 

1,193 

3.073 

456 
576 

8,902 

4,030 
•22,367 

1 

»,WI         15, 

062 

$47. 174 

•83,549 

•22,176  . 

•14,662        •S, 

•61.182 

•40,647 

COUNTY. 


•782 

•383 

•5,859 

•12,385 

•8,232 

•1, 310 

396 

89 

2,496 

3,618 

330 

1,500 

186 

288 

2,897 

5,369 

1,119 

1.214 

213 

604 

1,264 

2,871 

1,297 

874 

483 

80 

1,638 

3,459 

1,650 

263 

478 

412 

3,458 

5,654 

1.885 

1,397 

353 

685 

1,800 

4,681 

2,447 

60 

509 

76 

3,403 

5,117 

2,844 

507 

549 

80 

3.148 

5,484 

1,807 

604 

483 

235 

3,713 

4,981 

2,082 

1,244 

447 

137 

3,067 

5,186 

960 

1.685 

496 

466 

3,477 

5,702 

2,131 

376 

163 

42 

567 

1,221 

600 

150 

334 

97 

2,763 

3,205 

1,115 

120 

400 

304 

3,672 

5,334 

1,028 

1,467 

507 

218 

2.886 

4,244 

2,119 

490 

296 

341 

2,761 

6,976 

375 

638 

sn 

106 

2,095 

3,143 

1,  461 

350 

381 

273 

1,979 

3,733 

86!) 

495 

S.163 

355 

32,120 

• 

35,590 

3,900 

16,361 

•10,100 

•5.267 

•65.064 

•127, 952 

•32,243 

•31. 196 

•1,791 

•12,028 

•357 

•3,826 

270 

3,199 

419 

1,2^8 

124 

3,921 

1,448 

2,006 

124 

2.524 

34B 

5,068 

HI 

2,071 

1,388 

797 

271 

4,  451 

1,202 

4,123 

175 

2,807 

1,874 

6,846 

275 

4,401 

716 

1,633 

821 

3.647 

1,837 

800 

229 

4,408 

573 

2,705 

378 

3,379 

1,807 

1,,W7 

109 

3,547 

2,155 

2,427 

62 

871 

350 

110 

2, 813 

392 

2,337 

476 

4,696 

638 

3,218 

281 

3,758 

486 

2,192 

144 

5.502 

1,474 

214 

2.240 

904 

i,446 

126 

3,627 

106 

3,033 

2,743 

35,590 

6,778 

•8,832 

•109, 479 

•16, 473 

•51,963 

Vol.  n— 67 


586] 


406 


MOULTRIE 


Name  or  number  of  the 
township. 


13N.,  R.4X. 


14 
15 
13 
13 
14 
15 
13 
13 
14 
15 


4 
4 

5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 

6 


Totia 


10  ri 


I 

a 


160 
481 
366 


835 
496 
466 
301 
412 
431 
318 


4,366 


I 

o 
•-* 

a> 
o 

r 


4 

e 

4 

1 
10 
9 
8 
7 
7 
7 
9 


74 


§3 


a 
or 


8 


464 

1,171 

553 


1.354 

1.333 

1,274 

991 

977 

927 

1,134 


9,978 


I 


s 

t 


101 
477 
164 


816 
361 
341 
388 
327 
415 
346 


3,630 


^ 

54 

&s 

a 

ff 

B 

B 

B 

B 

t 

r 

r 

o 

o 

o 

►^ 

»^ 

•-* 

1 

S* 

1 

ST 

R. 

s 

1 

» 

g: 

pr 

a 

3 

<» 

e 

■ 
■ 

a 

t 
• 

3 

8 

4 

6 

3 

8 

5 

3 

8 

8 

5 

4 

10 

8 

8 

10 

16 

1 

8 

S 

3 

6 

73 

63 

35 

pa- 

o  ■ 

c  ■ 

n 


4 

e 

4 
1 
9 
9 

4 

7 
7 
9 

73 


rf 


1 


I 
i 

1 

i  : 


1 

4 

1 
1 


OGLE 


STN.,  R.7B 

34  7    . 

35  7  . 
83  8    . 

83  8    . 

84  8  . 
25  8    . 

83  9 
33  9    , 

24  9    . 
35  9 
82  10    . 

33  10    . 

34  10 

25  10  . 
33  11  ; 
33  11 

84  11 
25  11 

40  1 

41  1 
43  1 

40  a 

41  a 
48  a    . 

Total 


773 

843 

903 

347 

540 

180 

408 

153 

1,741 

1,006 

1;419 

333 

1,153 

550 

484 

175 

1.410 

369 

1,308 

558 

1,539 

407 

880 

126 

1,133 

535 

1,103 

167 

1,768 

334 

517 

186 

1.068 

863 

1.493 

339 

1,331 

333 

2,073 

747 

1,766 

863 

1,446 

327 

1. 319 

851 

1,196 

193 

1.858 

840 

30,419 

8,074 

5 
0 
8 
8 
9 

13 
7 
3 

13 
7 
9 
3 
4 
4 
8 
8 
7 
7 
5 
4 
9 
4 
5 
4 
4 


148 


3 

4 

4 

6 

4 

4 

5 

8 

16 

18 

8 

9 

10 

8 

8 

3 

8 

10 

10 

8 

7 

9 

3 

4 

14 

7 

11 

8 

18 

9 

5 

3 

10 

7 

13 

8 

10 

6 

88 

18 

17 

10 

18 

7 

8 

5 

14 

7 

11 

8 

339 

176 

4 

6 
4 
9 

13 
9 
* 
3 

10 
6 
9 
4 
7 
6 
9 

3 

•> 
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« 

13 

10 

7 

5 

7 

e 

175 


:   i 

,  1 

I 

s 

t 

i 
i 

1 

! 

) 
S 

•     i 

i     ' 

-n 


467 


[587  J 


COTOTTY. 


5^              h 

5*5 

9 

o 

1^ 

e    • 

r 

|i 

Total  e 

I 

► 

g 

A   ^^ 
?   1 

g 

g 

s 

g 

5«* 

s 

,1 

*       • 

e*- 

pp 

«♦• 

et' 

?.«• 

M 

e*- 

i 

OB 

E 

o 

f 

3" 

2. 

1 

I 
1 

s^        is* 

1    ?l 

1    \^ 

3         if 

1 

ET 

L 

g; 
•5" 

1 

• 
• 

J 

1191            ( 

fllS 

•441 

1869 

$463 

•70      .... 

•783           $a06 

•2.242 

*  553 

80 

1,760 

3,059 

1,410 

718           1348 

3, 547             513 

1,600 

37B 

967 

1.313 

1,887 

735 

116 

64 

1.646             241 

5,056 

09      

69 
4,654 

69 
143 

713 

81 

3.859 

3,367 

1,093 

370 

4.313            : 

3,165 

503 

163 

3,:»3 

3,  513 

973 

1.301 

348 

3.164             350 

1,677 

SM 

S14 

2,637 

4,189 

1,938 

305 

3S9 

3.400             790 

2.137 

470 

101 

3,508 

5,075 

3.515 

60 

381 

4. 781             293 

1.166 

482 

104 

1,949 

3,709 

1,730 

395 

316 

2,384             335 

1.675 

519 

150 

3.450 

3.723 

3,166 

355 

105 

3,060             670 

1.600 

434 

114 

3.060 

3.815 

921 

1.331 

165 

3,463             352 

1,143 

14.850         $1, 

366 

133,199 

133.681 

115,108 

•5,934       n, 

057 

•29,541     •40,140 

•20,463 

COUNTY. 


•308 

2se 

238 
307 
937 
525 
833 
182 
509 
633 
997 
904 
671 
366 
423 
S03 
447 
340 
404 
837 
430 
385 
443 
367 
419 


•434 

i    ^2.450 

270 

'       2.024 

91 

1       1, 043 

74 

i       1.807 

108 

.     15,197 

1.037 

3.440 

1,109 

7,891 

84 

1,679 

136 

;      2,304 

355 

;       5.660 

316 

1       5,432 

56 

1       1.073 

172 

5,665 

130 

1,788 

87 

5,784 

43 

1,326 

279 

3,493 

351 

2,641 

235 

3,241 

125 

22,259 

203 

4,477 

1,044 

2,112 

841 

5,832 

98 

.    3,009 

80 

•3,525 

111,187     '     •7.636 


•115, 150 


•4,036 
3,002 
1.715 
2.545 

20.701 
5.631 

10.393 
2.423 
3,  702 
7.965 
6.884 
1,851 
9.062 
3,022 
7,465 
1,946 
5,227 
3, 543 
4,712 

26,846 
5,809 
4,151 
9,860 
4,434 
5,284 


•162,199 


•624 

•437 

1,305 

351 

205 

692 

271 

564 

3,333 

3,659 

2.428 

321 

2,256 

1.877 

606 

419 

1,633 

631 

1,342 

1.569 

2,096 

1.292 

706 

611 

1,685 

2.642 

633 

1.320 

1,171 

912 

105 

778 

1,349 

939 

1,174 

849 

1.027 

1.392 

1.893 

5.019 

1,032 

1,569 

496 

1,059 

1,607 

1.833 

355 

1,834 

520 

1,060 

•29, 754 

•33,645 

•117 

206 

157 

94 

3,639 
193 
661 
232 
336 
687 
368 
115 

1,091 
178 
314 
118 
301 
613 
727 

3,070 
417 
725 
678 
488 
470 

•15. 895 


•3.156 

•880 

2.813 

188 

1.210 

505 

2.219 

326 

16,610 

2,091 

•I.  475 

3,845 

1,776 

10.370 

8.855 

1,538 

11,092 

1,494 

929 

2,982 

720 

1,118 

6. 631 

1.344 

3,550 

5.526 

i.a-* 

3,164 

1,685 

166 

1,112 

8,172 

890 

1,220 

2,730 

8W 

1.639 

6.12ri 

1,336 

867 

1,227 

719 

862 

4,261 

966 

1,630 

3,311 

233 

1,559 

3,836 

876 

1,696 

21, 177 

5,671 

1,363 

4,764 

1,045 

2,046 

3,386 

765 

10,720 

6,148 

1,712 

8.564 

3,385 

1,039 

976 

3,439 

1,845 

545 

•132,991 

•29,208 

•65,589 

[588  J 


468 


PEOBU 


Name  or  niimbor  of  the 
towuBhip. 


Akron.  ... 
Brimfleld. . 
ChiUicothe 
ElmwnocL . 
Hallnck... 

HoUia 

Jubilee  . . . 
Kickapoo . 
LimeBtOQC. 

Logau  

Me<llua. . . . 
Milibrook . 
Peoria  .  . . 
Prince  viUe 

Batlnor 

Bichwoods 

Home 

Bosefielcl.. 
Timber. . . . 
TrivoU.  .. 

Total... 


^^ 

»^ 

o 

i 

d 
as 

r 


400 
449 
426 
740 
386 
365 
435 
532 
728 
428 
266 
439 
6,996 
486 
394 
437 
58 
466 
711 
394 


15,586 


B 

a" 

1 


I 


10 

10 

3 

9 

8 

5 

6 

9 

9 

8 

6 

10 

8 

9 

9 

9 

1 

8 

10 

12 


160 


^i 


!  § 


2,235 
2,081 

454 
1,780 
1,410 

852 
1,210 
1,547 
1,640 
1,245 

947 
1,767 
1,600 
1,330 
1, 113 
1,292 

127 
1,687 
1,659 
1,917 


27,883 


o 

I 


358 
439 
343 
743 
363 
30:i 
307 
385 
602 
403 
214 
441 
3,158 
425 
279 
286 
43 
441 
488 

:<44 


10,364 


t?< 


o 

n 

I 

9 


4 
6 
3 

7 
7 
5 
1 
6 
6 
9 
4 
9 
5 
4 
4 
6 
1 

10 
7 

14 


117 


a 
B 

5 


IS 

la 

4 

19 

9 

3 

13 

6 

6 

5 

6 

13 

49 

8 

13 

8 


10 

6 

IS 


219 


p 

s 


i 


3. 


10 

10 

3 

9 

8 

5 

8 

9 

9 

8 

6 

10 

7 

9 

9 

9 

I 

8 

10 

13 


£.5  !  «5 
A: 


0  s. 

•J 


9  P" 


10 
10 
3 
9 
B 
5 
8 
9 
9 
8 
5 
9 
', 
9 
9 
« 
I 
8 
10 
IS 


3 


160    I  157    •  91 


PEERT 


I 


16  N..  R.  6  £. 

17  6 

18  6 

19  6 
90  6 
31  6 

16  5 

17  5 

18  5 

19  5 

30  5 

31  5 

16  4 

17  4 
IB  4 
19  4 

Total 


337 

479 
538 
397 
330 
183 
168 
365 
315 
359 
278 

70 
164 
343 
195 

77 


4,396 


7 
6 
9 
8 
6 
5 
4 
7 
5 
6 
7 
3 
3 
5 
3 
3 


83 


897 
6{« 
980 
1,080 
863 
718 
540 
939 
139 
844 
916 
186 
153 
660 
353 
360 


10, 049 


303 
409 
480 
313 
163 
204 

99 
270 
211 
358 
270 

98 
120 
365 
180 

65 


8.,  R.1  TV 

485 
148 
164 
379 
501 
30:) 
674 
331 
1,115 
895 
339 
330 

6 
3 

4 
4 
8 
4 
5 
7 
7 
4 
4 
4 

915 
430 
538 
728 
960 
467 
950 
1,061 
1,691 
760 
512 
566 

335 

86 
138 
285 
697 
445 
1,237 
282 
839 
202 
151 

26:) 

5 

I 
4 

3 
6 
3 
6 

7 
8 

4 
4 

4 

3 
3 

"5" 

6 

3 

1 

5 
10 

3 

3 

3 

6 
3 
4 

4 
8 
4 
5 
7 
7 
4 
5 
4 

2        

3        

4        

1        

3        

3        

4        

1        

8        

3        

4        

Total 

4,649 

60 

9,553 

5,063 

54 

43 

61 

S6 

3,805 


6 

3 

6 

6 

9 

8 

8 

6 

5 

5 

3 

7 

1 

4 

4 

11 

7 

1 

7 

1 

5 

6 

1 

3 

3 

5 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

69 

71 

• 

i  I 
I  < 

4  ' 

i 

i 
i 

I 

i 

« 

1 
3 


PIATT 


469 


[589  I 


COUNTY, 


•  3                 ' 

?3 

ii^ 

F 

&5» 

^K 

!   « 

5 

S 

*♦• 

a* 

§ 

8 

s 

1 

a 

•:«8 

102 

&20 

281 

324 

181 

630 

611 

383 

lid 

321 

257 

39-2 

1S4 

477 

MO 

650 

172 

37t< 

275 

293 

164 

450 

362 

6,685 

830 

515 

154 

392 

167 

361 

764 

40      

4» 

350 

54d 

356 

406 

331 

Hi 

ni      (5. 

950 

o 

g 

o 


$3,186 
7,047 

2.6:n 
8.  on 

2,980 
1,700 
1,747 
2,952 
4,175 
3.851 
2,061 
2,939 
46,513 
5,161 
2.382 
2,458 
411 
1.872 
3,437 
3.694 


$109,^]5 


•  I*. 

il 

:  a 
:  & 


$4,602 
9,935 
4.948 

16.406 
4. 089 
3.134 
2,778 
4,286 
6,  i:)6 
4.971 
5,:)50 
4,801 

74.  474 

10, 195 
3.396 
5,104 
624 
3.665 
5.262 
5.516 


1179.671 


D 
O 

0 


& 


11,008 
2,250 
1,510 

2.2:a 

1,374 
1, 351 
98 
1,817 
2,073 
1,812 

788 
1,353 
8,440 

889 

38:) 

1.863 
330 
1.234 
2,464 
2,040 


135,313 


$1,722 
2.941 
1,226 
3.275 
1.632 
567 
1, 695 
1,602 
1,26-} 
809 
1, 121 
1,666 

24,710 
I,  813 
1,763 
1,180 

{.iso' 

1,255 
1,467 


$52,860 


si 


E. 


~  1 


$351 

314 

327 

628 

313 

75 

96 

298 

229 

137 

144 

401 

4,270 

615 

134 

230 

36 

132 

153 

183 


$9,068 


o 


i 

at 

2 


$3,463 
8,660 
3,405 

11,904 
3,719 
2,325 
2,13:) 
3,909 
4,595 
4,466 
4.155 
3,737 

66. 055 
8,618 
2,  749 
3,729 
512 
2,761 
4,:)37 
4,256 

$149, 493 


i 

S 


$1. 134 

1,274 

1,544 

4,503 

370 

800 

646 

377 

1,541 

504 

1,195 

1.064 

8,419 

1,577 

647 

1,376 

111 

903 

925 

1.260 

$30,178 


B 

o 


i 

I 


$1,250 
1,874 
2,000 
4,440 
1.277 
2,360 
1,448 
2,479 
1,946 
3,000 
1.451 
3.840 

10, 091 
1,539 
1,896 
5,125 

"'2."6i3 
2,691 
3,547 


$54,865 


COUNTY. 


1609 

$104 

$2,966 

$3,793 

$1.  421 

$725 

ro 

$3,626 

$166 

$1,233 

303 

106 

363 

992 

336 

282 

70 

838 

218 

1.022 

300 

160 
160 

812 
1,068 

1.301 
2.350 

955 
295 

59 
58 

1,265 
2. 042 

36 
307 

1,364 

403 

1,204 

1,600 

S09 

109 

1,678 

2,356 

918 

778 

67 

2.308 

49 

1,090 

407 

184 

547 

1.196 

780 

195 

25 

1,102 

51 

1,941 

651 

108 

2.814 

3.  K>4 

2.004 

107 

235 

3,438 

406 

761 

421 

281 

1.596 

2,966 

1,274 

487 

136 

2,353 

613 

8,441 

1,238 

100 

6.960 

9.098 

1,740 

2,700 

850 

7,792 

1,306- 

999 

422 

115 

725 

1.350 

730 

381 

66 

1,280 

70 

1,155 

373 

80 

947 

1,817 

1,001 

153 

70 

1,707 

108 

1,059 

420 

81 

645 

1,554 

701 

318 

31 

1,469 

85 

555 

16,120 

$1,508 

$21,120 

$32,624 

$12,243 

$7,379 

$1,737 

$29,210 

$3,414 

$15, 219 

COUls^TY. 


$48? 

$162 

$2,214 

$3,421 

$1,319 

$502 

$339 

$2,836 

$583 

$1,547 

598 

6;» 

4,109 

7,650 

2,172 

1,270 

457 

5.797 

1,853 

5,916 

693 

50 

4.800 

6,  .527 

2,100 

1,980 

550  , 

5,602 

925 

803 

539 

89 

2,276 

3,395 

1,058 

957 

218 

2.  8H8 

507 

1,200 

437 

198 

2,971 

4.664 

1,288 

436 

121 

4,2:)0 

434 

1,320 

276 

508 

1.673 

2,688 

501 

1,009 

149 

2,351 

337 

4.979 

285 

805 

944 

2,309 

60 

879 

356 

2,031 

278 

13.660 

486 

372 

4,992 

7,127 

765 

1,235 

227 

5,792 

1,335 

2,956 

434 

142 

2,649 

3,811 

260 

1,532 

211 

3,548 

263 

1,677 

437 

a3 

3,347 

4,003 

1,741 

60 

lOO 

3,891 

112 

827 

352 

450 

3,068 

4,034 

849 

1, 331 

101 

3,816 

218 

4,462 

57 

87 
1,355 

375 
2,635 

150 

188 

WO 
751 

24 
107 

317 

1,828 

58 
807 

187 

659 

13,883 

465 

113 

4,184 

6.484 

955 

1,845 

246 

6,214 

270 

270 

1,094 

2,124 

838 

373 

41 

1,631 

492 

16,002 

$4,251 

$39, 762 

$61,246 

$13, 647 

$14,280 

$3,248 

$52,778 

$8,474 

$53,230 

(590) 


PIKE 

Nune  or  aaniber  of  (lie 
townghlp. 

ii 

1 

.11 

li 

1 

r 

a. 

1 

1 

1 
I 

i 

If 

:   . 
.  1 

3s.,aaw 

5-J2 
<17 

517 
320 

1.109 
1.10* 

1 

S7« 
434 
661 
59.1 

3S0 

'i 

3 

1 

i 

'i 

10.557 

isa 

"■" 

9.ese 

13S 

IM 

u» 

"l"l 


PCLASH 


'|--jt:::::: 

15                 1      K.'.'.'.'.V.'. 

la           1    E."'.'.'.'.'. 

139 

41f> 

I'M 
1,o:K 

1 

I 

I 

3 

\  f'i 

2,635 

'■"" 

,. 

■ 
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COUNTY. 


n^           1 

'J 

i 

1^ 

Is. 

o 

H 

B 

o. 

-5 

e*- 

1 

■1 

S 

? 

S 

H 

0 

3 

■ 

• 
1 
■ 

♦375             i 

(283 

•1,331 

173 

68 

194 

474 

684 

8.334 

586 

400 

^,583 
1,772 

341 

384 

638 

157 

3.579 

765 

430 

6.105 

611 

147 

1.909 

664 

371 

8.984 

595 

74 

1,489 

537 

334 

1,696 

604 

151 

3.808 

1.065 

130 

1.383 

601 

833 

3.985 

533 

l.'ie 

3,863 

575 

338 

1.636 

558 

440 

3,403 

566 

115 

3,061 

173 

108 

50 

930 

661 

4,355 

798 

505 

380 

137       

90 
8,839 

&03 

153 

103     j 

66 

119 

|18.< 

956          $^ 

,143 

•53,939 

I 


H 

o 

E 


ST 


•8,398 

548 
3.533 
6,817 
3,586 
4,183 
8,306 
3,967 
3,959 
3,483 
3,786 
6,311 
3.333 
3,949 
3,700 
3,9-^ 
4,764 
3,050 

336 
8,373 
1,683 

350 
4,675 

407 


•84,987 


•1,363 

150 
1,966 
1.965 
1, 172 
1,911 
3,355 

697 
8,041 
1,734 

631 
1.068 

540 
1,495 
1,803 

715 
1,373 

981 

300 
8,683 

529 


1,729 
131 


•39,107 


0 


:  S" 
:  8 


•177 
368 
348 
603 
•207 


o  5 


H  Oi 


3 


•118 

19 

323 

148 

61 


o 

E 


3 


1.390 

«  311 

3,916 

565 

1,119 

343 

353 

126 

121 
226 

1,113 

1,331 

322 

1.040 

468 

661 

508 

333 

180 

1,241 

86 

993 

259 

805 

163 

8,036 

154 

798 

155 

310 

13 

589 

334 

150 

54 

•19,379 

•4,943 

•3,106 

447 

3,333 

5,994 
3,198 
4,019 
8,063 
3,667 
3,381 
3,201 
3,398 
4,169 
3,106 
3,717 
3,355 
3,653 
4,620 
8,836 

326 
6,575 
1,507 

346 
4,374 

341 

•74,604 


•198 
94 
199 
823 
388 
164 
143 

1,399 
579 
381 
387 

3. 142 
317 
331 
345 
277 
144 
334 


1,696 

176 

4 

301 

67 


i 


0 
& 

•5* 


•2,695 
850 
4,583 
4,000 
3,337 
1,574 
4,303 
1,728 
3,713 
745 
3,227 
1,507 
1,197 
2,242 
1,590 
4,498 
4,397 
1.150 
565 
8.348 
6.146 

'  i.'eos 

1.981 


•10,383   •56,867 


COUNTY. 


•398 
388 
309 
401 
456 
308 
587 
531 
337 
978 
4» 
S8 
979 
970 


•5.913 


•50 

•739 

55 

500 

83 

874 

182 

450 

74 

1.114 

67 

360 

190 

970 

330 

1,451 

59 

3,175 

30 

415 

829 

1,153 

30 

356 

903 

385 

344 

635 

•1.6» 

•13,368 

•1,483 

968 
1.361 
1,166 
1,766 

636 
1,763 
8.798 
3,887 

838 
1.964 

915 

867 
1.867 


•83,870 


•1.084 
900 

1,077 
813 

1,639 
168 
950 

1,367 

1,196 
386 
570 
510 
733 
551 


•11.653 


•30 


181 
347 
576 
933 
187 
634 


896 


•3,164 


39 
97 
65 
63 
96 
31 
93 
554 
36 
87 
83 
13 
55 


•1.183 


•1.404 
968 

1,234 
990 

1,753 
447 

1,733 

3,427 

3.105 
789 

1.501 
743 
767 

1,783 


•19,634 


•79 


137 
175 

13 
189 

40 
371 
781 

48 
463 
173 
100 

84 


•8.645 


•508 

520 

836 

1,154 

933 

670 

1.194 

1,730 

573 

200 

1.068 

556 

1,535 

3,339 


•14,790 


COUNTY. 


•3V7 
391 
303 
MS 
417 
119 

oorr 

151 

•681 

350 

400 

4,337 

1.809 

851 

3,384 

ISO 

•1.385 
1,367 

711 
5,319 
8,397 

511 
4,387 

358 

•343 

510 

305 

1,734 

1.033 

98 

1,784 

197 

•714 
180 
365 

8,371 
631 
286 

1,295 

•08 
47 
15 

361 

333 
37 

860 
13 

•1,308 

773 

646 

5,080 

3,058 

466 

3,918 

368 

•59 

595 
65 

139 
19 
45 

469 
84 

•405 

•56 

10 
903 

71 
119 

84 

51 

644 

130 

1,334 

753 

989 

3,581 

1,850 

BI.8S6 

•904 

•11.353 

•16,339 

•5,884 

•5,642 

•1. 016 

•14, 517 

•1, 718 

•8,936 
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PUTOAM 


27»me  or  number  of  the 
townsbip. 


T.  31.  R.  IW 

32 

1   

33 

1   

31 

2   

33 

2   

33 

2   

14 

9  S 

14 

10   

Total 

^a   1   • 

2^ 

■  ^      ' 

a? 

^ 

^ 

«  P 

B 

^c:       1 

M 

a 

0 

gs 

3        1 

9 

B 

B 

a.cr              i 

S*        ' 

5* 

5* 

c 

3 

i^ 

1 

^ 

S 

o 

0 

o 

^ 

a 

§ 

«D 

1 

3 

1 

p- 

=»• 

1 

a 

• 

p 

p 

•  B 

■ 

■ 

502 

8     1,297 

467 

8 

13 

536 

9     1 

,107 

421 

6 

14 

134 

2 

289 

78 

1 

2 

75 

3 

358 

48 

4 

2 

474 

5 

741 

421 

S 

5 

48 

•1 

211 

44 

1 

1 

117 

3 

39G 

115 

S 

143 

4 

700 

107 

i 

6 

2,029 

35     5, 099     1, 701 

36 

48 

s 

3 

o* 

A 
1 

O 

& 

9 

I 

sr 


8 
9 
2 
3 
5 
1 
3 
4 

35 


55' 


«  1   I  •  1 
eg    ■  ;  • 

Si   -^ 


6 
9 

a 

3 
5 
I 

4 


1 
% 
i 

3 
3 
1 

1  I 
1 


34    I   U 


EA>^DOLPH 


4S.,  R  5  W 

439 
331 
278 
940 
304 
411 
380 
348 
397 

6 
7 
5 
5 
6 
6 
5 
4 
4 

820 
955 
815 
674 
815 
897 
792 
502 
360 

388 
314 
219 
294 
354 
299 
242 
189 
119 

5 
3 

4 
6 
4 
6 
4 
4 
2 

4 
5 
4 

"2* 
5 
1 
...... 

6 

f 

9 

4     6   

4      7   

7 
5 
% 
6 
6 
5 
4 
3 

7  '  8 

5   3' 

4      8   

5   3 

5     5    

6  '  3 

5      6    

2 

3 

5      7    

4 

5      8    

i 

5      9    -. 

5     10 

4    1  1 

6      5    

450 
376 
512 
128 
276 
305 
864 

92 
183 

73 
420 

7 
6 
7 
3 
4 
5 
7 
1 
2 
1 
6 

861 
814 
923 
2^ 
528 
600 
660 
120 
240 
118 
729 

306 
221 
467 

70 
346 
172 
396 

72 
144 

47 

6 

5 

6  . 

1 

3 

1 

2 

"i" 

I 
3 

5 
3 
8 
3 
1 
4 
5 
1 
1 

7 
6 

7 
3 

4 
5 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 

""$   I  5  - 

6     6    

6    < 

6     7    

7    *   I 

6     8   

1  ■ 

7     5   

4 

7     6    

S 

7     7    

3   1 

7     8    

1  1  * 

8      5    

8     6    

1 

City  of  Spartft 

-' 

Total 

7,507 

12,472 

4,559 

68 

53 

90 

1 

81 

«l 

^ 

EICHLAM) 


2,  R.  8 

3    8 

2    9 

3    9 

4    9 

5    9 

2   10 

3   10 

4   10 

5   10 

2   11 

3   11 

4    11 

5   11 

3   14 

3   14 

4   14 

5   14 

Olney  School  District. 
TotiJ 


5,750 


1 

1 

3 

8 

5 

6 

9 

6 

6 

2 

3 

5 

6 

6 

6 

7 

1 

4 

3 

1 

4 

8 

3 

1 

1 

7 

5 

11 

e 

7 

5 

3 

' 

i 

11 

1  1 

1 

77 

e» 

79  ' 

79 
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[593 


COUNTY. 


? 


♦ni 

673 
199 
174 
562 
81 
197 
261 


13.938 


is 

•  c. 

:  8 

:  t: 

.  a 


^^ 

»*• 
a 

i 

O 
D 


♦1.016 

466 

149 

109 

95 

159 

40 

93 


♦2,127 


3 

Q 


ST 


♦2,961 
4,613 
586 
849 
2,757 
326 
712 
987 


sr 


♦5,837 
6,613 
1,456 
1,363 
4.484 
607 
1,078 
2,017 


♦13,792   ♦23,457 


♦1,337 

1,462 

180 

379 

1,684 

450 


405 


♦5,895 


♦2.056 

2,055 

240 

290 

1,301 

70 

700 

761 


♦7,473 


s 


§3" 

2  1 


s 


22 

83 
258 

18 
160 

35 


♦053 


I 

'S 

O 

B 

s 


♦5.001 

6, 103 

780 

966 

3,884 

607 

877 

1,659 


♦20,099 


♦836 

418 
677 
367 
600 


201 
358 


♦3,457 


> 

B 

o 
c 

B 

O 


B 

OD 


0 

B 


18,638 
5,100 
1,490 
1.100 
1,151 
1,379 
1,586 
1,034 


♦21,477 


COUNTY. 


♦516 
430 
383 
702 

♦192 
100 
102 
131 
257 
115 

45 
251 

68 

♦1.871 
2,113 
1,246 
1,929 
3,122 
2,673 
8,038 
'    158 
781 

♦2,685 
3,038 
1,965 
2, 957 
3,029 
3,358 
2,526 

899 
1,488 
40 
2,792 
2,817 
2,100 

585 
2,022 
2,508 
5,308 

228 
8,095 

598 
6,980 

♦1,043 

753 

910 

2,100 

1,252 

1,388 

1,450 

844 

892 

♦773 

1,079 

314 

1 

♦211 
HI 
18 
68 
66 
139 
85 
11 
15 

♦2,613 
2,282 
1,944 
2,713 
2,657 
2,686 
2,530 
887 
1,282 

♦71 
756 
83 
244 
372 
673 

♦1.933 
1,101 
1,020 
1,042 

417 
479 
430 

310 

301 

50 

iw  ' 

2,573 

880 
685 

393 

465 

40 

11 
206 

40 
605 
778 

3,469 
651 

512 
453 
647 

94 

223 

82 

1,807 
1,865 

851 

314 
1,221 
1,345 
4,179 

128 
1,750 

475 
5,339 

1.435 

1,206 

1,200 

266 

983 

220 

1,058 

469 
274 
480 
241 
160 
854 
1,364 
105 
137 

80 
131 
40 
66 
48 
77 
483 

2,187 
2,039 
2,100 

585 
1,784 
3,154 
4,534 

228 
1,463 

569 
6.980 

♦44. 315 

943 
1,843 
1,900" 

2X3 

386 
460 
783 
100 

"42  " 
200 
260 

238 
354 
483 

834 
2,000 
2,141 

189 
86 

134 
37 

87 

1,951 

525 

1,354 

85 

SO 

451 

638 
80  . 

848 
319 

435 

1.430 

♦8.448 

♦8.421  , 

♦34,116 

♦50,022 

♦19,931 

♦8,500 

♦2.144 

♦5,807 

♦24,170 

COUNTY. 


♦38 

120 
894 

sei 

914 
483 
515 
440 
199 
38 
114 


9S4 


184 
791 


0,133 


♦28 

433 

372 

4.125 

944 

766 

1.178 

1,297 

-  2,737 

304 

73 

509 

14 

♦78 

092 

766 

5.051 

1, 716 

833 

1,882 

1,967 

3,965 

527 

158 

934 

113 

♦70 

♦6 
11 
H 
413 
48 
48 
54 

♦TO 

677 

765 

4,384 

1.484 

826 

1,689 

1,864 

3,535 

467 

158^ 

844 

100 

♦350 
750 
1,102 
863 
361 
587 

♦16 

1 

1,036 

233 

7 

193 

103 

430 

60 

♦4,039 

♦80 

800 

30O 
816 
231 
813 
53 

913 
253 
256 
585 

1,663 
2,169 
2,219 
1.449 
607 

60 
34 
18 

1,967 
334 

248 

100 

26 

822 

217 

33 
7 

48 
1 

IS 
150 
852 
103 

30 
665 

780 
243 
100 

45 

30 

397 
97 
79 

631 
1,418 

737 

89 
13 

455 

301 

54 
356 
480 

1,066 
540 

4,095 

133 
460 
105 

85 

945 
8.993 
1,973 

403 

7,439 

1.556 

5.769 

2,774 

613 

13.330 

1,423 
6,191 
8,328 
613 
9,434 

133 

578 
446 

1,348 

1,765 

1,909 

850 

46 

8,S50 

8,906 
♦6.334 

1,550 

♦1,930 

♦96.532  1 

♦48,868 

♦11, 653 

♦10,671 

♦2.008 

♦35,965  1 

♦31,640 

VoLn— 68 


[594] 
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BOCEISLAUD 


Kame  or  number  of  the 
township. 


T18,  K.  2W.  4th  P.  M 

19,  3B.     *'      •* 

19,  1      

20,  2      

17,  4W 

17,  2      

18,  3  E 

18,  1       

19,  2 

18,  1  W 

17,  1       

16,  2      

17,  3      

16,  1      

16.  4      

Cordova  school  district. . 

Drnry  township 

T16,*R.  3W ' 

18  2  E 

n,  1    

Total 


f 

cr 


2,584 
111 
262 
100 

57 
461 

34 
584 

2rj 

1  309 
1,078 
372 
306 
309 
382 
183 
603 
349 
232 
86 


mm 

s 

r 


e 

p* 

8 


S5 
2 

4 

4 

o 

11 

1 

11 

11 

12 

14 

6 

4 

8 

7 

3 

9 

5 

7 

2 


9,775 


148 


1= 
H 

o 

o 

9 

a 

cr 

i 

B 


160 
246 
396 
566 
287 

1,078 
127 

1.535 

1,455 
341 

2,137 
896 
340 

1,060 

1,242 
900 

1,356 
987 
883 
318 


15,617 


5i< 


OB 

o 


'a 


1,755 

90 
202 

77 

45 
421 

686 
883 
686 
783 
340 
231 
226  I 
222 
158 
371 
336 
225 
88 


5< 

0 

s 


5 

9 


2 


3 
2 
1 
3 
1 
4 
1 
4 
3 
2 
9 
6 
3 
7 
7 
2 
5 
6 
5 


7,264     I     73 


0 

B 

c 

o 


e 
B 

<9 


er 

9 


5B 

2 

2 

6 

3 

9 

1 

16 

5 

13 

10 

5 

#5 

4 

7 

1 

7 

5 

7 

5 


s 


136 


1 
3 

2 
4 

9 
9 
1 
9 

10 
2 

10 
6 
3 
8 
7 
1 
9 
6 
7 
9 

101 


5?    a? 


£.5  '  •: 

•»    I  »"    ;■ 

S.    15  3.    •  i 
a.      cZ      r 

1        s  r     •  s" 
fr    ,   c  p     :  s 


1  I  ; 

a  1 

9  1 

3  i 

e  3 

1    

9  ■    i 

9  I    i 

9  I     1 

«    ' 

i  1    i  I 

T     ! 

7  t  i 

1     ' 

9  i 

6  S 

7  3 
I  i 


SALKE 


7S..  K.5E 

976 
188 
225 
526 
586 
704 
605 
697 
308 
300 
309 
323 

3 
4 
3 

7 
8 
9 
7 
8 
4 
5 
4 
5 

964 

438 
378 
774 
984 
1,068 

fm 

968 
484 
613 
488 
600 

334 
167 
300 
446 
450 
534 
.375 
443 
233 
270 
191 
197 

3 
9 
3 

8 
6 
11 
8 
6 
4 
5 
6 
4 

3 

1 
1 

9 
1 

*  "i  " 
...... 

9 

4 
3 
6 
7 
9 
7 
6 
9 

\i 

4    ' 

i 

7           6    

3 

7           7    , 

3 

8           5 

6 

8           6    

4 

8           7    

i 

9           5    

1 

9           6    

6 

9           7    

9     .. 

10           5    

10           6    

4 
4 

10           7     

4    1 

^    1 

Total 

5,049 

66 

7,914 

3,738 

65 

u 

58 

SS 

9 

3 
3 

i 

3 

3 
3 

i 

4 

4   I 
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COUNTY. 


> 

> 

► 

H 

► 

► 

>• 

^       'I 

9 

> 

1   ^ 

'J 

1                1 

^1 

9^ 

5 

o 

g 

s            $ 

i       1 

IS 

9  O 

S  0 

1. 

2 

s 

B 

ll  i 

?= 
l^ 

t  . 

i      i 

H 

H 

g 

it 
^5     , 

ff 

1 

ST 

a 

1. 

III  for 
xpeni 

dfein 

5 

i 

is    ■ 

'>    et- 

«♦ 

2, 

9 

0^ 

S-        1 

19 

g 

is       . 

IS 

S 

s 

*     ■ 

f 

1 

I 
• 

f 

9 

e. 

1 

1 

• 
I 

•1J67    ... 

•31.062        •3S 

L832 

•3,480 

M,440         tS-TTS 

•33.593 

•240 

145 

•61 

756 

974 

315 

910 

'   43 

974 

•1.370 

191 

36 

1,710            i 

2,763 

757 

844 

383 

3, 516 

247 

332 

9S3 

112 

841            1 

1,311 

412 

858 

75 

979 

333 

1,019 

194 

237 

329 

768 

161 

254 

137 

624 

143 

2.060 

586 

187 

7,050          1( 

>,081 

977 

1,683            ] 

,557 

8,615 

3,066 

1,965 

35 

28 

153 

230 

104 

40 

47 

206 

34 

UBni 

413 

5,898           ( 

).002 

1,016 

1,840 

319 

6.625 

1,977 

6,187 

547 

108 

3,177           i 

1,658 

1,116 

1,546 

306 

3.281 

1,377 

1,100 

971 

390 

16,779          3^ 

1,193 

1,941 

5,720           1 

,004 

18,380 

S.813 

3,349 

9^1 

396 

8,935          i: 

1,704 

3,021 

1.808            1 

,552 

8,807 

3,897 

3, 375 

482 

85 

1,400           S 

2,746 

749 

1,056 

163 

2,200 

545 

540 

aes 

375 

1,350            i 

2.192 

706 

397 

206 

1,804 

388 

2.500 

471 

110 

2,345           : 

J,  977 

1,530 

698 

208 

3,599 

1,378 

1,100 

695 

119 

3,266            ' 

1,706 

1,993 

794 

284 

3.441 

1,367 

1,971 

417 

924 

1.422           ! 

2,477 

923 

273 

393 

1,693 

785 

086 

676 

390 

2,437           : 

S,960 

901 

1,429 

140 

3.009 

960 

3,715 

494 

120 

2,089 

),812 

1,150 

707 

357 

3.089 

733 

1,200 

309 

906 

1,363 

1,085 

622 

819 

356 

3,506 

499 

1,943 

147 

144 

1,153           ] 

1,564 

349 

633 

54 

1,541 

33 

•B.949       1 

1,040 

•95, 227      •12' 

7,046 

•20, 444 

•30, 543       •!] 

1,859 

•105,371 

•31,  W4 

•33,876 

COUNTY. 


$m  

•893 
1,051 

600 
1.519 
1,647 
1,619 
1,818 
4,500 

911 
1,385 

897 

985 

•1,924 
1,360 
882 
9,467 
3,319 
3,437 
3,924 
5»919 
1,507 
1,904 
1,566 
1,483 

•5a'> 

660 

505 

1.824 

1,478 

1.962 

1,493 

1,529 

969 

1,380 

832 

1,046 

•16 

79 

65 

100 

89 

101 

103 

343 

96 

130 

40 

39 

•1  064 
1,306 
864 
3,338 
2,143 
3,333 
8, 342 
4,774 
1,900 
1,638 
1,481 
1,469 

•160 

54 

19 

139 

1,176 

105 

582 

438 

301 

66 

85 

14 

309    

•351 
240 
151 
404 
31 
140 
350 

952             fS9 

668  ,          142 

669  70 
766  ,            43 
693               90 
644  .              4 
434  1            95 

#408 
803 
875 

1,232 
306 
393 

2.400 

490               19 

608 

434               39 

496  i            96 

97 

186 

340 
337 

A044           9556 

•17, 819 

•96,286 

•14, 186 

•1, 949 

•1,099 

•33,151 

•3,134 

•7,603 

1696] 


Num  or  Ba»b«  of  the 
townabip. 

as 

-a. 

1 

A 
\ 

\ 

f 
i 

r 
? 

a. 

1 

r 
1 
f 

§ 

I 

f 

s, 

till 

JMi, 

l,6S7 

IMS 
319 

110 

WJ 

95 

3IT 
300 

53 
30 

ev 

Ml 
S,041 

1 

BT9 
1,0«S 

J 

300 
»1>0 

5e3 

96« 
I.SOO 

319 
100 
391 
151 

va 

GO 
9W 

;^ 
M 

S,037 

10 

130 

m 

IT. 

» -1 

KuiliTllIe  UdIi 


w      M   I  n 
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COUNTY. 


> 
Li 

> 
hi 

> 

5 

o 

0 
0 

H 

an  a 

r 

o 
a 

1 

at 

E 

g 
1 

1 

e* 

&«* 

et- 

e* 

«*• 

£"**" 

M 

e* 

X  0 

a  s 

s. 

1 

e  S. 

[ 

§ 

s. 

o 

i| 
;s 

!  § 
:'i 

sr 

1 

■:  • 

:  5* 

.     9 

0u 

1 

r 
1- 
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r 

I 

•5- 

if 

•      • 

•  04 

i 

1 

1 

:  1 
:  ? 

i 

• 
■ 
• 

1937 

♦387 

•1. 719 

•2,689 

♦1.756 

♦114 

♦131 

♦2,153 

♦535 

♦3,755 

438 

305 

2,491 

4,425 

2,406 

846 

263 

4,099 

326 

4,468 

454 

187 

3,157 

4,520 

1,770 

1,566 

330 

3,930 

500 

2,113 

466 

804 

2,338 

4.508 

1,652 

561 

55 

3,196 

1,312 

7,703 

SB 

24 

273 

423 

293 

12 

356 

67 

414 

190 

1,158 

2,406 

1,086 

480 

103 

1.824 

583 

1,243 

516 

140 

l.lsOO 

2,615 

1,800 

520 

110 

2,500 

115 

4,270 

513 

ia5 

3.352 

5,908 

2,959 

680 

155 

4,955 

953 

1,614 

577 

S97 

5,064 

6,277 

2,918 

762 

411 

5,761 

515 

3,028 

111 

3B 

1,080 

1,230 

600 

300 

17 

1,014 

216 

1,298 

30 

30 
3.202 

30 
35 

30 
1,965 

S96 

131 

1,902 

1,672 

75 

1,326 

1,090 

51H 

124 

3,262 

4,560 

2,  Kit 

727 

181 

4.224 

336 

i,2;w 

531 

431 

2,102 

4,699 

820 

,1,356 

98 

3.282 

1,417 

2.823 

4!S 

79 

3,876 

5, 013 

1,555 

052 

675 

5.013 

743 

530 

130 

7,202 

10,505 

1,613 

1,861 

462 

&369 

2,136 

1,300 

174 

174 

174 

174 

9,006 
3,426 

34» 

430 

3,769 

4.818 

1,800 

105 

241 

4,143 

665 

543 

197 

6,608 

7,802 

2,302 

826 

334 

6,216 

1,587 

2,143 

585 

81 

4.227 

5,035 

2,765 

5.<7 

80 

4,213 

821 

994 

673 

10 

5,506 

6,886 

2,900 

1,500 

310 

6,200 

686 

100 

4SI2 

85 

4,649 

5,634 

2,364 

1,584 

211 

4,972 

661 

1,065 

343 

ISO 

2,474 

3,922 

464 

2,071 

454 

3,195 

727 

1,203 

156 

156 

324 

172 

1,182 

156 
809 
172 
375 

156 

224 

172 

1,155 

sa 

140 

11 

172 

S50 

94 

682 

444 

128 

27 

1.025 

477 

127 

3,024 

5,255 

2,280 

921 

377 

4,694 

561 

1,274 

444 

175 

'  3. 175 

4,666 

1,796 

1,190 

171 

4,336 

330 

1,700 

836 

2,493 

3,545 

770 

750 

190 

3,332 

213 

335 

156 

8,565 

3.630 

1,703 

934 

140 

3,087 

544 

1,655 

03 

544 

374 

548 

1,061 

600 

636 

617 

8,386 

454 
620 
547 
720 

120 

19 

603 

636 

617 

1,645 

,    95 

61 

(» 

31 
171 

S43 

78 

675 

740 

784 

3,347 

38,715 

42,251 

8,773 

18,800 

6,130 

41,793 

450 

fl5.00O 

K937 

1122,322 

$162,780 

♦57,022 

♦40,866 

♦11,083 

♦144. 244 

♦18,545 

♦54,014 

COUNTY. 


♦501 
406 
495 
501 
550 
4t« 
444 
554 
613 
257 
170 
495 
566 
87 
73 
Ml 


♦177 
186 
174 
863 
142 
162 
674 
271 
118 
132 


150 
06 


85 

998 


♦6,906    ♦3,569 


♦1.376 

1,847 

1,704 

1. 972 

2, 055 

1,277 

562 

1,449 

067 

571 

1,525 

1,305 

1,539 

149 

163 

12,995 


♦32,316 


♦2,321 
2,846 
3,241 
3,137 
2,799 
2,480 
2,295 
3. 557 
2,058 
1,335 
1,914 
3.811 
2,372 

25,159 


♦58,936 


♦471 
916 
919 
921 
628 
443 
369 

1,462 
642 
365 
450 
977 
975 
287 
134 

1,402 


♦11,359 


♦678 
863 
385 
986 
923 
680 
595 
611 
468 
586 
240 
731 
387 


30 
3,994 

♦12,156 


♦103 

179 

108 

172 

129 

55 

102 

198 

101 

108 

130 

141 

98 

40 

13 

432 


♦3,090 


♦2,034 
2,678 
2,925 
2,765 
2,774 
3,344 
1,934 
2,965 
1,687 
1,241 
1,914 
2,116 
2,123 
331 
182 
35,018 

♦55,030 


♦287 
168 
315 
372 

25 
136 
361 
508 
371 

04 


605 

340 

1 

08 

148 


♦3,905 


♦1,196 
1,937 

i,m, 

2.132 
1,710 
1,620 
6,776 
2,830 
1,586 
1,200 
750 
3,075 
8,051 
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SCOTT 


»^«             ■ 

25                  , 

ptz5             ! 

25 

^ 

^ 

5J5 

.ia:!  .« 

1 
1 

§1  '     1 

3 

3 

9  C                  1 

m 

3 

1 

a 

s 

5.=  '!= 

1 
1 

»5              J 

3" 

rl     i 

1 

f 

% 

r 

f  f  :  M 

^o              « 

D 

a 

o 

o 

5 

a.     '  • 

*^ 

■^ 

■* 

»-» 

"^ 

•^ 

s-^     •  ■• 

yame  or  number  of  tlie 

1 

1. 

^       i 

* 

^ 

p. 

3» 

s 

township. 

s         < 

i 

2. 

o 

p 

% 

ri'*i 

B 

•         i 

1      : 

5 

p 
ft 

a 

5" 
sr 

i  ? 

s 

§ 

55      5 

■  S 

1  (•» 

i 

3 

C 

•  =  '  •  i 

•  a 

•     9 

1 

• 

• 

. 

.«;•■» 

13N..  K.  11  W 

484 

111 
552 
831 
930 
196 
414 
573 
251 

3 

2    ; 

8           1, 

8           1, 

4 

4 

5 

8     !      1. 

3 

393 

340 
138 
230 
553 
500 
663 
338 
340 

301 
114 
39.") 
746 
138 
138 
334 
497 
349 

4 

3 
6 
10 
3 
3 
3 
7 
1 

1 

10 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

3 

8 
8 

4 
4 
5 
8 
9 

14             11       

9 

1 

13             12      

3 

14             19      

3  , 

15             13      

13             13      

1 

14             13      

15             13      

3 

15             14      

* 

^ 

Total 3,e32             44           6,160         ♦3,813 

* 

38 

33 

1  ** 

43   {   11 

SHELBY 


9  K.,  B.  1  E 

9  3 

9  3 

9  4 

9  5 

9  6 

10  1 

10  3 

10  3 

10  4 

10  5 

10  6 

11  3 
11  3 
11  4 
11  5 
11  6 
13  3 
13  3 
13  4 
13  5 
13  6 
13  3 
13  3 

13  4 

14  3 
14  3 

Total 


84 
183 
394 
118 
175 
359 
43U 
3&1 
413 
359 
333 
395 
434 
417 
1,398 
328 
481 
303 

530 
616 
46 
379 
313 
147 
333 
131 


0,570 


3 
3 
4 
4 

3 
5 
3 
5 
5 
6 
4 
7 

10 
9 
8 
5 

10 
8 
5 
6 
9 
1 
8 
4 
1 
4 
3 


140 


513 

348 
53H 
534 
316 
801 
463 
674 
704 
754 
457 


1, 515 

1,134 

3,904 

632 

1,320 

1,310 

711 

8H0 

1,078 

176 

1,146 

619 

123 

854 


20,301 


110 
166 
308 
156 
112 
397 
163 
360 
476 
397 
170 
319 
385 
341 
1,045 
320 
470 
811 
378 
530 
460 

19 

-818 

361 

114 

316 

74 


7,976 


3 

1 
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3 
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3 
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1 

9 

t 
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3 
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1 

1 

1 

13 

3 

8 

8 

1 

5 

3 

4 
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1 

1 

I 

6 

5 

4 

4 

S 

1 

8 

3 

S 
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1 

146 

63 

143 

8TABK 


Valley 

Esaex 

"Went  Jersey 

Groshen 

Toulon 

I*enn 

Osceola. 

Blmiia 

Total 


386 
441 
397 
429 
7;^ 
398 
544 
328 


13, 643 


9 
10 
8 
6 
13 
9 
8 
7 


78 


1,375 
1,465 
1,995 
1,988 
3,513 
1,494 
1,814 
1,346 


14,830 
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355 
339 
395 
718 
314 
349 
309 
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9 

IS 
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1,691 

3,390 

977 

318 

600 

1,995 

550 


•11, 197 


s 

o 

^^ 
o 

S. 
0 

9 


§ 


•195 


772 
9,383 
198 
415 
700 
150 
540 


•5,354 


OB  fl 

$5» 


s 


•304 
13 
227 
947 
166 
132 
152 
400 
354 


•2,594 


H 

c 

H 

o 

a 

OB 


•2,185 


439 
4,470 
9,280 
1,689 
1,384 
1,737 
3,096 
1.637 

•85,716 

g. 

S 
o 

9 

O 
D 

r 


•920 
105 
393 
627 
236 
466 
695 
108 


•3,551 


i 


•1,250 

'  1,256 
1,763 
4.100 
826 
1,401 
2,015 
1,937 


•14,556 


COUNTY. 


1910 
316 
363 
163 
314 
371 
477 
475 
543 
434 
375 
736 
497 
54» 
1.0M) 
440 
547 
423 
483 
534 
603 
69 
450 
418 
908 
343 
172 


111,204 


•79 

93 

110 

117 

210 

345 

273 

41 

105 

141 

291 

103 

301 

88 

87 

203 

BO 

162 

83 

44 

8 

16 

101 

124 

112 

335 

257 


•3,803 


'    ^1,050 

566 

536 

441 

397 

1,006 

3.826 

1,016 

1,529 

1,190 

1,935 

1,269 

5,346 

1,949 

1,979 

1.000 

8,109 

3,202 

812 

924 

3,016 

407 

2.427 

664 

548 

2,166 

69 

$41, 818 

•1.349 

1566 

996 

473 

1,009 

676 

961 

441 

879 

547 

1.827 

1.071 

4,962 

1,  471 

1,546 

1,158 

2,177 

961 

2,198 

1,364 

2,930 

819 

2,580 

1,079 

6,994 

2,393 

3,384 

1,634 

3,667 

2,242 

2,13:) 

1,364 

3,072 

1,791 

4,357 

301 

1,558 

803 

2,128 

1,450 

3,792 

2,240 

491 

386 

3,377 

1,637 

2,061 

872 

1,324 

627 

3,299 

1,161 

1.214 

180 

•66,256 

•29,525 

•258 

•50 

•1,3J24 

36 
59 

961 

237 

1,009 

330 

38 

837 

38 
40 

680 

1,647 
4,499 

564 

80 

50 

55 

1,363 

38J 

71 

1,915 

04 

193 

2,046 

66 

2,  475 
1,966 

464 

106 

273 

205 

6. 242 

277 

151 

2,356 

81 

474 

3,317 

277 
252 

1,703 

651 

3.012 

1,053 

158 

3,987 

274 

100 

1,390 

200 

120 

1,923 

100 

3,626 
483 

18 

30 

354 

230 

3,760 

290 

170 

1,500 

39 

1,324 

776 

57 

3, 248 

124 

89 

813 

•6,848 

•3,164 

•58,414 

•791 

1,300 

1,108 

2,331 

3,571 

3, 057 

1.&-J3 

1,003 

1,047 

1,119 

2,163 

1,027 

3,223 

877 

867 

1,353 

800 

3,620 

628 

950 

771 


614 
1,239 
2,242 
5,927 
6.313 


•7,  842        •48, 203 


COXJNTY. 


•510 

•189 

•2,192 

13,211 

•857 

•1,100 

•380 

•3,049 

•163 

•2,359 

581 

130 

3,410 

11,332 

1,478 

974 

458 

10, 617 

615 

1,273 

494 

91 

1,779 

3,083 

839 

1,185 

156 

2,392 

691 

905 

584 

200 

3,424 

5.008 

1,140 

1,970 

725 

4,780 

228 

2,006 

795 

511 

5, 195 

10,631 

3,08:{ 

3,714 

553 

7,707 

3,924 

3,037 

502 

89 

2,555 

3,508 

779 

1,832 

79 

3,193 

315 

754 

545 

83 

3,948 

5,473 

549 

1,450 

700 

4,847 

626 

1,053 

454 

181 

3,362 
•94,865 

3,879 

910 

1,516 

120 

3,024 

854 

1,210 

14,465 

♦1,473 

•46,024 

•0,636 

•13,740 

•3,172 

•39,609 

•6,415 

•12,597 

[600| 


480 


ST.  CLAIB 


Name  or  number  of  the 
townahip. 


N.,  B.  6  W 

7 

8 

9 

10 

3  6 

2  T 

3  8 
3  9 
3             10 

1  a,  B.  6 

1  7 

1  8 

1  9 

1  10 

2  6     . 

3  7 
3  8 
3  9 
3  6 
3  7 


Total 17,916 


fro 

1 

§ 

SB 


1,193 
469 

4, 174 
667 
328 

1.565 
600 
825 
582 

2,628 
377 
694 
436 
936 
65 
564 
5C3 
389 
192 
412 
257 


1 


8 


7 
6 

13 
7 
4 
8 
6 
8 
7 
7 
5 
5 
6 
8 
1 
5 
7 
4 
3 
6 
2 


124 


O  0 

O 


I 
I 

0 

9 


1,279 

1,034 

1,560 

1,341 

605 

1, 254 

814 

1,328 

1,190 

1,420 

872 

792 

862 

1,137 

129 

776 

1,315 

561 

349 

720 

396 


19,734 


B 

r 

r 


895 
287 

1,666 
399 
214 
925 
390 
688 
371 

1,139 
322 
394 
256 
433 
37 
934 
340 
347 
lOL 
284 
175 


10,399 


izj 

izj 

0 

0 

B 

3 

? 

r 

»i 

^ 

o 

o 

•^ 

-^ 

5 

? 

1. 

B 

o 

9, 

^ 

» 

s 

f^ 

p* 

i 

i 

1 

• 

• 

12 

4 

4 

3 

13 

85 

6 

1 

4 

1 

7 

9 

5 

3 

6 

3 

5 

2 

10 

11 

5 

4 

3 

.  5 

1 

10 

1 

5 

8 

1 

4 

3 

3 

3 

8 

183 

70 

0 

B 
? 

o 

% 

I 


8^ 


7 
6 
8 
7 
4 
7 
6 
7 
7 
4 
5 
5 
6 
8 
1 
5 
7 
8 
3 
4 
8 


ss 

0-2.  ■ 
»  a 


e  s 

0 

1 


2' 
2.: 


111 


HI 


1 

I 

3 
I 
I 

I 


3 

1 

3 
I 
S 


STEPHEJTSOX 


36  N.,  R.  5  £ 

87  5 

88  5 
83  5 
86  6 

37  6 

88  6 
29  0 

86  7 

87  7 

28  7 

29  7 
'26  8 

27  8 

28  8 

89  8 

86  9 

87  9 

38  9 
89  9 

Total.... 


230 
194 
236 
26 
302 
393 
922 
298 
377 
452 
856 
508 
504 
3.120 
621 
232 
447 
512 
705 
304 


11,229 


5 
5 
6 


7 

9 

8 

6 

8 

11 

15 

5 

10 

13 

10 

3 

8 

5 

10 

4 


148 


600 
686 
061 


1,202 
1,397 
1.366 
1,083 
1,188 
1,771 
2,242 
1,520 
1.688 
8.354 
1, 517 

557 
1,530 

855 
8,075 

663 


35,275 


149 
177 
204 
14 
331 
418 
846 
279 
299 
391 
730 
387 
388 
1,808 
454 
204 
403 
460 
678 
163 


8,783 


4 

5 
6 


9 
7 

10 
6 
4 
9 

34 
8 
7 
8 

10 
3 
5 
4 

11 
3 


153 


4 
5 

7 


13 

10 

16 

10 

7 

11 

30 

6 

10 

37 

7 

8 

4 

7 

7 

8 


194 


5 
5 
« 


7 

9 

8 

6 

8 

11 

15 

5 

10 

11 

10 

3 

8 

5 

10 


146 


5 
5 
I 


7 
9 

8 

6 

8 

11 

15 

5 

10 

11 

10 

3 

8 

5 

10 


S 
S 


481 


[601] 


coTTiirrY. 


o 

S 


0 

4 


11,048 

6i9 

S,MS 

7as 

4S8 
1,380 
668 
PSO 
867 
2,173 
501 
703 
703 
735 
110 
058 
609 
5SS 
333 
559 
415 


116.193 


979 
356 
533 
840 
393 
164 
108 
976 
345 
190 
110 
66 
199 


913 
164 
117 
104 
57 
393 


I 

0 


ft 
H 


16,004 


•9,864 
3,500 

35,784 
3,883 
1.189 
6,773 
3,500 
4,810 
5,739 

80,181 

3,757 

4,818 

3,300 

4,385 

387 

3,353 

3,964 

1,833 

855 

3,518 

335 


1131, 459 


•  t 

•  I" 
:  a. 

:  n 


113,881 
7,733 

75,790 
5,836 
5,376 

16.045 
4,948 

10,871 
8,980 

33,089 
5.367 
6,038 
3,513 
6,034 
531 
%161 
8,774 
3^963 
8,135 
4,043 
1,378 


1334,766 


$6,996 
3,343 
7,456 
3,766 
1,651 
3,651 
3.400 
3,673 
5,004 
8,497 
3,304 
1,949 
1,768 
4,144 
360 
3,070 
3,109 
1,638 
600 
930 
879 


163,105 


I 


I 

i 


•509 

1,373 

14. 917 

549 

75 

3,455 

680 

1.383 

930 

5,663 


930 
970 


93 

65 

13 

780 


•31,573 


1 

: 

< 

i 

\ 

L 

1 

I 

B 

•8  o» 

9  S> 

1 

f 

3^ 

& 

•«? 

& 

6 

a 

^tf* 

9 

•650 

•11,974 

•1,308 

333 

6,079 

1,654 

1,78:J 

63,666 

13,134 

116 

4,804 

1,633 

134 

3,761 

1,514 

973 

10,359 

5,786 

363 

3,990 

959 

310 

9,611 

1,360 

1,399 

7,397 

1,583 

8,470 

98,540 

9,550 

70 

3,633 

1,744 

35 

3,583 

8,506 

64 

3,160 

1,353 

358 

5,335 

810 

39 

498 

83 

57 

3,600 

561 

91 

6,496 

3,279 

90 

1,957 

1.006 

56 

1,874 

361 

99 

3,863 

1,180 

47 

1,039 

348 

•9,330 

•175. 328 

•49.438 

i 


O 

o 


•1.969 
11,050 
8,471 
6.353 
7,509 
6,169 
1,600 
1.350 
6.983 
3,310 
1,389 
1,333 
987 
1,953 

99i 

9,«67 
954 

"i,"m 

3,705 
•83,039 


COUNTY. 


•323 

318 

293 

96 

Wl 

648 

913 

353 

538 

587 

837 

482 

609 

9;  534 

698 


577 
SB5 
814 
281 


•59 
36 


149 
193 
300 
149 
163 
446 
411 
91 
384 
846 
507 
150 
461 
640 
843 
177 


19;3S1        H^ii 


•750 

1,308 

847 


8,568 
1,831 
7,033 
1,859 
8,957 
1,933 
3,835 
1,968 
8,506 
8,131 
8.659 
1,340 
8,141 
8,719 
8,638 
1,101 


•43,480 


•1.371 
1,683 
1,888 
849 
3,946 
4.139 

10,903 
3,397 
4,473 
3,503 
5,966 
3,175 
4,345 
6,130 
6,633 
3,315 
4,343 
4.408 
5,971 
3,371 


•80,968 


1836 

781 

756 
44 
1,896 
1.431 
3.184 
1,817 

898 
1.889 
1,636 
1,078 
1,506 

601 
8,506 

840 
1,556 

630 
1,934 

883 


•33,818 


•683 

•816 

•1.871 

•99 

469 

89 

1.554 

129 

390 

101 

1,374 

454 

31 
737 

75 
3,500 

175 
446 

374 

953 

639 

3,300 

839 

8.458 

1,175 

10.068 

835 

1,005 

140 

3,563 

765 

1,350 

367 

3,856 

616 

096 

311 

3,983 

520 

1,413 

773 

4,311 

1,656 

898 

148 

3,843 

331 

1,381 

383 

3.659 

685 

1,444 

393 

5,153 

979 

796 

403 

4,629 

1,994 

486 

103 

1,664 

651 

738 

806 

3,320 

1,094 

1,306 

444 

3,938 

470 

304 

789 

4,051 

1,930 

835 

111 

1,462 

909 

•17,885 

•7,168 

•65,471 

•15,  498 

•589 

363 


1,363 
8,858 
3,008 
1,305 
1.800 
4.860 
4,109 
805 
3,896 
3,860 
3,378 
1,086 
8.887 
4,067 
3,887 
1,901 


•43,104 


VoL  n— 69 


J 


1602] 


If 


HHlciuw 

VubiBgun 


Pekln..       

Spring  1dk«. , . . 

^nlng  Laks. 

^rluLiike 

CttyofPeUn.... 


18^  SR    I      7,ni 


483 


[603] 


COUNTY. 


I 


O 


i 

i 

4 

•381 
479 

495 
894 
800 
333 
443 
459 
447 
753 
036 
478 
481 
564 
343 
889 
401 
356 

89 
806 
199 

79 
1^185 


910,509 


•125 
135 
163 
88 
83 
514 
148 
180 
173 


130 
704 
403 
183 
105 


194 
136 


33 

43 


•4.W8 


i 


18.585 
4,551 
3,065 
1,133 
1,435 
1.956 
3,096 
3,504 
3,807 
4,097 

10,991 

1,813 

9,300 

3.803 

1,504 

1,055 

3.101 

1.914 

353 

1,705 

783 

305 

10.655 


9B.769 


13,941 
6,061 
3,159 
1,733 

.1,708 
3,117 
3,473 
5,013 
3.999 
6,815 

85.497 
3,9U 
3.565 
3,869 
3,311 
3.976 
4,033 
3,117 
430 
3,131 
1,800 
418 

14.3S1 


$104,517 


93,390 

1,093 

1,305 

811 

485 

913 

583 

1,039 

706 

1,431 

1,191 

963 

1,165 

1,419 

575 

350 

1.658 

1,149 

108 

518 

997 

300 

3,761 


IH509 


t 

I 

9 

i 

1858 

1,478 

1,033 

449 

598 

996 

1,563 

1,398 

1,836 

3,874 

3,915 

1,160 

947 

1.136 


975 

1.060 

648 

900 

457 


90 
6.000 


9 


9995 

188 

804 

109 

96 


998, 389 


891 

819 

63 

607 

766 

870 

538 

334 

140 

164 

136 

91 

49 

39 

48 

17 

1.996 


r,853 


13. 
5,989 
3,188 
1,440 
1,304 
3,999 
3,991 
4,354 
3,631 
5,307 

33,855 
8,717 
3.166 
3.443 
3,014 
1.634 
3,118 
3,363 
357 
1.887 
1,167 
415 

13,705 


191,840 


•651 
7611 
31 


404 
178 
481 
780 


1,418 
3,803 
604 
430 
487 
197 
643 
914 
755 
63 


33 
3 


•13,677 


•1.199 
1.696 
3,006 
1.413 


5.016 
1,481 
1,310 
4.036 
4,638 
1,301 
7,041 
9,939 
3.979 
1.689 
3,991 
1,943 
1.331 


3,969 
1.734 
1,453 


•58,155 


COUNTY. 


•496 

•176 

•3,313 

•3.316 

•999 

•175 

•100 

•%9n 

•479 

•1.616 

853 

66 

6,061 

10.355 

3,316 

1.545 

467 

8,735 

1,580 

740 

470 

185 

1,017 

1,670 

1,019 

194 

63 

1,579 

91 

1,065 

359 

33 

386 

666 

158 

369 

35 

558 

108 

199 

69 

68 
50 

303 

720 

447 

1.885 

13.390 

875 
1,189 
3,986 

33 
65 

431 

16 

650 

B15 

1,000 

1,140 

11 

10,783 

1,966 

3,504 

8IS5 

3,456 

700 

434 

63 

1,333 

3,183 

815 

364 

109 

1,719 

464    i 

731 

965 

56 

1,057 

1.379 

8f» 

940 

91 

1,901 

178 

1.137 

615 

73 

900 

1,855 

1,498 

38 

81 

1,716 

136 

995 

608 

86 

3,083 

3,811 

1,510 

435 

195 

9,637 

574 

510 

989 

38 

1,783 

3,397 

496 

533 

73 

8,814 

113 

383 

96 

40 

404 

S38 

995 

180 

98 

454 

9.306 

•6.993 

864 

•30,889 

•41.583 

•14.407 

•5,978 

•3.755 

•H401 

rr,i98 

•13,086 

[604] 


484 


YEBMILIOir 


Name  or  number  of 
township. 


the 


90  K., 

17 

18 

19 

SO 

SI 

93 

93 

17 

18 

19 

SO 

21 

9S 

83 

17 

18 

19 

90 

91 

99 

93 

17 

18 

19 

90 

91 

89 

83 


B.10  E 

10  and  11 

10  and  11 

10  and  11 

11 

10  and  11 

10  and  11 

10  and  11 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 


E. 


TotaL... 


I 


? 


#09 
646 
810 
9,377 
405 
396 
999 
137 
486 
436 
615 
475 
355 
994 
955 
986 
537 
540 
375 
948 
314 
137. 
109 
837 
156 
158 
117 
198 
190 


11,487 


i 


9 

11 
9 

17 
7 
8 
8 
7 
5 
7 
8 

10 
8 
5 
4 
7 
8 
6 
7 

11 

10 
4 
3 
9 
9 
3 
3 
3 
1 


195 


II 


:  ^ 


978 
1,446 
1,386 
9,697 

940 


1,175 

840 

639 

1,063 

1,038 

1,394 

1,009 

799 

907 

904 

1,097 

900 

1,458 

1,399 

433 

456 


198 
460 
594 
306 
198 


96,395 


I 


46 

634 

895 

1,988 

506 


991 

06 

980 

397 


351 
335 


174 


501 
439 
375 
335 
959 
196 

70 
999 
130 
194 
100 
101 

43 


10,051 


i 

or 

a 
f 

§ 


9 

7 

7 

8 

8 

7 

6 

9 

7 

6 

8' 

9 

6 

5 

3 

6 

5 

8 

7 

9 

7 


a 


9 

I 


3 

3 
9 
6 
3 
3 
I 


154 


1 
11 

6 
30 

4 
5 
8 
8 
4 
8 
10 
9 
8 
8 
5 
5 
9 
7 

8 
19 
7 
3 
6 
1 
1 
9 
3 
9 


196 


d 

I 

I 

I 

o 


9 

11 

9 

10 

7 

a 

8 
9 
S 
7 
8 
10 
8 
7 
4 
7 
8 
8 
7 
11 
10 
1 
3 
5 
9 
3 
4 
3 
9 


185 


11 

ife 


Be- 


i 


s 


9 
11 
9 
9 
5 
5 
8 


H 


H 

i 

9 

1 

9  I 


c 
a 
s 
% 

1 


3 
1 
9 
1 


9 

1 
3 


I 


9 
9 
3 
3 
1 

^itT 


9 

1 

I  . 
I  ' 
3 


WABASH 


*  N.. 

m 

11  "W" 

19   

19   

13   

13   

14    

14   

1  s., 

19   

18   

9 

13   

3 

13   

1 

14    

9 

14   

Tol 

34 

1 

900 

95 

1 

1 

1 

391 

9 

1,938 

385 

6 

7 

9 

79 

950 

84 

1 

9 

9 

565 

1,099 

469 

8 

4 

8 

88 

196 

76 

1 

1 

110 

478 

74 

9 

9 

4 

96 

139 

18 

9 

1 

695 

1,355 

551 

5 

6 

3 

474 

1,193 

364 

7 

4 

8 

176 

660 

995 

5 

1 

6 

37 
904 

0 

3 

309 

173 

9 

9 

3 

149 

9 

363 

193 

1 

9 

9 

3,014 

49 

7.976 

9,560 

41 

31 

48 

9 

4 


16061 


Hi 

r! 

i 

f? 

1 

n: 

1 

1 

1 

it 
1 

1 

g 

&. 
f 

1 
i 

I 
1 

1 

g 

[ 

1 

i 

t 

r 

B 

431 

I.IM 

5M 

nx 

189 

iOOO 

511 

Ml 

MS 

l!ll 

Wt 

73B 

U« 

\t! 

row 

%3M 

« 

eea 

i.em 

U3 

» 

«M 

•U. 

«w  \m, 

m 

m,m 

*l4ft 

MS 

I».3>1 

«» 

ie,«3 

mMa 

twns 

tll^HO 

441 

w 

•IK 

303 

4S 

1.W5 

•lis 

l.M« 
3» 

si 

on 

•100 
BOO 

eo 

1,440 

vm 

30 

014 
4M 

too 

•40 

w 

403 

14 
40 

87 

•III 
1,3M 
900 

S.175 

» 

1.M3 
1,S00 

■10 

eat 

11.  m 

1. 07* 

091 

jia 

378 

1,811 

100 

1.1 

IM 

IS 

04 

31S 

^ 

-30 
70 

HO 

'ai3 
lis 

380 

133 
107 

'383 

4.3H 

38 

Si 

49 

•3.404 

•B8S 

l«.m 

..5.4M 

r.sifl 

wm 

*™ 

tl3,0«8 

W.304 

IIAISI 

[606] 
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WABEEN 


Name  or  munber  ot  the 
towBship. 


Kelly 

Spriog  GroTe . 

Sumoer 

Cold  Brook... 
lionmoatb.... 

Hale 

Floyd 

I<eDox , 

TompkinB 

Green  Bneh.... 

Swan 

Point  Pleasant 

Berwick. 

Boeeville 

Elliaon 

Total 


.« 


ll 


10 


? 


406 
473 
339 
497 
1,543 
343 
3S8 
415 
665 
443 
S45 
326 
377 
490 
456 


7,275 


i 


I 


7 

11 
7 
8 

15 
8 
6 
8 

IS 
8 
9 
9 
8 

11 
9 


138 


1,600 
1,797 
1,879 
1,333 
6,396 
1,740 
1,344 
1,451 
9.500 
1.935 
1,305 
1,900 
1,140 
9,050 
1,383 


28,10& 


I 

e 


434 
391 
407 
1,470 
306 
316 
356 
606 
366 
953 
961 
377 
547 
374 


6,856 


B 

r 


I 


7 

7 

9 

8 

18 

19 

10 

8 

5 

6 

4 

8 

5 

3 

10 


190 


as 

0 

B 


10 
13 
13 

8 
30 
11 

9 
10 


196 


B 

f 


I 

ft 


7 

11 

7 

8 

11 

8 
9 

8 


99  '  19 


10 

8 

8 

9 

19 

9 

12 

6 

19 

11 

9 

9 

u 

3i 
:6 


IS 


H 


f 

131 

41 

1 

WASHINGTON 


y.,  B.  1  w 

9 
3 

8-.    5 

3 

4 

5 

9  1 
9  9 
9  3 
9  4 
9  5 
3  1 
3  9 
3  3 
3  4 
3      5 

Total 


169 

to 

93 
498 
353 
303 
496 
939 
1,019 
359 
869 
965 
466 
339 
961 
947 
448 
993 


6,549 


3 
9 
1 
7 
5 
4 
4 
3 
9 
5 
7 
4 
4 
4 
3 
4 
5 
4 


78 


396 
968 
195 
847 
550 
549 
580 
384 
1,135 
600 
894 
598 
495 
560 
355 
578 
734 
546 


10, 117 


183 
139 

99 
311 
147 
107 
185 

98 
656 
168 
508 
154 
195 


143 
173 
357 
979 


4.036 


3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 

5 

1 

9 

9 

4 

1 

9 

1 

10 

5 

4 

1 

6 

8 

4 

1 

3 

9 

9 

3 

9 

4 

4 

6 

6 

57 

46 

78 

71 

1 
1 
I 

9 
9 

I 


5 
1 
1 
t 
t 


1 
I 

1 


487 


[607] 


COUNTY. 


8 


1608 
966 

459 


1,695 
469 
433 
480 


519 
433 
435 
453 
493 
513 


•8,497 


1350 

15 

157 

57 

106 

180 

153 

171 

74 

110 

697 

80 

67 

95 

185 


•3.397 


^ 

o 

g 

«•■ 

% 

^ 

s 

» 

f 

•3.536 

3.703 

3,446 

3,353 

16,060 

3.096 

3,679 

3,797 

4.813 

3,917 

1,928 

3.483 

3,955 

4,135 

3,563 

•57.391 

9^9M 
4,438 
4,486 
4,550 

35,793 
4,449 
5,098 
4,668 
7,164 
3^995 
3*903 
3,396 
4,413 
5,807 
4,361 

•80,615 


^ 

^ 

1 

1 

I 

I 

0* 

flu 

i 

[ 

^ 

ST 

1 

1 

B 

i* 

• 

9 

•1.048 

$1,045 

1,583 

1,533 

1,133 

1,508 

1.835 

9 

6,334 

8,863 

1,987 

678 

1,750 

904 

1,970 

1,149 

1,439 

3,080 

1,969 

793 

791 

804 

841 

1,156 

811 

1.940 

468 

3.995 

1,571 

1,168 

•33,594 

•98,915 

•154 
107 
853 
390 
3.337 
340 
337 
466 
584 
114 
198 
190 
154 
901 
970 

•5.861 


•3.160 
3,544 
3,548 
4,038 

19,085 
3,640 
3,813 
4,304 
5,736 
3,711 
3,153 
3,693 
3,954 
4,998 
3,343 

•71,630 


•836 
894 
884 
513 

6,707 
809 

1,316 
364 

1,438 

884 

51 

633 

1,460 
879 

1,019 

•17,965 


1.141 
789 


1.749 
1,319 
1,500 

830 
1,100 
7,331 
1,160 
1,100 

917 
1. 


•33,613 


COUNTY. 

( 

•190 

•431 

306 

105 

1.983 

634 

376 

504 

370 

4.595 

1.906 

1.115 

838 

408 

1,037 

696 

917 

1,318 

633 

•645 
463 

170 
3,847 
1,998 
1,303 
3,906 

809 
6,160 
1,793 
3,543 
1,634 
1,118 
1,605 
1.601 
1,897 
3,064 
1.395 

•301 
136 

834 
391 
170 
648 
310 
413 
409 
145 
910 
180 
836 

33 

17 

•645 
433 
170 
3,687 
1,488 
1,160 
3,091 
609 
5,788 
1.793 
8,141 
1,609 
1,076 
1,605 
1,530 
1,606 
3,016 
1,034 

141 

39 

•136 

13 

58 

700 

839 

900 

301 

34 

168 

79 

313 

113 

95 

90 

896 

166 

144 

•60 

530 
534 
415 
457 
998 
1.010 
419 

1.543 

1,035 
383 

1,341 
438 

3.863 
904 
844 

1,094 
'  166 
745 
613 
513 
846 

333 

*s 

79 
110 

50 
407 

45 

160 
441 
143 
244 

'""439" 

•845 

7,397 
9.034 
1,836 
3,140 
754 
1,684 

791 

401 
85 
43 

577 

457 

48 

3.136 

574 

563 

490 
167 
518 
633 
996 

1,171 
800 

474 

143 
81 
33 

366 
94 

395 
380 
534 

437 

71 
819 

49 
161 

887 
1.686 
1,603 
1,378 

•^309 

•8,863 

•17, 183 

•33,090 

•13,743 

•7.581 

•1.797 

•39,643 

•3,448 

•96,808 

[608  I 


488 


/ 


WAYOT 


Kame  or  nmnber  of  the 
township. 


«N., 

K5 

S 

fi 

3 

7 

8 

9 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

18., 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

S 

5 

S 

6 

s 

7 

s 

8 

8 

9 

3 

5 

3 

6 

S 

7 

3 

8 

3 

9 

Total. 


901 
MO 
143 
Ids 
117 
399 
456 
354 


485 
967 
490 
928 
383 
179 
319 
190 
357 
695 
338 
344 
153 
36 
345 
157 


7,053 


9 
3 
8 
9 

4 

5 
6 
6 
6 
4 
4 
6 
8 
5 

4 

6 
8 
6 
4 
8 
1 
3 
3 


B* 


354 

367 
866 
860 
460 
684 

1,140 
730 
756 
480 
543 
753 

1,160 
884 
360 
508 
480 
896 

1,056 
730 
579 
944 
130 
368 
354 


107 


14,393 


r 
I 


184 
495 
194 
158 
91 
378 
361 
8^ 


335 
813 
373 
850 
478 
137 
385 
188 
946 
643 
308 
813 
336 

36 
198 

73 


6,750 


I 

I 


8 
3 
3 
8 
1 
5 
6 
7 
1 
3 
4 
9 
4 
4 
8 
3 
3 
4 
8 
3 
8 
8 
1 
8 

a 


86 


5 

c 

9 


E. 

<» 

I 

s 


8 
8 

1 


3 
8 
5 
3 
5 
1 


4 
8 
8 
1 
1 
5 
6 
4 
3 


1 
1 
8 


a 
r 


8 
3 


11 


II 


si 

31 

.    O 


ST 


1 

9 


9 
B 


s 

1 
s 
t 
i 

1 

T 1 
i  t 
1 

4 


I 

..... 
1 


105 


WHITE 


3 
4 
5 

6 

7 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
3 

4 
5 
• 
7 
6 
3 
4 
5 
7 


S.,  xu  6  B . 

8 

8 

8 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 
10 

10      . 
10 
10 
10 
11 

14  W. 
14 
14 
HE. 


Ttttal. 


6,898 


313 

3 

357 

4 

736 

9 

565 

6 

967 

3 

160 

4 

397 

5 

843 

9 

397 

3 

131 

3 

171 

4 

898 

5 

376 

7 

850 

4 

114 

3 

83 

1 

388 

3 

349 

4 

96 

8 

83 


374 
594 

1,089. 
731 
363 
493 
6C9 

1.890 
597 
373 
498 
593 

1,188 
445 
384 
131 
363 
503 
388 


10,953 


805 
874 
500 
463 
185 
150 
839 
661 
870 
156 
117 
818 
865 
154 
106 
33 
856 
186 
113 


4,648 


3 
8 

10 
6 
3 
9 
6 

10 
6 
5 
1 
7 
6 
8 
5 
1 
3 
6 
3 


93 


1 
8 
7 
8 


8 
1 

4 
1 
1 
3 
1 
7 
3 
1 


8 
"l 


38 


1  ' 

»i 

"\\ 
{I 

I 

9 

1 
1 


63 


489 


[609] 


COUNTY. 


k 

9   *^ 

h 
s 

Amount  of  Interest 
shipf^ind 

3 

i 

% 

Qt 
3. 

B* 

1 
I 

9 

B 

s 

b 

t 

I* 

o 

1 

:     1 

fl 
■ 

\ 

r 

5 

i 

f 

c 

;  i 
■  s 

f 

I 

tf  ' 

:  2. 

r 

i? 

? 

• 

i 

• 

iff 

ta4 

lAO 

• 
■ 

IS99 

tS79 

t570 

0354 

$189 

$400     \ 

386 

104 

504 

939 

459 

10 

67 

939   

$8,010 

218 

70 

796 

1,190 

393 

77 

86 

1,183 

7 

1.558 

S81 

OSS 

1.313 

480 

83 

1,311 

1 

147 

80 

413 

711 

135 

365 

3 

709 

1 

800 

4dS 

169 

645 

1,646 

1,050 

113 

48 

1,334     383 

1,767 

531 

134 

853 

3,578 

1,341 

451 

809 

2. 149     429 

8,016 

482 

109 

933 

1,881 

1,113 

841 

68 

1.647     833 

1,460 

468 

43 

948 

1,548 

860 

876 

89 

1,505 

43 

1,096 

446 

143 

1,059 

1.849 

890 

800 

76 

1,345     504 

1.517 

400 

816 

431 

1,450 

1,050 

83 

1,173      277 

1,S81 

533 

169 

814 

3,039 

1,350 

44 

98 

1.706      333 

1,785 

523 

816 

1.150 

3,051 

1,007 

488 

91 

1, 774      277 

8,031 

447 

803 

1,781 

2,660 

346 

1,108 

151 

8,355      305 

1,547 

311 

57 

500 

880 

349 

817 

51 

821 

39 

876 

417 

180 

819 

1, 513 

840 

80 

89 

1,094      4 

120 

1,133 

891 

164 

560  <^ 

1,338 

660 

86 

45 

993      S 

tso 

1,500 

425 

77 

850 

1,793 

607 

413 

148 

1,655      ] 

.38 

1,082 

705 

850 

8,4a') 

3.940 

1,798 

1,068 

384 

3,438     I 

m 

3.110 

433 

95 

1,113 

1,983 

558 

587 

100 

1.861     1 

128 

1,030 

885 

75 

488 

1,133 

196 

339 

836 

1,060 

68 

841 

207 

57 

356 

650 

383 

88 

33 

615 

35 

448 

131 

388 
7«3 

88 
475 

140 
840 

8 
30 

187      1 
753 

01 
29 

731 

314 

73 

359 

1,677 

189 

17 

345 

579 

378 

95 

12 

544 

36 

343 

10.168 

•3.650 

$19,358 

$37,066 

$16,307 

r.455 

$2,032 

$32,533   $4,1 

93 

$31,796 

COUNTY. 


$398 

$73 

$495 

$1,216 

$868 

$107 

$50 

$1,150 

$66 

533 

53 

1,158 

8,108 

824 

191 

40 

1,847 

261 

$637 

895 

131 

3,5U4 

3.944 

1,679 

837 

888 

3.594 

350 

1.841 

696 

31 

1,167 

2,143 

1,705 

83. 

94 

1.988 

154 

511 

383 

45 

17 

643 

978 

1,127 
1,456 

750 
380 

65 
38 

1,100 
1,361 

37 
95 

453 

938 

463 

343 

580 

101 

734 

1.862 

840 

310 

43 

1,463 

400 

1.091 

840 

59 

3,366 

5, 408 

2,137 

1,065 

838 

4.381 

1,037 

605 

594 

89 

364 

1,423^ 

707 

108 

80 

1,013 

411 

606 

315 

13 

848 

1,334 

735 

50 

40 

1,103 

130 

348 

8:n 

19 

447 

1,066 

900 

356 

47 

684 

383 

930 

538 

73 

1.179 

3,363 

1,4:0 

180 

40 

1,693 

670 

881 

525 

850 

8,109 

3,534 

818 

679, 

199 

2,543 

993 

1.943 

476 

858 

658 

1,873 

944 

310 

43 

1,439 

443 

1.460 

801 

46 

1,137 

1,466 

449 

884 

44 

1.355 

111 

1.063 

96 

100 
8,050 

311 
3,135 

870 
1,190 

30 
183 

306 
3,308 

5 
896 

570 

441 

'«  ' 

534 

509 

.  395 

81 

973 

1,777 

1,894 

47 

1.536 

851 

1.149 

197 

61 

835 

1,498 

541 

sis 

34 

1,174 

318 

498 



$S,518 

$1,460 

tSl.745 

$38,937 

$17,750 

$5,499 

$1,519 

$33,014 

$6,983 

$14,981 

[610J 


490 


WUlTKSmB 


Name  or  nninber  of  the 
townahip. 


19  N.,  B.  a  E 

19  4 

19  5 

19  6 

19  7 

90  S 

90  3 

90  4 

90  5 

90  6 

90  7 

91  9 
91  3 
91  4 
91  5 
91  « 

91  7 
99  3 

92  4 
99  5 
93-  6 
99  7 

TotiJ 


77 
4«9 
181 
979 
970 

70 
307 
381 
980 
930 
900 
943 
395 
399 
800 
438 
1,846 
700 
400 
414 
597 
374 


9,943 


? 


3 

8 
6 
8 
5 
1 
7 
9 
9 
7 
7 
1 
7 
7 
9 
6 
8 
9 
8 
8 
10 
8 


144 


I 


S 


f 


I 

I 


497 
1,946 
1,498 
1,096 
735 
139 
879 
1.160 
1.899 
1,'^elO 
1,110 
369 
1,958 
1,331 
1,54a 
1,969 
4,564 
1,748 
1,319 
1,690 
1,469 
1,091 


98,874 


a 
B 

% 

I 


73 

3S9 
904 
515 
951 
35 
998 
396 
381 
169 
991 
188 
349 
996 
643 
377 
1,540 
569 
396 
364 
590 
993 


8,166 


^ 

^ 

« 

i 

3 

i 

% 

? 

i 

e 

% 

% 

1 

e^ 

1 

e. 

§ 

_^ 

• 

^* 

1 

1 

1 

o 

& 

a 

3 

• 

3 

• 

1 

4 

3 

7 

11 

8 

6 

17 

10 

4 

19 

8 

3 

7 
9 

5 

1 

6 

7 

7 

5 

7 

9 

4 

19 

9 

3 

10 

7 

9 

19 

7 

1 

9 

1 

4 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

17 

10 

8 

3 

6 

.8 

95 

8 

1 

8 

9 

1 

11 

6 

6 

13 

8 

6 

6 

10 

8 

7 

8 
140 

97 

908 

n 


•  a 


»•->•• 

1 

S 

..... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

f 

...... 

1 

% 

3 

8 

...... 

8 

1 

10 

5 

8 

1 

146 

a 

WILL 


Reld 

Wilminston 

Channanon  

Troy 

PlaiDfleld 

Wheatland 

Wesley 

Florence 

Jackson 

Jollet 

Lockport 

DuPaite 

Wilton 

Manhatton 

Kew  Lenox 

Homer 

Peotene 

Green  Garden 

Krankfort 

WIU 

Monee   

Washington 

Crete 

Frao.  Washington 
Frac.  Crete 

Total 


♦1,439 
1,046 
415 
370 
500 
368 
334 
309 
565 
3,589 
1,944 
375 
370 
416 
366 
419 
395 
488 
659 
993 
4:)8 
370 
553 
139 
93 


15,595 


9 

7 

5 

10 

11 

10 

10 

9 

10 

17 

10 

10 

7 

8 

8 

6 

9 

9 

10 

8 

7 

6 

8 

1 

1 


906 


1,185 

1,060 

939 

1.580 

9,190 

1,606 

668 

1,465 

1,783 

7,369 

184 

9,030 

1,1^7 

1,091 

1,515 

1,370 

1,387 

1,199 

1,854 

1,193 

1,106 

700 

951 

197 

199 


35,783 


874 
795 
995 
375 
361 
399 
310 
961 
450 
1,735 
1,159 
978 
456 
395 
388 
360 
366 
416 
1,018 
913 
348 
130 
933 
35 
86 


11,451 


6 

14 

8 

4 

15 

3 

9 

4 

9 

6 

16 

7 

13 

5 

10 

5 

14 

7 

11 

4 

41 

3 

19 

8 

19 

6 

14 

5 

8 

4 

10 

9 

14 

4 

14 

6 

13 

5 

10 

10 

9 

9 

10 

5 

19 

9 

4 

1 

19 

1 

1 

lw~ 

104 

300 

914 

7 
1 
I 
I 
t 


491 


[6111 


COUNTY. 


it 

I- 

u 

B 

Ob 

8 


$167 
514 
467 
U6 
983 
79 
418 
440 
4M 
358 
380 
191 
416 
455 
196 
SOB 
1,409 
648 
446 
470 
000 


110,408 


ft 


i 


r^ 


s 


«»4 

757 

413 

335 

79S 

50 

466 

68S 

801 

593 

656 

403 

711 

724 

1,  SS6 

1,639 

1,55» 

633 

1,006 

710 

8b0 

030 


$16,961 


r 

g 

tit- 

% 


f 


1778 
8,869 
3,190 
1,653 
2,084 
89 
9,903 
1,743 
9,569 
1,676 
1,036 
836 
3,387 
2,885 
9,351 
4,149 
16,889 
5,433 
9,760 
9,759 
1.898 
3,654 


176.636 


»1,863 
4,616 
4,734 
3,738 
4,990 
917 
3,966 
3,886 
4,650 
3,355 
3,906 
1,536 
5,467 
4,679 

14,060 
8,655 

35,806 
6,93T 
4,996 
5.683 
3.903 
6,148 


6135^714 


1 

B. 

CM 

I 


$164 

1,960 

717 

475 

975 


894 
960 

1,700 
455 
497 
487 

1,598 

9,079 
9,806 
3,598 
1,900 
201 
.980 
1,440 
1,833 


196,401 


$487 
1,995 
1,993 
1,051 

776 
88 

497 

883 
1,579 
1,950 
1,973 

410 
1,169 

685 
3,905 

718 
7,716 
4.165 
1,883 
1,298 
1,080 

596 

133,749 


043 

1,804 
411 
155 
918 
69 
175 
317 
301 
171 
996 
240 
337 
349 

9,319 
474 

3,831 
680 
433 
239 
463 
594 

113,890 


$1. 131 
4,418 
3,675 
3,053 
3,513 
155 
2,842 
9,805 
4.561 
9,8(S9 
3,119 
1,409 
3,953 
3,867 

11,809 
6,371 

91.665 
6,714 
4.933 
4,006 
3,868 
5,119 


$104,541     $31, 174      $176, 861 


r 


8- 


•1.270 

6.309 

7.256 

5,208 

8,734 

678 

5,549 

8,128 

9,000 

7,134 

10, 811 

4,196 

8,186 

7.651 

10,000 

13,920 

18.834 

7,379 

9,836 

7,314 

9,504 

9.970 


COUNTY. 


•1.190 

•610 

•6,175 

•13, 176 

•1,981 

•9,331 

•405 

•12. 981 

•195 

•8.030 

994 

969 

9,738 

7.674 

557 

1,589 

99 

5,840 

1,834 

9,646 

493 

968 

4,515 

5,687 

1,590 

1,837 

574 

5,376 

311 

9,678 

497 

995 

1,639 

9,840 

746 

950 

175 

9,316 

624 

3,639 

566 

179 

3,319 

5,989 

808 

9,918 

943 

4,508 

1,391 

1,503 

500 

964 

9,109 

4,501 

858 

1,400 

968 

3,573 

928 

9,640 

454 

198 

1,218 

9,863 

730 

975 

365 

9.394 

449 

9,119 

463 

148 

9,435 

3,894 

685 

1,938 

105 

3,081 

813 

1,465 

631 

709 

3,498 

6,749 

1,611 

9,000 

340 

6,065 

684 

7,094 

J;408 

913 

9,006 

9.174  ' 

834 

3.585 

444 

5.345 

3,838 

10,000 

1,090 

390 

8,575 

10,908 

9,900 

4,990 

1,477 

9.840 

1,068 

4,936 

476 

930 

9,595 

4,185 

840 

1,511 

126 

3.749 

436 

9.533 

518 

197 

1,510 

3,313 

688 

1.268 

363 

9,580 

733 

2,176 

400 

975 

1,185 

9.806 

610 

812 

923 

1,955 

251 

2,759 

476 

337 

^Si 

4,683 

.819 

1,398 

409 

3,343 

1,339 

9,798 

591 

561 

1,396 

9.935 

340 

1,874 

193 

9.683 

259 

5,600 

544 

533 

4,370 

6,499 

779 

1,714 

758 

5,728 

764 

6,177 

561 

456 

1,559 

3,155 

•  783 

1,121 

261 

2.871 

284 

5,057 

798 

1,044 

3,078 

13,456 

1,439 

1,303 

310 

10,638 

9,818 

13, 144 

444 

974 

9,034 

5,087 

968 

1,387 

629 

4,394 

693 

8,158 

OOO 

985 

9,997 

5,936 

.   1,695 

869 

317 

4.501 

735 

9,860 

5BS 

1,387 

998 

9,754 

349 

1,190 

304 

2.089 

664 

11,563 

510 

173 

3,996 

9,414 

635 

1..377 

837 

9,084 

399 

1,796 

147 

80 
163 

503 
437 

165 
370 

8 
46 

185 
437 

318 

806 

133 

9,300 

15,808 

•10,797 

•65,994 

•137,986 

•90,973 

•39,395 

•9.304 

•115,546  1 

•91,738 

•114,330 

[612  J 


Name  or  niiinber  of  the 
towoahip. 


8  S.,B.  IE 

a  2        

8  3 

8  4       

9  1        

9  2       

9  3        

9  4        

10  2        

10  3        

10  4        

Maiion— speeial  dlstrlot 
10  &,R.1E 

Total 


1 


356 

433 
510 

ess 

554 
357 
495 
507 
505 
750 
3S1 
340 
459 


6,899 


B 

o 

I 

I 


5 
6 
4 

10 
6 

7 
8 
9 
9 

7 
4 
9 
6 


83 


492 


s 

I 

! 


616 
754 
480 

1,385 
770 
840 
961 
967 

1,099 
840 
480 
861 
771 


10,164 


WILLIAM80J 


d 

s 

e 
»^ 

8 


337 


457 
393 
407 
365 
467 
497 
490 
469 
819 
333 


5,105 


^ 

^^ 

0 

B 

B 

B 

9 

r 

55 

t 

^ 

o 

s 

? 

B 

! 

o 

g 

1 

• 
• 
• 

1 

8 

■"3'* 

8 

8 

8 

8 

1 

8 

3 

6 

3 

6 

1 

6 

5 

3 

3 

5 

73 

86 

rs 
If 

•s 

Cfr 

«•■ 

•  •I 

Sir 


81 


•  s 


t  n 


S 


4 
I 

4 
1 

f  > 
I  r 
f 

J  ' 
4 


s: 


WDTNTIBAGO 


Seward 

Pecatoxdea 

Bnrand , 

Laona 

Winnebago 

Burritt 

Barriaon 

Shurland 

NewMilford.. 

Rockford 

Owen 

Sockton 

Cherry  VaUey 

Guilford 

Harlem 

Boaooe 

Total 


454 

647 
533 
185 
443 
330 
361 
133 
381 
4,057 
993 
453 
556 
846 
864 
366 


9,680 


9 

7 

10 

4 

8 

9 

9 

8 

13 

14 

7 

7 

8 

7 

11 

8 


138 


1,518 
1,101 
1,706 

504 
1,898 
1,443 
1,817 

319 
1,870 
1.116 
1.160 
1,800 
1,833 

976 
1,500 
1.300 


90,751 


401 
601 
475 
133 
408 
968 
331 
74 
317 
189 


448 
487 
856 
303 

819 


5.173 


9 
3 
5 
3 
10 
6 
6 
1 
5 
9 
4 
8 
6 
3 
3 
5 


73 


10 
14 

as 

5 

31 

13 

11 

3 

16 

13 

8 

7 

5 

11 

14 

17 


199 


9 

7 

19 

4 

8 

9 

9 

3 

19 

10 

7 

7 

6 

7 

9 

11 


139       196 


9 

I 
t 
•    1 


I 


tt ;  5 


) 

! 

I 


WOODFORB 


85  N.,  K.  1  E  . 

35  1  W. 
25  3 

36  8  E  . 
36  1 

36  1  W. 

86  8 

37  3  E  . 
37  1 

37  1   W. 

87  8 

87  3 
37  4 

88  3 
88  8 
88  1 
88  IE 
88  3 

Total 


113 
364 
89 
706 
676 
543 
339 
389 
347 
353 
539 
415 
187 
163 
357 
330 
388 
690 


6,835 


3 

373 

103 

3 

a 

3  1 

4 

546 

164 

8 

4 

8 

384 

65 

1 

3 

5 

749 

618 

5 

10 

>  1 
w  1 

7 

1,093 

546 

9 

6 

•  1 

9 

1,453 

441 

11 

8 

^  1 

4 

560 

119 

1 

5 

* 

11 

1,933 

333 

11 

16 

11 

6 

1,078 

394 

6 

8 

1,303 

353 

5 

10 

1,608 

556 

7 

19 

10  < 

6 

793 

377 

3 

3 

313 

114 

8 

3 

436 

86 

3 

7 

1.334 

380 

7 

8 

1,113 

835 

1 

9 

1,497 

966 

4 

10 

8 

1,386 

556 

6 

18 

8 

113 

17,587 

5^546 

87 

134 

115 

11 


.  T 


1  ! 


493 


[613] 


COUNTY. 


■a 

0  s 

is 
:8 


^ 


•«,WT 


•4i7 

1119 

506 

49 

584 

«5 

661 

67 

561 

73 

371 

95 

560 

48 

•TO 

35 

601 

5» 

600 

49 

438 

30 

m 

8 

o 
d 
0 

Q 


a 

o 

et- 

H 


tno 

1,990 

504 
1,360 
1,394 

600 
1,837 

851 
1,659 
1,499 

450 
2,349 


1675       $14,392 


11.500 
1,985 
1,191 
9,130 
1,971 
1,206 
2,728 
1,835 
2,385 
3,220 
967 
9,644 


122,760 


5 

Q 


e. 


I 


11,002 

1.209 

890 

1,195 

1,098 

668 

2,018 

1,340 

1.191 

1,150 

845 

1.182 


$13,797 


$984 
336 

80 
610 
430 

66 
971 
153 
481 
150 


757 


$3,602 


rf 

■  a 
S 


96 

114 

103 

149 

87 

88 

75 

469 

87 

142 


$J,519 


$1,384 
1.996 
1,191 
2,063 
1,838 
1,173 
9,693 
1,630 
2.185 
2.120 
967 
2,505 

$21,662 


$116 
60 


67 
143 
34 
36 
205 
200 
100 


139 


$1,098 


$1,559 
640 
587 
671 
727 
994 
557 


359 
422 
333 


$T.545 


COUNTY. 


$335 

$173 

$1,840 

$4,055 

$1,459 

$1,312 

$211 

$1,589 

$466 

$1,869 

619 

488 

)i,519 

5,202 

1.363 

1,259 

850 

3.931 

1,271 

7,262 

637 

319 

4,515 

6,573 

2,216 

2,247 

^89 

6,246 

327 

3,659 

209 

179 

1,275 

2,965 

355 

433 

130 

2,910 

56 

1,788 

570 

331 

2,216 

8,353 

1,627 

2,396 

566 

7,660 

693 

1,656 

460 

192 

2,450 

3,361 

1,105 

1.136 

281 

3,304 

57 

1,876 

447 

271 

2,441 

3.613 

1,030 

1,038 

168 

3,192 

421 

1,960 

166 

46 

450 

967 

232 

317 

51 

689 

279 

493 

514 

178 

4,067 

6,637 

302 

1.802 

623 

5,321 

1,316 

2,490 

2,970 

360 

1.479 

6.H64 

319 

1,502 

225 

5.848 

1,016 

3.623 

431 

188 

1,745 

3,653 

376 

1.726 

385 

2,658 

995 

1,601 

573 

180 

2.842 

4,713 

400 

1.283 

370 

3,549 

1,164 

1.800 

642 

176 

7,147 

9,479 

1,027 

2.249 

771 

7.920 

1,559 

1,446 

463 

205 

2,161 

3,957 

498 

845 

193 

3,214 

743 

3.430 

511 

331 

2,440 

4,021 

610 

1,053 

350 

2,655 

407 

2,625 

456 

106 

2,636 

4,857 

881 

1.807 

400 

3,450 
$66,133 

1.366 

2,971 

I10.S9T 

$3,681    ' 

$46,834 

$79,269 

« 

$13,851 

$22,405 

$6,167 

$13,135 

$40,746 

X)UNTY. 


$195 


117 
677 
697 
709 
909 


$109 
93 
43 
349 
143 
150 
459 


505 

957 

473 

575 

540 

512 

617 

293 

594 

941 

354 

345 

300 

161 

471 

927 

440 

374 

475 

1,078  . 

734 

1,005 

$61997 

r.107 

$553 

851 

370 

8,210 

3,094 

5,251 

1,716 

3,527 

1,312 

2,087 

4,421 

1,358 

303 

291 

2,177 

2.670 

1,570 

8,860 


$1,023 

1,423 

455 

13,783 
5,066 
6,363 
3,469 
5,575 
3,858 
3.303 
6,117 
2,284 
921 
766 
3,319 
4,227 
4,089 

11,702 

$76, 743 


$494 
393 


1,580 

1,809 

1,808 

1,016 

1,129 

1,028 

964 

1,753 

720 

426 

474 

1,171 

184 

1.120 

1.585 

$17,743 


$160 
460 
332 

2,905 
548 

1,139 
910 


1.644 

850 

1,225 

2,252 

568 

165 

139 

1,189 

1,790 

1,378 

3,402 

j$30,9CT 

$45 

$820 

$203 

$2,775 

88 

1,049 

375 

1,890 

56 

396 

58 

762 

9.986 

3,797 

3,250 

910 

4,077 

989 

1,547 

457 

6,053 

310 

3,357 

76 

2,166 

303 

1,448 

161 

4,066 

1,509 

6.593 

903 

3,554 

305 

4,768 

248 

2,921 

381 

5,508 

542 

5,272 

845 

9,962 

1.465 

819 

9,413 

23 

878 

43 

2,915 

12 

647 

118 

1,783 

156 

2,741 

579 

2,345 

188 

3,561 

666 

3,890 

137 

3,698 

392 

8,850 

627 

10,444 

1,258 

7,538 

$3,990 

$63,793 

$12, 949 

■ 

$69,700 

J 


STATE    SCHOOL    FUNDS. 


[  Note. — As  the  direct  appropriation  of  a  specific  sum  for  school 
purposes  has  been  substitated  by  the  legislature  for  the  two-mill  state 
school  tax,  the  following  tables,  from  the  Auditor's  Beport,  will  be 
foond  nsefiil,  hereafter,  for  reference  and  comparison.] 
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Statement  of  School  Fund  Tax  levied  in  the  year  1870,  shoiHng  the  aggn- 
gate  amount  charged^  the  ammmt  deducted  for  abatements^  commimimL 
etc.j  the  net  atnount  collected^  the  amount  paid  to  each  county^  etc 


Cousmss. 


Adams 

Alexander '. 

Bond : 

Boone  

Brown 

Bnreau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cae» 

Champaign 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook  

Crawford 

Cumberland 

BeKalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas 

DnPage 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Eflf  nsham 

Fayetto 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee  

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSaUe , 

I^wrence 

Lee 

Livingston 

Logan  

Macon 

Macoupin 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonough 

McHenry . . .-. 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Mou  Itrie 


A  mount  of 

Amount 

abatements, 

Net 

Amount 

charged. 

commis- 
sions, etc. 

ainount. 

paid  county 

186,350  38 

•2,514  98 

183.844  30 

"118,  S^  75 

3.133  96 

110  77 

3,023  19 

3,583  13 

4,963  44 

413  18 

4,550  36 

5.425  85 

4.808  36 

231  24 

4,377  13 

4.629  03 

3,389  5S 

179  80 

3,309  72 

5,338  35 

14, 053  64 

522  20 

13,531  44 

13,535  70 

1,296  84 

44  96 

1,351  88 

3. 172  65 

9.974  40 

960  28 

5,714  13 

6,641  35 

b,  467  88 

143  95 

5,333  93 

5,480  58 

11,  442  04 

545  40 

10,896  64 

11.241  60 

8.900  16 

344  30 

8.555  96 

8.938  93 

5,311  28 

246  46 

5.064  82 

7.935  27 

4,591  52 

338  43 

4,353  09 

6,615  72 

6,408  28 

817  47 

4, 590  81 

6,395  06 

8,  487  60 

550  04 

7.937  56 

9.  460  51 

171,931  88 

15. 395  09 

156,536  79 

60,617  65 

3,650  GO 

505  82 

3.345  38 

6,384  01 

3, 624  92 

641  26 

2,983  66 

5. 161  67 

8,989  60 

401  80 

8,588  40 

9.329  06 

5. 042  28 

294  89 

4,747  39 

5.900  95 

4,725  08 

591  96 

4. 133  18 

5.616  75 

7. 442  20 

1.733  42 

5,708  78 

5.927  15 

8.825  16 

937  80 

7,887  96 

9.502  68 

8. 348  24 

65  85 

3,282  99 

3.135  85 

5. 319  36 

1, 821  38 

4, 097  98 

6,  465  45 

5.896  44 

670  74 

5,235  70 

8.779  85 

4,292  36 

195  13 

4,097  23 

3,638  97 

2,449  52 

111  08 

2,338  44 

5,964  55 

13,154  60 

570  64 

13,583  96 

15.365  69 

1,968  80 

73  12 

1.896  68 

4,966  86 

7,886  40 

340  16 

7,526  24 

7,986  60 

6,511  12 

361  31 

6.849  81 

5.891  36 

2,440  56 

94  28 

3,346  38 

5.392  66 

12, 178  84 

534  44 

11,644  40 

13, 862  43 

864  28 

42  32 

821  96 

8,096  81 

5,  576  28 

473  43 

5, 102  85 

5.336  10 

13, 869  24 

706  20 

13, 163  04 

11. 013  41 

10, 924  56 

427  63 

10,  496  93 

11. 969  56 

6,  571  72 

682  67 

5,889  05 

7, 610  03 

3. 184  48 

417  75 

3.766  73 

5.^1  86 

6. 155  24 

750  51 

5, 404  73 

7. 916  75 

5.987  84 

423  88 

5,564  96 

5.696  SO 

6,  784  12 

431  21 

6, 353  91 

10.978  13 

2,120  60 

228  07 

1,892  53 

5,504  35 

15,  478  60 

636  06 

14. 842  54 

11,303  14 

7, 042  56 

322  48 

6. 720  08 

9.197  35 

4,969  60 

210  11 

4,759  49 

5.130  54 

15, 377  32 

600  77 

14, 776  55 

13.233  95 

5, 743  80 

218  73 

5,525  07 

7.5W  34 

2:{.074  16 

1, 199  07 

21, 875  09 

31, 803  74 

3,  770  20 

286  27 

3.483  93 

5, 126  88 

9,499  28 

393  74 

9.106  54 

10. 218  33 

13, 793  40 

637  28 

13, 156  12 

10. 530  89 

9, 647  96 

413  24 

9,234  72 

8.  TJO  21 

10,229  16 

409  37 

9, 819  79 

9,  425  41 

14.  563  04 

1,204  55 

13, 358  49 

13.974  10 

21,990  12 

2,039  82 

19, 950  30 

14.096  90 

8, 117  48 

992  70 

7, 124  78 

8,699  19 

6.112  84 

267  58 

5, 845  36 

6.830  89  ' 

7.327  40 

691  82 

6,635  58 

6. 145  60 

1.  674  46 

97  54 

1, 57C  82 

3. 748  74 

10.911  92 

480  33 

10.  431  59 

10. 490  57 

9,362  32 

380  68 

8. 981  64 

9,  552  49 

22,  481  76 

907  65 

21.574  11 

17. 213  58 

4.709  96 

161  27 

4,548  69 

4. 698  91 

8,586  72 

347  86 

8,338  86 

7.  954  87  1 

4.016  36 

850  01 

3,166  35 

5, 193  40  ; 

8,855  56 

346  78 

8,508  78 

9.  535  10 

15. 123  96 

556  97 

14,566  90 

10,399  38 

3, 918  72 

386  74 

3,531  96 

4,304  73  : 

Amount  re-   Amt  pail 
ceived  from  eooBty  onr 
county  over  amount  i» 
•m'tpaid.  , 


$9,945  55 


95.919  14 


468  96 


358  49 


1,949  63 


3.640  37 

'i.'549'6b' 
""  ii"35' 


3.695  93 

504  51 
394  38 

'4,953*46' 


498  98 


4,360  53   I 
'*'983'»' 


4,967  71 


N 
1^4  91 

3191 

4S 

i,»»7: 
tzsu 
una 

344  91 

1,8»45 
3,9tta 
1,8M9S 


3.flas«i 

^R8« 

L1«X 

l,4SO 

SIS  37 

tuNa 
8sas 

%JRtl 
3^55113 

'i'wii 

tTSlll 
8,3»tS 

931«0 
1,«:4!IS 


i.79i*r 

3,115  13 
9.5I3tt 

lastf 

3.  cud 


9.t9n 
*' *i.'««« 

1.  Ill  3 

die 

1.574  41 
«b5CS 

9,171fl 

it'll 

SMdB 

150  SI 

9.«I» 
1.M3I 
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Statement — Gontmaed. 


CouNTm. 


Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Palwild 

Pntoam 

Randolph . . . 
fiiehland.... 
Rock  Island. 

Saline 

teigamon  . . 

8ehurler 

8«ott 

SlwlbT 

Stark. 

SL  Clair... 
Stepheoaon . 
Tazewell  . . . 

tTnion 

Vermilion  . . 
Wabanh  .... 

Wamm 

Washington 

Wayne 

White 


Whiteside . 
WD 

WUliamaim 
Winnvbiigo 
Woodford.. 


Total 


Amoont 
charged. 


$11,306  38 

18,973  96 

3,858  76 

5, 179  28 

10, 834  04 

2,375  08 

1, 438  16 

3,269  56 

8,069  64 

3,946  64 

9,334  60 

3,050  30 

86, 149  20 

5, 045  00 

3,370  88 

9, 610  20 

4,567  16 

80,098  16 

10, 667  36 

11,  bS3  60 

3,400  40 

13,592  84 

2, 164  60 

9,540  38 

6,379  56 

4,934  96 

3,  848  64 

10, 405  44 

13, 813  76 

8,737  84 

11,634  56 

7,305  80 


$981, 137  93 


Amount  of 

abatements, 

comnua- 

aioua,  etc 


$468  07 
861  00 
377  00 
315  19 
463  02 
306  81 
380  21 
118  45 

8,069  64 

167  49 

500  86 

86  99 

1, 428  11 
327  99 
111  98 
531  48 
218  51 

8,159  55 
461  44 
662  37 
159  48 
585  85 
78  55 
413  89 
623  98 
412  79 
136  27 
394  73 
528  14 
388  76 
467  24 
293  30 


$67, 419  36 


Net 
amonnt. 


$10. 838  31 
18,111  96 
3,  581  76 
4,964  09 
10, 372  08 
1,968  27 
1, 047  95 
2, 151  11 
6,000  00 
3,779  15 
8,833  74 
1, 972  21 
34,721  09 
4. 817  01 
3,158  90 
9,078  72 

4.348  65 
17, 938  61 
10. 205  93 
11,321  33 

3, 240  92 

13,006  99 

2,086  05 

9, 136  39 

5,655  58 

4, 513  17 

3, 713  37 

10, 010  71 

13,  285  63 

8. 349  08 
11, 167  38 

7,012  50 


$913, 718  16 


Amount 
paid  county 


$10, 924  71 

15, 030  24 

5,  ni  81 

4,771  79 

13, 189  98 

5.  472  00 

2,570  55 

2,661  45 

8,274  67 

5, 515  37 

10. 275  71 

5,686  99 

16, 015  56 

7,026  13 

4, 024  58 

10. 073  46 

4,389  44 

15, 859  26 

11. 556  31 

10, 387  87 

6,968  58 

12, 996  80 

3,347  27 

8, 851  91 

7,872  53 

8, 450  61 

7, 055  98 

10. 196  63 

14. 620  57 

6, 800  94 

9, 315  87 

7,907  63 


$800,000  00 


Amonnt  re* 

ceived  from 

county  over 

am' t  paid. 


$3,061  73 
""m'dO 


8,705  53 


8,079  33 
"*833'36' 


10  19 
874*48' 


1, 851  45 


$143,403  46 


Am't  paid 
county  over 
amount  re- 
ceived.. 


$86  50 


8,190  05 

2,81796 
3,503  73 
1,522  60 
olO  34 
2,274  67 
1,736  22 
1,441  97 
3,714  78 


2, 309  18 

865  68 

994  74 

40  79 

1,350  39 

3,737  66 

1,361  88 

2. 216  95 
3,9:i8  44 
3, 343  61 
185  98 
1, 334  95 
4, 451  86 


895  13 


$129,685  30 


VoL  n— 70 
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498 


Statement  of  School  Ftmd  Taao  levied  in  the  year  1871,  showing  the  aggn- 
gate  amotmt  charged^  the  amount  dedticted  for  abatementSj  commiuwrn, 
etc.y  the  net  amount  collected^  the  amountpaid  to  each  county^  etc. 


Comrms. 


Adams, 

Alexander... 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bnrean 

CaLhonn 

CarrolL 

Cans 

Champaign  . 
Cliristian.... 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton. 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford  . . . 
Cumberland 

BeKalb 

DeWitt 

Donglas 

I>u  Page 

£<lgar 

Edwards 

Effingham  . . 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Falton 

Gallatin. 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton . . . 
Hanoock .... 

Hardin 

Henderson .. 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess... 

Johnson 

Ka,no 

Kankakee. . . 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle 

Lawrence . . . 

Lee 

Livingston... 

Logan 

Macon 

Matuinpin,... 

Ma<Uson 

Marion 

HarshaU .... 

Mason 

MasHac 

McDonongh , 
McIIenry . . . 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

Ogle 


Amount 
charged. 


•25 
3, 
4, 
4, 
3, 

14 
1 
5 
6, 

12, 
9, 
5, 
4 
5 

10, 
1T7, 

a 

3 
9 
S 
4 
7 
9 
S 
4 
6 
4 

^ 
13 
2, 
7. 
5, 

2, 
13, 

5, 

13, 
12, 

6, 

3, 

5 

6 

6 

1 

17 

7 

5, 

15 

5, 

S4 

3 

9 

14 

10 

11 

14 

21 

7 

6 

7 

1 

10 

9 

34, 

4 

8 

3; 

'8 

15 

4, 

12, 


303  80 
109  56 
555  76 
840  80 
423  64 
413  32 
396  92 
799  72 
088  24 
789  96 
813  76 
48d  08 
516  13 
476  13 

218  68 
137  08 
333  52 
719  52 
133  24 
344  96 
821  12 
264  64 
758  80 
449  88 
608  80 
437  48 
653  36 

188  44 
943  76 
758  24 
479  36 
695  52 
187  88 
344  07 
849  88 
735  24 
421  20 
058  28 

219  16 

189  28 
547  48 
297  44 
816  24 
863  48 
421  93 
014  04 
030  04 
064  68 
924  84 
350  64 
617  48 
395  36 
544  20 
4^4  56 
146  72 
565  84 
599  36 
206  76 
649  52 
676  20 
631  52 
869  36 
000  24 
322  .12 
617  84 
798  92 
779  96 
820  24 
G94  60 
675  08 
468  40 


Amount  of 

abatements, 

commiss'ns, 

etc. 


11,977  46 
125  69 
455  58 
188  44 
180  13 
539  89 
42  61 
203  81 
257  44 
606  84 
653  75 
336  62 
350  87 
729  92 
594  01 

17, 713  71 
2Z6  41 

498  70 
306  59 
329  67 
278  70 

1,274  11 
684  69 

61  82 
824  68 
694  98 
465  34 
127  36 
550  60 

66  21 
194  77 
194  43 
109  95 
845  39 

33  03 
637  07 

499  42 
536  40 
656  08 
328  24 
544  70 
464  94 
366  90 
175  62 
896  41 
296  06 
165  30 
531  39 
190  98 

1,256  38 
183  66 
360  68 

1. 084  24 
403  06 
442  68 
885  66 

1, 784  04 
718  78 
257  11 
494  39 
88  52 
386  88 
331  TJ 
9.'i6  45 
139  35 
301  54 
729  91 
346  87 
641  09 
894  47 
477  08 


"Set 
amount. 


133.225  34 

3,983  87 
4, 100  18 
4,652  36 
3,243  51 

13, 873  43 
1,254  31 
5,596  91 
5,830  80 

12, 183  13 
9. 160  01 
5, 151  46 
4,965  25 
4, 746  30 
9,624  67 
159,423  37 
3, 117  11 
3,220  82 
8, 816  65 
5,115  29 

4. 542  43 
5,990  53 
9,074  11 
8.388  06 

;    3, 778  18 

5, 748  50 

4,188  03 

2,061  08 

13, 393  16 

2,698  03 

7,284  50 

5,501  10 

2,077  93 

11, 498  75 

816  85 

5,098  17 

12,921  78 

11, 521  88 

5.563  08 

2,  861  04 

5,003  78 

5, 8:)2  SO 

6, 449  34 

1,687  86 

16. 525  51 

6, 717  98 

4.864  74 

14, 533  29 

5,733  86 

33,093  26 

3,433  82 

9,034  68 

13.  459  96 

10,021  50 

10,  704  04 

13. 680  18 

19, 815  33 

6,487  98 

6, 392  41 

7, 181  81 

1. 543  00 
10. 483  48 

8.668  51 

83,365  87 

4, 478  49 

8,497  38 

3. 050  05 

8,  473  37 

15, 053  51 

4,380  61 

11,991  33 


Amount 

paid 
ooupty' 


•17,143  49 
3,438  39 
5.863  44 
4,467  87 
4,739  46 

13,067  46 
3.980  89 
6,339  61 
4,804  89 

13,890  77 
8.953  59 
7,527  86 
6, 491  30 
6, 574  58 
9, 142  91 

78,  434  08 
6, 139  07 

5.034  18 
8.809  37 
6.056  43 
5,623  59 
5, 414  15 
8,777  76 
3,119  43 
6,335  36 
8,638  89 
4, 642  48 
5,919  15 

14, 539  53 
4,504  43 
7, 695  .'>4 
5,878  53 
5.  881  31 

13,362  16 

8.438  80 
4,813  09 

13. 100  14 

13,358  93 
7,950  51 
5,934  43 
7,976  49 
6,093  79 

10.731  14 
4, 870  13 

11, 793  19 
9.567  54 
4,393  11 

13. 044  48 
7.590  37 

21, 152  78 
5, 160  52 

10. 163  80 

13.  486  24 
8, 614  53 
9. 185  71 

13,  .596  00 

13,686  40 

8.439  83 

6.035  05 
6,926  78 
3,633  50 
9,345  86 
8,911  13 

18.346  93 
4,498  05 
7,070  96 
5, 516  35 
9,500  84 
9,725  84 
4,600  20 

10, 411  08 


Amount  re-    AbsuI 


ceived  ttom 
oonnty  over 
am'nt  paid. 


|l»0a85 


185  09 


1,035  91 
'"'367'« 


461  "» 

80,9e9  9» 


14 


576  38 
896  35 


866  06 


4,738  38 


478  63 

1.488  61 


1,939  48 


pflidemij 
oreriMil 

rBOBTN. 


1,406  97 
1. 518  33 
1.084  18 
6»188  99 


357  38 
855  09 


1,136  G8 
i,' 496' 43 


5,397  er 
i'seo'si' 


|4«1 
1.16391 


1,fi»» 


•mm 


-mm 


i.as 


i,ssa 


90M 


Lltf< 

1,€^0 

«1« 
3.1da 

i,ts>d 

iji 

i,uftf 
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Statement — Continued. 


Coramu. 


Ajnonllt 
charged. 


•18, 

10. 
% 
1, 
2, 
7. 
3, 
». 
1. 

96, 

3, 

9, 

4, 

«3, 

10, 

13, 

3. 

13, 

2, 

10, 

6, 

5, 

4. 

10, 

13, 

9. 

19, 

7, 


409  84 
147  80 
415  98 
000  34 
070  93 
551  84 
341  06 
660  34 
879  96 
809  80 
943  76 
337  44 
140  04 
454  80 
194  88 
306  04 
196  00 
863  76 
598  08 
174  53 
948  44 
966  33 
096  48 
417  76 
319  00 
086  96 
988  60 
767  IS 
613  33 
171  88 
784  56 


61,006,179  99 


Amoantof 

abAtem'nto, 

oommiMiifl, 

etc. 


•764  55 

402  11 
319  17 
375  98 
347  18 
477  36 

85  05 

3,367  76 

194  57 

636  35 

117  37 

1,938  11 

184  07 

98  43 

650  34 

146  93 

3,696  38 

790  41 

747  33 

156  08 

677  54 

65  33 

496  96 

660  14 

403  17 
181  53 
498  73 
523  03 
961  33 
512  61 

•    267  97 


amount. 


117,645  89 

3,745  69 

5, 196  11 

9,634  96 

1,833  74 

1,074  48 

9,356  03 

,    5.39348 

3,755  39 

9,173  55 

1,835  49 

34,400  33 

4,955  97 

3,356  37 

8.465  54 

4, 157  11 

90,499  63 

10,073  35 

13,780  76 

3,018  44 

13,970  90 

8,201  09 

9.599  53 

5, 757  63 

4,815  83 

3,905  43 

10,489  87 

13,344  09 

3,351  99 

11.650  27 

7,457  80 


paid 
oonnty. 


•69,04133    1937.137  87 


114.033  74 
5,390  10 
5,154  50 

11,818  79 
5.016  53 
3,613  14 
3,375  43 
8. 187  74 
5.506  61 
8.905  69 
5,549  50 

14.673  30 
6,371  83 
3,888  13 

10.748  07 
3,890  15 

15,453  38 

10.705  15 

10. 144  91 
5,918  18 

13,051  74 
3,285  18 
8.197  98 
7,720  33 

8.743  99 
7,063  09 

16, 100  33 
14. 506  93 

6.744  68 
9,46138 
7,775  83 


•900,000  00 


wAjhoqum 

reoei'dfrom 

oonnty  over 

am't  paid. 


•3,618  55 
4i"6i" 


967  86 


336  96 
5,046  34 


9^635  85 

"'mii' 


380  64 


•151,641  73 


Amount 
paid  oonnty 
over  amo'nt 
reoeived. 


•1,474  41 


3, 193  76 
3.183  79 
1,537  66 
119  40 
9,735  96 
1,84188 


'""3^*794  01 

1,315  85 

531  76 

8,888  53 

63180 

9,899  74 

i,064  03 

1,969  60 
3,996  46 
3,157  66 

i,969'84 
4,303  69 

318  54 

•U4,503  86 


Kon.— Abatam«itswtimat«dfor  theoonntiefof  Bond,  Cook,  gqrd  and  Vniiamaon. 
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500 


Statement  shotcing  tlie  amovait  of  interest  an  School  Fundy  and  the  amount 
of  School  Tax  Fund  distributed  to  the  several  counties  in  the  Utatij  fif 
the  years  1870  aaid  1871. 


Ck)UNTlB8. 


Adams $1,127  59 


Alexander 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll , 

CaM 

Champaign . . 

Chriatian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

CraM.'ford 

Cumberluid. 

DeEAlb 

DeWitt 

Douglas 

DtiPago 

E<lgar 

Edwards 

Effinjirham  . . . 

Favette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson... 

Henry 

Iroonois 

JaCKSOD 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess. . . 

Johnson  

Kane 

Kankakee . . . 

Kondall 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSaUe 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Livingston  .. 

Logan  

]Macon  

Macoupin.... 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 

McI>onongh  . 

McUenry 

McLean 

Menoid 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 
Morgan 


1870. 


Interest. 


217  24 

328  92 
280  65 
323  05 
8S0  64 
192  35 
402  65 

329  19 

681  55 
541  33 
480  49 
401  10 
387  72 
573  56 

3, 675  05 
387  05 
312  95 
565  60 

358  31 

340  53 

359  35 
581  58 
100  09 
392  00 
532  30 
220  02 
361  62 
931  58 
258  70 
484  21 
357  19 
326  95 
840  44 
137  14 
323  52 
722  28 

682  62 
461  28 
356  61 
479  96 

341  12 
665  58 
333  72 
679  16 
557  61 
310  99 
802  33 
459  82 

1,381  89 
310  83 
619  51 
638  47 
529  29 
571  44 
847  21 
909  28 
527  41 
414  14 
372  60 
827  28 
636  02 
579  14 

1,043  68 
884  89 
482  88 
314  87 
578  10 
684  43 


Tax. 


$18, 598  75 

3.583  13 
5,425  25 
4,629  02 

5.328  35 
13,535  70 

3,172  65 
6,641  25 
5,429  58 
11, 241  60 
8.928  93 
7,925  27 

6. 615  78 
6,395  06 
9,460  51 

60. 617  65 
6,  384  01 
5, 161  67 

9.329  06 
5,909  95 

5. 616  75 
5,927  15 
9, 592  68 
3.135  25 
6.  465  45 
8.779  85 
3,628  97 
5,994  55 

15,365  69 
4,266  86 
7.986  60 
5, 891  36 
5,392  66 

13,862  43 
2,096  81 
5,336  10 

11, 913  41 

11, 262  56 
7. 610  02 
5,881  66 
7, 916  75 
5,696  SO 

10, 978  13 
5,504  35 

11. 908  17 
9.197  85 
5,129  54 

13.233  95 

7.584  24 
81. 803  74 

5.126  88 

10, 218  33 

10,530  89 

8,730  21 

9,  425  41 

13, 974  10 

14,996  90 

8,699  19 

6,830«9 

6,145  60 

3, 748  74 

10, 490  57 

9,552  40 

17,213  58 

4,698  91 

7,954  87 

5.193  40 

9.535  10 

10,899  SB 


Total. 


119,726  34 
3,800  37 
5, 754  17 
4,909  67 
5,651  40 

14.356  34 
3.365  00 

7.043  90 
5,758  77 

11, 923  15 
9.  470  26 
8, 405  76 
7, 016  88 
6,782  78 

10, 034  07 

64,293  70 
6,771  06 
5, 474  68 
9,894  66 
6,268  36 
5,957  28 
6,286  50 

10, 174  26 

3.325  34 
6,  857  45 
9, 312  15 
3,848  99 

6. 326  17 
16,297  27 

4,525  56 
8,  470  81 
6.248  55 
5,  719  61 

14,702  87 
8.823  95 
5.659  68 

18,635  69 

11. 945  38 
8,071  40 
6,338  47 
8.396  73 
5^967  03 

11, 643  71 
5,838  07 

11,881  33 
9.754  86 
5.440  53 

14.036  38 

8.044  06 
83,135  63 

5,437  71 

10,637  84 

11, 169  36 

9,850  50 

9,996  85 

14, 821  31 

15,906  18 

9.826  00 

7.345  03 

6, 518  80 

3,976  08 

11,186  50 

10, 131  63 

18.357  80 
4,963  89 
8,437  15 
5,508  27 

10, 113  80 
10, 933  71 


isn. 


Interest. 


|1,0S9  31 

308  10 

319  11 
270  84 
886  31 
rjl  68 
180  73 
384  36 
291  31 
781  54 
542  77 
456  36 
393  55 
398  60 
554  31 
4,755  28 
372  20 
305  31 
533  67 
367  19 
340  95 
328  25 
532  17 
189  12 
384  10 
523  76 
381  47 

358  87 
881  50 
273  00 
466  56 
356  40 
356  57 
810  18 
147  85 
891  75 
794  83 
749  30 
488  03 

359  18 
483  60 

309  45 
650  60 
395  86 
715  00 

580  06 
366  88 
790  96 
460  18 

1,883  45 
313  87 
616  14 
817  64 
588  38 
556  90 
763  66 
889  77 
511  07 
365  89 
419  96 
319  68 

.  566  68 
540  36 

1.118  33 
273  71 
488  60 
334  44 

581  44 
569  65 


Tax. 


27 
46 
4« 

89 
61 
89 

n 

SO 
96 

30 
56 


07 
18 
37 
43 
59 
15 
7< 
43 
36 
89 
48 
15 


$17. 143  41 

3,433  39 

5.363  44 

4,467 

4,733 
13.067 

3.960 

6.339 

4.804 
13.890 

8.953 

7,537 

6,491 

6.574 

9. 148  91 
78,434  08 

6.139 

5,034 

8.803 

6,056 

5,633 

5,414 

8,777 

3.119 

6,335 

8,638 

4.643 

5,919 
14,539  53 

4.504  43 

7,695  54 

5.878  53 

5,861  31 
13,383  16 

9^438  80 

4. 813  00 
13. 100  14 
13,358  93 

7,950  51 

5.934 

7,976 

6,093 
10.731 

4,870 
11,793 

9,567 

4.399 
13.044  48 

7,590  97 
81,158  78 

5,160  59 
10. 168  80 
13,4d6»t 

8,614  53 

9. 185  71 
13,596  00 
13,686  40 

6,439  83 

6.035  05 

6,996  78 

3.633  50 

9,345  86 

8.911  13 
18,346  98 

4,496  05 

7.070  96 

5,516  35 

9.a80M 

9,735  84 


49 

49 
79 
14 
19 
19 
54 
11 


TolaL 


|1S.1?I« 
If 

s,s«« 

%mv 
ts,:9M 
i^ififi 
f.:s9i 
^mn 
ucTsa 

C«3ti 

i.mn 

B1194 

cai9 

».3KII 
<L«tt 
SiWSl 

3.  SMS 

CTVtt 

6.^tt 

a,  ten 

6c3MR 

Hi:i« 

5,113  81 

11,W'« 
SlIBS 

it5<^; 

4.Sr9 

8S.«B 

5.43« 

li.-«« 

li3M« 

9,:tt« 

6.4»M 

7.j«; 

9.iaj 

4,r:i; 

5^«i 

10,  m; 

10.  ss* 
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Statement — Continued. 


Couimia. 


Unnltrie.... 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Pi»tt 

Pike 

Pope 

PnlaakL 

Potnam.  ... 
Sandolph  .  . 
SicUaod.... 
Soeklaland. 

SiUiie 

Sao^mon.  . 
Sehajler  ... 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

5t  Clair .... 
StephenaoB. 
Tasewell . . . 

rnlon 

y ermilion  . . 
Wabaah  .... 
Warron. .... 
Waahington. 

iTayne  

mdte 

W1iit««ide.. 

Vffl 

WUUamaon. 
'WinnelMgo. 
Woodford... 

Total 


1870. 


Interest. 


•960  99 
603  33 
911  d4 
349  93 
289  30 
799  67 
331  75 
155  86 
161  36 
501  67 
334  39 
632  99 
344  79 
970  98 
425  98 
344  00 
610  73 
266  13 
961  50 
700  63 
639  79 
422  49 
787  97 
203  94 
536  67 
477  30 
513  34 
427  79 
618  20 
886  41 
412  33 
564  80 
479  43 


$54,564  93 


Tax. 


•4,304  73 

10, 924  71 

15, 030  24 

5,771  81 

4,771  79 

13, 189  98 

5.472  00 

8,570  55 

2,661  45 

8.274  67 

5, 515  37 

10,275  71 

5,686  99 

16, 015  56 

7,026  13 

4.034  58 

10, 073  46 

4,389  44 

15,856  26 

11, 556  31 

10,387  87 

6,968  58 

12,996  80 

3.347  27 

8, 851  91 

7,872  63 

8,  450  61 

7, 055  98 

10, 196  63 

14, 620  57 

6, 800  94 

9. 315  87 

7,907  63 


•900,000  00 


Total 


•4,565  71 

11,587  04 

15,941  48 
C,  121  74 
5,061  09 

13, 989  65 
5,803  75 
8,726  41 
2,823  81 
8,776  34 
5, 849  76 

10, 898  70 

6,  031  78 
16,986  54 

7,  452  11 
4,268  58 

10,684  19 

4, 655  57 

16, 820  76 

13,356  94 

11, 017  66 

7,391  07 

13, 784  77 

3,550  31 

9,388  58 

8,349  83 

8,963  95 

7,483  77 

10, 814  83 

15,506  98 

7.213  27 

9,880  67 

8,387  06 


•054,564  93 


1871. 


Iiitereat. 


•978  90 
631  90 
850  77 
316  49 
312  51 
716  54 
304  14 
158  37 
144  02 
492  76 
339  31 
539  93 
336  46 
889  54 
380  21 
235  73 
651  63 
231  60 
936  90 
649  03 
615  06 
358  80 
791  30 
199  17 

497  03 
468  06 
530  03 

498  23 
613  37 
879  53 
408  91 
573  68 
471  43 


•54,564  93 


Tax. 


•4,60^  90 

10, 411  08 

14,092  74 

5.320  10 

5,154  50 

11, 818  73 

5, 016  53 

8. 613  14 

2,375  43 

8,127  74 

5,596  61 

8,905  69 

5,549  50 

14,  673  20 

6,371  89 

3,888  13 

10, 748  07 

3,820  15 

15, 453  28 

10,705  15 

10, 144  91 

5.918  18 

13, 051  74 

3,285  12 

8, 197  98 

7,720  22 

8, 742  29 

7,063  09 

10, 100  33 

14,506  93 

6, 744  68 

9, 461  38 

7,775  83 


•900,000  00 


Total 


•4,879  10 

11, 048  28 

14. 883  51 

5,536  59 

5, 467  01 

18,535  86 

5,320  67 

8,770  51 

8,519  45 

8,620  50 

5,935  93 

9,445  03 

5,885  96 

15,561  74 

6,651  43 

4^123  86 

11, 399  70 

4,051  75 

16, 390  18 

11, 354  18 

10,759  97 

6,876  96 

13, 843  04 

3,484  29 

6, 695  01 

8,188  38 

9,873  38 

7.491  31 

10. 718  70 

15.386  46 

7,153  50 

10,035  00 

8,847  96 

•KS4.d64  93 


RECENT   OFFICIAL   INTERPRETATIONS    OF    THE 

SCHOOL  LAW. 


Construction  of  Section  33. 

The  :first  five  clauses  of  this  section  prescribe  the  conditions  upon 
srhich,  and  upon  which  alone,  the  boundary  lines  of  existing  school  dis- 
tricts can  be  altered,  and  new  districts  established. 

IHrst  Clause.— Th\s  clause  applies  to  districts  lying  wholly  within  the 
limits  of  the  same  congressional  township.  Under  this  clause  new  dis- 
tricts can  be  established,  either  by  division  or  consolidation,  and  any 
lesired  changes  can  be  made  in  the  boundary  lines  of  existing  districts, 
ipon  compliance  with  the  prescribed  condition.  That  condition  is,  a 
mitten  i)etition,  signed  by  a  majority  of  all  the  legal  voters  resident  in 
jach  of  the  districts  affected  by  the  proposed  change.  This  condition 
ipplies  both  to  the  establishment  of  new  districts,  and  to  the  alteration 
rf  boundary  lines,  merely.  The  petition  must  be  filed  with  the  Board 
rf  Trustees  on  or  before  the  day  of  a  stated  semi-annual  meeting.  New 
listricts  cannot  be  established,  nor  boundary  lines  changed,  except  at  a 
■egular  meeting  of  the  Board. 

If  it  is  proposed,  for  instance,  to  take  a  portion  of  territory  from  one 
listrict  and  attach  it  to  another,  two  districts  are  affected  by  the  proposed 
ihan^e  of  boundary  lines,  namely,  the  district  from  which  the  territory 
B  to  be  taken,  and  the  one  to  which  said  territory  is  to  be  added;  hence, 
n  tbat  case,  the  x>etition  must  be  signed  by  a  majority  of  all  the  legal 
roters  in  each  of  said  districts.  If,  for  example,  there  are  thirty  voters 
n  one  district  and  twenty  in  the  other,  the  petition  must  be  signed  by 
tt  least  sixteen  of  the  former  and  eleven  of  th^  latter.  It  wiU  not  do 
0  have  the  petition  signed  merely  by  a  msgority  of  the  aggregate  number 
f  voters  in  the  two  districts,  without  regard  to  the  separate  districts ; 
tnr  in  that  case  the  will  of  one  of  the  districts  might  be  ignored  entirely. 
[Thus,  in  the  supposed  case :  the  aggregate  number  of  voters  in  both 
listricts  is  fifty,  of  which  number  twenty-six  is  a  majority ;  and  the 
wenty-six  might  consist  of  twenty  from  one  district  and  six  fix)m  the 
ther,  or  twenty-five  from  one  district  and  one  from  the  other,  or  even 
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the  whole  twenty-six  signers  might  be  from  one  district  and  none  fim 
the  other,  etc.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood,  therefore,  that  oo 
action  can  be  had  under  this  clause,  in  any.  case,  without  a  petitioQ 
signed  by  a  clear  majority  of  the  legal  voters  resident  in  each  one  of 
the  several  districts  concerned. 

When  two  or  more  districts  are  concerned  it  will  be  best  to  hare  a 
separate  x)etition  from  each  district,  rather  than  for  all  the  names  to  be 
on  the  same  paper  ^  each  list  of  names  can  in  this  way  be  more  readilv 
examined  and  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  voters  in  the  distxici 
For  the  same  reason,  even  if'  all  the  names  are  on  the  same  pap^,  those 
from  each  district  should  be  placed  in  order  by  themselves,  and  Dot 
mixed  indiscriminately  with  those  from  other  districts.  The  same  mla 
are  to  be  observed  whether  the  petition  is  for  the  establishment  of  nev 
districts,  or  only  for  the  alteration  of  boundaries,  without  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  number  of  districts. 

A  new  district  can  be  made  in  three  ways,  and  only  three,  viz :  bj" 
making  two  districts  out  of  one;  by  taking  a  portion  of  territory  from 
each  of  two  or  more  contiguous  districts ;  and  by  consolidating  two  or 
more  adjacent  districts.  This  clause  applies  to  eiich  of  these  three 
classes  of  cases,  and  to  all  the  particular  cases  that  can  arise  thereun- 
der. If  a  single  district  is  to  be  divided,  making  two  new  ones,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  file  a  petition  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  legal  Toten 
of  said  single  district,  because  it  is  the  only  district  "affected  by  the 
proposed  change.'' 

Second  Clause. — This  clause  merely  extends  the  provisions  of  the  fint 
clause  to  contiguous  territory  lying  partly  in  two  or  more  different  tovn* 
ships,  and  all  that  has  been  said  in  respect  to  the  former,  applies  eqoallj 
to  the  latter,  and  the  only  difference  is  that  in  proceedings  had  nndtf 
this  second  clause,  each  Board  of  Trustees  concerned  must  concur 
therein.  This  clause  not  only  authorises  the  forming  of  districts  oat  of 
the  territory  of  adjacent  townships,  but  also  any  and  all  alterations  of 
boundaries,  affecting  two  or  more  townships. 

In  proceedings  had  under  this  clause  a  copy  of  the  petition  or  p^ 
tions  must  be  filed  with  each  of  the  several  boards  of  trustees  cod- 
cemed,  on  or  before  the  day  of  the  regular  semi-annual  meeting,  as  ii 
proceedings  had  under  the  first  clause. 

Third  Clause, — The  object  of  this  clause  is  to  protect  the  rights  d 
minorities  in  school  districts.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  few£ftmitiei 
in  a  district  are  left  without  suitable  school  accommodations  by  rea$ofl 
of  the  unfair  action,  or  the  refusal  to  act,  of  the  majority.  This  mort 
frequently  occurs  where  the  mass  of  the  population  is  at  or  near  (M 
side  or  corner  of  the  district,  or  in  a  tillage  or  town,  the  interest«(  an* 
and  convenience  of  which  are  consulted  to  the  neglect  of  the  few  vho 
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reside  in  remote  parts  of  the  district  For  are  instances  wanting  where 
the  same  wrong  is  caused  by  local  strifes  and  jealousies,  by  mercenary 
motiyee,  or  even  by  sheer  perversity  and  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  the 
majority.  It  was  so  under  the  old  law,  and  it  will  eontiaue  to  be  so. 
In  not  a  few  cases  small  clusters  of  families  have  been  practically  de- 
prived entirely  of  the  means  of  educating  their  children,  by  reason  of 
the  remoteness  or  inaccessibility  of  the  school  house,  and  the  refusal  or 
inability  of  the  board  of  trustees  or  of  directors,  or  of  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants,  to  grant  redress.  The  intent  and  purpose  of  this  third 
dauae  is  to  afford  relief  in  such  cases — ^it  has  no  other  object.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  parties  can  be  se- 
cured under  the  provisions  of  the  first  and  second  clauses,  but  cas^  of 
emergency  and  of  peculiar  hardship  will  nevertheless  arise,  when  no 
help  can  be  obtained  from  a  willful,  perverse  or  selfish  msyority,  and  it 
was  for  the  express  benefit  of  such  cases  that  this  third  clause  was  in- 
serted by  the  legislature. 

Two  modes  of  relief,  and  two  only,  are  afforded  by  this  third  clause 
of  the  33d  section,  viz :  1.  By  the  formation  of  a  new  district,  and,  2« 
By  attachment  to  another  contiguous  district  The  provisions  of  the 
daose,  in  each  case,  are  to  be  construed  and  applied  as  follows : 

L  Upon  petition  of  all  the  voters  in  any  given  territory,  whether  that 
territory  lies  wholly  in  the  same  township  or  partly  in  different  town- 
ships, and  whether  it  lies  entirely  in  the  same  district,  or  partly  in  dif- 
ferent districts,  setting  forth  that  they  are  not  now  properly  accommo- 
dated n^th  school  privileges,  but  will  be  by  being  set  off  and  formed 
into  a  new  district — ^then  the  proper  board  or  boards  of  trustees  must 
grant  the  request  of  the  petitioners :  Provided^  that  not  less  than  five 
families  reside  within  said  territory,  and  that  none  of  said  territory  lies 
within  a  district  that  has  a  bonded  debt,  and  that  no  boundary  line  of 
the  proposed  new  district  comes  nearer  than  one  mile  (in  a  straight  line) 
to  any  school  house  already  built  In  this  case  the  remedy  is  within 
the  absolute  control  of  the  i)etitioners. 

2.  Upon  petition  of  all  the  voters  in  any  like  territory,  alleging  that 
they  are  not  now  properly  accommodated  with  school  privileges,  but 
will  be  by  being  detached  firom  the  district  or  districts  to  which  they 
now  belong  and  attached  to  another  designated  contiguous  district, 
whether  such  other  district  lies  in  the  same  township  or  in  a  different 
township  'y  and  upon  the  consenting  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  voters 
in  such  other  district— then  the  prayer  of  said  petitioners  must  be 
granted  by  the  proper  board  or  boards  of  trustees,  subject  only  to  the 
aforeeaid  conditions  as  to  bonded  debt^  boundary  lines  and  number  of 
families. 

The  right  to  relief  under  this  third  clause  is  conditional  upon  the  pe* 

tition  therefor  being  signed  by  aU  the  voters  in  the  given  territory. 
Vol.  n— 71 
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This  language  miist  be  literally  constaned— every  legal  voter  reridentii 
the  territory  designated  in  the  petition  mnst  actually  sign  said  petitioi, 
otherwise  the  trustees  may  refdse  to  grant  the  desired  favor.  Theotgect 
of  the  clause  being  to  provide  for  special  and  exceptional  cases,  as  al- 
ready stated,  and  the  privilege  conferred  being  somewhat  liabk  Id 
abuse,  all  of  its  terms  and  provisions  should  and  must  be  strietiy  on- 
strued.  When,  thenjfore,  a  petition  for  a  new  district  is  laid  bdmtk 
trustees  under  this  third  clause  of  section  33,  the  questions  to  be  ooft- 
sidered  by  the  trustees  are  the  following:  First j  do  at  least  five  fm 
lie&  reside  in  the  designated  territory  ?  Seo&nd^  is  the  petition  agnri 
by  all  the  legal  voters  in  that  territory  f  Thirdj  has  the  distriett  or  dis- 
tricts, from  which  the  petitioners  desire  to  be  severed,  a  bonded  debt  I 
Fourth^  does  any  boundary  line  of  the  proposed  new  district  come  ncntf 
than  one  mile,  in  a  straight  line,  to  any  school  house  now  boilt!  If  tki 
trustees  find  that  all  the  requirements  of  the  law  have  been  eospM 
with  upon  each  and  all  of  these  points,  they  must  set  off  the  petitioDen 
into  a  new  district,  as  desired;  but  if  they  find  that  the  requirement* of 
the  law  have  not  been  complied  with  in  respect  to  any  one  ci  tiwM 
points,  they  can  not  establish  the  new  district.  If  the  petitioneredeffln 
to  be  added  to  another  district,  the  trustees  must  be  satisfied,  is  edi- 
tion to  the  before-mentioned  points,  that  the  petition  from  sadi  ote 
district  is  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  therein. 

All  i)ersons  who  shall  be  legal  voters  in  their  respective  districts  up* 
the  day  of  the  regular  meeting  of  the  trustees,  must  be  counted  in  *• 
termining  whether  the  requisite  number  of  voters  have  signed  any  peti- 
tion on  which  Boards  of  Trustees  are  required  to  act  under  these  clans* 
Every  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  above  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  who  has  resided  in  this  State  one  year,  in  the  coimty  ninety  d»yii 
and  in  the  school  district  thirty  days  next  preceding  the  first  Mondif 
of  any  April  or  October,  is  entitled  to  sign  a  petition  under  any  of  th«* 
clauses  of  section  33.  Every  petition,  duly  fited  with  the  trustees,  nw* 
be  considered  by  them  at  their  next  succeeding  stated  meeting,  ari 
acted  upon  if  possible.  If  it  is  found  impossible  or  impracticable » 
take  final  action  on  the  day  of  the  regular  meeting,  for  lack  of  positin 
information  upon  some  essential  point,  or  other  good  and  suffioert 
cause,  final  action  may  be  had  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  such  adjoni«4 
meeting  being  in  law  but  a  continuation  of  the  stated  meeting.  M 
when  an  adjournment  is  necessary,  it  should  be  for  the  shortest  tii* 
practicable,  It  being  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law  that  all  procerf 
ings  under  these  clauses  shall  be  completed  and  consummated  ai 
promptly  as  possible.  If  a  petition  is  filed  in  season,  and  neither  actrf 
upon  nor  in  any  manner  considered  on  the  regular  day,  it  cannot  ta 
acted  upon  nor  considered  at  the  next  regular  meeting j  but  another  peti- 
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tion  mnst  be  filed  if  action  is  6till  desired ;  and  for  snch  neglect  of  dul^ 
the  trustees  will  be  responsible. 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  the  following  provisions  of  the  33d  sec- 
tion^  as  to  file  time  within  which  copies  of  the  records  of  all  new  dis- 
tricts  and  of  all  changes  of  district  boundaries  must  be  filed  with  the 
county  clerk: 

Within  tgn  duyt  after  any  ctumgee  are  made  in  diatrict  bonndaiiea,  whetiier  hj  diviaion,  ooDeolidation 
or  otherwiae,  the  township  treaaurer  ahall  make  a  full  record  thereof  in  the  record  book  of  the  troataea, 
and  file  a  copy  of  eaid  record,  together  with  a  new  map  of  the  township,  and  a  liat  of  the  tax-payers  re- 
aidant  in  eaak  of  the  newly  amnged  diatiictB,  in  the  office  of  the  county  olark.  Compliance  with 
theac  raqniramenta.  withtn  the  aaid  period  of  iendaya,  ia  hereby  aude  «$9mitialtoih»9aUdUy^  anff 
tUtmtiom  <^  dutriat  bovmdaHu, 

For  failure,  neglect  or  refusal  to  comply  with  the  above  requirement, 
townahip  treasurers  will^be  liable  on  their  official  bonds,  as  provided  in 
the  64th  section  of  the  act. 

Attention  is  also  directed  to  the  following  provision: 

If  aaid  oopy  of  record,  plat  of  townahip,  and  list  of  tax-i>ayerB  ahall  be  filed,  aa  alSvreaald,  in  the  ofllce 
of  the  coonty  clerk,  within  ten  days  after  the  October  meeting  of  the  tmsteea,  the  eonnty  oleric  ahall 
thereopon  correct  the  lists  required  to  be  filed  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  September,  nnder  sec- 
tion 44  of  this  aet 

In  order  to  enable  the  trustees  to  determine  readily  and  surely  who 
are  and  who  are  not  legal  voters  in  tiie  respective  districts,  so  as  to  fa- 
cilitate proceedings  under  each  or  any  of  the  first  five  clauses  of  this 
3Sd  section,  each  board  of  trustees  is  advised  to  require  its  clerk  to  pre* 
pare,  with  care  and  accuracy,  in  a  bound  book  suited  to  the  purpose,  an 
alphabetical  listof  all  the  legal  voters  in  the  several  districts  and  frab- 
taonal  districts  of  the  township,  keeping  those  of  each  district  and  frac- 
tional district  separate. 

The  first  lists  of  voters  should  be  made  out  during  the  ten  days  imme* 
dliately  preceding  the  next  October  meeting  of  the  trustees,  and  carefully 
corrected  semi-annually  thereafter,  namely,  during  the  ten  days  imme- 
diately preceding  each  subsequent  regular  meeting  of  tbe  board.  The 
derk  of  the  board  should  be  allowed  a  reasonable  compensation  for  this 
special  service,  and  should  be  required  to  certify  to  the  correctness  of 
the  lists  when  first  made,  and  also  to  the  correctness  of  the  additions 
Knd  alterations  made  semi-annually  thereto.  The  lists  so  prepared  and 
^rtified  may  be  taken  by  the  trustees  as  prima  faeie  evidence  of  the 
iMTts  in  the  case,  in  all  proceedings  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  new 
listriets  and  the  alteration  of  district  boundaries,  under  the  d3d  section 
if  tbe  school  law.  The  lists  of  voters,  and  corrections  thereof,  should 
)e  made  as  near  the  close  of  each  semi-annual  period  as  possible,  as 
kbove  recommended,  in  order  to  ensure  the  listing  of  all  who  may  have 
lecome  voters  since  the  last  preceding  canvass^  and,  as  already  stated, 
t  -^eill  be  the  privilege  of  all  who  may  become  voters  down  to  ihe  very 
la»y  of  the  regular  meeting,  to  sign  a  petition. 
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LlOENSUBE  OP  TEAOHEBS  IN  DiSTBIOTS  HAYINa  NOT  LESS  THiH 

Two  Thousand  Inhabitants. 

.  Some  donbts  having  arisen  as  to  whether  teachers  employed  br 
Boards  of  Education,  elected  in  pnrsnance  of  the  provisions  of  the  fint 
part  of  the  80th  section  of  the  school  law,  should  be  required  to  procoie 
certificates  of  qualification  from  the  county  superintendent  of  sdioolfi, 
I  submitted  the  point  to  the  Attorney  General,  who  replied  as  follows: 

I  have  considered  the  qaeetion  sabmltted  In  your  commonioation,  upon  whioh  you  zeqattl  ay  «|^ 
ion,  and  think  it  is  nt  leaet  yery  qaeatiouAble  whether  Boerds  of  Bdnoation  eleeted  m.  aehool  diWMB 
having  not  less  than  two  thousand  inhabitants,  have  a  light  to  grant  oerUflcatee  of  qmlifcariM  » 
teachers  employed  in  such  districts. 

The  provisions  of  section  80,  in  the  school  law  of  1879,  supposed  to  confer  the  anthority  on  Boiriiif 
Bdacation,  is  in  these  words :  "To  examine  and  employ  teachers,  and  fix  theamoont  of  thilr  ashnn-* 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  express  authority  is  given  to  grant  certificates  of  qnshficataoa.  Ai 
word  "examine"  may  have  been  inserted  in  order  to  require  such  boards  to  ascertain  the  qoalificaim 
of  teachers  employed  by  them  independently  of  the  certiflcates  granted  by  tiie  county  superinlcBtei 

Section  S8  of  the  school  law  provides  that  "no  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  any  portion  of  the  cmam 
school  or  township  fund,  or  other  public  fund,  •<*•*•  ^i^q  g||^  not,  at  Xheiimtd 
his  employment,  have  a  certificate  of  qualification  obtained  under  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

It  is  not  certain  that  the  courts  would  hold  that  a  teacher  could  be  lawfully  paid  any  portte  «f  (ki 
public  school  funds,  who  had  not  a  certificate  of  qualification  granted  by  the  county  superiBteDdotar 
board  of  examiners,  as  prescribed  in  section  50  of  the  act.  The  safer  course  would  be  that  taaetai 
should  prooure  their  certiflcates  of  quaUfloation  from  the  officers  expressly  aathoiised  by  lav  ts  pi* 
them* 

To  avoid  misapprehenQion,  it  is  proper  to  add  that  this  opinion  has  no  reference  to  the  povrntf 
Boards  ot  Education,  under  special  acts,  nor  to  such  boards,  in  cities  of  one  hundred  thensanil  pif^ 
tioB,  organiaed  under  the  latter  portion  of  section  80. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  decision  of  the  Attorney  Genenlt 
all  Boards  of  Education  who  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  elected  a 
school  districts  containing  two  thousand  inhabitants  or  more,  areherel? 
instructed  to  see  that  every  teacher  employed  by  them,  wheth^  u  pn&* 
cipal  or  assistant,  has,  at  the  time  of  his  employment,  a  legal  and  vaM 
certificate  of  qualiflcations,  obtained  from  the  county  supennteudeotrf 
schools,  under  the  provisions  of  the  50t}i  section  of  the  act  It  will  be 
noticed  that  said  Boards  of  Education  are  held  by  the  Attorney  Geaai 
to.  possess,  substantially,  the  same  rights  and  powers,  and  to  be  charged 
with  about  the  same  duties,  in  respect  to  the  licensure  and  employmest 
of  teachers,  as  ordinary  boards  of  school  directors.  They  camiot  en- 
ploy,  or  pay  from  any  school  fund,  a  teacher  who  does  not  hold  a  oerti- 
ftcate  granted  by  the  county  superintendent,  but  they  are  not  requiiei 
to  accept  such  certificate  as  final  and  conclusive;  they  are  not  debanei 
the  privilege  (possessed  by  aU  boards  of  directors)  of  inquiring  fdrtbcr 
into  the  character  and  abilities  of  the  teacher,  and  accepting  or  Fleet- 
ing him  according  to  the  result  of  such  further  inquiry.  Lideed,  it  ^ 
made  the  duty  of  the  board  to  institute  such  additional  and  independeBt 
examination  into  the  fitness  and  worthiness  of  the  persons  vhom  the; 
propose  to  employ  as  teachers,  and  to  govern  themselves  accordingif 
But  a  regular  certificate  from  the  county  superintendent  of  schoob  is 
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nevermeleBs  to  be  understood  as  a  coadition  precedent,  to  the  legal  em- 
ployment or  payment  of  a  teacher. 

The  delay  in  issuing  the  statistical  portion  of  the  report  firom  the 
press,  enables  me  to  append  the  text  of  the  law  parsed  by  the  Twenty- 
eighth  General  Assembly,  making  women  eligible  to  school  offices,  to- 
gether with  some  comments  thereon.    It  is  as  follows : 

An  Act  to  authorize  thb  EuEcnoif  of  Women  to  School  Offices. 

Section  1.  Beii  enacted  6y  the  People  qf  the  State  qf  lUinoie,  repreeented  in  the  Generai  AuenM^, 
Tint  iDj  womaa,  manied  or  single,  of  the  mge  ai  twentj-one  yesn  and  upwarda,  and  pfWHnwiIng  the 
qmlifloatlona  pieacribed  for  men,  ^baU  be  eUgible  to  any  office  under  the  general  or  epeoial  aohool  laws 
of  thia  Slate. 

k  SL  That  any  woman  elected  or  appointed  to  any  office  under  tbe  proyiriou  of  this  act,  before  «he 
alters  upon  the  diaeharge  of  the  dntiea  of  tbe  office,  ahall  qnaUfjr  and  giye  bond  aa  required  by  law, 
■ad  aadi  bond  ahall  be  binding  upon  her  and  her  aecniitiea. 

Appbovbd  April  3, 1873. 

This  act,  as  previously  stated,  takes  effect  July  1, 1873,  at  which  time 
all  distinctions  of  or  on  account  of  sex,  so  far  as  eligibility  to  any  school 
oflBce  in  this  State  is  concerned,  will  terminate  and  cease  to  exist,  whe- 
ther such  office  be  filled  by  election  or  appointment.    The  terms  of  the 
act  are  comprehensive  and  exhaustive,  leaving  really  no  room  for  doubt 
or  question,  and  no  ambiguities  to  be  explained  or  construed.    All  the 
rights,  powers,  duties,  obligations  and  liabilities  api>ertaioing  to  men, 
as  particular  school  officers,  will  then  appertain,  all  and  singular, 
equally  and  in  the  same  sense,  and  to  the  same  extent  precisely,  both  in 
form  and  substance,  in  manner  and  matter,  to  women  who  may  be 
elected  or  appointed  to  the  same  offices.    This  comprehensive  statement 
of  the  scope  and  meaning  of  the  act  is  made  at  this  time  in  order  to  an- 
ticipate and  forestall  the  innumerable  doubts  and  queries  likely  to  arise 
when  the  act  takes  effect,  and  women  are  actually  elected  or  appointed 
to  office  in  accordance  with  its  provisions. 

K,  for  example,  a  woman  shall  be  elected  school  director,  every  pro- 
vision of  every  section  of  ^e  State  school  law,  in  relation  to  school  di- 
rectors, will  apply  to  said  woman — ^not  one  whit  more  or  less.  And  so 
of  every  other  elective  school  office.  And  if  a  woman  shall  be  appointed 
township  treasurer,  then  every  provision  and  requirement  of  every  sec- 
tit'^n,  i>aragraph,  line  and  word  of  the  school  law  in  relation  to  township 
lareasnrers,  will  apply  to  said  woman,  without  any  change,  modification, 
condition  or  reservation  whatsoever.  In  one  word,  so  far  as  the  holding 
»f  school  offices  in  this  State  is  concerned,  the  General  Assembly  has 
ibolished  the  distinction  of  sex^  and  the  school  laws,  after  the  first  day 
if  next  July,  must  be  read,  construed,  understood  and  applied  the  same 
IS  if  there  were  no  such  word  in  the  language. 

Many  questions  have  already  been  submitted  to  the  State  Superin- 
iendeut,  in  anticipation  of  the  contingencies  likely  to  happen  when  this 
aw  shall  take  effect.    A  prominent  school  officer,  for  example,  proposes 
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t^  following  queries :  ^<  If  a  lady  shoald  be  appointed  school  ttemsam, 
and  other  ladies  sign  her  official  bond  as  securities,  woald  the  bond  be 
valid,  provided  the  securities  are  freeholders  ?  Should  I  require  geatie- 
men  to  sign  the  bond  as  security  F  Touching  the  competency  of  women 
to  sign  their  own  official  bonds,  and  to  become  sureties  upon  the  offidii 
bonds  of  others,  the  Attorney -Greneral  has  given  the  following  opinion: 

1.  It  hM  never  been  the  law  that  mere  sex  was  a  disqualification  to  sign  an  official  bond  or  citff 
into  any  legal  contract ;  but  coverture,  except  so  far  as  modified  by  recent  statatee,  is  a  disqnafiiia- 
tion. 

S.  A  manied  woman  has  not  power  to  make  herself  liable  as  surety  npon  the  official  bood  of  anc^ 
penon ;  but,  when  elected  to  a  school  office  nnder  the  recent  law,  she  may  sif^n  her  own  official  hmi 
and  make  herself  and  separate  estate  liable  thereon. 

3.  Unmarried  women  of  lawfhl  age  may  sign  official  bonds  for  other  persons  as  securKy,  and  bca 
the  same  liability  thereon  as  men.  Section  55  of  the  school  law  requires  the  secnrity  apon  the  tzcan- 
rers*  bond  to  be  a  freeholder— but  a  woman  owning  a  fireehold  estate  in  real  property,  is  a  titdntib^ 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law. 

The  above  questions,  and  all  others  of  like  or  similar  character  tiat 
can  possibly  arise  under  the  law  that  we  are  considering,  are  answered 
by  what  has  been  said.  The  only  question  is,  what  does  the  school  law 
require  in  regard  to  treasurer's  bonds  and  bondmen  ?  The  appointment 
of  a  woman  will  not  change  those  requirements  in  the  smallest  partict- 
lar.  Whoever  is  now  qualified  to  go  on  the  bond  of  a  man,  will  he 
equally  qualified  to  go  on  the  bond  of  a  woman,  as  treasurer ;  whoever 
is  not  now  competent  to  become  the  security  of  the  former,  will  be  ii- 
competent  to  become  the  security  of  the  latter.  And  these  broad  and 
simple  principles  will  enable  every  county  superintendent  and  all  other 
persons  concerned,  to  determine  just  what  to  do  and  whlit  to  reqnim 
in  all  cases,  when  the  time  shall  arrive  for  the  election  or  appointmeat 
of  women  to  school  offices. 


Custody  op  Fttnds  in  School  DiSTBiCTg  lying  pabtly  in  Dif- 

FEEBNT  Townships. 

Section  45  of  the  school  law  prior  to  the  revision  of  1872,  contained 
the  following  provision : 

When  «  diattict  is  compMed  of  parts  of  two  or  nore  towasbips,  tke  direotors  shall  dstsniae  mA 
inform  the  collector  in  writing,  under  their  hands  as  directors,  which  of  the  tresaarers  of  the  «••»■ 
ships  from  which  their  district  Is  formed  shall  demand  and  recelye  the  tax  monej  ooOectsd  by  As 
ooanty  oolleetor  as  aforesaid. 

The  above  important  provision  was  omitted  in  the  revision  of  »M 
section  45,  and  is  not  contained  in  the  act  now  in  force.  In  reply  to  nu- 
merous inquiries  on  the  subject,  I  have  informed  boanls  of  directors  in 
such  rtistrictvs,  that  they  might  request  the  other  treasurers  concerned  to 
turn  over  the  funds  in  their  hands  belonging  to  said  districts,  to  the 
particular  treasurer  designated  by  said  directors,  taking  his  recwpl 
therefor,  but  that  they  could  not  require  them  to  do  so,  nor  coald  tliey 
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anthorize  or  require  collectors  to  pay  over  the  tax  money  to  such  desig- 
nated treasurer. 

I  recently  submitted  the  case  to  the  Attorney-General,  asking  an  offi- 
cial opinion  upon  three  questions  touching  the  comx>etency  of  directors 
in  the  premises.  Below  will  be  found  his  reply,  which,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, confirms  the  view  that  had  previously  been  taken  by  this  depart- 
ment: 

Tour  oommimication  wm  duly  reoeived,  in  which  joa  call  my  sttontion  to  the  fact,  that  the  clause 
>f  the  45th  seetion  of  the  former  school  law  which  expressly  aathorised  the  school  directors  of  dis- 
Uets  formed  from  territory  lying  partly  in  two  or  more  townships,  to  designate  which  treasurer  of 
Hie  eeveral  towi^hips  they  would  have  their  school  moneys  deposited  with,  by  the  several  collectors, 
ns  omitted  in  the  Revised  School  Laws  of  1872. 

Ton  ask  my  opinion  on  the  following  questions :  "  Will  boards  of  directors  of  such  distrlcto  still  be 
irarranted  in  instructing  the  collectors  to  pay  over  the  tax  money  to  one  particular  treasurer,  as  here- 
nfore,  notwithstanding  the  omission  of  the  said  provision  from  the  new  law  t  Or,  can  such  directors 
nstruct  the  other  treasurers  to  pay  said  tax  over  to  a  particular  trersurer  designated  by  them  f  Or, 
WD  such  directors  draw  a  formal  order  on  each  of  such  other  treasurers  in  &vor  of  the  particular 
tieasnrer  designated  by  them  t" 

Ism  eomi>eUed  to  answer  each  question  in  the  negative. 

1.  I  find  ux>on  examination,  that  in  the  revision  of  1678,  not  only  was  the  clause  referred  to  omitted 
kom  section  45  of  the  school  law,  but  new  words  were  inserted  in  said  section,  making  it  the  duty  of 
he  county  clerk,  before  de^vering  the  tax  books  to  the  collectors,  to  certify  to  the  township  treasu- 
tn  of  the  respective  townships  '*the  amount  due  each  district,  or  fraeHon  of  a  dutriet,  in  his  town- 
ihip,*'  of  the  school  tax  levied  and  placed  upon  the  tax  book,  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of.  the  township 
nasurer  to  demand  and  receive  from  the  collector,  the  school  tax  collected  within  each  Abaction  of  a 
Bstrict  within  his  township,  as  well  as  that  collected  within  school  districto  lying  wholly  therein. 
is  the  statutes  now  exist,  no  other  person  than  the  township  treasurer  of  the  township  within  which 
ischooldistrict  tax  is  collected,  has  the  Tight  to  receive  such  fund  from  the  collector,  although  the 
9x  is  collected  within  a  fracti<ui  of  a  district,  the  remaining  and  greater  portion  of  which  may  be  in 
mother  township.    School  Law  of  1873,  sections  45  and  46. 

The  school  directors  have  no  power  to  authorize  any  other  treasurer  to  denumd  or  receive  the  same 
tarn  the  collector.    Id. 

2.  Where  a  school  districUis  situated  in  two  or  more  townships*  separate  schedules  of  the  names  of 
eholurs,  etc.,  must  be  kept  for  each  township  and  filed  with  the  township  treasurer.  Until  this  is 
ioDe,  no  such  treasurer  Has  the  right  to  pay  the  teacher,  nor  have  the  directors  the  right  to  draw  an 
ider  in  favor  of  the  teacher  for  any  part  of  such  fund.    Laws  of  187S,  725,  section  53. 

The  spirit  of  the  law  is  that  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  township  treasurer  with  which  to 
•y  teachers,  until  the  schedule  has  been  filed  with  him,  and  certified  to  by  the  directors  as  specified 
ly  law.    Id. 

The  board  of  directors  have  no  power  to  draw  orders  on  the  township  treasurer,  payable  out  of  the 
ehool  fund,  for  any  other  purpose  than  those  provided  by  law.    Glidden  v.  Hopkins,  47  HI.,  585. 

There  is  no  law  authorizing  school  directors  to  draw  funds  from  the  hands  of  one  treasurer,  merely 
V  the  purpose  of  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  another,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  more  con- 
eni«itly  disbursed.  I  perceive  no  legal  mode  of  escaping  the  inconvenience  of  complying  '^ith  the 
tatute,  as  it  is  plainly  expressed,  until  the  Legislature  see  fit  to  amend  the  same. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  provision  so  greatly  subserving  the 
public  convenience,  should  have  been  omitted  in  the  revision — ^for  it  is 
roll  known  that  the  committees  intended  to  retain  the  clause — ^but  the 
tatute  must  be  taken  as  it  reads,  and  the  inconvenience  submitted  to, 
intil  the  provision  is  restored  by  the  General  Assembly. 


TRANSACTIONS 


OF  THK 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


JANUAHY  187y. 


VQh  ll^Ti, 


LIST  OF  COUNTIES 

ooMPOsma  the  ookgrbssional  districts  in  Illinois. 


Tbbt  DnrnacT— The  FInt,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  WudB  of  the  city  of 
CUoego,  the  towns  of  Hyde  Park,  Lake,  Lyons,  Blverside,  Lemont,  Paloa,  Worth,  Calumet  Orland, 
BnoMO,  Thornton,  Rich  an^loom,  in  Cook  county,  and  the  county  of  DnPage. 

StoovDDnniCT— The  Eighth,  Ninth,  Tenth,  Eleventh.  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and  Fif- 
teenth Wards  of  the  city  of  Chicago 

Thibo  Dutuct— The  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth,  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Wards  of  the 
dty  of  Chicago,  the  towns  of  Cicero,  Proviso,  Jefreraon,  Leyden,  Lakto  View,  Evanston,  Niles,  Maine, 
Hk  Grove,  Schanmbnrg,  Hanover,  Harrington,  Palatine,  Wheeling,  Northfield  and  New  Trier,  in  the 
eonnty  of  Cook,  and  the  county  of  Lake. 

Fdvbth  Dutuct— Kane,  DeEalb.  If  cHenry,  Boone  and  Winnebago. 

Fifth  Dnrmcr— Stephenson,  JoDaviess,  CarroU,  Whiteside  and  Ogle. 

Sdcth  I>iflrrucT— Lee.  Bnrean.  Putnam,  Henry  and  Rock  Island. 

SivMHTH  Ddtbict— LaSalle,  Kendall,  Orundy  and  WIIL 

BWHTH  Dnruci^Kankakee,  Iroquois,  Ford,  Livingston,  Woodford  and  Marshall. 

Numi  DnrTBicr-Stark,  Peoria,  Knox  and  Fulton. 

Tetth  DnrrucT— Mercer,  Henderson,  Warren,  Hancock,  McDonongh  and  Schuyler. 

Slbvkhth  Dvtuct— Adams,  Brown,  Pike,  Calhoun,  Greene  and  Jersey. 

Twelfth  Dumacr— Scott,  Morgan,  Cass,  Menard,  Sangamon  and  Christian. 

Trietbbkth  DwTBiCT— Mason,  Tasewell.  McLean,  Logan  and  DeWitt. 

F6I7BTBBKTH  DisTiucT— Maoou.  Piatt,  Champaign,  Douglas,  Coles  and  Termilion. 

FirnEBXTH  DurrucT.— Edgar,  Clark,  Cumberland,  Moultrie,  Shelby,  Effingham.  Jasper,  Crawford  and 
UwTWMeL 

SanrnnrrH  Dutrict— Montgomery,  Fayette,  Bond,  Clinton,  Washington,  Marion  and  Clay. 

Skvbktsbhth  DnnucT— Macoupin,  Madison,  St.  Clair  and  Monroe. 

Kioiftkbhth  Distuct— Randolph,   Perry,  Jackson,   Union,  Williamson,  Johnson,  Pope,  jfiTassae, 
hilaaki  and  Alexander. 

NDnmEncTH  Dutrict— Richland,  Wayne,  Edwards,  Wabash,  Jefferson,  Frsnklin,  Hamilton,  White ^ 
Uine,  Gallatin  and  Hardin. 


NOTICE  TO  SECRETARIES  OF  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  BOARDS. 

Biniwiaflw  of  County  and  District  Agrleultnial  organisations  are  requested  to  forward  Munples 
MB  an  pvamiun  gralna  shown  at  their  Fairs,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board,  at  Springileld,  for 
in  the  Agricultural  Museum.  Such  Munples  should  be  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  two 
and  aocoBpaaied  by  the  name  and  addreai  of  the  party  raising  the  tame,  and  statement  as  to 
iKd  «r  aoU  and  mannsr  of  enltlvatioiL 


r 


STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  1871-1872. 


P««n)Err DAVID  A.  BROWK 

8KMTABT A.  M.  GARLAin) Springfield. 

T»AWMB JOHN  W.  BUNN Springfield. 

Xx-PnsiDBiT WM.KILE Pari*. 

'    VicE-PBBfia>Bim. 


Stete  at  Larg»-JoHN  P.  SsTMOLDe Chioago. 

m  District— A.  H.  DOLTON Dolton  Station . 


9d 

3d 

4th 

5ih 

9th 


Jambs  Hbrrinoton Creneva. 

C.  H.  R06KN8TIEL Freepori;. 

Gbo.  Bdhunds,  Jr Sonoia. 

A.  J.DuiiLAP Oalesbnrg. 

BmortCobb Kankakee. 


7th  District-^.  K.  Scott. Champaign 

8th        ••         8.  D.  FI0HXR Atlanta 

D.  W.  VrrruM,  Jr Canton. 

H.  C.  QOLTRA JackflonTille. 

C.  "W.  WKBimBB fienton. 

D.  B.  GiLLHAM Alton. 

D.  T.  Parkbb Cairo. 


9th 

10th 

nth 

12th 

13th 


<  4 

<  • 


SUPERENTENDENTS  OF  DEPARTMENTS,  1872. 

Clais  A— Cattlb Mb-BEYNOLDS. 

ClaasB— HoRSBs Mb.  COBB. 

daaaCaad  E—Shrrp  and  Poultry Mr.  HBRRINGTON. 

CUmD— H008 Mr.  VITTUM. 

(  Section  1.  Inside  of  Hall MR.GOLTRA. 

Class  F — ^MlCHANIC8< 

(  Section  3.  Ontside  of  Hall Mr.  EDMUNDS. 

Class  G— Farm  pRODUcra Mr.  PARKBR. 

Class  H,  I  and  L— Hobticultubk,  Finr  Arts,  akd  Natural  History. Mr.  DOLTON. 

Class  K->Tbxttlb  Fabrics Mr.  WEBSTER. 

D.  B.  GILLHAM General  Superintendent  of  Grounds  snd  Chief  of  Police. 

J.  R  SCOTT Marshal  of  the  Ring. 

&D.  FISflBR. Superintendent  of  Forage  and  StaUs. 

BROWN,  KILE  AND  WEBSTER R^HJepUon  Committee. 

R06EN8TIEL  and  DUNLAP Auditing  Committee. 

<IK  Chargr  of  Tickbtb,  Gatbs,  Prrmttb,  and  Gatb  Poucr.) 
BROWN,  REYNOLDS,  HERRINGTON,  R06ENSTIBL,  EDMUNDS,  COBB  and 

KILB Committee  of  Arrangements . 

SHERRINGTON,  VITTUM  Snd  FISHER Committee  to  visit  and  report 


MEMBERS  ELECT  OF  STATE  BOARDi  1873^74. 


JOHN  P.  SBTXOLDS. 

BX-PSBUDBNT. D.  A.3B0WN 

Sbcidetabt A.  M.  GARLAND 

TSBABUBXR JOHN  W.  BTJNN 


YiCB-PBBaiDBsrm. 


Itt  DiBtrlot— Lewis  Bulswobth NaperviUe. 


9d 

3d 

4th 

9th 

eth 

7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 


iimei 

H.  D.  Emert Chicafco. 

Jonathan  Pkriam Chicafco. 

James  Hrrbinoton Geneva. 

C.  H.  RosRNanRL Freeport. 

Gborob  W.  Stons Princeton . 

Chaklbs  Snoad JoUet. 

Emory  Cobb Kankakee. 

A.  J.  DuNLAP Galeebnre. 

Samubl  Douglas Monmonth . 


11th  District— K.  K.  Jobbb. 

lath 

13th 

14th 

15th 

16th 

17th 

18th 

19th 


M.C.GOLTBA Ji 

S.  D.  FiSUBB 

John  G.  Tatix>b 

WiLUAM  KiLB 

W.  H.  RUSBBLL 

D.  B.GILLHAX ili» 

D.  T.  Pabkbb CiiB 

John  Landbioab 


SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  DEPARTMENTS,  1873-74 

Class  A— Cattlb Mb.  COBB  and  Xb.  BI^BUL 

Class  B—HOBSBS Mb.  HSRBIXG'H& 

Class  C  and  E—Shbbp  AND  Poultry MB.TATLOt 

Class  D—SwiNB MJLSSQiP 

n^-TT    M«rHAi«irR   JInsideofHall Mb-GOLWA 

Class  F—MBCHANIC8  {ontsideof  Hall 1U.JOS0 

Class  G— Farm  Pboducts ' MB-PnUX- 

Class  H— Horticulture Mb.  ELLSWOEA 

Class  I  and  L— Fine  Arts  and  Natural  History MB.ST0X1 

Class  K— Textile  Fabrics Mb.  PAMKB- 

MR.LANDRIGAN 

MR.GILLHAM Snperint«iid«nt 

Mb.  FISHER Saperinteadeat  of : 

Mbssrs.  REYNOLDS,  BROWlf,  KILE  snd  EMERY Recsptioa  OooDBiini*^ 

MBflSRS.  REYNOLDS,  BROWN,  GOLTRA,  GILLHAM,  JONES,  DUNLAP,  KILE.  STONI^  OOtt 

and  GARLAND ConuniiteeoB 

Messrs.  ROSENSTIBL,  DUNLAP  and  DOUGLASS JkndMag 

MttBBs.  DUNLAP,  PERLAM  and  EMERY Committee  to  visit  and  rsport  vp« 

Mbssbs.  REYNOLDS,  BROWN  and  COBB CommlttessB 


AN  ACT 

TO  CREATE  A  DSPABTIUSNT  OF  AGSICULTITRE  IN  THE   STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 


Skuon  1.  BeU  maeisd  by  the  Ptopte  0/  ths  StaU  qf  I  Vinoit,  repre$mted  in  the  General  Aeaembly,  That 
.  thera  be  and  la  hereby  created  and  established  a  department  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  be  known  and 
•tyled  "The  Department  of  Agriculture/'  the  objects  of  which  shall  be  the  promotion  of  agriculture 
ind  hwiicalture,  mannfacturee  and  domestic  art«.  The  business  of  said  department  shall  be  oon- 
docted  by  a  board,  to  be  styled  the  "  State  Board  of  Agriculture/*  which  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
M  many  Vice-Presidents  as  there  are,  or  from  time  to  time  may  be,  congressional  districts  in  this 
State,  and  the  last  ex-President  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Said  President  and  Yioe-Presi- 
dents  shall  hold  their  respectire  positions  for  two  years,  uid  until  their  successors  are  elected  and 
qvalilled.  The  first  Board  of  Agriculture  under  this  act  shall  sonsist  of  the  present  President,  Yice^ 
Presidents,  and  the  last  ex-President  of  "The  (present)  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Sooiety,"  who  shall 
bold  their  positions  respectively  until  the  second  Monday  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
sad  seventy-three.  Said  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  have  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  who 
absll  net  be  members  of  the  Board,  and  who  shall  hold  their  positions  for  the  same  time  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board.  The  Treasorer  shall  give  bond  as  may  bo  required  by  said  Board.  The  Treasurer 
■nd  Seeretary  of  "The  Dlinois  State  Agricultural  Society,"  at  present,  shall,  respectively,  be  the  Sec- 
ntary  and  Treasurer  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  hold  their  positions  the  same  time  as 
Bembem  of  the  Board:  Provided,  that  said  Secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  by  virtue  of 
Us  position,  shall,  until  the  second  Monday  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- three, 
be auember  of  said  Board. 

f  tL  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  have  the  sole  control  of  the  affidrs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  of  all  State  Fairs,  and  may  make  sush  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to  the 
Bepartment  of  Agriculture,  and  the  management  of  the  business  of  such  Department  and  State  Fairs, 
■ad  oflbring  premiums,  as  a  majority  of  said  Board  shall,  from  time  to  time,  determine,  not  inconsist- 
eat  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States ;  but  this  State  shall,  in  no 
srent,  be  liable  for  any  premium  offered  or  debt  contracted  by  said  Board  of  Agriculture. 

$  3.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  provide, for  the  organization  of  County  Agricultural 
Bsarda.  to  consist  (In  counties  having  but  one  agricultural  organijBation,  on  the  assent  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act),  of  the  directors  or  other  managers  of  sny  legally  organised  Agricultural  Society 
hsMIng  an  annual  fisir,  at  which  premiums  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  dollars  are  awarded ;  and  in 
cautiea  having  more  than  one  agricultural  organisation,  such  Ck)unty  Board  shall  consist  of  the  vari- 
•08  acrienltural  organizations,  each  represented  therein,  under  such  regulations  as  they  may  them- 
Bslvea,  or  if  they  fail  in  agreeing,  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  prescribe;  and  said  County 
Beard  shall  report  its  proceedings  to  said  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  annually,  and  shall  be  styled 
'^nie  ^~—  County  Agricultural  Boanl." 

^  4.  Whatever  moneys  shall,  frtmi  time  to  time,  be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
riMlI  be  paid  to  said  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  may  be  expended  by  them  as  in  the  opinion  of 
■id  Board  will  beat  advance  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  manufkctures  and  domes- 
He  arts,  in  this  State:  Provided^  that  when  appropriations  are  made  for  the  use  of  said  State  Board  of 
Agrienltore,  that  such  appropriation  shall  "provide  for  at  least  one  hundred  dollars  annuity,  fur  the 
lae  of  each  County  Agricultural  Board,  to  be  paid  by  said  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  each 
DoQBty  Board  of  Agriculture  which  shall  have  given  satisfactory  evidence  to  said  State  Boar4  of 
baviag  held  m  aoBiud  flUr,  ud  made  their  wnoal  report  to  8»i4  State  Board  of  Agrjcultnrer 
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§  5.  The  State  Board  of  Agrionltnre  shall  keep  an  office,  for  the  trannction  of  its  bmiam.  u 
Springfield ;  and  when  the  new  ^tate  Honae  is  so  far  completed  as  to  allow  thereof,  there  ilnll  bi » 
signed  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  suitable  rooms  therein,  to  be  under  the  coDtrol  cf  mi 
Board. 

§  6.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  that  name,  and  the  sereral  Connty  Agricnltnral  Botrks 
their  respective  names,  may  eontract  and  be  contracted  with,  may  purchase,  bold,  or  sell  pnpatr 
and  may  sue  or  be  sued  in  all  courta  or  places ;  but  this  State  shall  never  be  liable  for  any  dill « 
contract  of  any  of  said  Boards. 

^  7.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  be  elected  every  two  years,  on  the  first  WednesbT  «f 
the  annual  State  Fair,  on  the  fair  grounds,  by  delegates  chosen  by  the  several  Connty  Agrirolnai 
Boards,  each  County  Board  having  three  votes  and  no  more.  The  President^  Secretary  and  Tramr 
of  the  State  Board  may  reside  anywhere  in  the  State.  The  Vice-Presidento  shall  reside  in  the  & 
tricta  which  they  respectively  represent.  The  first  election  of  the  State  Board  of  AgricvltBre  ibB 
be  held  in  the  fall  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two. 

$  8.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Crovemor  of  the 
tions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  said  report  shall  include  a  complete  daaniled  i 
ment  of  all  moneys  received,  and  of  all  expenditures  and  expenses;  and  the  Governor  shaO  cuaetm 
thousand  copies  of  said  report  to  be  printed;  one-half  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  A^^naiam. 
and  the  remainder  for  the  use  of  the  State  and  General  Assembly. 

$  9.    The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  may,  for  cause,  to  be  spread  upon  their  journals,  reawn  tk» 
Secretary  or  Treasurer,  or  exi>el  a  member,  and  may  fill  any  vacancy  arising  from  any  cans^ 

Appbovsd  April  17,  1871. 


BY-LAWS  OF  STATE  BOARD. 


The  following  are  the  By-Laws  passed  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  providing  for  tiw 
tion  and  regulation  of  Connty  Agricultural  Boards : 

It.    There  shall  be  but  one  County  Agricultural  Board  in  each  county. 

13.  In  counties  having  no  agricultural  organization,  any  number  of  citizens,  not  less  than  trs.  mt 
organize  a  County  Agricultural  Board,  by  the  election  of  a  President,  Secretary,  TrMfurpraBda 

Board  of  not  less  than  five  directors,  adopt  the  name  of  "  The County  Agricultural  BospI' 

and  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  AgricuHnre,  and  also  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Circtii 
Court  of  such  county,  a  certificate  of  their  organization. 

13.  In  counties  having  but  one  agricultural  organization,  a  County  Agricultural  Board  aar  b« 
organized  on  filing  with  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  CimA 
Court  of  the  county,  the  assent  of  such  agricultural  organization  to  the  proviaioos  of  ''An  set  >* 

create  a  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  State  of  Illinois,"  and  adopting  the  name  of  "The 

County  Agricultural  Board." 

14.  Counties  having  more  than  one  agricultural  organization  may  organize  »  Connty  Agricnl^ii 
Board  by  agreement  between  said  agricultural  organizations,  before  tiie  let  day  of  June,  1^;  b«s  n 
case  of  failure  to  agree  and  organize  such  County  Agi^cultural  Board  on  or  before  that  tine  A» 
County  Agricultural  Board  may  be  organized  by  representatives  chosen  by  the  several  agricnltsnl 
organizations,  in  which  each  organization  shall  be  entitied  to  three  representatives ;  said  it^auwn* 
tives,  when  chosen,  shall  organize  and  elect  three  ddegates  to  represent  the  said  County  AgiicalMnl 
Board  at  the  election  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

15.  In  counties  having  one  or  more  agricultural  organizations,  and  such  organizatioBs  aefWcl « 
refuse  to  organize  as  provided  in  these  by-laws,  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  August.  l^TI.  ttes  « 
Connty  Agricultural  Board  may  be  organized  under  the  piovisions  of  Rule  IS,  retating  t»  c«n6» 
having  no  agricultural  organization. 

16.  All  County  Agricultural  Boards  shall  report  their  organization  to  the  Secretary  of  th«  Su* 
Board  of  Agriculture  before  the  Ist  day  of  September  next  aft^^r  their  organization,  or  not  be  tttaOd 
to  cast  the  vote  of  such  County  A^icqltDral  Board  at  the  next  election  of  the  State  Boaid  «i  Jt 
rioultore. 

17.  Ifo  society  hi  a  county  having  uioro  than  o^ie  agx-iDultuml  organization  shall  be  entiiM  is  fff 
of  the  benefits  of  ihG  tu^t  creating  a  Dopar^pi^t  of  Agr^pu)tuf^t  T^]^  t^^S  V^  pepryaeate^  \^  tta 
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I&  No  County  Agriotiltaral  Board  shall  be  entitled  to  be  represented  at  an  election  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  until  they  liave  held^  or  provided  for  holding  an  annual  fur,  and  shall  haye,  in 
good  faith,  offered  or  paid  premiums  amounting  to  at  least  Ave  hundred  dollars. 

19.  On  or  before  12  o'dook,  noon,  on  tlie  third  day  of  the  annual  fair  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
tore,  for  the  year  187^  and  biennially  thereafter,  eaoh  County  Agricultural  Board  shall  report  to  the 
SecroUiry  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  the  fair  grounds,  the  names  of  the  delegates  from  such 
Coanty  Agricultural  Board  entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  of  the  State  Board  of  Agrieulture;  and  the 
Secretary  shall  prepare  and  report  to  the  meeting  of  delegates,  immediately  upon  the  same  being 
called  to  order,  and  before  any  other  business  is  done,  the  counties  in  which  County  Agricultural 
Boards  have  been  organized  and  reported  to  him  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  September  of  that  year, 
and  also  the  names  of  the  delegates  reported  to  him  as  herein  provided.  The  persons  so  reported  as 
delegates,  or  their  proxies,  and  no  others,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  election  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture. 

20.  Each  County  Agricultural  Board  shaU  report  annually,  through  its  Secretary,  and  shall  forward 
SDch  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  November. 
Sach  report  should  embrace — 

L  Names  and  poet  office  address  of  its  President,  Secretary,  and  other  officers ;  the  number  of  its 
members,  the  number  of  volumes  in  its  library,  and  the  cash  value  of  property  owned  by  the  Board, 
Including  stock. 

n.  Such  statement  of  its  transactiona  for  the  preceding  year  as  may  be  necessary  to  a  oorreot  ap- 
predation  of  the  means  employed  and  results  accomplished  by  such  Board  in  promoting  the  agricul. 
tonl  and  Industrial  interests  of  the  region  covered  by  its  organisation.  This  statement  to  include  the 
amount  offered  as  premiums  at  the  last  exhibition ;  the  general  character  of  such  exhibition,-  with  the 
Bomber  of  entries  in  each  department  thereof,  together  with  copies  of  such  essays,  statements  and 
staUatics  collected,  as  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  publioatlon  or  notice  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  When  two  or  more  organizations  are  represented  In  a  County  Agricnltn- 
nl  Board,  then  the  report  of  such  Board  should  embrace  a  separate  report  firam  teoh  organiaattoii 
rapresented,  covering  the  points  heretofore  mentioned. 

in.  Suggestions  In  regard  to  any  subject  it  may  be  thought  desirable  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  or,  through  said  Board,  to  the  people  of  the  State,  or  to  the  Gemeral  Aa- 
•smbly. 

SI.  Wherever  the  word  "Fair**  occurs  in  these  by-laws,  it  shall  be  held  to  mean  a  bona  fld$  ezhibi- 
tion  of  the  four  principal  classes  of  live  stock,  together  with  general  agricoltoral  and  luntloiiltiual 
prodoets  and  mechanical  aria. 
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SraiXOFlBLD,  JaniMry  9, 1673. 


JOUN  W.  BUNN,  Trtaturm 


REPORT. 


To  the  Governor: 

Sm :  In  conformity  tx)  section  eight  of  "An  act  to  create  a  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  Ulinois,"  we  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  here- 
with a  report  of  tue  transactions  of  said  department  for  the  year  1872, 
together  with  such  reports  of  county  agricultural  boards  and  oth^  docu- 
ments as  are  necessary  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  me^ns  employed 
and  results  accomplished  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  its  effoits 
to  advance  the  agricultural  and  industrial  interests  of  the  State. 

The  adoption  of  the  law  above  referred  to  rendered  necessary  son* 
changes  in  the  organization  of  county  societies.  We  are  gratified  at 
being  able  to  state  that  these  have  been  effected  in  nearly  all  the  cood- 
ties  at  the  date  of  this  report,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
during  the  year  1873,  just  entered  upon,  an  agricultural  board  will  be 
established  in  most  of  those  counties  not  now  working  under  the  law  of 
AprU  17, 1871. 

The  names  of  counties  conforming,  the  date  of  action,  and  the  date  of 
the  receipt  of  certificate  thereof  at  the  office  of  the  State  Board,  are: 


Ck>imty. 


Adams 

Boone 

Bureau , 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign. 
Christian . . 

Clark 

Clay.* 

Coles 

Cook 

DeKalb 

DeWitt.... 
Douglas.... 
DuPage . . . 

Xdgar 

Bdwards . . 
Sfflttgham . 
rayette . . . 

Pord 

Franklin.. 

Pulton 

Greene  — 
Grundy — 


Date  of  accopUinoe  of  act 
of  April  17,  1871. 


Mav20,  1872   

March  16,  1872.... 

Junes,  1872 

September  15.  1871 

April  20.  1&7'2 

Aupurtt  17,  1872... 

March  ft,  1872 

Juno  1.  1872 

May  4,  ie72   

April  29.  1872 

August  10.  1872... 

March  1,  1872 

June  10.  187^ 

August  26,  1872.., 
February  10,  1872. 
FebrnarV  12,  1872. 
August  24,  1872  . . 
DecfTuber  10,  1872 

April  6,  1872 

April  6,  1872 

March  21,  1872 

July  6.1872 

Julv  26,  1872 

July  6,1872 


Date  of  receipt  d  nalic*  Vf 
SUte  Board  of  Agre. 


May  21,  1«« 

July  8,  187« 

Juno  13,  1?7« 

July  11,  1872 

April  21.  1872  .... 
August  29,  IKK... 
Mnnh  18,  ItfTi   ... 

July  15.  1*72 

Mav31.  IC72  

May  1,  \im  

AugUHt  13. 1872... 

May  a9.  1p72 

June  Jl,  1872 

AugiiKt  30.  l-'TS... 

April  ao,  18T2 

February  «?.  18TI. 
August  *2e,  l5?T3  . 
December  14,  li*?2 

July  26,  1872   

July  9,  1872   

Jiuie29,  lH?S 

August  n.  1879  .. 

July  31,  li<?2 

Joly  10. 187< 
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County. 


Suuwek 

Senderaon... 

lenry 

Iroqiiois 

[•y^"- 

leScTflon  — 

reney 

Fo  Daviess. . . 

Imho 

Linkakee  ... 

(endall 

Cnox , 

j$ke 

ibSaUe 

iAwrence  ... 

JvingBton  .. 

iOgan , 

fMon 

Haroupin  ... 

tfadison 

kCarion , 

ianhaH 

Ifamn , 

klaasae 

IfcDonough 

fcHenrk' 

IfcLean' 

Itenard 

If onroe 

t(ont|pnnery 

ICorgiui 

tloiiltiie 

)gle 

'«oria 

*eiTT 

»i»tf 

Putnam 

iiehland  .... 
tock  Island. 
isngamoD  ... 

Ichuyler 

aielbv 

Itark*. 

itepbeoson . 

rsKewell 

fnion 

''ermiiion 

rabash  

ITarren 

Fanio 

ruteside... 

Till 

rUIiamson  . . 
finaeba^o.. 
roodford. . . 


Date  of  aoceptanoe  of  act 
of  Apnl  17,  1871. 


February  22, 1872 

July  15,  187-2 

March  11,  1872 

June  6, 1872 

April  6,  1872 

May  25,  i87--« 

May  18.  1872 

May  23,  1^72 

February  19,  1872 

January  27,  1872 

AugiiHt  10.  1872 

Jauuai-y  31,  1872 

June  10,  1872 

March  14,  1872 

May  25,  1872 

January  27,  1872 

During  fair  of  1872  . . . . 

July  1,  1872 

Jaly  27,  1872 

March  16,  1872 

Januarys,  1872 

October  12,  1872 

August  14, 1872 

March  15,  1872 

August  31.  1872 

March  11,  1872 

February  24, 1872 

July  10,  1872 

January  13,  1872 

August  14.  1872 

March  6. 1872, 

March  30,  1872 

March  2, 1872 

September  7,  1872 

July  19,  1872 

October  21,  1872 

August  29,  1872 

August  6,  1872 

October  26,  1872 

July  5,  1872 

January,  1872 

March  2,  1872 

April  13  1872 

April  13,  1872 

March  1,1872 

August  22,  1872 

August  3.  1872 

June  1, 1872 

June  8, 1872 

Junel.  1872 

September  2,  1872 

April  9,  1872 

January  24,  25,  26,  1872 

April  27,  1872 

No  date  given 

March  12,  1872 


Date  of  receipt  of  notice  by 
State  Board  of  Agr'e. 


June  20,  1872 

July  19,  1872 

March  29,  1872 

June  22.  1872 

April  11,  1872 

October  19.  1872 

June  14,  1872 

May  25,  1872 

June  3, 1872 , 

March  16,  1872 

October  18,  1872 

May  3,  1872 

August  7,  1872 

March  18,  1872 

October  10,  1872 

February  8,  1872... 

October  31, 1872 

July  9,  1872 

August  8,  1872 ^. 

May  23,  1872 

January  5,  1872 

October  17,  1872 

August  19,  1872 

March  25,  1872 

September  5,  1872. . 

March  15,  1872 

March  18,  1872 

July  22,  1872 

July  2,  1872 

August  16,  1872 

May  20,  1872 

June  25, 1872 

March  6,  1872 

October  23,  1882 

September  15,  1672. 

October  23,  1872 

August  31,  1872 

August  14,  1872 

October  31,  1872 

July  16,  1875 

January,  1872 

April  5,  1872 

April  17,  1872 

Julv23,  1872 

Mai-ch23,  1872 

August  31,  1872 

August  7,  187i2 

June  25,  1872 

July  5,1872 

July  25,  1872 

Septembers,  1872... 

Mav9,  18r2 

February  22,  1872... 

May  7,  1872 

September  8,1872... 
April  20, 1872 


The  State  and  local  fairs  for  the  year  just  closed  have  shown  a  \'ery 
atLsfactory  increase  of  interest  in  improved  live  stock,  and  new  names 
re  constantly  being  added  to  the  already  large  list  of  exhibiters,  leav- 
ig  no  reason  to  lionbt  that  Illinois  will  long  maintain  her  proud  posi- 
ion  as  the  leading  stock-growing  State  of  the  Union.  An  unparalleled 
ield  of  com  and  other  standard  crops  has  rewarded  the  enlightened  in- 
Qstry  of  her  farmers,  and  burdened  orchards  and  vineyards  have  repaid 
tie  well-directed  labors  of  the  horticulturist. 

Some  loss  and  great  inconvenience  resulted,  late  in  the  year,  from  the 
eiieral  prevalence  of  an  epizootic  among  the  horses  of  the  State.  Tlie 
itixl  results  were* few,  compared  with  the  number  of  animals  affected — 
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the  principal  damage  resulting  fixim  a  derangement  in  snch  departments 
of  business  as  depended  upon  the  labor  of  horses  for  their  proseeotioiL 
With  this  exception,  the  live  stock  of  the  State  have  been  mnuoally 
healthy,  and  a  fair  enumeration  would  show  a  very  satisfactory  inentfie 
in  numbers. 

In  this  connection  we  reiterate  our  suggestion  of  a  year  ago,  in  favor 
of  legislation  to  secure  an  annual  census  of  the  agricultural  and  other 
productions  of  the  State.  Great  loss  results  to  many  who  are  little  aUe 
to  bear  it,  from  lack  of  information,  that  might  be  collected  and  dissemi- 
nated without  adding  much  to  the  labors  of  cert<ain  officers,  and  at  an 
unappreciable  cost  to  the  State.  Much  valuable  information  can  be  ob- 
tained through  the  co-operation  of  the  several  county  agricnltoial 
boards^  but  the  assistance  of  law  and  the  public  treasury  is  necessary 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  most  beneficial  results.  Information  might 
be  collected  through  assessors,  constables,  and  other  town  and  county 
officers,  without  interfering  with  their  other  duties.  If  some  addition 
to  the  labors  to  be  performed  by  the  recipients  of  county  offices  should 
have  the  effect  of  lessening  the  number  of  professional  office  seekers, 
and  fill  such  places  of  trust  with  men  who  are  willing  to  do  more  wort 
for  the  same  pay,  we  recognise  in  such  fact  additional  reason  for  adopt- 
ing the  legislation  indicated. 

The  heavy  burdens  imposed  upon  the  producers  of  the  State  by  the 
railroad,  and  other  interests  wherein  large  amounts  of  capital  at  the 
disposal  of  a  few  men  can  be  rapidly  consolidated  to  the  public  injury, 
has  begun  to  awaken  attention  in  the  direction  of  legislation  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  people  against  the  impositions  and  extortions  of  aggregatid 
capital.  Associations  of  farmers  have  been  forming  in  all  poi1ion.<t  of 
the  State,  aud  judging  from  the  earnestness  of  those  composing  the 
membership,  their  influence  may  be  looked  for  in  legislation  and  at  the 
polls.  At  the  date  of  this  report,  a  State  convention  has  just  a^jonmtd 
from  Bloomiugton,  which,  for  numbers  and  intelligence  of  delegates 
was  the  equal  of  any  similar  gathering  ever  held  in  the  State.  A 
full  report  of  its  proceedings  is  submitted  herewith,  as  a  part  of  thii 
report. 

There  has  been  no  such  general  observance  of  the  provisions  of  the 
law  for  the  extermination  of  Canada  thistles  as  was  hoped  for.  But  ?« 
counties  in  the  State  have  sent  reports  to  the  office  of  this  Board,  aod 
none  of  tiieae  embrace  information  from  the  whole  county,  thoa^  Can- 
ada thistles  are  known  to  be  growing  at  certain  points,  in  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  counties  of  the  State.  It  is  hoped  that  our  legislators  liB 
HM^ognize  the  necessity  for  some  more  stringent  law,  as  a  protection  A« 
the  rich  fields  of  our  State  against  the  inroads  of  this  pest. 
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Thanks  are  due  to  the  authors  of  several  able  papers,  herewith  sub- 
mitted, furnished  upon  subjects  outside  of  the  list  for  which  premiums 
were  ofiQred. 
Submitted  on  behalf  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
With  high  regard,  sir,  I  am, 

Very  truly,  yours, 

A.  M,  GABLAND, 

Secretary, 


PROCEEDINGS  OP  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICl^LTURE. 


STATE  AGRICULTURAL  ROOMS, 

Springfield,  Jan.  2,  1872. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  in  regular  annual  session. 

Fresent:  Prest  Brown,  Ex-President  Kile,  Vice-Presidents  Herrington, 
DunlF.p,  Fisher,  Goltra,  Gillhani  and  Parker,  and  Secretary  Garland. 

The  minutes  of  meeting  lield  at  I)u  Quoin  were  read  and  approved. 

Tlie  Committee  appointed  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  in  the  suit  of  General  J.  W.  Singleton,  reported  that 
"no  declaration"  was  filed  by  said  Singlet<m,  at  last  term  of  Adams 
County  Circuit  Court.    Committee  was  continued. 

The  following  communication  from  the  honorable  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  was  read,  and  laid  over  for  further  consideration  by  Exe- 
cutive Committee : 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Dee.  20,  1871. 
1.  M.  6ABLAMD.  Springfidd,  111: 

Sib — By  the  a^-tof  the  2<l  Jul}',  196*2.  Conp-ess  donatcMl  to  the  neveral  States  a  portiou  of  public  lands, 
n  th«  ratio  of  their  population,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  Agricultural  Colleges,  thereby  evincing  a 
»iirpo«e  to  promote  that  great  interest  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  respective  States.  A  cor- 
evpoQilence  and  consultation  between  friends  of  these  interests,  have  led  to  the  couclunion  that  a  con- 
ention  of  delegat«8  repre^ienting  them,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  upon  subjects  of  mutual  interest, 
roald  promote  the  good  of  all.  It  has  been  suggested  that  I  take  the  responsibility  of  initiating  such  a 
leedng.  I  therefore  propose  that  each  Agricultural  College,  State  Agricultural  Society,  State  Hor- 
icultural  Society,  and  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  depute  two  delegates,  to  meet  in  convention,  at  the 
tty  of  Washington^  on  Thursday,  the  15th  of  February  next,  to  take  such  action  regarding  the  inter- 
itA  of  A^cultnre  as  they  shall  deem  expedient, 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

FREDERICK  WATTS,  Cimimiasioner. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  necessity  for  reorganization  as 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  under  the  law  creating  a  Department  of 

Lgriculture  in  this  State. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham,  a  Committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  pre- 

are  »  code  of  by-laws  for  use  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  for 

)rmation  of  County  Agricultural  Boards. 
Vol.  n— 73 
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Messrs.  Gillham,  Herrmgton,  Fisher,  Kile  and  Oarltod,  were  appoin 
ted  a  Committee  to  prepare  said  by-laws. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kile,  President  Brown  was  added  to  the  Con- 
mittee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 

Adjourned  to  9  o'clock  P.  M.,  to-morrw. 


Sprdigfieij),  January  3, 1879-S  A.M. 

The  Committee  met.  Present — President  Brown,  Ex-President  Kile, 
Vice-Presidents  Edmunds,  Reynolds,  Dalton,  Herrington,  DudlapjCobb, 
Fisher,  Goltra,  Gillham,  Parker,  and  Secretary  Garland. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham,  the  location  of  the  Fair  for  1872  was  made 
the  special  order  for  Thursday  morning,  January  4,  at  9  o'clock. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kile,  the  correspondence  with  Du  Quoin  District 
Fair  Association  in  reference  to  release  from  obligation  to  famish  ac- 
commodation for  State  Fair  for  1872,  was  taken  up. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham,  the  report  of  Secretary  as  to  the  aITang^ 
ment  arrived  at  with  the  Du  Quoin  authorities,  was  received,  aod 
adopted  as  the  action  of  this  Board. 

Mr.  Gillham  asked  to  have  read  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds ;  and  called  up  question  of  quar- 
ters for  the  accommodation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  tie 
new  State  House. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cobb,  the  President,  Secretary,  and  Mr.  GiBlianu 
were  appointed  a  Committee  to  select  and  secure  suitable  rooms  in  the 
new  State  House. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham,  Mr.  Cobb  was  added  to  said  Committee. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 

Adjourned  to  2  o'clock  P.  M,,  this  day. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment — ^present  an  in  At 
forenoon. 

Mr.  Gillham,  from  Special  Committee  on  By-Laws,  reported  in 
writing. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds,  the  report  was  received,  and  Gommittn 
^     discharged. 

On  further  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds,  went  into  Committee  of  tbe^'Hwlt 
for  consideration  of  code  of  by-lawg,  as  reported  from  the  Special  Cofr 
mittee— Mr.  Dolton  in  the  chair. 
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After  some  time  spent  in  consideration,  during  which  debate  was  par- 
ticipated in  by  Messrs.  Edmunds,  Herrington,  Eosenstiel,  Gillham, 
Brown,  Eeynolds,  Fisher  and  Cobb, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham,  the  Committee  rose,  reported  a  code  of 
by-laws  back  to  the  Board,  and  recommended  their  adoption,  and  asked 
to  be  discharged  from  further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Dolton  moved  the  adoption  of  the  by-laws  as  reported  from  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  excepting  the  two  last  sections. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham,  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dolton  was  so  amended 
as  to  allow  the  several  sections  to  be  taken  up  seriatim^  for  considera- 
tion; following  which  course  the  several  sections  were  read  separately, 
and  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds,  Mr.  Eeynolds  was  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  draft  an  additional  section,  specifying  a  form  for  report  of  County 
Agricultural  Boards. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 

Awards  in  miscellaneous  list  at  Fair  of  1871,  were  taken  up. 

Mr.  Reynolds  moved  that  miscellaneous  list  be  referred  to'  the  Super- 
intendents of  the  respective  classes  ;  which  motion  was, 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 

Laid  on  the  table. 

Awards  of  medals  and  certificates  of  commendation  were  made,  as 
noted  in  entry  books,  and  hereinafter  appended  to  published  list. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 

Adjourned  to  7J  o'clock  P.  M. 


EVBNINa  SESSION. 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 

The  consideration  of  essays  competing  for  premiums  offered  by  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  was  taken  up. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham. 

Three  committees,  of  three  each,  were  appointed  to  consider  and  report 
upon  essays.  .  ' 

President  appointed  committees,  and  referred  essays,  as  follows : 

Messrs.  Gillham,  Fisher  and  Dolton,  to  consider  essays  on  "  Lands- 
cape Gardening.'' 

Messrs.  Rosenstiel,  Dunlap  and  Parker,  essays  on  '^  Fruit  Culture," 
ftnd  "  Planting  and  Culture  of  Forest  Trees." 

Messrs.  Goltra,  Garland  and  Kile,  essays  on  "  Seed  Growing,"  and 
*  Cultivation  and  Preparation  of  Flax." 
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The  communieation  from  the  Honorable  Commissioiier  of  Agrienltiie 
coming  up, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kile, 

It  was  decided  to  send  two  delegates  from  the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  to  the  proposed  Convention. 

Mr.  Eeynolds  was  nominated  as  a  delegate,  by  Mr.  Goltra. 
Mr.  Edmunds  was  nominated  as  a  delegate,  by  Mr.  BosenstieL 

The  nominations  were  ratified  by  the  Board,  and  Messrs.  John  P. 
Eeynolds,  of  the  State-at-Large,  and  George  Edmunds,  Jr.,  of  the  4A 
District,  were  chosen  as  delegates. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 

Board  adjourned  to  9  o'clock  A.  M.  to-morrow. 


Spbixgfield,  January  3, 18n-8i.jr. 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present:  President  Brown,  Ex-President  Kile, Vice-Presidents  Herring 
ton,  Dunlap,  Fisher,  Goltra,  Gillham,  Webster  and  Parker,  and  Secre^ 
tary  Garland. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds, 

Beading  of  the  minutes  of  yesterday's  meeting  was  dispensed  with. 

The  special  order,  which  was  the  consideration  of  propositions  for 
location  of  the  State  Fair  for  1872,  coming  up. 

Proposals  were  read  from  Decatur,  Princeton,  Ottawa  and  Spring- 
field. 

Eepresentatives  from  competing  localities  were  invited  to  address  tbe 
Board,  which  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  PickreU,  on  behalf  of  Decatur: 
Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Lewis,  on  behalf  of  Ottawa ;  Mr.  Whitinjr,  on  be- 
half of  Princeton;  and  Messrs.  MtConnell,  Pirkins  and  Conkling, on 
behalf  of  Springfield. 

Whereupon,  vijsitors  were  requested  to  withdraw  while  the  Boaid 
considered  the  propositions  before  it. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds, 
Board  proceeded  to  a  vote  on  the  question  of  location,  with  the  M- 
lowing  result : 

FIRST  VOTE. 

For  Decatur — Mr.  Kile — 1  vote. 

For  Ottawa — Messrs,  EejTiolds,  Dolton,  Herrington,  Rosenstiel,  lHa- 
lap,  Cobb,  Gillham — 7  votes. 
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For  Springfield — Messrs.  Edmunds,  Fisher,  Goltra,  Webster,  Parker, 
Brown,  Garland — 7  votes. 
Eesolting  in  no  choice ;  whereupon  the  Board  proceeded  to  a 

SECOND  VOTE. 

For  Ottawa — ^Messrs.  Reynolds,  Dolton,  Herrington,  Eosenstiel,  Dun- 
lap,  Cobb,  Gillham — 7  votes. 

For  Springfield — Messrs.  Kile,  Edmunds,  Fisher,  Goltra,  Webster, 
Parker,  Brown,  Garland — 8  votes. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 

The  vote  was^ reconsidered;  whereupon  the  Board  proceeded  to  take 
the 

THIRD  VOTE. 

For  Ottawa — Messrs.  Reynolds,  Dolton,  Herrington,  Rosenstiel,  Dun- 
lap,  Cobb,  Fisher,  Gillham,  Parker,  Brown — 10  votes. 
For  Springfield — Messrs.  Kile,  Edmunds,  Goltra,  Garland — 4  votes. 
For  Decatur — ^Mr.  Webster — 1  vote. 

■ 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 
The  vote  in  favor  of  the  location  of  the  State  Fair  for  1872,  at  Otta- 
wa, was  made  unanimous. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 
Board  adjourned  to  2  o'clock  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

• 

^oard  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 
Resolution  passed  at  Winter  Meeting,  1871,  fixing  time  for  holding 
the  State  Fair  upon  the  last  week  in  September,  was  rescinded. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dolton, 

JBMOJred,  That  the  State  Fair  for  1872  shall  open  September  16,  and  continae  through  the  week. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 

The  President,  Secretary  and  Mr.  Reynolds  were  appointed  a  Com- 
nittee  to  arrange  for  a  die  for  medals,  to  replace  the  one  destroyed  by 
ire  in  Chicago ;  also  to  design  and  procure  a  seal  for  the  State  Board 
if  Agriculture. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 

Board  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  for  consideration  of  the 
^eruium  List.    Mr.  Gillham  in  the  chair. 

After  some  time  8i>ent  in  perfecting  the  Premium  List,  the  Committee 
ysOy  reported  progress,  and  asked  leave  to  sit  again,  and  such  permis- 
Lon  was  granted. 

Adjourned  to  7  o'clock  P.  M. 
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EVENING  SESSION. 

Board  met,  pursaant  to  adjonrnment. 

The  petition  of  W.  M.  Taylor  and  others,  in  reference  to  a  change  of 
Superintendent  for  Glass  B — Horses — was  read,  and, 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Eeynolds, 

Betolved,  That  the  petition  of  W.  M.  Taylor  and  others,  under  conaideration,  aakiag  for  ftdaofei 
the  superintendency  of  Class  B,  does  not  suggest  the  slightest  reason  for  such  change,  and  tbattkii 
Bou-d  has  no  knowledge  whatever  of  any  facts  that  justify  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  ^dnt  ui 
Judicious  administration  of  that  department  by  the  present  Supraintendent. 

The  Board  then  proceeded  to  the  inspection  of  the  Fruits,  Wines  snd 
Vinegars  entered  for  competition,  and  made  awards  as  follows: 

WIKB8. 

Beef  sample  of  Catawba  wine,  vintage  of  1870 :  % 

G.  Morlot,  Basco Silnra^iil. 

Best  sample  of  Concord  wine,  vintage  of  1870 : 

G.  Morlot,  Basco SflTerm«M 

Beat  sample  of  Clinton  wine,  vintage  of  1871 : 

G.  Morlot,  Basco SaTsrmrfi 

Best  sample  of  Herbemont  wine,  vintage  of  1871 : 

G.  Morlot.  Basco SflvfrMW. 

Best  sample  of  Norton  wine : 

H.  Funk,  Bloomington SSkvttmM 

'  CIDBR. 

Best  sample  of  Cider  : 

G.  H.  mUlard,  Brighton SaT«»e«il 

The  entries  of  Apples  and  Pears  were  referred  to  a  special  committee 
of  three,  with  orders  to  report  to-morrow  morning. 

Adjourned  to  9  o'clock  A.  M.  to-morrow. 


Spbinofikld,  Jajyaary  5, 18T»-»  A.M. 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present :  President  Brown,  Ex-President  Kile,  Vice-Presidents  Bey- 
nolds,  Dolton,  Ilerrington,  Itosenstiel,  Edmunds,  Dunlap,  Cobb,  Yif^th 
Goltra,  Gillham,  Webster,  and  Parker,  and  Secretary  Garland. 

Board  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  awards  upon  Fruits,  left  over 
from  last  evening. 

The  Special  Committee  reported,  and  the  report  was  adopted,  as  fal- 
lows: 

Under  the  rule  requiring  all  products  of  the  soil  to  he  entered  in  the  name  of  the  prodaefl^-  v* 
Adams  County  Horticultural  Society,  not  having  produced  the  fruit  exhibited,  cannot  be  slki**"  * 
compete  for  the  premium.  The  first  premium  for  the  best  six  varieties  of  Apples  is  a^tarded  t«^ 
eca  Woods,    Also,  first  premium  for  best  six  varieties  of  Winter  Pears  to  the  same  party. 

The  Committee  reoommend  that  a  silver  medal  be  awarded  to  the  Adama  County  Horticultani  ^ 
ciety  for  the  display  of  Apples  made  by  its  Secretary. 
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Board  again  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Premium  List — ^Mr.  Beynolds  in  the  chair. 

At  12  o'clock  the  Committee  rose,  reported  progress,  and  asked  leave 
to  sit  again ;  and  leave  was  granted. 

Adjourned  to  2  o'clock  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Reports  of  the  Special  Committees  on  Essays  were  received,  and  pre- 
miums awarded,  as  follows : 

**Manii£Mtiireeinmmoi8,"to  JuneaT.  Bwjer,  SpriDgfleld |35  00 

"Manufactareof  Soap,"  to  Jamaa  T.  Dwyer,  Sprlngfleld 80  00 

"  Cnltivatloii  and  Preparation  of  Flax,"  to  James  A.  McConnell,  Springfield 95  00 

"Landscape  Gardening,"  to  W.  C.  Flagg,  Moro 95  00 

PreparationandColtivationof  aFniitFarm,"  toW.  C.  Flagg,  Moro 85  00 

Preparation  and  Cultivation  of  Vegetable  Garden  Seeds, "  to  J.  B.  Root.  Rockford 95  00 

Planting  and  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees,"  to  H.  J.  Donlap,  Champaign 85  00 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 
The  President,  Secf^etary  and  Mr.  Rosenstiel  were  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee to  furnish  a  premium  list  for  Essays  to  be  read  at  the  Winter 
Meeting  of  1873,  with  instructions  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  the 
amount  of  money  heretofore  offered. 

The  Secretary  called  up  the  communication  from  the  Springfield 
Beard  of  Trade,  in  reference  to  furniture  by  it  leased  to  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 
The  President,  Secretary  and  Mr.  Gillham  were  appointed  a  Commit- 
tee to  take  charge  of  the  matter,  with  full  power  to  act  for  the  State 
Board  in  the  premise. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kile, 

Meimivedf  That  the  snm  of  $15  he  appropriated  to  each  memher  of  the  Board  for  Agricultural  period - 
loals  for  the  year  1878. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 

Board  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  Premium  List. 

After  some  time  spent  therein,  the  Committee  rose,  reported  back  the 
Premium  List,  and  asked  to  be  discharged  from  its  further  consider- 
ation. 

The  Premium  List,  as  reported  from  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  was 
adopted,  and  ordered  printed. 

The  Treasurer  8ubmitte(fhis  report  for  1871,  which  was  received' and 
referred  to  the  Auditing  Committee  for  examination. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds, 

Sdsolved,  That  a  field  trial  of  exhibited  plows,  cultivators,  graders,  ditchers  and  oom  harresters  be 
beld  near  the  Fair  Grounds,  on  Tuesday,  the  second  day  of  the  Fair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kile, 
The  Board  adjourned  to  7  o'clock  P.  M. 
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EVENING  SESSION. 

Board  met,  x)urBuant  to  adjoumment. 

The  President  announced  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  as  fol 
lowp : 

Messrs.  Cobb,  Eeynolds,  Hemngton,  Goltra,  Rosenstiel,  and  Kile. 

By  vote  of  the  Board,  the  President  (Mr.  Brown)  was  added  to  the 
Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution  were  adopted. 

Wbbrbas,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  AwardiDg  Committees  to  exercise  great  care  in  makii;  tto* 
awards  upon  thoroughbred  animals,  that  such  animals  be  of  undoubted  pedigree ;  and  wlwresi,  tk 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  not  in  possession  of  the  Herd  Books  of  the  different  breeds  of  Csttk.« 
stud  books  for  Horses,  for  reference  in  case  of  doubt  in  the  premises ;  therefore 

Retolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  requested,  and  is  hereby  authorized,  to  procure,  by  pnrchsworolkr 
wise,  full  and  oomplete  sets  of  the  different  Herd  Books  for  Cattle,  and  of  the  Amcriea  Stsl 
Book. 

On  motion  of  ]Mr.  Gillham, 

A  Committee  of  .three  was  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  of  rwiiect 
to  the  memory  of  Hon.  S.  B.  Chandler,  late  a  member  of  this  Board 

President  appointed  Messrs.  Gillham,  Be^'nolds  and  Webster  said 
Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 

Class  ^*M" — "Lady  Equestrianism,''  was  reinstated  in  the  Preimwn 
LLst,  and  premiums  fixed,  as  follows  :  1st  premium,  $;M)  ;  3d  premium. 
$20;  3d  premium,  $10.  Committee  to  be  appointed  on  the  GrouDds,by 
the  Sui>erintendent  of  Class  B. 

Mr.  Keynolds,  from  Special  Committee,  presented  the  following  report, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted :  • 

The  Committee  who  were  charged  with  the  sad  duty  of  preparing  resolutions  expretsire  <^  the  vxtv^ 
felt  by  the  members  of  this  Board,  in  view  of  the  decease  of  lion.  Samuel  B.  Chandler,  be^;  !«•▼«(* 
report  as  follows: 

Whbkrab,  it  has  oome  to  our  knowledge  that  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Chandler,  of  St  Clair  count>,  htesi 
honored  member  of  this  Board,  has  passed  from  among  us  by  death  ;  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  we  hereby  place  on  the  records  of  the  Board  the  permanent  evidence  of  our  Wi^  *¥ 
preoiation  of  the  purity  of  his  character,  of  his  earnest  devotion  to  the  public  welfare,  andt^hb  a»J 
qualities  of  head  and  heart,  which  endeared  him  to  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  besv^*^ 
with  him  as  fellow  members  of  the  Board.  In  sincerity  of  purpose,  in  kindness  of  heart,  and  in  aUt^ 
constitutes  the  highest  type  of  friend  and  gentleman,  he  had  few  equals  and  no  superior. 

Be»(dved,  That  we  hereby  tender  the  immediate  family  and  relatives  of  the  deceased,  onr  bcsrtfsi 
sympathy  in  their  aflUotion. 

Jlesolved^  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  transmit  to  the  widow  of  deceased  a  voipy  of  ^ 
report. 

B.  B.  GILLHAM, 

C.  W.  WKBSTEK 
JNO.  P.  REYXOLD& 

Adjourned  to  9  A.  M.,  to-morrow. 
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SPBiNoyncLD,  January  6, 1812—9  A.  M. 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
President  Brown  in  the  chair. 

Present:    Vice-Presidents  Dolton,  Herrington,  Rosenstiel,  Dunlap, 
Cobb,  Fisher,  Webster,  (:!illham,  Parker,  and  Secretary  Garland. 

The  Auditing  Committee  presented  the  following  report,  which  was 
adopted : 

We,  your  Committee,  appointed  to  examine  the  bookji,  vouchers  and  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  tbia 
Board,  beg  leave  to  report  that  we  have  attended  to  that  duty,  and  find  the  report  of  the  Treasurer 

C.  H.  KOSENSTIEL, 
A.  J.  DUKLAP, 

Aiuiiting  Oormnittee. 

The  Committee  to  visit  and  report  on  Farms,  reported  as  follows : 

Your  Committee  to  visit  Farms,  under  the  impression  (given  at  the  last  Winter  meeting)  that  the 

tabors  of  the  Committee  in  such  examinations  would  not  be  required  until  1672  ;  and  not  having  been 

notified  that  an  examination  was  to  be  made,  (except  that  the  notice  was,  as  we  supposed,  erroneously 

pnblidhed  in  the  Premium  List  for  1871)  we  give  these  explanatory  reasons  why  we  do  not  report  as 

M>ntemplated  in  the  Catalogue  of  1871. 

JAMES  HERRINGTON, 

S-  D.  FISHER, 

Committee. 

Reix)rt  received  and  adopted,  and  matter  laid  over  till  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Webster, 

Tlie  Auditing  Committee  was  empowered  to  procuie  tickets  and  other 
Jrinting  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  their  office. 

The  request  of  IVIr.  James  A.  Perry,  to  be  allowed  to  offer  special  pre- 

niums  on  Colts  sired  bv  the  stallions  "Mastodon"  and  "Duke  d'  Chartres'* 

vas  read,  and. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Parker, 

Laid  on  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillliam, 

Board  adjourned,  sitie  die. 

D.  A.  BROWN, 

President 
A.  M.  Gabland, 

Secretary, 
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Cliftos  Houbb,  Ottawa.  SepL  17—7  edotkP.M. 

Board  met  on  call  of  the  President. 

Superintendents  of  Cattle  and  Ilorses  reported,  showing  thatbusinsg 
was  completed  according  to  prograui:ne  for  second  day. 

Mr.,  Herrington  reported  497  sheep  in  the  pens,  and  more  peas  woqM 
be  required. 

Mr.  Edmunds  reported  field  implements  somewhat  behind  m  arrange- 
ment, on  account  of  delays  of  trains. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds, 

Ordered  that  announcement  be  made  that  iinplement  trial  ia  traafcy 
ground  be  helii  on  Fiiday,  and  that  parties  be  furnished  with  retnii 
checks  when  passing  out  the  gates. 

Mr.  Dolton  reported  that  there  would  not  be  room  sufiicient  for  a3 
articles  that  were  expected  in  Class  H. 

Mr.  Webster  reported  Class  K  well  filled  and  ready  for  visitors. 

Mr.  Gillham,  General  Superintendent,  stated  that  stalls  would  need  to 
be  built  tor  any  additional  stock  that  comes  upon  the  grounds.  Ar- 
rangements  for  supplying  water  at  different  points  were  about  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  Vittum  reported  the  hogpens  all  filled  and  additional  one* needed 
— ^with  three  car  loads  of  hogs  to  be  here  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Edmunds  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  permits  to  pa»  the 
gates,  for  the  accoinmodation  of  exhibitors. 

Mr.  Dolton  moved^  that  the  superintendents  of  the  several  depan- 
ments  be  authorized  to  issue  passes  to  all  exhibitors  who  may  purchase 
tickets  for  every  day  of  the  Fair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Herrington, 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Dolton  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Herrington  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

Whersah,  The  nieal3  furnished  at  the  eating  house  on  the  Fair  Grounds  are  entiielj  imsiti«fiK*f<7 
to  the  public,  and  not  such  as  contemplated  by  the  cuntract ;  thereforei, 

Henolved,  That  the  General  Suporintoudent  be  authorized  to  take  such  measures  in  the  pKBU*'"' 
maj  be  necessary  to  correct  the  evil  complained  of,  and  to  protect  the  pubUc  against  imposiuoa* 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kile, 
Adjourned  to  meet  on  call  of  President  Brown. 


Fair  GaocxDa,  Ottawa.  Sept.  18,  ^^ 

At  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  pursuant  to  law  and  public  notice,  the  Conveot** 
of  Delegates  from  County  Agricultural  Boards  met  for  the  election » 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  years  1873  and  1^'^ 
at  the  Secretary's  office,  on  the  Fair  Grounds. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  D.  A.  Brown. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Flagg, 
The  Chair  appointed  the  following  Committee  on  Credentials : 
Messrs.  W.  C.  Flagg,  of  Madison  ;  A.  M.  nerrington,  of  Kane ;  Stephen 

Dunlap,  of  Morgan ;  George  W.  Stone,  of  Bureau,  and  T.  S.  Benton,  of 

Union. 
After  examination  of  credentials,  the  Committee  reported  as  follows : 

BXL'OBT  or  COHMITTEB  ON  CRBDBNTIALB. 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  respectfully  report :  That  they  find  the  County  Agricultaral  Boards 
of  Adama,  Boone,  Bureau,  Carroll,  Champaign,  Christian,  DeKalb,  DeWitt,  DoPage,  Edgar,  Edwards, 
Franlclin,  Fulton,  Grundy,  Hancock,  Henderson,  Henry.  Iroquois,  Jefferson,  Jertey.  Jo  Daviess,  Kane, 
Kaakak<^  Kendall,  Knox,  Lake,  LaSallo,  Lee,  Logan,  Macon,  Madison,  MarshtUl,  McHenry,  McLean,  Me- 
■ard,  Mercer,  Montgomery',  Morgan,  Peoria,  Putnam,  Rook  Island,  Stark,  Stephenson,  Tazewell,  Union' 
Wabash,  Warren,  Whiteside,  Will,  Winnebago  and  Woodford,  or  fifty  counties,  properly  represented 
bj  deleirates  without  contest. 

Two  organizations  from  the  county  of  Ford  claimed  representation.  Your  Committee  decide  that  the 
elder  organiration.  located  at  Faxton,  is  entitled,  under  the  law,  and  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
eoltnrp,  to  the  delegation.  ■ 

RepnMtentatives  of  two  agricultural  organizations  of  Cook  county  are  present,  but  do  not  claim,  nor 
are  they  entitled  to  representation,  as  they  have  organized  a  County  Board. 

In  the  counties  of  Lawrence  and  Livingston  County  Boai'ds  have  been  organized,  but  they  have  not 
duly  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  as  prescribed  by  its  by-laws,  and  aro 
not  entitled  to  representation.  ^ 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  C.  FLAGG, 
A.  M.  HERRINGTON. 
STEPHEN  DUNLAP, 
CHAS.  F.  BONTIN, 
GEO.  W.  STONE, 

Tlie  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted. 
The  follo^i-ing  is  the  list  of  delegates : 

Adams  County  Board K.  K.  Jones,  W.  D.  Perry,  T.  Butterworth. 

Boone  "          W.  H.  Munn,  Rob't  Williams,  L  V.  Draper. 

Bareaa  '  *  Jos.  Morrison,  J.  H.  Elliott.  Geo.  W.  Stone. 

Carroll  "  John  R.  Shelby,  S.  T.  Estabrook,  Sam'l  PrestoB. 

diampaign  "  H.  J.  Dnnlap,  Wiley  J.  Buckles,  M.  L.  Dunlap. 

Cbristian  *  *           James  M.  Simpson. 

I>eKa]b  "          Samuel  Allen,  W.  L.  T.  Jones,  Bsekiel  Nobles. 

DeWitt  '•  John  A- Pbaris. 

DtiPage  '*  Lewis  Ellsworth,  A.  Kershaw,  Daniel  Dunham. 

Ed;?ar  •*  William  Kile. 

Kdvrards  **  Philander  Gould. 

Ford  •*  Calvin  H.  Frew, 

fYanklin  "  Carroll  Moore,  Fayette  Ray,  B.  E.  Webster. 

Fulton  "  C.  T.  Hoald,  S.  P.  Cummings. 

Gnmdy  "  Aaron  Harford,  Seneca  Tupper.  Otis  Baker. 

Hancock  •*  J,  F,  Cherry,  W.  C.  Williams,  H,  C.  Hooker. 

Henderson  **  Andrew  McDongal. 

Henry  *  *  Royce  Allen,  Austin  Sykea,  P.  H.  Beveridge. 

Irt>quols  '*  Isaac  W.  Wilson,  W.  H.  Mann. 

Jeflterson  **  John  McConnell. 

Jersey  "  David  E.  Beatty  John  W.  Phillips,  L.  L.  Kirby. 

JoXMTless  "  Ralph  S.  Mon4s,  Richard  Barrett. 

"  A.M.  Herrington,  Geo.  W.  Rnnwick, P.  J.  Bnrchall 

'*  Dan.  C.  Taylor,  Chas.  B.  Foster,  H.  B.  Shoeman. 

KeudaU  "  G.  M.  HoUenback,  J.  A.  Godard.  Dewltt  C.  Beck. 
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LaSalle 

Loe 

Logan 

Macon 

Madison 

Marshall 

McHenry 

McLean 

Menard 

M-ercer 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Feoria 

Putnam 

Iluck  Inland 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Stark 

Stephenson 

Tazewell 

Union 

Wabash 

Warren 

Whiteside 

Will 

Winnebago 

Woodford 


<  I 


I  { 


1 1 


. .  .G.  W.  Armstrong,  J.  R.  Sharer,  C.  H.  Qrees, 
. .  .Charles  Gardner,  Abuah  Powers,  H.  J.  Noble. 
...John  H.Bali. 

. .  .J.  H.  mckrell,  J.  C.  Lake,  Jno.  O.  Taylnr. 
...W.  C.  Flagg,  p,  B.  Glllham.  J.  C.  Moore. 

Geo.  Whitman,  Geo.  Moulton. 

J.  S.  Rogers. 

John  Kelley. 

. . . .  J.  G.  Strodtman,  J.  W.  Judy,  H.  H.  MaiMi 

— Graham  Lee. 

. . . .  Wm.  A.  Young,  P.  B.  Opdyke,  W.  H.  Brf  ▼«. 

John  Potts,  Peter  Roberts,  Stephen  DanUp. 

. .. .P.  O.  Warner,  Jacob  Littleton,  O.  C.  Psmtlaj. 

Joel  Hopkins,  Jas.  E.  Blake,  John  Swanej. 

. . .  .Goo.  H.  Dixon,  C.  Laughlin,  S.  F.  Haruusn. 
....Geo.  M.  Caldwell,  B©nj.  Brown,  N.  Divelbua 

John  C.  Scrips,  L.  D.  Erwin,  P.  H.  Walker. 

....Andrew  Oliver,  H-  M.  Hall,  Henry  ColirflL 
. . . .L.  K.  Soofleld,  J.  M.  Bechtel,  J.  &  Taggul 

Jas.  W.  Robinson.- 

Thos.  F.  Ronton. 

S.  Seilor,  Jeremiah  Fox,  Daniel  E.  Tnmer. 

Samuel  Douglass,  John  B.  Meginnis. 

John  F.  Coo,  Ralph  Sage. 

...L.  E.  Dillman,  W.  T.  Nelson.  W.  E.  Henrr. 
...S.  M.  Church,  G.  H.  Massmer,  Qeo.  S.  HsskelL 
. . .  .Jas.  Piper,  M.  W.  Wilson,  Jas.  A.  Hammen. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Dunlap,  of  Clianipaign,  delegates  from  coantj 
boards  not  fully  represented  were  allowed  to  cast  the  full  Tote  to  which 
their  boards  were  entitled. 

The  Convention  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  oflScers,  with  ihe 
following  result : 


Prt^idcnt 

Vice-Presidents — 1st  Disti 

3d 
3d 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 
10th 
11th 
12th 
IJth 
14th 
15th 
16th 
17th 


let. 


« t 
i  I 
1 1 
1 1 


t  < 

<  I 
i  ( 

<  ( 
1 1 


1 1 


1 1 
« I 


1 1 


1 1 


I  < 


mth 


.  JoHX  P.  Reynolds Cook  (V 

.Lewis  Ellsworth DuPagt  O. 

H.  D.  J£meey Cook  0». 

.Jonathan  Periam Om>*  0*. 

.James  Hbrkinoton Kant  (V. 

.C.  H.  Robsn8TF.il SteplmtM  (^ 

.Geoeor  W.  Stone BvnnC*. 

Cuableb  Snoad irai  Oa. 

EmoeyCobb KmktbnCt^ 

A.J.  Dunlap Knm  (^ 

.  Samuel  DoutiLASs Wmtf  ft. 

K.  K.  Jones AdamtC^ 

M.  C.  GoLTBA .\ Mvrgm  ft 

S.  D.  Fisher J^v""  ft- 

John  G.  Taylor Maf^  (V 

WiLUAM  KiiJi Ed^r  (V. 

W.  H.  RussELi - Jfon^ft- 

D.  B.  GiLLHAM JTodifflS  ft 

D.T.  Parker Alamkr  (^■ 

John  Landiuoan EdwaHtO^ 


19th 

Whereupon,  the  Convention  adjourned  sine  die. 
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CUFTON  Hotel,  Ottawa,  September  19,  1873—7  P.  M. 

Board  met  on  call  of  the  President. 

All  departments  were  reported  as  up  to  the  progAmme  with  their 
business,  awarding  committees  through  with  their  examination,  and 
l)ooks  returned  to  the  Secretary. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Webster, 

Ordered,  That  exMbiton  be  allowed  to  move  stock  and  articles  ttom  the  Groimds  at  4  o'clock  Friday 
ifternoon. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham,  ^ 

Eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  was  fixed  as  the  hour  for  trial  of 
Parvin's  steam  plow,  and  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  have  printed 
and  distributed  1,000  programmes  for  the  day's  proceedings. 

Mr.  Merrill  asked  for  a  special  committee  to  test  the  Corn  Harvester 
Rxhibited  by  him. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wrbster, 

The  matter  was  referred  to  Dr.  Kile,  as  such  committee. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  issue  checks  for  premiums  at  two 
o^clock  on  Friday  afternoon. 

Whereupon  the  Board  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Presi- 
lent. 


CUFTON  HOTKL,  OTTAWA,  September  20,  1873—7  P.  M. 

Board  met  on  call  of  the  President. 

The  bond  of  the  La  Salle  County  Agricultural  Board  was  referred  to 
iie  President,  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  to  be  held  or  surrendered  at 
iheir  discretion. 

On  motion,  further  action  in  the  matter  of  the  trial  of  the  steam  plow- 
ng  machine  and  motor,  exhibited  by  R.  C.  Parvin,  was  postponed  to 
he  January  meeting  of  the  Board. 

Adjourned. 


Agricultural  BooMfl,  Sprinopibld,  Jemuary  7,  1873—3  P.  M. 

Board  met  in  regular  annual  session. 

Present:  President  Brown,  Vice-Presidents  Dolton,  Herrington,  Ed- 
aunds,  Fisher,  Goltra,  Webster,  Gillham,  and  Secretary  Garland. 

Minutes  of  meetings  held  during  the  State  Fair  at  Ottawa  were  read 
nd  approved. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 

Mr.  Collier,  of  Ford  county,  was  permitted  to  explain  the  matter  of 
Tievance  in  the  case  of  the  com]3eting  agricultural  organizations  in 
hat  county. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Herrington, 
The  subject  was  referred  to  a  special  committee.    The  President  ap 
pointed  as  such  «ommittee  Messrs.  Edmunds,  Dolton  and  Gillham. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds, 
The  Secretary  was  directed  to  telegraph  to  the  Secretary  of  theAg 
ricultural  Board  at  Paxton  to  meet  the  Committee  of  the  State  Board 
on  Thursday  next,  9th  proximo. 

Mr.  Edmunds,  from  the  special  committ^  to  look  after  the  interesii 
of  this  Board  in  the  matter  of  the  suit  of  Jas.  W.  Singleton,  reportwl 
that  the  trial  had  again  been  postponed  at  request  of  the  plaiotifi^  and 
recommended  that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  the  employment  of 
counsel. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Webster, 

Seiolved,  That  thU  Board  appropriate  $100  forcoimael  fees  in  the  suit  now  pending  in  the  Idnt 
County  Court  against  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  that  Judge  Geox^e  Bdmnnds  be  retiiBt'  u 
attorney  in  charge  of  the  ease. 

Mr.  Edmunds  made  a  written  report  as  delegate  to  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Convention  at  Washington  City. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 
Tlie  report  was  received,  and  ordered  spread  on  the  journal  of  Boaitl 

REPORT  OF  MR.  EDMUNDS. 

To  the  nUnoit  State  Board  qf  Agriculture: 

The  undersigned,  one  of  the  delegates  appointed  by  your  Board  to  attend  a  Conyention  at  Wtfknr 
ton,  D.  C,  called  by  the  CommiseionorB  ,of  Agriculture,  respectfully  submits  the  foDtwiag  Rf^- 
That  he  attendcKl  said  Convention ;  "was  present  during  its  entire  session ;  that  his  coUesgaCk  Jota'* 
Reynolds,  was  not  present;  that  he  regretted  the  absence  of  Mr.  R.,  and  felt  the  want  of  his  eoa*! 
upon  several  propositions  before  the  Convention,  but  being  unaided,  he  acted  by  the  best  hgbtiiltkf 
time  before  him. 

The  undersigned  requests,  that  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  in  nukking  a  true  and  tiithfal  t^ftti 
he  feels  bound  to  say  that  In  his  opinion  the  Convention  was  not  called  in  the  intorast  oi  Agricslttft 
but  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Agricultural  Colleges,  and  to  bring  before  Congress,  ss  iarstF^ 
ble,  the  indorsement  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  country  in  an  effort  on  thepartof  theeollefsi  Um^^ 
farther  vast  appropriations  for  the  use  of  the  Colleges  and  the  Department  of  Agricnltare ;  tha!  it  «■ 
no  part  of  the  objects  of  the  call  to  promote  the  general  interests  of  Agriculture,  except  so  &r  »  ^ 
might  bo  learned  through  the  Colleges. 

The  Convention  was  composed  of  about  two  delegates  from  Colleges  to  one  from  Agrienlton!  SMi** 
ties,  and  in  the  management  of  the  Convention,  seemed  as  though  the  only  use  the  Convntioa  ba^  ^ 
practical  Agriculturists  was  t-o  procure  their  indorsement  to  farther  schemes  of  ihcijCoQegea. 

I  do  not  desire  to  bo  understood  as  In  any  form  opposing  the  Colleges  in  their  legitimate  wrt.  Nt  I 
do  object  to  the  turkey  being  all  on  the  College  side.  If  it  is  intended  to  advance  tiie  intersftt  sf  AfR- 
oulture,  let  us  at  least  have  one  eye  to  the  practical  workings  of  the  machine,  and  not  ekst  th* 
entirely  to  that  practical  Agriculture  which  is  pure  and  pecuniary  advantage,  but  hare  then  ^^ 
open  to  that  class  of  Experimental  Agricnltare  that  produces  one  dollar  at  the  cost  of  fire.  I  ^ 
further  regret  that,  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  of  the  ConvenUon,  it  seemed  to  me  BtceHB?-  ^ 
placing  myself,  and  through  me,  your  Board,  in  a  correct  position  upon  two  propoaitians  Mm  ^ 
Convention,  to  oppose  certain  propositions  favored  by  our  friend  Gregory,  of  the  IlIiiKna  Ib^*"* 
College. 

A  Committee  on  Business  was  appointed  and  made  a  report,  and  amcmg  other  thinp^ 
Congress  to  appropriate  one  million  of  acres  of  land  to  each  State  for  the  use  of  Agricultaial 
and  that  the  Colleges  be  authorized  to  eelect  and  hold  such  lands,  etc.;  upon  which  a  debate  «*• 
I  proposed,  as  a  substitute,  two  resolutions,  one  declaring  that  the  true  intent  and  p«Uej  ^  ^ 
try  was  to  educate  and  elevate  the  masses ;  and  the  second,  referring  to  House  BUI  Ko.  IMl 

ending  before  the  Senate,  (a  printed  copy  of  which  I  sent  up  with  the  readutiooa,  and 
therewith)  and  recommending  its  passage. 
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Th»t  bin,  it  will  be  seen,  dedicates  tbe  public  lands  to  the  purposes  of  nniversal  edacation,  except  so 
hv  as  needed  for  preemption,  homesteads,  and  soldiers'  boimties,  and  fixing  that  the  first  year  fiifty  per 
ceot.,  and  forerer  after  ten  per  cent,  should  bo  paid  for  education  of  teachers.  That  bill  did  not  please 
the  Committee;  they  wanted  one-third  for  the  use  of  the  Colleges,  to  educate  teachers,  etc.;  one-third 
to  Nornial  schools,  and  vrere  williug— after  taking  out  the  millions  of  acres  to  each  State  asked  for  by 
the  Colleges  by  the  report — that  the  balance  should  go  to  general  educational  purposes. 

It  ycM  apparent  that  Bill  1043  was  the  favorite. 

Several  amendments  were  proposed,  and  one  to  commit;  then  the  previous  question  was  ordered,  and 
the  President  of  the  Convention,  instead  of  putting  the  questions  upon  the  propositions  in  their  in- 
verse order,  put  the  first  question  upon  the  adoption  of  the  report.  (No  doubt  by  doing  so  he  thought 
tocaJT}  the  report,  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken.)  The  motion  to  adopt  the  report  was  lost,  and  the 
Chair  decided  that  that  vote  disposed  of  the  whole  question,  (clearly  an  erroneous  ruling,)  but  with 
which  I  was  content,  inasmuch  as  it  fully  disposed  of  the  report  recommending  the  1, 000, 000  acres  to 
each  State  for  use  of  Colleges. 

A  Select  Committee  of  five  had  been.appointed  upon  Military  Education  in  Colleges,  from  which 
Committee,  as  its  Chairman,  Mr.  Gregory  reported  and  asked  that  the  Convention  recommend  to  Con- 
Crese  the  endowment  of  several  professorships  in  the  Agricultural  Colleges — (I  think  five  in  each  Col- 
lege)-^ne  on  Military-  Tactics. 

I  moved  to  lay  the  report  on  the  table,  which,  after  considerable  debate,  was  done. 

The  Convention  recommended  increase  in  salary  of  the  Commissioner ;  the  further  appropriation  for 
Seeds,  etc. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Morrill,  Senator  from  Vermont,  Congress  was  requested  to  provide  that  an  oflScer 
Bf  the  regular  army  br;  detailed  as  Professor  of  Military  Tactics  in  each  Agricultural  College.  There 
iras  no  debate  upon  this  proposition ;  but  feeling  that  we  had  enough  of  the  regular  army  when  they 
i^ero  at  their  legitimate  duties,  and  that  we  did  nut  need  them  to  advance  Agricultural  interests,  I 
roted  against  the  proposition.    It  was,  however,  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

Ko  recommendations  were  made  of  Experimental  Farms,  but  the  translation  of  the  reports  of  the 
German  Experimental  Stations  was  recommended.    Vote  was  close  on  this  proposition. 

A  Committee  of  six  was  appointed  to  lobby  Congress  upon  sundry  subjects,  to  which  the  resolutions 

proposed  hj  me  in  relation  to  education  and  elevation  of  the  masses,  and  to  said  Bill  1043,  was  referred, 

irith  instructions  to  act  

Respectfully  submitted,  G-.  EDMUNDS,  Jb. 

By  request,  the  Committee  on  Farms  were  allowed  further  time  in 
irhich  to  report, 
Mr.  Edmunds  offered  the  following: 

Orderedj  That  no  premium  of  gold  medal  be  awarded  toParvin's  Steam  Motor,  exhibited  at  the  late 
Kate  Fair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dolton,  made  special  order  for  to-morrow  at  two 
»'clock. 

A  communication  from  J.  E.  Letts,  in  reference  to  a  balance  claimed 
«  his  due  on  premium  at  State  Fair  of  1861,  was  read,  and. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 
Laid  on  the  table. 

The  application  of  Messrs.  Connel  and  Sturgeon,  of  ]N"ewark,  O.,  for  a 
inplicate  of  the  medal  awarded  at  last  State  Fair,  was  read,  and, 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Kile, 
The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  issue  a  duplicate  medal  with  correc- 
ed  inscription,  upon  return  of  the  first  one — ^the  petitioners  paying  the 
ifference  in  cost. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 
The  Miscellaneous  List  was  taken  up  and  disposed  of  as  minuted  in 
Jntry  Books. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kile, 
Adjourned  to  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  to-morrow. 
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Sprdigfisu),  JoMury  8, 1321 

Board  met  at  9  o'clock  A.  M. 

Present :  President  Brown,  Ex-President  Kile,  Vice-Presidents  Rey- 
nolds, Dolton,  Herrington,  Edmunds,  Dunlap,  Fisher,  Goltra,  Webster, 
Gillham,  and  Secretary  Garland. 

Minutes  of  yesterday's  proceedings  were  rea-d  and  approved. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 

The  communication  and  essays  of  Bruno  Garsel,  were  referred  to  i 
special  committee. 

The  President  appointed  as  such  committee  Messrs.  Goltra,  BeynoMs, 
and  Garland. 

On  motion  of  Gillham, 

Essays  offered  in  competition  for  premiums,  were  referred  to  special 
committees,  as  follows : 

Ussay  on  Corn — Messrs.  Webster,  Kile,  and  Dolton. 

Essay  on  Wheat — Messrs.  Gillham,  Fisher,  and  Dunlap. 

Essay  on  Apples — Messrs.  Garland,  Dolton,  and  Gillham. 

Essay  on  Peaches — ^Messrs.  Dolton,  Dunlap,  and  Garland. 

Essay  on  Preparation  of  Sails — Messrs.  Kile,  Herrington,  and  Fisber. 

History  of  Short  Horns  in  Illinois — Messrs.  Reynolds,  Danism,  and 
Goltra. 

Essay  on  Road  Making — ^Messrs.  Herrington,  Goltra  and  Garland. 

Adjourned  to  2:30  o'clock  P.  M. 

.      .  "  AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 
John  G.  Taylor,  Esq.,  was  invited  to  a  seat  with  the  Board,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Scott,  from  the  7th  district. 

The  special  order  for  two  o'clock,  being  the  motion  in  reference  totlw 
Parvin  Steam  Motor,  coming  up, 

Mr.  Edmunds,  by  unanimous  consent,  offered  the  following  as  »  sn^ 
stitute  for  his  motion  of  yesterday : 

Resolved,  That  while  we  were  highly  pleased  with  the  principle  of  the  Panrin  Steaa  Motor.  T^ 
the  machine  on  exhibition  was  in  such  an  imperfeot  condition  that  the  Board  caimot  reooHBMaA  it  f 
general  nse,  or  award  it  a  Grand  Gold  Medal. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Edmunds  was  adopted :  Ayes  8,  nays  4. 

Those  voting  in  the  aflSrmative  are  Messrs.  Kile,  HerringtoD,  Ed- 
munds, Fisher,  Goltra,  Webster,  Gillham,  and  Brown — 8. 

Those  voting  in  the  negative  are  Messrs.  lieynolds,  Dolton,  Dual* 
and  Garland — L 
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Upon  consent  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Hendrickson,  of  the  T.,W.  &  W.  R.  R., 
called  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  harbor  of  Toledo,  as  an 
outlet  for  the  grain  of  Illinois,  and  urged  the  necessity  for  improving  the 
same,  at  the  public  exx>ense. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 

The  subject  introduced  and  the  form  of  petition  presented  by  Mr. 
Hendrickson,  were  referred  to  a  Special  Committee. 

The  President  appointed  as  such  Committee  Messrs.  Goltra,  Edmunds, 
and  Fisher. 

By  vote  of  the  Board,  the  President  (Mr.  Brown)  was  added  to  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  Webster,  firom  the  Special  Committee  to  examine  and  report  upon 
competing  essays  on  Com,  made  a  report  recommending  that  the  pre- 
mium be  awarded  to  W.  C.  Flagg,  of  Moro,  Illinois. 

Report  adopted. 

Mr.  Dolton,  from  the  Special  Committee  to  examine  and  report  upon 
competing  essays  on  the  Growing  and  Marketing  of  Peaches,  reported, 
recommending  that  the  premium  be  awarded  to  W.  C.  Flagg,  of  Moro, 
niinois. 

Report  adopted. 

Mr.  GiUham,  from  the  Special  Committee  to  examine  and  report  upon 
Bomxieting  essays  on  Wheat,  reported,  recommending  that  the  premium 
be  awarded  to  W.  C.  Flagg,  Moro,  Illinois. 

Report  adopted. 

Mr.  Garland,  from  the  Special  Committee  to  examine  and  report  upon 
competing  essays  on  the  Cultivation  and  Management  of  an  Apple  Or- 
chard, rex>orte(i,  recommending  that  the  premium  be  awarded  to  Albert 
Ouulap,  of  Champaign,  Illinois. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 

The  reading  of  the  essay  of  Mr.  Dunlap  was  ordered. 

Whereupon,  the  Board,  by  vote,  decided  not  to  adopt  the  report  oi 
he  Committee. 

Mr-  Kile,  from  the  Spec^ial  Committee  to  examine  and  report  upon 
omx)etiug  essays  on  the  Preparation  of  Soils,  reported,  re<5ommendiug 
hat  the  premium  be  awarded  to  T.  J.  Burrill,  Of  Urbana,  Illinois. 

Import  adopted. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  from  the  Special  Committee  to  examine  and  report  up- 
D  the  History  of  Short  Horns  in  Illinois,  reported,  recommending  that 
he  premium  be  awarded  to  J.  T.  Dwyer,  of  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Report  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham,  t 

The  examination  of  Fruits,Wines,  etc.,  was  made  the  special  order  for 
>inoiTow  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 

Adjourned  to  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  tomorrow. 
Vol.  11—74 
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Thursday,  Januofy  9,  isn-i.  Jf 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present :  President  Brown,  Ex-President  Kile,  Vice-Presidents  Rey- 
nolds, Dolton,  Ilerrington,  Edmunds,  Dunlap,  (3obb,  Scott,  Fisher^  Gol 
Ira,  Webster,  Gillhaui,  and  Secretary  Garland. 

Minutes  of  yesterday's  session  were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Goltra,  from  the  Special  Committee  to  consider  the  subject  soN 
niitted  by  Mr.  Ilondrickson  on  yesterday,  I'eportetl  a«  follows : 

Toar  Committee,  to  whom  wsa  referred  the  pApera  pertaining  to  the  improvement  of  the  birbvti 

Toledo,  Ohio,  beg  leave  to  report  that  tliey  have  had  the  same  under  couaideratian,  aDd,fir«isttf 

information  not  dow  to  be  obtained,  and  neciwsary,  aa  your  Committee  think,  to  a  correct  ^SMwmmM 

the  subject  aubmitted,  aak  leave  to  postpone  their  report  until  auch  information  ia  placed  iv  thairf» 

aesaion. 

M.  C.  GOLTRA, 

S.  D.  FISHER, 

G.  EDMUNDS.  Jr., 

D.  A.  BROWN, 

Commitln/. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted. 

The  President  laid  before  the  Board  the  following  eommunicatioD 
from  Vice-President  C.  H.  Eosenstiel : 

Fbbrport,  III.,  January  61  li*'^ 
Pruident  and  Membtrt  of  the  llHnoi*  State  Board  of  AgrieuUure: 

1  am  aoiry  to  inform  yon  that  I  will  be  unable  to  meet  with  you  thla  week.  It  ia  the  first  tiaia 
twelve  years,  but  my  attention  ia  needed  in  the  sugar  factory.  Our  efforta  have  beea  richly  tnnd 
with  good  results  within  the  last  week,  or  since  I  disclntrged  the  first  foreman  and  got  another.  V# 
have  established  the  fact  that  as  good  sugar  cau  be  made  in  the  State  of  niinoin  as  can  be  msdr  is  ^ 
world.    I  will  send  you  a  sample,  that  you  may  be  satisfied  yourselves. 

As  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  for  the  State  of  niinoia.  in  Ms^^ 

to  perfection  machinery,  stock,  etc.,  I  sincerely  hope  yoa  will  try  to  advance  the  mannfaetnreof  birt 

sugar  also,  in  our  State.    As  some  States  have  already  paasedJaws  exempting  beet-augar  ftctonsa' 

necessary  grounds  ttam  taxation  for  ten  years,  and  have  also  appropriated  large  anmsof  moDCT,  I  tef* 

a  similar  policy  will  be  pursued  in  this  State.     If  Illinois  becomes  able  to  supply  hcnelf  vitk  aO  tki 

sugar  she  consumes,  what  a  saving  it  will  be,  when  we  have  the  soil,  the  dimmt*,  the  coal,  sad  ike  hktf 

to  manufacture.  ' 

Respectfully, 

C.  H.  BOSKXSMl 

Mr.  Dolton  moved  that  the  communication  be  referred  to  a  sp«i>^ 
committee. 

The  motion  was  lost. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham,  * 

The  communication  was  ordered  to  be  spread  upon  the  minuter,  asd 
referred  to  the  incoming  Boaixl. 

Mr.  Goltra  offered  the  following,  which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

In  accordance  with  an  estAblished  custom  of  the  Board,  it  ia  hereby 

Befolved,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  be  presented  to  theretizifig^*' 
dent— Hon.  David  A.  Brown—aa  a  fitting  tribute  of  our  appreciation  of  his  services  ass  prHi^ 
officer,  and  of  our  esteem  for  him  as  a  fHend  and  gentleman. 

The  Preftident  pro  tern,  appointed  as  the  Committee  Messrs.  Gohrk 
.Gillham,  and  Cobb. 
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On  motioii  of  ^Ir.  Reynolds, 

The  vote  refusing  to  award  a  premium  to  the  essay  on  Apples,  by 
Albert  Dunlap,  was  reconsidered. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  again  coming  up,  it  was  adopted :  Ayes 
8,  nays  4. 

Those  voting  in  the  affirmative  are,  Messrs.  Reynolds,  Dolton,  Dunlap, 
Cobb,  Scott,  Webster,  Brown,  Garland — 8. 

Those  voting  in  the  negative  are,  Messrs.  Kile,  Edmunds,  Goltxa, 
Gillham — 4. 

The  si)e€ial  order  coming  up,  the  Board  proceeded  to  the  examination 
of  Fruits,  Wines,  etc. 

At  12  o'clock,  noon,  adjourned  to  2  P.  M. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  specia^  order,  being  the  matter  of  contest  between  the  Agricultu- 
ral organizations  in  Foiti  county,  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Edmunds,  from  the  Special  Committee,  made  a  verbal  report. 

By  permissioi],  Mr.  Frew,  on  behalf  of  the  Paxton  organization,  and. 
Mr.  Walcott,  on  l)ehalf  of  the  Gibson  City  organization,  made  argu- 
ments before  the  Board,  after  which 

The  Committee  thereupon  reported  in  writing,  viz : 

To  the  State  Board  qf  Agriculture : 

Yoar  Committee,  to  whom  waA  referred  the  contest  between  the  orgauizatioos  in  Ford  connty. 
elaimint;  to  be  the  '•  County  Ajnicnltnml  BoattI  "  of  Ford  connty,  respectfully  report  that  they  have 
had  the  matter  under  conmderatiou  and  find  the  following  facta: 

lat.  That  on  the  8th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1872,  a  certiftcate  waa  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  thia 
Board,  of  the  pmcoedinga  of  a  meeting  of  cittxens  of  Ford  connty,  held  at  Gibson  City,  on  the  6th  day 
of  February.  A.  D.  1872.  for  the  purpoee  of  organialng  a  County  Agricultural  Board  for  said  county,  at 
which  a  President,  a  Vice  PreHidcnt,  a  Secretary,  and  nine  pireetors  were  elected. 

M.  That  on  the  VJth  day  of  July,  A.  I).  1872,  a  certificate,  waa  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  this 
Bnard.  purporting  to  be  a  "o<>pyof  the  amended  Constitution  of  the  County  Agricultuml  Board," 
■dopifMl  April  6,  1872,  an  n»-organized  under  the  Act  of  tho  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
(pprovnd  April  15,  1871,  the  first  section  of  which  provides  that  the  name  of  the  association  shall  be 
the  "  Ford  County  Agricultuml,  Horticultural  and  Mechanical  Boani,*'  inst^-^ad  of  "The  Fonl  County 
&,|nicultnnil  Board,'*  as  provided  by  law  and  tho  by-laws  of  this  Board. 

3d.  That  from  a  letter  signeil  by  <;.  H.  Frew,  dated  Paxton.  HI.,  May  8,  1H72,  to  the  Secretary  of  this 
BoMTfl.  and  now  on  tile,  it  appi<ar9  that  in  the  fall  of  1871,  the  citizens  of  Paxton,  in  said  county,  organ- 
ae«l  au  Agricultural  S(K-iuty,  but  no  evidence  of  its  orgauiKation  is  furnished  or  name  of  society  given. 

4th.  That  on  S(>pU>mber  :kl,  1H72,  John  J.  Simons,  as  Secrotary  Ford  County  Agricultural  Board, 
nuMinitted  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Board  a  certiti<*ate  that  Calvin  H.  Frew  had  been  duly  appointed 
m  delc*sat4)  to  represent  the  Ford  County  Agricultuml  Board  at  the  election  of  1H72. 

ThiA  certificate  is  fnmi  the  said  orgiuiizatiou  at  Paxton,  and  in  the  second  pamgroph  in  this  report 
aentioiied. 

Mb.  That  on  September  Hth.  1872.  F.  D.  Spalding,  as  Sectretary  of  tho  Ford  County  Agricultural 
Bo«rd,  transmitte<l  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Boanl  certificates  that  M.  L.  SuUivant,  J.  H.  Collins  and  J.  K. 
ta^io  had  been  appointed  dolegatcA  tc  represent  the  Fonl  Connty  Agricultural  Board  at  <^lection  of  1872. 

This  oertiflcate  is  from  the  ori^aiiization  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  report  meutioniHl. 

6th.  That  it  appeara.  from  a  statement  of  the  Auditor  of  State  of  the  State  of  Illinttis.  that  under 
be  Act  of  February -i 8th,  1867,  aiul  ac<'rtificato  of  the  County  Clerk  of  Ford  county,  of  the  orgaui^a- 
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tios  of  th©  Ford  County  A^grioultiina  Society,  said  Society  wimi  paid  IIOO  tmch  year  for  the  yem  1« 
1864, 1865  and  1866. 

ITpon  due  ooneideration  of  all  the  facta  hefore  as,  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  thai  neither  of  wd 
organizations  claiming  to  be  "  The  Ford  County  Agricultaral  Board,"  are  organiseil  under  thf  h^  rf 
April  17th,  1871,  and  the  laws  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  in  oouformity  therewith:  »• 
that  neither  of  said  organizations  are  entitled  to  be  represented  at  the  election  of  the  Stat«  BmH  ef 
Agriculture— both  of  said  organizations  having  wholly  faUed  to  comply  with  said  Uw  and  by  lavs. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kile, 
The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Edmunds  oftered  the  following : 

Retolved.  That  the  time  for  a  compliance  with  the  "ISth  by-law  of  the  Board,  be  and  th*  tua*  » 
extended  to  Ford  county,  until  the  first  day  of  February  next. 

Mr.  Kile  offered  the  following,  as  a  substitute : 

Rettolved,  That  the  Ford  County  Agricultural  Societies  be  allowed  until  the  first  of  April.  ho<1»i^ 
13th  section  of  the  by-laws. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 

The  substitute  of  Mr.  Kile  was  laid  on  the  table :  Ayes  9,  nays  5. 

Those  voting  in  the  affirmative  are  Messrs.  Herriugton,  EdmnndN 
Cobb,  Scott,  Goltra,  Webster,  Gillham,  Brown,  Garland — ^9. 

Those  voting  in  the  negative  are  Messrs.  Kile,  Reynolds,>I)oltou,  Dim 
lap,  Fisher — 5. 

The  vote  recurring  on  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Edmunds,  it  was  adopte*!: 
Ayes  8,  nays  6. 

Those  voting  in  the  affirmative  are  Messrs.  Reynolds,  Edmiiiuls,  (N)I»K 
Goltra,  Webster,  Gillham,  Brown,  Garland — 8. 

Thoiie  voting  in  the  negative  are  Messrs.  Kile,  Dolton,  Herrin^on, 
Dunlap,  Scott,  Fisher — 6. 

Mr.  Fisher,  from  the  Committee  to  visit  and  report,  upon  FariiLs,  m*i^ 
a  report,  which  was  accepted  and  ordered  spread  upon  the  jonmal. 

The  Treasurer,  John  W.  Bunn,  submitted  his  annual  report,  whuh 
was  read  and  referred  to  a  Special  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Kev 
nolds,  Goltra  and  Kile. 

Adjourned  to  8  o'clock  P.  M.  ' 


EVENING  SESSION. 

V 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  Goltra,  from  Special  Committee  on  Treasurer's  Report,  suhmittrf 
the  following : 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Treasurer's  Report,  hare  examined  the  lame.  ^  ^ 
Touohen  accompanying  it,  and  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  find  it  correct  in  every  r«<sp«cL 

M.  C-  GOLTRA 
Wm.  KILE. 
JOHK  P.  REY>'OLD!i. 


The  report  was  accepted  and  adopted. 


I 
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The  Mlowing  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

SMolved,  That  a  Silyer  Medal  be  awarded  to  J.  LaF.  King,  of  Springfield,  for  tlie  exhibition  of 
ilaJifomia  Wines,  made  by  him. 

RMobMd,  That  a  Silver  Medal  be  awarded  to  J.  Bunn,  of  Springfield,  as  a  premium  on  the  Native 
i^ioea  exhibited  by  him. 

Whereupon,  the  Board  adjourned,  sine  die. 

D.  A.  BROWN, 

President 
A.  M.  Garland, 

Secretary. 
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ILLINOIS    STATE    FAIR-1872 


CLASS  A— CATTLE. 

John  P.  Rbtnoldb,  Superintendent 
LOT  1— SHORT  HOKN  BULLS—THOROtJGHBREDS. 

Beat  Boll  four  yean  and  over: 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown,  "Biiron  Booth,of  LaooMter" {W 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Kiwixi;;er,  ClarkaviUe,  Mo.,  "Duke  of  Airdrie.  9800" II 

BiPBt  Bull  three  yean  and  under  four : 

First  premium  to  A.  C.  Shropshire,  Leesbnrg,  Ky.,  "Oxford  Boy" 

Second  premium  to  Ryburn  &,  Bros.,  Bloomington,  "Lander  2d" 

Best  Bull  two  years  and  under  three : 

First  premium  to  A.  W.  AUmon  &  Bros..  Salem,  "3d  Duke  of  Moscow" 

Second  premium  to  J.  fi.  Pickrell,  Harristown,  "Baron  Lewis" 

Best  Bull  one  year  and  under  two: 

First  premium  to  A.  Haatelle  &  Sons,  Mt  Carroll.  "Airdrie  Lad.  Jr" 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  Smith,  Creston,  "PerlVsot" 

Best  Bull  Calf  under  one  year  and  over  six  months  : 

First  premium  to  A.  P.  Pickrell,  Mechanicsbnrg.  "Ban  Sheffield" 

Second  premium  to  H.  D.  Olmstead  &  Sons.  Freedom,  "Young  Norwowl" 

Best  Bull  Calf  under  six  months : 

First  premium  to  Ryburn  &  Bro.,  Bloomington,  "(Irand  Master" 

Second  premium  to  Ryburn  Sc  Bro.,  Bloomington,  "3d  Duke  of  Randolptf 

Awarding  Committee. — John  A.  Knight,  0<lelL,  Livingston  connty ;  L.  Scofleld.    X«<wark. 
county;  W.  H.  Russell,  Sandoval,  Marion  county;  G.  11.  Marriuer,  Rock  ford,  Wino«»lt«so  €«ut;, 
John  H.  Ford,  Kickapoo,  Peoria  connty. 

LOT  3— SHORT-HORN  COWS  AND  HKIFERS-TUOROUGHBRKDS, 

Best  Cow  o  wr  four  years : 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Kissenger,  Clarksville,  Mo.,  "Illustiious  3d" !■ 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown,  "Bride  15th" fl 

Best  Cow  three  years  and  under  four  ; 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown,  "Lonan  ^lUSd" fl 

Second  premium  to  A.  W.  Allmon  &  Bnm.,  Salem,  Louiui  of  Ainlrie  ad" Q 

Best  Heifer  two  years  and  under  three : 

First  premium  to  Edward  Ilea,  Springfield,  "Royal  Dutcheas  a*!" S 

Second  premium  to  A.  W.  Allmon  &  Bros.,  Salem,  "Red  Rose" tf 
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Best  Heifer  one  yew  and  under  two : 

First  premium  toj.  H.  Plokiell,  Haniatown,  "Lonan  Hill  4ih" fS5 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Klaaenger,  Clarkaville,  Mo.,  "AnnieCarr" 19 

Best  Heifer  Calf  under  one  year  uid  over  six  months: 

First  preminm  to  J.  H.  Kiasenger,  Claritaville,  Mo.,  "Bettie  Stnart" 15 

Second  premium  to  A.  C.  Shropshire,  Leesbnrg,  Ky.,  "Julia  Derins" 10 

Best  Heifer  Calf  under  six  months : 

Ftrat  premium  toRybnm  &.  Bros.,  Bloomington,  "Mami  3d" 10 

Second  premium  to  Wm.  Stewart,  FranUin  Grove,  "Princess  Boyal'* 5 

Avfording  CommiUee.—SakmxktA  Bysart,  Ogle  county ;  J.  R.  Miller,  St  Clair  oounty ;  Bdwin  Smith, 
)avenport,  Iowa ;  John  H.  Potts,  Morgan  county ;  J.  F.  Love,  Whiteside  county. 

LOT  a->HEBEFOBX>  BITLLB—THOBOXJOHBREDS. 

lest  Bjill  four  years  and  over : 

First  premium  to  Miller  4&  Powell,  Beecher,  "Sir  Charles" $30 

lest  Bull  two  years  and  under  three : 

First  premium  toC.  H.  West»  Klnmnndy 30 

test  Boll  one  year  and  under  two : 

First  premium  to  Miller  4&  Powell,  Beecher,  "Piatt" 30 

test  Bnll  Calf  under  six  montiis : 

First  premium  to  Miller  &  Powdl,  Beecher,  "Beecher" ! 30 

Second  premium  to  Miller  &  Powell,  Beecher,  "Highland  Lad" 90 

AtoanHng  ChmmUtee.— Stephen  Ogden,  Jackson  R.  Shaver,  J.  K.  Spencer,  LaSalle  oonnty ;  Philand^ 
Ivnld,  A.  Shnrtleff,  Edwards  oounty, 

LOT  4— HEREFORD  COWS  AND  HEIFBBB—THOROVQHBRBDS. 

est  Cow  over  four  years : 

First  premium  to  Miller  &  Powell,  Beecher,  "Beauty" |85 

Second  premium  to  Miller  &  Powell,  Beecher,  "Bell" 15 

est  Cow  three  years  and  under  four: 

First  premium  to  Miller  &  Powell,  Beecher,  "Sophia" SS 

■rt  Heifer  two  years  and  under  three : 

First  premium  to  Miller  &  PoweU,  Beeoher,  "Fair  Maid" 95 

Second  premium  toC.  H.  West,  Klnmnndy  "Gem  of  Louan" 15 

est  Heifer  one  year  and  under  two : 

Fiat  premium  to  Miller  &  Powell,  Beecher,  "Violet" 95 

Second  premium  to  Miller  &  Powell,  Beecher,  "British  I^dy" 15 

«t  Heifer  Calf  under  one  year  and  over  six  months : 

First  premium  to  Miller  &  Powell,  Beecher,  "Azma" 15 

Second  premium  toC.  H.  West,  Einmundy 10 

0t  Heifer  Calf  six  months  old: 
Finst  premium  to  Miller  4&  Powell,  Beecher,  "Laura" 10 

i.'woarding  CammiUee.—W.  H.  RusseU,  Marion  county ;  J.  W.  Hopkins,  PutuMn  oounty ;  J.  K.  Reece, 
Krreo  county ;  Norman  Hawks,  Ogle  county ;  Charles  Sample,  Morgan  oonnty. 

LOT  5-THOROUGHBREDS. 

BULl«. 

it  Boll  four  yean  and  over : 
First  premium  to  D.t).  May  &  Son,  RocheUe,  "Madison" |9S 

it  HhH  one  year  and  under  two : 

Kirtft  premium  to  D.  C.  May  &  Son,  Rochelle,  "Hamilton" 95 

Ceocrnd  premium  to  J.  B.  Barnes,  Ottawa 15 

it  Bun  Calf  under  one  year  jmd  over  six  m<mths : 
FiK^^preniumtoD.  O.Msy&Son,  Boohelle.  "Alexis" 15 
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C0W8. 

BMt  Cow  over  four  yean : 

First  promimn  to  D.  C.  May  &  Son,  BocheUe,  "Cocnlla" •• 

Second  premium  to  D.  C.  May  &  Son,  BocheUa,  "Annie" ^ 

Beet  Cow  three  yean  and  under  four : 

First  pi«minm  to  D.  C.  May  &  Son,  Rochelle,  "Lady  May" » 

Beat  Heifer  two  years  and  under  three : 

First  premium  to  D.  C.  May  &  Son,  Bochelie,  "MarlUa" * 

Best  Heifer  one  year  and  under  two : 

First  premium  to  J.  B.  Barnes,  Ottawa.. - 

Best  Heifer  Calf  under  one  year  and  over  six  months : 

First  premium  to  D.  C.  May  &  Son,  Eochelle,  "Minnie  HUlan" B 

Second  premium  to  D.  C.  May  4^  Son,  "BocheUe" » 

Best  Heifer  Calf  under  six  months : 

First  premium  to  D.  C.  May  &  Son,  Bochelie,  "Lady  Huron" V 

Atoarding  OommitUe.—J.  H.  S]»enoer,  LaSalle  county;  Austin  Sykes»  Henry  county:  A.  JeAtr 
J.  B.  Shaver,  LsSalle  county  •  John  Landrigan,  Edwards  county. 

LOT  «— AYBSHIRES— THOBOUOHBBEDS. 

BULLS. 

Best  Bull  three  years  and  under  four : 

First  premium  to  Granville  Jones,  Qaleahurg,  "Korval" M 

Best  Bull  two  years  and  under  three : 

First  premium  to  J.  B.  Baniea,  Ottawa > 

Best  Bull  one  year  and  under  two : 

FirstpremiumtoF.P.  Hardy,  Decatur,  "Dundee  Lad" * 


cows  Am>  HRIPBBS. 

Best  Cow  over  four  years : 

First  premium  to  F.  P.  Hardy,  Decatur.  "  Peerless  9d." •• 

Second  premium  to  F.  P.  Hardy.  Decatur,  "  Peerless  1st" I* 

Best  Heifer  one  year  and  under  two : 

Second  premium  to  F.  P.  Hardy,  Decatur,  "  Highland  Maid  " » 

Atoarding  Committee.— Brano  Gansel,  Hyde  Park ;  W.  J.  Neely,  Ottawa;  John  Stewart  Blackkfn 
Wm.  Powell,  Beecher ;  James  M.  Thomas,  Wyoming. 

LOT  7— JERSEYS,  ALDERNEYS   AND   GITERNSEYS,  AND   OTHER    MILK   BREEK  )raf 

OTHERWISE  PROVIDED  FOR 

BULLA. 

Best  Bull  three  years  and  under  four: 

First  premium  to  A.  Hastelle  &.  Sons,  Mt.  Carroll IV 

Best  Bull  two  years  and  under  three : 

First  premium  to  V.  Barber,  Decatur,  "Butter  Ball" • 

Best  Bull  one  year  and  under  two: ' 

First  premium  to  Y.  Barber,  Decatur,  "Grand  Mogul" » 

Second  premium  to  A.  Hastelle  &  Sons,  Mt.  Carroll,  "Plymouth" 

Best  Bull  Calf  under  one  year  and  over  six  months : 

First  premium  to  A.  Hastelle  &  Sons,  Mt.  Carroll,  "Seth" i » 

Best  Bull  Calf  under  six  months : 

First  premium  to  V.  Barber,  Decatur,  "Frank" ■ 

Second  premium  to  A.  Hastelle  At  Sons,  Mt.  Carroll » 
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LOT  7-COW8  AND  KEIFERS. 
lest  Cow  over  four  years : 

First  premium  to  V.  Barber,  Decatur,  "Doilanah" |20 

Second  premium  to  A.  Hastelle  dt  Sons,  Mt  Carroll,  "Beauty  *' .* 10 

lest  Heifer  two  years  and  under  three: 

First  premium  to  A.  Hastelle  &:  Sons,  Mt.  Carroll,  "Idly" ao 

Secoud  premium  to  A.  Hastelle  &  Soxui,  "Beauty  9d/' 10 

tMt  Heifer  one  year  and  under  two : 

First  premium  to  A.  Hastelle  &  8ons,  Mt.  Carroll,  "  Beauty  3d  " 90 

Second  premium  to  V.  Barber.  Decatur,  "Dolly" 10 

tet  Heifer  Calf  under  one  yeai'  and  over  six  months : 

First  premium  to  V.  Barber,  Decatur,  "  Bertha  " 10 

Second  premium  to  A.  Hastelle  Si.  Sons,  Mt.  Carroll 5 

est  Heifer  Calf  under  six  months : 

I-nrst  premium  to  V.  Barber,  pecatur,  "Lilly  Vale" 10 

Second  premium  to  A.  Hastelle  &,  Sons,  Mt  Carroll 5 

Aicarding  Committee. —  Jonathan  Poriam,  Jeffpraon ;  Daniel  Dunham,  "Wayne ;   A.  Shurtleff,  Bone 
ap ;  Hiram  Jackson,  Farm  Bidge ;  J.  K.  Miller,  CaseyvUle. 

LOT  8— MILCH  COWS. 
(No  entries  in  this  Lot) 

LOT  9-GRADES  AND  CROSSES. 

est  Cow  three  years  or  over : 

First  preraiiun  to  J.  L.  Shorthose,  Danvers $15 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Kissenger,  ClarksvUle,  Mo 10 

Mt  Heifer  two  yean  and  imder  three : 

First  premium  to  Wm.^tewart,  Franklin Orove,  "Frona  Bell" 15 

Second  premium  to  Wm.  Mitchell,  LaSalle 10 

est  Heifer  one  year  and  under  two  :                                                          « 
Fir»t  premium  to  Wm.  Stewart,  Franklin  Grove,  "Laura  Bell" 15 

ml  Heifer  Calf  under  one  year : 

FMn»t  premium  to  Wm.  Stewart,  Franklin  Grove,  "Tennie  Taylor" 10 

Second  prv^mium  to  Wm.  Mitchell,  LaSiUle 5 

Awarding  C<nnmUtee.— John  St«wfurt,  Blackberry ;  J.  R.  Shaver,  Peru ;  J.  K.  Spencer,  Ottawa ;  Bruno 
insd,  Hyde  Park ;  Ansel  A.  Gould,  Bono  Gap. 

LOT  10— FAT  CATTLE  OF  ANY  BREED. 

•t  Fat  Bullock  four  years  or  over : 

Fin»t  premium  to  J.  H.  Shorthose,  Danvers * IBO 

Second  premium  to  Owen  Brass,  Woodstock 10 

at  Fat  Steer  two  years  and  under  three  : 
First  premium  to  J.  H.  Shftrthose,  Danvers 20 

LOT  11— WORK  OXEN  AND  STEERS. 

st  Yoke  of  Oxen  throe  years  or  over : 

First  premium  to  Owen  Brass,  Woodstock •• $00 

Ivearding  CommUtee.~^1 .  K.  Spencer,  Stephen  Ogden.  Ottawa;  J.  R.  Sharer,  Peru ;  A.  Shurtleff,  Pliil- 

ler  Gonld,  Bont^  Gap. 

LOT  18— HERDS. 

It  Bull  and  five  Cows  or  Heifers  one  year  or  upward,  and  owned  by  ope  Individual  or  previously  ex- 
isting firm : 

First  premium  to  A.  W.  AUmon  &,  Bros.,  Salem , tlOO 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristow^u » :.-r .rr:rr::'--'?rr..    50 
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Best  Ave  Head  of  CaItm,  male  and  female,  under  one  year,  and  owned  by  one  indiTidnal  or  umiiUwrfj 
exiating  firm : 

First  premiiun  toMrs.  E.  J.  Bynun.  Abingdon O 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  PiokreU,  Hairistown* S 

Aioarding  OommitUe.—  Jobn  M.  Milliken,  Ohio ;  Jobn  H.  Bacon,  Iowa;    Wm.  JL  Smith,  HcLaa 
eonnty  f  J.  N.  Reece,  Warren  eoanty ;  W.  H.  Boaadl,  Marion  ooonty. 

LOT  13— HERDS  FBOM  ONE  BULL. 

Best  five  Cattle,  male  or  female,  of  any  age,  witiioat  regard  to  ownerabip,  the  get  of  one  ball;  tke mm 
to  be  sbown  with  the  herd,  and  considered  in  making  the  award : 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  PiokreU,  Hairistown,  "Baron  Booth  of  Lanoaster,"  and  calres. JfM 

Second  premium  to  Rybum  Sc  Bros.,  Bloomington,  "Oxford  Beniok,"  and  calvea S 

Best  Cow,  shown  with  her  two  Calves :  i 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  PiokreU,  Harristown,  "Lonan  37,"  and  oalyes JW    | 

Second  premium  to  Rybum  &  Bros.,  Bloomington,  "  Miami  Stb, "  and  calTsa 3fi    ' 

Atoarding  CommiUee. — J.  R.  MiUer,  CaseyviUe ;  John  £eUy,  Heyworth ;  John  H.  Potts.  Ji 
▼iUe ;  J.  W.  Hopkins,  Granville ;  J.  F.  Coe,  Sterling. 

.  LOT  14— SWEEPSTAKES. 
Best  Cow  or  Heifer  of  any  age : 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  PickreU,  Harristown,  '*  Louan  Hill  9d" 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Kissinger,  Clarksville,  Mo.,  *'  Phcebe  Taylor  " 

Best  Bull  ot  any  age : 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  PiokreU,  "Baron  Booth  of  Luicasier" 

Second  premium  to  Edward Hes,  Springfield,  "Cherub" 


CLASS  B— HORSES,  JACKS  AND  MULES. 

EMOBT  CoilB,  auperkUendent.         t 
LOT  15-THOROUGHBREDS. 

BTALU0N8. 

Best  Stallion  four  years  or  over : 

First  premium  to  B.  C.  Mead,  Sycamore,  "Castor" K 

Second  premium  to  J.  C.  Brunet,  Ottawa,  "Baffle" « 

Bast  StaUion  Colt  over  two  years  and  under  three : 

First  premium  to  A.  G.  Carle,  Urbana.  "Captain  Jinka" * 

Best  StaUlon  Sucking  Colt: 

First  premium  to  E.  S.  Wadsworth,  Chicago t 


Best  Brood  Mare  four  years  or  over 

First  premium  to  E.  S.  Wadswoth,  Chioago,  "Eva  Shephard" S 

Second  premium  to  A.  G.  Carle,  Urbana 9 

Best  FiUey  over  three  years  and  under  four : 
^   First  premium  to  S.  Powers,  Decatur,  "Bettie  Lewis" * ft 

Best  Filley  over  two  years  and  under  three : 

First  premium  to  S.  Powers,  Decatur,  "Susie  Anne" 35 

Second  premium  to  S.  S.  Wadsworth,  Chicago,  "Bonnie  Rose" l 

Best  Filley  over  one  year  and  under  two : 

First  premium  to  A.  G.  Carle,  Urbana. « 

Second  premium  to  S.  Powers,  Decatur,  "Carrie  P." li 

Best  Sucking  Mare  Colt : 

First  premium  to  A.  G.  Carle,  Urbana : B 

Awarding  Cbrnmi^tM.— G.  W.  ^wiok,  Kane  oounty ;  R.  S.  Goodell,  Sangftmoa  coo&ty :  J.  W«i> 
man,  DeWitt  oounty. 
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LOT  16-BOAD6TEB8. 

eTALU058. 

ObnbtBciiif;  all  strains  of  hones  especially  de«igii»ted  iar  the  road— style  and  aotion  to  be  tliAtest.) 

Mt  Stallion  fonr  year  and  over,  to  harness.  . 

First  preminm  to  O.  J.  Thomas,  Sandwich $30 

Second  preminm  to  James  Wadsworth,  Chioago 90 

est  Stallion  over  three  years  and  under  fonr : 

First  premium  to  £.  8.  Wadaworth,  Chicago ,.  » 

Second  preminm  to  B.  S.  Wadsirorth,  Chioago 10 

»t  Stallion  over  two  years  and  under  three : 

First  preminm  to  A .  Sargent,  Bloomington 90 

Second  preminm  to  James  Wadsworth,  Chicago,  "Major  Grant" 10 

Mt  Stallion  oyer  one  year  and  under  two : 

First  premium  toB.  C.  Mead,  Sycamore tO 

Second  premium  to  A.  G.  Carle,  Urtaana 10 

ml  Horse  Colt  under  one  year: 

FlrstpremiumtoW.  J.  Keely,  Ottawa,  "America" 15 

Second  premium  to  James  Wadsworth,  Chicago,  **Soarcher" 10 


Mt  Mare  four  years  or  oyer  to  ham< 
First  preminm  to  B.  S.  Wadsworth,  Chicago,  "Lilly  Patrick" .^. 8ft 

ist  Mare  oyer  three  years  and  under  fonr,  to  harness : 

First  premium  to  B.  8.  Wadsworth,  Chicago,  "Black  Man" « 1 

Second  premium  to  E.  S.  Wadsworth,  Chicago,  "  Woodbum  Maid" 40 

ist  Filley  over  twu  years  and  under  three : 

First  premium  to  E.  S.  Wadsworth,  Chicago,  "Chestnut" 15 

Second  premium  to  B.  S.  Wadsworth,  Chicago,  *;iron  Grey" 10 

St  Filley  over  one  year  and  under  two : 

First  premium  to  George  Weedman,  Farmers  City 15 

Second  premium  to  Storms  Company,  Hadley,  "Nelly" 10 

at  Mare  Colt  under  one  year : 

First  premium  to  James  Wadsworth,  "Auz  Sable  Maid" 15 

Second  premium  to  James  Matheson,  Ottawa 10 

Itoarding  0<nnmiUM,—A.  M.  Herriogton,  Bjme  county ;  George  Gage,  Cook  county ;  John  McCon- 
1,  Jefferson  county ;  James  C.  Lake ,  B.  D.  Wills,  Macon  county. 

LOT  17— HOBSES  OF  ALL  WOBX. 

/  8TAI.U0N8. 

it  Stallion  over  four  years  : 

First  premium  to  A.  Clark,  Wankegan,  *  'Barney  Searcher" 30 

Second  premium  toHeury  Wormley,  Oswego SO 

|t  Stallion  Colt  over  three  years  and  under  four : 

First  premimum  to  Miles  Spanlding,  Seneca. SO 

Second  premium  toB.  Hodgson,  Ottawa. 10 

vt  Stallion  Colt  ovqr  two  years  and  under  three 

First  premium  to  S.  Powers,  Decatur,  "Tonng  Shakspeare" SO 

Second  premium  to  Wiley  Buckley,  Ch%mpaign 10 

It  Stallion  Colt  one  year  and  under  twa: 

I^Tst  preminm  to  Thomas  Fieh^e,  McLean 15 

SeHM>nd  premium  to  D.  Dunham,  Wajme. 10 

MARBS. 

vt  Brood  Mare  over  four  years : 

.^^rst  premium  to  A.  M.  Fleming,  Bloomington,  "Dolly  Varden" S5 

Second  premium  to  George  Weedman,  Farmer  City IS 
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Beat  Filley  over  three  years  and  under  four: 

First  premium  to  Wiley  Buckles,  Champaign 0 

Second  premium  to  Storras'Company,  Hadley M 

Best  Filley  over  two  years  and  under  three : 

First  premium  to  Frank  Smith,  Prairie  Center » 

Second  premium  to  John  Dolbridge,  Ottawa ^ 

Best  Filley  orer  one  year  and  under  two : 

First  premium  to  £.  Dillon  &  Co.,  Normal * 

Second  premium  to  D.  Dunham,  Wayne W 

Beat  Sucking  Horse  Colt : 

First  premium  to  J.  G.  Willard,  Harristown * 

Second  premium  to  D.  Dunham,  Wajrne H 

Best  Sucking  Mare  Colt : 

First  premium  to  E.  S.  Wadsworth,  Chicago t 

Second  premium  to  James  Wadsworth,  Chicago » 

Awarding  Oofmii{<toe.~Peter  Roberts,  Morgan  county ;  P.  Gk>uld,  Edwards  county ;  M.  P.  Herrias^ 

ton,  Kane  county. 

LOT  18— DRAFT  HORSES. 

BTALUOKB. 

Best  Stallion  over  four  years :  ' 

First  premium  to  J.  A  Perry,  Wilmington,  "Duke  de  Chartres" V 

Second  premlnm'to  J.  L.  Luellen,  Ottawa,  *'Prince  Imperial" 9 

Best  Stallion  Colt  over  three  years  and  under  four : 

First  premium  to  E.  Dillon  &  Co.,  Normal,  "Center" » 

Second  premium  to  J.  F.  Ramsey,  Fairbury,  ''Clydesdale,  9d"  it 

Best  Stallion  Colt  (fver  two  years  and  under  three : 

First  premium  to  E.  Dillon  &Co.,  Normal,  "Bamum" « 

Second  premium  to  J.  L.  Owen,  Mokena,  "9<>^lin" K 

Best  Stallion  Colt  over  one  year  and  under  two : 

First  premium  to  E.  DillonS&  Co.,  Normal,  "Broad  Gauge" « 

Second  premium  to  E.  Dillon  &  Co.,  Normal,  "Bob  Ridley" « 

Best  Stallion  Colt  under  one  year : 

First  premium  to  A.  M.  Fleming.  Bloomington,  "Dick  Oglesby" l^' 

Second  premium  to  Jolm  Delbridge,  Ottawa,  "Boley,  No.  8" W 

MARES. 

Best  Brood  Mare  over  four  years : 

First  premium  to  E.  Dillon  &  Co.,  Normal,  "LadyHattie" * 

Second  premium  to  Charles  E.  Ellsworth,  Farm  Ridge,  "Lady" ^ 

Best  Filley  over  three  years  and  under  four 

First  premium  toE.  Dillon  &  Co.,  "Rosa  Bonheur" * 

Second  premium  to  J.  L.  Owen,  Mokena,  "Queen" ^ ^ 

Best  Filley^  over  two  years  and  under  three : 

First  premium  to  E.  Dillon  &  Co.,  Normal,  "Ida." * 

Second  premium  to  J.  L.  Luellen,  Ottawa ** 

Beet  Filley  over  one  year  and  under  two  : 

First  premium  to  E.  Dillon  &  Co.,  Normal,  "Lunetta." * 

Second  premium  to  B.  Caldwell,  New  Rutland,  "Pidy." ^^ 

Best  Sucking  Mare  Colt : 

First  premium  to  F.  Richards,  Streator,  "Polly" j • 

Second  premium  to  E.  Dillon  &  Co.,  Normal,  "Normandie." ^ 

Awarding    Cotnmittee.-^.  M.  Church,  Winnebago  Co.;  A. •A.  Gould.  Edwards  Co.;  D.  S.  U*i»** 
LaSalle  Co.;  Jesse  K.  Dubois.  Sangamon  Co.;  J.  E.  Davis,  Ford  Co. 

LOT  19— TEST  DRAFT  RING 

H0R8IUI. 

Best  span  for  draft,  without  regard  to  sex,  t4)  be  tested  to  stone  boat : 

First  premium  to  J.  Lawrence,  Prairie  Center • 
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MULKS. 

Best  flpan  of  Mules  for  Draft,  to  be  tented  to  stone  boat : 

First  premium  to  J.  C.  McConnell,  Dix •*> 

Second  premium  to  Fielding  HeavenhiU,  Newark « 10 

AtDording  CammitUe J.  D.  Caton,  J.  M.  Landrigan,  Jonathan  Periam,  Peter  Roberts. 

LOT  ao— SADDLB  HORSES. 

[To  be  exhibited  under  the  saddle.] 

Best  Saddle  Mare  over  four  years  : 

First  premium  to  J.N.  Brown  &  Sons.  Berlin,   "Nora  Nell." tao 

Best  Saddle  Mare  under  four  years  : 

First  premium  to  T.  Ward.  La  Salle 20 

Best  Saddle  Gelding  over  four  years : 

First  premium  to  Wiley  Bncjcles,  Champaign SO 

Second  premium  to  T.  Ward,  La  Salle : 10 

Best  Saddle  Gelding  under  four  years  : 

First  premium  to  Thomas  Goudie,  Oswego ^ SO 

Atearding  Committee.— J.  H.  Pickrell,  Macou  Co.;  Daniel  Durham,  Du  Page  Co.;  B.  F.  Corbiu,  Boone 
Co.;  W.  C.  Richards,  Kankakee  Co. 

LOT  31~CABRIAGB  HORSES. 

Best  pair  Carriage  /kfkres,  to  be  shown  in  harness  : 

First  premium  to  Samuel  Dixon,  Sandwich iTiO 

Best  pair  Carriage  Geldings,  to  be  shown  in  harness  : 

First  premium  to  J.  S.  Winters,  Minier 50 

Second  premium  to  James  Mathewson,  Ottawa 95 

Best  Family  Mare  or  Gelding  : 

Fin»t  premium  to  J.  H.  Piokrell,  Harristown 35 

Aicarding  Ckmunittee. — George  W.  Gage,  Cook  Co.;  D.  E.  Turner,  Wabash  £i:;  John  Kelly,  Mc- 
Lean Co. 

LOT  »-6ENTLEMEN'S  DRIVING  HORSES. 
Best  pair  Mares,  to  pole  : 

First  premium  to  E.  S.  Wadsworth,  Chicago,  "Woodbnme  Maid  and  Mate." $75 

Second  premium  to  Nelson  Russell,  Chicago,  "Morgan  Marse." SO 

lest  pair  Geldings,  to  pole  : 

First  premium  to  Francis  Kidney,  LeClaire,  "Bill  and  Jim." 75 

Second  premium  to  H.  O.  Babcock,  Pontiac 50 

(nst  Single  Stallion  to  Harness  : 

First  premium  to  Ed.  Dow,  Rockford,  "Tornado." 100 

Second  premium  to  J.Wood,  Ottawa,  "Champion." 50 

Isat  Single  Mare,  to  Harness  : 

Flrnt  premium  to  James  Wadsworth,  Chicago,  "Alfaretta." 75 

Second  premium  to  A.  S.  Wilkerson,  Seneca,  "Foxy." 50 

eat  Gelding,  to  Harness  : 

First  premium  to  E.  S.  Wadsworth,  Chicago,  "Bold  Chief." 50 

Second  premium  to  J.  Landrigan,  Albion,  "Lew  Pelham 35 

Awarding  CV>mmt«««.— George  Weedham,  De  Witt  Co.;  Ira  C.  Mosier,  Kankakee  Co.;  C.  B.  Dodson, 

ane  Co.;  Wiley  Buckles,  Champaign  Co.;  H.  R.  Taylor,  McLean  Co. 

LOT  93— SWEEPSTAKBS-~Open  TO  ALL  HoRAls. 

»t  Stallion  and  Ore  of  his  Colts  of  any  ^ge  :  * 

Ftrat  premium  to  D.  Dunham  Wayne,  "French  Emperor." $100 

Second  premium  to  A.  6.  Carle,  Urbana 50 

•i  Mare  with  two  of  her  Colts  : 

First  premium  to  E.  Dillon&Co.,  Normal,  "Hattie." |75 

Heoood  premium  to  A.  G.  Carle,  Urbana 50 

Itrordtng  Ccmtmi</«i'.— Thompson  Chandler,  McDonough  Co.;  John  McConnell,  Jefferson  Co.;^ J.  C 

rke,  C^ook  Co.;  James  Lake,  A.  J.  Fry,  Winnebago  Co. 
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LOT  24— SWilbPSTAXES— THOROUGHBREDS. 

Best  Thoroughbred  Stallion  of  aoy  age,  to  bridle : 

First  premium  to  J.  C.  Brunoer,  Ottawa,.  "BalBe." ^ 

Seoond  premium  to  Jas.  WadAworth,  Chioago,  "Crighton." S 

Best  Thoroughbred  Mare  of  any  age,  to  bridle : 

First  premium  to  S.  Powers,  Beoatfir,  "Susie  Ann." 56 

•    Second  premium  to  Wiley  Buckles,  Champaign S 

Atoarding  CommUUe.^-^.  H.  Bacon,  Iowa ;  H.  R.  Taylor,  HoLean  Co.;  K.  K.  Jones,  Ajdaaai  Coi 

LOT  85— SWEEPSTAKES-ROADSTERS. 

Best  Roadster  Stallion  of  any  age,  to  bridle : 

First  premium  to  W.  G.  GaskiU,  Minooka,  "Mi^or  Hamilton." pl 

Second  premium  to  W.  Buckles,  Champaign : S 

Best  Roadster  Mare  of  any  age,  to  bridle  : 

First  premium  to  J.  L.  Winter,  Minier M 

Second  premium  toE.  S.  Wadsworth,  Chicago « 

Atoarding  OornmittM.— Stephen  Ogden,  Edgar  Co.;  H.  Sherrill,  Kendall  Co.;  W.  P.  Carter,  ITIDCs 

LOT  »-«WESPSTAKBS-DRAFT. 

Best  Draft  StaUion  of  any  age,  to  bridle : 

First  premium  to  Jas.  A  Perry,  Wilmington,  "Duke  de  Cbartrss." ■!> 

S«^ond  premium  to  B.  Dillon  Si  Co.,  Normal * 

Best  Draft  Mare  of  any  age,  to  bridle  : 

First  premium  to  E.  Dillon  &  Co.,  Normal,  "Rosa," 3i 

Second  premium  to  E.  Dillon  Sc  Co.,  "Lady  Hattie." B 

Aioarding  Ciymmittte.—J .  R.  Miller,  St.  Clair  Co.;   J.  L.  Moore,  Ogle  Co.;  James  Lake, 

Co.;  Z.  C.  Weedman,  De  Witt  Co.;  Joel  Hopkins,  Putnam  Co. 


LOT  97^JACKS.  JENNETS  AND  MULES. 

Best  Jack,  four  years  or  over : 

Fir8t  premium  to  T.  F.Ramsey,  Falrbury,  "Jack." 9^ 

Second  premium  to  John  S.  Armstrong,  Sheridan,  "Gren.  Grant I- 

Best  Jack  two  years  and  under  three  : 

First  premium  to  R.  A.  Rowe,  Freedom , « 

Best  Jack  one  year  and  under  two  : 

First  premium  to  R.  A.  Rowe,  Freedom 14 

Best  Jack  Suckling  Colt : 

First  premium  to  Samuel  Dixon,  Sandwich,  "Jack." W 

Best  Jennet  three  years  or  oyer 

First  premium  to  Samuel  Dixon,  Sandwich * 

Second  premium  to  R  A.  Rowe,  Freedom fi 

Best  three  year  old  Mule : 

First  premium  to  J.  L.  Winter,  Minier B 

Second  premium  to  J.  L.  Winter,  Minier li 

Best  two  year  old  Mule : 

First  premium  to  J.  C.  McConnell,  Dix l> 

Second  premium  to  J.  C.  McConnell,  Dix * 

B^t  one  year  old  Mule : 

First  premium  to  G.  H.  Roberta,  Freedom ^ 

Second  premium  to  G.  H.  Roberts,  Freedom W 

Best  Suckling  Mule : 

Secoud  premium  to  J.  N.  Sergeant,  White  WiUow '* 

Avarding  CommitU€.—J .  D.  Caton,  LaSalle  oounty;  Peter  BobertS)  Morgan  ooonty;  Joiisll«>^ 
riam,  Cuuk  county ;  John  Laudrigan,  Edwards  county. 
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LOT  38— SWEEPSTAKES  ON  JACKS. 

fi«st  Jack  of  any  age,  Bhown  ivith  not  lesa  than  three  Mulea  of  hia  get: 

Premmni  to  J.  C.  McConnell,  Bix tlOO 

Awarding  ChmmitUe.— Peter  Boberts,  Morgan  county;  M.  W.  Bigga,  Scott  county ;  J.  M.  Dunlap, 
Morgu)  county. 


CLASS  C— SHEEP. 

JA3IXB  HBBBUfOTON,  SuperintendmU. 

LOT  29^LONG-WOOLED. 

Bast  £ani  oTer  two  yean : 

Firet  premium  to  John  Oltourke,  Ohio  Station $15 

Second  premium  toF.H.  Jameson,  Sagetown 10 

Best  Ram  orer  one  and  under  two  years : 

First  premium  to  MUler  St,  Powell,  Beecher 15 

Second  premi um  to  P.  Wakem ,  Madison 10 

Best  Bam  Lamb  under  one  year :  • 

First  premium  to  AlAred  Arnold,  Somonauk .' 10 

Second  premium  to  S.  Fowler,  Newark 5 

Best  pen  of  three  Ewes  over  two  years : 

Fint  premium  to  J.  B.  Warlow,  Danvers 15 

Second  premium  to  Wm.  Stewart,  Franklin  Gtota 10 

Best  pen  of  three  Ewes  over  one  and  under  two : 

First  premium  to  A.  J.  Miller,  Oneida 15 

Second  premium  to  Miller  &  Powell,  Beecher 10 

lest  pen  of  three  Ewe  I.*ambs  under  one  year: 

First  premium  to  John  R.  Craig,  Edmonton,  Canada 10 

Second  premium  to  Miller  Sl  Powell,  Beecher 5 

A%parding  OommUtec-'GTahaxa  Lee,  Hamlet ;  Moses  Dean,  Sycamore ;  Jonathan  Tefft,  Elgin. 

LOT  30-MIDDLE-WOOLED. 
eat  Bam  over  two  years : 

f^TBt  premium  to  J.  H.  Piokrell,  Harristown |1 5 

Second  premium  to  John  Himt,  Mokena 10 

B0t  Ram  over  one  year  and  under  two : 
Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Fickrell 10 

»i  Bam  Lamb  under  one  year : 

Firmt  premium  to  J.  EL  Plckrell 10 

Second  prentinm  to  John  Hunt 5 

mt  pen  of  three  Ewes  over  two  years : 

Pint  premium  to  J.  H.  Fickrell 15 

Second  premium  to  Jas.  Watts,  Ottawa. 10 

tt  peM  of  three  Ewes  ovor  one  year  and  under  two : 

Kirat  premium  to  J.  H.  Fickrell 15 

Second  premium  to  P.  C.  Watts,  Ottawa 10 

t  pen  of  three  Ewe  Lambs  under  one  year : 

first  premium  to  J.  H.  Fickrell 10 

Second  premium  to  James  Watts,  Ottawa. 5 


'dt^tg  Comfnittee,'^o\m  Tumbnll,  SImira:  John  S.  Ross,  Heniiepin;  Andrew  Olivek-,  Elmira; 
im  Olirer,  Elmir»:  Jeffenon  Yining,  E«DkikM, 
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LOT  31— HERIKOS. 

(Bred  for  fineneBs  of  wool  and  weight  ot  fleece.) 

Beat  Ram  over  two  years : 

Firut  premium  to  Charles  Kelly,  Wheaton ^ 

Second  premium  to  Thos.  Taylor,  WaynesviUe i 

Best  Ram  Lamb  over  one  year  and  under  two : 

First  premium  to  Charles  Kelly,  Wheaton ' S 

I  Second  premium  to  Charles  Kelly,  Wheaton H 

Best  Ram  Lamb  under  one  year : 

First  premium  to  Charles  Kelly,  Wheaton » 

'     ,  Second  premium  to  Chwrles  Kelly,  Wheaton < 

i  Best  pen  of  three  Ewes  over  two  years : 

First  premium  to  Charles  Kelly,  Wheaton 15 

Second  premium  to  £.  £.  Gorham,  New  Lenox 1* 

Best  pen  of  three  Ewes  one  year  and  under  two : 

l^lrst  premiimi  to  Charles  Kelly,  Wheaton 15 

Second  premium  to  Thos.  Taylor,  WaynesviUe... 9 

Beat  pen  of  three  Ewe  Lambs  under  one  year : 

I«MrHt  premium  to  Thos.  Taylor,  WaynesviUe » 

Second  premium  to  Charles  KeUy,  WHieatoA. 5 

I  Aioarditig  CommitUe—Sam'l  Preston,  Mt.  CarroU  ;  Samuel  Alden,  Sycamore;  £.  W.  Thompson. :»^pr 

Grove. 

LOT  3S^-MERIN0S. 

(Bred  for  weight  of  fleece  and  weight  of  carcass.) 

Best  Ram  over  two  years : 

Fi  i-st  premium  to  Dauiel  Kelly,  Wheaton f- 

Second  pi-eminm  to  F.  E.  Day,  Streator If 

Best  Ram  one  year  and  under  two : 

First  premium  to  Daniel  KeUy.  Wheaton l^ 

*  Second  premium  to  Thos.  Taylor,  WaynesviUe I*" 

Best  Ram  Lamb  under  one  year : 

I'IrstpremiumtoThos.Taj'lor,  WajTiesviUe i< 

Second  premium  to  Daniel  Kelly,  Whoaton - 

Best  pen  of  three  Ewes  over  two  years : 

J^iret  premium  to  Daniel  KeUy,  Wheaton ii 

Second  premium  to  Thos.  Taylor,  WaynesviUe. * 

Best  pen  of  three  Ewes  over  one  year  and  under  two : 

First  premium  to  Daniel  KeUy,  Wheaton ^ 

Second  pi-emium  to  Thos.  Taylor,  WajTieavlUe W 

Bent  pen  of  thi-ee  Ewe  Lambs  under  one  year : 

Fii-st  premium  to  Thos.  Taylor,  WaynesviUe •* 

Second  premium  to  F.  E.  Day,  Streator *• 

A uHirding  Committee.— AhrtkhsMi  Kershaw,  Wayne;  Geo.  E.  Pock.  Geneva ;  John  Thompsuo.  G»'**- 

Joshua  L.  MUls,  Mt.  Palatine. 

LOT  33-CROSSES  OF  AKY  BREEDS. 

Best  pen  of  three  Ewes  over  two  yeai-s : 

First  premium  to  Thomas  Taylor.  WaynesviUe •• 

Second  premium  to  Thomas  Taylor,  WaynesviUe * 

Best  pen  of  three  Ewes  over  one  year  and  under  two : 

First  premium  to  Thomas  Taylor.  WaynesviUe * 

Best  pen  of  three  Ewe  Lambs : 

First  premium  to  Miller  &,  Powell,  Beecher '*' 

Si'vond  premium  tio  MiUer  «fe  PoweU,  Beecher ^ 

A  icarding  V&tnmiUee,-^A]f^}^,  Uoinaii,  F.  E.  D^y,  Johp  George,  K.  E.  Gor)|ani,  John  Pruiit> 
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LOT  34— FAT  SHEEP. 

Best  three  Fat  Sheep  over  two  years : 

IHrat premium  to"Win.  Stewart,  Franklin  Grove , |10 

Beat  three  Fat  Sheep  nnder  throe  years : 

First  premium  toJ.  B.  Warlow,  Danrers ; 10 

Awarding  CommiUee.—^ eiaon  Jones,  Livonia ;  J.  Brigbam,  Dover ;  J.  Monison,  Dover. 

LOT  35-SWEEPSTAKES. 

(Open  to  all  fine  wooletl  Sh  eep.) 

Best  lot  of  Sheep  of  any  age— not  less  than  one  Ram  and  nine  Ewee: 

First  premlnm  to  Daniel  Kelly  Wheaton $50 

Second  premium  Ut  Thos.  Taylor,  Waynes ville 35 

LOT  36— STVTSEPSTAKES. 

(Open  to  allmntton  breeds.) 

Best  lot  of  Sheep  of  any  age— not  less  than  one  Bam  and  nine  Ewes : 

First  premium  to  Wm.  Stewart,  I^ranklin  Grove $50 

Second  premium  to  B.  Waken,  Machisou,  Wis S5 

Avfording  Committee.— Geo.  £.  Peck,  Geneva;  Beiv|.  Bean.  Atlanta;  Ben.  B.  Hopkins,  Griggs  ville. 


CLASS  D— SWINE, 

•  D.  W.  VlTTUii,  SupBrintendenL 

LOT  37-~BERKSHIREk 

^est  Boar  two  years  old  and  over : 

First  premium  to  Adam  Kankin,  Monmouth,  "Crown  Prince" fS 

Second  premium  toL.  Beivjamin,  Sugar  Grove,  "Gen.  Fremont" 1 

Best  Boar  one  year  old  and  under  two : 

First  premium  toJas.  W.Stevenson,  Braoeville 90 

Second  premium  to  Adam  Rankin,  Monmouth,  "John  Bright" 15 

Best  Boar  six  months  old  and  under  one  year: 

First  premium  to  George  A.  Freer,  Utica,  "Ace  of  Spades  2d** 15 

Second  premium  to  C has.  Snoad,  Joliet 10^ 

Best  Boar  under  six  months  old : 

First  premium  to  Adam  Rankin,  Monmoutb,  "Lord  Derby" > 10 

George  M.  Caldwell,  Willlamsville 5 

Best  Sow  two  years  old  and  over : 

Fiist  premium  to  John  Francis,  Kew  Lenox 90 

Second  premium  to  M.  H.  Cryer&Co^  Salem,  Ohio,  "Boyal  Berkshire" 15 

Beet  Sow  one  year  old  and  under  two : 

First  premium  to  M.  H.  Cryer  &Ca,  Salem,  Ohio 90 

Second  premium  to  Chas.  Snoad,  Joliet 15 

Best  Sow  six  months  old  and  under  one  year: 
First  premium  to  Adam  Rankin,  Monmoutk 15 

Beet  Sow  under  six  montlM  old : 

First  premium  to  Adam  Rankin,  Monmouth,  "Doclrass  of  Greenwood*' 10 

Second  premium  to  Joka  Freeman,  New  Lenox 5 

Best  Sow  with  litter  of  ber  pigs,  not  less  than  Ave,  under  three  months  old : 
Premium  to  A.  Rankin,  Monmouth,  "Queen  Bees" 90 

Best  Sow  with  litter  of  her  pigs,  not  less  than  Ave,  over  three  months  old  and  under  six  months : 
Premium  to  A.  Rankin,  Monmouth,  "Sweet  17** % SO 
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LOT  38— CHESTER  WHITES. 
Best  Boar  two  years  old : 
PriJinlum  to  Chas.  Snoad,  Joliet 19 

Best  Boar  one  year  old  and  under  two : 

First  premium  to  N.  N.  Joiipm,  Normal,  "Blucher" * 

Second  premium  to  Cha8.  E.  Kerchival,  New  Lenox •- 15 

Best  Boar  »ix  moutliM  old  aud  under  ono  yejir : 
Premium  to  Clias.  E.  Kercbival,  New  Lenox,  "Wilson" 15 

BeBt  Boar  under  six  months  old : 

First  premium  to  Chas.  E.  Kerchival,  New  Lenox,  "Eclipse" * 

Second  premium  to  Chas.  E.  Kerchival,  New  Lenox,  "Jonathan" 5 

Best  Sow  two  years  old  and  over : 
Premium  to  Chas.  Snoad,  Joliet * 

.  Best  Sow  one  year  old  aud  under  two : 

Fii-st  premium  to  Chas.  E.  Kerchival,  New  Lenox,  "Victoria" 8 

Second  premium  to  Chas.  Snoad,  Joliet IS 

Best  Sow  six  months  old  and  under  one  year : 

First  premium  to  Chas.  E.  Kerchival,  New  Lenox,  "Carlotta" * 

Second  .premium  to  Chas.  E.  Kerchival,  New  Lenox,  "White  Beauty" ^ 

Best  Sow  under  six  months  old  : 

First  premium  to  Chas.  E.  Kerchival,  New  Lenox,  "Hattie" 1* 

Second  premium  to  C lias.  E.  KerehivaJ,  New  Lenox,  "Ikfay  Queen" ^ 

Best  Sow  with  litter  of  her  pigs,  not  less  than  five,  under  three  months  old : 
Premium  to  Chas.  Snoad,  Joliet '. * 

Best  Sow  with  litter  of  her  pigs,  not  less  than  five,  over  three  months  old  and  under  alxoioathi: 
Premium  to  H.D.  Olmstead,  Freedom , * 

Atoarding  CommittM.—J .  Q.  A.  Floyd,  Springfield;  Joshua L.  Mills,  Mt.  Palatine »  Ha^J«ckii». 
Appanoose. 

LOT  39— POLAND-CHINA. 
Best  Boar  two  years  old  and  over : 

First  premium  to  Jas.  L.  Owen,  Mokena ^ 

Second  premium  to  B.  J.  Orten,  Cambridge ^ 

« 
Best  Boar  one  year  old  and  under  two : 

First  premium  toMcCreary  &  Carey,  Canton.  1 * 

Second  premium  to  Thos.  Freebury,  LaSallo ^^ 

^  Best  Boar  six  months  old  and  under  one  year : 

First  premium  to  Ford  &  Brooks,  Brimfield , ^ 

Second  premium  to  N.  P.  Cooper,  New  Lenox ^ 

Best  Boar  under  six  months  old : 

First  premium  toMcCreary  &  Carey,  Canton ^* 

Second  premium  to  S.  A.  Clark,  Winfleld,  Iowa * 

Best  Sow  over  two  years  old : 

First  premium  tcj  E.  V.  Katen,  GrandviUe ** 

Second  premium  to  Ford  &.  Brooks,  Brimfield ^ 

Best  Boar  one  year  old  aud  under  two : 

First  premium  to  S.  A.  Clark,  Winfield,  Iowa '. * 

Second  premium  to  Ford  &.  Brooks,  Brimfield...* ^ 

Best  Sow  six  months  old  and  under  one  year : 

First  premium  to  McCreary  &  Carey,  Canton ^ 

Second  premium  to  S.  A.  Clark,  Winfleld,  Iowa * 

Best  Sow  imder  six  moliths  old : 

First  premium  to  McCreary  &  Carey,  Canton * 

Second  premium  to  W.  W.  Ellsworth,  Woodstock ' 

Best  Sow  with  litter  of  her  pigs,  not  less  than  five,  over  three  months  old  aud  under  six  moatto: 
Fli-st  premium  to  S.  A.  Chirk,  Winfield,  Iowa ^ * 
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LOT  ^O-STTJFOLKS,  CHINA,  ESSEX  AND  OtHliR  RMALL  DISTINCT  BREEDS. 

Best  Boar  two  years  old  and  over : 

First  premium  to  H.  H.  Cr>'er  Sc  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio |90 

Second  premium  t^  Mrs.  J.  G.  Loose,  Springfield IS 

Best  Boar  one  year  old  and  under  two : 

First  premium  to  Giles  B.  Roc,  Payne's  Point 80 

Second  premium  to  Charles  Snoad,  Joliet IS 

Best  Boar  six  months  old  and  under  one  year : 

First  premium  toM.  H.  Cryer  &,Co.,  Salom,  Ohio * 15 

Second  premium  to  M.  H.  Cryer  &  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio < 10 

Best  Boar  under  six  months  old : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  G.  Loose,  Spring^eld «-*.  10 

Second  premium  to  M.  H.  Cryer  &  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio 4 5 

Best  S>ow  two  years  old  and  over : 

First  premium  to  M.  H.  Cryer  &  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio 90 

Second  premium  to  Charles  Snoad,  Jo^et 15 

Best  Sow  one  year  old  and  under  two  years : 

First  premium  to  M.  H.  Cryer  &Co.,  Salem,  Ohio 90 

Second  premium  to  Charles  Snoad,  Joliet 15 

Best  Sow  six  months  old  and  under  one  year : 

First  premium  to  L.  T.  Clark,  Onarga i 15 

Second  premium  toM.  H.  Cryer  &.  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio ^ 10 

Best  Sow  under  six  months : 

First  premium  to  M.  H.  Cryer  &  Co..  Salem,  Ohio .10 

Second  premitim  to  M.  H.  Cryer  6c  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio < .    5 

Best  Sow  with  litter  of  her  pi^  not  less  than  #ve,  under  three  months  old : 

First  premium  toM.  H.  Cryer  &  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio 90 

Best  Sow  with  litter  of  her  pigs,  not  less  than  five,  over  three  months  old  and  under  six  months : 

First  premium  to  Giles  B.  Roe,  Payne's  Point 90 

AtearcUng  Comntittee.— Hugh  Jackson,  Appanoose ;  Samuel  Douglass,  Monmouth ;  L.  F.  Randolph  , 
Canton. 

LOT  41— ALL    LARGE  BREEDS,  MORGAN  COUNTY  WHITES,   AND  CROSSES,   EXCEPT 

BERKSHIRE,  CHESTER  WHITE  AND  POLAND  CHINA. 

Best  Boar  one  year  old  and  under  two : 

First  premium  toChas.  Snoad,  Joliet f^ 

Best  Boor  six  months  old  and  under  one  year: 

First  premium  to  J.  C.  Darnell,  Elmwood 15 

Best  Bo«r  under  six  months : 

First  premium  to  H.  S.  Dunlap,  Aledo I0 

Second  premium  toM.  H.  Cryer,  Salem,  Ohio 5 

Best  Sow  two  years  old  and  over : 

First  premium  to  J.  C.  Darnell,  Elmwood - <20 

Second  premium  to  J.  C.  Darnell,  Elmwood 15 

Beat  Sow  one  yc^  old  and  under  two : 

First  premium  to  J.  C.  Darnell,  Elmwood ^q 

Second  premium  to  Chu-les  Snoad,  Joliet 15 

BcotSow  six  months  old  and  under  one  year : 

First  premium  to  J.  C.  Darnell,  Ebuwood 15 

Second  premium  to  J.  C.  Darnell.  Elmwood - 10 

Best  So^  under  six  months  old : 

First  premium  to  H.  S.  Dnnlap,  Aledo „ 10 

Second  premium  to  George  A.  True,  Utica 5 

Boat  Sow  with  litter  of  her  pigs,  not  less  than  five,  under  three  months  old: 

First  premium  to  M.  H.  Darnell,  Elmwood 20 
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Best  Sow  with  litter  of  her  pigs,  not  Iobs  than  flve,  over  three  months  old  and  under  aiz  moiths: 
First  premium  to  H.  S.  Dunlap,  Aledo |i 

Atoarding  (7ommiUee.— Hagh  Jackson,  Appanoose ;  Samuel  Douglass,  Monmouth ;  L.  F.  SudelpL 
Canton. 

LOT  4a-SW]eEPSTAKES. 

Best  Boar  and  three  Sows  of  any  age : 

Premium  to  Adam  Rankin,  Monmouth -19 

Beet  Boar  of  uiy  age  or  breed : 

Premium  to  N.  K".  Jones,  Normal ^ S 

Best  Sow  of  any  age  or  breed : 

Premium  toM.  H.  Cryer  &  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio 3S 

Awarding  ConvmiUee.-^.  H.  Dolton,  Dolton  Station ;  Hugh  Moreland,  Marseilles ;  F.  X. 
Sagetown. 


CLASS  B— POULTRY. 

a 

Jambs  Hbrbinoton,  SupetinUndanl. 
LOT  43-CHICKBXS. 

Best  trio  Light  Brahmas : 

'  First  premium  to  J.  Q.  A.  Floyd,  Springfield •*  W 

Second  premium  to  J.  Q.  A.  Floyd,  Springfield ■ * 

Best  trio  Dark  Brahmas  :  ^ 

First  premium  to  Jas.  M.  Wilis,  Bloomlngton ^ 

Second  premium  to  W.  F.  Neely,  Ottawa • 

Best  trio  Buff  Cochins : 

First  premium  to  H.  "W.  Peterson,  Millington 

Second  premium  to  W.  F.  Neely,  Ottawa 

Best  trio  Grey  Dorkings :  ^ 

First  premium  to  A.  M.  Brown,  Aurora 

Second  premium  to  W.  F.  Nsely,  Ottawa 

Best  trio  Black  Spanish : 

First  premium  to  A.  M.  Brown,  Aurora 

Second  premium  to  A.M.  Brown,  Aurora 

Best  trio  White  Leghorns : 

First  premium  to  B.  Denney,  Aurora 

Second  premium  to  Harvey  L.  Brown,  Peru 

Best  trio  Silver  Spangled  Hamb.urgs: 

First  premium  to  James  M.  WiUs,  Blooroington 

Best  trio  White  Polands  : 

First  premium  to  James  M.  WiUs,  Bloomington 

Best  trio  White-crested  Black  Polands  : 

First  premium  to  Jas.  M.  Wills,  Bloomington 

Best  trio  Golden  Spangled  Polands : 

First  premium  toE.  Denney,  Aurora 

Best  trio  Silver  Spangled  Polands : 

ii^rst  premium  to  Jas.  M.  Wills,  Bloomington 

Beet  trio  Black  Breasted  Games : 

First  premium  to  A.  M.  Brown,  Aurora 

Second  premium  to  A.  M.  Brown,  Aurora 

Best  trio  Houdans : 

First  premium  to  Jas.  M.  Wills,  Bloomington , .* 

Second  premium  to  Jas.  M.  Wills,  Bloomington 
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Best  trio  Bantams,  of  any  kind : 

First  premium  to  Wm.  F.  Keely,  Ottaw* $4  00 

Second  promiam  to  A.  M.  Brown,  Aurora 3  OO 

Best  trio  Guinea  Fowls : 

First  premium  to  Ja«.  M.  Wills,  Bloomingtoc i  00 

Second  premium  to  A.  M.  EbersaUs,  Ottawa S  00 

LOT  44— TUKKEYS,  GEESE  AND  DUCKS. 

Best  pair  Bronze  Turkeys  : 

First  premium  to  W.  F.  Neely,  Ottawa |4  OO 

Second  premium  to  Jaa.  M.  Wills,  Bloomington 3  00 

Best  pair  White  Turkeys : 

First  premium  to  W.  F.  Neely,  Ottawa 4  00 

Best  pair  China  Geese : 

First  premium  to  M.  B.  Lockwood,  Peru 4  00 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  Wm.  Horton,  MarsaJlles , 3  00 

Best  pair  Kowen  Ducks : . 

First  premium  to  Jas.  M.  Wills,  Bloomington 4  00 

Best  pair  Caj'uga  Ducks : 

First  premium  to  Jas.  M.  Wills,  Bloomington 4  00 

Best  collection  Poultry  of  all  kinds — pure  breeds : 

First  premium  to  Jas.  M.  Wills,  Bloomington 1000 

Bttt  and  largest  collection  of  Poultry  : 

First  premium  to  W.  F.  Neely,  Ottawa 10  00 

Awarding  CommiUae. — ^Wm.  Bicharda,  Knoxrille ;  A.  G.  Bobinson,  Tonica ;  D.  8.  Lockwood,  Strea- 
tor ;  PhiL  ^SL  Springer,  Springfield. 


CLASS  F— MBCHAi^IC  AETS. 

*  SECTION  L 

M.  C.  GrOLTHA,  Superintendent. 

LOT  45-LIGHT  MACHINES  AND  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Best  Dog  Power : 

Premium  to  W.  P.  Emmert,  Freeport Silver  Medal. 

Best  Meat  Cutter- 
Premium  to  Peters,  Hunter  &Co.,  Port  Dodge,  Iowa Silver  Medal". 

Avf€trding  Onnmittee.—Jimes  O'Donald,  Clinton;  Stephen  Dunlap,  Jacksonville;  O.  Clark,  Rook- 
Eord  i  T.  Harrison,  Belleville. 

LOT  4<J-ST0VES.  CASTINGS  AND  WORKED  METALS. 

Be«t  Heatiilg  Stove  for  Coal : 

Premium  to  M.  A.  &S.  E.  Deway,  Ottawa SUrer  Medal. 

Best  display  of  Table  Cutlery : 

Premium  to  Western  Cutlery  Co.,  Ottawa ....Silver  Medal. 

Beat  display  of  Mechanical  Tools  and  Cutlery : 

Premium  to  M.  S.  Hendricks,  Aurora Silver  Medal. 

Beat  Silver  Plating : 

Premium  to  Aurora  Silver  Plating  Co.,  Aurora Silver  Medal . 

Atoarding  C<mimttt«e.— James  O'Donald,  Clinton ;  Stephen  Dunlap,  Jacksonville ;  T.  Harrison,  Belle- 
dll»;  0.  Clark,  Rockford. 
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LOT  47-HOUSEHOLD  FUKNITFRB. 

Wasbboard,  Illinoig  maDiifactiite : 
Premi  iim  to  J.  S.  Cram,  Chicago Silver  ne4iL 

Best  Chum,  Illinois  manufacture: 

Premium  to  J.  S.  Cram,  Chicago sWtw  wM 

Best  Washing  Machine: 

Prcmlnm  to  F.  M.  Ellis,  Galva Silvfr««U 

Best  Wringer : 

Premium  to  Providence  Tool  Company,  Proxidence,  R.I &]rerBi^ 

Best  Spring  Bed  Bottom : 

Premium  to  R.  B.  Lord,  Quincy SilTvriMU 

Avoarding  (7ommt7tee.— James  O'Bonald,  Clinton ;  Stephen  Buulap,  •Xackson^'ille ;  T.  HaniMB,  EcBn 
vlUe ;  0.  CUrk,  Bockford. 

LOT  48— MANTJFACTTTRES  OF  VAlUOrS  KINDS. 

Best  display  of  Pottery  Ware  of  various  kinds : 

Preminm  to  H.  and  H.  C.  Fullerton,  Hampton S^reri 

Best  Carriage  Harness : 

Premium  to  S.  P.  Couch,  Ottawa tlOandSUriri 

Best  Single  Buggy  Harness : 

Premium  to  S.  P.  Couch,  Ottawa •. |10  and  SUtr  bcM 

Best  Gentlemen's  Saddle: 

Premium  to  S.  P.  Conch.  Ottawa SSlrermdd 

Best  specimens  Horse  Cnllars : 

Premium  to  Dunavau  Sc  Brunk,  Dayton Sflvcrari^ 

Best  display  of  Bound  Books,  Illinois  manufacture : 

Preminm  to  Knickerbocker  &  Uoddler,  Aurora SUtvti 

Best  display  of  Silver  Ware : 

Premium  to  Aurora  Silver-plating  Co.,  Aurora Silvcri 

Best  disphiy  of  Artificial  Teeth : 

Premium  to  M.  H.  Winobrenner,  Chicago SilTtriM*^ 

Best  display  of  Bar  Soaps : 

Premium  to  H.  D.  Crane,  Springfleld SUvfrwi^ 

Atoarding  OommUtee.'-JtaneB  O'Donald,  Clinton ;  Pet«r  Roberts,  Franklin ;  G«o.  )£  Sarj^t  MoBm 


CLASS  F.— Section  2. 

Gborgb    Edmunds,   Jb.,    Superintendent 

LOT  49-ENGINE8,  MACHTNERT  AND  IMPLEMENTS. 

Beet  Wind-mill  and  Pump  for  farm  purposes : 

Premium  toE.  Stover  &  Bros.,  Freeport llOandSSTcri 

Beet  Pump  for  Well : 

Premium  to  T.  O.  Jones,  Galesbnrg SXiretweid. 

Best  Pump  for  Cisterns : 

Premium  to  J.  W.  Avery,Peoria SilTcrBt^ 

Best  Water  Elevator,  other  than  Pump: 

Premium  to  J.  W.  Avery,  Peoria SilTer««^ 

Portable  Grist  Mill  for  Farm  use : 
Premium  to  Challenge  Mill  Company,  Batavia ^rtrweU 
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Bfiet  Machine  for  making  Open  Diteh : 

Premium  to  M.  O.  Mettor,  Mondota,  HI- Silver  medal- 
Best  Machiue  for  Opening  Ditcli  for  Tile : 

Premium  to  G.  W.  Keville  &  Co.,  Riclimond,  Va. |30  and  Silver  medal. 

B<«t  implement  for  catting  up  Com  Stalks  and  other  rubhiah,  lying  on  the  field,  into  suitable  lengths 
to  Ite  plowed  under: 
Premium  to  Parlin  &  Orendorff,  Canton Silver  medal. 

Beat  Potato  Planter: 

Premium  to  Keystone  Maunfaoturing  Co.,  Sterling I^ver  medal. 

Beet  Portable  Mill  for  Shelling  and  Grinding  Corn : 

Premium  to  Challenge  Mill  Co.,  Batavia Silver  medal. 

Best  Hay  Fork : 

Premium  to  A.  Bowers,  Dubuque,  Iowa Silver  medal. 

Best  Hay  Pitching  Machine : 

Premium  to  Porter,  Mason  &  Co.,  Ottawa Silver  modal. 

Best  Hay  Gatherer : 

Premiam  to  Porter,  Mason  &Co.,  Ottawa Silver  medal. 

Best  stationary  Hay  Press : 

Premium  to  Comstock  &.  Corey,  Chicago Silver  medal. 

Best  Fanning  Mill: 

Premium  to  C.  E.  Whitmore  &  Co.,  Quincy Silver  medal. 

Best  Clover  Hnller  and  Thresher :  • 

Premium  to  Ashland  Machine  Co.,  Ashland,  Ohio Silver  medal. 

Best  Power  Com  Sbeller : 

Premium  to  Marseilles  Manufacturing  Co.,  Marseilles » Silver  modal. 

Best  Hand  Com  Sheller: 

Premium  to  Marseilles  Manufacturing  Co.,  Marseilles Silver  medal. 

Best  Hay  and  Straw  Cutter: 

Pn^mium  to  F.  D.  Sweetser,  Ottawa r Silver  meilal. 

Best  Field  RoUer: 

Premium  to  B.  Sandiford,  Joliet , Silver  medal. 

Beat  Cattle  Pump : 

Premium  toG.  B.Roe,  Paine's  Point Silver  medal. 

Beet  Stump  Puller: 

Premium  to  Phelps  &Curyea,  Ottawa , $10  and  Silver  medal. 

Best  Grub  Puller : 

I*r«mium  to  Phelps  &  Curyea,  Ottawa , $10  and  Silver  medal. 

Best  KoAd-milking  Machine  and  Grader : 

Premium  to  Geo.  H.N.  Cushman,  Ottawa , |20and  Silver  medal. 

Best  Mower  Knlfe-Grinder : 

Premium  to  Connel  &  Sturgeon,  Newark,  Ohio Silver  medal. 

Beet  Koad-Scraper : 

Premiam  to  W.  P.  Warren,  Freedom , Silver  medal. 

Beet  Steaming  Apparatiui  for  Cooking  Food  for  Stock : 

Premium  to  Anderson's  Steamer  Co.,  Kewanee Silver  medal. 

Best  Iron  Fence  and  Gate : 

Premium  to  John  Maysr,  Ottawa «. Silver  medal. 

Beet  OAte  for  Faim  use: 

Premiam  to  Jasper  S.  Jewett,  Ottawa Silver  medal. 

)e«t  portable  Fence : 

Premium  to  J.  F.  Cherry,  Carthage Silver  medal. 

leet  Hay  tmd  Cattle  Scales  for  Farm  use : 

prezuinm  to  Victor  Scale  Company,  Molino $10  and  Silver  medal. 

Ie«t  diJvplay  of  Carriages  of  various  kinds: 

Preiuinm  to  James  Wiley,  Wethersfleld...* |90  and  Silver  medal. 
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Best  Two-horse  Carriage : 

Premimn  t^  James  "Wiley,  Wethersfleld %l 

Best  Top  Buggy : 

Premium  to  James  Wiley,  Wethersfleld - SUvermdtl 

Best  Open  Buggy : 

Premium  to  James  "Wiley,  Wethersfleld SlTeraiW. 

Best  skeleton  Wagon : 

Premium  to  Francis  Kidney,  La  Claire Slvcradbl 

Best  Two-Horse  Wagon: 

I^mium  to  Hill  &  Formhalls,  Ottawa llOandSQTfrBeU. 

Best  Spring  Wagon : 

Premiiun  to  Holine  Wagon  Co.,  Moline.  *. fS  and  Sflrer  i 

Best  Wheelbarrow: 

Premium  to  C.  R.  Hight,  Genoa Saveri 

Atoarding  CammUtee. — ^W.  C.  Hooker,  Joseph  M.  Bell,  John  Blackwood,  L.  L.  Haywottk  X.  P. 

HcClure. 


CLASS  G— FAKM  PEODUCTS. 

D.  T.  Parkrk,  Superintendent 

LOT   54-4>RAiy    AND   SEEDS. 

Best  bushel  white  winter  wheat : 

First  premium  to  John  Lyerlee,  Jonesboro Jftf 

Seoond  premium  to  John  Lyerlee,  Jonesboro 

Best  bushel  red  winter  wheat :  * 

First  premium  to  John  Lyerlee,  Jonesboro , » 

Second  premium  to  John  Lyerlee,  Jonesboro 

Best  bushel  red  spring  wheat : 

First  premium  to  Greo.  T.  Haskell,  Rockford 

Second  premium  to  P.  A.  Marsh,  New  Mil  ford 

Best  bushel  of  rye : 

First  premium  to  John  Cox,  Ottawa 

Second  premium  to  G.  T.  Haskell,  Rockford ^ 

Best  bushel  of  oats : 

First  premium  to  H.  D.  01mstead&  Sons,  Freedom 

Second  premium  to  J.  B.  Warlow,  Danvers - 

Best  bushel  of  spring  barley : 

First  premium  toG.  T.  Haskell,  Rockford ^. 

Second  premium  to  P.  A.  Marsh,  NewMilford - 

Best  bushel  (in  ear)  white  Indian  com: 

First  premium  to  Wm.  Hodge,  Morris ..— 

Second  premium  to  Harvey  L.  Brown,  Peru — 

Best  bushel  (in  ear)  yellow  Indian  com : 

First Vv^ndnm  to M.  G.Cameron,  Harristown — - 

Second  premium  to  Wm.  Sanders,  Harristown ' "• 

Best  five  stalks  of  com : 

First  premium  to  Wm.  Hodge,  Morris • 

Second  premium  to  A.  M.  Ebersoll,  Ottawa ^ 

Best  bushel  buckwheat : 

First  premium  to  Wm.  Poole,  Freedom .' 

Second  premium  to  A.'M.  Ebersoll,  Ottawa 

Best  bushel  timothy  seed : 

•     First  premium  to  J.  L.  Shorthose,  Danvers - 

Second  premium  to  G.  T.  Haskell,  Rockford ^ 
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Best  bushel  olover  seed : 

First  premhim  toJ.L.  Sborthose,  Dsnyers $5 

Second  premium  to  W.  H.  H.  Holdridge,  Tonioa 3 

Sest  bushel  blue  grass  seed : 

Firat  premiam  to  G.  T.  Haskell,  Bockford 5 

lest  bnahel  orchard  seed  : 

First  premiam  to  G.  T.  Haskell,  Bockford 5 

lest  bushel  lacem  seed :  , 

First  premium  to  6.  T.  Haskell,  Bockford 5 

Awarding  Committee.— T.  F  Bouton,  Jouesboro ;  H.  S.  Street,  Kankakee ;  J.  C.  Moore,  CoUinsTille ; 
'ohn  Cox,  Freedom ;  B.  H.  Purcell,  South  Hampton.  ' 

LOT  55— VEGETABLES, 
(est  bushel  early  Irish  potatoes : 

First  premium  to  P.  A.  Marsh,  New  Milfoid |10 

Second  premium  to  E.  C.  Hathaway,  Ottawa 4 

tost  bushel  lato  Irish  potatoes : 

First  premium  to  David  Goudie,  Oswego 10 

lest  bushel  sweet  potatoes : 

First  premium  to  B.  G.  Hathaway,  Ottawa 5 

Second  premium  to  G.  L.  Thompson,  Ottawa .' S 

test  bushel  onions :  / 

First  premium  to  Geo.  T.  Haskell,  Bockford 4 

Second  premium  to  P.  A.  Marsh,  N ew  Milford S 

East  bnahel  beets  for  table  use : 

First  premium  to  G.  T.  Haskell,  Bockford 4 

Second  premium  toG.  L.  Thompson,  Ottawa ■.    8 

lest  bushel  mangel  wurzel : 

First  premium  toH.  D.  Olmstead,  Freedom 4  ' 

Secoud  premium  to  G.  L.  Thompson,  Ottawa S 

wt  bushel  parsnips  for  table  use : 

First  premium  to  E.  C.  Hathaway,  Ottawa 4 

Second  premium  to  G.  L.  Thompson,  Ottawa...^ ^ 8 

est  twelve  stalks  celery : 

First  premium  to  Yal.  Zimmerman,  Morris 4 

Second  premium  toG.  L.  Thompson i 8 

est  six  heads  of  cabbage : 

First  premium  toS.  Y.  Malcomb,  Morris 4 

Second  premium  to  Geo.  T.  HaskeU,  Bockford 8 

eat  half  bushel  tomatoes : 

First  premium  to  E.  G.  Hathaway,  Ottawa 4 

Second  premium  to  H.  D.  Olmstead  d&Sons,  Freedom 8 

Bst  half  bushel  whito  field  beans : 

First  premium  to  Miller  &  Powell,  Beeoher 5 

Second  premium  to  M.  L.  Di^nlap  &  Sons,  Ghampaign 8 

Bstpeek  Lima  beans: 
First  premium  toG.  T.  Qaskoll,  Bockford « , 4 

Bst  and  greatest  variety  of  gardeivpeas;  not  less  than  one  quart  each : 
First  premium  to  G.T.  Hasksll,  Bockford 8 

Bst  lot  of  pumpkins : 
First  premium  to  G.  T.  Haskell,  Bockford .". 8 

Mt  lot  of  watermelons,  one  dozen : 

First  premium  to  Fielding  Heamhill,  Newark 5 

Second  premium  to  L.  J.  Hager,  TJtioa 3 

Mt  lot  of  muskmelons : 

Fixstpremium  to  E.G.  Hathaway,  Ottawa 5 

Second  premium  to  S.  T .  Maloomb,  Morris 9 

ToLn— 77 
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Best  bushel  carrotti: 

First  premlnm  to  Cr.  T.  Haakell,  Rockford •» 

Best  six  egg  plant  fruit : 

First  premium  to  E.  C.  Hathavray,  Ottawa '. « * 

Second  premium  to  C.H.  Force,  Ottawa.  ..^ i 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  vegetables,  sam])les  separate  ftx>m  the  foregoing,  by  any  one  penos: 

First  premium  to  G.  T.  Haskell,  Rockford ' 

Sooond  premium  to  E.  C.  Hathaway,  Ottawa '. J* 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  gardeuseeds.  raised  in  Illinois,  named : 

Firet  premium  to  G.  T.  Haskell,  Rockford IS 

Best  sample  of  tcbacco,  on  the  stalk,  not  less  than  ten  pounds : 

First  premium  to  S.  V.  Malcomb,  Morris B 

Awarding  Ck)7nmittee.—H.  S.  Street,  Sterling;   S.  D.  Wright,  Somonaiik;   Jas.  A.  Hcnsick,  Osb- 
paign ;  J.  C.  Butterfield,  Freedom ;  A.  Riddle,  Lacon. 

I^OT  56— SWEEPSTAKES  ON  GRAIN,  GRASS  SEEDS  AND  VSGETABLKl  . 

Best  and  htrgeet  collection  of  farm  products,  exhibited  by  any  one  individual : 

First  premium- toG.  T.  Haskell,  Rockford |9 

Best  {ind  largest  collection  of  garden  products,  exhibited  by  any  one  individual : 

First  premium  to  G.  T.  Haskell,  Rockford * 

Second  premium  to  E.  C.  Hathaway,  Ottawa M 

Avfarding  Committee.— A.  Riddle,  Lacon ;  J.  C.  Butterfield,  Freedom ;  H.  S.  Street,  Steriinc. 

LOT  57—BUTTER,  CHEESE,  ETC. 

Best  ten  pounds  Ii^ian  Com  Starch : 

First  premium  to  P.  McGinuess,  Ottawa.. i -11 

Best  twenty -five  i>ounds  of  Butter,  in  tub  or  firkin,  made  during  the  year : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  Hugh  McClure,  Freedom V 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  P.  C.  Watts,  Ottawa 5 

Best  twent^Kiunds  of  Butter  made  in  May  or  June : 

Mrs.  wif.  Poole,  lYeedom ! » 

Mrs.  Wm.  Horter,  Marsailles ^ 

Best  ten  pounds  of  fresh  Butter,  in  roU : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  Christopher  Kenny,  Ottawa * 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  John  Cox,  Ottawa ^ 

Best  Cheese,  one  year  old  or  over 

First  premium  to  Somonauk  Manufacturing  Company,  Somonauk * 

Second  premium  to  Somonauk  Manu&cturing  Company,  Somonauk ' 

Best  cured  Cheese,  under  one  year  old : 

First  preiuium  to  Somonauk  Manufacturing  Company,  Somonauk. ^ 

Second  premium  to  Somonank  Manufacturing  Company,  Somonauk. •' 

Beat  new  Cheese : 

First  premium'to  Somonauk  Manufacturing  Company,  Somonauk ^ 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Gage,  tJndina y ' 

Best  ten  pounds  of  Honey : 

.  First  premium  to  Southworth  &Co.,  Odell • 

Second  premium  toS.  B.  Ledgewood,  Forrest * 

Best  two  loaves  of  Wheat  Bread,  made  with  hop  yeast : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  Wm.  Poole,  Freedom • 

Second  premium  to  Celia  M.  Weston,  Utioa ♦ 

Best  two  loaves  of  Wheat  Bread,  made  with  milk  raising : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  Daniel  Beck,  Tonlca. • 

Best  two  loaves  of  Bread,  made  of  unbolted  flour : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  L.L.Haward,  Deoatnr * 
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left  two  loaves  of  Bye  Bread : 

First  preminm  to  Mn.  John  Cox,  Ottawa $6 

Seoond  premiam  to  Annie  Cranael,  Hyde  Park 4 

test  two  loaves  of  Com  Bread  : 

First  premiam  to  Mrs.  W.  H.  Ewing,  Livonia. .\ € 

lest  Sponge  Cake :  * 

First  premiam  to  Mrs.  L.  L.  Haworth^  Deoatnr 4 

Second  preminm  to  Mrs.  W.  H.  Ewing,  Livonia 2 

test  Snow  Cake : 

First  premiam  to  Miss  L.  Halstead,  Docatnr 4 

Seoond  premiam  to  Mrs.  C.  C.  HatJiaway,  Ottawa 8 

lest  Pound  Cake : 

First  premiam  to  Mrs.  Daniel  Beck,  Livonia 4 

Second  premiam  to  Mrs.  W.  H.  Ewing,  Livonia 8 

sest  Jelly  Cake: 

First  premiam  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Halstead,  Deoatnr 4 

Seoond  premiam  to  Miss  Julia  A.Marphy,  Milmine g 

est  Frait  Cake : 

First  premiam  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Halstead,  Decatar 4 

Second  premiam  to  Miss  Julia  A.  Mnrphy,  Milmine S 

est  SUvep  Cake : 

First  premiam  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Halstead,  Decatnr 4 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  ^Nearing,  Farm  Ridge 8 

est  Gold  Cake: 

First  premium  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Halstead,  Decatar 4 

Second  premiam  to  Miss  Julia  A.  Murphy,  Milmine 8 

eat  Nnt  Cake : 

First  preminm  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Halstead,  Decatur « 4 

Seoond  premium  to  Miss  Jalia  A.  Murphy,  Milmine 8 

Bat  Doughnuts : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearlng,  Farm  Bidge 4 

Second  premium  to  Mm.  "W.  H.  Ewing,  Livonia 8 

eat  Ginger  Cake : 

First  premium  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Halatead,  Decatur 4 

Seoond  premiam  to  Mrs.  L  L.  Haworth,  Decatur 8 

Bst  quArt  of  Sorghum  Molasses :  ^ 

First  premium  to  D.  L.  Lech,  Hennepin 3 

Second  preminm  to  A.  M.  Ebersoll,  Ottawa. 8 

Awarding  CommUUe.—M.TB.  C.  W.  Sanford,  Chicago  i  G.  H.  Mannon,  Bockford  ;  T.  F.  Bonton,  Jonea- 
oo;  J.  C.  Moore,  CoUinsville. 


CLASS  H— HOETICULTUKE. 

A.  H.  DOLTON,  SuperinUndmL 
LOT  56~TBBBS  AND  APPLES. 

Mt  display  of  Hardy  Evergreen  Trees— a  variety  from  Nursery : 

First  premium  to  O.  M.  Coleman,  Bloomington 135 

Seoond  premium  to  A.  Bryant,  Jr.,  Princeton A .»..-, 15 

Mt  oolleotion  of  Apples— not  less  than  85  varieties : 

First  premium  to  M.  L.  Dunlap  4t  Sons,  Champaign » 85 

Seoond  premium  to  Blnathan  W.  Jones,  Wilmington * 15 
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Best  ten  varieties  of  Apples  for  Sonthem  Illinois : 

Ptrst  premiam  to  W.  C.  Flagg,  Moro : •■ 

Second  premiiun  to  M.  L.  Donlap  &  Sons,  Champaign - H 

Best  variety  of  Apples  for  Northern  Illinois : 

First  premiiun  to  S.  6.  Minkler,  Oswego..? • 

Second  pi;pmium  to  M.  L.  Danlap  &Sons > 

Best  ten  varieties  of  Apples  for  Central  Illinois : 

First  premiom  to  M.  L.  Danlap  &.  Sons • 

Second  preminjD  to  L.  T.  Clarlc,  Onarga - ■ 

Best  Siberian  Crab  Apples : 

First  preminm  to  S.  0-.  Minkler,  Oswego -,- ' 

Best  oollectibn  of  Scimmer,  Fall  and  Winter  Apples,  by  fiEirmer  or  amatenr : 

First  premiom  to  W.  C.  Flagg,  Moro. ■ 

Second  premiom  to  W.  H.  Hansen,  Franklin  Grove • 

Awarding  ChfMnUUe.—W.  T.  Nelson,  Wilmington ;  J.  C.  Soripps,  BnahvlUe ;  K.  K.  JsnasL  Qancr; 
W.  H.  Mann.  Gilman ;  L.  Bancroft,  Pontlao. 

* 

LOT  59-PEABS,  PLUMS,  GRAPES,  ETC. 

Best  collection  of  Pears,  by  fanner  or  amatenr : 

First  preminm  to  W.  H.  H.  Holdridge,  Tonioa .....^ 

Second  premium  to  Wm.  H.  Hansen,  Franklin  Grove 1 

Best  collection  of  Peaches,  by  farmer  or  amatenr : 

First  premium  toE.  O,  Freeman,  Sonth  Pass '. 

Second  premiom  to  W.  C.  Flagg,  Moro « 

Best  collection  of  Pears,  the  production  of  this  State:  , 

First  premiimi  to  W.  C  Flagg,  Moro • 

Second  premium  to  A^.  H.  H.  Holdridge,  Tonioa 

Best  collection  of  Antnmn  Pears,  not  lees  than  six  varieties,  the  product  of  this  State 

First  premium  to  W.  H.  H.  Holdridge,  Tonioa 

Second  premium  to  W.  C.  Flagg,  Moro 

Best  six  Seedling  Peaches : 

First  premium  to  C.  T.  Farrell,  South  Pass 

Best  coUeotion  Of  Plums : 

First  premium  to  Winright  Willis,  DnPage 

Best  twelve  specimens  of  QuUices :  , 

First  preminm  to  E.  0.  Freeman,  South  Pass 

Second  premium  to  ElnAthan  W.  Jones,  Wilmington 

Bast  collection  of  Native  cultivated  Grapes,  not  less  than  six  budches  of  each  variety : 

First  preminm  to  A.  H.  Dolton,  Dolton  Station 19 

Second  premium  to  M.  L.  Dunlap  &Sons,  Champaign. tf 

Best  Early  Grapes,  not  less  than  six  bunches  each : 

First  premium  to  A.  H.  Bolton,  Dolton  Station f 

Second  premium  to  M.  L.  Dunlap  Sc  Sons,  Champaign S 

Beet  three  varieties  of  Late  Grapes,  for  table  use.  not  less  than  three  bunches  of  eMh : 

First  preminm  to  M.  L.  Dunlap  dt  Sons,  Champaign C 

Best  three  varieties  of  Wine  Grapes,  not  less  than  six  bunches  each : 

First  premium  to  Jackson  Burt,  Champaign j. C 

Second  preminm  to  A.  H.  Dolton,  Dolton  Station I 

Best  single  variety  of  Native  Grapes,  not  in  general  cultivation,  not  lees  than  six  bnnchc* : 

First  premium  to  L.  T.  Clarke,  Onaiga S 

Aioarding  CknnmUtee,—W.  T.  Nelson,  Wilmington;  J.  C.  Sorippe,  BnshviUe;  W.  H. 
X.  JL  Jenes,  Quinoy ;  L.  Bancroft,  Pontiaa 
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LOT  eO-CANNBD  AIST)  PKESERYED  FRUITS,  JELLIES.  ATSTD  PICKLES. 

■t 
Beat  Crab  Apple  Preeerves : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  Wm.  Horton,  Marseilles . .  ^ |S 

Best  Crab  Apple  Jelly : 

Fimt  premiun  to  Mrs.  L.  L.  Haworth,  Decatur fi 

Best  Plum  Jelly: 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  Wm.  Horton,  Marseilles ! 9 

Best  Qnince  Jelly : 

Firatpremium  toMrs.  L.  L.  Haworth,  Decatur 2 

Best  Apple  Jelly : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  L.  L.  Haworth,  Decatur t 

Best  Currant  Jelly : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  Wm.  Horton,  Marseilles S 

Best  Grape  Jelly : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  L.  L.  Haworth,  Decatur 8 

Best  Peach  Jelly: 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  Wm.  Horton,  Marseilles 9 

Best  .display  of  Canned  Peaches : 

Firatpremium  toMrs.  W.C.  Flagg.  Moro 5 

Best  display  of  Canned  Peus : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  W.C.  Flagg,  Moro 5 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  L.  L.  Haworth,  Decatur 3 

Best  Canned  Cherries : 

First  premium  to  W.  Willis,  DuPage 4 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  W.  C.  Flagg,  Moro 9 

Best  display  of  Canned  Currants,  1873 : 

Premium  to  W.  Willis,  DuPage ^4 

Best  display  of  Canned  Gooseberries,  187S : 

First  premium  to  W.  C.  Flagg,  Moro 4 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  L.  C.  Wright,  FarmBidge 9 

Best  display  of  Canned  Raspbertles,  1879 : 

Firatpremium  to  W.C.  Flagg,  Moro 4 

Seoond  premium  to  W.  Willis,  DuPage 9 

Best  display  of  Canned  Strawberries,  1879: 

Preminm  to  W.  C.  Flsgg,  Moro « 4 

Best  display  of  Fresh  Fruits,  in  cans  or  glass,  distinct  from  the  foregoing: 

Premium  to  W.  Willis,  DuPage 8 

Best  Canned  Tomatoes : 

First  premium  to  W.  C.  Flagg,  Moro 4 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  L.  C.  Wright,  Farm  Bidge 9 

Seat  Preserved  Peaches : 

Preminm  to  Mrs.  Wm.  Horton,  Marseilles 9 

lest  Preserved  Plums : 

Premium  to  Mrs.  Wm.  Horton,  MarseiUes. 9 

3est  Preserved  Apples : 

Premium  to  Mrs.  Wm.  Horton,  Marseilles 9 

Sest Preserved  Watermelons: 

Premium  to  Mrs.  Wm.  Horton,  Marseilles > % 9 

)est  Preserved  Grapes : 

Preminm  toMrs.  Wm.  Horton,  Marseilles 9 

Isst  Peaoh  Butter : 

Premium  to  Mrs.  David  Beck,  Livonia 9 
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Beet  Apple  Batter : 

Preminm  to  Mrs.  W.  C.ilagg,  Moro 

Best  Baapbeiry  Jam :  > 

Preminm  to  Mrs.  Wm.  Horton,  Marseilles 

Best  Plum  Jam : 

Premium  to  Mrs.  Wm.  Horton,  Marseilles 

Best  Cherry  Jam : 

Premium  to  Mrs.  Wm.  Horton,  Marseilles 

Best  Blackberry  Jam : 

Premium  to  Mrs.  W.  C.  Flagg,  Moro I 

Best  Pickled  Peaches :  ' 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  MaryL.  Halstead,  Decatur I 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  Wm.  Horton,  Marseilles t 

Best  Pickled  Pears :                                 '  i 

Premium  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Halstead,  Decatur. i 

Best  Pickled  Grapes : 

Premium  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Halstead,  Decatur I 

Best  Pickled^Cabbage  :• 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  F.  M.  Hall,  Tonica I 

Second  premium  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Halstead,  Decatur i 

Best  Tomato  Catsup  :  , 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  W.  H.  Ewing,  Livonia i 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  Wm.  Horton,  Marseilles I 

I 
Awarding  OommiUee.—'MxB.  Z.  A.  lUeS,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Dolton,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Beatty. 

LOT  61— FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS. 

Best  collection  of  Greenhouse  Plants,  with  greatest  number  of  varieties  in  bloom : 

First  premium  toF.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloomington ." Ifl 

Second  premium  to  J.  R.  &  A.  Bather,  Clinton,  Iowa. 1^ 

Best  collection  of  Doable  Fuchsias,  in  bloom  :  • 

Premium  to  J.  R.  &  A.  Bather,  Clinton.  Iowa i 

Best  collection  of  Single  Fuchsias,  in  bloom : 

Premium  to  S.  R.  &  A.  Bather,  Clinton,  low^ S 

Best  collection  of  Pansies : 

Premium  to  Geo.  F.  Haskell  &  Co..  Rockford I 

Best  collection  of  Doable  Petunias : 

Premium  to  Geo.  F.  Haskell  &Co.,  Rockford I 

Best  collection  of  Single  Petunias :  i 

Premium  to  F.  K.  Phomix,  Bloomington I 

Best  collection  of  Phlox  Drummondi :  i 

First  premium  to  Geo.  F.  Haskell  &  Co.,  Rockford I 

Second  premium  to  Jas.  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  T | 

Best  collection  of  Japan  Pinks : 

First  premium  to  Geo.  F.  Haskell  &  Co.,  Rockford I 

Second  premium  to  J.  R.  &  A.  Bather,  Clinton,  Iowa S 

Best  collection  of  Antirrhinums : 

Premium toG.  F.  Haskell  &Co.,  Rockford S 

Best  collection  of  Perennial  Phlox :     • 

Premium  to  Jas.  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y i 

Best  collection  of  Verbenas : 

First  preminm  to  J.  R.  &  A.  Bather,  Clinton,  Iowa I 

Second  premium  to  Miss  Kate  Brush,  Ottawa, 3 
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Bst  collection  of  Asters : 

f^irst  premium  to  JaM.  Vick,  Bochester,  N".  Y |5 

Second  premium  to  Geo.  F.  Haskell  &.  Co.,  Bookford 3 

Mt  collection  of  Everlastings : 
Premium  to  H.  S.  Hackman,  Peru 3 

Ml  collection  of  Dahlias— named  : 

Fintt  premiam  to  Jas.  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  T 5 

Second  premium  to  J.  R.  d&  A.  Bather,  Clinton,  Iowa 3 

est  collection  eighteen  Dahlias,  dissimilar  blooms : 
Preminm  toL.  Ellsworth  Sc  Co.,  Nape1^ville 5 

»t  collection  of  six  Lilliputs : 
Promium  to  Jas.  Vick,  Bochester,  N.  T 5 

Mt  collection  of  Gladioli  : 
Prtnuium  to  Jas.  Tick,  Bbchester,  K.  T \...\ 10 

wt  collection  of  Japan  Lillios : 

Kirst  premium  toJas.  Vick,  Bochester,  N.  T 5 

Second  premium  to  F.  K.  Phceuix,  Bloomington. 3 

Mt  c<»lleotion  of  Cut  Boses : 
Premium  toL.  Ellsworth  d:  Co.,  Kaperville 10 

wt  collection  of  Bourbon,  Koisette,  and  Bengal  Boees : 
Premium  toI#.  BUsworth  &Co.,  NAperville 5 

mt  t^welve  Boses,  in  pots,  in  bloom : 
Premium  to  J.  B.  4t  A.  Bather,  Clinton,  Iowa 5 

kst  collection  of  Cut  Flowers,  named : 

:Fir0t  premium  to  Jas.  Vick,  Bochester,  N.  T , 10 

Second  premium  to  J.  B.  &  A.  Bather,  Clinton,  Iowa 5 

»t  collection  of  Cut  Flowers,  without  names : 
Premium  to  G.  F.  Haskell  &  Co.,  Bookford 5 

ist  pair  Hanging  Vases  of  Plants:                                                                  • 
Preminm  to  H.  S.  Hackman,  Peru 5 

■at  single  Hanging  Vase  of  Plants : 
Premium  toH.  S.  Haokman,  Pern 3 

at  coHeotion  of  Foliaged  Plants : 

Pirat premium  to  J.  B.&  A.  Bather,  Clinton, Iowa 5 

Se<M>nd  premium  toChas.  Snow,  Ottawa. i.    3 

A.-warding  Commtifae.— Horace B.  Wood,  l^w  Lenox;  Mrs.  C.  B.  Shaver,  Ottawa;  Mrs.  G.  W.  Stone, 
tnceton. 
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LOT  «a-FLOBAL  DESIGNS,  BOQUETS,  ETC. 

Mt  Ploral  Temple : 
Premium  to  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloomington flO 

Mt  ^oral  Design  of  Dahlias  : 
Premium  to  Geo.  F.  Haskell  dtCo.,  Bockfor^ 5 

Mt  Ploral  Wreath : 
Preminln  to  J.  Teal,  Marseilles 5 

Mt  Ploral  Design  of  Everlastings : 
Preminm  to  Mrs.  A.  Woodford,  Book  Falls 5 

Mt  pair  Flat  Hand  Boqnets : 
Premium  to  F.  K.  Phflenix,  Bloomington 5 

Mt  i»air  Bound  Hand  Boqnets : 

Xlrat  premium  toF.  K.  Phosnix,  Bloomington. 5 

Second  preminm  to  Geo.  F.  Haskell  A;  Co.,  Bookford 3 

)0t  pair  Baskets  of  Cut  Flowers : 

Pirat  premium  toF.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloomington 5 

Second  preminm  to  Geo.  F.Haskell  &  Ca.,  Bookford 3 


• 
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Best  winter  Imkets  of  Flowers,  Leaves,  and  Mosses : 

Premium  to  Mrs.  B.  Kellerman,  Chicago |B 

Best  pair  Winter  Boq nets : 

Premium  to  Mrs.  B.  Kellerman,  Chicago : i 

Best  collection  of  Plants,  Flowers,  etc.,  grown  by  one  person,  or  firm,  distinet  from  foregohig : 

First  premium  to  J.  R.  &  A.  Bather,  Clinton,  Iowa S 

Second  premium  to  F.  K.Phcenix,  Bloomington i 

Atoarding  C^^mmtttM.— Horace  R.  Wood,  New  Lenox ;  Mrs.C.  B.  Shaver,  Ottawa;  Mrs.  O.  W.  StM. 
Princeton. 


CLASS  I— FINB-  A»TS. 

A.  H.  DoLTON,  SupwifiUndenlU 

LOT  64— SCULPTURK,  PAINTING,  DRAWING,  ETC. 

Best  Portrait  in  oil : 

Premium  to  R.  A.  Clifford,  Ottawa SUvsri 

BestFancy  Painting  in  oil: 

Premium  to  L.  Coldewe  &  Son,  Princeton : SQverBsU. 

Best  collection  of  Oil  Paintings,  not  lees  than  five : 

First  prenuum  to  R.  A.  CUiford,  Ottawa * fii 

Second  premium  to  L.  Coldewe  Sl  Son.  Princeton. II 

Best  collection  of  Chromoe,  not  less  than  five : 

Premium  to  Mrs.  L.  Bowman,  Ottawa 9 

Best  Portrait  in  Crayon  : 

Premium  to  Mios  Mary  Johnson,  Mendota SOi — '~^^ 

Best  Plain  Photograph ; 

Premium  to  W.  E.Bowman,  Ottawa SItsti 

Beet  Photograph,  in  India  Ink  ; 

Premium  to M.  Costelle  Edgerly,  GranviDe # Sihrer] 

Best  collection  of  Stereoscopic  Views  : 

Premium  to  Clark,  Lake  &Co.,  Rockford ! Sli 

Best  Pencil  Drawing  by  Girl  under  15 : 

Premium  to  Miss  Minnie  Beatty,  Jacksonville Slreri 

Best  Imitations  of  Wood  and  Marble : 

Premium  toF.  H.  Stiger,  Ottawa. 

Best  Imitation  of  Fruits : 

Premium  to  H.  J.  Colby,  Wheaton S&vcr 

Best  Typography : 

Premium  to  R.  F.  Keyes  &Co.,  Joliet SBw: 

Avowrdxng  Gbimiiittstf.— Henry  H.  McAfee,  Freeport ;  Elmer  Baldwin,  Farm  Bid^ ;  BrvBO  GosA 
Hyde  Park. 
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OLASS  K— TEXTILE  FABRICS  AND  SEWING  AND  KNITTING 

MACHINES. 

C.  W.  Webstr^  SuptritttendetU. 
LOT  66— MILL  FABRICS. 

Best  piece  ftU-wool  Plain  Cloth,  not  lew  than  ten  yards : 

Premium  to  J.  G.  Stolp,  Aurora , Sllyer  medal. 

3«et  piece  of  all-wool  Caaaimere : 

Premium  to  J.  G.  Stolp,  Aurora Silver  medal. 

Seat  display  of  all-wool  Plain  CloUia,  nUnoia  manufiusture : 

Premium  to  J.  G.  Stolp,  Aurora |10  and  Silver  medal. 

Seat  display  of  all-wool  Cassimere,  lUinoii  manufacture : 

Premium  to  J.  G.  Stolp,  Aurora |10  and  Silver  medal. 

iest  piece  aU-wool  Flannel : 

Premium  to  J.  G.  Stolp,  Aurora .' |5and  Silver  medal. 

{est  19  pairs  of  matched  Knit  Socks  : 

Premium  to  J.  G.  Stolp,  Aurora IS  and  Silver  medal. 

Atparding  Committee.— Wm.  M.  Smith,  Lexington ;  W.  H.  Van  Spps,  Dixon;  Jeptha  Dnnlap,  Jack- 
onville. 

LOT  67— HOUSEHOLD  FABRICS. 

test  pair  all-wool  Blankets : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Kearing,  Kenney flO 

last  display  of  Yams  : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Kenney '. 5 

lest  pair  of  Men's  Socks  : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Kenney 5 

Second  premium  to  Msr.  L.  L.  Haworth,  Decatur 3 

lest  pair  of  Ladies'  Stockings  : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  £.  McCreedy,  Freedom 5 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  Frances  Bates,  Providence '. 3 

(est  pair  of  Mittens  : 

first  premium  to  Mrs.  L.  L.  Haworth,  Decatur 5 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Kenney 3 

test  Coverlet ;. 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  W.  M.  Beatty,  Jacksonville 5 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Kenney 3 

test  piece  of  Plain  Linsey  :  ^ 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Kenney 5 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  Wm.  Poole,  Freedom 3 

est  piece  of  Plaid  Linsey  : 
First  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Kenney |5  and  Silver  medal. 

estCarpilt: 

First  premium  to  C.  W.  Horn,  Ottawa, |5  and  Silver  medal. 

est  Rag  Carpet : 
First  premium  to  Mrs.  A.  Woodford,  Rock  Falls |5  and  Silver  medal. 

est  Fancy  Rug : 
First  premium  to  Mrs.  D.  W.  Vittum,  Canton $5 

est  display  of  Linen  Goods  : 
First  premium  to  Mrs.* J.  Nearing,  Kenney 10 

lest  Flax  Sewing  Thread  : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Kenney 5 

Vol.  n— 78 
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Best  specimai  of  prepared  Flax  for  Spinning  Thread : 

Premium  to  Mrs.  ^.  Kearing,  Kenney <& 

Best  specimen  of  Flax  Tliread  for  weaving  into  linen : 

Premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Kearing,  Kenney ^ 

Best  Carpet  Warp :  ' 

Premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Neanng,  Kenney ( 

Beet  display  of  Millinery  and  Mantua-maker's  Work  : 

Premium  to  Mrs.  £.  Gregg,  Ottawa Silver  i&r4b 

Best  display  of  Ladies'  and  Gent's  Boots  and  Shoes : 

Premium  to  Daniel  Leahy,  Ottawa '. SUvctbh^ 

Avfarding   G^mmttte^.— George  W.  Stone,  Pilnoeton  ;  Mis.  D.  W.  Vittum,  Canton  ;  Hre.  W.  Oui 
Mendota;  Mrs.  L,  L.  Haworth,  Decatur. 

/  LOT  68-NEEDLE  WORK. 

Best  plain  knitting : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  L.  L.  Haworth,  Decatur F 

Second  premium  to  Hulbert  tod  Woodhead  Chicago i 

Third  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  bearing,  Kenney i 

Best  plain  Sewing,  embracing  the  different  stitches  used  in  honaehold  sewing  and  repairing : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearin^,  Kenney s 

■    Second  premium  to  Mrs.  E.  C.  Hathaway,  Ottawa. .* 3 

Third  premium  to  Mrs.  A.  £.  Knox,  Bureau  Junction t 

Same  by  child  under  12  yean  of  age : 

First  premium  to  W^.  C.  Flagg,  Moro J 

Second  premium  to  Miss  Bertha  Bitterly,  Ottawa ' 

Third  premium  to  Miss  Cora  M.  Ford,  Ottawa i 

Best  Tidy<,  by  child  under  13  yean  of  age  : 

Fint  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Kenney 5 

Second  premium  to  Miss  Ida  Slocum,  Canton * " 

Third  premium  to  Miss  Minnie  Beatty,  Jacksonville i 

Best  worked  collar  by  child  under  19  yean  of  age  : 

Premium  to  Mn.  J.  Nearing,  Kenney ' 

Best  san4»le  Crochet  work  : 

Fint  premi  um  to  Minnie  Beck,  Tonica 

Second  premium  to  Mn.  W.  M.  Beatty,  Jacksonville J 

Third  premium  to  Miss  Lissie  Brants  Canton i 

Best  sample  of  Knitting  work  : 

Fint  premium  to  Miss  Hellen  Nitschalier,  Ottawa i 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  G.  W.  Davis,  Ottawa ? 

Third  premium  to  Mn.  L.  L.  Haworth,  Decatur i 

Best  and  most  tastefully  executed  Patch- work  Quilt : 

Fintpremium  to  Miss  Emma  Mcfiandless,  Springfield » 

Second  premium  to  Mn.  L.  M,  Whiting,  Streator 1 

Third  pi-emium  to  Miss  ElIaG.  Fuller,  Freedom I 

Same  by  child  under  13  yean  of  age : 

Fint  premium  toMn.  J.  Kearing,  Kenney j 

Second  premium  to  Miss  Ella  Fuller,  Freedom • ' 

Best  White  Domestic  Coverlet : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  W.  M.  Beatty,  Jacksonville '. > 

;       Second  premium  to  Mn.  Wm.  Horton,  Marseilles i 

Best  Silk  Quilt,  not  before  exhibited  : 

Fint  premium  to  Miss  Jennie  Woods,  Streator >. > 

Second  premium  to  Mary  E.  Breed,  E%st  Paw-Paw _i^ 3 

Third  premium  to  Miss  Josie  Woods,  Streator , i 

Best  Lace-work  or  Hem-stitching : 

Premium  o  Mn.  L.  L.  Haworth,  Decatur > 
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test  Tranaferred  Embroidery : 

Premium  to  Mrs.  Wm.  M.  Beatty,  Jaoksonyille. |2 

est  Hi>eclmen  of  Lady's  Embroidered  Slippers  : 

Premium  to  Miss  Nellie  Mills,  Morris 2 

est  Worsted  Embroidery : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  Z.  A.  Waldron,  Princeton 5 

Second  premium  to  Mra.  A.  M.  Garland,  Springfield 3 

Tliird  premium  to  Miss  Minnie  Beatty,  Jacksonville 2 

est  Xcedlo-vrorked  or  Floss  Embroidery  : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  A.  E,  Knox,  Bureau  Junction 5 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  L.  L.  Haworth,  Decatur 3 

Tliird  premium  to  Miss  Clara  Huff,  Ottawa : 2 

eiet  Silk  Embroidery  : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  S.  Gregg,  Ottawa 5 

S4>oond  premium  to  Miss  Nellie  Temple,  Chicago 3 

Third  premium  to  Miss  Nellie  Mills,  Morris 2 

Dst  L.adies'  Knit  Silk  Hose  : 

Premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,   Kenney 2 

A  warding  CommiUee.—Qwur^e  W.  Stone,  Princeton  ;  Mrs.  D.  W.  Vittum,  Canton  ;  Mrs.  W.  Clark . 
«ndota. 

LOT  69— WAX,  FEATHER  AND  HAIR  WORK,  Ac. 

»t  Sample  of  Work  in  Wax : 

First  premium  to  Miss  Emma  Stockraeyer,  Chatsworth $2 

S«*cond  premium  to  Miss  Jenny  Linton,  Ottawa 1 

wi  Sample  of  Work  in  Feathers : 
Premium  to  Mrs.  Mary  Wells,  Sandwich 2 

Bst  Sample  of  Work  in  Hair  : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  E.  Nichols ^ 2 

Second  premium  to  Miss  A.  Ward,  Ottawa 1 

lell  Work  Wreath : 

First  premium  te  Miss  Clara  B.  Breed,  East  Paw  Paw 5 

Second  premium  to  Miss  Clara  B.  Breed  East  Paw  Paw 3 

Mftd  AVork : 

First  premium  to  Miss  Minnie  Beatty,  Jacksonville 2 

Second  premium  to  Miss  Maggie  Graham,  Morris 1 

prricttltiiral  Wreath :  • 

First  premium  te  Mine  Emma  Wignall,  Marseilles 2 

S««<5<»ntl  premium  to  J.  Zeal,  Marseilles 1 

Ateardittff  Comtnittec.— George  W.  Stone,  Princeton;  Mrs.  D.  W.  Yittum,  Canton;  Mrs.  W.  Clark. 
BDdota :  Mrs.  L.  L.  Haworth,  Decatur. 


CLASS  L— NATUEAL  HISTOEY. 

A.  H.  DOLTON,  SuperinUndetU. 

LOT  71— BOTANY,  GEOLOGY  AND  ZOOLOGY. 

i>t  Cabinet  in  ^lineralogy  suitable  for  the  use  of  Schools : 
Premi  u m  to  D.  Walker,  Ottawa $45 

8t  c«»lioction  illustrating  the  Entomology  of  HUnois,  suitable  for  use  of  Schools : 
I*roiniuin  to  O.  S.  Westcott,  Chicago i"> 

^  collection  of  Woods  of  Illinois  : 
Pixiiuiuni  t<i  A.  M.  Ebersoll,  Ottawa 20 

Iwarding  CkymmiUec^lleary  H.  McAfee,  Freeport ;  Elmer  Balclif ii),  Taim  Ri4go ;  Bruno  Gansel , 
rde  V^^' 
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CLASS  M— EQUESTRIANISM. 

Emory  Cobb  and  John  P.  Rbtnoldb,  Suparintendmts. 

LOT  TS^LABIES*  EQITESTRIANISH. 

Beet  Exhibition  of  Eqnestrian  SkiU,  by  XAdy:  I 

First  premium  to  Mies  Jennie  E.  Wood,  Earlville. f 

Second  premium  to  Miss  Annalhinlap,  Bloominfi^n 9 

Third  premium  to  Miss  Flora  Hallook,  KendiJI « )* 

LOT  73-.LAI)IES'  DRIVING. 

Best  Exhibition  of  Skill  in  Driving,  by  Lady : 

Premium  to  Miss  Bachel  Weedman,  Farmer  City > 

LOT  74-BOYS'  EQUESTRIANISM. 

To  the  Boy,  not  over  fourteen  years,  displaying  the  best  Horsemanship,  in  the  saddle : 

First  premium  to  Cassins  Weedman,  Farmer  City l* 

Second  premium  to  Charles  Ward,  La  Salle ? 

Third  premium  to  Dick  Weedroan,  Farmer  City * 

* 

Ai4Hirdiiig  Committee.— Wm.  M.  Smith,  Lexington  ;  M.  L.  Dunlap,  Champaign;  S.  R.  Levis. Otiavi. 


MISCELLANEOUS  AWARDS 


Made  at  tiik  January  Meeting,  1873.  on  Articlbb  Entbrbd  at  the  Fair  of  181S.  and  xot  P**- 

VIDED  FOB  IN  THE  PrKUIUN  LIST. 


CLASS  F— MECHANIC  ARTS. 

LOT  No.  45. 
Rustic  Work : 

'  D.  S.  Hefih>n,  Chicago High 

Garden  Hoe : 

Peter  dc  Bro.,  Marshall,  Michigan High  Coanmc^lsDM 

« 

LOT  No.  46. 
Malleable  Iron  Castings : 

Malleable  Iron  Works,  Moline SIvwHftt 

LOT  No.  47. 
Model  of  Hay  Press : 

J.  Brlggs,  Chicago High  Coma imilanw 

BevolTing  Milk  Safe : 

S.  N.  Herion,  Elgin SaT«r)Mk 

LOT  No.  48. 
Terra  Cotta  Ware : 

D. S. Hef&on,  Chicago ,,. , , C 

Driving  Whips: 

P*  r'  ^OUOD,  V/vmWfti  ■•■tii**tiiiti«iifiiii..ttktiiittiititvi(i«itt«ttf*»?T»  -Stgil 
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LOT  No.  «. 
Cwriage  and  Buggy  Wbeels : 

Woodbnm  SuToh  Wheel  Co.,  lodiiuiapoUB,  Indiana High  Commendation. 

Grain  Register: 

Jamee  Holland,  New  ton High  Comm  endation . 

LOT  No.  53. 
Grinder  for  Mower  and  Reaper  Knivee : 

W.  N.  Cochrane,  Newark,  Ohio High  Commendotion. 

■ 

CLASS  H— HORTICULTURE. 

LOT  No.  60. 
Strawberry  Jelly : 

Mre.  L.  C.  Wright.  Farm  Ridge High  Commendation. 


CLASS  1— FINE  ARTS. 

LOT  No.  64. 
Sp«ciinene  of  Fresco  Painting,  Sec: 

F.  H.  Stiger,  Ottawa Silver  Medal. 

Penmanahip  and  Denigning: 

S.  E.  Ament,  Aurora High  Commendation . 

Pen  Work  Picture: 

H..  B.  Bryant.  Chicago High  Commendation . 

I 


REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE    TO  EXAMINE  FRDITS, 

AT  FAm  OF  1872. 


The  CoDimittee  to  examine  and  report  ui)on  Frnits,  found  upon  the 
tables  a  very  fine  show — much  larger  and  finer  than  had  been  exhibited 
at  the  State  Fair  for  several  years — with  few  exceptions,  all  marked  tme 
to  name. 

For  the  best  collection  of  Apples,  not  less  than  25  varieties,  there  vew 
five  entries.  M.  L.  Dunlap  &  Sons,  Champaign,  were  awarded  the  first 
])remium,  and  E.  W.  Jones,  of  Wilmington,  the  second  premium. 

For  ten  best  varieties  of  Api>les  for  Southern  Illinois,  there  werethni* 
entries.  W.  C.  Flagg,  of  Moro,  received  first  premium.  The  varieties 
exhibited  by  him  were.  Maiden's  Blush,  Rambo,  Jonathan,  Yellow  Bell- 
flower,  Sraith'fe  Cider,  Ben  Davis,  Pryor's  Bed,  Wihesap,  Ne^^rtown  Pip- 
pin, Bawles'  Janet.  M.  L.  Dunlap  &  Sons  were  awarded  the  second 
premium,  on  the  following  varieties :  Maiden's  Blush,  Kambo.  Jonathao, 
White  Pippin,  Smith's  Cider,  Wine^ap,  Ben  Davis,  Rome  Beauty. 
Rawles'  Janet,  Willow  Twig. 

For  best  ten  varieties  for  Korthem  Illinois,  there  were  fonrteen 
entries — all  very  fine — and  mostly  of  the  varieties  alwve  named— jn^^t 
est  difference  being  in  Summer  varieties.  .8.  G.  MinKler,  Oswego,  v» 
awarded  first  premium  on  the  following  varieties.*  M.  L.  Dunlap  & 
Sons  were  given  the  second  i)remium  on  the  following  varieties:  K«Sr 
wick  Codling,  Maiden's  Blush,  Snow,  Stanard,  Jonathan,  Ben  Davis, 
Minkler,  Dominie,  Winesap,  Willow  Twig. 

For  best  ten  varieties  for  Central  Illinois,  there  were  five  entrie*. 
M.  L.  Diudap  &  Sons  received  the  first  premium  on  the  following  vaiv^ 
tics :  Maiden's  Blush,  Ramho,  Stanard  Jonathan,  Smith's  Cider,  Ben 
Davis,  Rome  Beauty,  Winesap,  Willow  Twig,  Rawle«'  Janet  LT. 
Clark  was  awarded  second  premium  on  the  following  varieties:  Du- 
chess of  Oldeiiberg,  Maiden's  Blush,  Snov?  Stanard,  Jonathan,  Ben 
Davis,  Willow  Twig,  Minkler,  Janet,  Winesap. 

t  Wst  omittotl  by  tbp  QoiQmUee,~[SBC'T, 
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For  best  Siberian  Crab  Apples,  there  were  two  entries.  S.  G.  Minck- 
ler  was  awarded  the  premium  on  the  following  varieties:  Eed,  Yellow, 
Cherry,  Transcendent,  Montreal  Beauty.  He  also  esdiibited  about  a' 
dozen  varieties  of  seedlings — one  a  large  fine  yellow,  which  the  Com- 
mittee considered  worthy  of  notice. 

In  best  collection  of  Summer,  Fall  and  Winter  Apples,  by  farmer  or 
amataer.  there  were  eight  entries.  W.  C.  Flagg  was  awarded  first  pre- 
mimn,  and  W.  H.  Hansen,  second. 

102  varieties  of  Apples  were  presented  by  E.  Woodward  &  Co.,  and 
A.  H.  Veil  &  Co.,  Marengo.  These  generally  were  very  fine  specimens — 
though  several  were  incorrectly  named. 

134  varieties  were  exhibited  by  W.  C.  Flagg — ^inarked  true  to  name — 
a  very  fine  collection — ^a  large  number  of  which  were  extreme  Southern 
varieties,  which  Mr.  F.  is  testing. 

D.  B.  Wier,  of  Lacon,  showed  a  collection  of  Apples — mostly  winter — 
ill  beautiful  sx)ecimens,  which  the  Committee  think  cannot  be  excelled 
In  tlds  State  or  out  of  it. 

A.  Bryant,  Jr.,  Princeton,  exhibited  several  si)ecimens  of  Persimmons 
ITOwn  in  liis  nursery. 

For  best  collection  of  Pears,  by  farmer  or  amatuer,  there  were  four 
entries.  W.  H.  H.  Holdridge  received  first  premium,  and  W.  H. 
Hansen,  second. 

For  best  collection  of  Pears,  the  product  of  this  State,  there  were 
bur  entries.  W.  C.  Flagg  was  awarded  the  first  premium,  and  W.  H. 
t  Holdridge,  second. 

For  best  collection  of  Autumn  Pears,  there  were  two  entries.  W.  H. 
I.  Holdridge  was  awarded  the  first  prendum,  on  the  following  varieties : 
^artlett,  Flemish  Beauty,  Duchess,  Seckle  (very  large),  Buffiim.  W.  C. 
^""lagg  received  the  second  premium  on  the  following  varieties :  Bartlett, 
^kle,  Sheldon,  Duchess,  Buerre  de  Anjou,  Bon-bon. 

Of  Seedling  Peaches  there  were  two  entries.  The  premium  was 
kwarded  to  C.  T.  Farrell,  of  South  Pass. 

The  Committee  noticed  several  lots  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  other  fruits, 
or  which  no  owner  was  found — fiaiit  not  named.  Some  of  the  speci- 
uens  were  very  good  and  worthy  of  notice. 

W.  T.  NELSON, 
J.  C.  SCEIPPS, 
«:.  K.  JONES, 
W.  H.  MANN, 
L.  BANCROFT, 

Committee, 

Pair  Geounbs,  September  20,  1872. 


AWARDS  ON  FEUITS,  WINES,  CIDER,  AND  VINEGAIL 


WINTER  MEETING,  1873. 


For  the  best  Six  Varieties  of  Winter  Apples : 

First  premium  to  S.  G.  liinkter,  Oswego •* 

Second  premium  toL.  Francis,  Springfield ^ 

For  the  best  two  bottles  of  Delaware  Wine : 

Premium  to  P.  M.&F.K.  Springer,  Springfield SXtrttHtM 

For  the  best  two  bottles  Catawba  Wine: 

Premium  top.  M.  dt  F.  K.  Springer,  Springfield Sflrvlffdii 

For  the  best  two  bottles  Oonoord  Wine : 

Premium  to  P.  H.  &  F.  K  Springer,  Springfield SQrvrlMil 

For  the  best  two  bottles  of  Cider: 

Premium  to  P.  M.  &  F.  K.  Springer,  Springfield SQw! 

For  best  two  bottles  of  Vinegar ; 

Premium  to  Hilliard  &  Son,  Brighton Sarer: 

A  Silver  Medal  was  voted  to  the  Industrial  University  of  Illinoia,  for  its  display  of  giais  al 
vegetables. 


ENTRY  OF   GREEN  FRUITS. 

WINTBR  MBBTDrCK-JAK.,  1873. 


Statembnt  op  W.  C.  Flagg. 

I  enter,  as  best  six  varieties  of  Winter  AppleiS,  in  succession  of  ripen- 
ng  from  early  winter  to  early  summer,  the  following,  ripening  this  year 
n  the  following  order : 

SmiWs  Cider. — ^Tree  a  little  subject  to  blight  in  some  localities,  though 
lot  with  me.  Very  productive.  Fruit  almost  invariably  fair,  and  of 
;ood  size  and  color :  only  good  in  quality. 

Pryor^s  Bed, — Vigorous,  healthy  and  long-lived  tree.  Moderately  pro- 
Inctive.    Fruit  nearly  always  fair  and  quality  best. 

WtlUyw  Ttoig,  (ripening  prematurely  this  year). — ^Tree  handsome,  vig- 
tous.    Very  productive.    Fruit  large,  often  not  fair ;  quality  good. 

Newtmcn  Pippin.  Tree  slow  grower,  long-lived,  large  and  generally 
lealthy.  Moderately  productive.  Fruit  scabs  some  seasons.  Best  in 
[uality. 

Hawing  Janet — ^Tree  rather  small,  healthy,  but  short-lived  from  ex- 
essive  fruitfulness.  Fruit  tiome  in  clusters  and  tends  to  rot  some  sea- 
ons.    Quality  very  good. 

Gilpin. — Tree  vigorous,  irregular,  short-lived,  productive.  Fruit  gen- 
rally  fair.    Small  and  only  good  in  quality. 

W.  C.  Flagg. 

MoBo,  Madison  Co.,  III. 


Statement  of  H.  J.  Dunlap. 

List  of  six  varieties  of  Apples,  in  order  of  ripening: 

Jonathan. — December  to  February.    Tree  slow-grower;  hardy,  pro- 

ific.    First  quality. 
Rmne  Beauty, — January  to  March.    Tree  moderate  grower ;  hardy, 

prolific.    Second  quality. 

Vol.  11—79  ' 
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Be9i  Davis. — ^February  to  April.  Tree  vigorous  grower ;  hardy.  i*tv 
lific.    Second  quality. 

Winesap. — February  to  ApriL  Tree  vigorous  grower;  hardy, pw^ 
lifie.    First  quality. 

White  Pippin. — February  to  April.  Trcfe  vigorous  grower;  hardj, 
prolific.    First  quality. 

Willoic  Twig. — February  to  May.  Tree  vigorous  grower;  hardy. pn^ 
lific.    Second  quality. 

All  the  above  are  found  to  be  profitable,  prolific  and  hardy,  from  Catro 
to  Galena,  and  seem  to  be  adapted  to  most  soils. 

H.  .1.  DlTOAP. 

Champaign,  III.,  Bee.  31, 1872. 


Statement  op  L.  O.  Francis. 

I  enter  as  best  six  varieties  of  Apples,  in  succession  of  ripeninj:,  tbr 
following,  named  in  the  order  of  ripening : 

Bellflower. — A  universal  favorite,  its  flavor  being  unsur])a$sed.  Tw 
hardy,  though  not  a  great  bearer. 

Peck^s  Pleasant. — A  good  bearer  of  fair-sized  apples  of  No.  1  tlav\ir. 
Tree  hardy  and  a  good  grower. 

Ben  Davis. — A  popular  market  variety ;  bears  well ;  is  a  lai-gte.  U«& 
tiful  apple ;  flavor  not  equal  to  its  looks.    Tree  api)ear8  hardy. 

Striped  Peannain. — Comparatively  unknown  apple.  It  figure;*  in  th* 
fruit  books  as  the  Large  Striped  Pearmain  of  Kentucky.  After  lia^in^ 
given  it  a  thorough  trial,  find  it  a  prolific  bearer  of  handsome,  long 
keeping  apples,  of  good  quality.    Tree  hardy. 

Winesap, — ^We  find  it  our  most  profitable  variety;    a  gooil  evw 
bearer  of  good  flavored  fruit.    Tree  hardy. 

Janeting. — A  well  known  favorite,  its  long-keeping  qualities  rwM» 
mending  it  wherever  it  is  known.  A  prodigious  bearer  in  alteni^ 
years.    Tree  medium  for  hardiness. 

L.  V.  FRJLNm 

Springfield,  Sangamon  Co.,  III. 


Statement  of  M.  L.  Dunlap  and  Sons. 

We  enter  for  competition  six  varieties  of  Apples,  consisting  of  Yello» 
Bellflower,  Ben  Davis,  Eome  Beauty,  Winkler,  Winesaj)  and  ^ViIkrt 
Twig. 

Yelhw  Bellflower. — Medium  size,  yellow,  and  fine  quality.  Tlievan' 
ready  for  use  by  the  1st  of  December,  and  remain  in  good  i-onditHfl 
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ntil  the  middle  of  January.    The  tree  is  hardy,  but  not  very  produc- 
ive ;  yet  no  family  orchard  should  be  without  a  few  trees. 

Ben  DaKis. — Follows  the  Bellflower  in  season  for  use ;  is  a  fine  apple 
f  good  quality.  Tree  productive  and  hardy.  One  of  the  most  profita- 
le  market  apples. 

Rome  Beauty. — ^Large  apple,  of  fine  flavor;  keeps  through  February. 
Vee  an  upright  grower ;  bears  young  and  is  hardy. 

M inkier. — ^An  Illinois  apple.  Fruit  of  even  size;  quality  good;  excel- 
mt  for  cooking  and  eating.  Tree  strong  grower,  hardy  and  very  pro- 
uctive.    Season,  February  and  March. 

Winemp. — One  of  the  best  keepers.  Not  lit  for  use  until  March,  and 
rill  keep  until  May.  Kich,  juicy,  and  is  No.  1  in  every  respect.  Tree 
as  stocKl  our  hardest  winters ;  bears  well. 

Willow  Ticig. — Will  keep  with  the  Little  Romanite ;  is  much  larger 
nd  of  l)etter  flavor.  Tree  of  slow  growth  in  the  nursery,  but  vigorous 
1  the  orchard.    Very  productive. 

M.  L.  DuNLAP  &  Sons. 


Statement  of  S.  G.  Minkler. 

I  make  the  following  entries  as  best  six  varieties  of  Winter  Apples  in 
uci^ssion  of  ripening,  from  early  winter  to  eai'ly  summer,  and  stat^^ment 
8  to  quality  of  fruit,  and  hardiness  and  productiveness  of  tree. 

Jonathan. — Ahead  of  all  early  winter  apples ;  one  that  will  do  to  set 
efore  your  friends.  Quality,  first.  Season,  December;  will  keep 
iirough  January.  Tree  slow  grower ;  makes  a  handsome  head.  Early 
earer ;  fruit  should  be  gathered  early.  • 

Dominie. — Qualitj',  first;  fruit  fair  size;  good  for  dessert  and  culinary 
niiK)ses.  Season,  January  to  March.  Tree  hardy  in  orchartl;  very 
reductive.  Tyler  McMoeler  calls  this  a  cheap  apple  (probably  on  ac- 
Dunt  of  itvs  productiveness.) 

Winesafp. — I  am  aware  that  this  apple  will  meet  with  some  opposition 
u  account  of  it«  scabbing,  in  some  localities,  the  last  two  years.  But 
i  is  the  apple,  that  had  the  most  votes  of  any  apple  in  the  State.  I  can- 
ot  (K)ndemn  any  variety  for  failing  some  times.  The  season  is  the 
mjVest  of  any  one  apple :  from  December  to  May.  Quality,  first  for 
cssert  and  cooking  and  cider.    Tree  very  hardy;  productive. 

Minkler. — Much  sought  after  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  on  ac- 
Dunt  of  the  hardiness  of  itreo,  productiveness  and  late-keeping  quality 
f  fruit.  Tree  very  hardy,  and  the  strongest  grower  of  any.  Fruit 
cod  size;  (piality  good;  not  acid  enough  for  cooking.  Season,  Janu- 
ry  to  May. 
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Ben  Davis. — ^Tre0  handsome  grower ;  makes  handsome  orchard  tree; 
very  hardy,  early  and  abundant  bearer.  Fruit  handsome;  good  me; 
saleable.    Second  quality.    Season,  April  and  May. 

Willoio  Twig. — ^This  is  another  apple  of  second  quality,  but  the  budi- 
ne«s  and  productiveness  of  the  tree,  and  the  keeping  qu^ities  of  ikt 
fruit,  recommends  to  all  orchard  planters.  Fruit  good  size;  quahtjrto. 
Should  be  barreled  tight  or  buried  to  attain  its  best  qualities ;  keeps  tifl 
apples  come  again. 

The  above  selection  is  founded  on  many  years  of  experience.  Still  I 
am  aware  there  are  many  varieties  of  greater  excellence  thau  some  of 
them.  But  quality,  productiveness  and  hardiness  have  to  be  cob 
bined.  The  above  is  my  choice.  The  premium  list  does  not  stAte  m 
division  of  the  State,  or  whether  it  is  meant  for  the  whole  State.  But  mj 
list  is  for  ITorthern  Illinois.  Samples  will  be  sent  by  express,  or  bj  tbf 
hand  of  L.  Ellsworth. 

S.  G.  MOKLKR. 

OswEoo,  Kendall  Co.,  III. 


Statement  op  Seneca  Wood. 

The  different  varieties  of  Apples  which  I  ofter  your  Society  for  pre 
miiun  are  the  following,  in  their  order  of  ripening,  viz : 

Vandever. — A  tine,  open,  free-growing,  hardy  tree.  Bears  well;  fr^ii 
large ;  always  fair,  good  quality,  and  one  of  the  best  market  apples  fiv 
early  winter. 

Belniqnt — Tree  hardy ;  profuse  in  bearing,  and  a  No.  1  apple. 

Northern  Spy. — ^The  hardiest  and  finest  growing  tree  in  the  orchanl 
Rather  tardy  in  bearing ;  makes  all  up  at  maturity,  and  opens  with  tb« 
Janeting.  Fruit  large,  usually  fair ;  a  perfect  beauty  and  always  wdj 
sale. 

Yellow  Bellfiower. — Top-grafted,  fine,  and  for  market  the  very  best 

Ben  Davis. — ^Tree  hardy ;  bears  early  and  full,  and  in  market  Xo.  1. 

RawWs  Janet. — Tree  hardy ;  bears  early  and  immensely ;  keeps  well; 
sells  well;  and  if  properly  grown,  cannot  be  beat  on  the  4th  of  MarcL 

Seneca  Wood. 

Springfield,  Sangamon  Co.,  III. 
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WINES,  CIDEK  AND  VINEGAR. 


State^ient  by  Phil.  M.  and  F.  K.  Springer. 

Concord  "^,"  1870. — ^The  grai)e8  from  which  this  wine  was  made  were 
gathered  on  the  7th  of  Sei)tember,  1870.  The  next  morning  they  were 
stemmed  and  mashed  and  put  to  ferment  on  the  skins  for  forty-eight 
(48)  hours,  without  the  addition  of  either  sugar  or  water.  The  juice  was 
then  drawn  oft'  without  pressure,  when  the  pomace  was  immediately 
subjected  to  sufticient  pressiure  to  produce  nearly  half  as  much  juice  as 
the  quantity  obtained  without  pressure.  Both  runnings  were  i>ut  to- 
gether and  then  increased  by  the  aildition  of  sugar- water  at  the  rate  of 
three  (3)  gallons  to  six  and  one-half  (6^)  gallons  of  juice.  The  sugar - 
water  was  made  in  the  proxx)rtion  of  2  lbs.  df  whit^  sugar  to,  1  gall,  of 
water.  The  must  \yas  now  allowed  to  ferment  and  work  off  at  the  bung- 
hole  about  two  days,  when  a  glass  siphon  was  fastened  in  the  bung  and 
the  fermentation  continued  through  this.  When  the  fermentation  had 
nearly  ceased,  the  siphon  was  removed  and  a  spigot  placed  in  the  bung, 
and  the  whole  thus  left  until  the  4th  of  February,  1871.  The  wine  was 
then  found  to  be  clear  and  bright.  It  was  now  racked  off  and  then 
bunged  up  close  again,  to  remain  during  the  summer  of  1871.  On  the 
28th  of  Jauuaiy,  187!3,  it  was  again  drawn  off,  and  this  time  bottled  and 
sealed. 

Catatcba  ^^D^^  1870.— Made  October  25th,  1870.  The  grapes  were 
pressed  without  stemming.  The  must  was  fermented  from  the  start 
under  pressure ;  that  is,  with  a  siphon  attached  to  the  bung.  The  wine 
was  racked  February  17,  1871,  and  again  bunged  close  until  January 
16,  .1872,  when  it  was  drawn  oft*,  bottled  and  sealed. 

Delaware  "C,"  1870.— Made  September  13,  1870.  The  gi\apes  were 
well  rii>ened.  Tliey  were  stemmed  and  mashed,  and  then  fermented  in 
the  skins  for  thirty-six  (36)  hours,  then  pressed  and  the  must  put  to  fer- 
ment with  siphon  attached.  Backed  February  22d,  1871.  Racked  again 
and  bottled  and  sealed  January  16th,  1872.  The  wine  was  made  from 
the  pure  juice  of  the  grai)e,  without  the  addition  of  sugar  or  water. 

Delmcare  "il,''  1872.— Made  Sept.  5th,  1872.  To  each  5  gallons  of 
)ui(X5  was  added  1  lb.  of  white  sugar,  but  no  water.  Fermented  with 
Biphon  attachment  until  September  9tli,  when  the  new  wine  was  drawn 
off  and  the  fermentation  continual  through  siphon,  as  before,  until 
nearly  completed.  The  siphon  was  then  replaced  by  a  spigot  in  the 
bung.  This  was  gently  withdrawn  every  few  days  to  give  vent  to  the 
accumulated  gas,  and  finally  driven  in  to  remain  until  rackhig  time.  It 
should  be  racked  this  month  (Jan.  1873). 
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Milam  Cider j  1872. — ^Madefrom  Milam  Apples  about  the  middle  of  Oe 
tober,  1872.  It  was  taken  from  the  press  to  a  cool  cellar  and  banged  up 
immediately.  In  the  course  of  several  days,  when  fermentation  had  a«t 
in,  enough  vent  was  occasionally  given  at  the  bung  to  relieve  the  pre^ 
ure  somewhat,  but  particular  care  was  taken  not  to  give  enough  for  tke 
escape  of  so  much  gas  as  to  allow  the  access  of  air  in  its  stead.  In 
about  three  weeks  the  cider  was  drawn  off  into  another  cask,  and  in 
order  to  clear  it  the  white  of  eggs  was  well  beaten  and  stirred  in  at  Ure 
bung.  The  cask  was  then  placed  on  end  and  a  gimlet  hole  bored  in  tlte 
upper  head  to  give  vent  when  necessary. 

This  cider  has  now  l)een  "on  tap"  for  about  five  weeks,  and  will  » 
remain  as  long  as  t^  supply  lasts,  and  we  continue  to  rally  round  tk 
hearth  at  the  old-fasnioned  fire-place  these  cold  winter  evenings,  to  read 
the  papers  of  the  present  and  the  poets  of  the  past ;  to  munch  appks^; 
conjecture  on  the  weather  and  the  course  of  politicians ;  lay  plans  for 
next  spring  and  summer's  work ;  talk  of  railroad  monopolies  and  kind- 
red topics,  and  figure  to  a  fineness  the  profits  of  producing  ])ork  and 
poultry,  and  of  growing  grapes. 

Vinegary  1872. — Made  from  apple  cider  and  grape  juice,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  molasses  and  water,  but  no  acids  of  any  kind  other  than 
those  of  the  cider  and  grape  juice  themselves. 

All  of  the  foregoing  wines  were  fermented  in  a  cool  cellar,  and  in  po 
case  was  use  made  of  isinglass,  white  of  eggj  or  other  material,  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing,  coloring  or  flavoring  the  wines. 

One  of  the  prime  secrets  in  the  maimfacture  of  domestic  wines  is,  vii 
to  be  so  curious  about  how  good  it  is  getting  as  to  be  forever  tastinfrat 
it  to  see  what  further  manipulation  it  needs.  Use  good  casks,  OlWto 
the  bung,  and  thus  avoid  exposure  to  the  air,  and  trust  to  time  and  ll» 
good  qualities  of  the  material  used  to  produce  good  wine. 

Phil.  M.  &  F.  K.  Spkingke. 

"  Haw  Hill,''  Sangamon  Co.,  III. 


Statement  op  Hilliabd  &  Son. 

We  herewith  send  you  two  bottles  of  our  "  Pure  Apple  Cider,''  which 
you  will  please  enter  for  the  premiums  as  offered  in  your  list  for  Jann 
ary  meeting.  This  cider  is  made  from  good  sound  apidas  of  vinw 
varieties,  during  the  month  of  November.  As  soon  as  presse<l  out,  ^ 
add  5  lbs.  A  sugar  to  42  gal.  bbl.  It  is  then  allowed  to  ferment  S  or  !*• 
days,  then  bunged  up  and  let  remain  about  a  week;  it  is  then  rackt'drf 
and  put  into  a  clean  cask  and  refined  with  gelatin  preparetl  for  thepnr 
pose.    It  is  then  racked  oft*  again,  when  it  is  ready  for  market 

Brighton,  III.,  Dec.  31,*1872.  Hilltabd  &  So5. 


REPORT  OFtTHE  COMMITTEE  ON  FARMS. 


To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture:  ^ 

Gentlemen  :  Tbe  undersigDed,  members  of  the  Committee  to  ex- 
imiue  and  report  upon  Fanns,  -Nurseries,  Vineyards,  etc.,  entered  for 
)remiums  offered  bj-  your  Board  for4;he  year  1872,  would  submit  the 
oUowing  brief  report : 

On  the  11th  of  December  the  Secretary  informed  your  Committee  that 
ffr.  Herrington  had  tendered  his  resignation  as  chairman  and  member 
}t  said  Committee,  and  reported  the  following  entries^: 

Farm. — W.  J.  Neely,  Grand  Eapids,  LaSalle  county. 

Ifurseries. — O.  M.  Coleman,  Normal,  McLean  county ;  M.  L.  Dunlap 
i  Sous,  Champaign,  Champaign  county. 

Vineyard, — Ira  B.  Miller,  Villa  Eidge,  Pulaski  county. 

Experiment  in  TJnderdraining, — ^Messrs.  Spaulding  &  Co.,  Howlett, 
kmgamon  county. 

Although  so  late  in  the  season  as  to  render  it  highly  probable  that  in 
he  performance  of  their  duty,  they  would  be  deprived  of  many  opi)or- 
miities  for  collecting  suggestive  ideas  that  might  add  something  of  iu- 
erest  to  this  report,  yet  your  Committee  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  per- 
brm  as  much  as  i)ossible  under  the  circumstances.  They  met  at  Ottawa, 
arly  in  the  moniing  of  Tuesday,  December  17th,  and,  learning  that  Mr. 
N.  J.  Neely  resided  in  the  city,  a  messenger  was  sent  to  inform  him 
hat  the  Committee  on  Farms  were  waiting  an  inter\iew  with  him  at  the 
31iftou  House.  He  soon  appeared,  and  after  gi\ing  them  a  hearty 
greeting,  was  informed  of  the  object  of  their  visit,  which  he  had  antici- 
pated, and  had  come  prepared  for-  a  ride  into  the  country.  The  mom- 
Qg  was  clear  but  cold,  the  mercury,  at  seven  o'clock  quietly  resting  in 
he  lap  of  zero. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  Committee  started  for  Green  Bush  Fann,  en- 
ere<l  by  Mr.  Neely,  and  which  is  situated  in  section  seventeen,  town  of 
irand  Rapids,  six  miles  south,  and  two  and  one-half  miles  east,  from 
he  eity  of  Ottawa.  After  warming  their  chilled  limbs  it  was  suggested 
)y  Mi\  Neely  to  defer  the  inspection  of  the  premises  until  after  dinner. 
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and  in  the  meantime  take  a  look  at  his  stock,  which  saggestion  bong 
acted  upon,  the  Committee  accompanied  him  to  his  bam  and  yanSf 
where  they  w^ere  shown  a  fine  sight.  His  herd  of  short-homs  numbers 
about  forty  head.  "Mina,^  a  four-year  old  bull,  and  "Senator  Fourtt' 
"Fourth  Duke  of  Greenbush,''  and  "Sixth  Duke  of  Greenbush,"  eacb  two 
years  old,  were  very  fine  animals.  The  docility  manifested  as  they  vm 
led  out  together,  showed  they  had  been  accustomed  to  kind  treatmraL 
The  Committee  were  also  shown  the  thorougibred  stallion  "Tomada* 
and  two  .thoroughbred  mares  "Maria"  and  "Le  Paul  Booth" — all  noted 
for  speed.  The  Essex  and  Berkshire  seem  to  be  his  favorite  hnerf  i^ 
hogs,  the  Committee  should  have  mentioned  before,  in  reference  to 
feeding,  that  Mr.  Neely  neither  practices  nor  believes  in  pamiiering  hk 
breeding  animals. 

Repairing  to  the  house  and  partaking  of  a  substantial  dinner,  the 
Committee  proceeded  to  more  fiilly  examine  the  farm.  It  contaims  ow 
hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and  was,  five  yeai^s  ago,  unbroken  prairie. 
The  fields  vary  in  size  from  six  to  thirty-five  acres,  besides  the  smalk 
pastui-es  and  feed  lots,  which  are  all  convenient  to  the  bani  and  sheds; 
the  whole  enclosed  with  hedge  or  post  and  board  fences  a«  ilescribt^  iw 
the  excellent  mai)  accompanying  his  verified  statement,  herewith  snl»- 
mitted,  and  which  gives  a  very  correct  view  of  the  house,  l>am  and  other 
buildings.  Except  the  barn,  which  is  conveniently  aiTangetl  and  .*ail> 
stantially  built,  the  improvements  cannot  be  said  to  l>e  of  the  most  dor 
able  construction.  On  account  of  their  fre<iuent  use,  gate.s  in  plawof 
bars  for  his  yanls  would  be  a  convenience  almost  indispensiible, 

Kear  the  house  is  a  fine  young  orchard  of  some  two  hundretl  afiple 
trees  of  carefully  selected  varieties,  which  ai'e  now  beginning  to  bear; 
also  in  bearing  are  a  large  number  of  cheiTj',  j>each  and  numeromj  MBall 
fruits,  all  showing  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

The  Committee  having  completed  their  examination  of  the  premm. 
and  being  satisfied  that  Mr.  Neely  is  a  successful  fanner  and  breeder, 
returned  to  the  city.  Further  examinations  hml  to  be  ]>ost]ione4l  until 
Friday,  as  one  of  the  Committee  hatl  an  engagement  for  the  fi>llowiBS 
day  that  could  not  be  put  off. 

Tlieir  next  object  point  was  the  Kurserj^  of  Mr.  C/olenian,  near  BIoob- 
ington.  On  Thursday  a  heavy  snow  storm,  which  threatened  to  Mod 
ade  the  roads,  suggested  another  postponement,  and  tlu»  wires  arracisni 
the  meeting  of  the  Committee  at  an  early  hour  on  Monday  folluwin^. 
but  owing  to  the  extreme  cold  of  Monday,  trains  were  delay etU  i-onuec 
tions  missed,  and  in  consequence  of  which,  tlie  day  Avas  far  8}>ent  wb* 
the  members  met  at  Bloomington.  Notwithstandiug  these  diffic^oltidL 
the  Committee  at  once  proceeded,  by  horse  cars  and  on  foot,  to  the  db^ 
sery  of  Mr.  O.  M.  Coleman,  situated  in  Normal  township,  about  half  vaj 
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^tween  Bloomington  and  Komal,  on  the  east  side  of  the  I.  0.  E.  R., 
id  not  finding  the  proprietor  at  home,  the  object  of  their  visit  was 
ade  known  to  his  son,  an  intelligent  and  obliging  yonng  man.  The 
)mmittee  apologized  for  having  deferred  the  examination  nntil  so  late 
the  season,  and  when,  too,  the  ground  was  more  or  less  covered  with 
low.  The  examination  of  the  stock,  arrangements  of  the  grounds, 
c,  was  commenced  and  continued  until  darkness  closed  in.  From  the 
rifty  appearance  of  the  stock  the  Committee  were  satisfied  that  high 
Itivation  was  to  be  found  here ;  his  stock  of  evergreens  attracting 
articular  attention  by  their  symmetrical  beauty.  His  subjoined  state- 
ent  will  be  perused  ^ith  interest  and  profit. 

Beturning  to  Bloomington,  the  Committee  left  at  ten  o'clock  on  the 
B.  &  W.  R.  R.,  for  Champaign,  On  their  way  to  visit  the  nursery  of 
Bssrs.  M.  L.  Dunlap  &  Sons,  located  three  miles  soiith  of  the  city,  in 
e  township  and  county  of  Champaign,  and  on  the  line  of  the  I.  C. 
R.  Landing  at  the  depot  about  midnight,  they  were  conveyed  in  a 
)emocrat''  at  break-neck  speed  to  the  Railroad  House,  where  they  were 
ide  as  comfortable  for  the  remainder  of  the  night  as  circumstances 
)nld  permit. 

Tuesdaj'  morning,  December  24th — ^long  to  be  remembered  in  that 
cinity  as  the  coldest  day  for  many  years — the  mercury  indicating  26 
agrees  below  zero  at  seven  o'clock — ^j'our  Committee  left  the  city  about 
QC  o'clock,  in  the  discharge  of  their  ofiBcial  duties.  Meeting  one  of  the 
nior  members  of  the  firm  near  the  entrance  to  the  nursery  grounds, 
ey  prevailed  on  him  to  suspejid  his  rabbit-hunting  and  "show  them 
und-"  Taking  a  seat  in  his  sleigh,  the  driver  was  instructed  to  report 
Mr.  Dunlap  for  orders.  A  tour  of  the  nursery  was  commenced.  Con- 
ining  about  seventy-five  acres,  it  is  laid  out  in  blocks  of  some  twenty 
is  square,  with  graded  drives  between,  thus  affording  the  Committee 
»pid  and  general  insi>ection  of  the  premises,  which,  owing  to  the  in- 
ise  cold,  was  very  desirable. 

Their  statement,  giving  a  brief  history  and  general  management  of 
Bir  nursery,  together  with  a  diagram  of  same,  is  herewith  subiiiitted. 
[t  was  with  I'egret  that  your  Committee  felt  compelled  to  decline  an 
Station  to  visit  **RuraP  in  his  comfortable  home  and  spend  an  hour 
aocial  chat,  but  a  belated  train  offered  an  opportunity  for  reaching 
me  that  night  and  of  spending  Christmas  with  our  families  and 
Bncls. 

Fhere  being  no  competitiou  for  the  premiums  on  vineyards,  and  ex; 
riments  in  underdraining — ^the  entry  of  the  first  by  Mr.  Miller,  of 
Da  Bidge,  and  of  the  latter  by  Messrs.  Spaulding  &  Co.,  at  Howlett 
in^  the  only  ones — ^it  was  decided  to  omit  further  examinations ;  leav- 
p  the  merits  of  each  to  be  determined  from  the  statements  of  the  re«^ 
active  parties,  which  are  herewith  submitted. 
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In  concluding  this  brief  and  hastily  written  repcNrt,  your  Ckimiiitttt 
would  exercise  the  power  vested  in  them,  and  recommend  the  ibUown; 
awards :  ^ 

To  W.  J.  Keely,  for  excellency  in  cultivation  and  managemnttf 
farm  of  160  acres — a  silver  tea  set. 

To  O.  M.  Coleman,  the  regular  premium  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  bvt 
arranged,  cultivated  and  managed  nursery  of  fruit  and  onuuncntil 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants }  and  to  Messrs.  M.  L.  Dunlap  &  Sons  a  sMoni 
premium  of  fifteen  dollars. 

To  Ira  B.  Miller,  the  regular  premium  of  twenty-five  dollan,  for  bett 
arranged,  cultivated  and  managed  vineyard. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  Committee  the  statements  and  diagnDS  <tf 
Spaulding  &  Co.,  are  not  sufficiently  complete  to  justify  tlie  award  of  tie 
ftdl  amount  offered  by  the  State  Board.  Ih  view^  however,  of  the  M 
that  their  efforts  seem  worthy  of  some  appreciative  notice,  your  Com- 
mittee recommend  the  award  of  a  discretionary  premium  of  $25c 

BespectfaUy  submitted. 

D.  W.  VITTUM,  Jb. 
S.  D.  FISHER. 


STATEMENT  OF  W.  J.  NEELY. 

To  ths  Secntary  qf  the  UUnoit  8UUe  Board  q^  AgriettUuro : 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricaltonl 
Society,  I  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  statements : 

First.  My  farm,  entered  for  the  Society's  premium  on  farms  of  IW 
acres,  is  located  on  the  south-east  quarter  of  section  (17)  seveDtees. 
in  the  town  of  Grand  Bapids,  La  Salle  county,  Illinois,  and  contains  l^ 
acres. 

Second.  The  farm  is  one  of  mixed  husbandry,  in  which  the  hreeduf 
of  fine  stock  is  the  leading  feature. 

Third.  The  accompanying  map  shows  the  plan  on  which  the  boiU 
ings  are  located,  and  also  the  division  of  the  fields  and  yards.  Thf 
dotted  lines  on  the  map  shows  the  parts  of  the  farm  inclosed  witk 
hedge,  and  in  all  other  respects  the  map  is  correct. 

Fourth.  The  stock  kept  on  the  farm  in  1871  and  1872  were— Cattfc 
38*  head  of  Short  Horns ;  Horses,  25  head,  consisting  of  brood  mures  ao* 
colts.  The  object  is  to  breed  good  large  road,  and  carriage  horses,  vi 
to  accomplish  this  the  thoroughbred  stallion  is  used.  Hie  mares  >i* 
descendants  of  Bellfounder,  Messenger  (through  Mambrino  Chief  )«tt' 
thoroughbreds. 
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Fifth.  The  Hogs  kept  on  the  place  are  about  thirty  breeding  sows 
aiid  four  boars.  Twelve  of  them  are  thoroughbred  Berkshires  and 
eighteen  of  them  thoroughbred  Essex.  I  sold  from  the  hog  siock  du- 
ring the  year  1872  thirty-three  hundred  dollars'  worth,  at  prices  vary- 
ing from  fifteen  to  seventy-five  dollars  each.  I  sold  cattle  to  the  amount 
of  $7,000  worth.    I  sold  horses  to  the  amount  of  $1,200. 

The  sales  from  the  farm  during  the  year  1872  amounted  to  $11,500, 
and  I  have  not  sold  but  five  head  of  the  breeding  stock  that  was  on 
hand  September  1, 1871.  All  the  hay  and  grain 'was  raised  on  the 
farm,  except  800  bushels  of  corn  to  feed  and  keep  this  stock. 

I  keep  three  men  on  the  farm  in  the  summer,  and  two  in  the  winter. 
I  grind  all  of  my  feed,  and  cook  a  portion  of  it.  I  raise  from  four  to 
six  acres  of  roots  each  year,  mostly  mangolds.  The  soil  is  the  usual 
black  mold  of  La  SaUe  county,  with  gravel  and  sand  subsoil.  We 
raised  on  the  farm  this  year — Rye,  674  bushels ;  Oats,  1,200  bushels ; 
Com,  2,700  bushels;  Hay,  150  tons;  Potatoes,  120  bushels;  Mangel- 
Wurzel,  from  five  to  seven  thousand  bushels.  We  commenced  to  feed 
from  these,  and  cannot  give  the  exact  amount.  i 

There  is  a  fine  young  orchard  on  the  place,  containing  the  following 
varieties :  Two  hundred  Apple  ti'ees — Ben  Davis,  Willow-twig,  Maiden- 
blush,  Keswick  Codlin,  Eamboes,  Autumn,  Strasbourg,  etc.  Pears, 
75  trees,  mostly  Bartletts,  Flemish  Beauties,  etc.  Cherries,  100  early 
uid  late  Bichmonds,  Gronwoods,  and  English  Morellos.  Peaches — 50 
trees.  The  orchard  is  only  five  years  old,  and  has  only  borne  a  little 
fruit  this  year.'  I  have  100  Evergreens  and  100  European  Larch.  You 
irill  see  by  the  map  the  location  of  the  trees  and  groves.  The  farm  is 
n  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  I  have  all  the  manure  hauled  and  spread 
m  the  land  as  fast  as  made,  and  as  all  the  product  of  the  farm  is  fed 
)n  the  i>lace  it  keeps  it  in  a  high  state.  I  will  further  state  that  all 
ax)p8  on  this  farm  for  the  years  1871  and  1872  paid  a  profit.    . 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

W.  J.  Kbely. 


STATEMENT  OF  IRA  B.  MILLER. 

\ 

h  Ute  Secretary  of  the  IlUneU  State  Board  qf  Agriculture  : 

Below  I  append  the  statement  required  of  competitors  for  the  first 
premium  on  Vineyards  in  tliis  State : 

Number  of  acres,  3J;  No.  of  varieties,  each:  Ives,  925;  Concord, 
00 ;  Hartford,  100 ;  Clintons,  100 ;  Norton's  Virginia,  100.  Total  1,025. 
lie  Concords,  Hartfords,  Clintons,  Nortons,  and  350  of  the  Ives  were 
ilanted  in  the  spring  of  1869 ;  the  Ives  were  planted  with  cuttings,  the 
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remainder  with  one-year-old  roots.  The  remaining  575  Ives  were  plui- 
ed  in  the  spring  of  1870  with  one-year-old  roots.  The  vineyard  wwia 
fhll  bearing  this  season,  with  the  exception  of  the  la«t  planted  575 
vines ;  they  bore  about  one-foorth  of  a  crop  Amount  of  fruit  pat  into 
market,  20,116  pounds;  made  into  wine,  500  gallons;  vinegar,  1,000 
pounds ;  total  yield,  2^,616  xK>unds ;  average  yield  per  vine  of  tiiose  in 
full  bearing,  about  18J  pounds.  As  the  Clintons  and  Gortons  were  not 
so  full  as  the  others,  I  think  that  the  average  of  the  Ives,  Conooids  and 
Hartfords  would  have  been  about  21  pounds  per  vine ;  but  as  I  did  not 
keep  them  separate  I  cannot  state  positively.  The  average  of  the  last 
planted  Ives  was  about  6  pounds  per  \me.  My  gross  sales  were  $1,S23. 
Net,  after  deducting  all  expenses,  except  my  own  labor,  dl,00G.  I  hBXt 
on  hand  50  gallons  of  wine,  which  I  value  at  $75,  (I  got  $1.50  per  gal- 
lon last  season  for  the  same  quality,)  and  80  gallons  of  vinegar,  w&ih 
$16.  Total  net  proceeds  from  the  vineyard,  $1,095.  Had  the  last  plant- 
ed Ives  been  in  full  bearing  I  think  my  net  proceeds  would  have  beeo 
not  less  tha^  $1,500.  The  vines  are  planted  8  by  10,  double  staked. 
two  feet  apart,  making  the  space  for  cultivating  8  by  8 ;  vines  trained 
spirally^  around  the  stakes,  and  fruited  on  laterals,  cultivated  with 
double-shovel  plow  and  hoe  thoroughly  up  until  the  fruit  begins  to  color. 
I  began  shipping  the  20th  day  of  July,  and  finished  August  15th. 

Eespectfully,  Ira  B.  Millbb. 

Villa  EroaB,  Dec.  28, 1872. 


STATEMENT  OF  O.  M.  COLEMAN. 

To  the  Seeretary  ^fUu  lUiiMis  8tate  Board  qfAgrieuUure: 

1.  In  McLean  coimty.  Normal  township,  half  way  between  Bloom- 
ington  and  Normal,  East  side  Illinois  Central  Itailroad. 

2.  Commenced  in  1855  with  about  10  acres,  and  have  now  aboat  45 
acres. 

3.  Soil,  black  loam — clay  sub-soil;  prefer  deep  plowing  in  M-^ 
sod,  trench  plow ;  fii'st  furrow  3  inches,  second  8  inches ;  harrow  befoff 
planting;  if  plowed  in  spring,  a  deep  furrow;  just  before  the  planteis, 
usually  run  a  leveler,  made  of  fencing  seven  feet  long,  over,  cradling  tlie 
lumps  and  leveling  the  surface. 

4.  Leading  varieties  of  fruit  trees — ^Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  PhV* 
Peaches.  Mode  of  propagation — ^Apples,  root-grafts;  Pears,  lategnft* 
ing;  Pears  (Dwarfs),  budding  on  Quince;  Plums,  budding  and  ooOar 
grafting;  Peaches, budding. 
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5.  Plant  in  rows,  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  six  in  a  row ;  keep 
clean  with  hoe.  wheel  cultivator  and  plow ;  stir  soil  frequently  through 
the  summer,  sometimes  throwing  to  the  trees,  sometimes  from  them;  hill 
up  in  fall.  Manure — stable — ^usually  plowed  in  before  planting ;  some- 
times plowed  in  around  the  roots  of  yearling  trees,  in  falL 

Pruning  and  training— cut  out  forks  at  one  year ;  at  two  years  head 

m 

off  to  two  and  a  iialf  feet  from  ground — ^from  top  of  three  or  four  shoots. 
For  first  pruning,  last  of  April ;  for  second,  last  of  July,  in  time  tor 
heading  over  before  faU ;  always  cut  outside  ring  at  base  of  limb  with 
a  good  smooth  cut,  parallel  with  the  body  of  the  tree.  Late  Pears  need 
training  higher,  Dwarfs  lower,  the  latter  having  one  shoot  first  summer; 
next  spring  cut  back  to  18  inches  to  form  top. 

6.  Furserj'  stock — ^usually  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  Wisconsin  and  Kan- 
sas, and  largely  in  Illinois. 

7.  Evergreens — if  from  forest,  6  to  10  inches ;  plant  in  shade  of  Osage 
Hedge  for  two  years ;  then  plant  in  open  grounds,  in  rows  9  inches ; 
second  year  transplant  every  other,  row ;  third  year,  every  other  row ; 
and  .thin  out  in  the  vovn^  from  year  to  year.  Nursery-grown  Evergreens 
planted  out  same  as  others,  but  in  open  ground.  Give  each  plant  plen- 
ty of  room — mulch  when  small,  also  when  transplanted  finally  into  lawn 
or  hedge-row,  in  which  case  spade  around  each  plant  a  few  years,  till  it 
shades  its  own  base  thoroughly,  then  it  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Pruning  Evergreens — Cedars,  Hemlock,  Junipers  and  Savin  can  be 
sheared  in  any  time  during  the  growing  season,  the  offcener  the  more  sym- 
metrical and  dose.  Norway,  Balsam,  Spruces  and  Pinej>,  cut  out  one 
shoot  if  double,  cut  in  straggling  shoots ;  all  are  benefited  by  not  pru- 
ning after  growing  one  year. 

8.  Apple  Seedlings,  Peaches,  Osage  Orange  Plants  and  Evergreens. 


STATEMENT  BY  M.  L.  DUNLAP  &  SONS. 

To  tht  Seeretary  of  the  lUincit  Stats  Board  qf  Agriculture : 

Dunlap's  Nursery  was  established  in  Cook  county,  this  State,  in  the 
year  1845,  by  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  and  was  carried  on  there 
until  1857,  at  which  time  it  was  removed  to  Champaign  county.  It  was 
conducted  under  the  same  management  until  1866,  when  the  new  part- 
nership was  formed.  An  average  of  forty  acres  was  annually  devoted 
to  nursery  purposes  from  the  establishment  up  to  1866. 
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The  present  location  of  the  nursery  is  tliree  miles  south  of  the  city  of 
Champaign,  on  the  line  of  Illinois  Central  Eailroad,  in  the  township  aod 
county  of  Champaign,  K  E.  J  of  section  36,  T.  19,  R.  $. 

In  the  spring  of  1866  all  the  new  stock  was  set  on  the  present  site, 
and  embraced  about  ten  acres,  and  consisted  mainly  of  Apple,  Ghenr 
and  Evergreen  trees.  From  ten  to  fifteen  acres  were  added  anniuUy* 
and  during  the  past  year  about  seventy-five  acres  were  cultivated  in 
nursery. 

The  soil  is  prairie  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil,  and  is  easily  worked.  B^ 
fore  planting,  the  soil  is  plowed  deeply  and'thoroughly  pulverized  vith 
the  harrow  and  roller. 

The  nursery  is  laid  out  in  blocks  of  twenty  rods  square,  with  graded 
drive- way  between,  making  all  parts  of  the  grounds  accessible  with 
teams. 

Apple,  Cherry,  Pear,  Evergreen  and  Forest  trees  form  the  letAing 
stock  in  trade.  "^  Shrubs,  Grape  vines  and  small  fruits  are  grown  in  mod- 
erate quantities. 

We  propagate  the  Apple  by  root-grafting.  Cjotton  warp  No.  6,  waxed, 
is  used  as  winding  material.  The  Cherry  is  worked  exclusively  oq  the 
Morrello  stock  by  that  method  known  as  cleft- gi^afting.  We  prefer  to 
purchase  evergreens  when  small,  of  those  who  make  a  specialty  of  grow- 
ing them  from  seed.\ 

We  cultivate,  often  using  different  implements,  as  the  nature  of  the 
ground  and  trees  require.  The  principal  implements  used  are  doable- 
shovel,  five-toothed  cultivator,  two-horse  walking  cultivator,  and  "  con 
plow.''  Weeds  must  be  kept  down,  and  with  good  culture  we  do  not 
find  manures  of  value,  and  therefore  none  are  used.  Most  of  the  pnu- 
ing  is  done  in  March,  but  prune  whenever  the  "  spirit  moves." 

Our  object  is  to  supply  the  local  demand,  but  we  ship  large  qoanti- 
ties  of  trees  annually  to  all  parts  of  the  West. 

Apple  and  Forest  trees  afford  the  largest  revenue  and  are  ma»t  in 
demand.  Cherry  trees  would  proba^bly  pay  the  best  if  the  demand  wm 
larger. 
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DIA&RAH  OF  KTTKSEBY  OF  K.  L.  DUNLAP  A  SOWS. 
Highway— Tolona  to  Champtaf^  9  miles, 
niinois  Central  Railroad. 
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PREMIUM  ESSAYS. 

WDfTKB  MEBTIKa,  JAIHJARY,  187S. 


INDIAN  COEN— ITS  VAEIETIE8,  PREPARATION  OF  SOIL 

AND  MOST  PROFITABLE  USES. 


Bt  W.  C.  FLAGG,  Mobo. 


Com  is  the  great  product  of  the  new  world,  especially  of  the  Cnitri 
States ;  and  Illinois  grows  nearly  doable  the  amount  raised  by  any  oftff 
State  of  the  Union.  Here  are  the  ilgiu'es.  In  the  Uiuted  Staks  theff 
were  grown,  in  the  lastiihree  decades,  as  follows : 

InlSSO 508.071.104 

InlSaO , 838,70t.7«t 

In  1870 70O,944.5« 

Of  this  niinois  rei>orted : 

In  1850 S7,iMC984 

InlB60 115.174.177       " 

In  1870 _ 1».»1,396      " 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimated  the  maize  prodoet  of  ^ 
United  States  in  1870  (the  census  of  1870  gives  mostly  the  product  rf 
1869)  BA  1,094,255,000  bushels,  of  which  201,378,000,  or  aboat  20  per 
cent.,  were  grown  in  the  single  State  of  Illinois.  In  1871  it  estim«w 
the  total  yield  at  991,898,000  bushels,  of  which  Illinois  gfew  20^91.00* 
bushels,  or  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole.  In  other  words,  Illii^ 
grows  five  bushels  of  corn  yearly  for  every  man,  woman  and  chiM  a 
the  United  States,  or  80  bushels  for  every  person  within  its  own  bordefi. 
Its  com  crop  would  furnish  a  peck  and  a  half  of  com,  the  old  slave  n- 
tion,  for  ten  millions  of  people,  with  all  the  wheat  and  rye  thrown  in 

The  census  report  of  1870  gives  our  crop  of  1869,  as  I  have  stated,  al 
129,921,395  bushels  grown,  if  the  figures  returned  by  assessors  to* 
State  Auditor  are  correct,  on  5,367,364  acres  of  land,  being  an  arei^ 
of  24.2  bushels  to  the  acre.    I  am  under  the  strong  impression,  hov«tK. 
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that  there  are  considerslble  errors  both  in  census  and  assessors^  reports, 
and  that  their  ralue  consists  chiefly  in  their  affording  a  means  of  com- 
paring the  relative  production  and  area  planted  in  diflFerent  parts  of  the 
State.  And  even  here  care  must  be  used  in  excluding  or  marking  as 
suspicious  some  of  the  results  attained.  Where  the  assessors  have  re- 
tomed  too  small  a  number  of  acres,  as  I  believe  they  generally  do,  the 
error  appears  in  the  following  table  in  giving  the  i>er  cent,  of  area*  in 
corn  as  too  small,  and  the  bushels  per  acre  as  too  large,  so  that  there 
may-be  an  exaggeration  in  opposite  directions  in  the  last  two  columns. 
So  far  as  I  am  personally  acquainted,  however,  the  relative  standing  of 
counties  is  generally  correct,  making  allowance  for  the  fact  that  an  ex- 
cess of  rain  part  of  the  season  of  1869  gives  the  better  drained  counties 
a  more  marked  advantage  than  the}^  would  ordinarily  have. 

The  first  column  gives  the  square  miles  in  each  county,  according  to 
the  calculations  made  for  the  distribution  of  school  moneys  in  the  Audi- 
tor's office;  the  second  the  acres  in  corn,  returned  by  assessors  for  the 
year  1869 ;  the  third  the  bushels  of  corn,  reported  by  the  census  of  1870 
but  probably  in  nearly  every  case  grown  in  1869 ;  the  fourth  the  num- 
ber of  acres  to  each  square  mile  of  area  that  were  in  com  in  1869 ;  and 
the  fifth  the  number  of  bushels  that  were  grown  to  the  acre. 


CorNTIBB. 


Adams 

Alexander 

Bond i 

Boone 

Brown 

BnrKaa 

Calboan 

CarroU 

CtBS 

Chamnaicn 

Chrihtian 

Clark ^ 

Clay A 

Clinton 

CoIhi 

Cook 

Ciawford 

Cnniberliuid 

DeKalb 

DeWirt 

Douxlaa 

BaPase 

Bdgar 

Edwarda 

Bfltngfaam 

Vayette 

Ford  

IVanklin 

Fnlton 

GftUatiA <. 

Greene 

Orondy 

Hamilton 

Eaneook 

Hardin 

RendenoB 

Henry 

Iroquuia 


Area 
aqaare 
niilea. 


838 
226 
378 
288 
296 
867 
255 
446 
379 

1,508 
709 
509 
46it 
489 
523 
982 
435 
350 
648 
405 
408 
338 
631 
233 
480 
720 
480 
422 
878 
396 
546 
432 
431 
773 
176 
386 
828 

1,138 


Acres  com — 
Auditors  re- 
port 1869. 


73,692 
3,852 
32,410 
18,542 
2G,  127 
118,827 
15,340 
47.430 

35.:ko 

120,428 
81,038 
46.953 
40.700 
34.753 
56.502 
:{5.706 
29,773 
28,479 
58.612 
59, 210 
52. 490 
17,825 
57,264 
16,927 
31,713 
42,307 
50,202 
21,701 
89.311 
12,136 


60,523 
29,269 
91, 675 
10,  057 
46.235 
113,  504 
87,488 


Bashels   com 

— Census  of 

1870. 


1,458,905 

244,220 

1, 064, 052 

466,985 

3:n,760 

3, 030,  404 

234,041 

1.367,965 

1. 146, 980 

3,924,7'^0 

1, 883, 336 

614.588 

1. 019, 994 

813. 257 

2,133,111 

570,  427 

581,964 

403,075 

1, 023. 849 

1,311.635 

1,680,225 

331, 981 

2, 107. 615 

3I»2,371 

620,247 

962,525 

565, 671 

65:),  299 

1, 508. 763 

500,491 

1, 051, 313 

295,971 

735, 252 

1.  510. 401 

172, 751 

1,718,901 

8,541,683 

799, 810 


Acres  to 

eachsq. 

mile. 

89  0 

17  0 

85  7 

64  3 

88  2 

137  0 

60  1 

106  3 

93  2 

119  5 

114  9 

92  2 

86.9 

71  0 

108  0 

36  2 

68  4 

81  3 

90  4 

146  1 

128  6 

52  7 

90  7 

72  6 

66  0 

58  7 

1(A  5 

51  4 

101  7 

37  8 

140.0 

67  9 

118  5 

57  1 

110.7 

137  0 

77.8 

Bushels 
to  acre. 


19 
63 


32  8 


85 
12. 
25 
15 


28  8 


32 

31 

33 

13 

25 

23 

37 

15 

19 

14 

17 

22 

33 

13 

36  8 

80  8 


19 
22 
11 
30 
17 
41 


4.8 
25  1 
10  4 
17  7 
37.01 
28  3 

9.1 


f 
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Counths. 


Jaekaon 

JnwMr 

Jeuenon 

Joney 

JoDaviess  . . . 

Johnson 

S[aae 

KAukakee  . . . 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSaUe 

lAwrence 

Lee 

Liyiogston. .. 

Logan  

Hacon 

liacoupin 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonougb  . 

McHenry 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Moaltrie 

X)gle 

Peoria 

PeiTy 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Bandolph 

Richland 

KocklHland.. 

Saline  ..' 

Sangamon  ... 
Schuyler 

Scott :.. 

Sh<'lby 

Stark 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson . . 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion  . . . 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington . 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside... 

wm 

Williamson . . 

Winnebi 

Wootlfoi 


>a«o 

TO. . 


Area 
square 
miles. 


Total 


583 
506 
574 
965 
609 
336 
540 
606 
S»4 
TTH 
478 

1,152 
365 
736 

1,026 
618 
577 
8B4 
748 
576 
387 
560 
249 
576 
624 

1,154 
314 
548 
381 
702 
564 
331 
756 
618 
444 
442 
795 
362 
187 
168 
577 
361 
436 
379 
868 
426 
251 
776 
288 
665 
567 
.626 
3»6 

1,008 
^18 
540 
556 
720 
500 
697 

'  852 
432 
540 
527 


Acres  oc»ni — 
Auditor's  re- 
port 1809. 


S,194 
.995 
35.843 
21,034 
43,497 
20,646 
30,278 
73,700 
47.763 

111,260 
17.000 

904,897 
27,529 
69.972 

140,977 

109,348 
91.929 
52,521 
74,638 
46,214 
59,787 
83,373 
13,713 
76, 616 
30,061 

185,923 
49,763 
73,407 
17,985 
51,595 
60,575 
47.185 
84,773 
77,925 
17,036 
53,163 
57,275 
24,482 


55,872 


Bushels   com 

— CenAtts  of 

1870. 


91,881 
17,829 
23,359 
41,247 
17,456 
125,543 
34,359 
15,134 
79,174 
58.325 
38,557 
57.034 
96,699 
25,834 
97,285 
15.333 
94, 515 


30,444 
33,606 
71,285 
93,732 
27,345 
53.130 
77,099 


5,367,364 


411, 951 

461.345 

887,981 

519, 190 

1,286.396 

343.298 

674.333 

637.399 

681.967 

2;  706. 319 

517.353 

3, 077, 028 

656,363 

1,656,978 

1.182,fl9« 

4, 221, 640 

9, 214. 468 

1,051.544 

2, 127, 540 

1,034,057 

1,122,903 

2,648.726 

133,126 

1,362.490 

1,145,005 

3. 723. 379 

1.973.880 

9,054.969 

543,718 

1, 597, 898 

3,196,835 

1. 753. 141 

1,787,066 

969,294 

384,446 

1,029.725 

1, 399, 188 

315,958 

195,735 

334,250 

510,060 

489,594 

1,4W.683 

531, 516 

4, 388, 763 

440.975 

752,771 

2,08$t,578 

1,149.878 

1,523.121 

1,615.6^9 

2,062,053 

%,  679, 753 

2, 818, 027 

421,361 

2.989,853 

836.115 

1,179.291 

870.521 

9,169,943 

1, 131. 456 

655,710 

1, 237.  406 

9, 154. 185 


to 

eadisq. 
mile. 


129.991.395 


39.8 
59.2 
694 
600 
71.4 
CI  4 
560 
105  8 

147  4 
L-M  5 

35.5 

177  8 

754 

95  0 

1974 

176  9 

1593 

605 

99.7 

802 

159.4 

148  8 
566 

133.0 

480 

161  0 

1361 

134  0 

47.2 

734 

107  3 

142  5 

111  8 

126  0 

384 

1S02 

720 

67.6 


to  aat 


130 
30 
64 
94 
46 

144 
80 


93 

181 
S7 

100 

154 
649 
964 
703 

175.0 


547 

672 
102.2 

110  0 
C33 
983 

146  3 


SI 

US 

«: 

S! 
9i 
tfS 
Bl 
M 
141 
111 
314 
131 
111 

at 

3pI 

HI 

«4 
81 
BT 

a: 
t: 

ITT 
3BI 
»l 
411 
£1 

m 
ate 
fli 

tt4 
«$ 
SI 
114 
ttf 


li« 
S4 
•  I 

SI 

a4 

HI 
lie 

«T 

S« 

91 
9i 

flJ 
«S 

»1 

i:4 

Si 


s» 
ai 

t!l 
Bl 
SI 
HI 

111 


Fifty-five  coaDties  out  of  102  produced  more  than  1,000,000  busUi 
eacli,  and  21  of  these  over  2,000,000  bushels  each.  Seven  of  these  gre* 
over  3,000,000  bushels,  and  two,  Sangamon  and  Logan,  had  more  tlutf 
4,000,000>of  bushels  each.    It  is  120,000  tons  of  com  from  one  ooontj  ^ 
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Illinois — enough  to  load  12,000  cars,  and  to  start  out  a  train  of  40  cars 
300  days  in  the  year. 

Excluding  the  suspicious  case  of  Alexander  county,  we  find  that  the 
county  having  the  smallest  part  of  its  area  in  corn  is  the  wheat-pro- 
ducing Randolph,  with  30  acres  to  the  square  mile.  It  is  followed  by 
Lake,  Cook,  Gallatin,  Perry,  Jackson ;  so  that  three  adjoining  counties 
in  the  southwest,  and  tw6  a<\joiniug  counties  embracing  Illinois'  small 
share  of  Lake  Michigan,  nearly  exhaust  the  class  that  have  only  40 
arres  on  ea<^  square  mile  planted  to  com.  These  extremes  then  begin 
to  Bhade  out.  Several  other  counties  near  the  lake  shore,  and  adjoin- 
ing the  Egyptian  nucleus,  come  in  the  secopd  class,  and  other  parts  of 
the  map  become  si)otted,  until  finally  all  Southern  Illinois  disappears, 
and  then  most  of  Northern  Illinois  disappears  without  our  having 
reached  the  maximum  of  com  planting.  These  we  come  upon  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  classes,,  embracing  a  solid  body  of  counties  and  cer- , 
tain  offshoots  from  them,  and  of  which  Bloomiugton  is  nearly  the  geo 
graphical  center.  Stark  rates  first  as  a  com  planter,  and  is  followed  by 
LaSalle,  Logan,  Warren  and  McLean  in  that  oinler. 

On  the  more  pertinent  question  of  yield,  the  results  are  quite  different, 
and  may  be  somewhat  unexpected,  unless  we  allow  for  defective  re- 
turns and  a  wet  planting  season.  The  minimum  product  per  acre  is 
found  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Grundy,  Kankakee,. Iroquois  and 
Livingston,  where  the  head  waters  of  many  streams  meet,  and  stand 
in  a  wet  season,  and  in  the  somewhat  marshy  county  of  Massac,  in  the 
extreme  south  ^nd  of  the  State. 

From  these,  with  additional  centers  which  appear  over  on  the  Illinois 
in  Brown  county,  in  the  east  on  the  Wabash  in  Clark,  etc.,  the  increas- 
ing yield  gradually  cumulates  in  about  a  dozen  counties,  excluding  Al^ 
exander,  somewhat  scattered  in  the  State.  The  most  prdductive  of 
these,  Morgan,  has  ac^oining  it,  or  nearly  a(^oining  it,  the  two  next 
mo8t  jiroductive,  Scott  and  Menard,  after  which  we  find  Gallatin,  St 
Clair,  Logan,  McHenry,  Coles,  Moultrie,  Henderson,  Edgar  and  Rock 
Island.  Only  two  of  these  it  will  be  o^bserved,  Logan  and  Moultrie,  are 
among  the  eounties  planting  the  most  com,  showing  that  there  must 
have  been  an  immense  waste  from  bad  farming,  lack  of  good  drainage, 
or  other  lack  of  necessary  conditions  for  good  com  growing,  in  1869. 
These  figures  show  that,  altliough  we  no^  boast  of  the  com  crop  of 
lUinois,  its  production  might  be  doubled  with  only  passable  attention 
to  the  rules  of  culture. 

Passing  from  this  general  consideration  of  the  com  crop  in  our  State, 
I  irill  now  consider  briefly  the 

VAETETIES  OP  CORN. 

Com  is  derived,  like  most  other  plants  under  cultivation,  from  an  un- 
known original,  nearest  to  which,  according  to  conjecture,  is  the  Bocky 
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Mountain,  Oregon,  California  or  Wild  Com,  first  deeciibed,  so  fir  as  I 
know,  by  Bonafous,  in  1836.  He  received  it,  according  to  De  Gandofc 
from  Buenos  Ayres.  Saint  Hilaire  also  received  it  apparently  vhile  ■ 
South  America,  for  he  says  that  a  young  Guarany,  born  in  Paragw, 
said  that  it  grew  wild  in  the  humid  forests  bf  his  country.  Elippat 
seems  to  regard  all  the  above  as  identical,  for  he  sa^  s :  "  Samplei  <if 
this  variety  have  been  introduced  from  Oregon,  California,  Mexico  «i 
South  America.  The  cob  does  not  exceed  half  an  inch  in  diameter:  ii 
very  pithy ;  the  grains  are  each  enveloped  in  a  separate  husk  and  il- 
tached  to  the  cob.  The  grain  is  very  flinty,  dented,  rather  ovate^  fi* 
convex,  and  pointed  at  its -place  of  insection  in  the  cob."  He  adds^k 
another  place :  "  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  the  Oregon  corn,  as  its 
called,  ifif  the  original  com  plant  of  America.  In  this  variety,  eaeb  gam 
is  enveloped  in  a  separate  husk  or  sheath,  but  when  it  is  cultivated  ^ 
other  varieties,  for  a  series  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  these  husks  di«^ 
pear  5  the  cob  grows  larger  and  compact,  and  in  every  respect  res* 
bles  the  ordinary  com.''  Darwin,  in  commenting  upon  this  Tariety, 
says :  "It  is  almost  certain  that  the  aboriginal  form  would  have  bad  in 
grains  thus  protected,"  but  is  puzzled  by  hearing  that  the  husks  qoicklr 
disappeared  under  cultivation.  The  peculiar  cob  seems  to  have  eaaprf 
the  knowledge  of  the  European  observers,  and  may  be  of  value  ind^ 
termining  the  question. 

Corn  is  undoubtedly  a  very  ancient  and  American  grain.  Dartn 
states  that  he  found,  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  heads  of  maize,  togetbff 
with  eighteen  species  of  recent  sea-shell,  imbedded  in  a  beach,  wttefc 
had  been  upraised  at  least  85  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  'hdoA 
states  that  he  found  very  well  presca-ved  ears  of  maize  in  t©mbs,vhiA 
judging  from  their  construction,  belong  to  a  period  anterior  to  tie 
dynasty  of  the  Incas;  and  these  ^ere  fragments  of  two  kinds  of  nwi* 
which  do  not  now  grow  in  Peru.  Unfortunately,  neither  of  tlwa  tw 
writers  minutely  describe  the  maize  they  found.  The  Report  of  At 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  1870  contains  an  engraving  of  an  efr 
found  deposited  hi  an  earthen  vessel  eleven  feet  under  ground,  in  1 
grave  with  a  mummy,  near  Ariquipe,  in  Peru.  The  grains  are  shat?" 
pointed,  small,  and  slightly  indented  at  the  apex,  lapping  one  oTerAi 
other  in  thirteen  rows.  Th^e  rows  in  the  engraving  are  vary  irrepih^ 
The  color  is  not  given,  and  perhaps  could  not  be  distinguished.  Tsckoi 
says :  "  The  most  common  kinds  now  grown  in  Peru  (1838),  cffl  *• 
coast,  are :  1st,  the  Mais  Morocho,  which  has  small  bright  yellow. « 
reddigh-brown  grains.  2d,  the  Mais  AmarillOy  of  which  the  graia  » 
large,  heart-shaped,  solid  and  opaque.  3d,  Mais  Amnrillo  de  (?>•** 
similar  to  the  Mais  Amarilloj  but  with  a  semi-transparent  square-shap* 
grain,  and  an  elongated  head.    The  Morocho  and  Amarillo  Maiie  i>t 
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kiefly  planted  in  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes.  They  run  up  in 
alks  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  and  have  enormously  large  heads.  In 
16  of  them  I  Goanted  seventy-five  grains  in  a  single  row."  The  writer 
the  Agricultural  Beportjust  alluded  to,  says  that  the  Pueblo  of  New- 
esico  and  Arizonia  have  '^  the  original  com  of  America."  The  grains 
uy  in  color  through  shades  of  pink,  blue  and  white,  and  the  ears  are 
kneraJly  small  and  slender.  The  blue  variety  is  preferred  fpr  bread, 
id  is  sorted  from  the  rest  with  much  care,  and  stored  by  itself.  The 
IT  has  fourteen  rows  of  grains,  which  are  full  and  plump,  and  is  six 
id  three-quarter  inches  long,  and  four  and  three-quarter  inches  around. 
XL  engraving  of  this  is  also  given.  Add  to  these  the  statement  of  De 
andoUe,  that  Bonafou's  ZeofMayn  rostrator  has  been  found  in  an  an- 
ent  Peruvian  sculpture,  and  we  have  most  of  the  facts  relative  to  the 
tthest  known  and  primitive  varieties..  They  tend  to  the  conclusion 
lat  the  xmmitive  corn  was  flinty,  sharp  x)oi]ited,^  dent,  and  enclosed, 
icb  kernel  in  a  separate  husk,  and  arranged  upon  a  small  cob.  But 
le  wonderful  variability  of  the  maize  plant  and  its  grain  in  the  wide 
tea  Of  its  possible  culture  renders  this  only  a  speculation. 
Various  attempts  are  made  to  classify  corn.  Bonafou  attempted  to  do 
by  color  as  the  most  permanent  characteristic,  but  he  names  only 
uree  colors — ^brown  or  russet,  red,  and  white.  Klippart  attempts  a 
ivision  into  soft  ^nd  hard  corn,  but  does  not  apparently  succeed  at  it. 
br.  McAfee,  of  Freeport,  has  attempted  another,  which  I  cannot  now 
by  hands  upon  ^  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  a  more  valuable  one. 
tobably,  all  things  considered,  a  division,  based  on  the  purposes  for 
'lucli  the  corn  is  to  be  used,  will  be  best.    For  instance : 

1.  Feeding  Corn — comprising  the  dent  and  gourd  seed  com,  prefera- 
le  for  its  softness. 

2.  Meal  or  Flour  Com— comprising  the  hard  or  flmt  com,  which  is  too 
ord  for  profitable  feeding,  but  keeps  better  when  ground,  and  is  by 
kany  preferred  for  that  reason. 

3.  Koasting  ear  Corn — embracing  the  sweet  or  sugar  corn. 

4.  Pop  Com. 

5.  Fancy  varieties,' such  as  those  cultivated  for  ornament  or  curiosi- 
fj  that  have  no  particular  value  for  any  useful  purpose — such  as  the 
apanese  Maize.  * 

The  first  class,  I  presume,  includes  nearly  all  the  com  grown  in  Illif 
ois,  as  I  do  not  find  the  flint  corn  grown  or  recommended  in  any  part, 
he  Dent  Corns — ^White  and  Yellow  Dent,  Large  White,  and  Yellow 
l«nt — ^is  the  word  all  along  the  line  of  our  Illinois  farmers.  In  this  part 
r  Illinois  we  hear  a  good  deal  of  commendation  of  the  St.  Charles 
Riite,  a  variety  grown  across  the  river  in  Missouri,  and  a  favorite  in  the 
t,  Louis  market.  Farther  north,  in  the  cattle  feeding  counties,  the 
ellow  varieties  are  more  sought  for.    M.  C.  Goltra,  of  Jacksonville, 
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grows  a  large  late  yellow  variety  known  by  his  name,  bnt  introdoMd 
by  him,  I  believe,  from  Kentacky,  that  has  a  remarkable  depth  of  gru. 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  yellow  sorts  I  have  ever  seen.  J.  B.  Phiimej.tf 
Champaign,  a  retired  sugar  planter  of  Cuba,  who  has  given  up  tlie  sweet- 
er grass  of  the  tropics,  but  'cultivates  the  grain  bearing  grass  of  tte 
Americas  with  great  energy  and  success,  has  experimented  witiialiife 
number  of  varieties,  and  names  the  following  as  the  five  he  has  fend 
most  satisfactory  in  his  soil :  There  is  a  yellow  corn  brought  from  Ohio 
five  or  six  years  since,  maturing  September  10 ;  Bankers  lio,  1,  frn 
•Ohio—yellow,  riiiens  September  lO*;  Bankers  No.  2,  of  same  origin  ud 
color,  but  ripening  five  days  later;  Powell's  Early,  a  yellow  vmi«^, 
ripening  September  10 ;  and  Goltra,  the  variety  mentioned  above.  Hr. 
Phinney,  in  1871,  planted  a  mixture  of  the  grains  of  the  Thomas,  GoIoil 
Powell's  Early,  fearly  Premium  Ohio,  Terwilliger,  Hundred-day  Dnt 
Banker  No.  1,  Doaglas,  Nebraska  and  Petit  varieties — the  prodactcf 
a  field  of  eleven  acres,  giving  the  heaviest  yield  of  any  com  he  M 
planted  that  year.  This  agrees  with  exx>eriments  betbre  made  witi 
wheat,  and  I  believe  with  com.  The  fertilization  is  more  complete'tfaiB 
with  a  single  variety.  A  white  varietj-  grown  by  J.  McOann,  of  Arcoia. 
Douglas  county,  to  which  my  attention  was  called  by  Mr.  Phimiey,  a)*) 
gives  some  remarkable  results.  It  yielded  at  the  rate  of  110  busbelsto 
the  acre  in  1870;  80  bushels  in  the  dry  summer  of  lilly  and  waste 
best  of  ten  white  varieties  tried  in  1872  in  weight  of  com  produced  oi 
equal  acres. 

These  are  some  of  many  varieties  that  might  be  named  of  oonaidenibli 
value,  but  perhaps  in  view  of  the  variability  of  the  varieties  tto- 
selves,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  select  seed  rather  for  its  color,  depthrf 
kernel  as  compared  with  cob,  time  of  ripening  and  fitness  for  thepB^ 
X)ose  to  which  it  is  designed,  than  for  its  name. 

CULTIVATION. 

The  best  cultivation  given  to  corn  is  the  preparation  of  the  grouwi  to 
it — and  that  is  the  best  preparation  that  secures  warmth,  lightueti. 
richness  and  depth  of  soil.  This  requires  very  different  treatioeut  oi 
difiering  soils.  On  our  Southern  Illinois  soils  1  find  faU-plowing  valua- 
ble, tiJid  deep  plbwiug  a  capital  investment.  Some  of  my  best  cd^<» 
oft  land  have  been  obtained  by  trench  plowing  meadow  land  iu  tk 
fall,  and  smoothing  and  planting  in  the  spring.  Many  of  our  fBxms^ 
on  the  very  loose  and  porous  soils  of  Central  Illinois  claim  that  g0(4 
preparation  there,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  deep  but  shallow  plovo^ 
and  one  extremist  up  on  the  Illinois  goes  so  far  as  to  say  plow  not  ^ 
all,  but  harrow  or  cultivate  your  ground  a  little,  and  plant  your  cw^ 
In  fact  I  know  one  instance  where  four  good  crops  in  succession  lu>^' 
been  grown  in  this  way.    But  I  presume  this  will  only  au^wer  in  & 
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eertain  class  of  soils,  and  its  continaous  success  upon  any,  may  be  doubt- 
foL  But  we  will  all  agree  that  the  land  should  be  rich,  dry  and  deep. 
Plant  as  early  as  may  be ;  it  is  hardly  any  matter  how  early,  if  you 
can  keep  the  seed  dry.  Plant  your  hills  close  rather  than  wide  apart, 
with  few  rather  than  many  stalks  in  a  hill.  Plant  wider  apart  as  the 
corn  is  taller:  that  is,  plant  more  widely  south  than  north,  on  rich  land 
than  on  poor  land. 

Cultivation  after  planting  mnst  also  depend  largely  on  the  character 
of  the  soil.  Dr.  Nichols,  of  the  Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry,  grew  over 
a  hund^  bushels  to  the  acre  with  only  one  cultivation,  but  the  iirevious 
plowings  and  manurings  kept  tbe  surface  of  the  soil  continually  open, 
porous  and  absorbing.  This  artificial  condition  is  the  normal  condition 
of  our  best  Central  Illinois  soil.  They  are  cultivated  to  kill  the  weeds 
rather  than  to  open  the  soils.  But  in  our  more  compact  soils  south,  we 
find  it  good  to  plow,  and  often  to  plowMeeply  right  along  side  the 
young  row  of  com,  to  loosen  up  the  compacting  mold,  and  always  to 
break  the  crust  that  is  apt  to  form  after  rains.  So  that  corn  culture  is 
a  question  of  soil  and  season.    It  must  be  adapted  to  the  occasion. 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WiTH  IT  ! 

This  is  the  now  absorbing  topic  with  our  Illinois  farmers  when  corn 
gets  below  the  price  of  production ;  but  regarding  the  present  as  an  ex- 
ceptional season,  I  wish  to  treat  rather  of  the  general  principle  of  sell- 
ing or  feeding.    Mr.  Buiroughs,  of  Madison  county,  makes  the  cost  of 
producing  a  bushel  of  com  27J  cents.    Mr.  Gibson,  of  the  same  county, 
21  1-6  cents.    My  own  figures  are  16 J  cents.    Mr.  Dunlap,  of  Cham- 
paign, makes  it  10§  cent«,  and  Mr.  Sullivant,  of  Ford,  could  probably 
do  better.    But  with  an  average  product  of  less  than  25  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  the  disadvantageous  work  generally  done,  no  doubt  the  corn 
of  the  State  costs  on  an  average  at  lesist  20  cents  per  bushel  in  its  pro- 
duction, or  rather  less  tban  it  has  been  selling  for  in  many  bounties. 
Many  lean  to  the  opinion,  and  I  share  it,  that  too  much  com  is  grown, 
i.  e.j  it  is  grown  out  of  proportion  to  other  crops.    So  much  com  is 
^owu  that  the  domestic  animals  of  the  State  could  not  eat  it  if  they 
.tried.    AV^  want  more  land  in  pastures  and  meadows,  and  more  stock 
in  those  i>a.stures.    This  would  diminish  the  corn  production,  and  in- 
crease the  consumers  of  com.    There  is  not  and  hardly  (ran  Ve  such  a 
glut  of  beef,  mutton  or  pork  fis  there  may  be  of  any  grain,  and  the 
Booner  we  get  out  of  the  hand-to-mouth  fanning  that  raising  grain  to 
aell  involves,  the  better  for  our  farming  communities. 
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Alexander, 

Cook, 

GaUatin, 


NUMBER  OF  ACRES  PER  SECTION  PLANTED  TO  CORN,  IN  1870. 

40  €uert*  and  under— 1  OowUiei. 

Jackson,  .  Perry, 

Lake,  Randolph. 


DuPaf)^ 

Fayetto, 

Franklin, 

Hardin, 

Jasper, 

Boone, 

Calhoun, 

Clinton, 

Crawford, 

Edwards, 

Efflnj^ham, 

Hamilton, 

Iroquois, 

Adams, 

B<md, 

Brown, 

Cnsa, 

Clark, 

Clay, 

GarroU, 

Champaign, 

Christian, 

Coles, 

Ford, 

Bureau, 
DouglsH, 
Grundy, 
Henry, 

DeWitt,' 
Kendall, 
Knox, 
Macon, 

LaSalle, 
Logan, 


60  aeres  and  under— 

-13  Countiei, 

Jersey, 

Monroe, 

Kane, 

Saline, 

Massac, 

St.  Clair, 

McHenry, 

Wayne. 

60  acrei  and  utuUr- 

-92  0bunl«tf. 

Jefferson, 

Pope, 

Jo  Daviess. 

Richland, 

Johnson, 

Scott, 

Lawrence, 

Union, 

Macoupin, 

Wabash, 

Montgomery, 

- 

White, 

Pike, 

Williamson. 

100  aereg  and  under- 

-17  Counties, 

Cuniberland, 

Rock  Island, 

DeKalb, 

Schuyler, 

Edgar, 

Shelby, 

Lee*, 

Yerrailion, 

Madison, 

Winnebago. 

Marion, 

ISO  aergs  and  under- 

-14  OraiUiM. 

Falton, 

Ogle,      • 

Hancock, 

Stophenson, 

Henderson, 

# 

Whiteside, 

Kankakee, 

WiU. 

Morgan, 

140  aerei  and  under- 

-11  Coufities. 

Litingston, 

Peoria, 

McDonongh, 

Pistt, 

Menard, 

Pataam. 

Mercer, 

160  acreJt  and  under- 

-10  Countiet. 

Marshsll, 

Sangamon, 

hfason. 

Taxewell, 

Moultrie, 

• 

Woodford. 

IHO  a^res  and  under—Ji  Oountiu. 

McLean, 

Stark. 

Warren, 

Grundy, 
Iroquois, 

Brown, 
Clark, 

Cumberland, 
DuPage, 


YIELD  OF  CORN  PER  ACRE,  IN  1870. 
Counties  showing  10  bfuthels  and  under  to  ffu  acre. 


Kankakee, 
Livingston, 

15  bushels  and  under  to  the  acre. 
Ford, 
Kendall, 
LaSaUe, 
Peoria, 


MMsac. 


Pope, 

Sch|iyler, 

Will 
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SO  bushtit  and  vnde^  to  fh* 

aor6. 

Adams, 

Fnlton, 

Marshall, 

Calhoiuii 

Hsncock, 

McDonough, 

Cook, 

Hardin, 

McLean, 

CrawfoTd, 

Jasper, 

Piatt, 

DeEalb, 

Johnson, 

Putnam. 

Effingham, 

Macoupin, 

• 

S5  buihsU  and  under  to  the 

00119. 

CbriBtian, 

Kane, 

Perry, 

CliTltOB, 

Knox, 

Pike, 

I>eWitt» 

Lawrence, 

*    Bichland, 

Edwards, 

Lee. 

Stark, 

Fayetto, 

Macon, 

Tazewell, 

Henry, 

Marion, 

Williamson, 

Jeffonon, 

Ogle, 

Winnebago* 

Jersey, 

X  btuhelt  and  undtr  to  th$ 

aer€» 

Boone, 

Madison, 

Union, 

Bureau, 

Meroer, 

Vermilion, 

Carroll, 

Montgomery, 

Wabash,     . 

Clay. 

Randolph, 

Wayne, 

Hamilton, 

Shelby, 

White, 

Jaekson, 

Stephenson, 

Woodford. 

Jo  Daviess, 

• 

35  btuMt  and  under  to  the  aert. 

Bond, 

Franklin, 

Saline, 

Cass, 

Lake, 

Champaign, 

Mason, 

Warren, 

Douglas, 

Monroe, 

Whiteside. 

40  ImihOM  and  under  to  the 

aere. 

Coles, 

Logan, 

Book  Island^ 

Edgar, 

McHenry, 

St.  Glair. 

Henderson^ 

Moultrie, 

45  burets  and  under  to  tts  acre, 
Gallatin. 

50  buthdt  and  under  to  the  acre. 

Menard,  Scott 

55  buthelt  and  under  to  the  aere. 

Morgan. 

65  butheit  and  under  to  the  aen* 
Alexander. 
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WINTEE  WHEAT. 

VARIETIES,  PREPARATION  OF  SOIL,  PROFIT  OF  CULTITEE,  AND  THE  MOST 

ECONOMICAL  USE  OF  STRAW. 


Bl  W.  C.  FLAGG,  MoBO. 


Wheat  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  most  imx>ortant  products 
of  modern  agriculture.  D^  CandoUe  traces  it  back,  in  Chinese  historical 
records,  to  the  year  2822  B.  C.  It  hai-j  been  found  more  than  once  among 
the  mummies  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  some  of  this  is  even  claimed  toha^^ 
germinated ;  but  the  evidence  as  to  the  antiquity  of  these  grains  is  not 
conclusive.  Latterly  several  different  species  or  varieties  of  unknovn 
antiquity  have  been  found  in  the  remains  of  the  Swiss  lake  dwellin?! 
The  reader,  curious  to  follow  the  interesting  questions  of  its  antiQcitr. 
botanical  origin,  geographical  distribution,  etc.,  will  find  in  Darwin* 
Animals  and  Plants  Under  Domestication,  De  Candolle's  Geographii' 
Botanique,  and  the  Encylopedie  d'Agriculteur,  article  Froment,  iwttr 
full  information  on  these  and  other  points  that  we  cannot  here  dwell 
upon. 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  census  of  ISTd. 
growing  in  45  States  and  Territories  (two,  Florida  and  Wyominjr,  i^ 
porting  nothing),  was  112,549,733  bushels  of  spring,  and  ITS,!^^!^ 
bushels  of  winter  wheat,  or  287,745,026  bushels  in  all.  The  prodnctrf 
1860  was  173,104,924  bushels,  and  of  1850  100,485,944  bushels.  Intl* 
first  of  these  three  decades  Illinois  stood  fifth  in  wheat  production,  be- 
ing  surpassed,  in  the  order  named,  by  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  Yort 
and  Virginia ;  in  the  second  it  was  by  far  the  first ;  and  in  the  last 
though  still  ahead  and  increasing  in  production,  it  is  closely  followed 
by  Iowa,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  in  the  order  named,  and  farther  on  by  Wis- 
consin, Pennsylvania  and  Oregon.  Thus  Illinois  8ta>nds  firaf  in  wh«t, 
as  it  did  in  value  of  beef  cattle  and  of  all  live  stock;  in  horses,  swine 
Indian  com  and  oats.    I  am  sorry  I  cannot  add  hay. 

In  1870,  according  to  the  statistician  of  the  Department  ctf  AgnrtK 
ture,  the  product  of  the  United  States  was  considerably  less,  iKfBj 
235,884;700  bushels,  of  which  27,115,000  are  assigned  to  Ilhnois,  or  ab«» 
7,000,000  bushels  more  than  any  other  State.     For  the  year  endia^' 
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rune  30, 1871,  the  exportation,  which  we  may  roughly  reckon  as  going 
rom  the  crop  of  1870,  was  34,304,906  bushels  of  wheat,  and  3,053,841 
>arrels  of  flour,  representing,  at  five  bushels  to  the  barrel,*  18,269,205 
)ushels  more,  or  52,373,111  bushels  in  all,  to  which  might  be  added  the 
unount  necessary  to  produce  13,801,624  pounds  of  bread  and  biscuit 
ilso  exported,  or  in  the  region  of  23  per  cent,  of  the  product,  valued  at 
►ver  $09,000,000,  and  being  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  total  exports,  cotton 
Licluded. 

In  1871,  according  to  the  same  report,  the  proauct  was  230,722,400 
mshels  of  wheat,  of  which  Illinois  had  25,216,000  bushels,  being  followed 
\y  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa. 

Illinois  produced,  in  1850,  9,414,575  bushels  of  spring  and  winter 
fheat ;  in  1860,  23,837,023  bushels ;  and  in  1870,  10,133,207  of  spring 
nd*  19,995,188  of  winter  wheat,  or  a  total  of  30.128,405  bushels.  In 
850  its  wheat  production  far  exceeded  that  of  any  other  State,  but  in 
870  we  find  Iowa  close  alongside  of  our  own  with  its  crop  of  spring 
rheat,  and  Indiana  and  Ohio  with  their  wiq^ter  wheat.  Still  Illinois 
Bads  in  the  van,  in  spite  of  a  gieat  decrease  in  the  production  of  spring 
rheat,  which  can  only  be  estimated,  as  the  spring  and  winter  wheats 
xe  not  separated  in  any  census  previous  to  that  of  1870.  This  is  rather 
he  product  of  1869  than  of  1870.  The  following  table  gives  the  area  of 
ach  county  in  square  miles;  the  acres  in  wheat  in  1869,  according  to 
he  Auditor's  report;  and  the  bushels  of  wheat,  according  to  the  census 
f  1870.  The  succeeding  columns  are  deductions  from  the  rather  un- 
atisfactory  statistics  thus  furnished  us. 


COUNTIKB. 


.4amB 

ifcxander . . 

ond 

DOOM 

rowD 

urean 

alhonn 

arroU 

IJM 

banipaign  . 
Iiristian  . . . 

iM-k 

lay 

linton 

olea 

i»k 

tuwford . . . 
Bfuberland 
3ialb..... 

eWitt 

onjclas  — 

aPa^e 

dgar~ 

dwarda — 
flluffbam  . . 

■yett« 

ord 


Area 
square 
miles. 


1, 


828 

226 

378 

288 

296 

867 

255 

446 

379 

008 

700 

509 

468 

489 

523 

982. 

435' 

350 

648 

405 

408 

338 

631 

233 

486 

720 

480 


Acr's  wheat 
1869— Audi- 
tor's report 


61,238 

1,846 

21,645 

19, 472 

16, 149 

46,541 

11,730 

33,935 

10,480 

21,801 

55,239 

25, 712 

9,278 

42, 871 

12, 577 

12, 988 

18, 148 

8,780 

36,342 

20,  579 

7.904 

8,066 

20,800 

10,913 

16.478 

84,218 

8,645 


Bushels  wheat  1869 — 
Census  report. 


Spring. 


16, 191 


700 

241,042 

13,276 

405,236 

75 

418, 073 

12,165 

102, 577 

18,360 

"  1,894" 

500 

2.651 

144,296 

60 

550 

398,059 

106,  493 

7,683 

106.096 

13,283 

77* 

"49,' 571" 


Winter. 


947,616 

42,658 

368,625 

599 

117,502 

724 

231,298 

260 

127, 054 

123, 091 ' 

504. 041 

195, 118 

85,737 

610,888 

154. 485 

4,904 

212,  924 

84,697 

190 

U,695 

65,461 

693 

247,360 

122,703 

195, 716 

351, 310 

1,008 


Bushels 
to  acre. 


15. 
23 

17. 
12 

8 
10 
19 
12 
13.2 
10  3 

9. 

7. 

9. 
14. 
12 
11 
11 

9. 
10  9 

5  7 

9. 
13. 
12 
11.2 
11.8 
14 

5. 


.7 
1 
1 
4 
1 
0 
0 
3 


.4 

6 
.4 

3 
5 
5 
7 

.7 


.3 

.2 

5 


4 

.0 


Acres  to 

each  so. 

mile  of 

area. 


73  9 
8.1 
57  a 
67  6 
54.5 
53  6 
46.0 
76.2 
27  6 
21.6 
77.8 
50  5 
19  8 
87.7 
34.0 
13.2 
41.7 
25.1 
56.1 
50.8 
19.1 
24.0 
34.5 
46.8 
33  9 
33.6 
18.0 
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COUM1B8. 


Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson 

Henry 

Iroq  uois 

JacKBon 

Jasper 

Jonerson 

JerHey 

JoDaWes 

Johnson j 

Kipie 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSalle 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Livingston 

Logan  

Macon 

MR<K)upin 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonongh 

McHonry 

McLean 

Menard.. 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan  . . . .' 

Moiutrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Bandolph 

Klohland 

Bock  Island 

SaUne  

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Scott  

Shelby 

Stark .' 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson 

Taz  e  well j 

XJnion 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

"Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside 

WiU 

Williamson 

Winnebago 

Woodford. 

Total ■ 


Area 
square 
miles. 


423 

878 
326 
446 
433 
431 
7T3 
176 
386 
828 

1,133 
588 
506 
574 
365 
609 
336 
540 
696 
324 
730 
478 

1,152 
365 

-  736 

1,026 
618 
577 
864 
748 
576 
387 
560 
343 
576 
634 

1,154 
314 
548 
381 
702 
564 
331 
758 
618 
444 
443 
795 
363 
187 
168 
577 
361 
436 
379 
868 
426 
251 

n% 

388 
665 
567 
636 
398 
1,008 
318 
540 
556 
720 
500 
697 
853 
433 
540 
537 


55,872 


Acr's  wheat 
1869— Audi- 
tor's report. 


Bushels  wheat  186&— 
Census  report. 


8,086 

37,904 

5,383 


6,399 

8,663 
44,755 

3,867 
17,485 
61,023 
13,659 
19,133 
88,559 
10, 571 
40.G89 
16,936 
13,464 
16,114 
20.073 

9,567 
33,605 
13,483 
31.366 
30,478 
34,556 
33.540 
27,379 
30,145 
73,13! 
60,490 
15,559 
30,539 
17,977 

8,934 
34,878 
31,530 
43, 918 
^  9, 170 
35,065 
36,836 
60,310 
33,743 
16, 813 
53,007 
83,313 
30,060 
11,301 
66,587 

9,396 


5,479 
46,178 
15,794 
30,465 

7,435 
36,367 
19,330 
13.101 
36.453 
14,  Oil 
78,199 
45,689 
39,871 
17.488 
85.148 
14,034 
33,563 


18,776 
16,786 
38.514 
35,033 
14.333 
33,569 
87,257 


3,456,638 


Spring. 


365 
193,639 


81,70a 

129 

161,378 

13 

161, 118 

468,379 

57,160 

890 


383,758 


188,836 
103, 466 
90,681 
367,764 
168,914 
371, 181 

'456,' 793" 

139.306 

198,056 

55,239 

160 

550 

166,129' 
73,361 


373.871 
401,790 
811, 801 
36,153 
889,391 


59 

18,196 

17,128 

497,038 

93,361 


36,383 
130 


38,137 
450 


343,541 

300 

89,304 

56,881 

18 

15.536 

184,639 

3,550 

537,394 

138,417 

"hsm' 

'168,896" 


868 


457. 455 
195,886 
176 
408,606 
178, 139 


10. 133, 307 


Winter. 


111,384 

333.930 

83.093 

577.400 

150 

92,347 

333,750 

33,306 

fi9,068 

445 

10.480 

389,036 

87,808 

100,553 

558,367 

555 

98.191 

325 

480 

1,249 

7,654 

221 

8,193 

864.134 

8,860 

1.339 

40,963 

196,613 

861,398 

1,207,181 

173,652 

900 

135,688 

73.316 

36,146 

870 

10,955 

45,793 

13.303 

751, 767 

744,891 

357.583 

196.436 

5,580 

31,843 

350,446 

39,768 

1, 057, 497 

70,457 

44,933 

796 

1.031,088 

150.268 

3.2T9 

83,011 

847.658 

16Ss734 

366,105 

452,015 


1,568,631 

3,118 

78,410 

180,231 

849.556 

203,901 

5,718 

672,486 

164,689 

184,331 

264 

1, 996 
1T0,7CT 

8.468 
108,307 


19,995,198 


Bushds 
to  acre. 


Acnitt 

■ikrf 


13.8  1 

110 

15.7 


S.1 


33 

UJ 

10  6 

«1 

9.3 

£1 

83 

£J 

13.1 

«1 

7.5 

?( 

5.4 

lU 

172 

B- 

103 

Itl 

9.5 

bi 

13  7 

in< 

167 

c? 

73 

3il 

11  I 

.9S 

5.3 

1        «f 

96 

9S 

8.4 

6S 

13  5 

SI 

87 

ri 

12.8 

1         SI! 

13.1 

I         442 

3d 

Sf 

87 

4IS 

8.3 

;     ai 

11.7 

^< 

80.0 

«« 

11.1 

iri 

53 

91 

110 

si 

e.i 

%i 

9.0 

i        »5 

12.7 

1        ** 

51 

'        «l 

8.9 

94 

8.4 

61 

293 

HI 

13  3 

»T 

L5.8 

e.1 

67 

»T 

96 

e< 

53 

r; 

17.4 

6\ 

58 

») 

157 

en 

7.5 

fi« 

5.3 

94 

245 

«• 

9.5 

ei 

180 

Ml 

11.9 

9< 

9.9 

4LI 

115 

«S 

219 

«i 

13  8 

«f 

8.1 

•f 

300 

ml 

11.5 

*i 

68 

«.? 

10  3 

m 

116 

9« 

14  4 

HJ 

61 

ILI 

13  6  ' 

St 

10  9 

01 

13  4 

»t 

7.8 

91 

11  9 

Bl 

13  9 

ill 

10.5 

ai 

19.5 


4SI 
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From  this  table  it  wfll  be  seen  that  winter  wheat  is  reported  from 
(very  connty  in  the  State,  except  Stark,  whilst  22  make  return  of  no 
pring  wheat.  Of  44  counties  in  the  south  end  of  the  State,  including 
)lark  on  the  east  and  Pike  on  the  west,  and  lying  in  a  solid  .body, 
lone  grows  as  much  as  5000  bushels  of  spring  wheat.  Of  27  counties, 
ping  in  a  solid  body,  in  the  north  end  of  the  State,  none  except  Ogle 
nxKluces  in  excess  of  5000  bushels  of  winter  wheat.  32  counties  lying 
a  the  center  of  the  State  grow  both  spring  and  winter  wheat.  Chara- 
laign,  Fulton,  Hancock,-  Piatt  and  Woodford,  approach  to  an  equality 
f  production. 

The  greatest  yield  of  wheat  in  the  aggregate  is  in  the  county  of  St. 
)lair,  next  to  which  stand  Madison,  Pike,  and  Randolph,  each  producing 
ver  a  million  of  bushels,  and  all  winter  wheat  counties;  Adams, 
lonroe,  Montgomery,  Washington,  Stephenson  and  Ogle,  produce  in 
xcess  of  half  a  million  bushels  each,  the  two  latter  being  spring  wheat 
ounties. 

In  yield  per  acre  Eandolph  stands  first,  succeeded  by  Alexander  (f), 
leott  (?),  Monroe,  St.  Clair  and  Madison,  all  winter  wheat  counties,  and 
•veraging  20  bushels  or  more  to  the  acre  (but  these  statistics  are  perhaps 
nly  of  value  as  showing  the  relative  standing  of  counties).  Randolph, 
he  county  giving  the  highest  average  yield,  is  also,  according  to  the 
ensus  of  1870,  the  most  heavily  wooded  county  in  the  State,  having 
81  acres  of  woodland  for  each  square  mile  of  its  surface.  The  lowest 
ield  in  the  State  is  found  in  Grundy  county,  next  to  which  come  Living- 
ton  and  Ford,  all  spring  t^heat  counties,  and  curious  to  saj  the  three 
ounties  having  the  smallest  per  centage  of  woodland  of  all  the  counties 
f  the  State.  Jo  Daviess  returns  the  heaviest  yield  of  aU  the  spring 
rheat  counties,  but  this  is  nearly  8  bushels  per  acre  below  the  best  re- 
am of  winter  wheat  in  Eandolph. 

The  county  having  the  largest  per  cent,  of  its  surface  in  wheat  is  St. 
Hair,  with  117'6  acres  to  each  section.  !N^ext  come  Jersey,  Monroe, 
Clinton,  Pike,  Montgomery,  Macoupin,  Madison,  Stephenson,  Randolph, 
U  having  80  acres  or  more  to  the  section,  or  12^  per  cent.,  of  their  ter- 
itory  in  wheat.  Alexander  has  only  8.1  acres  to  the  section  in  wheat, 
Dd  next  to  it  in  wheat  unfruitfulness  stand  Iroquois  with  11.2  and  Cook 
rith  13.2  acres  to  the  section. 

This  much  will  give  one  an  adequate  idea  of  the  importance  of  wheat 
s  a  national  staple,  and  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  crop  of  winter 
heat  in  our  State. 

VABIETIES. 

The  nomenclature  of  wheats  in  this  part  of  Illinois,  at  least,  is  in  such 
onfusion  that  I  can  hardly  hope  to  clear  it  up  or  to  even  conclude  in- 
illigently  what  are  the  approved  varieties  throughout  the  winter  wheat 
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region.  The  bearded  varieties  are  now  very  generally  given  up,  parOr, 
I  presume,  because  those  in  cultivation  were  found  too  late  in  ripemn|:> 
and  partly  because  they  are  much  more  disagreeable  to  handle  in  blDd- 
ing  and  shocking.  Tiie  attacks  of  the  fly  in  autumn  have  precluded 
the  earlier  sowing  formerly  practiced  (in  this  latitude,  abont  the  first 
week  in  September),  until  about  the  20th  of  September,  and  to  prevent 
injury  from  rust  the  grain  must  ripen  as  early  as  possible.  The  varietirt 
are  thus  narrowed  to  a  few  beardless  early  sorts,  of  which  the  whitt 
are  preferred  by  millers,  though  the  amber  and  re<l  varieties  seem  to  he 
hardier  in  unfavorable  locations.  Varieties  known  as  the  B,edj  May  aiid 
White,  may  have  been  very  popular  and  very  generally  sown  until  the 
last  few  years,  since  which  time  there  has  been  much  complaint  of  their 
deterioration.  The  varieties  known  as  Alabama,  Walker  or  Lima,  have 
proved  very  satisfactory  the  last  few  years.  The  Tappahannock  in  cer- 
tain localities,  especially  in  timbered  lands,  has  succeeded  exceDentk. 
The  Genessee,  Mediterranean  and  Blue  Stem  are  varieties  frequently 
commended  by  growers  in  this  and  other  parts  of  the  State.  But  in  all 
these  names,  really  there  is  a  vagueness  and  uncertainty  that  makes  tli^ 
mention  of  them  carry  no  definite  idea.  There  are  a  smooth  white  and 
a  smooth  red  variety  under  the  names  of  Blue  Stem,  and  two  Tappa- 
hannocks,  and  so  on.  It  is  even  claimed  by  some  that  the  now  popular 
sorts  are  old  ones  renamed. 

PREPARATION  OP  SOIL. 

In  the  preparation  of  soil  for  wheat  we  should  se^k  to  make  it  fit* 
from  excess  of  moisture,  deeply  prepared  or  rather  free  from  any  hard- 
pan,  whether  natural  or  produced  by  plowing  for  successive  years  at  a 
uniform  depth,  finely  comminuted  and  compact.  These  requisites  ptiuit 
to  the  best  natural  soil  as  well  as  to  the  modifications  required  to  bf 
made  in  those  not  m  themselves  entiiely  suitable.  If  a  given  fiel<l  a 
wet,  naturally,  it  is  not  tit  for  winter  wheat,  of  all  things,  until  itii 
drained.  This  may  be  done  by  underdraining  with  tile  or  by  other 
methods  cheai)er  and  less  lasting ;  but  in  ordinary  practice  the  best  «r 
is  to  plow  the  field  in  one  land  or  several  large  lands,  in  which  webe:::* 
.at  the  center  and  continually  go  around  the  plot  until  it  is  finisbeA 
throwing  the  furrows  all  to  the  center  in  one  direction.  This  pn)e«^ 
however,  is  not  an  immediate  remedy,  as  it  require^s  several  years  to  &^ 
velop  its  best  results,  and  hence  for  immediate  results  it  is  often  dcsan- 
ble  to  ridge  up  wheat  land  by  plowing  into  narrow  lands. 

Depth  of  plowing  or  other  preparation  of  soil  does  not  seem  to  b^  s<> 
essential  in  our  soils,  provided  there  is  no  hard  stratum  left  by  f<»mnT 
plowings,  that  the  roots  must  peuetrate.  Success  in  growing  wheat  ia 
our  new  soils  was  formerly  most  assured  on  prairie  sod  turned  over  not 
more  than  two  or  three  inches  deep. 
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Finely  pulverized  earth,  however,  is  very  desirable,  especially  when 
re  consider  that  the  seed  of  winter  wheat  must  be  sown  often  when  the 
weather  and  even  the  soil  are  very  dry,  and  must  pass  through  a  winter, 
)ften  snowless,  in  our  latitude,  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  thawing 
md  freezing,  dry  cold,  and  cold  saturated  with  wet.  If  the  seed  be  in 
i  too  open  soil  it  is  liable  to  have  its  vitality  destroyed  by  drying,  drown- 
ng  or  ireezing  out,  as  is  its  actual  fate  in  the  coarser  soils  of  our  central 
lud  northern  prairies  and  as  is  not  the  case  in  the  silty  white  soils  of 
he  south.  This  point  is  treated  of  at  some  length  by  Dr.  Madden, 
[uoted  in  Klippart's  Wheat  Plant,  page  419. 

Hence  the  value  also,  in  part,  of  a  well  compacted  soil,  and  the  curious 
iact  that  the  English  use  rollers  of  immense  weight  to  pack  the  plowed 
and  before  the  drill.  Hence  the  fact  that  many  of  our  wheat  gi'owers 
Qsist  upon  the  use  of  the  harrow,  the  roller  and  the  clod-(;rusher  after 
he  last  plowing,  to  make  the  ground  not  only  finely  comminuted,  but 
ery  hard,  so  that  the  flukes  of  the  drill  can  barely  enter  it  deep  enough 
0  ^eiwsit  the  seed. 

These  I  consider  the  four  theoretical  points  to  be  considered  in 
borough  prei>aration  of  the  ground.  To  arrive  at  these  practically  we 
>low  the  ground  to  be  sowm  to  wheat  as  soon  as  i)racticable  after  re- 
Qo ving  the  crop  of  oats  or  other  spring  or  fall  gi*ain  that  it  succeeds. 
is  to  the  matter  of  succession,  I  have  it  follow  an  oat  crop,  and  then 
fcself ;  or  in  other  words,  grow  two  crops  of  wheat  before  seeding  down 
0  grass.  A  very  successful  wheat  grower  of  my  acquaintance  prefers 
5  sow  wheat  upon  an  early  broken  up  meadow  sod,  giving  it  the 
hrength  and  lightness  induced  by  the  decaying  roots  and  stem^  of  grass 
nd  clover.  I  prefer  myself,  however,  to  give  my  corn  crops  this  ad- 
antage,  believing  that  after  two  crops  of  corn  and  one  of  oats  have 
acceeded  the  grass  land,  thaf  the  wheat  upon  the  average  will  succeed 
etter  than  upon  the  grosser  sod,  or  at  any  rate,  that  the  corn  will  best 
tilize  its  coarser  plant  food. 

The  ground  should  be  plowed  as  soon  as  it  is  moist  enough  to  turn 
rer  and  pulverize  well,  because  it  is  hazardous  to  miss  any  chance  of 
le  kind  after  the  drouths  of  oiu^  hot  summer  begin.  Even  if  the 
pound  be  not  in  entirely  satisfactory  condition,  it  is  better,  all  things 
>nsidered,  to  plow  it  early.  If  in  good  condition,  this  plowing  may  as 
ell  be  the  final  one,  and,  in  that  case,  should  be  thoroughly  done  by 
taking  a  thorough  pulverization  and  turning  over,  to  a  sufficient  dei)th 
r  the  soil.  This  dei>th  must  be  determined  by  the  general  character  of 
le  soil  and  the  special  condition  of  the  field.  A  loose,  open  soil  wants 
lallow  plowing,  when  a  close,  tight  soil  wants  deeper  tilth.  A  worn 
t*ld,  or  one  that  has  been  badly  plowed  when  too  wet,  will  generally 
B  improved  by  deeper  plowing,  whilst  in  new  land  it  may  be  a  positive 
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disadvantage.  If  the  condition  of  the  land  is  such  that  a  good  ploiring 
is  secured  at  first,  this  one  will  be  sufficient  in  most  seasons ;  though  it 
is  possible  for  it  to  become  so  parched  and  foul  with  weeds  fipomnnoattl 
and  heavy  rains  as  to  need  a  second  plowing.  Usually,  however,  the 
frequent  use  of  the  harrow  will  keep  down  the  weeds,  and  fine  andjad 
the  earth  to  a  proper  condition. 

If  it  be  impracticable  to  make  the  early  plowing  a  thorough  one  (n 
account  of  drought,  then  the  second  plowing,  which  is  practiced  by 
many  good  wheat  growers,  just  before  sowing,  becomes  necessary. 

In  either  case  all  clods  should  be  harrowed,  rolled  or  crashed  into 
powder,  the  ground  made  hard  and  firm  and  the  grain  drilled  in  at  the 
rate  of  from  three  pecks  to  five  pecks  to  the  acre,  according  to  the  au- 
ditions. Various  theories  prevail  as  to  the  proper  direction  of  drilfinf. 
Some  would  drill  in  the  same  direction  that  the  ground  is  plowed,  whit- 
ever  that  may  be ;  some  drill  across  the  prevailing  wind  of  winter,  and 
therefore,  in  this  State,  drill  north  and  south;  others  drill  so  thatfte 
sun  may  strike  into  the  furrows  of  the  drill  as  little  as  possible,  sod 
therefore  drill  east  and  .west;  it  is  advantageous,  in  preventing  the  iradh 
ing  of  soil,  to  drill  across  all  slopes  in  hilly  ground.  It  is  probable  aC 
of  these  methods  have  their  advantages,  but  not  very  essential  one^ 
and  may  be  safely  left  to  individual  cases,  where  the  special  conditHNfi 
will  dictate  what  is  best  to  be  done. 

The  time  of  sowing  has  varied  greatly  in  this  part  of  the  State  vito 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  In  the  earlier  period  the  first  of  Septanber 
and  even  the  last  days  of  August  w^re  the  approved  time  of  seeding. 
As  the  JSessian  fly  appeared  as  the  drill  and  the  earlier  beardkff 
wheats  were  introduced,  the  season*  of  sowing  was  gradually  madt 
later,  until  now  it  is  about  three  weeks  later  than  it  was  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  is  continued  to  a  much  later  period,  thanks  to  the  dnJl 
without  very  great  risk.  From  the  fifteenth  of  September  to  tto 
fifteenth  of  October,  is  now  the  ordinary  period  of  wheat  sowing  in  tirii 
part  of  the  State.  Yet  it  may  be  doubtful  whether,  in  their  anxiely  to 
escape  the  attacks  of  the  Hessian  fly,  wheat  growers  do  not  fell  upon  « 
greater  evil  in  winter  killing  and  the  later  ripening  and  oonseqoerf 
danger  of  nist  and  extreme  heat  in  harvest.  Early  sowing,  if  the  ly 
'can  be  circumvented,  is  much  preferable. 

PEOFIT  OF  CULTUBB. 

A  good  many  figiu'es  have  been  made  upon  liiis  subject,  and  I  iw*** 
here  three  estimates,  one  made  by  Geo*  Geddes  of  New  York,  sevenl 
years  ago,  one  made  by  myself  in  1869,  after  consultation  with  sewil 
experienced  wheat  growers  from  different  parts  of  Southern  Dliw^ 
and  one  by  H.  H.  Gibson  of  Madison  county,  before  the  Parmere'  C1«* 
of  that  county. 
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OOBT  OF  CBOP  FEB  ACRE. 

(3«o.  G«dde8*.  Hy  own.          H.  H.  Gibson's. 

Flfliring $1  50  |S  00  |1  00 

Harrowing...^ 25  90                                  48 

EEoUing 95  ....                                  41 

DriUlttg 31  90                                  53 

Seed 9  50  9  50  188 

Cutting flOj  100  1  31| 

Binding 66}  1  95  1  31* 

ItsGking 66}  f  10  1  09 

rhreshiag. ^ 9  50  9  40  190 

19  31  $10  65  $10  70 

AssnmiDg  a  prodnct  of  20  bughels  to  the  acre,  this  would  be  a  cost  of 
>0  cents  per  bushel,  and  taking  the  average  price  of  wheat  at  St.  Louis 
or  the  last  22  years,  as  given  by  Mr.  Gibson,  at  $1  28,  to  be  a  safe 
average  net  value  to-day,  the  product  per  acre  would  be  $25  60,  or  a 
let  value  of  about  $15  per  acre,  as  a  fund  for  interest  on  the  invest 
uent  and  taxes.  It  is  very  safe,  however,  to  say  that  whilst  these  cal- 
iolations  are  quite  reasonable  and  easily  within  the  possibilities  of  good 
arming,  it  is  an  ideal  which  the  average  production  of  the  State  does 
lot  by  any  means  reach.  In  the  table  I  have  given  above,  although  the 
assessors'  returns  of  acres  are  probably  under  the  truth,  and  the  census 
•eturns  of  bushels  in  relative  excess,  the  average  product  of  the  State 
B  only  12^  bushels  per  acre. 


• 


MOST  ECONOMICAL,  USE  OF  STRAW.  * 

In  the  above  calculations  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  straw  which  it 
as  been  the  wasteful  custom  of  jpioneer  farming  to  burn  or  leave  in 
eaps  to  rot.  Yet  this,  to  my  mind,  is  the  important  and  vital  point  in 
^heat  growing,  as  upon  it  sooner  or  later  seems  to  turn  the  question  of 
rofit  or  loss  in  wheat  growing.  We  are  told  that  in  some  instances  in 
Ingland,  wheat  is  now  grown  not  from  any  profit  accruing  from  the 
rain,  but  in  order  to  get  its  straw  as  an  absorbent  and  manure.  Mr. 
reddes,  whom  I  have  quoted,  estimates  the  value  of  the  straw  from  an 
ere  of  ^  wheat  in  Xew  York  at  $2,  and  Dr.  Miles,  of  the  Michigan  Agri- 
altural  College,  calculates  its  nfanurial  value  at  $2  14.  We  are  pretty 
lie,  therefore,  in  assuming  that  thus  far  in  western  wheat  growing 
lere  has  generally  been  a  waste  of  from  $1  to  $2  pei  acre  in  straw 
[one,  and  that  the  utilization  of  this  should  be  a  future  object  of  all 
CKKi  wheat  growing  farmers. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  manufactories  of  straw  wrapping  paper  create 

direct  market  for  straw,  but  this  cannot  be  much  calculated  upon  save 

i  a  few  localities,  and  it  robs  the  farm  of  its  product  without  making 

ae  return,  unless  the  man  who  hauls  straw  takes  a  return  load  of 

anure.    In  the  vicinity  of  cities  and  large  towns  there  is  a  demand 
'     Vol.  11—82 
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for  straw  for  bedding,  packing,  eto.  Bat  the  principal  place  of  con- 
sumption mast  be  the  farm  itself.  The  straw  must  be  as  well  cored  aa 
may  be,  by  early  cutting  and  early  stacking,  or  placing  in  the  bam  so 
as  to  be  as  palatable  and  nutritious  as .  possible,  and  then  fed  to  the 
manure-making  animals,  which  are  specially  cattle  and  sheep'. 

It  may  be  answered  that  it  will  not  pay  to  keep  cattle  or  sheep  on  our 
wheat  growing  farms ;  that  the  land  they  pasture  can  be  more  profitably 
used  growing  wheat.  But  it  has  been  found  that  a  given  area  can  pro- 
duce more  wheat  \i  a  term  of  years  with  cattle  than  it  can  without — 
that  is,  the  cattle  not  only  keep  themselves  but  grow  some  wheat,  and 
are  that  much  clear  profit.  Such,  at  least,  is  English,  and  I  believe 
Few  York  experience.  In  short,  the  wheat  lands  of  Illinois  must  keep 
more  cattle  and  more  sheep.  They  are  producing  in  the  counties  about 
the  Great  American  Bottom,  a  quality  and  yield  of  wheat  that,  with 
good  fanning,  may  make  it  a  valuable  crop. 


ESSAY  ON  THE  APPLE. 

BASED  ON  THE  EXPEKIBNCE  OF  THE  ATTTHOR. 


Bt  albert  DTTNLAP,  Champaiok. 


VARIETIES. 

There  axe  about  two  thousand  varieties  of  the  apple  named  |tnd  de- 
scribed, and  it  is  probable  that  two- thirds  of  the  list  has  been  planted 
in  this  State.  But  a  small  proportion  of  these  varieties  have  proved 
pre-eminently  valuable  to  us ;  yet  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  this,  as 
history  is  but  repeating  itself.  From  the  early  settlement  of  the  New 
England  and  Middle  States,  they  have  planted  these  same  varieties ; 
and  to-day  they  have  less  than  twenty-five  varieties  that  are  highly 
esteemed^  While  our  lii^t  of  favorites  is  not  so  small  as  theirs,  it  is 
probably  owing  to  a  more  favorable  soil  and  more  genial  climate.  We 
are,  therefore,  reduced  to  a  small  list,  if  we  would  select  the  most  de- 
sirable of  these  varieties  for  an  orchard,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
regard  to  a  succession  of  fruit  and  of  annual  crops,  taking  also  into  con- 
sideration hanliness  and  good  keeping  qualities. 

Of  the  most  desirable  Summer  Apples  we  may  name  Early  Harvest, 
Bed  Astrachan,  Sops  of  Wine,  Golden  Sweet  and  Lowell,  though  the 
last  named  may  not  be  considered  a  strictly  summer  apple  in  the  north 
part  of  the  St^te.  For  Autumn,  Fall  Wine,  Autumn  Swaar,  Stanard 
Eambo,  and  Fameuse  or  Snow.  The  Winter  varieties  embrace  a  more 
extended  list,  and  occupy  a  longer  period  of  time.  Jonathan,  Domine, 
Ben  Davis  or  New  York  Pippin,  Smith's  Cider,  Wine  Sap,  Willow  Twig 
and  Liittle  Eomanite  rank  as  our  best  varieties  for  winter. 

This  list  is  not  large,  but  will  afford  a  succession  of  fruit  of  good 
qoalit^y  for  eating  and  cooking. 

The  list  of  Winter  Sweet  Apples  has  not  been  definitely  settled  Win- 
ter Bough,  Sweet  Romanite  and  Paradise  Sweet  are  each  more  )r  less 
filvorites ;  but  the  demand  for  this  cla-ss  of  fruit  is  not  large. 

Cider  making  is  becoming  an  important  it>em  in  orcharding,  and  it  is 
preferable  to  have  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  each  pressing  of  pumace 
sweet  apples,  as  it  imparts  a  certain  richness  to  the  cider  that  is  very 
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desirable.  For  this  purpose  we  have  found  Blenheim  Pippin  and 
Baker's  Sweet  valuable.  The  Hewetf  Virginia  Crab  is  also  an  excellent 
cider  apple.  •  We  should  not  confound  this  with  the  Virginia  Crab.  The 
former  is  a  red,  while  the  latter  is  a  gieen  apple. 

In  market  a  red  apple  commands  the  most  ready  sale,  owing  to  its 
fine  appearence.  Yellow  apples  are  generally  considered  the  richest  in 
flavor,  but  are  thinner  skinned  and  more  liable  to  bruise,  and  when 
bruised,  show  the  discoloration;  while  the  red  apples  are  thick  skin- 
ned, bear  rougher  handling,  and  when  bruised  do  not  so  plainly  show 
the  defect.  *For  this  reason  red  apples  are  the  most  popular  with  the 
commercial  orchardist. 

The  Early  Harvest  is  a  very  popular  apple,  as  it  is  one  of  the  roost 
widely  known.  It  is  a  yeUow  apple  of  fine  appearance,  but  does  not 
bear  shipment  as  well  as  some  others.  It  is  one  of  the  first  to  ripen, 
and  is  valuable  both  for  the  table  and  kitchen. 

Eed  Astrachan  is  a  large  red  apple,  thick  skin,  very  showy,  and  is  in 
demand  by  the  retail  dealer.  It  is  also  an  excellent  cooking  apple. 
Somewhat  tardy  in  coming  into  bearing,  produces  large  crops  alternate 
years. 

Golden  Sweet  is  the  most  desirable  sweet  apple  of  its  season,  bears 
annual  crops,  and  is  hardy.  It  should  not  be  confounded  with  Sweet 
Bough. 

Sops  of  Wine  ripens  immediately  after  the  *  Eed  Asti^han,  bears 
shipment  well,  and  is  a  regular  bearer.  The  tree  is  an  upright-grower 
in  the  nursery,  but  is  a  spreading  tree  in  the  orchard. 

LoweU  follows  the  latter  in  the  season,  is  of  large  size,  productive  and 
hardy ;  it  is,  therefore,  popular,  and  many  orchardists  are  placing  it  at 
the  head  of  the  list«of  summer  apples. 

Fall  Wine  is  a  delicious  fruit,  showy,  but  will  keep  but  a  short  time; 
it  needs  great  care  in  shipping  on  account  of  its  delicate  texture.  It 
should  find  a  place  in  every  family  orchard. 

Autumn  Swaar  is  a  crooked-growing  tree,  and  is  therefore  not  a  fa- 
vorite with  nurserymen,  and  has  consequently  not  been  so  widely  dis- 
seminated as  its  good  qualities  would  seem  to  demand.  The  fruit  re- 
sembles somewhat  the  Winter  Swaar. 

Stanard  is  a  fine  showy  apple,  above  medium  size.  In  the  nortbeni 
part  of  the  State  it  is  a  winter  apple.  The  tree  is  a  very  strong  grower, 
with  a  spreading,  irregular  head. 

Eambo  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  description  at  our  hand,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  apples. 

Jonathan  is  rapidly  gaining  favor.  It  is  a  red  apple  of  fair  size  and 
fine  flavor. 

Domine  succeeds  best  in  the  northern  and  central  part  of  the  State ; 
produces  immense  crops  of  fine  showj  striped  fruit. 
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Ben  DaviS;  of  recent  origin^  is  coming  rapidly  into  favor.  The  tree 
is  hardjy  fine  form,  and  seldom  fails  of  producing  a  large  crop  of  good 
aized  apples.  It  is  considered-  by  many  to  be  the  most  profitable  winter 
apple  in  oar  list. 

Wine  Sap  is  an  old  and  well-tested  variety ;  froit  Hsaally  of  good 
size,  keeps  well,  and  always  commands  the  highest  price. 

Willow  Twig  is  another  popular  apple,  and  one  of  the  longest  keepers. 
The  tree  is  not  popular  with  nurserymen^  as  it  is  of  very  slow  growth 
when  young,  but  planted  in  the  orchard  it  is  a  better  grower,  and  keeps 
pace  with  most  other  varieties. 

Little  Eomanite  is  objectionable  because  of  its  small  size ;  but  if  the 
trees  are  kept  cultivated,  the  fruit  will  be  of  a  very  fair  size.  It  is  an 
excellent  keeper,  and  will  bear  rougher  handlmg  than  most  any  other 
Tariety.    It  is  not  surpassed  as  a  cider  apple. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  on  further  trial  other  varieties  will  prove 
equally  as  valuable ;  but  for  the  present  we  prefer  to  plant  only  such  as  * 
have  proved  reliable,  and  for  this  reason  the  foregoing  list  has  been 
selected. 

CULTUBB. 

WTiile  the  orchard  is  young,  it  may  be  profitably  cultivated  to  hoed 
crops.  Small  grain  should  never  be  grown  in  an  orchard.  Buckwheat 
answers  a  goo^l  purpose,  as  it  keeps  down  the  weeds,  and  leaves  the 
ground  in  good  condition. 

Seeding  down  with  clover  is  probablly  the  best  method  to  pursue  after 
the  trees  have  attained  bearing  age.  The  clover  should  be  mowed  two 
or  three  times  during  the  season^  and  if  left  in  the  orchard  will  enrich 
Uie  soil  sufficiently  to  promote  a  good  growth  of  the  tree.  If  the  suc- 
cessive cutting  of  clover  is  removed,  a  top  dressing  of  manure  will  be 
necessary  once  in  two  years. 

INSECTS. 

The  Codling  Moth  is  the  most  destructive  to  the  apple  crop.  Ee- 
movin^  all  of  the  fallen  fruit  daily,  we  have  J^ound  to  be  the  most  prac- 
ticable way  of  getting  rid  of  this  pest 

The  Tent  Caterpillar  is  troublesome  in  some  seasons.  If  a  careful 
watch  ifi  kept  for  them,  and  their  nests  destroyed  when  they  first  ap- 
pear, they  will  do  but  little  damage.  We  are  informed  by  fruit  growers 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  that  the  apple  crop  is  seriously  injurcfd 
aome  seasons  by  the  curculio ;  but  here,  and  farther  north,  no  difficulty 
from  this  source  is  experienced. 

DISEAHEa 

Apple  trees  in  this  State  are  comparatively  free  from  disease.  The 
leaf  and  twig  blight  are  quite  prevalent  some  years,  but  aside  from  the 
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nnsiglitliiiess  of  the  trees  caused  by  the  discoloration,  we  have  not  dis- 
covered any  damage.  Unlike  the  pear  blight,  only  a  few  Laches  of  the 
new  growth  is  affected. 

*       MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  OBCHABD. 

To  realize  the  best  resolts  from  an  orchard,  we  should  be  carefhl  in 
the  selection  of  varieties ;  and  a  well-drained  location  should  be  chosen 
on  which  to  plant  the  trees.  The  distance  between  the  rows  should  not 
be  so  small  as  to  preclude  the  trees  from  obtaining  their  full  bearing 
capacity,  and  to  make  it  difficult  to  gather  the  apples.  Neither  should 
there  be  too  mach  space.  Twenty- four  feet  each  way  iias  been  our  prac- 
tice of  setting  trees,  and  we  find  it  a  suitable  distance.  If  the  land  is 
low  and  flat,  the  land  between  the  rows  should  be  plowed  toward  the 
trees,  so  as  to  have  the  "  dead  furrow  ^  in  the  center,  to  allow  the  water 
to  pass  off  freely.  All  the  sprouts  should  be  kept  from  the  base  of  the 
trees,  but  we  have  not  found  it  advisable  to  prune  out  the  heads,  as  it 
lessens  the  capacity  for  frnitfulness  and  induces  the  growth  of  watex 
sprouts.  All  of  the  fallen  fruit  should  be  gathered  and  made  into  vine- 
gar, as  tiie  profits  of  the  orchard  are  considerably  increased  from  this 
source.  All  frxdt  should  be  carefully  hand-picked ;  and  that  intended 
for  market  should  be  assorted  and  put  in  clean  packages.  The  com- 
mission men  of  Chicago  assure  us  that  apples  in  new  barrels  bring 
enough  more  to  pay  for  the  barrel,  even  if  old  ones  could  be  had  free  of 
cost.  Varieties  that  drop  from  the  trees,  such  as  Boman  Beauty, 
Stanard  and  Domine,  should  be  picked  early.  Winter  fruit  should  be 
kept  in  a  cool  place,  at  a  temperature  of  40  ^  as  near  as  can  be  done. 

The  demand  for  winter  apples  has  not  yet  been  supplied,  and  if  we 
wish  to  obtain  the  best  results  and  And  a  ready  market  for  our  apples, 
we  should  plant  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  orchards  to  winter  varieties. 

The  orchard  should  be  sheltered  on  the  west  and  nortb  by  belts  of 
rapid-growing  trees  of  desirable  varieties.  We  advise  the  planting  of 
White  Ash,  American  Elm,  Sycamore  and  Ash  Xieaf  Maple.  Yarieties 
of  the  Willow  are  rapid  growers,  but  the  timber  is  of  but  little  value. 


PEACHES. 


YABIETISS,  CULTURB,  AND  INSECTS  A^B  DISEASES  PECULIAB  TO  THIS  STATE. 


Bt  W.  C.  FLAGG,  Mobo,  III. 


Few  frait«  are  more  attractive  than  the  Peach.  The  rare  beauty  of  its 
fruit  is  fitly  expressed  by  Whittier  in  his  Cobbler  Keezars  Vision  of  the 
agricnltaral  exhibition : 

'*And  the  pMohea  had  atolen  blushes 
From  the  girle  who  shook  than  down." 

(albeit  the  practical  fruit  grower  would  hardly  approve  shaking  off 
fruit  that  was  to  be  exhibited  at  the  county  fair).  And  the  luscious 
quality  of  the  handsome  fruit  is  quite  as  attractive  tQ  the  taste  as  its 
coloring  to  the  eye.  And^although  unfortunately  limited  by  our  severe 
and  irregular  winters  too  much  to  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  yet 
daring  the  last  few  seasons  it  has  not  been  an  unknown  fruit  in  the 
northern.  Samuel  Edwards,  of  LaMoille,  Bureau  county,  even  informs 
us  that  during  the  last  four  years — 1869-72 — ^he  has  grown  peaches  in  the 
shelter  of  his  great  evergreens,  a  fact  showing  that  undet  proper  con- 
ditions, ''some  things  can  be  done  as  well  others,"  and  among  them 
peaches  grown  upon  our  northern  prairies. 

The  i>each,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  is  a  developed  almond,  and,  like 
it,  seems  to  have  its  native  country  in  some  terra  iiu^gnita  in  central  or 
eastern  Asia,  probably  China,  and  to  flourish  there  as  it  does  here  in  a 
climate  of  great  extremes,  rather  than  in  the  perpetually  warm  tropics, 
.  or  in  the  neither  hot  nor  cold  climate  of  western  Europe.  This  adds  to 
oar  hope  that  there  is  no  inherent  reason  Why  the  peach  should  not  still 
be  grown  throughout  the  State  of  Illinois.  In  fact,  Judge  J.  G.  Knapp, 
of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  states,  in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  that  George  P. 
Peffer,  of  Peewaukee,  Wisconsin,  has  succeeded  in  growing  seedling 
peaches,  that  now,  in  the  seventh  Wisconsin  generation,  are  quite  har- 
dy, and  this  accords  with  facts  given  by  Darwin  of  the  extension  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  maize,  northward  in  Europe,  by  a  gradual  accli- 
mating process. 
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Hoping  much  for  northern  Illinois,  I  feel  certain  that  the  river  bluffij 
and  loess  soils  of  central  and  southern  Illinois  are,  and  will  be,  fained  for 
the  quantity,  and  still  more  for  the  quality  of  their  fruit,  which  seems 
to  me  much  superior  to  that  grown  on  the  sandy  soils  of  the  eas- 
tern peach-growing  States,  and  of  Michigan;  whilst  much  less  subject 
to  "yellows'^  than  trees  in  sandy  and  easily  exhausted  soils.  In  fact  1 
have  a  good  deal  of  faith  in  the  dictum  of  Dr.  Hull,  that  Illinois  is  the 
best  peach  growing  State  in  the  United  States,  and  therefore  in  tlie 
world. 

In  submitting  a  paper  upon  the  subject,  I  shall  assume  that  the  va- 
rieties and  management  preferred  are  those  in  which  market  success  is 
looHed  to,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  fruit  for  family  use  grown  in  abun- 
dance, and  good  quality,  without  great  expense;  and  shall,  x)erhap8,  say 
less  of  amateur  varieties  that  "will  not  pay,"  etc.,  than  would  otherwi^ 
be  the  case. 

YABEBTIES. 

The  varieties  of  the  peach  are  becoming  numerous.  Dunning,  in  the 
large  edition  of  his  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  enumerates  238 
varieties,  which  is  a  larger  number  than  can  be  found  in  any  other 
American  work.  Carricre,  however,  in  his  "Nomenclature  des  Peches  et 
des  Brugnons,"  gives  the  names  of  not  less  than  1,744  European  and 
American  varieties  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  to  which,  without  much 
research,  J  have  added  more  than  150  more:  so  that  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  list  of  named  varieties,  sometimes  cultivated,  could  be  easily 
swelled  to  2000.  More,  however,  than  in  the  caseof  the  apple,  even,  we 
find  new  varieties  that  differ  in  little  from  old  sorts.  The  peach,  in  many 
of  its  varieties,  reproduces  itself  with  great  exactness,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Heath,  Columbia,  Smock  and  other  less  known  sorts,  and  nume- 
rous so-called  varieties  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  above,  or  even 
distinguish  them  from  the  old  kinds,  and  even  of  well  marked  and  known 
varieties,  the  number  is  small  that  one  would  recommend  with  entire 
confidence  to  grow  for  profit.  Some  would  cut  down  the  number  to  a 
list  that  I  think  might  prove  unprofitably  small.  For,  in  peach  growing, 
as  in  other  fruit  growing,  we  find  a  certain  adaptation  of  seasons  to  x^- 
rieties,  so  that  a  given  variety  may  be  highly  valuable  one  season  and 
of  little  worth  the  next,  and  worth  cultivating  until  a  full  succession  of 
varieties  9;dapted  to  all  seasons  is  discovered. 

During  the  year  1872, 1  have  feinted  a  good  many  varieties,  old  and 
new,  and  although  the  season  was  unfavorable  for  proper  matorationf 
have  been  a  good  deal  interested  in  the  results.  I  wiU  accordingly 
make  lists  of  approved  and  well  known  varieties  ripening  in  succession, 
and  then  of  newly  tried  and  promising  sorts. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  sorts  that,  with  me,  have  proved  from  very 
good  to  desirable:  ' 
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For  four  varieties  hardy  in  bud  and  covering  the  part  of  the  season 
most  profitable  in  this  part  of  the  State,  I  would  name  Large  Early 
York,  Oldmixon,  Stump  the  World,  and  Heath  Cling. 

For  a  large  list,  and  one  covering  more  of  the  season,  I  would  name 
•  Troth's  Early,  Large  Early  York,  Oldmixon,  Late  Red  Rareripe,  Stump 
the  World,  Heath  Cling. 

For  a  yet  larger  one,  including,  however,  yellow-fleshed  varieties, 
whose  buds  are  more  tender,  I  would  give  Hale's  Early,  Troth's  Early, 
Large  Early  York,  Crawford's  Early,  Yellow  Rareripe,  Oldmixon, 
Reeves'  Favorite  and  Late  Red  Rareripe,  Stump  the  World,  Crawford's 
Late,  Ward's  Late  Free,  Smock  and  Heath  Cling. 

For  a  yet  larger  list,  including  varieties  but  little  tried,  but  of  great 
promise,  as  well  as  varieties  ripening  together,  I  would  name  the  follow- 
ing: Hale's  Early,  Troth's  Early,  Mountain  Rose,  and  Barnard's  Early, 
Large  Early  York,  Crawford's  Early,  Yellow  Rareripe,  Moore's  Favorite, 
and  Oldmixon  Free,  Magnium  Bonum,  and  Late  Admirable,  Late  Rare- 
ripe, Columbia,  and  Reeve's  Favorite,  Stump  the  World,  Crawford's 
Late,  Ward's  Late  Free,  Smock,  Heath  Cling,  Picquet's  Late. 

We  are  promised  from  Pulaski  county  a  peach  earlier  than  any  yet 
mentioned,  ripening  in  advance  of  Hale's  Early,  but  it  has  only  been 
fruited  one  year  (1872),  and  its  exact  merit  cannot  yet  be  determined. 

Premising  this  much  of  varieties  let  us  consider  the  growth  and 
training  of  the  peach  tree.  It  is  genetally  agreed  that  budded  are  pre- 
ferable to  seedling  trees  in  the  orchard.  The  latter  are  not  necessarily 
any  hardier  than  budded  sorts.  Among  a  large  number  of  seedlings  I 
find  none  hardier  in  bud  than  the  Hale's  Early,  and  many  seem  as 
tender  as  the  Early  and  Late  Crawfords.  On  the  other  hand  the  mere 
advantage  of  unifonnity  in  appearance,  quality  and  ripening  of  fruit, 
is  a  great  deal  to  the  orchardist,  saying  nothing  of  the  superior  quality 
thereby  secured  and  made  certain. 

Peach  trees  should  be  budded  not  far  from  the  first  of  September, 
according  to  the  season  and  the  state  of  the  bark,  of  the  first  year  of 
their  growth,  from  the  stone.  At  the  end  of  the  se(iond  season,  when 
the  stock  or  n>ot  is  two  years  old  nearly,  and  the  bud  just  one,  the  plant 
is  at  the  best  age  for  transplanting.  It  is  preferable,  I  think,  however, 
as  a  rule,  to  plant  in  the  spring  rather  than  the  fall.  The  tree  should, 
when  transplanted,  be  pruned  close  to  a  single  stem  or  stick,  and  cut 
off  as  high  up  the  stem  as  one  can  find  firm  wood  and  well  matured 
buds. 

Tlie  site  chosen  for  planting  the  orchard  should  be  as  free  from  all 
frosts  as  may  be.  In  our  prairies  the  higher  mounds  and  eminences, 
along  the  rivers,  the  levels  on  the  brows  of  the  higher  bluifs,  and  about 
South  Pass  and  Makanda,  the  tops  of  the  higher  hills  are,  as  a  rule, 
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the  best.  Ko  special  exposure  that  I  have  observed  seems  better  than 
another ;  but  warm  and  sheltered  southern  nooks  are  dangerous  to  the 
peach  as  well  as  other  tree  growth,  in  exciting  premature  growth. 
Shelter  from  the  western  winds  as  we  go  northward,  and  the  more  and 
more  fi^quent  int<erspersion  of  evergreens,  will  probably  aid  the  northern 
planter  in  peach  growing. 

The  soil  for  the  peach  should  be,  above  all,  calcareous.  I  cannot  com- 
mend sandy  soil,  as  many  do ;  for  though  light  and  easily  worked,  it 
does  not  seem  to  secure  the  finest  fruit  nor  the  longest  life.  Our  black 
prairie  soils  are  not  congenial,  nor  the  stiff  clays  that  underlie  tbem. 
But  take  the  white  soils  of  our  Northern  and  Central  Illinois  prairie 
eminences  and  groves,  the  white  soil  that  covers  the  winter  wheat  re 
gion  of  Southern  Illinois,  and  above  all  the  loess  or  bluff  formation  that 
makes  a  narrow  border  along  the  bluffs  of  our  great  rivers,  and  we 
have  a  soil  well  fitted  to  make  good  trees  and  good  fruit. 

This  soil,  before  planting  the  trees,  should  be  plowed  deeply.  If  it 
is  an  old  field  somewhat  worn,  I  think  none  the  worse  of  it  It  should 
be  deeply  plowed,  particularly  under  the  place  of  the  rows,  and 
planted  as  early  in  spring  as  the  soil  wiU  permit  after  pruning  the  stem 
as  before  directed  and  cutting  off'  with  a  clean  cut  any  broken  or  veiy 
long  roots. 

The  different  varieties  are  most  conveniently  arranged  in  squares  of 
9, 16,  25,  36,  49,  64,  81  and  100,  or  more  trees,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  orchard,  each  square  including  a  variety  and  placed  in  the  onler  of 
succession  in  ripening.  This  is  more  convenient  in  giving  special  culti- 
vation that  some  varieties  need,  and  in  picking  and  packing  it  places 
all  the  trees  of  the  variety  that  is  gathering  under  the  eye  and  control 
of  the  owner  or  foreman,  and  requires  much  less  carrying  to  and  £ro  of 
baskets  and  ladders. 

After  planting,  cultivation  of  the  field  in  corn  is  preferable  to  any 
other  management.  The  ground  should  be  so  laid  off  that  each  tree 
will  t>ake  the  place  of  a  hill  of  com,  and  the  corn  should  be  well  tended. 
The  branchless  stem,  when  it  begins  to  put  ibrth  its  new  limbs,  should 
be  encouraged  to  make  a  single  strong  shoot  from  near  the  top  of  the 
old  wood,  to  which  all  the  side  shoots  should  be  subordinated  by  pinch- 
ing^ but  short  growths  should  be  permitted  along  the  trunk  to  keep  it 
in  a  healthful  condition.  The  object  should  be  all  this  time  to  put  the 
tree  in  a  pyramidal  form,  with  a  single  stem  going  up  through  its  centre, 
from  which  the  various  side  branches  shall  put  forth.  The  second  year, 
the  same  cultivation  being  continued,  the  trunk  of  the  tree  should  be 
formed  by  pruning  off  in  late  winter  all  the  side  growths  up  to  the 
height  of  4  or  5  feet  above  the  ground,  after  which  the  trunk  should  be 
kept  smooth,  and  the  tree,  as  far  as  may  be,  required  to  ooiiform  to  the 
shape  of  head  above  indicated. 
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The  pruning  of  the  peach  tree  for  fraiting  is  a  subject  upon  which  an 
essay  of  itself  might  easily  be  written.  My  own  experience  leads  me  to 
believe  that  shortening  in  one-half  all  rank  and  all  projecting  growths 
dnring  the  second  and  third  year  in  the  orchard,  makes  a  stronger, 
stockier  tree  in  coming  time.  Such  a  process  followed  up,  however, 
would  fill  the  tree  with  an  excess  of  small  wood  bearing  no  fruit  buds, 
or  weak  ones,  consequently  a  thinning  out  process  must  begin,  and  the 
shortening  in  measurably  cease ;  or,  if  continued,  it  must  be  as  Dr.  Hull 
has  demonstrated,  accompanied  by  root  pruning. 

The  management  of  the  peach  tree  in  the  fruiting  season,  however, 
will  best  bring  out  the  best  method  to  prune  for  fruit.  Presupposing  a 
bountiful  promise  in  the  way  of  live  buds  at  the  end  of  winter,  and  that 
they  will  remain  with  us  until  the  blooming  season,  what  should  be  done 
with  well  conditioned  trees  ?  These  are  then  full  of  a  great  surplus  of 
fruit  buds,  the  flowering  and  fruiting  of  which  will  either  tax  ihe 
strength  of  the  tree  heavily  or  result  in  imperfectly  swollen  and  ripened 
fruit.  To  get  rid  of  this  surplus  we  must  perform  a  disbudding  process 
of  some  kind ; '  and  this,  in  the  case  of  the  peach,  is  most  readily  effected 
by  a  pruning  that  shortens  in  some  of  the  bearing  wood,  and  cuts  out 
entirely  the  rest  until  the  proper  capacity  of  the  tree  for  fruit  bearing 
is  reached. 

Dr.  Hull,  of  Alton,  who  is  the  great  apostle  of  peach  culture,  may  by 
some  be  thought  to  push  this  theory  to  an  extreme.  Looking  into  his 
orchard  after  the  spring  pruning,  it  seems  almost  denuded  of  branches. 
Although  the  trunks  of  the  trees  are  perhaps  5  feet  high,  the  surmount- 
ing head  is  kept  cut  down  so  that  its  highest  points  may  be  pretty 
readily  reached.  The  main  limbs  are  few  in  number  and  the  bearing 
shoots  few  and  far  between ;  perhaps  in  some  cases  not  over  300  and  in 
no  case  over  500  of  these  twigs  will  be  left,  or  from  600  to  1,000  peaches 
on  a  tree.  There  is  thus  but  few  fruit  and  few  leaves  left,  but  these  are 
of  unusual  vigor  and  size ;  and  Dr.  Hull's  theory  is,  that  large  leaves 
are  essential  to  large  fruit. 

Here,  however,  a  difftculty  arises  in  the  outset.  The  tree  has  now, 
perhaps,  no  more  vigor  than  will  ultimately  be  needed  to  perfect  the 
fruit  and  make  wood  growth  and  buds  for  the  coming  year.  But  the 
tree  above  and  below  ground  has  made  preparations  for  a  different  and 
less  valuable  work — ^that  of  growing  wood — and  will  perform  it  unless 
checked,  as  is  done  by  root  pruning,  and  restoring  the  balance  of  power 
that  has  been  destroyed  by  the  wholesale  cutting  away  of  the  branches. 
We  thus  have  a  stunted  tree,  whose  fruit  is  a  little  in  the  condition  of 
that  upon  a  ringed  branch  or  stem,  and  with  the  orchard  in  fine  tilth, 
and  a  diligent  hunting  of  the  Curculio,  and  thinning  of  the  fruit,  Dr. 
Hull  has  produced  the  finest  fruit  grown  in  the  West. 
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I  have  seen  very  fine  firuit  grown  by  adopting  a  less  severe  coone  of 
pruning  and  thinning  and  applying  manure  to  stimulate  the  heavily 
laden  trees.    This  -also  was  attended  with  very  good  results. 

DISEASES  AND  INSECTS. 

The  diseases  fatal  to  the  peach  tre>e  are  not  troublesome  in  Illinois.  I 
have  seen  the  dreaded  "yellows"  at  only  one  point  and  have  heard  of  it 
at  oW  or  two  more,  but  I  suspect  it  will  not  be  so  troublesome  in 
Southern  Illinois  as  in  New  Jersey.  Its  fungoid  character  has  beeu 
pretty  well  proven  by  Prof.  Taylor,  of  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington,  but  the  cause  of  the  fungoid  growth  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
debility  caused  by  winter  cold  without  a  sufficient  vigor  from  being 
planted  in  a  rich  soil  to  overcome  it  At  any  rate  the  "yellows"  are  not 
found  in  glass  houses  nor  in  Southern  climates,  nor  in  the  moderate 
temperature  of  Europe.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  it  is  in 
China  and  the  extreme  climates  of  Eastern  Asia.  But  whilst  I  would 
use  all  care  to  prevent  the  disease  from  getting  a  foot-hold  in  any 
orchard,  and  would  recommend  the  ordinary  practice,  of  destroying 
them  root  and  branch,  yet  I  am  not  very  fearful  of  the  disease  becom- 
ing very  commpn  in  Illinois. 

The  Pea^h  Tree  Borer  is  the  chief  insect  that  we  have  to  encounter  as 
an  enemy  of  the  peach  tree,  and  his  devastations  are  easily  prevented 
or  checked.  He  does  not  like  to  attack  trees  under  clean  culture,  and  a 
biennial  examination  with  the  knife  is  sufficient  to  keep  out  all  invaders ; 
and  whilst  the  Borer  is  by  no  m^ns  an  enemy  to  be  despised,  he  can 
undoubtedly  be  easily  kept  under  by  this,  and  indeed  by  many  other 
methods. 

The  arch  enemy  to  the  peach  grower,  is  the  Plum  Curculio,  whose 
devastations  in  some  seasons  almost  entirely  destroy  some  varieties 
and  damage  all  more  or  less.  Against  this  insect  no  entirely  effectual 
device  for  our  part  of  the  country  has  yet  been  discovered.  E.  Urranger 
and  Barry,  of  Rocheijter,  and  John  J.  Thomas,  of  Union  Springs,  New 
York,  and  other  Northern  horticulturists,  appear  to  have  had*  nearly 
perfect  success  in  protecting  their  plum  crop,  by  means  of  the  "jaring 
and  catching"  process — placing  sheets  under  the  tree  and  striking  the 
tree  a  sudden  blow,  which  causes  the  Curculio  to  drop  suddenly  in 
alarm  upon  the  sheets.  The  '^Bansom  process"  of  placing  chips,  etc., 
close  about  the  trunk  of  the  tree  as  a  plstce  of  shelter  for  the  insect,  and 
examining  them  occasionally,  has  also  proved  of  some  value  in  Michi- 
gan and  elsewhere,  in  Southern  Illinois,  however,  where  the  heat  is 
greater  and  of  longer  duration,  some  difficulty  has  been  found  in  apply- 
ing these  remedies,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  evil  can  only  be  palliate<l, 
not  prevented,  in  most  seasons.  This,  however,  is  worth  trying  for,  and 
the  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  has  increased  rapidly  the  last 
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few  years,  so  that  we  may  anticipate  still  more  rapid  advances  in  the 
,  methods  of  checking  their  ravages. 

Among  these  I  attach  considerable  importance  to  the  new  improve- 
ment to  Dr.  Hull's  Curculio  catcher,  which  I  saw  in  operation  in  July 
ast,  though  I  have  never  made  any  personal  te^t  of  it.  It  consists  of  a 
large  inverted  umbrella-like  frame,  covered  with  coarse  cotton.  In  the 
center  of  this  a  man  stands,  supporting  the  inverted  umbrella  by  straps 
passed, over  .his  shoulders.  Before  is  a  broad  slit  in  the  umbrella, 
which  admits  the  trunk  of  the  tree  as  he  walks  up  to  it,  and  which  can 
then  be  covered  with  a  slip  of  cloth  atta^^hed  to  the  canvass  on  one  side 
and  tacked  to  a  lath  on  the  other  edge,  so  as  to  be  handily  laid  over  or 
away  from  the  slit  when  desired.  The  whole  machine  does  not  weigh 
over  10  pounds,  and  in  clf^.an  ground  with  trees  of  medium  or  high  heads, 
and  in  windless  weather,  can  be  worked  with  grea^t  rapidity.  The 
operator  walks  up  to  the  tree,  covers  the  sht  in  the  canvass,  strikes  the 
tree  or  its  imncipal  limbs,  if  it  be  large,  two  or  three  smart  blows,  wheels 
half  round  the  tree  in  so  doing,  uncovers  the  slit  in  the  canvass,  backs 
out,  turns  half  round,  which  brings  the  slit  opposite  the  next  free  in  the 
row,  walks  up  to  it  and  so  repeats  the  process.  Dr.  Hull  has  in  this 
way  gone  over  875  trees  an  houi',  or  between  4  and  5  a  minute,  where 
all  the  conditions  were  favorable,  and  I  am  rea<ly  to  say  that  here,  if 
ffliywhere,  ought  to  be  found  an  effectual  means  of  catehing  the  Curcu- 
ho.  Another  year  this  instrument  will,  I  hope,  have  a  wider  test,  and 
prove  more  practicable  for  the  masses  of  fruit  growers  than  any  tiling 
yet  devised. 


DEPTH  OP  PLOWING,  PULVERIZATION,  COMPACTION  AND 

STIRRING  OF   THE   SOIL, 

CONSIDERBD  IN  EBFERKNCE  TO  THEIR  EFFECT  ON  GERMINATION 

AND  GROWTH. 


Br  T.  J.  BURRILL,  ITrbana. 


Oar  soil  culture  is  mostly  performed  as  a  mere  art,  without  much 
thought  as  to  the  real  reasons  for  each  operation  in  all  its  variations. 
To  be  sure,  science  has  much  to  do  with  these  operations,  but  the  pro- 
blems are  at  best  complex,  and  many  of  the  factors  whojly  or  partially 
unknown.    The  teachings  of  science  have  been  but  partially  read,  a  few 
only  of  the  fundamental  facts  have  been  considered,  and  drawing  hasty 
conclusions  scientific  men  have  made  mistakes  that  have  had  the  ten- 
dency to  destroy  whatever  confidence  the  practical  operators  have  had 
in  all  such  instruction.    In  what  follows,  nothing  very  learned  is  at- 
tempted, and  very  little  is  advanced  that  has  not  the  support  of  practi- 
cal tests  and  careful  long-continued  observation.    The  general  uses  of 
the.soil  are  first  considered,  as  it  is  impossible  to  intelligently  manage 
anything  without  the  fullest  conception  of  what  that  thing  is  for,  and  it 
is  equally  impossible  to  separate  the  eftect  of  mechanical  operations  from 
that  of  other  modes  of  soil  treatment.    In  the  first  part  of  the  paper 
therefore  a  wider  range  is  taken  than  that  indicated  by  the  lengthy  tide 
above.    Indeed,  if  I  succeed  in  putting  my  thoughts  properly  upon  pa- 
per, we  shall  see  that  these  other  means  of  treating  soil  may  often  take 
the  place  of  plowing,  harrowing  and  the  like,  and  very  often  to  mani- 
fest advantage.    It  was  stated  above  that  scientific  men  had  sometimes 
made  mistakes  upon  the  theory  of  soil  culture ;  but  the  writer  firmly 
believes  a  hundred  fold  more  mistakes  are  now  made  every  year  in  prac- 
tice, amountmg  to  an  immense  tax  upon  the  toiling  thousands  of  oar 
broad  and  fertile  agricultural  plains.    Let  us,  if  possible,  reduce  this 
hardest  of  all  taxes,  keeping  empty  many,  but  filHng  no  one's  treasuiy, 
by  using  all  the  knowledge,  scientific  and  experimental,  that  can  be 
obtained. 
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USES  OF  THE  SOIL  TO  PLANTS. 

t 

1.  It  x>ermiti3  the  entrance  of  the  roots  and  thus  holds  the  plants  in 
place. 

2.  It  absorbs  and  supplies  moisture.  • 

3.  It  absorbs  and  supplies  gases  from  the  atmosphere. 

4.  It  absorbs  and  equalizes  heat. 

5.  It  furnishes  food  from  its  own  elements; 

There  may  be  other  uses  of  the  soil,  but  these  are  very  prominent 
ones,  without  any  one  of  which  our  cultivated  plants  never  reach  ma- 
ixnity.  Failing  in  any  one,  they  fail  altogether.  So  far,  then,  as  these 
named  uses  go,  that  soil  is  the  best  naturally,  and  is  in  the  best  condi- 
tion\by  art,  that  most  perfectly  accomplishes  in  the  aggregate  these 
ends.    Let  us  examine  each  in  detail : 

1.    The  root«  of  plants  always  grow  by  the  additions  of  cells  very 
near  the  tips.    These  cells,  like  all  other  young  vegetable  cells,  are  ex- 
ceedingly delicate,  and  remain  so  until  their  growth  is  fully  accomplished. 
Were  it  not  that  a  number  of  hardened  cells,  probably  lifeless  at  the 
time,  covers  and  forms*  the  point  of  the  extending  rootlets,  our  finest 
fioils  could  not  be  penetrated  by  them.    As  it  is,  hard  lumps  impede  or 
entirely  prevent  their  progress,  and  this  is  quite  as  true  of  our  storm- 
defiant  forest  trees  as  of  the  germinating  grass,  the  advancing  rootlets 
are  alike  young  and  tender.    After  roots  are  hardened  and  toughened 
by  the  thickening  of  the  cell  walls,  not  one  atom  of  increase  of  length 
takes  place :  hence  during  the  whole  courseof  growth  of  a  plant  the  soil 
most  be  such  as  to  admit  these  fragile  rootlets.    If  fineness  of  particles 
is  more  important  to  the  germinating  plantlet,  it  is  because  its  root  tips 
are  fewer  and  not  because  they  are  weaker.    But  roots  are  as  effectually 
stopped  by  air  cavities  as  by  hard  lumps.    Ordinary  roots  can  no  more 
penetrate  dry  air  than  they  can  a  block  of  granite,  neither  have  they 
the  power  of  running  around  and  so  escaping  the  blockade  of  the  for- 
mer, which  they  exhibit  in  the  latter  case.    Hence,  besides  being  fine, 
the  particles  of  soil  must  be  compact-  and  deep  enough  to  keep  the 
whole  continually  moist.    Roots  must  also  be  held  firmly  in  place,  for, 
if  after  throwing  out  their  thread-like  branches,  they  are  moved  in  the 
soil,   these  slender  fibres  are  broken  or  torn  from  their  place  to  be' 
destroyed.    The  swaying  of  the  top  by  the  wind  or  the  weaving  and 
shaking  of  unskillful  planters,-  tend  to  pull  the  rootlets  out,  to  be 
doubled  upon  themselves  when  the  maiir  root  presses  back  again.    It  is 
vitally  important  to  the  plant  that  the  top  is  held  erect  that  it  may 
spread  its  branches  and  unfold  its  leaves  to  catch  the  full  requirement 
of  sunlight  and  air,  but  it  is  equally  vital  tliat  the  roots  be  so  firmly 
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held  that  the  forces  above  shall  leave  them  perfectly  nnmoved — a  farther 
reason  for  iineness,  compactness  and  depth. 

•  2.  Soils  vary  grea,tly  in  their  powers  of  absorbing  and  holding  moists 
ure.  Sands  and  sandy  soils  permit  water  to  pass  rapidly  throagh  them 
and  they  absorb  little^  from  the  air,  so  they  are  severely  affected  by 
drouth :  while  clay  and  humus  soils  retain  large  quantities  of  water,  as 
such  and  as  vapor,  and  when  not  already  saturated  absorb  gree^lily  from 
the  air.  j^ot  only  do  differeilt  soils  thus  vary,  but  the  same  soil  Taiies 
according  to  its  condition.  Much  has  been  said  about  capillary  attrac- 
tion bringing  the  moisture  from  below,  and  there  is  doubtless  some  truth 
in  the  statements,  but  not  so  much  as  has  been  sometimes  imagined. 
Indeed  it  often  matters  little  whether  there  is  water  below  or  not,  certain 
soils  in  certain  conditions  are  almost  invariably  moist  enough  in  our. cli- 
mate for  plaut  growth,  though  absolutely  deprived  of  water  from  below. 
The  effects  of  mulching  with  straw  and  so  forth  cannot  all  be  due  t%  the 
mere  stopping  of  water  brought  from  below  by  capillary  attrai'tion. 
Quite  the  reverse,  for  these  substances  used  as  mulch  would  act  the 
same  as  the  loose  soil  and  still  further  elevate-the  moisture  until,  reach- 
ing the  surface,  it  would  be  carried  off  by  the  winds.  Finely  pulverized 
soil  and  mulching  do  most  certainly  act  in  the  same  way,  but  it  is  rather 
from  absorbing  moisture  than  from  otlierwise  obtaining  it.  In  oiu*  dry- 
eat  seasons,  if  we  expose  a  pitcher  of  ice  water  to  the  air,  moisture  rap- 
idly condenses  ux)on  its  surface,  showing  us  the  abundance  always  at 
hand.  Now  such  loose  soils  and  mulched  surfaces  are  usually  much 
cooler  than  the  air,  and  doubtless  obtain  their  moisture  to  a  very  large 
degree  in  the  same  way — chemical  affinities  aid,  and  in  some  cases,  no 
doubt,  are  principal.  But  under  any  circumstances,  a  soil  that  is  baked 
or  glazed  on  top  cannot  thus  enrich  itself  from  the  air. 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  plants  received  their  food  through  their 
roots  in  solution  in  water,  taking,  sponge-like,  whatever  substances  were 
dissolved,  but  though  no  solid  substances  can  enter  the  plant  as  such, 
and  though  in  x)articular  cases  plants  do  take  coloring  matter,  etA^.,  with 
water,  yet  it  is  easy  to  prove  the  falsity  of  the  opinion  as  applied  to  the 
general  nutrition  of  plants.  In  truth,  few  plants-can  at  all  survive  with 
their  roots  immersed  in  water,  and  there  is  positive  evidence  that  even 
water  plants  do  not  admit  water  as  such  into  their  tissues.  If  they  did 
the  ash  of  these  plants  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  residue  after 
evaporating  a  quantity  of  the  water,  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case, 
as  has  been  often  shown.  While  the  plants  contain  no  inorganic  mate- 
rials not  in  the  water,  they  have  not  all  of  them,  nor  these  in  the  same 
proportion :  clearly  showing  these  plants,  like  others,  have  the  i)owex  <rf 
selecting  their  food.  Immersed,  as  they  are,  in  water,  no  plant  tissues 
are  dryer;  we  must  look  to  the  rainless  plains  for  plants  filled  to  their 
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fiillest  capacity  with  fltiid.    If  we  think,  we  all  know  that  the  plants  in 
oar  cultivated  fields  do  not  obtain  their  mineral  food  from  a  solution  in 
water,  for  the  fertile  soils  do  not  have  the  water  within  reach  of  the  roots. 
They  would  starve  to  death  if  so  dependent.    But  there  is  equally  posi- 
tive proof  from  another  source.    If  the  brown  liquid  of  the  barnyard  be 
passed  through  or  even  placed  in  contact  with  a  quantity  of  fertile  soil, 
the  water  becomes  pure,  immediately  losing  the  elements  held  in  solu- 
tion.   So  it.  is  found  that  when  any  of  the  elements  of  plant  food  usually 
obtauned  &om  the  soil  is  dissolved  in  water  and  passed  through  a  suffl- 
dent  quantity  of  soil,  the  water  issues  without  the  substance  dissolved. 
I  The  soil  takes  greedily  from  the  water  instead  of  the  water  taking  fix)m 
!  file  soil,  and  so  supplying  th^  roots  of  plants.    The  roots,  by  a  kind  of 
I  digestion,  take  the  elements  that  are  in  immediate  contact  with  them. 
Stall  the  substances  must  be  capable  of  being  dissolved  perfectiy  in  the 
I  fluids  of  the  plant,  as  not  even  the  minutest  solid  particles  can  penetrate 
the  cell  M  alls.    What  is  wanted  then  is  a  continuous  supply  of  moisture 
i  in  the  form  of  vapor.    If  water  containing  the  elements  of  plant  food 
&]]s  upon  the  soil,  passes  through  and  escapes,  so  much  the  better,  but 
if  it  stagnates  upon  the  surfBtce-or  within  reach  of  the  roots  it  is  ii\ju« 
tiow  in  the  extreme.    Towards  accomplishing  these  results  art  can 
aid  in  three  ways,  and  in  only  three  ways,  so  &r  as  principles  are 
ooncemed. 

Firsts  by  finely  pulverizing  the  surface  or  by  mulching,  so  as  to  ateerb 
and  retain  vapor. 

Second,  by  adding  materials  which  are  in  themselves  absorbers,  as 
flannres,  muck,  etc. 

Third,  by  drainage.  This  last  can  only  be  seen  to  be  an  aid  towards 
a  constant  supply  of  moisture  in  its  required  form  by  a  consideration  of 
something  like  the  foregoing.  The  fact,  however,  is  certain  that  under- 
drained  lands  withstand  drouth  much  better  than  those  not  so  treated. 
Sarface  drain^e  is  also  important. 

3.  Nine-t^iiths  of  the  substance  of  plants  is  derived  from  atmosphe 
ric  gsuies.  All  that  escapes  in  burning  is  from  this  source,  the  ashes 
alone  contauiing  the  portion  derived  from  the  elemeuts  of  the  soil. 
Chief  among  the  gases  are  carbonic  acid,  nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  the 
fast  two  furnishing  the  same  element,  nitrogen,  and  the  former,  carbon  ; 
and  these,'  with  the  elements  of  water,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  compose, 
m  many  cases,  as  high  as  98  per  cent,  of  the  whole  plants.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  proved  that  carbonic  acid  is  taken  both  by  the  leaves  and 
loots.  One  twenty-five  hundredth  part  of  the  whole  atmosphere  is  ear- 
honic  acid,  beuig  constantly  about  the  same ;  for  the  breath  of  animals 
and  the  products  of  decay  and  combustion  just  equal  in  their  snj)ply  the 
amount  yeaily  used  by  the  vegetable  world.    This  gas  is  hea\  ior  than 
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common  air,  so  that  when  formed  from  decay  of  organic  matters  in  the 
soil,  it  remains  In  the  pore«,  and  in  sach  confined  air  a  far  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  gas  is  found.    Plants  seem  to  thrive  better,  as  this  pro- 
portion increases  nntil  one-half  of  the  whole  is  carbonic  acid,  hence  the 
advantage  of  an  artificial  increase  in  large  quantities.    It  was  formerly 
thought  that  plants  took  in  immediately  by  their  roots  the  soluble  sub- 
stances of  organic  manures ;  but  this  was  based  upon  the  old  and  false 
notion  that  all  plant-food  was  obtained  in  water  solutions.    Doubtleaa 
the  only  use,  as  food  itself  to  plants,  of  carbonaceous  manures,  is  the 
supply  of  carbonic  acid  which  comes  from  their  decay,  and  ijrovidmg 
all  else  is  favorable,  plants  may  obtain  enough  of  this  from  the  air.   Bat 
nitric  acid  and  ammonia  are  taken  only  by  the  roots.    At  any  rate  it  is 
well  known  that  they  are  thus  taken,  while  the  evidence  is  wanting  in 
regard  to  their  absorption  by  the  leaves.    Both  gases  are  formed  by  the 
decay  of  organic  substances  contaiuing  nitrogen,  and  both  are  sponta- 
neously formed  in  other  ways.    Each  electrip  spark  from  the  clouds 
forms  nitric  acid  from  the  free  nitrogen  and  oxygen  of  the  air,  and,  as 
iiitrates  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  etc.,  are  often  formed  in  caves  and  in 
other  natural  and  artificial  .beds,  from  the  free  nitrogen  so  abundant  in 
the  air :  so  it  is  more  than  probable  that  these  salts  are  formed  in  all 
fertile  soils  by  similar  means.    If  a  mixture  of  common  air  and  vapor 
of  water  is  passed  through  heated  charcoal,  ammonia  is  rapidly  formed 
from  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  and  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  the  water, 
(Johnson's  Ag.  Chem.,  p.  158).    There  are  ways  by  which  the  same  gas 
is  formed  at  the  expense  of  air  only.    If,  therefore,  these  atmospheric 
bodies  constitute  such  an  immense  proportion  of  plant-food,  and  can  be 
had  in  abundance  from  the  air,  we  see  the  prime  necessity  of  preparing 
our  soils  with  special  reference  to  their  absorption.    SoiJ  culture  can 
never  be  performed  upon  any  other  rational  basis.    We  must  plow  and 
harrow  and  fertilize  with  95  per  cent,  more  reference  to  the  air  than  to 
the  earth.    If  the  still  prevalent  impression  had  been  Jrne :  that  man 
had  no  influence  over  these  atmospheric  bodies ;  that  his  labors  in  culti- 
vation only  had  to  do  with  the  earthy  particles  of  plant-food;  that  his 
fertilizers  were  useful  in  so  far  only  as  they  were  dissolved  and  entered 
the  roots  with  water,  tlie  manipulations  of  the  soil,  now  so  extensively 
practiced,  would  never  have  be«n  known,  because  the  results  wouW 
have  been,  too  meager.    Jethro  TuU,  with  his  mistaken  yet  useful  accom- 
]>li8hments,  would  never*  have  been  fired  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  sup- 
posed magnificent  idea,  which  was  to  revolutionize  the  agriculture  of  the 
world.    Franklin  is  crowned  with  honor  for  bringing  electricity  fit>m  the 
clouds  ;  but  every  toiling  plowman,  too  often  bending  to  hi**  tiisk  wiih 
only  down -cast  looks  and  thoughts,  calls  from  the  ocean  of  cloud  and 
air  above  him  their  treasures  of  wealth,  that,  unrecognized  and  un 
thanked,  lavishly  bestows  luxmiance  upon  liis  fields.    Fortunately,  tbii 
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coDdltions  of  the  soil  best  adapted  for  the  abBorption  of  these  gases  are 
the  same  as  those  for  the  absorption  of  moisture,  viz:  Pulverization  (or 
mnlchiug),  the  addition  of  absorbing  manures,  here  by  preference  those 
containing  nilarogenous  matter,  and  the  removal  of  standing  water. 
Water  absorbs  1,000  times  its  bulk  of  ammonia,  so  that  the  rains  and 
dews  rapidly  take  it  from  the  atmosphere ;  but,  as  previously  stated, 
fertile  soils  greedily  absorb  it  from  the  water.  Finely  pulverized  earth, 
filled  with  watery  vapor,  must  be  in  prime  condition  to  collect  immense 
amounts  of  ammonia.  As  pulverized  charcoal  possesses  the  same  pro- 
pert}'  in  a  large  degree,  doubtless  the  carbonaceous  matter  of  soils  also 
vastly  aid's.  Clays  are  greedy  absorbers.  Some  mineral  manures  have 
similar  eflFects. 

4.    Heat — Plants  thrive  only  within  certain  temx)eratures,  yet  differ 
greatly  a«  to  the  heat  required.    Wheaj^  and  other  small  grains  gener- 
ally succeed  in  a  lower  temperature  than  com,  while  many  garden  plants 
require  the  hottest  summer  weather.    Besides  choosing  the  season  of 
the  year  adapted  to  each  crop  we 'can  do  something  iu  other  ways,  which 
come  within  the  limits  of  this  paper.    A  dark-colored  soil  is  warmer 
than  a  light  one,  a  dry  than  a  wet,  a  finely  pulverized  surface  than  one 
compact  and  hard.    Soils  may  be  made  darker  by  adding  carbonaceous 
matter,  as  stable  manure,  muck,  green  crops,  etc.    Sometimes  simple 
exposure  and  drainage,  by  permitting  partial  decay,  will  have  the  same 
effect.    Siu*face  and  under-drainage  will  free  the  soil  from  standing 
▼ater,  which,  if  allowed  to  evajmrate,  consumes  an  immense  amount  of 
beat.    It  requires  as  much  heat  to  evaporate  one  gallon  of  water  as  it 
does  to  raise  five  gallons  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point.    Is  it  a 
wonder  that  wet  soils  are  cold  f    How  much  heat  must  be  saved  to  the 
p1ant8  by  eflBcient  drainage !    When  the  surface  is  glazed  the  rays  of 
heat  are  reflected  and  lost  in  space ;  but  when  finely  broken  up  and 
deadened,  the  particles  absorb  the  heat  and  the  confined  air  holds  it. 
Even  should  the  surface  be  such  a»  to  absorb  the  heat,  if  the  particles 
immediately  below  are  pressed  hard  together  or  filled  with  water,  the 
heat  will  be  quickly  lost  by  conduction.   Sand  rapidly  absorbs  heat  and 
as  rapidly  parts  with  it.    Sandy  soils,  of  dark  color,  are  usually  warm- 
est, because  they  are  finer  and  better  drained.    Here,  again,  it  appears 
that  pulverization,  the  addition  of  organic, manures  are  the  three  prin- 
cipal requisites,  and  it  is  not  hazardous  to  state  that  the  labors  of  the 
soil  culturist  have  quite  as  much  reference  to  the  sun  as  to  the  earth, 
considered  only  in  the  direct  influence  of  its  particles.    Many,  in  free- 
hig  themselves  from  a  common  superstition,  boast  of  planting  in  the 
earth,  not  in  the  moon ;  but  'the  coming  farmer  will  really  and  scienti- 
fically plow  and  plant — ^not  in  the  sun — but  with  reference  to  tlie  sun  as 
much  as  to  the  earth.    Something  can  also  be  done  in  winter  time  by 
way  of  protection  from  the  prolonged  frosts ;  for  though  fi>eezing  is  an 
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immense  aid  toward  pulverization,  the  soil  absolutely  gains  nothing 
when  locked  in  ice.  One  nightfs  frost,  provided  it  penetrates  to  its  ae- 
cnstOTned  depth,  is  as  good  as  a  whole  winter's  freeze.  Several  freez- 
ings and  thawings  may  be  advantageous,  but  if,  by  any  means,  we  can 
keep  the  ground  open  for  longer  period  of  time  we  shall  greatly  assist  it 
towards  gathering  richness  for  the  demands .  of  the  coming  year.  By 
covering  with  coarse  manure,  straw,  green  crops,  etc.,  the  heat  may  be 
retained  a  considerable  length  of  time  to  great  advantage.  Even  mom 
contributes  to  this  elSect)  and  has  been  recognized  as  the  ^'poor  man's 
manure,"  not,  as  often  supposed,  by  its  bringing  fertULzing  materials, 
but  by  permitting  the  soil  to  gather  for  itself. 

5.  Earthy  elements  of  Plant-food. — ^Liebig's  "mineral  theory"  was 
very  popular  a  few  years  ago,  but  enthusiasts  pushed  it  to  extremes 
never  dreamed  of  by  the  grea|  chief  of  agricultural  chemists.  These 
men,  believing  they  possessed  the  whole  secret  of  the  nutrition  of  plants, 
boldly  asserted  that  the  analysis  of  the  ash  of  plants  immediately  gave 
the  clue  to  the  foil  requirements  of  sudh  plants,  and  that  a  furth^  chem- 
ical analysis  of  a  soil  would  at  onoe  determine  its  fitness  or  tmfituess 
for  the  growth  of  the  given  plant,  and  the  direct  means  to  be  used  if 
necessary  for  its  improvement.  Seductive  but  delusive  infatuation! 
Did  science  fail  f  This  onensided  reading  did.  To-day  the  practical, 
well-informed  farmer  would  trust  the  appearance  to  his  eye,  the  feeliug 
to  his  foot,  in  his  judgment  of  a  soil  and  its  requirements,  rather  than 
the  best  chemical  analysis  that  could  be  made — ^in  part,  a  reaction  from 
the  too  sanguine  expectations  above.  It  is,  however,  surely  true,  that 
some  soil  elements  are  vitally  essential  to  plan^  growth,  and  among 
them  must  be  counted  potash,  magnesia,  lime,  soda,  silica,  iron,  phos- 
phoric and  sulphuric  acid )  some  plants  requiring  this,  some  that,  and 
each  species,  differing  somewhat  in  its  prox>ortions.  Still,  a8  indicated 
above,  very  rarely  more,  mostly  less,  than  five  per  cent  of  the  whole 
dried  substance  of  plants,  is  inorgaxiic  or  earth  matter,  and  much  of  this 
is  always  left  in  the  soil,  in  the  roots,  etc.,  of  the  cultivated  plants.  In 
comparison  with  the  total  amount  of  soil  accessible  to  the  roots,  our; 
heaviest  crops,  for  years  upon  years,  remove  very  little,  too  little  to  bd 
estimated  by  any  ordinary  chemical  test.  These  elements  were  prima*] 
rily  obtained  from  the  rocks  whose  disintegration  formed  the  soil,  an4 
may  therefore  be  practicably  inexhaustible.  This  is  exceedingly  probar 
ble  in  our  own  ^^  drift"  and  ^* loess"  soils,  for  the  materials  have 
so  thoroughly  pulverized  and  mixed  through  and  through  in  the  mann 
of  their  dissemination  and  deposition,  that  it  would  hardly  be  possi 
that  a  given  portion  should  not  contain  all  the  elements  of  the  whole, 
confidently  believe  that  many  of  our  fiialds  need  nothing  whatever 
this  direction,  and  that,  were  it  not  for  other  things,  the  labor  of  oul 
vation  might  be  reduced  to  almost  nothing.    Still,  the  usefol  alemen 
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ma^  be  too  ooarse  or  too  iosolaUe,  an4  thus  need  preparation.  Silica 
(sand),  though  ever  so  fine,  is  perfectly  iBsoluble  and  useless  to  plants; 
but  combined  with  alkalies  (potash,  etc)  and  farther  decomposed  by 
the  air  (carbonic  acid)  it  becomes  qaite  soluble  and  in  proper  condition 
for  the  plants.  Soil  cultivation  may  be  beneficial  therefore  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  but  again,  the  same  oi^erations  as  named  above  fill  the  require- 
ments— pnlverizationy  addition  of  carbonaceous  manures  and  drainage — 
for  without  the  first  and  third  the  air  cannot  reach  ttie  earthy  particles 
to  accomplish  its  work,  and  the  second  furnishes  carbonic  acid,  the  real 
solvent  of  the  air.  We  cultivate  the  moisture,  the  air,  the  sun,  the 
earth,  by  precisely  the  same  operations.  As  the  dirt  rolls  and  crumbles 
in  the  furrow,  nature  is  touched  as  by  a  wizard's  wand,  and  obedient  to 
the  enchanter's  call  all  bights  and  depths,  all  lengths  and  breadths  of  a 
oniverse  of  mateiials  and  forces  respond  ably  and  willingly  in  the  ac- 
complifihment  of  his  behests.  Thus  the  preparation  and  amelioration 
of  the  soil,  simply  begun  by  art  and  man's  device,  is  continued  by  a 
ceaseless  round  of  nature's  wonder-working  i>owers. 

It  is  by  no  means  claimed  that  the  apparently  simple  operations,  sev- 
eral times  classified  above  under  three  general  heads,  are  all  that  can  be 
done  towards  beneficial  soil  culture,  for,  under  particular  circumstances, 
we  well  know  that  mineral  manures,  as  salt,  gypsum,  lime,  etc.,  are 
sometimes  used  to  immense  advantage* ;  that  summer  fallowing  some- 
times pays;  that  rotation  of  crops  seems  important,  etc.;  but  it  is 
daimed  that  these  three  principles  of  practice  are  fundamental  and  gen- 
eral, applicable  alike  to  all  soils  not  already  in  proper  condition  as 
touching  one  or  all  the  iioints,  and  that  there  are  no  others  thus  gener- 
ally important.  Fortunate  indeed  is  it  for  us  that  a  single  operation  is 
nsefnl  in  so  many  directions,  and  that  so  few  really  essential  kinds  of 
practiee  is  required  at  our  hands ;  for,  even  as  thus  wonderfully  facili- 
tated, the  efficient  management  of  any  soil  is  an  immense  problem  with 
some  of  the  factors,  either  wholly  or  partially  unknown.  With  our  best 
information  there  is  no  easy,  self-acting,  patentable  methods  of  agricul- 
ture. How  crude  must  be  the  work  as  too  commonly  performed !  How 
much  labor  there  must  be  annually  wasted,  or  even  worse,  positively  in- 
jurioas !  How  slave4ike  the  toil  when  performed  from  mere  routine, 
without  the  exercise  of  thought !  Look  up,  O,  plowman  I  a  world  of 
wondrous  beauty  and  harmony,  of  nice  ac^nstments  and  fine  adaptations, 
awaits  and  entreats  thy  reasoning  powers ! 

Having  examined  the  philosophy  of  soil  culture,  we  turn  now  to  notice 
the  practical  operation  of  the  jjortion  indicated  in  the  title.  The  appli- 
cation of  manures  and  drainage  will  not  be  considered' here. 

It  has  become  the  fashion  to  extol  the  merits  of  deep  plowing.  The 
agricultural  literature  of  the  day  is  burdened  with  honulies  in  its  inter- 
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est.  Poor  Richard's  maxim,  ^^plow  deep,"  etc.,  is  qaoted  a{K>n  every 
hand,  and  special  emphasis  is  placed  npon  the  second  word.  Now,  some 
Jrears  ago,  it -was  considered  very  necessary  that  com  should  be  hilled 
up — a  process  now  known  to  be  injorious  in  our  Illinois  cornfields. 
Celery  has  been  grown  at  immense  expense  in  trenches,  but  is  now  cul- 
tivated at  half  the  cost  on  flat  ground.  Florists  to  this  day  bother  and 
hinder  their  work  by  the  really  senseless  habit  of  putting  broken  pieces 
in  their  flower  pots,  and  then  further  cause  themselves  labor  and  injure 
their  plants  by  keeping  them  upon  open  racks  instead  of  partially 
plunging  in  sand.  Architects,  in  Canada  and  other  cold  countries,  still 
impose  an  immense  tax  upon  the  i>eople,  and  cheat  them  out  of  comfort 
and  health,  by  planning  the  high  stories  adapted  to  warmer  climates. 
Carpenters,  until  recently,  put  four  times  the  necessary  amount  of  tim- 
ber in  buildings — and  so  with  hundreds  of  notions  and  practices  which 

0 

have  been  inherited,  or  which  migrate  from  place  to  place,  without  due 
thought  as  to  their  fitness  under  the  change  of  circumstances.  So  deep 
plowing,  from  being  exceedingly  beneficial  under  certain  conditions,  has 
taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  men  as  universally  profitable,  and  dajrs 
and  weeks  of  rugged  toil  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  bare  custom  or 
opinion  of  the  day. 

The  writer  has  been  closely  watching  four  consecutive  crops  of  com 
upon  land  not  plowed  at  all,  save  by  the  common  double-shovel  cultiva- 
tor. This  is  upon  prairie  land,  twenty  years  cultivated  with  ordinary 
field  crops.  It  has  never  been  manured.  On  each  side  are  pieces  an- 
nually plowed,  some  sub-soiled  to  great  depth,  some  trench  plowed.  All 
have  beeh  afterward  cultivated  alike,  and  during  the  four  years  the  on- 
plowed  piece  has  produced  fully  as  much  as  any  of  the  others,  with  a 
saving  of  say  two  dollars  per  acre.  In  the  same  field,  after  a  crop  of 
oat«  in  187(>,  the  land  was  fia>ll  plowed,  and  in  the  succeeding  spring  a 
portion  was  planted  to  com  without  replowing,  while  another  portion 
was  carefully  replowed  and  planted.  The  season  proving  very  dry,  need 
com  was  slow  to  germinate,  but  the  former  came  first  and  kept  ahead 
during  the  season,  with  no  more  trouble  in  cultivation.  During  1872  I 
experimented  with  com  and  tomatoes  in  a  similar  way  upon  other  ground^ 
in  one  case  showing  the  same  as  the  above,  in  another,  upon  a  hearier 
soil,  the  reverse. 

These  and  other  similar  experiments  prove,  or  help  to  prove,  jitst  this 
and  no  more:  saine  soiln  do  not  need  deep  stirring ,  but  may  be  injured  6y  it. 
On  the  contrary,  gardens  have  been  trenched  three  to  four  feet  deep, 
with  evident  advantage.  There  can  be  no  general  rule  in  this  respec^t^ 
and  nothing  but  experiment  upon  the  particular  soil  will  positively  de- 
termine, though  much  may  be  done  by  way  of  estimate  from  appearance. 
Yet  in  these  experiments  we  need  a  just  conception  of  the  effects  of  the 
processes  tried.    A  boy  happening  to  have  his  coat  wrong  side  out,  sue- 
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M>d<  ill  todlng  the  Mciftod  twtetmMlB  In  .  d«k  oeltor,  .nd  .ttritot- 
ing  his  success  to  his  peculiar  dress,  always  afterward  turns  his  coat 
when  upon  a  similar  search,  and  imparting  his  secret  to  others  as  un- 
thinking as  himself,  it  becomes  a  custom.  I  wish  no  disrespect  to  my 
brother  laborers,  but  go  yonder  and  ask  that  yottiig  man  why  he  turns 
over  the  soil,  and  why  he  taxes  his  team  to  the  utmost,  by  plunging  his 
plow  beem  deep  in  the  clay.  '^To  get  a  better  crop.^  This  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  his  philosophy.  Ask  the  bo^  why  he  turns  his  coat  in 
the  cellar,  ^^o  find  the  cake  basket."  Without  connecting  reasons,  is 
not  one  as  wise  as  the  other  ?  The  operations  may  be  quite  as  useful 
in  one  case  as  the  other.  Indeed,  this  burying  of  the  upper  soil  may  be 
the  worst  thing  that  can  be  done,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
it  is  ever  well  to  really  invert  any  soil.  All  our  cultivated  plants  push 
their  roots  far  deeper  than  we  plow,  and,  upon  tl^e  whole,  take  quite  as 
much  froii  the  soil  six  inches  below  as  nearer  the  surface.  The  surface, 
therefore,  is  not  specially  robbed,  while  the  action  of  the  air  and  weather 
has  improved  its  condition.  It  is  the  cream  of  the  soil.  Why  bury  it, 
and  thus  deprive  the  germinating  plant  of  its  benefit  f  Babes  need  the 
constant,  anxious  care  of  the  mother,  but  the  same  nursing  would  be 
quite  thrown  away  upon  a  vigorous  adult ;  so  with  plants,  it  is  when 
young  that  they  need  most  help. 

It  is  found  that  plants  treated  with  nitrogenous  manures  when  planted, 
gain  much  more  nitrogen  over  those  not  so  treated  than  is  contained  in 
the  manure,  and  the  fact  is  accounted  for  only  by  ^considering  the  in- 
creased power  the  manure  gives  the  plants  to  help  themselves  from  the 
atmosphere.  Better  save  the  best  soils  for  the  young  plants.  If  the 
furrow  slice  is  set  on  edge,  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  soil  will 
be  better  mixed  if  that  is  an  object.  K  the  object  is  to  turn  under  rub- 
bish, etc.,  the  inverting  process  may  be  well  enough.  When  the  soil  is 
too  hard  for  the  roots  to  penetrate,  too  compact  to  readily  absorb  mois- 
ture and  the  fertilizing  gases,  when  too  solid  to  hold  heat,  the  more  and* 
deeper  we  plow  the  better,  till  these  obstacles  to  plant  growth  are  re- 
moved ;  but  when  already  loose  and  soft  enoiigh  for  these  purposes,  as 
is  the  case  with  much  of  our  prairie  soil,  plowing  is  labor  thrown  away. 
Sometimes.the  roUer  instead  is  required  to  compact  the  particles.  As 
to  fineness,  a  most  desirable  pt*operty,  our  common  soils,  if  not  stirred 
or  trami)ed  when  wet,  are  yearly  put  in  condition  by  the  frost,  much 
better  tl^au  can  be  done  by  art.  Labor  is  always  detrimental  when  ex- 
pended on  soil  t6o  wet  to  crumble  into  fine  particles.  If  crops  must  be 
planted  upon  such  soils,  by  all  meai^s  reduce  the  stirring  to  the  mini- 
muni.  Nothing  can  ever  be  gained  by  pasting  the  earth  into  masses, 
that  upon  drying  become  as  useless  as  granite  rocks.  Better  turn  the 
horses  to  pasture  and  devote  your  time  to  semething  not  downright  de- 
structive. 
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Fall  plowing  gives  the  new  stuface  some  chanpe  for  improvement^  and 
on  loose  soils  permits  tbe  particles  to  become  sufficiently  compacted  to 
best  accomplish  their  nse.  On  all  lands  which  do  not  ^^mn  together," 
and  so  form  a  crust  more  imperrious  than  the  snrface  that  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  summer's  sun,  fall  plowing  should  be  preferred,  and  .usually 
the  earlier  the  better,  then,  if  plowed  at  all  in  the  spring,  just  deep 
enough  to  furnish  a  good  seed  bed.  ^  But  land  may  be  well  plowed,  and 
otherwise  prepared,  any  time  of  the  year,  and  by  rain  and  sun  be  so 
glazed  the  following  day  as  to  demand  stirring  even  more  than  it  did 
at  first.  The  surface  must  be  kept  pulverized,  and  such  operations  as 
finely  comminute  the  particles  of  the  upper  inch  or  two  of  soil  may  be 
pronounced  always  in  order.  Here  is  a  task  that  cannot  be  overdone, 
and  if  the  object  is  effected  can  never  be  injurious  to  the  soil.  Eveiy 
pains  should  be  taken  to  keep  a  crust  from  forming,  and  if  formed,  the 
earliest  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  break  it  up.  Land  cannot  im- 
prove, nor  plants  thrive,  with  an  impervious  surface.  Summer  £aUow 
may  be  worthless  from  want  of  attention  to  this  fact. 

Our  common  harrows  are  "poor  implements — some  new  kinds  are  best- 
ter ;  but,  for  pulverizing  and  leveling,  tbe  simple  plank  clod  crusher  is 
usually  superior  to  any  of  them.  Cultivator  teeth  and  shovel  plows 
render  good  service,  and  the  harrow  is  sometimes  very  useful  in  killing 
young  weeds.  This  surface  cultivation,  frequent  and  thorough,  is  a 
thing  of  infinite  importance.  Depth  of  plowing  will  not  make  up  for  iu 
By  itj  we  may  not  stir  the  earth  so  much,  but,  as  seen  above,  we  move 
the  universe;  we  labor  for  the  95  per  cent,  not  found  in  particles  of  the 
soil. 
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HISTORY  OP  THE   SHORT  HORNS  IK  ILLINOIS. 


By  JAHKS  T.  DWYEB,  Sfbinofibld. 


It  has  been  well  said  that  the  State  of  Illinois  was  the  paradise  of 
the  Hog  and  the  Short-Hom ;  our  immense  prairies  and  natural  pastures, 
onhmited  supplies  of  the  Indian  6om,  and  the  favorable  climate,  being 
especially  adapted  to  the  accumulation  of  those  large  masses  of  muscle 
and  fat  peculiar  to  those  animals,  when  placed  in  a  condition  of  civili- 
zation. 

The  present  essay  is  not  such  as  the  writer  would  like  to  present ;  his 
hands  are  tied,  his  material  must  be  in  a  measure  considerably  suppressed. 
That  called  for  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  a  ^'history  of  the 
Short-Horns  in  Illinois,''  the  word  "history''  depriving  the  subject  of  a 
certain  freedom  of  discussion  that  would  be  inadmissable  in  a  document 
prepared  as  a  history,  or  a  simple  statement  of  facts,  and  not  a  critical 
dissertation  as  to  how  those  facts  were,  and  should  or  should  not  pro- 
dnce  certain  effects. 

In  England  the  Short-Hom  has  a  history  peculiarly  English.  He  is 
at  the  present  day  the  representative  animal  of  the  well-to-do  and  pros- 
perous Englishmen — even  more  so  than  the  English  hunter  with  which 
he  follows  the  hounds  in  a  fox  chase — ^requiring  a  certain  line  of  breed- 
ing, feeding  and  care  to  build  up  his  costly  herds,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  outside  expense  to  keep  him  in  his  artificial  condition.  The 
stock,  no  doubt,  originated  in  some  part  of  England,  hundred  of  years 
•back.  Witiliin  a  century  the  Gollings  ifnproved  the  native  Durhams  by 
careful  crosses — the  best  cross  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  white  col- 
ored bull,  imported  from  Holland.  "Booth  for  the  butcher,  and  Bates 
for  the  milk  pail,"  still  further  increased  their  reputation  and  valuable 
beef-making  qualities,  and  at  the  present  day  their  history  is  as  much 
interwoven  in  the  prosperity  and  success  of  the  artificial  system  of 
English  agriculture,  as  is  the  history  of  the  Devons  and  the  Herefords, 
or  the  Berkshire,  Yorkshire,  Essex  or  Suffolk  breeds  of  swine,  or  any  of 
the  breeds  of  long  wooled  or  mutton  sheep. 

The  Sh<^-Homs  of  Illinois  have  no  such  history.   After  a  lapse  of 
nearly  half  a  century,  and  wanting  but  a  few  years  of  the  time  which  it 
VoLH— 84 
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has  taken  the  English  breeders  to  bring  their  fancy  herds  up  to  their 
present  exalted  standard,  we  have  not  a  single  herd  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  of  State  Fair  reputation,  that  is  native  bred,  the  prize  animals 
being  foreigners,  imported  especially  from  England,  Canada,  Kentucky 
or  Ohio,  or  bred  from  importations,  with  the  sole  and  only  design  of 
making  them  prize  takers  at  our  State  Fairs,  or  the  Fairs  held  at  St 
Louis — the  improvement  of  the  general  stock  of  the  State,  or  the  origi- 
nation of  a  breed  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  surroundings,  being  secon- 
dary, to  all  appearances,  with  our  breeders. 

The  history  of  the  Short-Horn,  in  Illinois,  has  two  marked  and  dis- 
tinct records.  One  (not  easily  reached),  the  private  record,  such  as 
every  expert  breeder  usually  keeps;  the  other  the  public  record,  or 
those  found  in  the  history  of  the  exhibitions  in  this  State  or  at  St.  LouiSt 
which  have  been  annually  held  for  twenty  years,  and  which  are  public 
property,  ox^en  to  examination,  investigation  and  criticism,  like  the  acts 
of  all  public  bodies. 

The  honor  of  having  first  introduced  the  Short-Horns  into  the  State 
of  Illinois,  lies  between  the  immigrants  who  came  out  with  Birbeck 
about  the  year  1820,  and  settled  in  Edwards  county,  and  Captain  Jame« 
N.  Brown,  of  Sangamon  county,  of  well  known  Short-Horn  fame.  At 
the  time  of  tbe  settlement  of  Birbeck,  the  Erie  canal  was  not  then 
opened,  and  a  journey  to  the  West  with  live  stock,  which  had  to  be 
driven,  was  an  undertaking  that  few  at  the  present  day  of  railroads  and 
rapid  traveling  can  realize  the  difficulties  of.  The  time  occupied  in  sack 
a  journey  would  be  about  six  months.  Starting  from  Liverpool,  the 
average  length  of  the  voyage  would  be  one  month  and  a-half — and  land- 
ing at  Philadelphia,  the  popular  port  of  the  immigrant  of  that  day,  a 
drive  on  foot  through  Pennsylvania,  and  across  the  Alleghany  mountain 
brought  them  to  Pittsburg,  from  whence  they  dropped  slowly  down  tbe 
Ohio  river  in  boats,  floating  with  the  current  to  some  point  nearest  their 
final  destinatiou  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  or  Illinois,  or  lauding  at  New  York 
they  took  the  shortest  traveled  route  to  some  port  on  the  northern  lakes, 
shipped  on  a  schooner  or  sailing  vessel  for  Detroit  or  Chicago,  and  drove 
through  the  wilderness  of  Michigan,  Indiana  or  Illinois  until  they  reached 
their  future  homes. 

Those  Birbeck  settlers  brought  with  them  many  superior  domestio 
animals,  including  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  even  dogs,  and  by 
occasionally  introducing  pure  bred  animals  and  crossing  with  the  de* 
scendauts  of  the  first  imi)ortations,  have  managed,  without  running  into 
extremes,  and  unknown  to  £ame,  to  keep  up  the  stock  of  Edwards  couii^ 
to  a  respectable  standard. 

Captain  James  !N^.  Brown  reached  his  home  in  Sangamon  county,  IBi* 
nois,  ill  the  year  1834,  driving  Im  Short-Horns  from  hia  ^'  Keatookjf 
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bome,"  a  joumey  of  some  four  hundred  miles.  In  the  year  1^—,  he  ex< 
hibited  his  herd  at  a  county  fair  held  at  Springfield,  and  made  sale  of  a 
yearling  boll  for  one  hundred  dollars.  Several  county  fairs  were  held 
at  Springfield  between  that  year  and  the  year.  1853,  when  we  find  him 
an  exhibiter  at  the  Fair  held  at  Springfield  by  <<The  Dlinois  State  Agri- 
coltural  Society" — ^it  being  the  first  Fair  held  by  the  Society — ^and  his 
herds,  or  the  herds  of  Brown's  Sons,  have  been  on  exhibition  at  every 
State  Fair  from  that  year  to  the  present  day. 

At  this  Fair  there  were  nine  exhibiters,  six  of  whom  toojc  premiums — 
the  division  being  very  equal : 

H.  Jaooby Piatt  eoanty , 1 

6.  M.  Chjunben Morgan  oonnty t 

Jas.  M.  Brown Sangamon  connty 3 

Stephen  Donlap Morgan  county 3 

J.  D.  Smith Sangamon  county t 

•T.  P.  Henderacm Morgan  oonnty 1 

A  feature  of  this  Fair  was,  that  the  aged  bull  was  three  yeara  and 
over;  another  feature  wa«,  that  there  were  no  premiums  offered  on 
"henjp"  or  ^^sweep^takes.''  Only  two  of  the  herds,  owned  by  exhibiters 
at  this  Fair,  are  perpetuated  to  the  present  day,  and  placed  on  exhibi- 
tion at  any  of  our  fairs— one  is  Stephen  Dunlap's,  the  other  is  Captain 
J  If,  Brown^s  Sons,  who  have  succeeded  their  father  as  Short-Horn 
breeders,  and  promise  to  keep  their  herds  up  to  the  highest  x)oiixt8  of 
excellence. 

FAm  OF  1854. 

• 

At  the  Fair  of  1854,  which  was  ialso  held  at  Springfield,  the  number 
of  pxemiums  awarded  was  twenty,  which  were  distributed  amongst  ten 
exhiters,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  the  Browns  and  Dunlaps, 
hskve  been  removed  by  death  or  have  abandoned  the  show  ring : 

The  distribution  of  premiums  was  made  to : 

6.  If.  Chambero. JaokaonTille 1 

Jfls.  G.  Dunlap Jackaonrille 1 

E.  StoTenaon JaoTcBon vil la 1 

CoL£.  H.  Didlafce Bloomington 1 

B.  Bldred CarroUton 8 

6.  W.  Olbort Macoupin  comity 1 

SL  I>iinlap JaekaonTiUe 4 

N.  W-  Edwarda Springfield 1 

Jaa.  ^N.  Brown Sangamon 4 

CaUf  A  Ja<oby Piatt  county 3 

J.  P.Henderson JaokaonvUle 1 

TotaL : » 

At  this  Fair  the  first  sweepstakes  premium  was  offered  for  the  best 
Iierd  of  "three  Cows  or  Heifers  under  three  years  old,''  which  was 
awarded  to  Col.  S.  Dunlap.  The  age  of  the  aged  bull  was  advanced 
from  "three^  to  "four  years;"  and  it  will  be  remarked  that  the  ex- 
kibiters  resided  in  the  six  counties  of  Sangamon,  Morgan,  Piatt, 
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McLean,  Greene  and  Macoupin,  showing  that  the  interest  in  bhort- 
Homs  was  rapidly  increasing,  and  that  the  breeders  who  exhibited  at 
this  Fair  deserve  great  credit  for  moving  their  stock  snch  distances  as 
some  of  them  had  to  drive,  and  then  carrying  off  premiums  from  ani- 
mals  fed  almost  within  sight  of  the  Fair  Grounds. 

Faib  op  1855. 

The  third  State  Fair  was  held  at  Chicago,  in  the  year  1855.  At  all 
State  fairs  held  at  different  points  in  the  State,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  many  exhibiters  residing  within  the  immediate  locality  of 
the  Fair  would  be  contestants;  this  was  the  case  at  Chicago.  The 
counties  represented  in  the  Short-Horn  rings,  not  already  found  at  the 
State  fairs,  numbered  six,  they  being  Cook,  DuPage,  Winnebago,  Scott, 
Champaign  and  Pike,  showing  aH  increase  in  one  year  of  one  hundred 
-per  cent,  in  the  names  of  the  counties  in  the  Short-Horn  territory.  Sev- 
eral regular  breeders  presented  their  animals  for  the  first  time  in  a  foil 
ring. 

The  number  of  premiums  awarded  was  37,  which  were  divided 
amongst  sixteen  persons : 

E  Stevenson Morgan 9 

Calif  AJaooby Piatt 3 

Wm.  B.  Egan Cook 1 

Wright  &  Whitney DnPage 1 

Geo.  Bamett Cook 1 

W.  H.  Wilson Winnebago. 1 

S.I>iinlap Morgan 7 

ElonEldred Greene i 3 

B.  B.  mtt ..Soott 3 

Wm.  Herriott Champaign 1 

Wm.  Boss Pike. I 

A.  G.  Carle Champaign 3 

Jas. y.  Brown. Sangamon € 

J.  D.Smith Sangamon % 

Stephen  Brown Sangamon I 

John  P.  Henderson Morgan 1 

Total 37 

The  distribution  being  made  between  sixteen  exhibiters)  and  which 
was  made  by  counties,  as  follows : 

Sangamon  9,  Morgan  10,  Piatt  3,  Cook  2,  DuPage  1,  Winnebago  1, 
Greene  3,  Scott  3,  Champaign  4,  Pike  1. 

Discretionary  premiums  were  given  on  heifers,  and  in  the  sweei>stakes 
ring,  for  the  first  time,  awards  were  made  on — 

TEN  CALTIB. 

First  premium  to Capt.  J.  X.  Brown. 

Second  premium  to S.  Ihmla^ 

1BBSB  COWS  AKD  THBEB  HSIFBBS. 

First  preminm  to 8.  Ihmlap. 

Second  pranlnm  to.... '. Ca.pt.  J.lf. 
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A  flist,  second  and  third  premiums  was  awarded  in  all  tlie  rings,  ez- 
cepting  sweepstakes,  and  but  few  of  the  features  of  this  or  the  prece- 
ding fairs  have  been  retained  to  the  present  day.  The  awarding  com- 
mittee spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  animals,  and  particularly  of 
the  younger  ones ;  and  it  might  be  very  fairly  claimed,  from  the  number 
of  exhibiters  distributed  over  so  many  counties,  that  the  Short-Horn  in- 
terest had  taken  a  jiermanent  foothold  in  at  least  the  central  and 
northern  counties  of  the  State,  and  that  the  infusion  of  the  Short-Horn 
blood  into  the  native  stock  of  the  State  would  be  an  accomplished  fact 
in  a  very  few  years. 

FAIB  OF  1856. 

At  the  State  Fair  of  1856,  held  at  Alton,  ^^Thoroughbreds  of  all 
breeds"  were  shown  in  the  same  rings.  Durhams  and  Devons  coming  in 
eompetition  for  the  same  premiums,  the  result  was  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  the  Short-Horns  received  nearly  all  the  awards,  and  discre- 
tionary premiums  were  given  to  the  Devons,  which  character  of  premi- 
ums add^  nothing  to  the  reputation  of  the  animals,  and  might,  for  all 
beneficial  purposes,  have  been  withheld. 

There  were  36  premiums  awarded,  and  as  at  previous  fia>irs  there  were 
first,  second  and  third  prenuums : 

The  successful  exhibiters  were : 

Joseph  Bybnni Bloomington 1 

6.  M.  Chambers JaoksonviUe 1 

Bei^.Btirt Urhftna 3 

ElonEldred CarroUton 3 

Bitten  &  PoUook JftdcsonviUe 1 

Geo.  Kewman Knoxvllle 1 

BeqJ.  Saunders Bhodes'  Point 3 

A.  W.  Bridges CftrroUton 1 

J.X.Brown Berlin ....8 

H.M.  Cross JerseyriUe — 1 

Wm.  Herriott Mahomet 1 

A.  G.  Carle Urbana 4 

,  Jas-M.  mil Jersey  Prairie 1 

J.D.  Smith Berlin 4 

H.  Jacoby Sprinffileld 4 

&  Stevenson Jaoksonyille 1 

Total 36 

This  statement,  as  far  as  the  Short-Horns  show,  cannot  be  relied  on,  it 
not  being  possible  to  distinguish  the  premiums  awarded  to  Short-Horns 
from  those  awarded  to  Devons. 

IH  BWKKP8TAKB8. 

For  best  Boll  and  fire  Cows : 

First  premiam  to , Capt  Jas.  N.  Brown. 

Second  preminm  to H.  Jaooby. 

For  beat  ten  Calres,  male  and  female; 

First  premium  to Ci^t.  Jas.  N.  Brown. 

Seoond  premium  to. A.  G.  Carle. 
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At  this  Fair  there  was  a  complete  ring  of  natives  and  crosses,  **fe- 
male  animals,"  with  first,  second  and  third  premioms,  and  for  ten  best 
calTes,  which  was  fully  represented. 

The  year  1857  is  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  the  Short-Homs,  by 
the  organization  of  a  joint  stock  company  for  the  purpose  of  importing 
stock  from  Europe,  the  title  of  which  was  the  "Illinois  Stock  Importing 
Association,"  with  a  paid  in  capital  of  $25,000.  Captain  James  1^. 
Brown,  Dr.  H.  0.  Johns  and  H.  Jacoby  were  appointed  agents  to  visit 
Europe  and  purchase  stock. 

They  returned  with  Short-Horns,  Horses,  Cotswolds  and  South  Down 
Sheep,  and  Berkshire,  Irish,  Cumberland  and  Yorkshire  Swine,  and  on 
the  27th  of  August  held  a  sale  by  auction  of  the  whole  importation, 
when  the  Short-Horns  were  sold  to  the  following  persons,  and  for  the 
prices  annexed: 

cows  AKD  HKIFBR8. 

Bell,  5  yews  old J.Ogle St.  Clair  county tTM 

Caroline,  4  yeareold J.M.Hill Case 500 

SteUft,  4year8old M.  Bowman St  Clair. 9SS 

Lady  Harriet,  3  years  old Jae.  Jacoby Sangamon 1,300 

Caaandra,  3  years  old H.  Onsley., Sangamon 675 

Western  Lady,  2  years  old J.N.Brown Sangamon. 1,395 

Empress  Eugenie,  3  years  old .  .J.  Ogle St.  CUdr 675 

Pomegranate,  S  years  old T.  SimpUns. Pike 975 

Lilly,  a  years  old O.  Bamett Will 5S0 

Constance,  3  years  old G.  Bamett Will 700 

Bmprees,  8  years  old J.  Jacoby Sangamon. 1,735 

BachelSd,  Syearsold J.  N.  Brown Sangamon 3^025 

Mint,  lyearold J.  G.  Loose Springfield 800 

Adelaid,  1  year  old. R.  Morrison Morgan 885 

Emerald,  1  year  old J.  C.  Bone Sangamon 2, 135 

Perfection,  lyearold E.  R  Hitt Scott 900 

Coquette,  1  year  old G.  Bamett Will^ ."kSO 

Fannie,  lyearold Speers  &  Co MenaSd l.OSD 

Coronation,  lyearold J.  A.  Pickett Madison 500 

Violet,  lyearoldj J.W.Judy Menard 700 

BULLS. 

Defender,  3  years  old J.H.Thomas Champaign |8;SD0 

King  Alfred,  Sjeorsold J.  Jacoby Sangamon. 1,300 

Admiral,  2  years  old S.  Dnnlap Morgan 2,500 

Master  Loonds,  2  years  old J.  H.  Speers Menard 725 

Argus,  2years  old B.  Saunders Jersey 2,058 

Doubloon,  lyearold W.  Hes Sangamon 1,075 

Goldflnder,  1  year  old J.  W.  Jndy Menard 725 

The  whole  lot  being  divided  amongst  nineteen  persons,  the  most  of 
whom  purchased  with  the  intention  of  improving  their  herds  or  oom- 
mencing  the  business  of  regular  breeders.  At  the  succeeding  State 
Fairs  many  of  those  animals,  and  their  descendants  to  the  present  day, 
have  won  a  multitude  of  premiums  in  all  the  rings,  but  the  whole  of 
them  will  disappear  in  a  few  years  from  the  public  arena,  and  give  place 
to  animals  of  later  importations  and  more  flEishionable  blood. 
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Althoagh  the  animalfl  were  in  wretched  condition,  after  a  tempestn- 
<ni8  voyage  and  long  journey,  "  Defender  "  and  "  Empress"  were  placed 
OD  exhibition  at  the  State  Fair  of  1857,  held  at  Peoria,  both  of  them 
being  awarded  premiums. 

There  were  35  awards  at  this  Fair,  with  Ist,  2d  and  3d  premiums, 
which  were  divided  amongst — 

K^medy  &  Doyle Bloomington 1 

Pollock  &  Sitter Jacksonville 3 

£.  RHitt WincheBter 3 

A-G.  Carle Urbana 1 

S-Donlap Jaokaonville 9 

James  Strawn JacksonTUle 1 

Jas.!N.  Brown Berlin 0 

C.C.Wright. Knoxville 1 

J.  P.  Henderson Hoi^an  county 3 

J.M.Hill Cass  county 3 

Calif  tJacoby Springfield 5 

TotaL 35 

BWKRFSTAKS8. 

Best  Bull  and  Ave  Cows  or  Heifers  one  year  old  or  upward,  from  one  county : 

Vint  premium  to, Jas.  K.  Brown . 

Second  premium  to .- Calif  &  Jacoby. 

Best  Bon  and  Cow  ftom  any  one  county : 

First  premium  to Jaa.  iN.  Brown . 

Best  five  head  of  Calves,  male  and  female,  under  one  year  old,  and  ttom  one  county : 

First  premium  to Jaa.  U.  Brown. 

Second  premium  to S.  Ihinlap. 

At  this  Fair,  as  at  the  Fair  of  1856,  there  was  a  complete  ring  of  "na- 
tives and  crosses,"  twelve  premiums  being  awarded,  and  also  a  ring  of 
ten  calves,  ^^  natives  and  crosses." 

It  will  be  observed  that  an  important  change  was  made  in  the 
^<  sweepstakes"  on  calves,  the  Fair  of  1856  requiring  ten,  and  that  of 
1857  only  live.  Whether  this  change  has  contributed  to  the  spread  of 
the  stock  throughout  the  State  is  a  problem  that  facts  alone  could  solv^ 
but  that  it  was  an  unwise  movement  is  a  question  that  admits  of  but 
little  discussion. 

Fair  of  1858. 

The  Fair  of  1858  was  held  at  Centralia,  in  the  south  part  of  the  State. 
The  impression  was,  that  by  holding  this  Fair  at  that  point,  parties  resi- 
dent in  the  southern  counties  would  be  induced  to  purchase  some  of  the 
improved  animals  of  all  kinds  which  would  be  placed  on  exhibition. 
But  those  anticipations  were  not  fully  realized  as  to  the  Short-Horns, 
and  up  to  the  present  day  the  old  native  stock  of  Illinois  reigns  almost 
undisturbed  in  that  part  of  the  State,  except  as  will  be  noted  hereafter. 
First,  second,  and  third  premiums  were  awarded  at  this  Fair.  There 
were  thirty-six  awards  made,  which  were  distributed  to  sixteen  exhibit- 
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ers,  the  first  foreign  exhibiters  seen  on  our  State  Faif  Oroond  shoiring 
in  several  rings — 

3BL  O.  Corwin Ohio 1 

A.  G.  Carle IJrbftna 6 

Wm.  M.  Laeher Bloomington 

J.  D.  Smith Berlin 

Wm.  P.  Withers, Bloomini^n 

J.  N.  Brown Berlin 

J.  B.  Turner Mattoon , 

"W.  A.  Eatles St.  Louis 

O.  B.  Nioholls Corlyle. 

Jer«niah  Turpin CarroUtoni 

J.  P.  Henderson Jacksonville 

J.  M.  Hill Cass  county 

S.  Bunlap Jacksonville. 

».  Calif Piatt  county 

E.  Stevenson Jacksonville 

"W.  K.  Combs Mahomet 

Total 36 

SWBBF8TAKB8. 

Best  Bull  and  five  Cows  or  Heifers  one  ye^r  old  and  upwards,  from  any  one  county : 

Firs t  premium  to Jaa.  N.  Brown. 

Second  premium  to S.  Dnnbip . 

Best  five  head  of  Calves,  male  and  female,  under  one  year  old,  fh)m  any  one  county  : 

Firs  t  premium  to J.  D.  Smitli. 

Second  premium  to A.  G.  Garie. 

Bost  Cow  or  Heifer  of  any  age : 

First  premium  to  ("Tulip,") Jas.  N.  Brown. 

Best  Bull  of  any  age : 

First  premium  to  ("Defender") A.  G.  Gaxteu 

There  was  a  large  sprinkling  of  "Illinois  Importing  Stock  CompanyV 
animals  exhibited  at  this  Fair.  Although  it  was  regarded  as  a  failure 
in  many  respects,  the  number  of  exhibiters  of  Short-Horns  from  dis- 
tant points  in  this  State,  from  Ohio  and  St.  Louis,  shows  that  this  was 
the  most  beneficial  Fair  in  this  respect  ever  held  by  the  Society.  There 
have  been  larger  exhibitions  at  subsequent  fairs,  but  the  herds  were  in 
the  hands  of  fewer  breeders,  and  for  that  x>otent  reason  less  calculated 
to  benefit  the  masses  of  our  farmers  than  the  larger  number  of  breeders 
would  certainly  be,  from  being  more  extensively  distributed  geographi- 
cally. 

Fair  of  1859. 

The  Illinois  State  Fair  of  1859  was  held  at  Freeport  in  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  the  State,  and  it  may  be  considered  the  culminating 
point  of  the  Short  Horn  interest  in  this  State,  the  introduction  and  dis- 
tribution of  so  many  superior  animals  by  the  sale  of  the  Illinois  Stock 
Importing  Company,  inducing  many  persons  to  become  professional 
breeders  that  probably  would  never  have  engaged  in  the  business  if  it 
had  not  been  for  this  importation.  Several  Illinois  breeders,  never 
found  at  any  former  Fair,  exhibited  at  this  one,  and  some  of  them  at  the 
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present  day,  and  ednoe  then  have  handled  heids  of  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation. 

The  names  of  the  animals  placed  on  exhibition  are  not  reported  for 
this  year,  but  at  least  one- half  of  the  animals,  male  and  female,  sold 
by  the  Importing  Company  were  on  the  grounds,  and  the  contest  lay 
between  imported  cattle.  But  notwithstanding  this  array  of  fine  im- 
ported animals  by  Illinois  breeders,  the  first  premium  on  four-year:old 
BhUb  was  awarded  to  a  breeder  fix>m  Vienna  Boads,  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  K.  M.  Chamberlin.  But  whether  the  animal  was  imported  from 
England,  or  bred  in  Ohio,  it  is  certain  he  must  have  been  a  superior 
beast  to  carry  off  the  blue  ribbon  from  ^^  King  Alfred,"  who  was  un- 
doabtedly  on  the  grounds  and  shown  in  the  same  ring. 

First,  second  and  third  premiums  were  still  continued  at  this  fair, 
and  there  were  thirty-four  premiums  awarded^  which  were  distributed 
amongst  fourteen  exhibiters,  one  of  whom  was  from  Ohio,  and  one  from 
Wisconsin.    The  name  of  the^successful  parties  are — 

K.  K.  CfaamberlixL Ohio 1 

Sobort  Pollock. JaokaoiiTille 1 

Jat.  N.  Brown Berlin XO 

J.B.  Tuner Hftttoon 1 

J.  C.  Bone Pleaaant  PUdns 5 

dumncy  Coohrui... Dundee 1 

A.  6.  Carle Urban* 3 

H.W.  Tnmer. Belyldere 1 

JM.P.  Smith Berlin 1 

P.  li.  FerUnt Wlaoonsln I 

J.W.Goodwin HlgglnsvUle I 

BwDnnlap Jackson-vllle. 6 

J.  H.  Speu* Peterebnrg I 

J.M.  HIU .CaM  county 1 

The  sweepstakes  premiums  were  awarded  to — 

B«tt  Boll  and  five  Cows  or  Heifers  : 

First  premium  to Jas.N.  Brown. 

Seoond  premium  to Dnnlap  &Pollook. 

Bart  Are  Catves  firom  one  county : 

First  premium  to J.N.Brown. 

Second  premium  to A.  G.  Carle . 

Bast  BoU  of  any  age : 

First  premium  to J.  y.  Biown. 

Bast  Cow  of  any  age : 

FSrat  premium  to J.N.  Brown. 

FAm  OF  1860. 

The  Fair  of  1860  was  held  at  Jacksonville.  The  record  of  this  Fair 
gives  the  names  of  all  the  exhibiters,  the  number  of  entries,  and  the 
names  of  all  the  animals  placed  on  exhibition,  it  being  the  only  com- 
plete document  in  the  shape  of  a  record  that  can  be  found  in  print  at 
tiiis  time  which  has  any  bearing  on  this  subject.    The  number  of  entries 

VoLH— 85 
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Bulls  4  yean  old U 

••   3      "      ••    6 

••       1  '•  "        11 

Bull  CalTM: -» n 

Cowi4  jean  old S6 

••   3      "      .*•    ...J. 5 

HeifoT*  3  yean  old 8 

•  •       1     •«      •• ^ 10 

HaUBrCalrea It 

Total .US 


Bull  and  flre  Cows I 

Flra  head  of  Calrea 7 

Cow  or  Heifer  of  any  age W 

Bull  of  any  age 5 

Total  entriea IK 

The  names  of  the  sacoessfol  exhibitero  are-— 

Jaa.N.  Brown Jliiiiato 

Thomas  SimpUns '*    S 

Daniel  Parks ••    I 

Wililam  HaqdiaU ••    1 

X.  B.  Hitt •*    9 

James  Bnokles "    1 

j.M.  nm ••  

Balph  Andenon '*    1 

J.  W.  Goodwin ••    I 

J.H.  Bpsan ••   4 

J.D.  Smith ••    4 

J.  C.  Bone *^ t 

X.L.G01ham.. "    I 

James  Pnrkaptte ••    I 

liilea  HoUiday •'    1 

B.  PoUoek •*    4 

LsrlGnild WlsooBsta 1 

Total  awards j|| 


Boll  and  flvs  Cows  or  Hsifen  ons  year  old  or  upwards,  from  any  one  ooimty  i 

lint  premlnm  to Jss.l!r. 

Second  preminm  to. Bone  ib  Sstlth. 

Best  five  head  of  Calvea,  male  and  female,  nnder  one  year  did,  tnm  any  ons  eooaty ; 

^  .  lirst  premium  to Jas.  HT.  Blown. 

Second  premium  to..., ; J.  IX  Smith. 

Best  Cow  or  Heifer  of  any  age : 

Tint  premium  ta ^ Jas.K. 

Best  Bull  of  sny  age : 

Tint  premium  to Thoa. 

Best  herd  of  not  less  thsa  Hts  animals,  bred  and  owned  by  sny  one  ftndiTidual : 

Fint premium  to jm.  D.Smith. 

Second  premium  to K.  B.  Hltt 

<«  One  of  the  animals  presented  in  the  herd  of  Jas.  N.  Brown^  ^TalifH 
was,  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Board  present,  ruled  out  on  the  gioond 
that  she  was  not  bred  by  Mr.  Brown,  he  having  purchased  the  daa 
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when  in  caJf  with  Tulip,  and  she  (Tulip)  having  been  dropped  on  his 
fimn." 

At  this  Fair  the  number  of  exhibiters  was  by  fisur  the  largest  ever  be- 
fore collected  together  in  the  State,  the  successful  ones  numbering  17, 
wd  the  dnsuccessfol  ones  bringing  the  whole  number  up  to  35.  There 
waa  only  one  exhibiter  fix)m  aln^oad,  showing  a  4-year  old  bull,  from 
Wisconsin.  GDhe  Illinois  breeders  had  it  all  to  themselves — no  doubt 
tihe  superior  character  of  their  herds  deterring  the  breeders  in  other 
States  from  our  fair  rings. 

Fair  op  1861. 

The  Fair  of  1861  wa0  held  at  Chicago.  The  term  ^^  Shprt-Hoin," 
which  had  not  been  used  officially  since  the  year  18—,  was  again  re- 
stored, and  the  third  premium,  which  had  been  given  in  all  the  rings  of 

I  Short-Horns  up  to  this  Fair,  was  dropped,  and  from  that  year  to  the 
[H^sent  time  there  has  been  only  a  first  and  second  premium  awarded 

I  in  all  classes,  excepting  some  trifling  items  in  Class  K.  This  was  also 
the  first  Fair,  in  the  report  of  which  the  names  of  the  awarding  com- 
mitters are  published. 

IHOBT'HOBIB. 

Bulla,  4  yean  (dd IS 

"3         **      8 

••     1  ••       7 

BonCairet 9 

Cowa,  4  yean  old 15 

'•3         '•      7 

BeiilBva,  S  yean  old U 

'•      1         "      U 

••      Calrea 10 

H 
Five  bead  of  calrea 6 

Boll  and  flTe  cowa 8 

Cow  or  Heifer 5 

Bon S4 

-.    43 

143 
Hard  of  flye  animala 7 

Entriea 143 

Making,  in  all,  99  distinct  entries  of  single  animals  and  calves,  and 
to  entries  in  herds  and  sweepstakes. 

This  was  the  first  Fair  at  which  herds  of  5  animals  were  exhibited  in  a 
King  for  themselves,  the  conditions  of  late  years  being  considerably 
Bhanged. 

The  names  of  the  successfrQ  exhibiters  were : 

James  X.  Bnmn nUnoia * 10 

W.  &.C<nnba Uliaols 1 

Jaa.M.Hill niiaola. 3 

JeaseCloyd UUnoia 1 

J.H.S!pean Ulinoia 5 
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H.  &  W.  Blaeon SUnois i 

J.  C.  Bone .Illinois..... 4 

JM.MltoheU misoit *  1 

B.L.GUlluun Illinois 1 

W.  P.  Withers Illinois 1 


Total 


Boll  and  5  Cows,  one  year  old  sad  upwards,  ftom  one  oonn^ : 

First  premium  to '. Jas.  K.  Browa. 

Seoond  preminm  to ! Jaa.  M.  Hill. 

Fire  head  of  Calves,  under  one  year  old,  from  one  oounty : 

Flnt  premium  to .^. Jas.  N.  Brown. 

Second  premium  to JohnC.  Bone. 

Cow  or  Heifer.of  any  age :  ^ 

First  premium  to J.  C.  Bone. 

Bull  of  any  age : 

First  premium  to Jas.  N.  Brown. 

Herd  of  not  less  than  5  animals  dropped  and  reared  in  this  State,  and  owned  by  one  indiridnal : 

First  premium  to James  Mitchell. 

Second  premium  to J.  C.  Bone. 

The  cash  premiums  paid  were  very  liberal,  three  and  four  year  old 
first  premiums  being  (50  on  bulls  and  cows,  and  the  imported  King 
Alfred  and  Emerald  took  gold  medals  on  sweepstakes. 

At  this  fair  separate  rings  were  made  for  Herefords,  Ayrshires  and 
Alderneys.  Thos.  Ashton,  of  Elyria,  O.,  presented  a  herd  of  Aldemeys, 
to  which  the  committee  awarded  an  honorary  premium. 

In  natives  and  crosses  full  rings  were  exhibited,  and  the  most  of  the 
premiums  taken  by  the  regular  ShortHom  breeders. 

There  was  no  State  Fair  held  in  1862. 

Faib  of  1863. 

The  State  Fair  of  1863  was  held  at  Decatur.  At  this  Fair  the  pre- 
miums were  very  much  reduced ;  in  fact,  where  $50  was  paid  in  the 
year  1861,  only  920  was  paid  in  1863,  and  an  immense  reduction  was 
made  in  the  whole  list.  Captain  Jas.  K.  Brown,  J.  G.  Bone,  J.  M.  Hill, 
J.  H.  Spears  and  J.  Q.  Taylor  were  the  principal  exhibiters ;  and  from 
this  fair  we  may  date  the  increasing  superiority  of  the  animals  shown 
by  a  few  breeders  and  importers,  and  the  rapid  decrease  in  the  number 
of  exhibiters. 

The  number  of  entries  made  were : 

Bulls 4yeanold.        i 

*•    3    •« 

*'     ..........■....•..•........•.•••.•••.••..•.........>...............  9     ** 

It  ^     ......................................................  1     •• 

Cows 4    •• 

*'     ..................................................................  9     •• 

Heifers S    *• 
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BMt  Bull  and  flre  Cows  or  Heifen,  one  year  old : 

First  premiam  to J.  K.  Brown. 

Second  premium  to J.  C.  Bone. 

live  bead  of  CalTes,  male  and  femalot  under  one  year  old,  and  from  one  oonnty : 

First  premium  to J.  N.  Brown. 

Second  preminm  to J.  M.  Hill. 

Cowe  or  Heifers  of  any  age : 

Fbet  preminm  to J.  K.  HDl. 

Bollaof  any  age: 

First  premium  to J.  C.  Bone. 

Eflrda  of  not  less  than  5  animals  dropped  and  reared  In  this  State,  and  owned  by  one  indiTidnal: 

First  premium  to J.  C.  Bone. 

Second  premiam  to J.  N.  Biown. 

The  names  of  those  who  took  the  28  premiums,  and  the  number  each 
person  took,  are  as  follows : 

Isaac  Camp Ulinois 1 

J.  C.  Bone Illinois 0 

Jesse  Stephens Illinois 1 

J.M.HiU..: .* lUinoto 9 

A.£yman Illinois I 

Jas.X.  Brown Illinois 6 

J.G.Taylor Illinoia 1 

J.  H.  Spears Illinoia 1 

Fair  of  1864. 

The  Fair  of  1864  waa  also  held  at  Decatur.  At  this  Fair  J.  H.  Pick- 
rell,  of  Harristown,  made  hjs  first  appearance  in  a  State  Fair  ring,  car- 
rying off  several  premiums  in  single  animals  and  in  sweepstakes.  The 
BadowiSkys  also  apx)ear  here  for  the  first  time. 

The  number  of  entries  made  were : 

^^^ 4  years  old. 

*      3 

•'      9 

*      • 1 

Cows 4 

••      .3 

Heifers • 2 

.    *    '.Z'.'.'.i 


Bnll  and  5  Cows  or  Heifers,  one  year  old  or  upwards,  from  one  oonnty : 

First premlmn  to Jaa. K.Brown. 

Second  preminm  to t-.J.M.  HIU. 

FIto  head  of  Calves,  male  and  female,  nnder  one  year  old,  and  from  one  oonnty : 

First  premium  to J.M.Hlll 

Second  preminm  to J.  H.  Piokrell! 

Beet  Cow  or  Heifer  of  any  age : 

First  preminm  to Jas.  N.  Brown. 

Best  Bull  of  any  age: 

First  preminm  to Jas.  N.  Brown. 

Herd  of  not  less  than  one  Bnll  and  five  females,  dropped  and  reared  In  this  State,  and  owned  by  one 
indlTidiial: 
Jlrst  premium  to J.H.PlckreU. 
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The  names  of  those  who  took  the  38  premiiims,  and  the  namber  each 
person  took,  are  as  follows : 

Samuel  Scever niinols 1 

J.  H.  Pickxell Illinois 5 

J.  M.mU nUAds '. • 

▲.Bymao niinois 1 

WBLSadowflky nUnols 1 

H.  Sftdowaky.. niinois '.  1 

J.N.  Brown nUnoia 7 

W.H.  Beverly Illinois 1 

J.  KBybnin niinola 1 

Totsl , .\ « 

FAm  OF  1865. 

The  Fair  of  1865  was  held  at  Chicago.  Two  new  rings  were  added  to 
the  premium  list,  and  '^  Herds,"  which  heretofore  had  been  classed  as 
'^  Sweepstakes,"  were  at  this  Fair,  and  ever  since,  separated,  and  the  ex- 
hibitions are  now  made  under  tho  classiflcation  of  ^'  Herds."  Substan- 
tially, the  herds  rings  are  sweepstakes. 

John  Wentworth,  Bedford  &  Clay,  C.  L.  Dole,  W.  B.  Duncan  and 
D.  A.  Gage  exhibited  this  year  for  the  first  time. 

The  number  of  entries  made  were  144. 

BqUs  4  years  old .- S 

•'     3    **      *'    • 

•*     fi    ••      *•    7 

♦»     1     ••      •*    U 

Boll  Calves  nnder  one  year  orer  six  months .^ 10 

••     iiz  months « 

Cows  4  years  old 1..14 

'•     3    ••      ••    7 

Heifers  S  years  old 4 

Heifer  Calves  under  one  year  and  over  six  months S 

••    slxmonths • 

Total 90 

HBB06. 

Bull  and  five  Cows  or  Heifers^  one  year  old  and  upwards,  owned  by  one  peiaon : 

First  premium  to..., J.  N.  Brown  &  Sons. 

Seoond  premium  to J.  C.  Bone. 

Five  Calves,  male  and  female,  under  one  year  old,  owned  by  one  person  or  firm  : 

First  premium  to  ...  / J.  C.  Bone. 

Second  premium  to J.  M.  HUl. 

Herd  of  not  less  than  one  Bull  and  five  Femalea,  reared  in  this  State,  and  owned  by  one  person  or  flim : 

First  premium  to .' J.  H.  Speais. 

Seoond  premium  to J.  C.  Bone. 


Best  Cow  or  Heifer  of  any  age : 

First  premium  to  J.  C.  Bone i4 

Best  Bull  of  any  a^e : 

First  premium  to  J.  K.  Brown  &  Sons 19 

The  names  of  the  exhibiters,  and  the  number  of  premiums  awarded 
to  each,  were : 
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Jm.  X  Bnmn  it  Sons BUiieb. 

jQfan  H.  E^p«an nHndLi. 

WsLSftdowiky taSmoU. 

Saditard&Clay HUimiU. 

lir.H.BeTerl7 nUttoU. 

Joba  Wentworth IBteola. 

a  L.  Dole niinoU. 

W.  B.  Banoan HUhoU. 

J.  H.  Hill lUfaioli. 

J.CBmM. nUiwU. 

D.  A.  Gage niinoLn. 

J.H.PickTell Illioois. 


By  which  it  appears  that  there  were  twelve  sacoessful  ezhibiters, 
making  144  entries  and  32  premiums  awarded. 

This  is  the  first  Fair  at  which  a  premium  of  $100  was  given  on  herds 
of  one  bull  and  five  cows. 

Faib  of  1866. 

The  Fair  of  1866  was  also  held  at  Chicago.     * 

At  this  Fair  there  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  successful  exhibiters 
any  names  that  are  not  already  familiar  to  us  as  exhibiters.  The  pre- 
mium list  undergoes  a  very  marked  change,  one  herd  of  "Bull  and  five 
females  reared  in  the  State"  being  left  but  in  Sweepstakes.  The  "Best 
Boll  and  Cow"  were  each  awarded  a  premium  of  llOO. 

the  number  of  entries  made  were : 

Bull* 4yiwe6l4. 

Balls S  yean  old. 

6a]lt...r ft  yean  old. 

Bollt • 1  year  old. 

BallCalTeo « nnder  1  year  and  oTer6nonthe. 

BnllCalrea .^ under  6  men  the. 

Cows 4  years  old. 

Cows 3  years  old. 

Heifers 8  years  old. 

Hettes 1  year  old. 

Calves « vndlBrlyeir  and  orer  6  months. 

CalTee under  6  months. 


Bsst  Boll  and  Ato  Cows  or  Hsifers,  one  year  oldand  apwaids,  and  ewned  by  sne  IndiTidoa],  er  j/kv^ 
vioxLsly  existing  firm : 

First  preminm  to J.  K.  Brown  A  Son*. 

Second  preminm  to J.M.  Hill 

Best  fiTo  head  of  Calvee,  male  and  female,  nnder  one  year  old,  and  owned  by  one  indl^idnal  or  prsTi* 
onaly  existing  firm : 

Bizst  preminm  to J.  li.  Hill. 

Second  preminm  to.. ^ J.  H.  PiokreU. 


Best  Cow  or  Heifer  of  any  age : 

First  preminm  tow J.N.  Brown  ft  Sons. 

Beet  Bon  of  any  age: ' 

First  preiminm  to W.  B.I>nnoan. 

The  names  of  the  six  successful  exhibiters,  and  the  number  of  pre- 
miams  awarded  to  each,  are : 
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J.M.  HiU lUiiMia 8 

J.  H.  SpeuB minou « 

W.  R  Dunoan nUBOte ^ 

W.  H.  Beverly JUiaoiB « 

J.H.PickreU , SUnots 3 

J.  N.  Brown  &  Sona SUiialB. 8 

Total 30 

Which  shows  that  there  were  —  entries,  six  successful  exhibiteFS  and 
thirty  premiums,  amounting  to  (715,  of  which  ^^Herd"  and  '^Sweep- 
stakes"  took  $335,  or  nearly  one  half. 

Pair  of  1867. 

The  Fair  of  1867  was  held  at  Quincy. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  this  Fair  is  the  enormous  premiums 
paid  on — 

Herds  of  5  animals $300 

Best  Cow A aoo 

Best  Bull «0 

or  one  thousand  dollars  premiums  paid  on  seven  animals. 
The  number  of  entries  made  were : 

BnllB 4  yean  old. 

Balls 3  yean  old. 

Bolls 9  yean  old. 

Bulls 1  yevrold. 

Bull  Calf nnder  1  year  old  aikd  oTer  6  months. 

Bull ^ ....I nnder  6  months. 

Cows 4  yean  old. 

Cowa 3  yean  old. 

Heifen 9  yean  old. 

Heifen 1  year  old. 

Heifer  Calf. under  1  year  and  otot  6  months. 

Heifer  Calf under  8  months. 


Bast  Ball  and  five  Cowa  or  Heitea  one^ear  old  or  npwaxda,  and  owned  by  one  indlTldaal  cr  pnvioosly 
existing  firm : 

lint  premium  to  J.  H.  Piokrell $90 

Second  pnmiam  to  J.  M.  Hill flfr 

Beat  flTe  head  of  Calves,  male  or  female,  nnder  one  year,  and  owned  by  one  indlTldnal  or  prsviooaly 
existing  firm: 

Vint  pnminm  to  J.  H.  Piokrell ISO 

Ssoond  preminm  to  J.  M.  Hill 19 

HXBD0  VBOIC  ONB  BULL. 

Beat  Ato  Cattle,  male  or  female,  of  any  age,  withont  ngard  to  ownenbip,  the  get  of  one  BalL   <Tha 
sin  to  be  shown  with  the  herd,  bat  not  to  be  oonsidend  in  making  the  awanL) 
Hist  premlam  to  W.  B.  Danoan €. 1900 


Beat  Cow  or  Heifer  of  any  age : 

Fint  preminm  to  J.  K.  Brown  ft  Son $30^ 

Beat  Boll  of  any  age: 

11ntpramiamtoJ.H.PiokreU ^ 
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The  names  of  the  saccessfnl  ezMbiters,  and  the  number  of- premiums 
awarded,  were: 

DnDcan  &,  Kybuni ^..lUinoU 1 

J.  N.  Brown  & SoDB THinoto.../. 9 

J.H.  PlokreU Illinois 7 

A.J.  DtmUp : Slinoia 8 

K.  Baker IllinoU 1 

E.M.  Beyno^ * nUnoia ' 1 

J.K.HiU Ulinoia 6 

iT.  W.  Singleton IllinoiB 1 

J.H.  Spears Illinois.*. 1 

Nelaon  Jones Illinois ,S 

W.K  Duncan Illinois 4 

Total 31 

Which  shows  that  there  were  *—  entries,  eleven  saccessful  exhibiters, 
and  thirty-one  premiams,  amounting  to  $1,530,  $1,130  of  which  was  paid 
on  Herds  and  Sweepstakes,  or  on  16  animals.     . 

FAm  OP  1868. 

The  Fair  of  1868  was  also  held  at  Quincy. 

The  "Herds''  and  "Sweepstaikes"  premiums  were  not  as  large  as  they 
were  at  the  Fair  of  1867;  the  whole  amounting  to  $635 — the  regular  list 
lemaining  unchanged.  $25  being  the  highest  premium  paid  on  the  best' 
bulls  and  cows. 

No  fresh  exhibiters  attended  this  Fair,  each  of  the  old  breeders  and 
exhibiters  getting  a  reasonable  share  of  the  distribution. 

The  number  of  entries  made  were  : 

Bolls 4  years  old. 

BoUs , 3  years  old. 

Bolls a  years  old. 

Boli« 1  year  old. 

Bull  Calf nnderl  year  and  over  6  months. 

Bnl  I under  6  months . 

Covs 4  years  old. 

Cows 3  years  old. 

Heifers , S  years  old. 

Heifrars 1  year  old. 

Heifer  Calf under  1  year  and  over  6  months. 

Heifer  Calf under  6  months. 

HJlBDa. 

Best  Bun  and  five  Cows  or  Heifers,  one  year  old  and  upwards,  and  owned  by  one  individual  or  previ- 
oosly  existing  firm : 

First  premium  to  J.  N.  Brown  &Sons |50  / 

Second  premium  to  J.  RPickrell 1 15 

Best  five  head  of  Calves,  male  and  female,  under  one  year  old  and  owned  by  one  individual  or  previ-. 
ously  existing  firm : 

First  premium  to  W.  E.  Duncan |40 

Second  premium  to  J.  }!.  Piokrell gO 

KBBDB  FROM  OMK  BULL. 

Best  fire  Cattle,  male  and  female^  of  any  age,  without  regard  to  ownership,  the  get  of  one  Bull,  (the 
sire,  &c.) 

FS»t  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell |gnO 

Saoond  premium  to  W.  B.  Duncan. 1 iao 

Vol.  n— «6  
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BWKBPSTAJOS. 

Best  Cow  or  Heifer  of  any  age : 

First  premiiun  to  J.  H.  PickrelL |100 

Best  Boll  ot  a&y  age : 

First  premium  to  "W.  K.  Duncan 100 

The  number  of  successful  exhibiters,  and  the  number  of  premiums 
awarded  to  each,  were : .  . 

W.  B.  Dnnoan »' 

J.  H.  Piokrell 10 

Nelson  Jones ! 3 

H.  M.  Beynolds 1 

J.  N.  Brown  &.  Son 4 

J.  H.  Spears 5 

Total a» 

Which  shows  that  there  were  six  successful  exhibiters,  ^ —  entries, 
thirty -two  premiums  awarded,  and  $1,035  distributed  among  the  win- 
ners. 

Faeb  op  1869. 

The  Fair  of  1869  was  held  at  Decatur.  The  premium  list  underwent 
considerable  modification,  1st,  2d,  and  3d  premiums  being  awarded 
in  all  the  rings  of  male  animals,  and  in  herds  a  ring  was  opened  for 
"best  cow  with  two  calves,  1st  $100,  2d  $50." 

The  number  of  entries  made  were :  # 

Bulls 4  years  old. 

Bulls ^ Syearscdd. 

Bulls 8  years  dU. 

BnU 1  year  old. 

Bull  Calf under  1  year  and  over  6  months. 

Bull  Calf. under  6  months. 

Cows. 4  years  old. 

Cows. 3  years  old. 

Heifer 8  years  old. 

Heifer I  year  old. 

'     Heifer  Calf. under  1  year  and  over  6  months. 

Hefrer  Calf under  6  mooths. 

BBBD0--(OPKN  TO  ALL  BBSRDS.) 

Best  Bun  and  five  Heifers,  one  year  and  upwards,  and  owned  by  one  individual  or  previously  exIstlBf 
firm:  , 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Spears |99 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Piokrell ^ 85 

Best  five  head  of  Calves,  male  and  female,  under  one  year,  and  owned  by  one  individual  orprsvioosly 
existing  firm: 

First  premium  to  J.  N.  Brown  ftSons  : H^ 

Second  premium  to  W.  R.  Duncan 80 

HBBD6  PBOM  ONB  BULL. 

Best  five  Cattle,  male  or  female,  of  any  age,  without  regard  to  ownership,  the  get  of  one  boll  fti« 
sire,  etc) :  ' 

First  premium  to  W.  R.  Duncan •*•• 

Second  premium  to  «r.  H.  Piokrell ^ 

Best  Cow  and  two  Calves  t 

First  premium  to  jr.  H.  Spears *•• 

Second  premium  t  Spears \ 5§ 
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fiMt  Cow  or  Heifer  of  any  age :  | 

JiTBt  premimn  to  J.  H.  Speara $100 

The  names  of  the  exhibiters,  and  the  number  of  premiams  awarded 
to  each,  were: 

W.  R.  Dimcaa • minoia 5 

J.  H.  PiokreU Illiiioia 0 

W.  Sandnaky niiaoia 1 

J.  B.Bybam niinoia i 

Sobert  Milne niinoia 1 

John  Martin .Ohio 1 

H.  Sandnaky niinoia 9 

S.  K.Stilbnan nUnola ^ 1 

J.  H.  Spean niinoia 10 

BMaha  Wilton ^ , niinoia , 1 

John  G.Taylor...'. niinoia 1 

J.N.  Brown'aSona niinoia 3 

Total • .•.» 

Showing  12  snccessful  exhibitors,  —  entries,  39  premiums,  and 
$1,093  paid  in  premiums }  $635  of  which  was  in  herds  and  sweepstakes. 

Fair  of  1870. 

The  Fair  of  1870  was  held  at  Decatur.  The  premiums  were  all  in- 
creased in  the  single  rings,  and  the  third  premium  given  on  male  ani- 
mals at  the  last  Fair  was  discontinued.  The  herds  and  sweepstakes 
premiums  were  also  modified  considerably.  Taken  altogether,  the  pre- 
miams paid  at  this  Fair  were  the  largest  in  amount  ever  paid  at  any 
previous  Fair.  All  the  Illinois  herds  heretofore  found  at  State  Fairs 
were  present.  There  were  also  herds  from  Kentucky  and  Wisconsin, 
which  reduced  the  cash  receipts  of  our  niinois  breeders  considerably. 
Taken  altogether,  this  was  by  far  the  closest  contest  amongst  the  breed- 
ers of  Short-Horns  that  has  ever  taken  place  in  JDlinois;  and  any  animal 
placed  on  the  record  as  having  been  awarded  a  premium,  must  have 
been  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  fit  for  any  show  of  Short- Horns. 

The  number  of  entries  made  were : 

Bulla 4year8old. 

Bulla : 3 

Bnlla « 

Bulla 1 

Bun  Calvea Under  1  year  and  over  6  montha. 

BoIlCalTea Under  6  montha. 

Cowa • 4yearaold. 

Cowa 3 

HdAn ' « 

Hdfeia 1 

Heifer  Calvea Under  1  year  and  over  6  montha . 

Heifer  Calvea Under**  montha. 
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HKRDC. 

B«et  Boll  and  5  Cow*  or  Heifers  over  one  year  old  and  upwards,  and  owned  by  one  indlTidual  or  jtn- 
Yi^dy  existing  firm : 

KrstpremlTunto  J.  H.Plckrell ." 41W 

Second  preminin  to  Geo.  Morray,  Wisconsin SO 

Best  5  head  of  Calves,  male  and  female,  nnder  one  year  old,  and  owned  by  one  indtvidnal  or  pnvioaily 
existing  firm: 

First  premlnm  to  J.  H.  PickreU , SO 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Spears ft 

11BBD6  FROM  ORB  BULL. 

Beet  Atc  Cattle,  male  and  female,  of  any  age,  without  regard  to  ownership,  the  get  of  one  BbH  : 

First  premium  to  J.  KPickrell 100 

Second  premium  to  J.  K.  Brown's  Sons 9 

Best  Cow  and  two  Calves : 

First  premium  to  J.  B.  Bybum  &  Bros 100 

Second  premium  to  J.  N.  Brown's  Sons 50 

8WXEP8TAKM. 

Best  Cow  or  Heifer  of  any  age : 

Firat  premium  to  €r.  Shropshire,  Kentucky H 100 

Second  premium  to  O.  Murray,  Wisconsin SO 

Best  Bull  of  any  age : 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  PickreU : 100 

Second  premium  to  J.  N.  Brown's  Sons « SO 

The  names  of  the  exhibiters,  and  the  number  of  premiums  awarded, 
were: 

Wm.  Sandusky Illinois 1 

S.Dnnlap Dlinols % 

J.  H-Pickrell Hllnols 8 

J.  N.  Brown's  Sons niinols ; • 

Edward  Hes Hlinois 1 

A.C.  Shropshire Kentucky. 1 

Ous.  Shropshire.'. Kentueky 5 

W.R.  Duncan Mfaiols 9 

J.  H.  Spears Illinois ^ 

J.  B.  Kybum  &  Bros nUnois S 

Geo.  Murray Wisconsin S 

S.  Welton "..nUnois 1 

Total .* » 

Showing  12  successful  exhibiters,  —  entries,  36  premiums,  and 
(1,325  paid  in  premiums ;  $825  of  which  was  in  Herds  and  Sweeiv 
stakes — ^the  herds  from  abroad  taking  9  premiums  out  of  the  36. 

FAm  OF  1871. 

The  Fair  of  1871  was  held  at  Du  Quoin,  in  Southern  Illinois.  The 
competition  for  premiums  was  quite  spirited,  the  famous  herd  of  Kmg, 
of  Minnesota,  being  present ;  also,  a  young  Illinois  breeder,  A.  W.  All- 

mon. 
The  number  of  entries  were : 

Bulls 4  years  oH. 

Bulls 3 

Bulls....! « 

Bulls 1 
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BnUCftlf Under  one  year  and  orer  6  montlu. 

Bon  Calf- Under  «  months. . 

Cows 47earBold. 

Cows 3         •• 

Heifers S         ** 

Heifers 1  ** 

Hdlier  Calf Under  one  year  and  over  8  months. 

Heifer  Calf Under  6  months. 

HEBD0  AND  SWEBPffTAKKS. 

Boll  and  flTo  Cows :  five  head  of  Calves ;  five  Cattle,  male  or  female ;  best  Cow  and  two  Calves ;  best 
C«w  or  Heifer ;  best  Bnfl. 

The  names  of  the  exhibiters,  and  the  number  of  premiums  awarded, 
were: 

J.H.  Pickrell minois 11 

H.  Sadowsky  ft  Son BUnois % 

W.  S.King * Mlnnesot* 8 

Timothy  Day low* 1 

A,W.  Allmon Illinois ^  I 

J.H-  Norton 1 nilnois 1 

A.  C.  Shropshire - Kentucky.... 9 

aDunUp niinols .' 4 

One.  Shropshire Kentncky 9 

E.  Dee .* Illinois 1 

W.W.  Aldiieh ....Ohio.., 1 

Jo.  Choni i Illinois I 

J.G.  Taylor..^ XUinola 1 

Totrf ....» 

HBBD6  OFSN  TO  ALL  BBBBDS. 

Best  Ball  and  five  Cowe,  ete.-. 

first  ppominm  to  W.  S.  King,  Mlnnesotn $100 

Seeond  premium  to  J.  H.  Piokrell 50 

Best  five  head  of  Calves,  ete.: 

iFlistpreminm  to  J.  H.  Pickrell St 

Seeood  piemimn  to  W.  W.  Aldrieh,  Ohio * 8S 

HKRDfl  FROM  OKI  BITLI/— OPEN  TO  ALL  BSBBDO. 

Best  five  Cattle,  male  or  female,  ete.; 

First  prendam  to  J.  H.  Pickrell IM 

Second  prendnm  to  Je.  Chom SO 

Best  Cow  and  twe  Calves: 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell 100 

Second  premlaia  to  J.  G-.  Taylor&Son SO 

SWRPffTUUS. 

Best  Cow  or  Heifer  of  any  age : 

First  premiom  to  Gas.  Shropshire,  Kentucky 100 

Second  premium  to  S.  Dnalap , 50 

Beet  Bun  of  any  age: 

first  premium  to  J.H.  PlckreO 100 

Second  premium  te  W.  SI  King,  MUmesota 50 

Making  a  total  of —  entries,  13  successftd  exhibiters,  and  premiums 
paid  $1,225;  of  whieh  $875  went  to  Herds  and  Sweepstakes.  There 
were  five  foreign  herds  on  the  grounds,  from  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Ohio  and 
Kentucky,  which  took  14  out  of  the  36  premiums  awarded* 
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The  exhibition  of  Short-Horns,  Herefords,  and  other  breeds  of  Cattle 
on  the  Dn  Quoin  Fair  Grounds  makes  it  the  largest  and  best  erer  held 
in  the  State ;  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  such  a  collection  of  superior 
herds  can  be  ever  exhibited  again  in  the  State,  (f ) 

The  Faib  op  1872. 
This  Fair  was  held  at  Ottawa.    The  entries  were : 

BnllB  fonr  yean  old  Mid  over \ T 

Bulls  three  years  and  over 1 

Bulls  two  yean  and  OYor W 

Bulls  one  year  and  over 10 

BuU  Calves  under  one  year  and  over  six  monthA 17 

Bull  Calves  under  six  months '. 6 

'  Cows  four  yean  old SI 

Cows  three  yean  old •: IS 

Heifen  two  yean  old %t 

Heiftn  one  year  old 81 

Heifer  Calves  under  one  year  and  over  six  months SS 

Heifer  Calves  under  six  months f 

Bull  and  five  Cows » 

llvehest  Calves t 

live  beet  Animals t $ 

Best  Cow  and  two  Calves T 

Best  Cow  of  any  age * 46 

Best  Bull  of  any  age S5 

The  names  of  the  exhibitors,  and  the  number  of  premiums  awarded, 
were: 

J.  H.PiolEnn Illinois II 

J.  H.  Kiasenger Missouri.. S 

BybuA  &Bros .Ulinois 6 

A.  C.  Shropshire Kentucky % 

A.  W.  AUmon  &  Bros Ulinoia 4 

Thomas  Smith Illinois 1 

A.  Hostetter  &  Sons Illinois l 

A.P.Piokrell Illinois 1 

H.  D.  Olmstead  &  Sons Illinois I 

Xd.Iles IDinois t 

William  Stewart Blinois I 

ICrs.  E.  J.  Byrum UUnois I 

Premiums  awarded V 

HBBDB  OPEN  TO  ALL  BBBXD& 

Best  Bull  and  5  Cows,  eto.: 

FInt  premium  to  A.  W.  AUmon  &Bros. fW* 

Second  premium  to  J*.  H.  PickreZI 9* 

Best  5  head  of  Calves,  etc.: 

Fint  premium  toMn.  E.  J.  Byram -. IS* 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Piokrell ^ 

HKBDe  FBOM  ONI  BULL,  BTC. 

Best  5  Cattle,  male  and  female : 

FInt  premium  to  J.  H.  PickreU H** 

Sssond  premium  to  Byhum  4tBroB ^ 


iHtCoTUldliCUvMl 

FhaC  pmniuDi  to  J.  H.  Hckrcll 

Ssaoiul  [icenilnm  MBjkDtn  A.BcM... 

MCow  orHtdftiof  anyafe: 

Hist  pntminm  to  J.  H.  Plcknn 

SenoDd  pramhiin  to  Z.  H. 


SBenndpniBlumtoBdiwdllu .,. 30 

HakiDg  a  total  of  232  entries,  12  saccessful  exhibiterg,  and  the  pre- 
miiuDs  paid  amounted  to  (1,325,  of  which  t'426  was  paid  to  herds  and 
sweepstakes,  the  fareigD  auimolH  fbnu  Missouri  and  Kentucky  taking 
sevea  of  the  premiums. 

Ttie  recapitulation  table,  which  is  attached,  shows: 

The  number  of  saccessful  exhibiters  for  each  year. 

The  number  of  entries  made  each  Fair — not  complete. 

Tlie  number  of  awards  made. 

The  amount  of  plate,  cash,  gold  medals  and  diplomas. 

The  number  of  premiums  in  herds  and  sweepstakes. 

RBCAPIIULATION. 
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The  number  of  entries  in  the  entry  column  includes  extras  in  sweep- 
stakes and  herds,  as  well  as  in  the  single  animal  rings.  1872  shows 
282  entries,  of  which  104  were  in  herds  and  sweepstakes.  , 

This  completes  the  history  of  the  Short-Horns,  so  far  as  their  connec- 
tion with  the  Ulinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  concerned.    But 
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the  county  and  district  fairs  have  also  made  a  useful  record  that,  has 
been  of  immense  advantage  .to  the  general  stock  of  the  State.  Some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  those  Short-Horn  exhibitions  at  the  fairs  through- 
out the  State,  and  of  their  neighborhood  value,  may  be  formed  from  &e 
fact  that  there  are  twenty -five  -regularly  organized  county  and  other 
agricultural  societies  in  the  State,  each  of  them  averaging  at  least  ten 
animals,  young  and  old,  of  Short-Horn  breed  at  each  fair,  showing  how 
extensively  the  breed  is  scattered  all  over  the  State,  and  how  their  his- 
tory could  be  indefinitely  continued,  without  being  of  any  material  ad- 
vantage to  the  community  at  large. 

There  is  also  the  private  history  of  each  herd  which,  strictly  speak- 
ing, does  not  belong  to  the  public,  it  being  a  personal  matter  of  business 
not  properly  within  the  limits  of  a  general  history.  In  order  to  present 
the  private  history  of  the  Illinois  herds  in  a  condensed  form,  I  addressed 
some  of  the  leading  breeders  a  circular  asking  a  set  of  questions  rela- 
tive to  their  herds.  I  have  not  received  any  replies,  but  should  they 
reply  they  can  be  attached  to  this  history  in  the  form  of  an  appendix, 
where  those  personal  histories  more  properly  belong. 

Before  concluding,  allow  me  to  make  some  suggestions,  based  on  the 
figures  and  facts  set  forth  in  this  report.  After  a  lapse  of  forty  years 
there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  advance  made  by  our  breeders,  so 
as  to  show  any  approach  to  a  fixed  breed  of  Illinois  Short-Horns ;  oiur 
herds  are  all  foreign — our  cattle  are  really  foreign  blood.  And  the  high 
prices  of  beef,  and  the  inability  of  our  blooded  stock  or  cross  breeds  to 
meet  the  demand,  have  forced  us  to  call  in  Texans  for  fattening  pur- 
poses. This  State  can  build  up  an  Illinois  bre^  of  cattle,  just  as  well 
as  other  States  have  got  up  the  Chester  White,  the  Magie  and  the  Po- 
land China  breeds  of  hogs,  or  our  trotting  horses.  There  must  be  some- 
thing in  the  Short-Horn  that  unfits  it  for  the  climate  and  feeding  of 
Illinois,  or  we  should  not  have  to  call  in  fresh  animals  from  other  coun- 
tries to  bring  those  Short-Horn  herds  up  to  requirements  of  the  show 
ring.  I  would  al^o  suggest  that  imported  cattle  be  placed  in  rings  by 
themselves,  as  they  were  in  the  early  years  of  your  Society.  The  pre- 
sent system  has  a  tendency  to  drive  the  breeders  of  natives  from  onr 
fairs,  and  those  are  the  very  cattle  that  we  have  to  rely  on  fi)r  increas* 
ing  the  general  stock  of  the  State.  Ten  calves  should  also  be  shown 
in  the  ring,  as  it  compels  the  breeder  to  om^  ten  cows,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  number  of  animals — not  all  first  class — ^bnt  such  as  the  ooim^" 
requires. 

I  shall  close  by  expressing  a  wish  that  Illinois  will,  within  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century,  originate  a  breed  of  animals  by  crossing  the  Short 
Horns,  Herefords  and  Devons  together,  that  if  not  as  large  as  the  pre- 
sent Short-Horn,  will  be  better  adapted  to  onr  agricolture  and  cUinate, 
making  good  milkers,  and  good  beef  and  an  abundance  of  it. 


RAILROAD  COEPORATIONS ; 
OR,  THE  NATURAL  VERSU8  THE  ARTIFlCLiL  MAN.  ' 

OXJB  LITTLE  HSATHEK  CHINEE. 


By  J.  B.  TXTBl^^BB,  Jackbomvillb,  Ilu 


I  have  often  thought^  and  sometimes  said,  that  I  can  see  no  way  that 
the  farmers  of  the  West  can  get  rid  of  the  evils  that  now  oppress  them, 
and,  in  spite  of  themselves,  cnish  them  to  the  earth,  until  we  can  some- 
how contrive  to  get  up  several  thousand  first  class  funerals  of  old  judges, 
legislators,  lawyers,  editors,  etc.,  with  a  sprinkling  of  divines  sent  along 
vith  them  to  act  chaplains. 

.  We  hear  much  said  against  our  railroad  men  on  all  sides.    I  have  not 

a  single  word  to  say  against  them,  except  that  they  are,  as  a  body  of 

men,  precisely  like  all  the  rest  of  us,  neither  particularly  better  nor 

worse.    Personally,  I  have  never  met  one  single  railroad  man  who  was 

not  com:teous,  gentlemanly,  and  just  toward  me,  under  the  known  rule 

of  the  law,  which  is  equally  obligator^'  on  us  both.    In  pressing  their 

legal  claims  and  interests  up  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law,  they  do 

nothing  more  than  most  other  men  do,  and  always  will  do.    Nay,  it  is 

best  in  the  long  run,  for  the  public  good,  that  they  should  do  so,  for  the 

only  rule  of  financial  interests  we  can  at  present  adopt,  is  the  rule  of 

the  civil  li^,  and,  as  General  Grant  once  most  wisely  said,  the  best,  if 

not  the  only  way  practically  to  get  rid  of  an  unwise  or  unjust  law,  is 

^^to  execute  it  f  press  it  at  once  to  the  quick,  and  expose  its  inlierent 

infamy  to  all  men,  till  they  get  sick  of  it.    I  wish- it  borne  in  mind  that 

I  most  fully  admit,  in  the  outset,  all  the  moral,  social  and  financial 

benefits  of  all  our  corporations,  and  railroad  and  other  companies,  that 

any  one,  however  sanguine,  chooses  to  ascribe  to  them ;  while  still  their 

pretended  vested  rights  to  steal  by  law,  or  to  get  hold  of  other  people's 

property  without  their  consent,  and  without  a  just  aquivalent,  call  it 

what  you  will,  has  in  no  reject  whatever  increased  their  usefulness  or 

their   i)Ower  for  good,  but  has  ever  been  and  now  is  an  unspeakable 

damage  and  curse,  both  to  them  and  to  the  whole  country  alike.    What 

an  inestimable  financial  advantage,  to  us,  and  to  the  whole  world,  were 
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our  Southern  cotton-growing  States  and  the  people  who  controlled 
those  States.  Still  after  they  adopted  false  principles^  and  begun  to  cat 
up  under  them,  and  try  to  apply  them  both  to  their  own  interests  and 
ours,  they  made  us  no  little  trouble  after  all ;  and  had  they  been  allowed 
to  go  on,  they  would  have  utterly  ruined  and  enslaved  us  all  in  the 
end.  We  have  recalled  them  back  to  their  own  true  interests  as  well  as 
ours,  and  their  best  men  are  glad  of  it,  now  it  is  over.  So  it  will  be 
with  our  railroads.  Injustice  is,  in  fact,  equally  unprofitable  to  all 
parties  alike,  in  the  long  run.  I  admit,  most  frankly,  that  we  have 
among  our  lawyers,  law-makers  and  judges,  not  a  few  of  our  ver^^  wisest 
and  best  men,  and  if  all,  or  even  a  large  part  of  them  were  of  this 
character,  our  troubles  would  soon  be  over,  and  we  should  soon  find 
means  of  bringing  the  artificial,  as  well  as  the  natural  man,  upon  the 
same  common  level  before  the  law.  But  till  we  can,  in  some  way,  get 
rid  of  those  old  judges  of  law,  lawyers,  legislators  and  their  abettors, 
who  are  so  thoroughly  stufted  with/  the  antiquated  lies  and  quibbles  of 
the  law  books,  that  there  is  no  room  for  common  sense  in  their  heads, 
or  common  justice  in  their  hearts,  I,  for  one,  can  see  no  relief  in  our 
case  y  for  the  infamy  of  our  present  laws  have  both  been  thoroughly 
executed  over  us,  and  thoroughly  apparent  for  years  past^ 

I  am  neither  treating  our  laws  nor  the  decisions  of  our  courts  with 
undue  disrespect;  an  unjust  law  or  court  decree  deserves  no  respect 
from  any  free  man,  and  it  shall  have  none  from  me,  beyond  what  it  is 
enabled  to  enforce  by  the  hardest.  If  either  the  laws,  or  the  lawyers  or 
law-makers  desire  the  voluntary  respect  of  mankind,  they  must  first, 
like  other  people,  contrive  to  be  respectable,  in  fact  as  well  as.  in  mere 
pretense.  Some  years  ago,  one  of  these  old  grannys  of  the  courts  and 
law  books  decided  that  ^^  a  black  man  in  this  free  and  Christian  land  of 
ours,  had  no  rights  which  any  white  man  was  bound  to  respect"  There 
was  not  a  man,  woman,  nor  child,  on  the  whole  continent,  that  did  not 
know  that  decision  was  a  lie,  as  soon  as  it  was  uttered,  yet  it  was  law; 
supreme  court  law  !  Well,  we  soon  took  our  bayonets  and  jpiished  that 
lie  into  a  bloody  grave  I  threw  in,  on  top  of  it,  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
better  men  than  old  Judge  Taney  ever  was,  to  hold  it  down,  and  ex- 
pended about  three  thousand  millions  of  money  in  covering  it  up,  and 
in  erecting  over  it  a  suitable  monument  of  warning  to  coming  genera- 
tions, inscribed  :  *'^Hic  jaoet  seputta^^  Judge  Taney^s  lie.^  That  is  one 
way  that  we  Americans  get  rid  of  legislature  lies,  and  supreme  coort 
lies,  when  we  cannot  do  any  better ;  but  we  have  easier  ways,  if  not 
better,  which  we  always  try  first. 

Now,  the  whole  of  our  present  most  appalling  financial  troubles  arise 
from  two  simple  causes : 
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First — Our  Legislatures  have  given  to  certain  "  bodies  corporate,"  so 
.called,  a  vested  right  to  steal,  by  law. 

Second — ^The  courts  and  lawyers  have  agreed  to  lie  them  tlirough  in 
the  theft ;  and  not  a  few  of  our  newspaper  men  and  editors,  for  a  small 
share  in  the  sx)oils,  hold  the  lantern  to  help  them,  while  they  are  setting 
their  traps,  and  keep  a  dogged  silence  after  they  have  sprung  them. 
Oar  divines  also  sometimes  ^^lift  up  their  voices  like  a  tnimpet,  cry 
aloud,  and  spare  not,"  if  some  single  Hebrew  diagma,  or  Greek  iota 
salscript,  is  liable  to  be  misconstrued,  or  misread,  or  jostled  aside,  or 
not  duly  heeded ;  but  when  millions  of  living  men  are  trodden  into  dust, 
or  unjustly  robbed  by  these  legal  infamies,  many  of  them  have  no  eyes 
to  see  it,  and  no  tongues  to  denounce  the  infamy.  Let  us,  for  a  mo- 
ment, strip  this  whole  subject  bare,  and  look  at  it  with  our  court  gog- 
gles all  thrown  aside,  so  that  we  can  see  it  as  it  really  is.  Under  old 
Judge  Taney's  decision,  there  was  a  very  large  upper  class  of  whites, 
who  were  relieved,  by  law,  from  all  respect  to  the  rights  of  a  smaller 
class  of  colored  people.  The  present  practical  ruling  of  our  laws  and 
courts  declares  that  the  great  mass  of  our  forty  millions  of  people,  both 
white  and  black,  in  this  one  matter  of  finance,  have  practically  no 
rights  which  some  few  thousand  of  favored  pets  are  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  resx)ect.  In  this  one  matter  it  makes  us  all  ^'niggers,"  black  and 
white  together,  till  we  can  in  some  way  contrive  to  get  up  into  some 
body  corporate.  It  happens  on  this  wise :  The  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple are  simply  so  many  little  natural  pergans  whom  God  made,  but  their 
oppressors  are  great  ^'bodies  corporate,"  as  they  are  called,  whom  the 
law  made.  So  we  come  to  have  in  the  laud  a  very  large  class  of  littl^ 
people  whom  God  made,  in  fact  actually  stripped  of  their  natural 
rights,  and  a  small  class  of  big  people  whom  the  law  has  made,  in- 
tent on  the  stripping,  and  upheld  by  the  courts  and  legLslators  in 
doing  it.  Summed  up  and  put  plainly  in  the  old  phraseology  of 
Judge  Taney's  dictum,  our  present  court  decision  would  read  some- 
what thus :  ^^  The  little  men  whom  God  has  made  in  this  free  land, 
have  no  financial  rights  which  the  big  men  the  law  has  made  are 
bound  to  respect."  The  way  the  law  makes  these  big  men  is  thus :  It 
has  a  certain  set  of  moulds  called  ^^  acts  of  incorporation ;"  it  takes  one 
of  these  legislative  moulds  and  puts  a  doz^n  or  two,  more  or  less,  of  the 
little  men  whom  God  has  made  into  it,  anb  by  due  process  of  law  out 
pops  one  of  these  big  men  whom  the  law  makes,  ha\ing  great  and  sig- 
nal advantages  over  all  us  little  folks  in  many  most  important  respects, 
some  of  which  I  will  enumerate.  God  has  never  yet  learned  the  knack 
of  making  a  human  "  body  corporate  "  without  putting  a  soul  and  con- 
science into  each  and  every  one  of  them.  The  consequence  is  that  all 
we  little  folks  are  all  the  way  through  life,  in  all  possible  financial  ope- 
rations, more  or  less  burdened  and  annoyed,  restrained  and  plagued  by 
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a  soul  and  a  conscience.  Again,  if  we  get  to  cutting  np  ever  so  badly, 
it  is  possible  for  this  soul  and  body  to  part  when  we  die,  and  the  world- 
is  then  relieved  of  us  at  any  rate ;  and  as  Mr.  Webster  remarked  years 
ago,  "this  dying  under  the  law,  without  touching  the  ground,"  is  not  a 
pleasant  prospect  to  any  of  us,  so  we-  keep  the  law.  But  the  law  has 
improved  on  this  old  fogy  way  of  making  men ;  for  what  is  the  use  of 
making  men  over  at  all  unless  you  can  make  them  better  than  the  Lord 
did  at  first  ?  Hence  the  law  very  wisely  leaves  this  incumbrance  of  a 
soul  and  conscience,  so  utterly  useless  and  awkward  in  all  matt^i}  of 
business,  you  know,  entirely  out,  when  it  makes  its  big  folks,  and 
make^,  as  it  declares,  simple  "bodies  corporate'*  in  no  degree  burdened 
and  hampered,  and  plagued  in  its  financial  transactions,  by  either  a  soiil 
or  a  conscience !  So  again,  it  happens  that  while  the  little  people  God 
makes  die,  as  we  have  seen,  oftentimes  before  they  have  half  completed 
their  sc;hemes  of  villainy,  or  of  trade,  these  law-made  men  can  never 
die ;  for  how  can  men  give  up  the  ghost  who  have  no  souls  to  make  a 
ghost  out  of  ?  Hence  we  little  people  are  obliged  to  take  them  as  the 
Irishman  did  his  wife,  "to  live  forever,  for  better  or  for  worse.''  Do 
what  they  will,  we  can  neither  imprison  them  nor  hang  them,  nor  drown 
them,  nor  shoot,  nor  poison  them,  nor  kill  them  off  in  any  other  way. 
For  how  can  we  kill,  or  maim,  or  imprison,  or  harm  a  mere  moneyed 
^  body  corporate  "  that  has  no  soul !  But  thank  God  we  can  still  do 
what  will  hurt  it  more  than  all  these  put  together — we  can  take  away 
its  money ;  and  exactly  that  we  propose  to  do.  Again,  we  little  folks 
whom  God  made  can  have  wives  and  children,  fathers  and  mothers, 
brother^  and  sisters,  neighbors  and  friends,  heirs  at  law,  and  good  or 
evil  moral. reputation  to  live  after  us!  These  always  hamper  and  re- 
strain, and  bother  and  perplex  us,  more  or  less,  especially  in  every  little 
scheme  of  deviltry  we  think  of  enterprising.  But  these  law-made  men, 
being  simple  "  bodies  corporate,"  as  such  can  have  no  wives  or  children, 
fathers  or  mothers,  brothers  or  sisters,  neighbors  or  friends,  heirs  at  law, 
^r  good  or  evil  reputation  to  live  after  them,  to  hinder,  restrain,  impede 
or  interrupt  them  in  whatever  they  undertake ;  they  can  have  simply 
and  only  money  I  —  money  !  They  can  neither  mourn  nor  rejoice,  weep 
nor  repent,  feel  nor  sympathise ;  they  can  simply  "  sue  and  be  sued.' 
Again,  with  us  little  fellowsiour  souls  and  bodies,  our  Ufe  and  limb, 
our  character  and  estate,  our  fortunes,  wives,  children.  Mends,  and 
heirs,  are  all  responsible,  and  to  some  extent  aflected,  by  every  act  of 
our  lives.  But  these  big  fellpws  the  law  makes  have  none  of  these  to 
stand  responsible  for  them,  or  their  character,  or  their  acts.  The  sum  to- 
tal of  all  their  responsibilities  to  either  God  or  man,  lies  solely  in  a  fixed 
amount  of  money  put  into  a  till;  so  money  becomes  at  once  their  only 
soul,  conscience,  life,  being,  or  responsibility  or  possibility  of  either 
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hann  or  death.  Paul  of  old  knew  only  two  classes  of  men — ^natural 
men  and  spiritual  men ;  but  in  this  age  of  improvements  we  have  three 
classes  to  deal  with — ^Natural  men,  whose  souls  are  not  yet  spiritually 
fdlly  alive;  Spiritual  men,  whose  souls  are  spiritually  alive;  and  Law- 
made,  artificial  men,  who  never  had  any  souls  at  all,  either  dead  or 
alive ;  ^^bodies  corporate ;"  mere  financial  corpses  in  deed  and  in  ti'uth. 
So  it  turns  out  tbat  when  this  whole  artificial  man,  this  body  corporate, 
lies  or  cheats,  or  swindles,  or  robs,  or  steals,  even  by  the  million,  no 
crime  is  committed ;  for  how  can  a  corpse  commit  a  crime?  or  if  it  did, 
how  would  you  punish  it  f  All  you  can  do  is  simply  to  strip  it  of  it« 
trinkets,  if  it  has  any. 

Indeed,  I  think  tbat  any  candid  man,  in  looking  thoroughly  through 
the  great  natntal  advantages  which  these  law-made  men  have  over  all 
the  rest  of  us  in  all  matters  either  of  finance  or  knavery,  would  be  con- 
TiDced  that  the  good  Lord,  when  he  made  the  rest  of  us,  if  he  expected 
118  to  make  and  keep  any  money  at  all,  in  the  presence  of  such  a  power, 
did  not  half  understand  his  business,  or  he  would  not  have  weighted  us 
down  on  all  sides  so  terribly  in  the  race.  But  possibly  he  may  have  the 
notion  of  getting  something  into  us,  or  out  of  us,  in  the  end,  beside 
money ;  and  if  so,  hi  will  bring  it  out  all  right  at  last,  come  what  will 
now. 

These  are  otil^'  some  specimens  of  the  great  inherent  adtantages  which 
these  artificial  men,  these  bodies  coiporate,  necessarily  have  over  all 
natural  persons  in  all  the  financial  affairs  of  life,  and  one  would  indeed 
think  them  enough  without  purposely  piling  on  additional  ones.  One 
of  the  greatest  English  jurisprudents  has  laid  it  down  as  a  proper  rule 
of  la^,  that  it  should  every  where  protect  the  "jp/irfy  taken  at  a  disad- 
vantage^ against  the  ^^  party  that  holds  the  advantage^^  a  rule  that  would 
seem  sufficiently  self-evident  to  any  civilization,  up  to  the  moral  level  of 
the  boxing-ring,  and  one  which  is  every  where  applied  to  us  little  folks, 
but  never  to  bodies  corporate. 

Let  us  look  then  at  some  of  the  legal  and  artificial  advantages  which 
these  big  people  have  over  us  little  ones,  over  and  above  these  natural 
and  inevitable  advantages. 

One  great  legal  advantage  which  these  law-made  fellows  have  over 
all  us  little  folks  is,  that  we  have  no  vested  rights  to  steal  according  to 
the  law,  while  they  have  any  amount  of  them.  So  we  have  to  do  all  our 
little  stealings  against  the  law,  and  in  full  face  of  jails  and  penitentia- 
ries and  gibbets,  if  we  do  them  at  all,  while  they  do  all  their  big  stealing 
with  perfect  impunity  and  in  full  accordance  with  the  law,  which  will 
not  protect  us  because  we  have  no  vested  rights  to  steal.  If  we  want 
to  get  a  drover's  cattle  aw,ay  from  him,  by  playing  an  innocent  game  of 
whist  with  him,  or  in  any  other  way  without  paying  for  them,  the  law 
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will  not  defend  us  in  "stock-gambling;"  we  are  a  little  people,  and  can- 
not get  up  to  the  mark  of  doing  such  things  legally  and  in  a  strict  "busi- 
ness way,"  "according  to  law."  If  we  want  to  water  our  cider,  or  vine- 
gar,  or  wine,  or  whisky,  or  molasses,  and  sell  it  as  still  of  full  strength 
and  good,  we  have  to  do  it  sort  of  on  the  sly,  for  if  detected  in  it  the 
law  is  against  us.  We  cannot  tcater  our  stock  with  impunity.  If  we 
little  folks  want  a  load  of  hay,  or  corn,  or  wood,  and  we  get  round  a 
fellow  in  a  dark  night  on  the  public  square  and  comer  him  up,  and  by 
such  deceit,  or  fraud,  and  lying  as  we  can  use,  contrive  to  get  it  away 
from  him  at  half  price,  the  law  will  not  allow  us  to  make  comers  on  the 
market.  If  we  want  to  combine  to  alter  the  effective  value  of  the  whole 
currency  of  exchange  in  the  country,  either  by  adulteration  or  counter- 
feiting, or  by  any  other  means  in  our  power,  the  law  would  not  long  al- 
low us  to  thus  interfere  with  the  whole  practical  value  and  use  of  the 
currency  and  market  values  of  the  country,  to  suit  our  i)er8onal  conve- 
nience, whether  we  should  call  our  processes  a  lock  up,  or  hulling,  or 
hearing  the  market,  or  by  one  name  or  another. 

Suppose  the  farmers  of  this  State  should  petition  the  Legislature  to 
allow  each  one  of  them  to  divide  up  his  farming  business  into  distinct 
departments :  one  of  grain  raising,  another  of  grass  raising,  another  of 
cattle  raising,  another  of  hog  or  horse  raising,  an<l  so  on,  till  all  our  in- 
dividual estates  were  assigned  to  special  limit/Cd  risks  and  departments, 
or  put  virtuallj"  into  so  many  wholly  independient,  fictitious,  but  legal- 
ized stock  companies  or  departments,  from  each  one  of  which  we  could, 
by  law,  withdraw  and  exclude  all  the  risks  and  profits  of  the  other,  and 
from  all  alike  all  our  proper  personal  responsibility  and  character  for 
honor,  honesty,  integrity',  and  general  responsibility  and  skill,  an(f  stand 
bound,  both  in  law  and  honor,  to  pay  debts  for  material,  stock,  improve- 
ment, labor,  etc.,  in  each  department,  only  as  that  one  aloiie  proved  sue- 
eessfulj  and  were  allowed  by  law  to  cheat  all  creditors  wholly  out  of 
their  dues  in  each  unsuccessful  department,  while  we  still  held  on  to  all 
the  profits  of  our  successful  ventures,  would  the  Legislature  grant  our 
request  ?  And  why  not?  We  are  a  little  folk ;  we  are  simply  natural 
men,  and  have  to  take  all  the  natural  risks  and  responsibilities.  Bnt 
every  single  one  of  these  artificial  men  are.  allowed  in  law  this  enor- 
mous unnatural  advantage  over  all  other  men.  And  any  man  who  will 
consent  to  become  or  desire  to  become  an  artificial  man,  in  these  groups 
of  artificial  men,  can  at  pleasure,  exactly  in  this  way,  divide  up  and 
parcel  off  his  whole  estate  into  separate  risks,  withdraw  his  personal  re- 
sponsibilities from  the  whole  of  them  alike,  pocket  the  entire  profits  <rf 
all  the  successful  ventures,  and,  by  law,  bid  his  creditors  to  whistle  for 
their  paj'  in  all  his  unsuccessful  ones,  or  even  in  all  which,  by  his  own 
inisMiaiiagement,  carelessness,  prodigality,  drunkenness,  £raad,  or  arime, 
he  can  make  to  appear  as  unsuccessfid.    Yet  this  is  law  to-day^  all  oyer 
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the  oontinent ;  perhaps,  in  some  oases,  with  some  sort  of  show  of  mak- 
ing these  artificial  men  take  fdlly  their  own  risks  as  we  do,  but  in  most 
cases  without  even  a  pretense  of  it.  And  in  that  way  the  laboring  and 
agricultural  classes,  as  everybody  knows,  are  swindled  out  of  millions 
of  money  every  year,  which  goes  into  the  pockets  of  men  far  richer  than 
themselyes.  But  an  old  lawyer  can  see  no  possible  way  to  stop  it,  be- 
cause it  would  embarrass  business — ^the  business  of  stealing  by  law. 
So  we  will  not  ask  it.  We  only  ask  that  the  same  privilege  may  extend 
to  ourselves.  That  will,  of  course,  greatly  increase  business  of  exactly 
the  same  sort  Let  us  have  the  '4aw8  of  business"  widened,  not  nar- 
rowed. Again,  every  natural  man  is  allowed  to  do  what  he  will  with 
his  own,  provided,  always,  he  neither  intentionally  nor  carelessly  injures 
dtlier  the  public  or  any  other  party.  Here  the  law  holds  us  all  fast, 
and  all  that  we  have  and  control ;  but  this  artificial  man,  if  with  all  his 
advantages  he  grows  large  and  rich  and  powerful,  ^  he  probably  will 
do,  or  at  least  with  all  these  advantages  ought  to  do,  if  he  is  not  either 
a  spendthrift  or  a  fool,  soon  claims  the  right  to  do  what  he  wills  with 
bis  own,  whether  or  no — ^let  it  injure  or  harm  whom  it  may,  even  if  it  be 
a  whole  vast  continent  full  of  men,  women,  children.  And  the  law  al- 
lows him — at  least  it  confesses  that  it  cannot  stop  him.  Very  well, 
then.  Why  not  give  all  the  rest  of  us  the  same  privilege  ?  What  is  a 
law  good  for  that  can  only  catch  flies,  while  it  lets  tigers  run  at  large  9 

And  so  it  goes !  These  are  only  samples.  Were  we  to  follow  this  whole 
sabject  through,  we  should  find  that  the  law  gives  more  grace —  more 
grace  of  pure  villany — to  this  artificial  man,  than  ever  law  or  gospel  gave 
of  heavenly  grace,  to  any  natural  or  spiritual  man  in  Paul's  day.  Suppose 
you  enact  a  general  law  that  all  men  may  divide  up  their  estates,  and 
withdraw  all  personal  responsibility  from  such  parts  of  their  business, 
of  doubtful  risks,  as  they  please ;  that  all  men  may  do  what  they  will 
with  their  own,  whether  theit  doing  so  injures  others  or  not ;  in  short, 
allow  all  men  to  get  all  they  can,  steal  all  they  can,  and  keep  what  they 
have  got  by  law.  I  admit  that  then  we  should  all  be  equal  before  the 
law  in  form,  if  we  choose  to  pitch  in ;  but  would  it  be  justice  ?  Wodld 
such  an  answer  be  satisfactory  to  that  large  class  of  men  who  do  not 
wish  to  cheat  or  steal,  neither  by  law,  nor  without  law ;  and  only  de- 
sire to  find  real  justice  as  well  as  equal  rights  under  the  law.  It  is  no 
excuse  to  say  that  these  corporate  privileges  are  now  by  law  equally 
open  to  all;  no  more  than  it  would  be  to  say  that  other  legalized 
methods  of  fraud  are  open  to  all ;  besides,  it  is  well-known  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  never  can  avail  themselves  of  these  privileges 
if  they  would.  Suppose  we  should  enact  a  law  that  all  men  worth  more 
than  a  million  of  dollars,  might  steal  whatever  they  desired  from  others. 
Such  a  law  would  be  equal — open  to  all  alike ;  all  that  any  one  has  to  do 
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is  simply  to  get  his  million.    But  would  it  be  just  f    If  any  of  us  little 
people  wants  to  build  a  grist-mill  on  his  own  stream  and  land,  with  his 
own  money,  asking  nobody's  help  or  leave,  in  which  we  desire  to  take 
tripple  toll  for  grinding,  simply  because  we  can  get  it ;  or,  if  we  wish  to 
take  our  own  horses  and  carriages  of  any  sort,  and  carry  people  about 
the  city,  at  four  prices,  simply  because  we  can  get  it ;  or  any  number  of 
us  wish  to  combine  and  conspire  to  crush  out  and  ruin  another  man's 
honest  business ;  or,  if  we  wish  to  put  up  a  market-house  or  store,  in 
which  we  will  sell  at  three  prices,  by  false  showings,  short  weights  or 
adulterated  qualtities — ^in  all  such  cases,  and  many  others,  the  law  is 
against  us,  and  sternly  shouting  in  our  ears  ^'  Thou  shalt  not  steal.''    It 
comes  in  to  regulate  our  tolls,  our  fares,  and  all  our  little  peccadillos  in 
trade,  till  at  last  we  all  sit  sorrowfully  down  under  the  conviction  that 
we  poor  devils  whom  God  made  have  really  no  where  on  the  face  of  the 
broad  earth  any  vested  rights  to  steal  by  law ;  and  we  are  obliged  to 
earn  all  our  bread  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow.     But  if  these  big  fellows 
whom  law  has  made  without  souls  wish  to  ^^make  comers"  on  produce,  or 
money  or  goods,  and  plunder  whole  states  or  continents  ii^the  operation ; 
if  they  wish  to  combine  and  conspire  to  arrest  all  natural  competition, 
and  ruin  all  natural  commerce,  blot  out  of  existence  millions  of  hard- 
earned  money  given  to  railroads  and  other  corporations,  only  to  facili- 
tate commerce  and  natural  competition ;  if  they  wish  to  '^  gamble  in 
stocks"  till  Black  Fridays  cover  half  the  globe  or  "  water  railroad  or 
other  stocks,"  till  millions  of  money  is  swept  out  of  othc^  jieople's 
pockets,  into  their  own ;  or  if  they  wish  to  charge  three  prices  for  one 
for  any  service  whatever,  they  can  do  it  with  entire  impunity,  for  they 
have  vested  rights  to  steal  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  according  to 
law ;  and  all  their  stealings  have  become,  of  course,  simple  ^^  business 
transactions,"  done  as  openly  as  any  other  business,  just  as  we  all  should 
soon  learn  to  steal  whatever  we  wanted,  in  the  same  open  business  way, 
if  we  all  only  had  the  same  vested  rights  and  other  facilities  for  steal- 
ing without  disgrace,  and  according  to  law. 

^Tow,  say  anything  to  any  old  granny  of  a-judge,  or  legislator,  or  law- 
yer about  this  whole  matter,  and  he  will  at  once  roll  up  his  eyes  and 
look  wiser  than  forty  fuU-feathered  owls,  and  very  patronizingly  tap 
you  on  the  shoulder  and  tell  you  that  ^^  you  are  getting  into  waters 
quite  too  deep  for  you ;  that  you  do  not  know  the  law."  Now,  just  tell 
the  darned  fool,  as  politely  as  you  can,  that  you  do  know  the  law,  and 
that  is  exactly  what  troubles  you  and  what  you  are  complaining  abont. 
But  these  are  simply  pure  business  transactions,  and  in  a  firee  country  we 
cannot  embarrass  business.  We  know  it,  my  dear  sir ;  we  by  no  meai» 
ask  it.  We  only  wish  business  facilities  enlarged,  not  at  all  diminished,  se 
that  we,  too — all  these  millions  of  little  fellows  whom  God  made— <»& 
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charge  our  own  prices,  paddle  our  own  canoe,  and  steal  a  horse,  or  a 
pig,  as  a  simple  business  transaction,  whenever  either  we  or  our  families 
really  have  need  of  one  j  and  thus  let  us  have  vested  rights,  too,  some- 
what in  principle,  if  not  in  magnitude,  on  a  par  with  our  neighbors. 
For  example,  I  have  contracted  with  my  fellow  to  steal  for  him  one  hundred 
horses.  I  want  to.be  able,  according  to  law,  as  a  simple  business  trans- 
action, to  steal  these  one  hundred  horses,  and  sell  them  to  him  at  iifty 
dollars  per  head  5  I  want  to  be  able  to  have  a  vested  right  to  hire  any 
one  of  my  neighbors,  who  make  it  a  business  to  carry  lanterns,  to  go 
with  me  from  stable  to  stable,  for  a  small  pittance  of  the  profits,  and 
hold  the  light  and  help  reconnoitre  and  lay  plans,*and  then  say  no  more 
about  it,  and  if  interfered  with  by  the  State  courts,  I  wish  to  show  that 
I  am  B^tmg^^under  contract;^  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
prohibits  the  State  courts  firom  interfering  with  contracts ;  and  if  op- 
posing counsel  object  that  a  contract  to  steal  horses  is  not  a  legal  con- 
tract, I  wish  the  court  to  be  compelled  to  hear  to  law  and  reason,  and 
admit  that  my  contract  to  steal  horses  is  every  whit  as  moral  and  legal 
as  any  contract  can  be  which  takes  away  from  me,  against  my  will,  a  strip 
of  my  land  for  raiboad  purposes,  solely  for  /^public  use  and.  public 
good,''  and  then,  by  any  process  whatever,  transfers  it  to  sharpers  for 
their  own  private  use,  so  that  in  the  end  I  am  swindled  out  of  both  all 
private  and  all  public  use  and  benefit  of  my  land  whatever.  We  would 
not  at  all  curtail  vested  rights  or  obligations  of  contract ;  we  want  them 
aQ  enlarged  and  extended  so  as  to  come  down  among  us  little  people,  as 
well  as  among  the  big  people  whom  the  law  makes. 

I  purchase  my  160  acres  of  land  for  good,  solid  gold,  of  "Uncle  Sam." 
He  confirms,  and  ratifies,  and  certifies  to  the  contract,  not  on  paper, 
but,  to  make  the  evidence  as  complete  and  durable  as  possible,  on  the 
best  and  stiffest  of  parchment.  There  it  is ;  name,  seal,  record  and  all ; 
is  not  the  evidence  of  the  contract  perfect  f  Can  its  legality  or  guaran- 
tees, or  its  proofs,  be  questioned  I  Ko  court  in  Christendom  ever  pre- 
tended that  any  power  on  earth  had  any  right  to  deprive  me,  and  my 
heirs  through  all  time,  of  the  full  use  and  benefit  of  one  single  foot  of  that 
land  for  one  single  half  hour,  except  it  be  solely  for  "the  public  use  and 
the  public  good."  By  what  right,  then,  could  any  Legislature  or  court 
of  law  take  any  portion  of  that  land  from  me,  under  pretext  of  public 
good  and  use  for  railroads,  or  other  purposes,  and  transfer  it  inalienably 
to  sharpers,  who  will  make  no  such  use  of  it  whatever,  unless  compelled 
to  do  80  by  law,  while  the  sharpers  plead,  against  all  interference  of  law, 
that  it  is  a  violation  of  contracts.  But  my  contract  to  steal  horses  is  as 
good  as  theirs  for  stealing  land.  By  precisely  the  same  sort  of  a  plea 
my  contract  to  steal  horses  ought  everywhere  to  shelter  me  also,  in 
the  courts  of  the  land.    But  it  is  said  that  on  this  point  the  law  is 
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against  me ;  that  the  decisions  of  the  courts  have  made  a  wise  distmc- 
tion  between  these  two  cases.     I  know  it  is  ^  I  know  they  have; 
and  that  is  the  devil  of  it;  it  is  of  this  precisely  that  I  complain. 
Bight  here  is  where  we  need  our  first-class  funeralR;  and  when  those 
hearses  return  from  the  grave-yard,  we  will  either  blot  out  the  law  and 
all  decisions  under  it,  or  we  will  extend  it  downward  among  the  little 
folks  also,  and  give  them  a  sort  of  fair  chance  to  steal  back  again.   U 
our  present  doctrines  of  the  courts  are  true,  what  hinders  any  smgte 
Legislature,  who  could  be  either  wheedled  or  bribed  or  befooled  to  do 
it,  from  selling  out  every  inch  of  soil  we  have  under  us,  under  pretext 
of  the  public  good,  pocketing  their  share  of  the  plunder  and  leaviBg 
the  purchasers  to  hold  it  in  all  coming  time,  and  use  it  as  they  please, 
under  this  plea  of  the  sacredness  of  contracts,  while  ^we  and  our  fiuni- 
lies  move  out  West  and  begin  again  t  The  right  to  take  one  acre  implies 
the  right  to  take  the  whole,  by  precisely  the  same  process.    What  other 
function  are  most  of  our  lantern-men,  who  profess  to  stand  watch  and 
guard  over  our  public  presses,  .i)erforming  for  us  in  this  matter  to-day, 
beyond  op^iing  their  columns  to  enable  the  rascals  of  various  sorts  to 
throw,  their  light  abro^,   reconnoitre  their  ground  and  decoy  their 
victims  around  them,  all  for  the  sake  of  a  pitiable  fee  for  editorials  or 
puffs,  or  advertisements  or  free  passes,  and  then  close  all  down  in  utter 
darkness  again,  till  another  fee  comes  round.    Who  that  has  read  the 
papers  does  not  know  that  this  is  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  all  the 
great  insurance  swindles.    What  fool,  outside  of  our  courts,  does  not 
know  that  mutual  contracts  defining  unfulfilled  conditions  by  both  par- 
ties, must  be  signed  by  both  parties  alike,  or  it  is  good  for  nothing,  and 
binding  on  neither  party  f    Are  our  railroad  charters  so  signed  by  both 
parties  alike?    They  have,  from  beginning  to  end,  not  even  the  form  or 
the  semblance  of  a  written  contract  between  two  parties  legally  em- 
powered to  contract.    They  are,  in  form,  and  intent,  and  spirit^  a  mere 
conditional  gift ;  a  mere  franchise ;  good  only  as  long  as  the  conditions 
are  truly  and  fully  complied  with ;  and  on  that  point  the  donor,  who 
alone  made  the  gift  or  grant,  and  signed  the  contract,  alone  has  the  right 
to  judge ;  at  least,  and  at  worst,  has  he  not  as  good  a  right  as  the  re- 
ceiver has?    Did  this  one  or  two  or  half  dozeix  men,  when  first  seeking 
their  charters,  appear  before  the  Legislature  to  even  proi)ose  to  make  a 
contract  with  the  State,  in  behalf  of  their  fellows  f    Nay,  verily;  they 
came  there  to  simply  ask  a  privilege,  on  conditions  of  promoting  the 
public  good.    Without  this  primal  plea  and  promise  of  securing  the 
public  good,  the  Legislature  had  no  more  right  to  listen  to  them  for  a 
moment  than  they  have  to  steal  my  horses ;  the  pledge  of  the  pnblic 
good,  therefore,  becomes  vital  to  the  franchise  from  its  first  .incipiency; 
they  came  to  ask,  as  individuals,  that  they  and  their  fellows  mig^bt,  in 
that  privilege,  be  legally  empowered  to  nuxJce  contractSy  to  ^^sue  and  be 
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sued,''  and  till  that  power  was  granted,  till  that  franchise  was  given, 
they  had  no  more  legal  i)ower  to  make  a  contract  with  any  body  on 
earth  than  so  many  horses  or  wheel-barrows  have;  they  well  knew  this ; 
the  legislators  all  knew  it.    How,  then,  could  a  party  make  a  legal  con- 
tract while  still  totally  incapable  in  law  of  doing  it,  either  with  the  Leg- 
islature or  with  any  other  party  on  earth!  and  while  the  very  thing 
tliey  are  seeking  is  the  power  to  make  contracts,  to  ^^sne  and  be  sued  f " 
Ja  it  said  there  is  no  use  in  arguing  the  question,  for  the  courts  have  de- 
cided that  this  thing — ^which  is  not  ev^  in  the  form  of  a  contract,  has 
none  of  the  elements  of  a  contract,  no  appearance  even  of  a  contract, 
and  is  made  with  a  party  which  could  not  possibly  make  a  legal  con- 
tract with  anybody  on  earth — ^is  still  a  contract,  and  that  is  Unc  f  I  know 
it;  and  all  the  worse  for  the  learned  fools  who  have  arbitrated  the  law 
and  the  decisions  of  the  courts.    Here  we  need  again  our  very  best  flrst- 
class  funerals.    Old  Judge  Taney's  decision  was  once  law ;  is  it  nowt 
'K)h,  but  the  law  came  down  from  England.''    Eo  doubt,  but  it  never 
oame  down  from  heaven  or  any  other  place  where  even  any  pretense  of 
troth  or  justice  reigned.    Who  is  so  stupid  as  not  to  know  that  English 
common  law  was  first  made  from  top  to  bottom  to  wring  i)oor  men's 
noses,  and  put  money  into  rich  men's  pockets  ?  The  very  purpose  which 
this  totally  absurd  dictum  of  our  courts  so  admirably  answers  now ;  and 
are  we  to  be  eternally  bound  by  it,  hand  and  foot!    On  very  many 
points  we  have  ourselves  abrogated  this  old  law ;  thrown  it  overboard, 
and  made  it,  I  admit,  as  a  whole,  far  more  tolerable  and  decent,  but  not 
at  this  point    "Of  English  Penal  Statutes  alone,"  says  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, "there  were  enacted  from  the  time  of  Edward  HI,  down  to  1844, 
14,408  separate  statutes,  while  the  'case  law'  filled  over  1,1WK)  volumes, 
and  both  are  rapidly  increasing ;  at  that  time  there  were  two  ex-Chan- 
cellors giving  conflicting  judgments  in  assurance-arbitrations ;  a  conflict 
typical  of  the  whole  system  from  top  to  bottom."    Lord  Cran worth  said, 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  that  "the  judges  were  supposed  to  be  acquainted 
with  all  these  laws,  but  in  fact  no  mind  could  master  them,  and  igno- 
rance had  ceased  to  be  a  disgrace.    So  utterly  incurable  has  this  evil 
of  the  stupidity,  and  injustice,  and  delay,  and  enormous  costs  of  the 
law,  even  in  England,  become,  that  it  is  proposed  in  London  to  throw 
the  whole  thing  overboard,  and  form  a  tribunal  of  commerce  for  volun- 
tarily administering  mutual  justice  as  they  do  in  Paris,  wholly  outside  of 
the  courts  and  the  law."    And  yet  it  is  out  of  this  same  absurd  and 
wholly  unintelligible  jumble  of  Enghsh  law  that  all  our  American  doc- 
trines of  common  law  and  of  court  precedents  have  sprung ;  resting  on 
the  eminently  profound  assumption  that  dead  men's  and  dead  ages' 
opinions  are  invaluable,  but  the  living  men's  of  a  living  age  are  good 
for  nothing.    The  man  who  will  hold  himself  inexorably  bound  by  such 
a  'preposterous  assumption  is  already  dead,  and  the  sooner  .he  is  buried 
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the  better.  The  doctrines  which  protect  and  give  to  ^^eee  bodies  cor- 
porate" this  their  extraordinary  privileges  and  advantages^  sprang  up 
under  an  absolute  despotism,  and  are  fitted  only  tor  a  despotism.  Such 
"bodies  corporate,"  this  whole  "artificial  man,"  this  truly  ^^Heathm 
Chineey^  has  no  element  in  him  nor  about  him  as  much  in  accord  with 
our  real  American  institutions  as  has  that  other  yellow  Heathen 
Chinee  that  comes  to  us  from,  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  Our  common 
schools  and  christian  influences  may  at  last  get  an  American  soul  into 
this  yellow  heathen,  but  how  can  they  stick  a  soul  into  a  mere  body  cor- 
porate— this  soulless  "Heathen  Chinee  f"  How  long,  in  America,  shall 
we  continue  to  bow  down  to  this  old  dead  idol  to  the  utter  destructioQ 
of  all  real  rights  and  justice,  because  some  fool  of  a  judge  fancies  that 
he  understands  the  precedents  of  the  courts,  especially  when  they  are 
all  self-evidently  absurd  f  I  am  by  no  means  either  ad vocatiiig  or  sug- 
gesting mob  lawin  any  of  its  forms;  I  am  only  proving  again  our  great 
need  of  more  first-class  ftinerals. 

Several  of  our  States  are  now  devising  new  schemes  of  legislation, 
never  before  attempted  either  in  England  or  the  world,  to  make  the 
venders  of  ardent  spirits  fully  responsible  to  the  public  for  all  the  evUs 
their  callings  may  produce.  Yet  these  liquor  dealers  use  only  their 
own  property ;  they  are  under  no  implied  chartered  bonds  to  promote 
the  public  good.  They  have  neither  asked  nor  received  from  the  State 
or  the  public  one  centos  worth  of  land  or  property,  or  privileges  of  any 
sort,  on  any  such  pretext  or  ground.  They  simply  use  their  own  as 
they  choose.  Ko  one  even  pretends  that  they  charge  exorbitant  prices 
for  their  goods  or  services ;  or  that  they  form  combinations  to  enforce 
unnatural  prices,  or  to  bring  about  such  a  state  of  things  that  a  man  is 
obliged  to  patronize  them.  On  the  contrary,  every  man  in  the  country 
can,  with  entire  safety  to  himself,  his  family,  his  business  and  lus  credit, 
let  them  wholly  alone  if  he  chooses ;  and  still  the  law  steps  in,  and 
avers  that  their  business  shall  not  endanger  the  public  weal,  and  that 
they  must  take  the  full  risks  of  its  so  resulting. 

But  these  privileged  corporations  first  beg  the  right  of  the  State  to 
exist,  and  to  hold  their  public  privileges  and  franchises  for  the  public 
good.  They  receive  their  gifts  of  lands,  moneys,  stock  and  privileges, 
yea,  even  their  own  existence,  on  this  ground  alone.  They  then  com- 
bine and  conspire  to  bring  about  such  an  actual  condition  of  things 
that  no  man  in  the  land  can  do  without  their  aid,  without  utter  ruin  to 
himself,  his  family,  his  business  and  credit  altogether ;  and  t^en,  for- 
sooth, they  assume  to  charge  whatever  prices  for  such  aid  they  please, 
in  defiance  of  the  State  which  created  them,  and  of  the  public  which 
patronizes  them,  and  even  of  the  whole  power  of  the  Bepublic  itsel£ 
How  do  these  two  things  fit  together  f  Why  should  not  all  artificial 
corporation^  as  well  as  natural  persons  who  are  liquor  dealers,  be  com- 
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polled  to  regard  fhe  pnbUc  good,  and  take  the  Ml  risk  of  their  own 
badness  in  this  fi«e  land,  even  though  no  musty  English  statutes  fur- 
nish us  preeedents  therefor  t 

But  there  is  another,  and,  if  possible,  a  still  worse  evil  connected 
with  our  present  railroad  system.  CoL  Benton  once  objected  to  a  cer- 
tain bill  in  Congress,  because  it  had,  as  he  said,  <^  a  stump  speech  in  its 
belly."  We  have  all  read  of  certain  classes  of  noxious  insects  that  have 
sometimes  each  a  parasite  inside  of  it,  feeding  on  its  vitals ;  and  still  a 
third,  or  a  fourth  inside  of  that,  so  that  who  ever  undertook  to  feed  the 
outside  one,  must  in  fact  feed  the  whole  batch,  till  the  one  has  eaten 
the  other  up.  Ju^t  so  many  of  our  railroads  have  each  a  stump  speech, 
a  parasite,  one  or  two  or  three  ^'  credit  mobiliers,'?  in  the  shape  of  ex- 
press companies,  "blue  line''  and  "red line,''  "fast  line"  and  "slow 
line"  companies,  one  inside  of  the  other,  in  the  maw  of  the  original 
charter,  and  the  public  have  to  support  the  whole  brood  till  one  suc- 
ceeds in  eating  up  the  other.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  all  these 
double  and  treble  contrivances,  these  corporations  within  c(n*porations, 
like  the  "  credit  mobilier  "  in  the  Union  Pacific,  are  usually  got  up  by 
the  officers  aud  managers  of  the  roads,  for  the  double  purpose  of  swin- 
dling the  public  out  of  exorbitant  freights  and  fares  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  swindling  the  stockholders  and  creditors  out  of  aU  proceeds  on 
their  stock,  and  aU  loans  advauced  for  its  benefit  by  some  such  artifice 
as  that  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  the  "  credit  mobilier  "  concern,  but  re- 
cently expoMed.  Thus  the  people  have  to  pay  seversJ  prices  for  all  their 
fieight ;  stockholders  and  creditors  are  swindled  out  of  all  their  pro- 
ceeds and  dues,  and  the  rascally  managers  pocket  money  by  the  mil- 
lion ;  while  still  the  law  can  neither  punish  the  one  nor  relieve  the  other. 
It  would  be  interfering  with  "  business"  and  "  vested  rights." 

But  our  railroad  corporations  are  not,  by  any  means,  the  only  class 
of  artificial  men  who  are  allowed  to  plunder  the  public  under  pretence 
of  law.  There  are  our  insurance  companies.  Gro  into  St.  Louis,  or  any 
great  city  East  or  West,  and  you  will  find  the  most  splendid  marble  and 
iron  palaces  in^the  whole  city  belong  to  insurance  companies.  Ask  any 
insurance  agent  to  state  to  you  truly  how  much  money,  all  told,  his 
company  has  received  in  on  risks,  and  how.  much  it  has  paid  out  on  all 
losses  since  its  incorporation,  and  he  will  either  tell  you  he  does  not 
know,  or  he  will  probably  lie  to  you  5  for  if  he  should  teU  you  the  truth, 
you  would  see  at  once  that  it  would  si)oil  his  business.  Insurance  agents 
and  companito  can  state  and  write  facts  and  arguments  to  any  extent, 
m  aU  places  and  at  aU  times,  but  this  one  single  little  vital  fact  they 
never  state  without  covering  it  up  so  that  no  one  will  see  it  as  it  really 
is.  Still,  it  is  the  only  fact  that  it  is  first  and  most  vital  for  their  pat- 
rons to  know.    I  have  no  more  fftult  to  find  with  the  general  principle 
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of  insurance,  when  needfal  and  jnst  and  proper,  than  I  have  with  onr 
railroads ;  both  alike  are  needful,  and  both  alike,  and  especially*-  both 
together,  may  become  wholly  intolerable.  Needful  and  proper  insu- 
rance is  one  thing,  while  an  universal  monomania  for  insurance,  at  any 
cost,  is  quite  another.  The  reader  of  the  insurance  office  puffs,  com- 
munications, and  editorials,  even  in  some  of  our  religious  and  indus- 
trial papers,  might  well  conclude  that  to  infallably  save  both  soul  and 
body,  the  first  " thing  needful  ^  was  an  insurance  policy  of  some  sort; 
while  temperance,  industry,  frugality  and  faith  in  God  were  only  among 
the  non-essential  incidents,  convenient  indeed,  but  not  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  blessed  man  who  has  a  policy  in  his  pocket. 

According  to  the  advertisement  of  the  New  York  Mutual  Life  Insu- 
rance Company,  published  in  the  Ufation  of  Dec.  12, 1872,  a  young  mau 
of  35  years  of  age  had  always  paid  into  that  office  $26  28  per  annum 
on  a  risk  of  $1000,  while  the  actual  cost  of  the  risk  alone  was  only  $8  52; 
thus  every  young  man,  by  their  own  showing,  paid  the  company  more 
than  three  times  the  actual  hazard  of  his  own  risk  of  life,  or  200  per 
cent,  more  than  cost.  With  stUl  younger  men  the  case  would  be  far 
worse. 

In  the  Nation  of  February  6,  the  same  company  gives  its  gross  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  1871  for  premiums  and  policy  fees,  $14,386,863  81. 
Its  claims  paid  out  by  death  were  $2,253,667  73,  that  is,  its  receipts  are 
nearly  seven  times  the  amount  paid  out  on  death  claims.  600  i)er  cent, 
more  than  the  actual  cost  of  a  thing  is  more  than  we  can  make  at  farm- 
ing, even  if  the  railroads  carried  our  produce  for  nothing ;  but  then  we 
are  not  artificial  men.  If  any  one  of  us  should  build  a  grist-mill  with 
our  own  money,  on  our  own  land,  the  law  would  not  allow  us  to  take 
600  per  cent.  toll.  Grod  never  made  any  man  that  could  cut  up  such 
shines,  by  law ;  it  takes  the  Legislature  to  do  that ;  and  yet  tMs  is  oon- 
cededly  one  of  the  very  best  life  insurance  companies  in  the  country.  I 
have  not  the  documents  at  hand  to  show  the  rates  of  charges  in  fire  in- 
surance companies,  but  I  recollect  being  urgently  importuned  to  go  into 
one  once,  which  proved  a  mere  fizzle,  and  in  which  the  profits  wero 
claimed  to  be  in  the  end  some  hundred  per  cent.  K  any  farmer  will  go 
round  through  his  own  neighborhood,  and  add  up  all  that  has  been  paid 
out  for  insurance,  he  will  usually  find  that  it  amounts  to  some  hundred 
times  all  that  has  ever  come  back  to  his  neighbors ;  for  isolated  farm 
risks,  with  care,  are  almost  nothing ;  and  by  insurii^,  the  farmer  osa* 
ally  only  helps  fill  up  the  great  gulps  made  by  fire  in  oui^  great  cities, 
where  indeed  there  is  some  sense  in  insuring,  especially  if  you  can  get 
the  farmers  of  the  country  to  bear  a  heavy  share  of  the  actual  risks. 

Time  and  space  forbid  the  attempt  to  trace  out  the  doings  of  this  a^ 
tificial  man,  in  all  banking  and  moneyed  corporations,  in  manufactures, 
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protection,  tarlffis,  taxes,  etc    Suffice  it  to  say^  he  is^everywhere,  and 
in  all  places  alike,  this  same  ^'Heathen  Chinee." 

I  have  only  glanced  at  two  of  the  great  classes  of  artificial  men, 
whose  annual  operations  sweep  the  money  from  all  our  farms  and  prai- 
ries, and  roll  it  down,  and  pile  it  up  in  our  great  cities,  as  inevitable  as 
the  waters  of  the  lands  flow  toward  the  ocean,  there  to  lay,  and  ferment, 
and  rot,  for  a  while,  and  breed  all  sorts  of  extravagance,  and  social  and 
moral  corruption ;  to  furnish  the  basis  and  the  means  of  making  ^^cor- 
ners  on  the  market,"  ^^stock  gambling,"  stupendous  ^'railroad  combina- 
tions," and  "railroad  swindles,"  "black  Fridays,"  and  "periodical  lock- 
ups," "bulling  and  bearing"  the  stock  market  add  the  specie  market, 
engendering  all  sorts  of  financial  alarm,  and  bankruptcy,  and  disaster 
in  all  sorts  of  regular  business  all  over  the  continent,  ^^uying  up  legis- 
latures" and  "senators"  in  the  States,  and  at  the  capitol  itself,  for  still 
more  preposterous  schemes ;  and  when  it  still  accumulates  there  so  that 
neither  God,  man  nor  the  devil  can  make  any  further  use  of  it,  it  is,  by 
the  same  inevitable  law  of  nature,  sent  back  into  the  country  again,  not 
in  the  shape  of  gentle  rains  and  shdh^ers  to  enrich  our  farms,  but  to 
shingle  them  over  with  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  mortgages;  so  that,  if  the 
rains  of  heaven  do  fall,  they  will  do  us  no  good  nor  our  children,  for 
we  are  sold  out.  This  devastation  of  mortgages  has  already  overrun 
most  of  the  older  States  nearer  to  the  moneyed  centres ;  and  they  have 
moved  out  West,  while  their  homesteads  went  under  the  hammer  for  a 
song,  to  the  more  hardy  andprudent  incoming  Irish  and  Germans,  and 
judging  from  the  clouds  of  mortgages  beginning  to  overhang  our  western 
sky,  I  think  we  had  better  be  picking  up  our  traps  and  preparing  to 
move  too ;  or  shall  we  first  look  a  little,  and  compel  our  courts  and 
legislators  to  look  a  little,  into  the  ways  and  all  doings  of  this  artificial 
man,  this  "  Heathen  Chinee,"  "with  his  ways  that  are  dark,  and  tricks 
that  are  vain."  But  still,  according  to  law,  I  know  nothing  can  be  done. 
There  stands  the  law,  fixed,  square  against  you  at  every  turn ;  thire  are 
the  laws  of  trade  too,  and  of  competition.  I  really  hope  that  you  are 
not  so  much  of  a  barbarian  as  to  wish  to  overthrow  all  these.  Then, 
there  is  "business,"  man ;  would  you  interfere  with  "the  laws  of  busi- 
ness f"  Why  can  you  not  be  made  to  see  that  so  long  as  this  artificial 
man  is  allowed  by  law  to  take  out  his  jack-knife  and  skin  you  all  over, 
from  head  to  foot,  as  a  simple  business  transaction,  while  you  are  not 
allowed  to  skin  any  one  else  in  turn,  the  laws  of  trade,  and  laws  of 
competition,  and  the  laws  of  business,  are  wholly  against  you,  and  you 
have  no  possible  remedy  but  to  grin  and  bear  it,  or  petition  for  the 
equal  right  to  use  your  jack-knife  in  turn,  and  fight  it  out  on  that  line, 
or  see  to  it  that  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  this  artificial  man  are 
at  all  points  restricted  by  law,  as  thoroughly  and  unscrupulously  as 
your  own  are. 
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There  is  no  real  glut  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  to-day,  of  the  great 
staples  of  life ;  there  never  was  one,  and  there  never  will  be  one.    U 
this  artifieial  man  conld  be  compelled  to  behave  himself  as  other  mm 
are,  in  all  the  phases  and  nnder  all  the  subterfuges  with  which  he  meets 
us  in  exchange,  all  our  products  would  find  plenty  of  hungry  mouths  to 
consume  them,  at  prices  tolerable  to  them  and  renumerative  to  us ;  for, 
as  prices  fall,  the  circle  of  consumers  greatly  enlarges,  and  in  dose 
times  even  20  per  cent,  piled  on  to  cost,  by  artificial  means,  is  in  itself 
enough  to  throw  nearly  one-half  of  our  consumers  out  of  the  market. 
Then  again  so  long  as  these  artificial  men,  these  privileged  and  protected 
classes,  are  allowed  to  make  enormous  profits,  they  can  pay  high  wages 
for  all  sorts  of  business  they  have  to  do ;  thus  they  bid  up  the  pnoes  of 
labor,  and  set  the  whole  country  swarming  with  agents  and  middle 
men,  to  gather  in  and  protect  and  enlarge  the  circle  of  their  business. 
Allow  by  law,  and  by  protection,  railroads  and  manu&cturers  to  make 
enormous  profits,  and  the  whole  capital  and  labor  of  the  country  will 
rush  off  from  the  farms  and  toward  the  railroads  and  manufiftctories. 
Wages  on  farms  and  interest  oh  money  will  go  above  their  natural 
level,  and  their  costly  products  in  transit  will  be  fleeced  of  all  possible 
profit  by  the  various  wiles  and  extortions  of  this  artificial  man,  wholly 
uncontrollable  by  any  just  law  that  God  or  man  ever  yet  made.    Shall 
we  make  one  for  him  ?    fTo,  the  time  has  not  yet  come ;  we  are  not  yet 
ready ;  we  must  have  those  funerals  first }  we  are  not  near  the  bottom 
of  the  difficulty  yet.    K  we  ever  get  there  we  shall  find  that  our  lawyers 
and  law  makers  are,  themselves,  artificial  men,  and  of  course  in  cloee 
sympathy  with  all  of  their  class,  especially  with  all  who  can  proffer  the 
biggesc  fees  and  the  most  pay.    For  example,  the  law  compells  you  and 
me  to  go  into  court  either  as  juryman  or  witness,  and  leave  your  busi- 
ness and  family,  and  hang  around  it  through  the  whole  term,  for  one  or 
two  d5llars  per  day,  whether  you  are  willing  or  not ;  or  it  arrests  you 
and  forces  you  into  court,  wholly  without  pay,  and  compels  you  to  em- 
ploy and  pay  your  counsel,  on  a  suit  that  proves  wholly  unfounded  and 
unjust,  and  you  are  obliged,  in  self-defense,  not  only  to  lose  your/)wn 
time  and  trouble,  but  to  pay  your  lawyer  all  the  money  he  pleases  to 
screw  out  of  you ;  it  may  be  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  dollars  for  one 
or  two  hours  work  in  court,  and  a  few  hours  of  preparation.    This  is 
custom.    Is  it  right  t    I  deny  it.    So  far  as  any  man  is  compelled  to 
come  into  court  to  seek  justice,  all  the  services  of  those  essential  then 
and  tliere  to  administer,  or  evolve  that  justice,  ought  to  be  as  much 
fixed  by  law  as  the  salary  of  the  judge,  or  the  fee  of  the  witness  or  the 
juryman.    The  court  is  no  more  an  open  market  where  men  voluntarily 
purchase  things  on  sale,  than  hell  is  such  an  open  market.    True,  I 
have  a  right  to  buy  a  horse  or  a  farm,  or  lure  a  man,  or  sell  my  own 
services  in  the  ox>en  market,  for  whatever  I  can  get,  or  give,  be  it  more 
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or  less.    Bnt  if  the  law  compells  me  on  a  certain  day,  and  at  a  certain 
time  and  place,  to  appear  and  bny  a  horse  or  a  farm,  or  hire  a  man,  or 
sell  my  own  services,  if  wanted  by  another  in  like  straits,  it  is  no  longer 
an  open  mai*ket,  and  the  law  should  thoroughly  protect  me  through  the 
whole  process,  so  far  as  that  court  is  concerned.    Do  you  say  this  is  not 
law  f    My  dear  sir,  I  am  flilly  aware  of  it,  and  the  more  shame  to  the  law . 
Again,  if  I  walk  up  to  a  fellow  like  a  man,  and  take  my  own  risks,  and 
Uireaten  to  knock  him  down,  and  thus  compel  him  to  surrender  his  purse, 
Ihave  committed  one  crime — I  have  robbed  him,  and  the  law  ^ill  send 
me  to  prison^  but  if  I  approach  him  on  the  sly,  and  get  him  to  tnist 
me  with  his  purse,  by  lying  to  him,  and  then  rob  him  of  it,  I  have  com- 
mitted two  crimes  in  one :  those  of  a  sneak  and  a  liar,  and  of  a  robber ; 
but  in  the  eye  of  the  law  I  am  guilty  of  only  a  brea<;h  of  trust,  and  the 
doable  crime  is  far  less  than  the  single  one.    Now,  if  I  will  run  for 
Legislatuxe,  or  any  public  trust  or  corporation,  and  get  hold  of  money 
or  interests,  which  I  have  promised  and  sworn  to  protect,  and  thus  com- 
mit the  crimes  of  a  liar,  a  purjurer,  and  a  thief,  all  in  one,  1  am  gen- 
erally considered  a  smart  fellow,  and  in  pra<5tical  law  have  committed 
really  no  crime  at  all.    So  the  law,  in  spirit,  everywhere  eases  off  its 
burdens  and  its  penalties  as  it  rises  upward,  from  tlie  mere  natural  man, 
through  the  man  of  artifice,  to  the  purely  "artificial  man,''  and  he  is 
bound  by  no  law,  no  soul,  no  anything  at  all,  on  the  same  level  with 
the  mere  natural  man.    All  this  comes  of  habits  inherited  from  times 
in  Europe,  when  artificial  men,  mere  kings,  lords  and  squires,  were 
alone  protected  in  their  rights,  and  the  rude  ignorant  people  used  only 
for  food  for  jails,  gibbets  and  gun-powder ;  the  old  birth  place  of  our 
common  law.    As  things  now  are,  no  sensible  man  will  approach  the 
courts  of  law  as  long  as  he  can  possibly  avoid  it.    He  is  sure  to  be 
skinned  in  one  way  or  another,  and  if  he  gets  justice,  it  will  generally 
cost  him  ten  times  more  than  it  is  worth  to  him.    About  the  only  way 
he  can  go  through  our  courts  with  entire  safety,  is  to  kill  some  man  out- 
right,  and  go  in  on  a  plea  of  moral  insanity.    Then  he  will  get  clear  of 
everything  but  the  plucking  of  his  lawyers;  and  if  entirely  innocent, 
he  would  have  to  stand  that  anyhow.    But  infinite  mouthfuls  of  wind 
must  still  be  blown  off  in  praise  of  the  law,  and  people  made  to  believe 
that  the  whole  safety  of  society  rests  on  it  alone,  instead  of  that  moral 
and  religious  sense  of  obligation,  and  duty,  and  fear  of  just  public 
opinion,  which  is  ever  more  potent  than  any  possible  law,  and  without 
which  no  law  is  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on.    But  time  and  space 
would  fail  me  to  follow  this  artificial  man,  and  trace  out  all  his  devious 
ways  and  the  legal  infamies  through  which  he  is  allowed,  by  law,  to 
plunder  people  who  are  forever  bothered  and  hindered  by  having  souls  in 
their  bodies,  and  no  sort  of  legal  rights  to  steal  anywhere  or  in  any 

way.    The  first  thing  we  all  need  to  do,  is  to  abate  some  of  our  stupid 
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reveresce  for  law  as  it  is,  and  begin  really  to  inquire  after  the  law  as  it 
ought  to  be.  Says  a  distinguished  recent  writer,  "the  quackeries 
of  the  platform,  the  bar,  the  State  house  and  the  pulpit,  the  gigantic 
swindles  of  speculators,  the  frauds  of  petty  trades,  the  omnipresent 
overreachings  and  deceptions,  by  which  the  people  are  victimized 
in  the  intercourse  of  life,  are  but  the  legitimate  consequence  of  our 
gross  and  wide-spread  ignorance  of  human  nature  and  it6  real  laws;" 
to  which  I  would  add,  that  when  we  have  learned  to  unravel  aU 
the  legalized  tricks  of  this  "Heathen  Chinee,"  this  "artificial  man,"  we 
shall  know  enough  about  human  nature  as  a  whole,  to  protect  ourselves 
iigainst  all  its  worst  modes,  both  of  theft  and  of  fraud ;  and  we  shall 
give  to  him  the  same  rights,  and  hold  him  everywhere,  and  at  all  points, 
to  the  same  responsibilities,  that  we  do  all  natural  persons,  no  more  and 
no  less. 

Posterity  will  recognize  our  inherited  formal  laws  and  formal  theolo- 
gies as  among  the  greatest  infamies  of  this  century,  and  wonder  alike 
at  the  great  mouthsful  of  wind  we  could  so  incessantly  blow  off  in  their 
praise,  and  at  that  Divine  grac^  and  patience,  that  individual  sense  of 
Christian  truth  and  right  that  could  carry  us  safely  through  theuL 

In  beheading  that  peculiar  artificial  man  called  "  the  slave-holder," 
we  have  righted  already  a  whole  world  fuU  of  wrongs.  But  there  are 
lots  more  of  them  of  the  same  kind  to  be  brought  to  the  block  before 
many  years  roll  away. 

We  talk  as  wise  as  setting  owls  of  the  laws  of  morals,  of  nature,  and 
of  finance,  and  trade,  etc.,  but  the  real  laws  of  morals  and  of  nature 
have  in  fact  about  as  much  to  do  with  our  inherited  dogmas  of  court 
and  church,  of  finance  and  trade,  as  they  have  with  our  cotton-picking 
mills  and  spinning  jenneys,  our  six  shooters  and  colunibiads.  They 
furnish  the  naked  power  which  we  direct,  control,  and  use,  either  for 
life  or  death,  as  we  choose.  The  people  never  yet  existed  where  the 
pure  natural  laws  of  right  and  justice  as  a  whole,  stood  any  sort  of 
chance  in  the  forum  of  their  courts  and  stA>tute  books.  This  "  Hea- 
then Chinee,"  this  privileged  man,  incessantly  hobs  it  uiK>n  us  every- 
where, in  one  shape  or  another,  to  totally  upset  all  natui*al  order,  and 
knock  all  real  justice  into  "  pi."  It  may  well  be  doubted,  all  mere  gas 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  whether  the  people  who  do  the  red 
,  honest  work  of  the  continent,  really  get  back  enough  of  their  honest 
dues  into  their  own  pockets,  and  of  a  just  protection  of  law,  to  pay  the 
interest  of  the  money  expended  on  our  court  houses  and  State  and  Na- 
tional capitals,  to  say  nothing  of  our  yearly  taxes  and  enormous  costs 
of  law  suits.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  people  have  been  robbed 
and  plundered  of  more  money  within  twenty-five  years,  through  the 
ignorance,  negligence  and  depravity,  of  those  who  have  pretended  to 
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administer  the  law  over  them,  than  all  the  single-handed  knaves  and 
sconndrels  of  all  sorts  have  taken  from  them  since  the  continent  was 
first  settled !  Yea,  many  thousand  times  more ;  all  done  in  due  process 
of  law. 

Take  JTew  York  City  as  one  example,  "Credit  Mobilier,''  for  another, 
and  yon  cannot  go  amiss  of  hundreds  of  others !  Take  one  close  by 
ns,  I  can  remember  when,  in  very  early  times,  the  county  known  as 
Macoupin,  in  some  of  its  wild  retreats,  was  a  notorious  nest  of  horse- 
thieves  ;  the  people  at  last  cleaned  them  out ;  but,  if  all  the  horse- 
thieves  of  the  whole  State  had  gathered  into  Macoupin  county  and  the 
people  had  been  left  to  struggle  with  them  to  this  day,  without  either 
formal  courts  or  formal  laws  of  any  sort,  they  would  not  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  history  have  plundered  the  county  to  one-half  the  ex- 
tent that  the  infinitely  worse  and  meaner  scoundrels  who  built  their 
court  house  did,  all  under  the  form  of  law,  law,  law. 

When  we  get  tired  of  blowing  off  mere  gas,  and  begiu  to  hold  our 
breath  and  look  at  a  few  real  facts  in  the  case,  we  shall  at  least  begin 
to  be  saved,  and  if  we  anywhere  begin  to  analyze  to  the  bottom,  to  stir 
the  many  bunches  of  harmless  meal  that  lie  thick  all  around  us,  the 
first  live  thing  that  will  everywhere  pop  up  before  us,  is  this  ''Heathen 
Chinee,"  this  artificial,  this  privileged  man,  in  some  one  of  his  protean 
forms ;  and  usually  he  will  be  found  very  rich,  while  we  are  very  poor 
and  growing  beautifuUy  poorer  every  day. 

But  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  itf  was  Boss  Tweed's  first  in- 
quiry, when  they  poked  him  up  out  of  the  meal.  And  I,  for  one,  wish 
they  had  taken  him  and  made  him  answer  his  own  question,  or  hung 
him  to  a  lamp-post,  but  that  might  not  have  been  agreeable  to  him;  for 
I  notice  such  fellows  always  have  a  terrible  horror  of  lynch  law ;  they 
fear  that  there  may  be  some  spice  of  real  justice  in  it  after  all ;  and  in 
tact  it  is,  therefore,  like  thunder-storms  and  tornadoes,  good  in  its  place ; 
but  not  convenient,  as  the  regular  order  of  business.  There  are  some 
things  that  can  be  done: 

1.  The  people  can  organize  into  clubs  and  associations^  without  respect 
to  creed  or  party,  and  in  manifold  ways  dispense,  at  least,  with  the  run- 
ners and  agents  of  these  various  privileged  men,  if  not  with  the  men 
themselves,  and  thus  economize  costs  of  sale  and  purchase.  They  can 
look  at  their  real  condition  and  interests,  and  talk  them  over,  and  at 
least  agree  not  to  be  longer  befooled  by  mere  gassy  politicians  from 
either  party.  They  can  choose  men  of  their  own  class  and  interests  to 
revise  their  laws,  instead  of  professional  lawyers,  and  men  of  the  other 
classes,  whose  entire  interests  and  habits  of  thought  and  belief  are,  at 
many  points,  directly  against  them ;  they  can  throw  a  larger  number  of 
their  sons  and  daughters  into  our  industrial  imiversities  and  other 
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schools,  to  enable  them  to  stady  and  understand  these  all-imi)ortant 
subjects  and  become  prepared  to  represent  and  defend  their  real  inte- 
rests in  all  the  walks  of  human  life  and  society. 

2.  A  definite  number  of  farmers  and  artisans,  and  merchants  or 
dealers,  can  associate  together  for  the  express  purpose  of  avoiding  the 
courts  altogether,  by  entering  into  a  mutual  contract  to  refer  all  diffi- 
culties that  may  arise  between  them,  of  whatever  sort,  to  the  men 
elected  from  their  own  number  by  the  parties,  and  abide  by  the  result, 
and  if  any  party  did  not  so  abide,  then  sue  him  on  the  contract  and 
enforce  it.  Make  the  association  large  enough  to  embrace  most  of  the 
men  who  have  dealings  together  in  a  given  town  or  district,  and  avoid 
the  courts  a«  much  as  possible,  and  take  them  only  as  you  do  the  small- 
I>pz,  when  you  must.  Agreements  to  leave  out,' even  without  such  asso- 
ciations, ought  to  settle  most  difficulties. 

^  3.  Ten,  twenty,  or  more  men  could  come  into  a  written  agreement  to 
relieve  one  another  in  case  of  fires,  on  definite  terms,  at  one-hundredth 
part  of  the  cost  they  now  usually  pay,  and  with  a  vastly  greater  cer- 
tainty of  security  than  they  can  now  get  from  most  of  these  cut-throat 
insurance  offices ;  many  of  which  are  got  up  and  chartered  under  big 
names,  simply  and  solely  to  facilitate  this  ^'  Heathen  Chinee,"  and  his 
agents  and  runners,  in  their  schemes  of  public  plunder. 

As  things  now  are,  this  "  Heathen  Chinee,''  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
makes  nearly  all  our  laws,  fixes  all  our  tariff  and  taxes,  and  controls  all 
our  commerce.    He  can,  by  an  easy  combination,  anywhere  pay  $20,000 
or  $30,000  or  $100^0  to  elect  any  Senator  or  Representative.    He  can 
"  do  vast  good  ^  with  all  sorts  of  "  Credit  Mobilier  "  stock.  He  can  pass 
word  to  his  thousands  of  employees,  mercenaries  and  defendants  to 
vote  for  this  man  or  that.    He  can,  in  fact,  bribe  all  the  principal  attor^ 
neys  to  silence  in  any  town  or  city  where  he  is  likely  to  have  a  suit  in 
court,  by  paying  them  what  is  called  "  a  retainer."    In  court  and  in  Con- 
gress he  can  get  his  own  men  in  place  where  he  want^  them,  and  tcet  oars 
out  of  place  and  out  of  the  way ;  and  dead  abstractions,  called  laws,  are 
not  likely  to  run  afoot  and  alone,  either  in  court  or  in  congress,  without 
some  one  to  uphold  and  guide  them.    The  paper  rescript  is  mighty  nice 
— ^most  admirable — but  -the  devil  is  in  the  practical  outcome  of  it    He 
alone  can  sec  clearly  through  all  the  fogs  of  "  tariflfs,"  of  "  taxes,"  of 
"  commerce,"  of  the  "laws  of  business  and  of  trade,"  because  he  alone 
barkens  solely  to  the  "  voice  of  the  prophets,"  which  to  economize  iiik 
and  letters,  he  always  spell  p-r-o-f-i-t-s — smart  fellow,  this  '*  Heathen 
Chinee" — and  it  will  cost  us  more  to  release  his  grip  from  the  throat  of 
the  public  than  it  did  to  unclasp  that  of  his  first  cousins — the  old  slave- 
holders ;  not  in  blood  perhaps,  for  here  we  are  called  to  suffocate  in  the 
vaults  of  the   "Credit  Mobilier,"  and  "Kansas  Senator ".stercoraries, 
rather  than  to  fight  and  swim  in  Chickahominy  blood. 
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We  ought  to  have  an  amendment  to  all  our  constitations  and  laws, 
requiring  every  man  who  takes  part  under  them  to  make  oath,  on  enter- 
ing ofSlce,  that  he  has  no  sort  of  partnership  with  nor  interest  in  this 
"  Heathen  Chinee"  in  any  shape  or  form,  either  direct  or  indirect ;  that 
he  has  received  no  sort  of  favors  from  him,  and  that  he  will  have  and 
receive  none  whatever  so  long  as  he  remains  in  office,  nor  thereafter,  for 
any  special  interest  he  may  advocate  or  vote  for.  We  ought  also  im- ' 
mediately  to  provide,  by  law,  that  all  charters,  special  privileg,es,  fran- 
chises and  contracts  of  Whatsoever  sort,  shall  in  all  time  in  future  be 
forfeited  to  the  State,  whenever  or  wherever  it  can  be  proved  that  even 
any  attempt,  or  any  form  of  either  corruption  or  fraud,  either  direct  or 
indirect,  was  resorted  to  by  any  one  of  the  agents  employed  in  securing 
them,  or  in  their  public  management  thereafter,  with  such  other  penal- 
ties of  fine  or  imprisonment  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  But  we  shall 
get  DO  such  amendments.  It  would  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the 
people,  and  the  people  at  present  are,  for  the  most  part,  tlds  ^^  Heathen 
Chinee."  "  He  is  France."  It  would  interfere  also  with  the  laws  of  busi- 
ness and  freedom  of  trade,  and  this  "  Heathen  Chinee  "  is  at  present  about 
the  only  business  man  and  trader  we  have  that  is  any  account  in  legis- 
lation. What  rights  have  those  men  who  have  got  #soul  in  their  bodies, 
compared  with  those  "  bodies  corporate,"  who  have  got  none  f  The  idea 
is  wholly  preposterous ;  to  give  them  anywhere  near  equal  rights  in  fact, 
would  revolutionize  the  whole  republic,  common  law,  common  fools  and 
all,  and  bring  all  things  back  to  the  wholly  uninteresting  dead-level  of 
common  sense  and  common  justic^e.  But  if  I  have  said  enough  about  this 
"law-made  man,"  this  "artificial  man,"  this  "privileged  man,"  this  little 
"  Heathen  Chinee,"  to  arouse  your  suspicions  and  induce  you  to  look 
after  him  a  little,  I  have  accomplished  my  object ;  only,  remember,  that 
I  do  not  complain  of  his  privileges,  because  they  are  not  equally  open  to 
all  who  are  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  them,  bnt  because  they  are 
not  fit  to  be  granted  to  any  men,  and  ought  not  to  be.  We  ask  for  no 
new  privileges,  for  no  more  mere  laws,  common  or  uncommon.  Heaven 
knows  we  have  had  enough  of  that  already,  unless  it  is  better  j  but  we 
uk  for  justice — ^for  equal  rights  before  the  law,  where  we  now  stand  as 
individual  men,  without  the  necessity  of  going  into  a  corporation  of  any 
scrrt  to  get  them,  and  we  intend  to  have  it ;  it  may  cost  time  and  labor, 
it  may  even  cost  blood,  but  come  it  will,  sooner  6r  later,  either  by  fair 
means  or  foul. 

An  aristocracy  of  blood  and  lineage  is  bad,  but  an  aristocracy  of  mere 
corporate  wealth  is  infinitely  worse.  It  has  aU  its  vices  without  a  siogle 
one  of  its  refinements  or  redeeming  virtues ;  it  has  ever  been  so,  and 
ever  proved  so,  and  ever  wilL  "  The  privileged  Spaniards,"  in  South 
America,  are  well  known,  but  if  ever  the  true  history  of  India  should 
be  written,  it  will  be  known  and  felt  that  the  rule  of  the  ^'JEJnglish  East 
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India  Company,^  over  that  most  unhappy  country,  was  more  disastroiUi 
m<?re  absolutely  devilish  than  they  had  ever  before  experienced  at  either 
Heathen  or  Mohammedan  hands,  an4  aU  onder  law — English  constitn- 
tional  law. 

I  yexy  well  know  how  fashionable  it  is  to  say  in  all  onr  literatures, 
and  even  in  our  hymns  and  prayers,  that  these  and  other  Heathen  races 
are  exterminated  by  coming  into  contact  with  Christian  civilization. 
But  I  know  equally  well,  that  the  thing  which  really  exterminates  them 
is  not  Christian  civilization,  but  corporate  hell-fire  and  damnation ;  this 
same  little  ^^  Heathen  Chinee,"  in  one  form  or  another ;  and  it  is  jnst  a« 
competent  to  exterminate  or  to  enslave  us  in  the  end,  as  it  has  beai 
those  who  have  gone  before  us,  or  who  lie  prostrate  all  around  as. 
Shall  we  lie  down  under  it  f    <<  Kot  much,  I  think." 
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FISH  CULTUEB. 


Bt  N.  E.  BALLOTT,  Sahdwich,  III. 


AH  great  enterprises,  whether  of  local  or  national  importance,  strug- 
gling for  success  and  public  recognition,  must  depend  in  a  large  measure 
DpoQ  their  merits ;  and  the  practicability  of  such  enterprises  must  be 
80  well  established,  by  every  possible  precedent,  as  to  become  a  convic- 
tion. But,  fortunately,  fish  culture  is  not  an  embryo  project,  for  it  has 
been  in  successful  operation  for  ages.  The  artificial  propagation  of  food 
fishes  is  now  assuming  national  importance  over  the  entire  world,  among 
enlightened  nations.  If  we  should  admit  that  fish  culture  may.  never 
become  one  of  the  great  industries  of  the  nation,  we  have  abundant 
proof  that  the  fisheries  of  every  State  of  the  Union  may  be  made  so  pro- 
ductive and  fruitful  as  to  cheapen  the  food  of  our  toiling  millions.  If, 
as  science  asserts,  '^a  fish  diet  is  a  fortifier  of  the  brain,"  who  needs  it 
more  than  the  dashing,  rushing,  and  irrepressible  American  f 

ANTIQUITY  OF  FISH  CULTURE. 

The  Chinese  have  practiced  "fish  hatching"  for  centuries,  and  fish 
are  consequently  so  cheap  among  the  Celestials  that  a  penny  will  secure 
sufficient  for  a  breakfast  for  a  small  family.  The  Chinaman  has  an  in- 
genious method  of  hatching  the  collected  ova  of  fish.  When  the  spawn- 
ing season  arrives,  operators  empty  hen's  eggs,  by  sucking  the  natural 
contents  through  small  openings,  and  substituting  the  ova  of  fish.  The 
eggs,  thus  re-embryoed  with  germs  of  new  beings,  are  placed  a  few  days 
under  hens,  then,  removing  the  ova  carefully,  they  are  placed  in  water 
warmed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  when  the  ova  soon  burst,  and  the  young 
fry  are  shortly  able  to  be  removed  to  artificial  ponds  or  sluices  intended 
for  rearing  them. 

The  Romans  were  adepts  at  fish  culture.  Sergius  Orata  is  reported 
by  historians  as  the  originator  of  artificial  oyster  beds — grew  them  by 
millions  in  the  great  reservoirs  of  Baiae,  on  the  Lucrine  sea,  where  he 
constructed  a  splendid  palace,  in  which  were  served  his  celebmted  oys- 
ter suppers.    Lucullus  is  said  to  have  been  a  fiajnous  fifih  fEtrmer  ^  nour- 
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isbed  and  cherished  his  pet  breeds  of  fish,  as  cattle  and  horse  breeders 
obtaiu  particular  strains  of  blood. 

PROaEESS  OF  FISH  cC^LTUBE  IN  EtTROPE. 

Nearly  aU  of  the  European  States  long  ago,  through  government  patr 
ronage,  became  proficients  in  "fish  farming,"  and  are  now  enjoying 
abundant  finitfulness  of  fisheries,  stocked  by  means  of  artificial  propa- 
gation. They  have  acclimated  the  Salmonidse  to  bodies  of  water  where 
they  never  existed,  with  great  success.  France  has  a  national  propa- 
ting  establishment  at  Archachon,  in  the  Department  of  the  Gironde, 
from  which  the  depleted  rivers  of  the  kingdom  have  been  supplied  with 
small  fry,  and  they  now  produce  cheapened  food  for  her  densely  crowded 
population.  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  maintain  valuable  fisher- 
ies, by  means  of  establishments  under  government  control,  the  rentals 
of  which  have  doubled,  while  the  yield  of  fish  has  proportionately  in- 
creased. Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia,  seeing  the  success  of  their 
neighbors,  inaugurated  national  hatching  establishments,  with  the  same 
profitable  results,  thus  giving  their  people  food  at  once  healthful  and 
cheapened.  In  all  of  those  Eiiropean  States,  as  a  matter  of  prime  ne- 
cessity, protection  is  accorded  to  all  kinds  of  fish  during  the  spawning 
season — none  are  allowed  to  be  taken  except  for  the  purpose  of  breeding. 
Prom  the  celebrated  "Piscacultural  Laboratory,"  at  Hunigue,  on  the 
Rhine,  supported  by  the  gevernment  of  France,  millions  of  ova  of  the 
Danube  Salmon  (Omhre  chevalier  J  ^  and  other  valuable  kinds,  are  anmi- 
ally  distributed  for  hatching,  to  supply  the  chief  rivers  of  the  coimtry. 
This  industry,  in  nearly  ail  the  countries  of  Europe,  ha«  assumed  colos- 
sal proportions,  for  their  populations  could  scarcely  subsist,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fruitfulness  of  their  excellent  and  well-managed  fisheries, 
which  have  become  thus  productive  by  the  modern  method  of  supplying 
the  yearly  depletion,  which  is  now  applied  to  nearly  all  varieties  of  edi- 
ble fishes. 

PROGRESS  OF  PISH  CULTURE  IN  OUE  COUNTRY. 

Modem  fish  culture  promises  to  be  the  most  successful  movement  of 
our  times  to  cheapen  food,  by  producing  the  largest  possible  amount 
upon  a  given  area.  It  has  been  wisely  said,  that  a  man  who  could  cause 
two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  is  a  ])ublic 
benefactor.  So  is  that  man  who  can,  by  the  aid  of  modem  means  and 
appliances,  increase  the  annual  product  of  our  fisheries,  thus  making  it 
possible  for  our  rapidly  increasing  population  to  live  at  cheapened  rates, 
upon  more  wholesome  and  more  substantial  food.  In  our  country  fntile 
experiments  had  long  been  made  upon  the  ova  of  fish ;  but  it  was  left 
to  the  genius  of  Stephen  H.  Ainsworth  and  Seth  Green  to  inaugurate 
systematic  artificial  propagation  of  fish  in  the  United  States,    Hitherto 
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eflbrts  had  langaished  bel^een  hope  and  fear,  nntil  Mr.  Green,  by 
patient  study  of  the  fish,  won  the  key  to  unlock  the  arcanum  that  de- 
veloi^ed  the  long-sought  secret  of  pisicultnre,  upon  strictly  scientific 
principles.  In  1867  the  States  of  New  England  began  to  believe  there 
was  sufficient  abeyant  wealth  in  their  numerous  lakes  and  rivers  to  jus- 
tify the  attempt  to  propagate  fish  artificially,  whereby  more  fish  could 
be  matured  for  food  in  these  lakes  and  rivers,  and  their  numerous  tribu- 
taries. The  first  attempts  at  successful  introduction  of  Salmon  (Salmo 
solar  J  into  American  waters,  was  by  Dr.  Fletcher,  of  Concord,  K  H.,  in 
1867.  The  ova  were  procured  from  sahnon,  in  a  river  of  Kew  Bruns- 
wick. 

In  1868,  Mr.  Livingston  Stone,  one  of  the  most  successM  pisicaltur- 
ists  in  our  country,  built  a  Salmon-breeding  establishment  on  the  Miri- 
michi  River,  in  Kew  Brunswick,  where  Dr.  Fletcher,  the  year  before, 
obtained  his  stock  of  salmon  ova.  Mr.  Stone  was  entirely  successful  in 
his  operations  at  this  establishment,  and  brought  home  183,000  salmon 
ova,'  which  were  successfully  hatched,  and  the  small  fry  were  distributed 
in  the  principal  rivers,  and  their  tributaries,  throughout  New  England. 
The  efforts  of  Dr.  Fletcher  and  Mr.  Stone  to  stock  the  streams  of  New 
England  constitute  the  true  history  of  the  introduction  of  Salmon  into 
American  waters.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Seth  Green  was  experimen- 
ting upon  the  artificial  propagation  of  Shad  {Alosa  prcestabilis),  in  a 
hatching  establishment  erected  upon  the  Hudson  riv&r.  While  the 
method  of  hatching  salmon  ova  would  not  apply  to  the  hatching  of  the 
ova  of  shad,  Mr.  Green  had  to  try  many  experiments  beibre  success 
crowned  his  efforts.  He  was  finally  successful,  and  large  numbers  of 
young  shad  were  distributed  to  the  Connecticut  and  Hudson  rivers, 
which  in  four  years  so  increased  the  adinual  product  of  the  shad-fishe- 
ries, that  shad  diminished  in  price,  in  New  York  and  other  markets  in 
the  east,  one  half;  thus  establishing  clearly  the  benefits  of  artificial 
propagation  of  fish.  From  this  hatching  establishment  12,000  young 
shad  were  taken  by  Mr.  Green  to  California,  to  be  acclimatized  to  the 
rivers  emptying  into  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  undertaking  waa  a  gratify- 
ing success,  and  illustrates  the  possibilities  connected  with  artificial 
hatching,  and  the  transportation  of  fish  across  continents  and  oceans, 
and  over  the  world. 

Fish  culture  has,  also,  been  successftdly  applied  tt)  Brook-trout  (Sal- 
mon f(mthudi8)j  indeed  they  seem  especially  adapted  to  artificial  propa- 
gation. There  are  numerous  trout  farms  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
in  the  New  England  States,  in  successful  operation,  and  in  a  pecuniary 
aspect  are  paying  institutions.  Dr.  J.  H.  Slack,  at  Troutdale,  near 
Bloomsbury,  New  Jersey,  has  a  fine  establishment,  consisting  of  a  propa- 
gating house,  and  their^  ponds,  one  of  which,  near  the  hatching  house, 
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receives  the  yonng  trout ;  another  is  for  half -grown  flsh,  while  the  third 
is  for  the  full-grown,  or  developed  fish.  In  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
the  establishment  is  a  paying  one.  Messrs.  Hoyt  &  Bobinson,  of  Men- 
deth,  New  Hampshire,  have  fish  nurseries,  for  propagating  trout  and 
sahnon  on  an  extensive  scale.  They  hatch  for  new  trout  farms,  and  for 
amateur  fish  growers,  and  furnish  salmon  and  trout  ova  on  a  large  scale 
to  fish  breeders.  They  also  breed  trout  largely  for  marketing.  Mr. 
Seth  Green  has,  also,  a  large  establishment,  at  Oaledonia,  Livingston 
county,  New  York,  where  the  sale  of  ova,  and  young  fish,  to  supply 
other  ponds,  form  no  inconsiderable  items  of  the  business  in  the  aggre- 
gate, to  say  nothing  of  the  large  marketing  business  in  furnishing  hotels 
large  quantities  of  full-grown  trout  at  high  rates. 

ECONOMY  OP  ABTIFIOlAIi  PBOPAaATION. 

Here  is  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  poverty  of  nature,  in  com- 
parison with  art.    The  same  law  holds  among  the  fish  tribes  that  ex- 
ists throughout  all  of  the  grand  divisions  of  animated  nature.    Fish  are 
given  to  rapacity,  and  consequently  the  weak  are  devoured  by  the  stron- 
ger— ^for  they  not  only  devour  each  other,  but  eat  the  ova  of  other  fish ; 
notwithstanding  their  ingenious  efforts  at  concealment,  large  quantities 
are  destroyed  before  incubation  develops  the  fry.    Eminent  pisicultnr- 
ists,  from  close  observation  of  fish  kept  in  private  ponds,  and  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  number  of  eggs  produced  by  a  single  fish,  calculate 
that  not  one  in  a  thousand  develope  a  single  fish,  owing  to  the  many 
vicisitudes  connected  with,  and  incidents  to,  the  brief  lives  of  the  fin- 
ny tribes.    The  artificial  method  has  completely  triumphed  over  this 
enormous  waste ;  for  artificial  hatching,  after  the  collection  and  arti- 
ficial fecundation  of  ova,  turns  out  90  to  95  per  cent.,  thus  effecting  aa 
enormous  saving  over  the  natural  process.    After  the  hatching  of 
fry  by  the  natural  process,  while  they  are  stiU  hampered  with  embryo 
attachments,  weak  and  fragile,  another  great  loss  occurs,  so  that  when 
the  process  is  complete,  but  few  remain  to  replenish  the  enormous  draft 
of  incidental  loss.    When  hatched  by  art,  the  fry  are  kept  in  {Mmda, 
races,  or  sluices,  until  they  are  strong  enough  to  make  their  way  in 
their  watery  world,  so  that  considerably  more  than  one-fourth,  by  esti- 
mation, reach  maturity.    Here  is  the  value  as  well  as  the  secret  of  the 
triumphs  of  modem*  invention.    The  success  which  has  tlius  far  atten- 
ded pisiculture  but  attests  its  value,  and  argues  beyond  refutation  the 
economy  of  artificial  propagation  of  fish.    It  has  been  worth  millions  of 
money,  in  its  food-producing  results  to  the  civilized  world.    It  has  saved 
from  penury  and  want  many  who  must  have  languished  in  poverty,  and 
in  distress,  in  the  densely  populated  countries  of  the  old  world.    Com- 
pared with  agricultural  products,  an  acre  of  water  area  is  worth  vastly 
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more  than  the  ordinttrily  tilled  acre  of  land.  In  comparifion  mth 
the  flesh  of  swine,  flsh  supply  largely  every  element  of  waste  in  the 
hmnan  economy,  while'  fish  food  is  a  great  preyentive  of  evils  which 
pork  engenders — say  nothing  of  brain  stimnlent  and  nutriment  which 
fish  diet  supplies,  while  pork-eating  leads  to  stolidity  and  inactivity. 

FACILITIES  FOB  FISH  GXTLTUBE  IN  ILLINOIS. 

While  we  have  surveyed  the  aspects  of  ancient  and  modem  flfdi  cul- 
ture in  theold  world,  and  hastily  glanced  at  the  rise  and  present  condition 
of  this  increasing  industrial  pursuit  in  the  sister  States  of  the  Union, 
we  have  a  word  to  say  in  reference  to  the  facilities  for  pisiculture  in  our 
own  State  of  Illinois.  In  reference  to  the  subject  in  hand,  we  may  say, 
and  truthfiilly  so,  that  in  husbanding  the  resources  of  our  fisheries,  we 
have  been  distanced  by  many  of  our  unpretending  neighbors  of  the 
Union ;  while  we  have  bent  all  of  our  energies  upon  a  prolific  soil,  that 
once,  only,  needed  the  tickling  of  the  hoe  to  produce  an  hundred  fold. 
That  time  has  gone  by.  We  have  facilities  almost  equal  to  any  State, 
for  fish  culture,  if  we  could  have  the  fostering  hand  of  government  io 
aid  in  their  development.  We  scarcely  know  what  our  possibilities  are 
in  this  direction,  so  little  is  actually  known  of  the  capabilities  of  artifi- 
cial propagation  by  the  masses.  When  we  are  made  acquainted  with  ' 
the  fstct  that  old  Eoman  epicures  feasted  ui>on  salmon,  trout,  carp, 
and  oysters  of  their  own  production — and  this,  too,  centuries  ago — ^we 
blush  that  we  have  not  ere  this  taken  up  pisiculture  where  they  left 
off,  and  made  our  depleted  and  barren  rivers  to  teem  with  millions  of 
food-fish.  But  the  traditional  '*mills  of  the  gods  grind  exceedingly 
slow'' — ^what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's,  and  this  is  why  public 
attention  has  not  before  now  been  called  to  the  subject. 

The  time  is  not  distant,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  forecast  the  future, 
when  every  available  river,  lake  or  stream  of  the  continent  will  be  as 
carefully  cultivated  as  ever  our  soil  was,  for  the  augmentation  of  this 
great  source  of  food.  Illinois  has  around  and  within  her  borders  rivers 
and  lakes  which  are  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  food- 
fish,  which  are  already  occupants  of  these  waters,  whUe  many  foreign 
Y&eties  might  be  contemplated,  and  made  to  thrive  and  give  profitable 
retorns  through  carefid  and  pains-taking  colture.  With  our  rapidly  in- 
creasing population,  this  source  of  food  will  become  an  important  item, 
as  it  has  in  other  countries  where  fish  culture  became  a  necessity,  in 
order  to  supply  the  increasing  wants  of  dense  populations.  We  may 
glance  at  the  states  of  Europe,  and  firom  them  draw  our  conclusions 
that  we  shall  only  take  time  by  the  forelock  if  we  begin,  ai  once,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  oncoming  millions  yet'to  be  fed  within  the  borders  of  our 
Commonwealth.  Some  persons,  not  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  arti- 
ficial propa^tion  of  fish,  may  say  the  idea  is  altogether  Utopian,  and 
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not  applicable  to  a  State  already  ridi  in  every  satiiral  prodnet  of  hus- 
bandry. Here  is  the  argum^it :  we  need  a  new  industrial  pursuit,  for 
large  numbers  of  people  everywhere,  from  force  of  habit  and  pecsuhar 
&tne8S,  make  fishing  an  occupation  whether  they  thrive  or  not;  will  se^ 
employment  of  no  other  kind.  This  class  take  to  the  water  as  have 
their  fathers  before  them ;  they  capture  fish  in  one  way  or  another,  and 
their  art,  their  appliances  and  the  water  area  constitute  their  capital 
stock,  and  from  these  they  gain  thdr  bread  or  not  at  alL  But  fortu- 
nately fish  culture,  with  ages  of  precedents,  cannot  be  classed  as  Uto- 
pian ;  for  it  is  true,  also,  thdit  half  the  States  of  the  Union  have  for 
many  yeai*8  practiced  artificial  propagation  of  fish  as  a  means  of  re- 
plaiishing  their  unfruitful  rivers.  Maine,  Kew  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Ck)nnecticut,  Ehode  Island,  Kew  Yori^,  l^ew  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Alabama,  and  California,  all  have  adopted  this 
method,  which  is  regulated  in  those  States  by  legislative  enactanents, 
providing  for  the  supervision  of  ^^Commissioners  of  Fisheries,"  whose 
business  is  the  protection  of  fish  during  spawning  seasons,  and  who 
also  superintend  hatching  establishm^its,  from  which  the  streams  are 
supplied  with  small  fry,  thus  largely,  augmenting  food-fish,  and  thus 
cheapeniag  food.  Mr.  William  Clift,  president  of  the  ^^American  Fish 
Culturist's  Association,"  in  a  paper  read  before  that  body,  at  Albany, 
February  7,  1872,  on  "  Shad  Culture,"  and  their  introduction  into 
streams  emptying  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  says  that  ^^very  stream  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  can  be  so  filled  with  shad  that  they  will  sell  at 
all  the  fisheries  at  one  oent  a  pound  within  the  next  ten  years." 

In  1848  shad  were  introduced  into  the  Alabama  river,  and  they  ibete 
appeared  to  be  as  thoroughly  at  home  as  in  the  Connecticut  or  Hudson 
rivers.  Mr.  Clift  further  says,  quoting  Prof.  Holbrook,  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina :  ^'I  think  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  white  shad 
may  be  as  successfully  established  in  the  Mississippi  river  as  it  has 
been  in  the  Alabama  river.  Since  feeding  grounds  for  that  dehcioos 
fish  exist  at  the  mouth  of  one  river  fiowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexioo^ 
may  they  not  exist  at  the  mouths  of  other  or  all  the  rivers  discharging 
into  that  sea  t"  He  further  says :  ^^I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  success  of  the  effort  to  establish  shad  in  all  the  streams  that  ein^ 
into  the  Quit  They  are  in  the  same  latitude  with  the  shad  streams  of 
others  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  can  hardly  be  more  muddy  than  the 
Alabama.  If  the  shad  can  have  good  breeding  grounds,  in  tolerably 
clear  water,  I  apprehend  no  difficulty  from  the  amount  of  soil  held  in 
suspension  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river.  The  fry  will  remain  in  dear 
water  if  that^uits  them  better,  until  they  are  prepared  to  migrate  to 
the  sea."  Individually,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  shad  will  yet 
be  added  to  the  fsbuna  already  existing  in  the  Mississippi.    More  than 
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that,  txoQt  cau  be  successfnlly  aoclimatized  in  many,  if  not  most  of  the 
streams  of  Illinois^  as  well  as  many  other  food-fish  foreign  to  onr  stock 
already  existing. 

What  can  be  done  to  increase  the  valae  of  onr  fisheries  t  I  answer, 
tiie  same  method  may  be  applied  which  has  enriched  other  dex^eted 
streams  in  other  States  one  hundred  fold.  Let  the  Legislature  of  lUi* 
nois  pass  an  act  establishing  '^Commissioners  of  Fisheries,"  whose  dal^ 
it  shaQ  be  to  supply,  by  propagating  establishments,  the  depleted 
streams,  rivers,  and  lakes  of  the  State,  with  clauses  looking  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  young  and  the  spawning  fish  during  their  breeding  sea- 
sons, and  the  work  is  accomplished. 

SOCIAL  AND  mXELLEGTUAL  BENEFITS. 

The  study  of  the  Finny  Tribes  is  the  most  fascinating,  as  well  as  the 
most  interesting  of  any  of  the  sjMHjialties  of  Natural  History.  Through 
all  the  lapsing  centuries,  mankind  have  derived  pleasure  as  well  as 
profit  from  cultivating  a  knowledge  of  the  water  fauna  in  oceans,  lakes 
and  rivers.  Indeed,  much  of  the  food  of  all  times  has  been  derived 
from  the  watery  elements  of  the  earth ;  and  owing  to  this  important 
fact,  as  an  element  of  sustenance  fish  have  not  been  a  matter  of  secon- 
dar}'  consideration  with  all  mankind  in  all  nations,  and  in  all  ages.  Two 
centuries  ago,  the  denizens  of  the  streams  had  a  special  protection  as 
well  as  a  special  advocate,  and  his  lessons  have  not  been  lost  upon  the 
generations  which  have  succeeded  him. 

Old  Izaak  Walton's  discourses,  delivered  on  his  fishing  tours,  between 
'Tottenham  High  Cross''  and  his  favorite  angling  streams,  and  directed 
to  scholars,  are  the  most  admirable  moral  lessons  incorporated  into  the 
English  language.  Evoked  as  they  were  by  a  study  of  nature — ^the  purest 
text  books  ever  devised  for  scholastic  teaching — they  will  continue  to 
be  cherished  by  his  latest  disciple ;  quaintly  spoken,  yet  so  abounding  in 
grand  thoughts,  uttered  in  simple  language,  that  the  guild  of  anglers 
and  the  world  of  mind  have  grasped  them  as  the  gem-seeker  would  the 
choicest  diamonds  of  the  mines  of  Grolconda.  He  it  was  who  truly 
made  a  "recreation  of  a  recreation  f  and  during  his  pilgrimages  he 
stored  his  mind,  while  setting  upon  his  favorite  primrose  bank,  with 
noble  ideas  and  maxims  which  were  interwoven  into  moral  precepts 
that  have  come  down  to  us  as  lessons  of  purity,  and  benedictions,  to 
warn  and  guide  us  in  well  doing.  In  the  plenitude  of  his  moral  say- 
ings, he  quotes  the  lessons  of  the  good  in  all  ages.  He  philosophises 
upon  man's  moral  obligations,  and  •teaches  us  precepts  of  wisdom  as 
grand  as  those  uttered  by  sages  of  all  times.  He  touches,  with  the 
acuteness  of  Solomon,  upon  the  vanity  of  riches,  and  abjures  men  to  be 
wise  in  an  unselfish  flow  of  good  and  pure  words,  akin  to  those  uttered 
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by  the  wise  man  himselfv  ^'He  recites  sacred  writ,  and  alludes  to  the 
prophets,  who  were  delighted  as  he  was  in  fishing.  He  also  remembm 
with  pride  and  satisfaction  that  four  of  the  twelve  apostles  were  fish- 
ermen, and  tnat  the  Savior  never  uplnraided  them  for  their  calling,  as  he 
did  the  scribes  and  money-changers,  for  he  found  that  the  hearts  of 
such  men  were  by  nature  fitted  for  contemplation  and  quietness--m6a 
of  mild,  sweet,  and  peaceable  spirits,  as  indeed  most  anglers  are." 

With  these  interesting  objects  of  natural  history  let  us  cultivate  a 
better  acquaintance,  and  seek  by  the  kindly  exercise  of  modem  art  to 
protect  them  against  the  untimely  assaults  of  fishermen  with  murderoos 
engines  of  capture  and  torture.  Let  us  secure  their  augmentatioo  as 
well  as  protection,  so  as  to  cheapen  the  food  of  a  rapidly  increasing  pop- 
ulation, that  the  masses  may  be  provided  with  abundance  of  wholesome 
fare.  Let  us  develop  an  adequate  industry  that  has  hitherto  slumbered 
for  the  want  of  proper  fostering  care  of  the  Commonwealth. 


OES^ITHOLOGT, 
A  FLEA  FOE  THE  BIRDS. 


By  "OBNITHON." 


The  science  of  Ornithology  teaches  the  natural  history^  classification, 
and  arangement  of  Birds.  The  most  natoral  disposal,  into  orders  of 
birds  or  mammals,  is  founded  upon  their  habits  and  modes  of  life.  Gu- 
vier  and  Linniens  enriched  the  science  of  Ornithology  as  they  did  every 
other  natural  science  they  investigated.  The  latest  classification  of  the 
winged  tribes  arranges  them  in  the  following  orders : 

1.  Ea^tores  (Linn,  and  Ouv.)  accipitresj  birds  of  prej^ 

2.  InsessoreSj  (Ouv.)  PassereSy  Perchers. 

3.  Sef^oreSj  (Cuv.)  Climbers. 

4.  Rassores,  (Linn,  and  Cuv.)  Scratchers,  {Gallince.) 

5.  CursoreSy  (Illig.)  Coursers. 

6.  OrallatoreSi  (Linn.)  Waders. 

7.  Natatores  PcUmipedeSj  Web-footed  Anseres  or  Swimmers,  (Linn.) 

This  arrangement,  it  may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  readily  disposes  into 
orders  all  of  the  birds  by  their  habits  and  the  elements  in  which  they 
exist.  After  Cuvier  and  Linnaeus,  Audubon,  Wilson  and  Bonaparte 
added  much  to  the  natural  history  of  birds  by  forest  life,  watching  care- 
fiiUy  their  habits  and  securing  correct  drawings  from  nature  of  most  of 
the  birds  of  North  America. 

Mr.  Audubon  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  birds,  and  spent  a  life 
of  self-denial,  in  our  forests,  learning  their  ways  and  habits.  Indeed 
his  history  of  birds  has  done  much  to  create  a  love  for  the  songsters 
and  warblers,  who  are  our  constant  companions.  Mr.  Wilson,  in  his 
equally  enthusiastic  study  of  birds,  fell  a  victim  to  the  pursuit  of  a  new 
•pecies,  by  swimming  a  river,  which  threw  him  into  a  violent  fever, 
from  which  he  died.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of 
birds  would  soon  cease,  if  boys  would  early  study  the  branch  of  natural 
history  which  describes  this  most  interesting  order  of  animated  nature. 
The  more  we  learn  of  their  curious  ways,  the  less  vicious  and  less  ra- 
pacious they  seem  to  us  in  our  gardens  or  orchards ;  indeed,  we  leam 
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to  forgive  their  eflForts  to  subsist,  and  are  willing  to  accord  to  them  all 
a  place  as  important  members  of  that  vast  creation  whose  substance 
was  a  part  of  the  plan  of  creation.  It  is  a  niggardly  act,  when  we  have 
plenty,  to  destroy  birds,  any  of  which  will  secure  to  us  more  firuit  in  a 
season  than  they  individually  destroy.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  we 
should  kill  and  destroy  indiscriminately  birds  which  are  mostly  insect- 
devouring  in  their  habits.  I  really  pity  the  man  or  boy  who  can  delib- 
erately shoot  robins,  for  they  daily  devour  large  quantities  of  insects, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure  of  their  presence  during  the  season  of 
their  abode  among  us.  How  enjoyable  are  their  songs !  How  beauti- 
ful are  they  in  plumage  I  And  since  they  were  not  created  without  an 
object,  can  we  not  allow  them  a  few  cherries  out  of  our  abundance,  for 
the  enjoyment  they  bring,  and  the  examples  they  give  of  patience  and 
endurance  in  rearing  and  protecting  their  young  f  *  What  an  enjoyable 
scene  is  presented  in  a  June  morning,  when  the  birds  are  engaged  in 
Impairing  and  building  their  nests,  carrying  in  haste  horse  hair,  bits  of 
thread,  feathers,  or  material  for  frame- work,  as  well  as  material  for  the 
insides  of  nests.  Here  are  so  many  examples  of  industry — so  many 
evidences  of  intuitive  knowledge  of  mechanism,  which  dignified  man 
has  not  power  to  imitate. 

Birds  occupy  an  important  place  in  creation,  and  so  much  interest 
attaches  to  them  on  •account  of  diversity  of  plumage  and  halijts,  that 
volumes  have  been  written  in  description  of  them.  They  are  our  con- 
stant companions  in  the  temperate  zone,  more  so  in  summer  than  in 
winter,  and  are  esteemed  all  the  more  as  we  become  better  acquainted 
with  their  habits  and  modes  of  life.  Much  of  the  prejudice  existing 
against  certain  of  the  winged  tribes,  regarding  depredations,  is  founded 
upon  hearsay,  of  persons  totally  ignorant  of  their  lives  and  their  range 
of  food.  The  Blue-jay  (Corvus  glandarius)  more  particularly  refers  to 
the  English  jay,  while  the  crusted  jay  {Carvtis  crestutm)  is  the  American 
Blue-jay,  which  tarries  with  us  during  winter,  and  is  an  interesting  bird 
when  thoroughly  understood.  It  has  often  /been  amusing  to  read  the 
reports  on  Ornithology  in  the  meetings  of  the  State  Horticultural  So- 
cieties, as  bearing  upon  the  bird  in  question.  The  jay  is  called,  in 
late  report,  "  a  tyrannical,  cowardly,  boastful,  mean,  thievish,  deceitful 
bird,  who  feeds  upon  the  orchard  caterpillar  and  Colorado*  beetle,"  It 
would  seem  firom  this  description  that  such  another  bird  rarely  exists ; 
but  there  are  two  compensatory  allowances  that  go  to  offset  against  the 
vile  counts  of  indictment  against  the  character  of  the  bird.  The  jay 
does  feed  largely  upon  the  larvae  and  eggs  of  insects,  but  nary  a  potato 
lyug — Dor  docs  any  other  bird  feed  upon  such  diabolical  food.  Tlie  fowls 
of  the  air  have  too  wide  a  range  to  condescend  to  eat  the  poison  beetle, 
that  feeds  upon  the  potato  vine :  for  all  insects  are  highly  poisonous 
that  feed  upon  the  potato  leaf  or  any  of  its  congeners.    Kor  does  the 
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bine-jay  destroy  finiit  larsfely.    During  'drought  and  hot  weather  this 
bird,  and  many  other  birds,  may  peck  succulent  firuits  for  their  juices, 
in  the  absence  of  wat^r;  but  if  they  are  furnished  largely  of  water,  the 
habits  of  thieving  they  are  charged  with  fall  to  the  ground.    All  of 
those  birds  which  remain  with  us  during  the  winter  should  be  carefully 
fed.    Ui)on  the  premises  of  the  writer  are  large  numbers  of  jays,  which 
breed  largely  in  the  garden,  or  near  by,  every  season,  and  in  a  wide 
range  of  fruits  they  have  never  been  detected  in  stealing  or  in  any  other 
moral  delinquency.    They  are  carefully  watered  and  fed  the  year'round, 
and  their  tameness  has  become  noteworthy.    One  poor  fellow  comes 
daily  for  food  who  has  been  unlucky  during  the  winter  and  iQst  a  foot. 
We  take  special  pains  daily  to  feed  them  for  their  presence  and  com- 
panionship during  the  summer.    It  is  marvellous  to  see  how  many  birds 
come  habitually  for  drink  during  the  summer  months.    The  Baltimore 
Creole  {Yphantes  Balthnore)  is  a  frequent  visitant  for  water  at  the 
bucket  stationed  under  a  tree  near  the  house.  This  is  a  beautiful  showy 
bird  of  splendid  song  notes,  as  well  as  of  plumage,  black  and  orange, 
name<l  for  Lord  Baltimore,  for  his  heraldic  colors  were  black  and 
orange.     This  bird  is  called  the  Golden  Eobin,  Fire-bird  and  Hanging- 
bird,  for  it  constructs  a  hanging  nest.    This  bird  feeds  upon  insects, 
and  is  a  favorite  with  orchardists.    The  Oriole  has  two  congeners,  or 
epnsins,  the  orchard  Oriole  or  Bob-o-link,  which  is  also  a  penrfile  bird, 
and  is  a  favorite  with  fruit  growers.   The  other  is  the  Crested  Cassique, 
or  Orestetl  Oriole  {Gacictis   crestatus)^  and  constructs  its  nests  as  do 
the  other  varieties.    These  are  all  of  the  Oriole  family  that  come  to 
summer  with  us  and  spend  the  gay  and  festive  i>ortion  of  t\\€  year  in 
oar  midst  in  dispensing  songs  and  joyous  carols.    They  are  "  birds  of 
passage,"  and  when  autumn  arrive^s  they  betake  themselves  in  flocks, 
and  in  families,  to  the  rice  fields  of  the  sunny  south.    We  look  for  their 
return  each  spring,  and  would  almost  feel  lonesome  without  their  pres- 
ence.    The  Oat-bird  {Turdns  feli  vox)  cat  voieedj  is  also  a  summer  visit- 
ant, and  takes  up  its  residence  in  our  gardens,  where  it  shyly  and  mod- 
estly attends  to  rearing  its  j-oung,  which,  when  large  enough,  they  all 
hie  away  to  a  more  genial  clime,  under  southern  skies. 

The  Robin  [Turdus  migrato%ins)  is  a  very  common  bird  in  !North 
America,  or  anywhere  in  the  temperate  zone.  Its  food  is  talcen  from  a 
wide-range.  It  is  insect  devouring — as  much  so  as  any  bird  c4)minoij  to 
our  climate,  and  yet,  when  insects  are  not  plenty,  the  Kobiu  will  resort 
to  fruit  for  its  food.  But  while  redbreast  is  guilty  of  taking  a  few  cher- 
ries, berries,  and  perhaps  grapes,  it  is  wonderful  how  many  insects  fall 
a  prey  to  its  insect-loving  appetite.  When  the  locusts  (Cicada  more 
properly)  were  here,  it  fed  almovst  exclusively  upon  tlieni  wliile  they 
lasted.    The  Robui  is  here  a  *'  bird  of  passage,"  but  in  the  vicinity  of 
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Bochester,  N.  Y.,  it  tarries  during  tho  winter,  and  feeds  upon  the  beny 
of  the  Mountain-ash,  where  they  exist  in  nurseries  and  uik>u  lawns,  in 
great  abundance.  The  Eobin,  by  some  horticulturists,  is  thought  to  be 
a  very  wicke;d  bird,  so  thievishly  inclined  that  it  ought  not  to  be  tol- 
erated. Yet  "  Eobin  dear  ^  pays  its  way,  for  the  insects  devoured  would 
destroy  more  fruit  than  all  the  robins  that  congregate  about  our  gardens. 
They  are  cheerfal,  patient  and  industrious,  build  their  own  neets  with 
care',  and  protect  their  young  by  faithfid  and  afiectionate  attachment 
Their  Carols  more  than  pay  for  their  moral  delinquencies — ^if  eating  what 
Kature  has  provided  for  them  is  crime.  I  have  long  since  voted  them 
the  freedom  of  my  grounds,  and  here  they  feed  at  home,  and  find  pro- 
tection from  the  poacher,  or  any  other  enemy. 

The  Blue-bird  {Siala  sialis)  is  one  of  our  always  welcome  visilanti, 
^*  when  the  wiater  of  our  discontent  has  passed  away."  This  bird  has 
somehow  become  to  me  a  type  of  modesty,  from  its  reticent  habits. 
Even  in  the  early  warm  days  of  March  we  recognize  its  annual  return, 
and  when  the  fierce  relentless  storms  of  that  angry  month  suddenly 
break  upon  us,  we  pity  this  modest  little  bird  and  scatter  crumbs  that 
its  heart  may  be  cheered  until  the  sunny  months  give  food  and  sunshine 
for  all  these  winged  wanders  across  our  way.  This  is  almost  entirely  an 
insect-devouring  bird,  and  ought  to  be  protected^  to  make  war  upon  the 
moths,  4arvie,  and  caterpUlars  that  infest  our  orchards,  in  such  lar^ 
numbers. 

The  House- Wren  {Troglodytes  aedon)  of  North  America,  is  also  a  bird 
of  passage,  that  returns  to  us  a  little  later  than  the  robin  or  the  blue- 
bird. Fr5m  its  curious  ways  and  peculiar  habits,  the  wren  is  a  welcome 
visitant.  But  one  i)air  usually  come  to  a  single  dwelling.  Their  name 
implies  cave-dwellers  ;  they  receive  this  name  from  their  English  cousin 
{Troglodytes  vulgaris)^  who  are  genuine  eave-dweUerSy  nestling  iii  holes  in 
the  earth  and  in  deep  niches  of  the  rocks.  Ours  is  the  superior  bird^ 
for  it  deUghts  in  the  companionship  of  man.  Wlien  we  recognize  their 
return  in  the  spring,  we  should  select  a  cozy  little  box,  and  attach  it  to 
a  corridor,  high  enough  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  intruders,  when  they 
will  soon  construct  therein  a  snug  little  home — all  the  world  to  theuL 
There  is  hardly  another  bird  that  has  attracted  so  much  attention  from 
naturalists  as  the  wren.  They  become  almost  unconsolable,  if  either 
is  destroyed.  Wilson,  the  naturalist,  relates,  at  great  length,  a  touch- 
ing  anecdote  of  a  pair  which  had  been  enticed  into  house-keeping 
near  a  window  in  a  corridor.  A  cat,  by  cunning  stealth,  had  caught 
the  female,  who  had  already  produced  two  eggs  in  the  nest.  The  mate 
missed  his  mate,  and  set  up  a  vociferous  singing  to  call  her  back.  After 
repeated  attempts  his  notes  grew  doleful,  and  his  wrenship  only  became 
consoled  when  he  had  found  another  to  take  the  place  of  the  lost  one. 
f>n  being  introduced  into  the  domicil  of  the  late  Mrs.  Wren,  the  two 
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eggs  were  tumbled  oat,  and  the  nest  very  materially  changed  to  suit 
the  new  comer,  when  housekeeping  went  on  as  before.    The  wren  is  a 

I  migratory  bird,  and  if  we  arrange  a  box  for  them,  they  are  sure  to  tarry 

I  with  us  until  frosty  nights,  when  they,  in  families,  depart  for  a  warmer 

j  dime. 

!  The  Song  Thrush  {Turdus  mimcua)  builds  its  nest  in  low  localities, 
mostly  of  mud,  with  a  lining  of  fine  grass.  This  bird  is  not  so  fond  of 
onr  companionship  as  many  other  American  birds.  It  is  insect-devour- 
ing, and  also  feeds  upon  seeds  and  small  grains.  It  belongs  to  the  same 
natural  family  of  birds  that  the  Fairy  Martin  (ffraZWna  Australis)  does, 

;  who  build  an  oven-shaped  nest  of  mud.  The  latter  bird  is  found  princi- 
pally in  Australia,  while  its  congener,  the  Song  Thrush,  is  a  native  of 
North  America.  It  is  also  a  migratory  bird.  We  are  not  so  familiarly 
acquainted  with  this  bird,  for  it  shuns  somewhat  our  society.  This  is  not 
a  very  common  bird,  still  it  exists  here.  In  looking  over,  briefly,  the 
list  of  birds  thus  far,  if  we  take  a  benevolent  view  of  their  offices  in 
this  world  of  ours,  in  their  relationship  with  that  vast  system  of  ani- 
mated nature  which  was  created  for  our  special  benefit,  we  can  but  ex- 
claim with  the  poet,  Bryan  Walter  Proctor: 

"Come  all  ye  feathery  people  of  mid  air, 

Who  sleep  'mlclBt  rocks,  or  on  the  mountain  sammita 
Lie  down  with  the  wild  winds;  and  ye  who  boild 

Your  homes  amidst  f^roen  leaves  by  grottoes  cool ; 
And  ye  who  on  the  flat  sands  hoard  your  eggs 

For  suns  to  ripen ;  Come !  O  phoenix  rare ! 
If  death  hath  spared,  or  philosophic  search 

Permit  thee  still  to  own  thy  haunted  nest, 
Perfect  Arabian— Imely  nightingale ! 

Dusk  creature,  who  art  silent  all  dfty  long, 
But  when  pale  eve  unseals  thy  dear  throat,  loosest 

Thy  twilight  mnaio  on  the  dreaming  bpnghs 
Until  they  waken  ;-^and  thou,  ouckoo-bird. 

Who  art  the  ghost  of  sound,  having  no  shape, 
Material,  but  doest  wander  far  and  near, 

Like  untouched  echo  whom  the  woods  deny 
Sight  of  her  love— come  all  to  my  slow  charm  ! 

Come,  thou  sky-climbing  bird,  wakener  of  mom, 
Who  springest  like  a  thought  unto  the  sun. 

And  from  its  golden  floods  dost  gather  wealth 
(Epithalamium  and  Pindaric  sons) 

And  with  it  enrich  our  ears :  come  all  to  me, 
•       Beneath  the  chamber  where  my  lady  lies. 

And,  in  your  caroling  anthems,  whisper— love !" 

The  Mocking  Bird  {Mimus  polyglottu8)j  many-tongued  mimic  This 
Mrd  is  more  particularly  a  bird  of  Southern  proclivities,  but  yet  it  ven- 
tores  into  the  southern  portions  of  the  Northern  States  on  its  summer 
MHirs.  Its  ^strange  powers  of  mimicry,  its  habits  and  its  peculiarities, 
raider  it  a  bird  worthy  of  study  from  its  wonderful  versatility  of  bird 
angaage.  It  will  take  up  the  song  of  the  canary,  the  clucking  of  the 
lieD,  the  chatter  of  the  wren,  the  cawing  of  the  crow,  or  the  squeak  of  a 
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wheelbarrow,  with  equal  facility  and  certaintj'  of  success.  It  is  a  jmnB- 
taking  nest-builder,  evincing  a  knowledge  of  nest-building  equal  to  the 
best  specimens  of  bird-architecture.  When  a  resident  of  the  deep  forest 
shades,  it  constructs  its  nest  in  the  wildest  and  most  inaec4?88able  nook 
in  the  forest,  where  it  may  not  be  found.  A  thombush  amidst  a  maze 
of  thorns  is  always  sought  as  most  likely  to  baffle  the  approach  of  in- 
truders, of  whatever  sort  they  may  be.  It  also  chooses^  the  cedar  for 
its  nest  on  account  of  the  ma«s  of  dark  foliage  which  furnishes  the  best 
covert  for  concealment,  when  the  nest  can  scarcely  be  found  by  any 
one  who  may  be  searching  for  it.  But  these  birds,  partaking  of  the 
spirit  of  progress,  gather  about  our  dwellings,  where,  if  protected,  they 
construct  their  nests  in  trees  near  our  houses  without  any  effort  at  con- 
cealment, (choosing  the  companionship  of  man,  it  may  be,  because  they 
feel  safer  from  intrusion.  The  bird,  however,  is  courageous,  and  in  de- 
fense of  it6  home  and  birdlings,  it  manifests  a  heroism  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. If  its  nest  is  invaded  by  cats,  or  reptiles,  or  rapacious  birds,  it 
fights  with  a  determination  which  usually  ends  in  the  defeat  of  the  in- 
truder. Black  snakes  are  exceedingly  fond  of  bird's  eggs,  and  in  some 
localities  this  thief  attempts  to  rob  its  nest,  and  is  generally  put  to  flight 
and  sometimes  killed  by  the  incessant  peckings  of  its  sharp  bill  upon 
his  snakeship's  head — the  most  vulnerable  poiflt  about  this  vile  reptOe, 
The  mocking-binl  is  wholly  an  insect-devouring  bird,  and  should  always 
be  encouraged  to  nest  about  gardens  where  finiit  is  cultivated,  as  its 
food  is  taken  from  a  wide  range  of  insects  destructive  alike  to  fruit  and 
fruit  trees.  It  is  a  favorite,  and  has  given  inspiration  to  the  poet  in  the 
inditing  of  songs  and  choruses,  that  are  mng  by  the  young  with  instm- 
mental  accompaniments,''  "  I'm  dreaming  now  of  Hallie." 

Nut-hatch  (Sitta  carolinemis\  nut-breaker,  nut-jabl)er,  are  the  sy- 
nonyms by  which  this  bird  is  known.  The  bird  is  about  six  inches 
long,  and  alights  upon  the  branches  of  trees  with  its  heml  downwards, 
in  which  position  it«  sleeps.  It  feeds  upon  caterpillars,  beetles  and 
various  kinds  of  insects,  as  well  as  upon  nuts.  It  plucks  the  luit  about 
to  be  eaten,  puts  it  into  a  crevice  or  chink,  perforates  the  shell,  and  re- 
moves  the  kernel  in  a  very  ingenious  manner.  It  inhabits  warm  as  well 
as  cold  climates.  When  its  home  is  invatled,  it  sets  up  a  terrible  hiss- 
ing like  a  snake,  and  as  all  birds  are  terrified  as  well  as  minor  animals 
at  the  serpent's  hiss,  this  little  bird  protects  its  young  by  this  remark- 
able gift,  no  doubt. 

The  Cow  Bird  {N'eelothm  pecoris)  is  a  North  American  bird  of  smgular 
and  unique  habits.  It  is  a  migratory  bird,  spending  its  winters  in  the 
South  and  its  summers  in  the  North.  It  belongs  to  the  blackbird  family, 
but  is  unlike  the  members  of  that  genera.  It  is  an  indolent  bird,  too 
lazy  to  build  its  own  nest ;  drops  its  eggs  into  the  nests  of  other  birds, 
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where  they  are  hatched  and  reared,'thns  abandoning  its  progeny  to  the 
care  of  other  birds — ^to  tlie  mercy  of  strangers.  The  bird  is  about  seven 
inches  in  length,  with  a  dark  \dolet  breast ;  head  and  neck  a  silky  drab. 

The  Woodpecker  fPicusJ  is  a  bird  of  the  temperate  zone.  There  are 
nainerous  species  of  this  family — ^the  red-head,  the  drab-colored,  known 
in  common  parlance  as  the  high-hold,  and  the  small  speckled  one,  and 
another  variety  known  as  sap-suckers.  Their  x>eculiarities  are  a  strong 
bill,  sharp  claws  and  a  barbed  tongue,  which  they  thrust  into  grubs 
and  beetles,  and  draw  them  out  of  their  burrows  in  trees  and  swallow 
them.  Some  horticulturists  say  the  woodpecker  is  a  great  thief,  "  for 
he  has  often  been  seen  with  berries  in  his  bill."  This  may  all  be  so,  but 
nature  has  endowed  this  bird  with  facilities  for  obtaining  insects  mostly 
for  its  food,  constituting  the  bird  almost  exclusively  an  insect-eater.  It 
ia  not  a  song  bird.  The  bird  spends  no  time  in  carols,  for  it  is  practical 
and  means  business.  Its  life  is  one  of  patient  industry,  devoted  to  gain- 
ing a  livelihood  exclusively  for  itself  and  birdlings.  The  bird,  by  its 
construction  and  habits,  lives  upon  what  other  birds  cannot  obtain.  In 
the  difference  of  anatomical  construction  of  birds  lies  their  vast  useful- 
ness to  the  tniers  of  the  soil.  This  is  a  law  running  through  all  the 
strangely  diversified  ranks  of  animated  nature.  One  class  of  birds  is 
adapted  to  destroy  one  class  of  noxious  insects ;  another  class  of  birds 
another  class  of  insects — all  destructive  to  the  products  of  the  soil. 
When  we  can  see  plainly  the  good  offices  performed  by  the  winged 
tribe,  we  shall  see  less  of  their  shortcomings,  and  know  more  of  their 
benefits  to  the  husbandman,  the  gardener  and  the  fruit-grower. 

Among  the  most  common  birds  of  our  continent,  in  the  temperate  and 
torrid  zones,  is  the  Sparrow  Hawk  (AcoipitrincB)^  a  bird  from  11  to  12 
inches  in  length,  •  agile  of  wing,  and  withal  harmless,  in  its  selection  of 
food.  It  has  been  said  that  it  was  destructive  to  poultry,  but  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  its  habits  acquits  the  bird  of  this  accusation.  Its  food  is 
mice  and  other  small  animals,  which  it  watches  from  the  braiich  of  a 
dry  tree,  a  stump,  or  a  stub,  day  by  day,  with  a  persistence,  and  with 
patience  worthy  of  imitation.  It  belongs  to  a  family  of  birds  altogether 
numerous  and  interesting  to  the  lover  of  natural  history. 

One  of  the  finest  singing-birds  of  North  America,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  innocent,  is  the  Sky-lark  (Alavda  arvensisj^  peculiarly  a  bird  of 
the  fields  and  meadows,  which  is  always  associated  with  balmy  breezes, 
and  the  flowers  of  spring.  The  lark  is  a  migratory  bird,  and  we  count 
npon  its  return  each  season  for  its  cheerful  song,  and  would  be  dreary 
if  it  failed  to  greet  us  when  all  nature  is  being  clothed  in  lovliest  attire. 
It  nests  upon  the  ground,  usually  in  meadow  lands,  and  cares  for  its 
young  with  the  greatest  aifection,  protecting  them  from  intruders,  from 
bad  boys,  who,  could  they  be  induced  to  cultivate  a  knowledge  of  birds, 
would  learu  to  love  and  protect  them  for  their  companionship,  and 
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cease  to  rob  them,  and  would  loathe  those  who  indiscriminately  destroy 
them  or  their  young.  This  bird  is  granivorons,  feeding  upon  seeds  and 
grain,  and  has  a  very  characteristic  feature  of  the  feet  in  a  long  hind 
claw,  a  strong  bill,  and  a  tuft  of  feathers  on  the  top  of  the  head,  which 
may  be  erected  into  a  crest. 

A  spring  morning,  with  all  the  attractive  loveliness  that  balmy 
breezes  and  the  odor  of  myriads  of  flowers  can  lend  to  make  it  enchan^ 
ing,  would  be  incomplete,  without  the  presence  of  the  lark,  piping  her 
cheering  song. 

So  graphically  and  so  beautifully  appropriate  is  the  poem  by  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley,  indited  to  the  Skylark,  I  cannot  refrain  from  inserting 
a  few  of  the  twenty  stanzas,  the  poet's  ideal  of  this  noble  specimen  of 
the  winged  tribes : 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit ! 

Bird  thoa  never  wort, 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 
Poareat  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art 

Higher  still  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thoa  springest 
Like  a  cload  of  flre  ; 

The  bine  deep  thou  wingest; 
And  singing  still  doth  soar,  and  soaring,  ever  singost. 

In  the  golden  lightning 

Of  the  sunken  sun. 
O'er  whioh  clouds  are  brightening, 
Thou  dost  float  and  run 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  Just  begun. 

The  iMdo  purple  even 

Melts  around  thy  flight ; 
Like  a  star  of  heaven, 

In  the  broad  day  light 
Thou  art  unseen,  but  I  hear  thy  shriU  delight. 

I  The  Cuckoo  (Cnculus  Americwwas)  is  alito  a  migratory  bird.  Leaving 
its  Southern  winter  home,  it  arrives  in  the  Middle  States  in  April,  and 
spreads  over  the  Korthern  States  as  far  as  the  Lakes,  where  it  nests 
and  rears  its  young,  and  starts  back  again  in  September ;  before  cold 
weather  sets  in  it  reaches  the  milder  regions  of  the  South,  where  it  win- 
ters. This  bird  in  Virginia  is  known  by  the  singular  appellation  of  rain- 
crow,  on  account  of  its  being  more  noisy  before  the  coming  of  rain.  The 
song  notes  give  it  the  name  by  which  it  is  known — cudk-oo  cuckoo.  It 
is  also  called  in  some  sections  of  the  country  the  cow- bird,  from  the  tvo 
song  notes.    It  is  wholly  insectivorus — ^feeding  upon  insects  only. 

•  The  Cross-Bill  (Gurvirostra  leucoptera)  is  another  bird,  belonging  to  a 
large  family,  a  North  American  bird  with  many  English  cousins.  It  is 
related  to  the  Bulfinch  and  Linnet  family,  and  hence  can  boast  of  aria- 
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tocratic  blood.  The  white- winged  cross*bill  of  our  country  feeds  upon  the 
seeds  of  the  fir,  and  hence  the  peculiar  mechanism  of  19ie  bill  enables  it 
to  pry  open  the  shell  of  nuts.  It  is  about  six  inches  long,  body  of  a 
dull  red  color,  the  wings  and  tail  dark,  blackish-brown,  and  white 
barred— hence  its  name. 

The  King-bird  fTyrantis  caroUnensisJj  the  tyrant-bird,  fly-catcher, 
bee-bird,  inhabits  all  of  Korth  America  east  of  the  Eocky  Mountains- 
The  king-bird  is  noisy  and  tyrannical;  without  wholesome  fear  even  of 
superiors ;  making  war  upon  even  the  eagle.  It  is  fearless  and  bold, 
and  so  sprightly  of  wing  that  it  manages  to  thwart  its  pursuers,  and  es- 
capes punishment  in  return  for  its  audacity.  It  lurks  about  apiaries, 
picking  up  stray  bees  for  its  daily  sustenance ;  it  also  feeds  upon  flies 
and  other  insect^  This  bird  has  redeeming  traits — which  even  knaves 
may  have.  It  is  rather  a  fine  looking  bird,  and  punishes  all  birds  indis- 
criminately, some  of  which  make  too  free  with  our  poultry  and  fruit.  It 
occupies,  like  aU  other  birds,  its  appropriate  place  in  creation,  spending 
its  Ivief  existence  in  using  its  powers  and  instincts  agreeable  to  those 
laws  which  govern .  every  shade  and  variety  of  animated  nature.  The 
striking  peculiarities  of  birds,  as  was  first  mentioned  in  this  series  of 
articles,  has  been  one  of  the  leading  marks  of  distinction,  which  has 
added  materially  in  their  classification  by  Naturalists. 

The  Nightingale  (Luscinia  philomelajj  although  described  by  Natural- 
ists as  a  Euroi^ean  bird,  exists  in  our  country.  It  is  probably  the  shy- 
est of  the  bird  creation,  inhabiting  only  unfrequented  and  inaccessible 
nooks.  It  has  a  i>eculiar  way  of  constructing  its  nest,  neither  in  trees, 
nor  upon  the  ground.  It  seeks  a  place  in  a  thicket,  where,  if  i)ossible, 
it  elevates  its  nest,  some  distance  above  the  ground,  not  architectural 
in  pretensions  am  applied  to  careful  nest-builders  of  other  species,  but 
carelessly  arranged,  that  it  may  be  more  inconspicuous,  and  for  this 
reason  less  liable  to  be  found.  This  nest  is  bmlt  of  straws,  sticks  and 
dried  leaves  "jumbled  together,"  with  such  "artless  art,''  as  Mr.  Wood 
says,  "that  when  a  nest^s  seen  its  real  nature  often  escapes  the  discx)v- 
erer."  The  eggs  are  equally  inconspicuous,  being  of  a  dark  olive- 
brown — another  means  vouchsafed  by  nature  for  their  better  conceal- 
ment. 

Poor  John  Keats,  like  Edward  Young,  a  brother  poet,  was  always 
musing  upon  the  dark  side  of  everything — ^the  night  side  of  nature. 
His  span  of  life  was  but  brief,  for  he  early  became  a  victim  of  consump- 
tion, hastened,  it  is  said,  by  merciless  reviews  of  his  earher  productions. 
It  is  one  of  the  of&ces  of  the  poet  to  give  words  to  the  deep  yet  unspo- 
ken poetry  of  the  soul.  How  well  did  Keats  give  "winged  words''  to  his 
poetry — which  will  endure  forever,  for  he  dipped  his  imaginative  and* 
gifted  pen  in  fadeless  ink  of  immortal  i  color,  that  time  cannot  blanch. 
His  poems  are  tinged  and  shaded  by  that  sombre  shadow  that  ever  hung 
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over  his  pathway,  and  so  emphatic  in  the  direction  of  his  gifted  but 
gloomy  mind,  ifi  his  "Ode  to  Jbhe  jSTightingale,"  so  characteristic  of  tiie 
subject  and  of  the  poet,  I  will  quote  two  verses,  illustrating,  in  a  mea- 
sure, the  bird  described — ^the  topic  in  hand: 

'*Thoa  wast  not  bom  for  death,  immortal  bird ! 

"So  hruig;ry  generations  tread  thee  down; 
The  voice  I  heard  this  paaaing  night  was  heard 

In  ancient  days  by  Emperor  and  clown ; 
Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path 

Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  from  home, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  coin ; 

The  same  that  ofttimes  hath 
Charmed  magio  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 

Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 

"Forlorn!  the  very  word  is  Uke  a  bell  ^ 

To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole  self! 
Adieu !  the  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 

As  she  is  famed  to  do,  deceiving  elf. 
Adieu !  adieu !  thy  plaintive  anthem  falls 

Fast  the  near  meadows,  over  the  hill-stream. 
Up  the  hill-side  ;  and  now  'tis  buried  deep 

In  the  next  valley's  glades ; 
Was  it  a  vision  or  a  waking' dream  f 

Fled  is  that  music :— do  I  wake  or  sleep  1" 

Among  the  feathered  tribes  there  is  no  more  showy  bird  than  the 
Kingfisher  (EryU  halcyon)  and  none  more  harmless  or  inoffensive,  a« 
its  food  is  neariy  or  quite  all  taken  from  the  finny  tribes  of  water 
courses.  It  is  not  a  finical  dandified  bird,  like  many  other  fine  plnm- 
aged  birds,  but  is  arrayed  in  a  rich  sober  blue— a  bird  of  compact  build 
— of  strength  and  power — and  is  patient  in  the  pursuit  of  its  aUotted 
labors.  This  bird  has  many  cousins,  all  having  peculiarities  in  common, 
and  was  known  and  described  by  the  ancients.  The^called  it  the  Hal- 
cyon, a  generic  name  which  still  clings  to  it.  Linnaeus  describes  several 
species — the  Alcedo  tridactyl  and  the  DcLceolo^  or  Laughing  Kingfisher 
of  New  Holland.  It  is  singular,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  from  this, 
bird,  and  its  habits,  there  has  come  down  to^us  a  proverb — "halcyon 
days,''  which  now  more  particularly  apply  to  youth  and  school  days, 
"days  of  peace  and  tranquillity.''  The  origin  of  this  term  was  in  this 
wise :  The  term  "halcyon  days,"  as  designated  by  the  ancients,  are  the 
seven  days  that  precede  and  follow  the  winter  solstice,  the  time  which 
the  Kingfisher  selects  for  incubation,  on  account  of  the  calmness  and 
tranquillity  of  the  bays  and  the  arms  of  the  sea  where  the  nests  of  the 
bird  are  built  upon  the  shores — Whence  the  proverb  "  halcyon  days,"  or 
days  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  Ovid  refers  to  this  bird  in  a  beaatiftil 
couplet^  showing  that  it  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  andenti. 
%  The  kingfisher  is  a  migratory  bird,  returning  to  the  north  about  the 
time  the  swallow  makes  its  appearance. 
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The  Butcher  Bird  fCollyris  horealisj  is  also  one  of  the  birds  peculiar 
to  North  America.  It  is  a  genns  of  birds  belonging  to  the  Shrike  fam- 
ily, and  hence  is  called  by  naturalists  the  great  l^orthem  Shrike,  as  de- 
scribed by  M.  Jardine.  It  subsists  upon  living  prey,  and  when  it  has 
on  hand  an  excess  of  food  impales  its  victims,  birds,  mice  or  lizards, 
upon  thorns  or  sharp  twigs,  where  they  remain  until  needed.  It  is  said 
to  be  endowed  with  the  power  of  mimicry,  imitating  birds  in  distress — 
which  faculty  is  used  to  d^coy  victims.  This  bird  is  about  nine  inches 
long,  in  color  light-blue  ash,  and  under  parts  white.  Prof.  Samuel 
Lockwood,  says :  ^^  This  audacious  and  cruel  bird  has  invaded  those 
northern  cities  where  the  English  sparrows  have  l)een  introduced,  and 
is  murderously  destroying  these  quiet  inoflfensive  pets  which  have  been 
introduced  into  bur  country  from  European  cities.  This  villainous  bird 
probably  only  attacks  the  feeblest  birds,  those  least  capable  of  defense, 
and  subsists  upon  them  as  choice  morsels.  The  fellow  has  not  one  good 
quality,  except  as  it  seizes  vermin — but  is  a  thief,  robber  and  mur- 
derer.'' 

We  will  introduce  the  reader  to  a  genuine  cosmopolitan  bird,  "inhab- 
itant of.  the  world,''  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  for  it  is  found  over  the 
entire  globe,  and  may  be  said  on  this  account  tb  be  a  representative 
bird.  His  name  is  Kite  (Melvua  MississipiensisJ  and  full  grown  is  thirty- 
two  inches  long.  The  Kite  belongs  to  the  genus'  FaloanicUe.  It  is  a 
beautiful  bird,  sprightly  of  wing,  and  cuts  the  air  so  gracefully  as  to 
ap[>ear  almost  serial  itself.  Naturalists  have  found  it  in  every  grand 
division  of  the  globe,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America  and  in  the  Islands 
of  the  sea.  Its  plumage  is  dark  brown,  mixed  with  fulvous,  dull  yel- 
low, grey  and  brown,  the  color  of  Falcon  tribe  generally. 

The  Linnet  (Fringillidce)  is  a  song  bird,  probably  quite  nearly  rela- 
tive to  the  Goldtlnch  of  Europe,  inhabiting  the  northern  portions  of 
North  America.  The  great  French  Naturalist,  Audubon,  had  a  strange 
love  for  this  bird,  which  he  says  "is  very  affectionate  in  disposition, 
caring  for  its  young,  feeding  and  watching  over  them,  with  the  utmost 
tenderness."  It  Uves  in  many  portions  of- the  globe,  and  upon  the  sea- 
coast  they  gather  in  immense  flocks. 

One  of  our  conmion  visitants,  of  the  migrafory  birds,  is  the  Purple 
Martin  (Progne  purpurea)  the  largest  of  the  swallow  tribe.  The  swal- 
lows are  all  interesting  birds — and  with  the  agriculturist,  horticulturist, 
and  all  who  cultivate  the  soil,  for  its  varied  products,  these  bircls  are 
especial  pets,  for  they  subsist  only  upon  insects.  The  martin  usually 
leaves  its  winter  home  in  the  south  in  April,  and  arrives  here  early  in 
May,  and  departs  in  September.  The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  bright 
and  glossy,  having  a  lustre  far  richer  than  brocade  or  velvet,  color  pur  • 
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plish-blue,  and  brownish-black.  Their  presence  is  agreeable,  and  if  we 
elevate  a  box  upon  a  high  pole,  we  can  soon  get  upon  the  best  of  terms 
with  them.  They  will  inhabit  the  martin  box  in  preference  to  any  other 
accidental  refuge  they  may  be  able  to  select.  Audobon  used  to  prepare 
houses  for  many  pairs,  and  used  to  point  them  out  as  privileged  ^*  pil- 
grims,'' who  came  to  his  residence  on  the  Hudson  river,  in  large  num- 
bers on  each  return  of  spring.  The  great  man  left  behind  him  many 
examples  of  kindness  towards  the  ^^songstersihf  the  wood"  that  maybe 
pleasantly  as  well  as  profitably  imitated. 

The  American  Quail  (Ortyx  VirginianusJ  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing birds  in  the  catalogue  of  birds  inhabiting  North  America.  It  is 
graniferous — seed  and  grain  devouring — and  it  is  claimed  by  naturalists 
to  be  insectiverous  also.  This  latter  feature  is  as  true  of  the  quail  as 
of  the  hen,  undoubtedly,  for  no  bird  devours  more  insects,  that  subsists 
upon  mixed  food.  In  New  England,  New  York  and  in  some  of  the  Mid- 
dle and  Northwestern  States,  this  bird  receives  the  name  of  quail,  while 
in  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  south  it  is  called  partridge.  The  California 
Quail  (Ortyx  pictuH)  is  almost  identical  with  the  bird  described,  except 
it  has  a  crest,  composed  of  a  few  feathers.  The  quail  is  a  fine  game 
bird,  and  is  under  the  special  protection  of  the  law  in  this  State.  If  it 
was  more  shy,  it  would  escape  the  snares  of  the  fowler,  and  increase 
more  largely  in  numbers,  from  year  to  year.  « 

We  have  a  very  likely  and  withal  a  very  modest  bird,  the  Night 
Hawk  fChordciles  papetuej,  an  American  bird,  to  the  manor  l>om,  which 
is  found  generally  over  our  entire  countr5\  We  are  all  familiar  with 
that  peculiar  half-booming  noise,  when,  high  np  on  the  wing,  it  plunges 
down,  emitting  the  sound  until  an  upward  shoot  is  again  taken.  The 
,  night  hawk  is  thought  by  many  to  be  identical  with  the  whip-powil, 
but  is  only  allied  to  that  night  bird,  whose  note%  greet  the  ear  of  the 
drowsy  swain  far  into  the  night.  The  night  hawk  lays  its  eggs  upon  the 
bare  ground  or  upon  rocks.  It  is  altogether  a  harmless  bird,  leading  a 
life  of  seclusion,  spending  its  happiest  moments  during  the  night,  loving 
the  dark  side  of  nature. 

The  birds,  like  all  other  orders  of  animated  nature,  are  peculiar  in 
their  lives  and  habits,  each  having  allotted  a  difierent  sphere  in  which 
to  move  and  live,  each  accomplishing  their  end  of  being  in  a  different 
manner.  The  Barn  Owl  (Strix  flamma)  is  a  striking  instance  of  en- 
dowments adapting  it  for  night  work,  while  other  genera  of  day  birds 
are  upon  their  perches  asleep.  This  bird  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
and  is  not  a  bird  of  passage,  lingering  about  the  forests  in  hollow  trees, 
or  barns,  where  mice,  rats  and  poultry  are  sought  for  food.  Farmers 
are  not  partial  towards^  owls,  yet  if  we  could  obtain  a  correct  balance 
sheet  of  good  accomplished  in  destroying  vermin,  or  of  evil  done  in  de- 
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stroying  fowls,  it  is  qtdte  likely  the  owl  woald  have  something  left  in 
its  favor. 

The  American  Baven  fCorvus  camiverousj  is  a  bird  so  generally 
known  over  our  country,  that  no  time  need  be  spent  in  a  description  of 
it  There  are  several  species^  the  variety  most  common  to  us  is  the 
crow.  While  the  crow  has  been  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  to  the  agri- 
coltorist,  it  nevertheless  was  not  created  in  vain.  The  crow  is  a  great 
glutton,  and  hence  is  one  of  those  compensating  nuisances  which  more 
than  make  up  for  moral  delinquencies,  in  the  capacity  of  scavenger,  de> 
Yooring  large  quantities  of  decaying  animal  matter,  which  otherwise 
would  become  highly  offensive  as  well  as  deleterious  to  health.  This 
genus*  of  birds  live  to  a  great  age,  sometimes  to  an  hundred  years,  and 
are  susceptible  of  extensive  culture,  but  as  a  general  thing  do  not  lean 
very  much  toward  the  moral  side  of  what  they  chance  to  pick  up.  They 
are  observing,  and  it  so  falls  out  that  vice  is  much  more  attractive  than 
virtue  in  their  acquisitions.  Dickens  had  a  weakness  for  ravens.  He 
had  one  with  ^-good  gifts,"  "but  watching  some  painters  one  day  who 
were  using  paint  of  white  lead,  while  the  workmen  were  at  dinner  the 
raven  ate  up  all  they  had  left  behind ;  this  youthful  indiscretion  termi- 
nated in  death."  Dickens  owned  three  ravens  in  his  life  time  ;  but  two 
were  geniuses — the  last  one  was  a  dead  head. 

The  Snow  Bjinting  fPlectrophaTies  nivialis)  is  more  particularly  an  in- 
habitant of  those  portions  of  the  earth  lying  in  the  arctic  and  temperate 
zones.  It  lives  in  the  arctic  regions  in  summer,  and  in  winter  retreats 
to  the  United  States.  It  is  generally  fat,  and  hence  is  much  esteemed 
for  the  table. 

The  ^Vood  Thrush  (Turdus  melodiusj  inhabits  the  whole  of  Korth 
America,  from  Hudson^s  bay  to  Florida.  It  is  a  migratory  bird,  reach- 
ing here  in  May  and  continuing  until  autumn.  The  thrush,  as  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  belongs  to  the  same  natural  family  as  the  robin  and 
blue  bird. 

One  of  the  gayest  of  these  foresters  is  the  Ked  Start  (Setophaga  ruti- 
cellaj^  and  it  inhabits  the  United  States  east  of  the  Missouri  river.  It 
is  five  inches  long ;  general  color  black ;  sides  of  the  breast  and  base  of 
the  quills  and  tail  are  reddish  orange,  and  the  abdomen  white.  We  are 
accustomed  to  call  objects  pretty,  but  this  is  one  of  the  handsomest  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  sprightly  birds  in  America.  It  is  a  busy  body, 
not  in  others'  business  but  in  its  own,  in  search  of  insects,  of  which  it  is 
a  great  devourer. 

This  brings  to  a  close  the  few  brief  descriptions  of  the  birds  most 
common  in  North  America,  and  with  which  the  agriculturist  and  horti- 
culturist are  most  familiar.  Most  of  those  named  in  the  preceding  pa- 
ges should  receive  only  the  kindliest  treatment  at  our  hands.    That 
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there  are  Yicious  birds,  as  well  as  yidoii?  animals,  that  have  no  daims 
upon  ns  for  fostering  care,  is  attested  by  a  carefdl  study  of  the  two  fields 
of  natural  history.  Bat  one  thing  is  Certain,  however,  that  a  want  or 
lack  of  knowledge  of  many  of  the  members  of  the  great  and  diversified 
fEunilies  of  animated  nature,  leads  us  to  many  wrong  conclusions  le* 
garding  their  good  or  bad  relations  to  the  tillers  of  the  soiL  The  study 
of  natural  history  dispels  those  vague  notions  we  may  have  regarding 
birds,  and  directly  brings  us.  into  friendly  or  unfriendly  relations  with 
these  constant  companions  of  ours — ^from  childhood  to  old  age,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  It  is  an  enjoyable  pastime  to  study  their  curious 
ways,  and  certainly  most  agreeable  to  have  them  about  our  dwelhngs 
or  grounds.  It  is  not  only  agreeable  but  health-giving  to  snatch  occa- 
sional respite  from  business  and  cares  consequent  upon  close  application 
,  in  any  calling,  and  commune  a  while  with  nature  in  some  of  her  most 

attractive  departments. 

ft 

PECULIABITIES  IN  THE  STBTJOTUBB  OF  IQIBDS. 

Birds  (Aves)  are  distinguished  by  certain  marked  peculiarities  from 
all  other  vertebrate  animals.  Their  anatomical  construction  enables 
them  to  occupy,  in  the  main,  the  ambient  air  to  which  all  other  animals, 
by  their  organization,  cannot  attain.  Wonderful  mechanism  of  bodily 
arrangement,  vast  and  comprehensive  intelligence,  are  everywhere  oon- 
.  spicuous  in  contemplating  the  denizens  of  the  air,  the  songster  of  the 
forest.  In  the  pointed  bill,  the  gradually  enlarging  head  and  neck,  we 
behold  a  ready  means  of  i)enetrating  the  yielding  air,  the  fine  turned 
and  prow-like  breast,  flexible  and  indispensable  rudder,  tail,  the  bal- 
anced and  buoyant  wings,  the  feathery  investment  of  body,  all  per- 
meated with  Siir-cells,  the  hollow  bones  also,  and  the  air  chambers  and 
air  sacks  through  the  organization,  all  communicating  with  the  air,  in 
which  the  airling  floats,  giving  lightness  to  the  structure  as  well  as 
strength  and  tenacity,  by  a  wise  arrangement  of  parts,  all  bearing  rela- 
tion not  only  to  each  other,  but  to  the  surrounding  medium  in  which 
the  creature  is  to  fly,  a  part  of  it  itself  floating  in  its  own  element,  in 
seriel  grandeur;  how  could  these  beautiful  arrangements,  with  these 
nice  adaptations,  with  such  admirable  relationships,  be  the  work  of 
chance  f  A  lecture  might  be  employed  to  describe  a  feather,  for  every 
one  is  a  mechanical  wonder.  If  we  look  at  a  quill,  wq  find  an  assem 
blage  of  properties  not  easily  brought  together — strength,  lightness  as 
well  as  beauty.  Could  we  pursue  the  subject  at  length,  we  could  show 
that  in  the  vast  range  "of  bird  life,  no  two  varieties  are  in  each  others 
way,  for  every  new  species  is  endowed  with  some  power  or  quality  dif- 
ferent from  the  other,  by  difference  of  bills,  of  tongues  and  of  feet,  to 
gain  a  livelihood.    Were  this  otherwise,  large  numbers  of  this  interest- 
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ing  family  wonld  perish  for  want  of  food.  But  the  Great  Architect  so 
framed  the  world  and  every  living  creature,  from  monad  to  elephant, 
that  there  is  room  for  all,  for  all  to  live  from  diversity  of  habits,  from 
being  created  with  different  appliances,  whereby  subsistence  is  obtained. 

"  Parent  of  good,  thy  botmteoiu  hand 
Inoesflant  blewingB  down  dintillii, 
And  all  in  air,  or  ma^  or  land. 
With  planteoiu  food  and  gladneaa  fllla." 


SCIENCE  — ITS  APPLICABILITY  TO  AGEICULTUEB. 

AK  ADDRESS  , 

BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  CONGRESS,  IN  ST.  LOUIS,  KAY,  1871 


Bt  IC.  V.  MAURY.  LL.  D. 


Last  October,  before  the  Agrioaltnral  and  Mechanical  Society  of  Bock- 
bridge  county,  Virginia,  and  of  Shelby  county,  Tennessee,  I  explained 
the  objects  of  an  international  conference  to  be  held  among  the  leadiog 
agriculturists  and  meteorologists  of  different  countries.  I  iK>inted  out 
several  of  the  many  vast  benefits  likely  to  flow  from  earnest  co  opera- 
tion between  those  engaged  in  these  two  branches — ^the  one  of  industry, 
the  other  of  science — and  showed  that  progress  and  improvement  here 
(more  than  elsewhere)  touch  the  prosperity  of  nations  and  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  human  family.  As  an  argument  in  favor  of  that  object,  I 
refer  to  that  address. 

PBEDIOTma  THE  SEASONS. 

^^  Man  is  by  nature  a  meteorologist  f  and  what  are  h^s  crops  but  the 
resultants  of  meteorological  laws  and  influences  that  have  acted  upon 
them  during  their  growth  f  Now,  seeing  the  great  increase  of  knowl- 
edge gained  within  the  last  eighteen  or  twenty  years  as  to  the  working 
of  the  atmospherical  machinery  of  our  planet,  and  of  the  agents  that 
control  the  weather ;  and  bearing  in  mjjid  that  this  increase  is  in  do 
small  degree  due  to  the  impulse  which  the  maritime  conference  at  Bras- 
sels  gave  to  meteorological  research,  who  shall  say  that  the  coining 
meteorologist  may  not,  under  this  system,  be  enabled  to  forecast  the 
weather  and  the  seasons  for  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  storm  and  tem- 
pest for  the  mariner  t 

Only  conceive  the  means  and  facilities  and  appliances  this  plan  will 
afford  him.  He  will  have  co-operators  on  the  land  as  well  as  on  the 
sea,  all  observing,  at  fixed  hours,  with  standard  instruments,  after  the 
same  method,  each  one  reporting  his  observations  for  discussion  to  the 
principal  office  in  his  own  country,  and  each  principal  office  commoiu- 
cating  by  telegraph  to  all  the  others,  the  results  obtained,  and  each 
government  disseminating  them  over  ita  own  domains,  by  telegraph, 
press  and  mail. 
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TOO  BIG  FOB  ANY  NATION  TO  UNDERTAKE  ALONE. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  a  vast  snbject ;  it  is  world- wide.in  its  bearings.  It 
is  the  grandest  scheme,  for  it  opens  the  widest  field  for  physical  re- 
search and  the  encouragement  of  industry,  that  philosophers  have  ever 
been  invited  to  enter,  ^o  nation  can  occupy  it  alone,  or  gather  with 
its  own  laborers  a  tithe  of  the  harvest  that  is  there  waiting  for  the 
sickle^  and  looking  as  invitingly  to  the  philosopher  as  fields  of  yellow 
com  ever  did  to  the  reaper. 

THOSE  THAT  ABE  ALREADY  IN  A  CONDITION  TO  COOPERATE. 

Japan,  India,  China  and  Turkey,  with  all  the  States  of  Christendom, 
have  already  within  their  borders  the  steamboat,  the  railway,  and  the 
telegraph.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  also  their  system  of  meteorological 
observations  and  crop  reports — this  is  the  very  machinery  that  this  pro- 
position requires.  We  now  want  to  gear  it  together ;  and  to  do  that, 
it  is  only  necessary  for  the  general  government  to  step  forward  with  its 
friendly  ofi&ces,  issue  its  invitations,  and  prevail  upon  other  nations  to 
unite  with  this  country,  and  assist  m  carrying  the  plan  into  effect. 

An  immense  corps  of  observ^ers  is  already  at  work  in  this  field,  both 
ashore  and  afloat,  and  to  bring  them  into  co-operation  and  utilize  their 
labors,  all  that  is  necessary  is  not  money,  but  simply  an  appeal  firom 
the  right  quarter,  asking  them  to  unite  with  us  in  such  plan  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  in  common  council.  The  results  are  to  be  beneficial  alike 
to  all. 

THE  ATMOSPHERICAL  MACHINERY — HOW  KEPT  IN  MOTION. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to»you  to  think  of  the  atmosphere  as  a  great  ocean, 
that  covers  sea  and  land  to  the  depths  of  many  miles  ?  That  we  creep 
and  crawl  along  at  the  bottom  of  this  ocean,  where  reside  all  those 
agents  whose  oi>erations  and  effects  upon  the  weather  and  the  crops, 
npon  man  and  his  industries,  it  is  the  object  of  this  plan  to  trace  f 

Now,  to  trace  these  operations,  and  to  comprehend  the  workings  of 
such  a  grand  machine  as  the  atmospherical  ocean  is,  we  must  have  per- 
sons here  and  there,  and  everywhere — on  land  and  sea — observing  and 
watching,  all  in  the  same  way,  its  movements,  behavior  and  phenomena. 
The  ships  of  commerce,  and  of  war,  that,  under  various  flags,  are  con- 
stantly afloat,  afford,  without 'any  additional  cost  whatever,  all  the  ob- 
servers that  the  plan  requires  for  the  sea. 

AU  knowledge  is  profitable;  but  i)ractically,  how  vastly  more  im- 
portant to  the  every-day  affairs  of  life,  and  especially  to  agriculture,  is 
a  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on,  in  a  physical  way,  at  the  bottom  of 
our  aerial  ocean,  than  what  is  going  on  at  the  bottom  of  the  aqueous. 
Still,  I  can  state  a  fact  which  should  stir  you  up  to  action^  and  that  it 
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may  do  so,  I  call  attention,  with  pride  and  for  glorification,  to  a  spec 
tacle  that  may  now  be  witnessed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic: 
There  the  greatest  maritime  power  the  world  e\rer  saw  is,  in  homage  to 
science — ^turning  her  men-of-war  into  floating  observatories.  She  is 
now  fitting  out  a  superb  frigate  for  a  four  years'  cruise  around  the 
world.  This  ship  is  to  have  on  board,  as  part  of  her  ooraplement,  some 
of  the  most  famous  men  of  science  In  England.  The  main  object  of  this 
expedition  is  to  increase  our  knowledge  concerning  the  "  physical  geo- 
graphy of  the  sea,"  and  to  find  out  what  is  going  on  at  the  bottom  of 
the  deep  sea.  As  praiseworthy  as  this  is,  and  noble  too,  how  it  dwindles, 
as  to  importance,  in  comparison  with  this  proposition  to  investigat-e  the 
bottom  of  the  high  atmosphere.  Consider  only  a  moment  the  nature  of 
the  problem  I  am  propounding,  tirst  in  its  meteorological  aspects,  and 
by  the  light  of  these  facts,  viz : 

(1.)  Every  movement  that  takes  place  in  the  atmosphere,  from  the 
zephjrr  to  the  tornado,  is  traceable  to  the  sun.  He  it  is  that  pumps  up 
from  the  sea  the  water  for  your  mighty  Mississippi  river,  transports  it 
through  the  air,  and  showers  it  down  upon  your  glad  hills  and  smiling 
valleys.  (2.)  The  quantity  of  heat  annually  dispensed  by  him  to  the 
earth  is  a  constant.  (3.)  The  dimensions  of  the  ocean  are  permanent 
(4.)  The  volume  of  water  annually  taken  up  from  it  as  vapor  and  let 
down  a£:p;in  as  rain,  hail,  snow,  and  dew  is  also  a  constant.  (5.)  But 
the  quantity  of  it  that  is  dispensed  to  you,  year  by  year,  is  variable. 
Now,  when  we  come  to  discover — as  this  system  of  research  will  surely 
enable  us  to  do — ^in  what  parts  of  the  world  this  precipitation  is  going 
on  in  excess,  and  in  what  parts  in  deficiency,  who  shall  say  that  we  may 
not  be  able  to  forecast 'the  seasons,  and  to  tell  the  farmer  in  time  for 
him  to  profit  by  the  information,  when  we  expect  a  drouth,  when  a  wet 
season ;  whether  the  next  winter  is  to  be  mild  or  severe ;  whether  it  is 
to  be  such  as  to  favor  abundant  harvests  or  short  crops  t 

OTHER  INDUSTRIES  ALSO  CONCERNED  IN  THE  PLAN. 

Then  consider  the  problem  in  some  other  of  its  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural aspects.  I  say  industrial  as  well  as  agricultural,  for  I  know  of 
no  occupation,  whether  it  be  in  the  field,  in  the  forest,  or  the  factory, 
whether  it  be  with  tillage  or  pasturage,  in  the  mine,  the  mill,  or  on  the 
sea,  that  does  not  depend,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  for  its  prosperity 
upon  the  seasons  and  the  weather,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  fore- 
knowledge would,  many  a  time,  prevent  losses  and  oftentimes  make 
gains. 

Of  vrhsit  practical  use  is  it,  let  me  ask  you,  to  know  that  your  neigh- 
bor's crops  are  flourishing,  or  that  there  is  a  short  harvest  in  one  of  the 
adjoining  States  f  The  price  of  grain  in  the  great  food  markets  of  the 
country — as  this  city,  Chicago  and  New  York — is  not  regulated  by  the 
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wheat  harvest  only  in  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania,  It  is  rather  regulated  by 
the  price  of  grain  in  England,  which  in  turn  is  regulated  by  the  harvest- 
yield  in  all  countries  whence  England  and  Europe  derive  their  food 
supplies.  Now,  this  plan  aims  by  simple  and  inexpensive  means  to 
keep  every  farmer  in  the  land  posted  up  with  the  promise  as  well  as 
the  yield  of  the  crops  in  all  countries,  in  the  basin  of  the  Black  Sea  as 
well  as  in  the  vaDey  of  the  Mississippi. 

ADVANTAGES  TO  BE  GAINED. 

To  show  the  advantages  of  such  knowledge  is  like  attempting  to 
prove  a  self-evident  proposition.  But  that  you  may  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate them,  at  least  in  part,  let  us  look  into  the  past  a  little  way,  and 
see  what  the  farmer  has  gained  as  he  ha«  ranged  up  alongside  of  the 
merchant,  in  knowledge,  even  as  to  prices  alone. 

Many  here  present  can  remember  (for  it  was  only  about  fifty  years 
ago)  when  their  way  to  market  was  in  ^<  broad  horns  "  and  keel  boats 
down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  and  how,  when  they  shipped 
their  crop  to  market,  they  had  no  idea  as  to  the  price  they  were  to  get 
for  it.  After  that  the  steamboat  came,  and  then  when  the  farmer  ship- 
ped his  crop,  though  he  did  not  have  so  much  more  light  as  to  price,  he 
was  not  quite  so  much  in  the  dark,  for  when  a  rise  took  place  in  New 
Orleans  he  could  be  in  the  market  there  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten 
days,  instead  of  after  a  lapse  of  a  month  or  two.  That  knowledge  was 
fel^to  be  a  great  gain.  They  can  also  remember  well  when  there  were 
neither  railway,  steamship,  nor  telegraph,  and  when  communication 
with  the  **  Old  World  "  was  by  sailing  packets,  with  an  average  passage 
of  thirty -two  days  from  Liverpool;  and  they  remember,  also,  when  a 
rise  there  in  one  of  our  staples  took  place,  how  agents  and  couriers — 
riding  day  and  night,  and  outstripping  the  mails — ^used  to  come  among 
them,  concealing  all  knowledge  of  the  rise,  and  buying  sometimes  even 
at  half-price,  when,  if  you  had  been  on  a  footing  with  the  merchants  as 
to  knowledge,  you  would  have  got  double  money  for  your  corn. 

The  last  achievement  I  have  heard  of  in  this  way,  was  a  few  years 
ago.  It  was  based  on  the  fall  of  Richmond.  There  was  then  a  tele- 
graph to  Nova  Scotia,  but  none  thence  across  the  Atlantic.  A  party  in 
Xew  York  chartered,  in  anticipation  of  that  disaster,  a  swift  steamer, 
and  quietly  sent  her  with  private  letters  and  dispatehes  to  Halifax, 
where  she  was  to  keep  up  steam,  night  and  day,  and  await  orders. 
Finally,- Richmond  fell,  and  thereupon  the  word  "go"  flashed  through 
the  wires  to  Halifax,  and  off  went  the  swift-footed  steamer.  She  was 
ahead  of  all  others,  and  upon  that  word  "  go''  the  party  is  said  to  have 
realized  millions  of  dollars,  and  all  because  one  party  knew  more  about 
the  articles  dealt  in  than  the  other. 
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WHAT  STEAM  AND  THE  TELEGRAPH  HAVE  ALBEADT  BONE. 

• 

Though  steam  and  the  telegraph  have  done  much  for  the  producer, 
by  placing  him  more  nearly  on  a  footing  with  the  buyers  in  knowledge 
as  to  supply,  and  by  shielding  him  from  the  speculator,  they  have  left 
much  yet  to  be  done  in  order  to  place  him  and  the  merchant  on  the  same 
platform.  The  English  merchant  especially,  from  the  commanding  sit- 
uation in  which  the  commercial  eminence  of  his  country  has  placed 
him,  is  in  a  position  to  learn  and  to  know,  far  more  accurately  than  any 
farmer  can  estimate,  the  crop  prospects  for  every  agricultural  staple 
that  comes  to  the  realm  in  search  of  a  market.  His  correspondents  in 
this  country — ^but  not  the  farmers — are,  when  necessary,  x>08ted  up  by 
daily  telegrams  with  this  information.  And  in  whose  interests  is  it 
used  !  Is  it  in  the  interest  of  the  producer  and  the  seller,  or  of  the 
buyer  and  the  merchant  I  Clearly  not  in  your  interest.  This  system 
will  keep  you  all  posted  up  much  better  than  any  merehant.now  is. 

WHAT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  WILL  DO. 

Only  give  us  this  conferen<ie  and  this  plan.  It  will  make  the  source 
of  information  for  the  farmer  the  same  that  it  is  for  the  merchant,  and 
make  even  the  farmer  who  is  living  in  the  log  cabin  of  the  far  west  juht 
as  well  acquainted  as  are  the  brokers  on  the  corn  exchange  in  London, 
with  the  promise,  yield,  and  prices  in  all  countries  which  compete  with 
him  in  the  market.  This  information  will  be  full,  fair,  and  impartial, 
and  not  in  the  interest  of  the  buyer  more  than  the  seller,  and  will  be 
far  more  reliable  and  complete  than  either  party  now  has. 

To  lift  you  up  from  under  the  heels  of  the  speculator,  and  to  place 
merchant,  producer  and  consumer,  planter  and  fa^jtor,  side  by  side  in 
this  knowledge,  is  surely  a  noble  aim.  The  Tesults  for  good  and  the 
outflowing  benefits  are  beyond  the  powers  of  pounds  sterling  or  golden 
eagles  to  express.    It  will  confer  a  boon  upon  agriculture  not  to. 

V 

BE  EXCEEDED  IN  VALUE  BY  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  LAND  GRANTS. 

There  is  no  one  who  appreciates  more  highly  than  I  do  the  advanta- 
ges of  agricultural  education,  or  who,  conflning  his  expectations  within 
the  limits  of  reason,  anticipates  from  those  magnificent  land  grants  of 
Congress  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  schools  and  colleges  greater 
good  to  the  farming  interests  than  I  do.  But  let  that  good  be  whatever 
it  may,  it  is  not  to  outtop  the  good  that  is  to  flow  from  this  joint  sys- 
tem of  crop  reports  and  meteorological  research. 

RECEIVED  WITH  FAVOR. 

The  progress  made  with  the  proposition  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad  is^  so  far,  very  encouraging.    In  all  great  moves  like  this,  first 
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the  people  and  then  their  government  have  to  be  edacated  np  tait.  It 
was  not  until  the  middle  of  October  last  that  this  ''ball"  was  put 
in  motion.  Then  the  agricultnral  and  mechanical  societies  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  had  held  their  annual  fairs,  and  adjourned  over  to 
next  fall.  It  was  too  late,  therefore,  to  brin^  the  subject  up  before' 
them.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  received  with  favor  everywhere^  both 
in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  wherever  it  has  been  fairly  presented 
and  properly  understood. 

The  Scottish  Meteorological  Society,  which  itself  is  most  active  and 
which  has  for  its  secretary  Alexander  Buchan — the  most  eminent  mete- 
orologist in  Great  Britain — ^has  signified  its  readiDCss,  as  soon  as  we  say 
the  word,  to  move  in  the*  matter  there,  and  to  put  itself  in  compunica- 
tion  with  the  meteorological  and  agricultural  societies  of  the  realm,  with 
the  view,  when  the  invitation  comes  from  Washington,  of  bringing  a 
pressure  (if  need  be)  upon  the  English  government  in  favor  of  accep- 
tance. 

Commodore  Jansen — ^the  foremost  man  in  Holland — ^is  our  advocate 
there. 

In  Belgium,  we  have  in  our  favor,  with  his  large  influence,  the  excel- 
lent Quetelet,  Astronomer  Royal  of  the  Kingdom  and  perpetual  secre- 
tary of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Brussels.  He 'has  taken  the  lead, 
and  done  more  than  any  man  living  for  vegetable  climatology,  and  is 
therefore  eminently  qualified  to  appreciate  this  move.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Brussels  Conference  of  1853,  and  went  with  us  then  in  favor 
of  a  j^an-national  system  of  meteorological  observations  and  research 
for  the  land  as  well  as  the  sea.  The  King  of  the  Belgians  and  his  Min- 
ister have  had  their  attention  called  to  the  subject.    They  both  express 

a  lively,  interest  in  it. 

fl 

The  last  mail  from  France  brings  encouragement  from  Marie  Davy, 
the  meteorologist  and  savant.  He,  with  Zurcher  and  Margolle — them- 
selves, also,  men  of  eminence,  and  the  friends  of  all  true  progress  in 
science  and  industry — are  "rolling  this  ball  along"  there  like  good  fel- 
lows. They  are  bringing  it  to  notice  in  proper  quarters,  and  transla- 
ting the  Memphis  address  for  the  Agricultural  Society  of  France.  Le 
Meggager  de  Paris^  an  influential  journal  in  that  country,  comes  outmost 
earnestly  in  support  of  the  plan. 

Father  Secchi,  of  the  CoUegio  Komano,  one  of  the  greatest  physicists 
of  the  age,  is  ready  to  co-operate  with  us.  I  have  not  heard  from  him, 
but  I  know  the  man,  and  can  tell  exactly  where  he  is  to  be  found  in  such 
a  cause  as  this. 

Bassia,  too — she  owns  one-seventh  of  all  the  land  in  the  world.  She 
is  renowned  for  the  encouragement  which,  through  her  Kuppffer  and 
others,  she  has  bestowed  upon  meteorological  observations  and  research* 
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She  has  her  empire  already  dotted  with  stations.  She,  through  her  en- 
lightened prince,  scientist,  and  statesman,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine, 
did  much  to  encourage  the  system  of  research  at  sea,  as  matured  in  the 
Brussels  Conference  of  1853,  and  such  was  his  interest  in  the  matter, 
that,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1861,  he  made  princely  offers  and 
invited  me  to  the  banks  of  the  ^N'eva,  there,  as  the  guest  of  the  nation, 
to  continue  those  physical  researches  (which  had  been  so  rudely  broken 
up  at  Washington)  at  the  charge  of  the  empire. 

In  all  good  works,  no  nation  is  more  ready  to  join  than  Russia,  and  I 
count  upon  Russia  in  this. 

Portugal,  Denmark,  England,  France,  Belgium  and  Holland,  with 
Sweden  and  Norway,  were  all  with  her  at  Brussels,  in  the  persons  of 
their  men  of  science.  Spain,  Austria,  Prussia,  Italy  and  the  Holy  See, 
the  Senate  of  Bremen,  with  India,  Brazil,  and  South  America  joined  in 
as  helpers  and  co-operators.  !Nor  were  Turkey  and  Siam  indifferent. 
And  I  think,  gentlemen,  that  I  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  when  yon, 
for  and  on  behalf  of  the  agriculturists  of  America,  are  prepared  to  do 
your  duty  in  this  matter,  you  will  find  all  these  great  men,  wise  states- 
men,  enlightened  princes,  and  powerful  nations  at  your  back. 

•  PEOGBESS  ALBEADY  MADE. 

This  congress  was  among  the  first  in  this  country  to  catch  at  this 
^^ball,"  and  it  may,  I  think,  reflect  with  both  pride  and  satisfaction  upon 
the  fact 

The  legislatures  of  a  number  of  States,  among  them  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Missouri,  ]^orth  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  have  passed 
resolutions  instructing  their  senators  and  requesting  their  representa- 
tives  in  Congress  to  go  for  the  Conference.  Two  States,  not,  satisfied 
w^ith  instructing  their  congressmen,  have  gone  farther,  and  actually 
adopted  the  plan  (as  far  as  they  can)  by  providing  for  a  system  of  crop 
reports  within  their  own  borders. 

Various  agricultural  societies  have  passed  resolutions  in  its  £ftvor,  or 
recommended  it  to  Congress. 

Last  February  there  was  a  meeting  in  Washington  of  representatives 
from  the  agricultural  societies  and  colleges  of  the  whole  country.  There 
were  present  at  it  delegates  from  all  except  two  or  three  States  of  the 
Union.,  I  am  told  they  gave  the  plan  their  hearty  approval. 

Since  then  a  Senator,  who  has  been  instructed  by  his  State,  has  had 
a  conversation  with  the  Secretary  of  State  upon  the  subject,  to  Isno^ 
whether  he  would  go  with  us  and  issue  invitations  to  other  powers  to 
meet  an  agriculturist  and  a  scientist  from  this  country  in  conference, 
where  the  details  of  the  system  might  be  arranged  in  a  manner  satis- 
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&ctoTy  to  all.  But  the  honorable  Secretary  has  not  yet  been  educated 
'  up  to  this  point ;  he  threw  cold  water  upon  the  plan  and  referred  us  to 
Congress.  , 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  was  also  called  on.  He  pointedly 
lefdsed  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  and,  as  if  to  let  us 
know  how  far  he  is  behind  the  times,  stated  that  he  had  just  ordered 
the  meteorological  rei>orts  of  his  bureau  to  be  discontinued. 

This  plan  is  not  like  an  untried  experiment.  The  Brussels  conference, 
though  it  traversed  but  a  part  of  the  field — and  by  no  means  the  most 
promising  part — ^has  led  to  result^which,  besides  increase  of  knowledge, 
have  had  the  industrial  effect  of  so  shortening  sea  voyages,  that,  in  this 
alone,  there  has  been  a  gain  annually  for  the  world's  commerce  of  mil- 
lions— ^not  of  dollars — ^but  of  pounds  sterling. 

But,  even  in  this  refusal  by  high  officials,  we  have  gained  a  point, 
and  therefore  made  progress — ^for  by  it  we  know  who  "are  not  for  us." 
"The  administration  has  been  treated  with  consideration,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  with  the  re6X)ect  and  deference  due  his  high  place.  He 
shrugs  his  shoulders  and  motions  us  to  Congress,  and  to  Congress  let 
us  go  ]  not  timidly,  but  boldly )  not  in  the  feeble  accents  of  suppliants, 
but  with  the  majestic  voice  and  loud  tones  of  yeomen,  demanding  their 
rights  and  insisting  to  be  heard  in  a  just  and  wise,  and  a  great  and 
good  cause. 

THE  INDUSTBIAI.  INTEEESTS  APPEALED  TO. 

The  yeomen  of  the  land  can  do  this ;  for  now,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history,  they  find  that  they  can  give  utterance  to  their  wishes,  and  speak 
through  their  own  organs  to  the  law-givers. 

This  the  National  Agricultural  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  here 
to  enable  them  to  do.  Its  aim  is  to  represent  and  advocate  the  agricul- 
tural interest  of  the  land — not  by  counties,  nor  by  States,  nor  by  sec- 
tions— but  for  the  whole  country.  Such  being  its  objects  and  aims, 
there  is  no  subject  to  be  brought  before  it  that  is  more  deserving  of  its 
attention  than -this;  none  whose  success  will  crown  it  with  such  honors 
and  renown,  and  none  more  worthy  of  the  aid  which  great  and  good 
men  delight  to  bestow  upon  praiseworthy  objects.  I  appeal,  therefore, 
not  only  to  this  congress  for  their  aid  as  a  society,  but  to  its  individual 
members,  to  help  with  their' influence,  to  -^'roll  this  ball  along."  .  There 
is  work  for  all ;  every  one  can  help. 

WHO  IS  TO  BE  BENEFITED. 

Before  specifying  the  steps  which  I  would  desire  the  congress  to  take 
in  this  matter,  it  may  help  the  cause  to  state  that  the  success  of  this 
scheme  will  benefit  all  of  you  more  than  it  will  its  projectors.    I  am  un- 
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der  the  ban  of  the  nation,  and  can  hold  no  office  in  it — ^neither  State  nor 
Fe<ieraL.  The  moment  the  government  takes  hold  of  it,  my  connection 
with  it  ceases.  I  cannot  share  in  the  honor  of  helping  to  organize,  or 
of  assisting  to  carry  out.  I  have  no  farm,  neither  do  I  cultivate  a  par- 
cel of  ground.  Therefore,  I  say,  though  I  advocate  this  measiu^  so 
earncjstly — devoting  to  it  time  that  I  can  ill  afibrd  to  spare— there  is  no 
one  in  the  land  who  is  less  to  be  benefited  by  its  success  than  I. 

Among  the  steps  to  be  t^ken  I  urge  this  congress  : 

(1.)  To  memoraiize  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  tiie 
measure.  • 

(2.)  To  issue  an  address  to  all  the  agricultural  societies,  dubs,  and 
associations  of  the  country,  State  and  county,  in  furtherance  of  the  plan, 
inviting  their  co-opei*ation,  and  requesting  them  to  memoraiize  the  Uni- 
ted States  Congress ;  also,  to  use  their  influence  with  their  representa- 
tives there  in  favor  of  it, 

(3.)  A  resolution  directing  the  appointment  of  at  least  one  delegate 
from  each  State  here  represented,  with  the  request  and  authority  to  pe- 
tition in  the  name  of  this  Congress  the  Governor  and  Legislature  of  his 
State  to  lend  the  move  their  good  offices,  and  to  instruct  their  Senators 
and  request  their  Representatives  in  Congress  to  sui)port  it. 

(4.)  That  the  agricultural  journals  and  the  press  of  the  country  be  re- 
quested, in  the  name  of  this  association,  to  give  the  plan  such  support  in 
their  columns  as  in  their  judgment  its  merits  entitles  it  to  receive. 

(5.)  A  resolution  requesting  the  president  of  this  congress  to  forward 
a  copy  of  its  proceedings  in  relation  to  this  subject  to  the  various  agri- 
cultural, meteoix)iogical,  and  other  scientific  and  industrial  societies  at 
home  and  abroad,  asking  their  friendy  consideration  of  the  matter,  and 
their  co-operation  in  the  move. 

(6.)  That  the  members  of  this  congress  pledge  themselves,  on  tJieir  re- 
turn to  their  constituents,  to  exert  each  his  influence  among  them,  and 
with  his  representative  in  the  United  States  Congress,  in  pressing  this 
subject  for  public  attention  and  Congressional  action. 

WHY  A  CONFERENCE  IS  BEQUIBED. 

In  urging  a  pan-national  conference  to  discuss  and  set  on  fck>t  a  sys- 
tematic plan  of  observation  and  reports,  I  may  not — ^because  such  in- 
strumeiitality  is,  to  my  mind,  so  very  indispensable— have  satisfied  gen- 
tlemen as  to  its  necessity.  We  want  to  obserx^e  the  whole  atmosphere, 
and  to  note  the  staple  crops  in  all  countries.  It  will  not  do,  therefore, 
for  any  one  nation  to  say  to  all  the  rest,  "Here  is  my  plan ;  adopt  if 

Each  nation  is  already  carrying  on  its  own  plan  of  weather  observa- 
tions, and  every  one  of  the^^e  plans  diflFer,  more  or  less,  irom  the  rest 

•We  want  a  conference  consisting  of  wise  men  from  each  nation,  to 

harmonize  thase  plans,  and  to  bring  them  into  one. 

4 
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Almost  all  the  governments  of  Earope  deal  more  or  le«s  with  agrical- 
tnral  statistics,  bat  the  data  as  now  observed  and  collected  in  one  conntiy 
cannot  be  readily  compared  with  the  data  of  another  country,  simply 
because  of  the  difference  in  the  manner  and  mode  of  treating  them ; 
neither  are  they  always  accessible. 

The  members  of  the  conference,  taking  counsel  together,  will  be  able 
to  see  exactly  what  each  government  is  doing ;  and  now,  using  the  ma- 
chinery already  existing,  they  may  devise  a  common  plan  that  will  involve 
the  least  change,  the  least  loss,  and  the  least  additional  expense,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  promises  the  greatest  good !  Hence  the  necessity  of 
a  conference.  ^ 

To  give  a  practical  illustration  of  the  necessity,  the  meteorologists  may 
desire  to  change  the  present  plan  of  observation,  so  as  to  have  at  least 
a  portion  of  them  to  be  made  synchronously  all  over  the  world.  For 
instance,  the  French  may  say,  let  it  be  established  that  when  the  hands 
of  the  clock  in  the  Parish  observatory  point  to  12  Om.  Os. — at  that  iyistant, 
let  the  meteorological  observers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  note  their  in- 
MtrnmenUj  and  record  the  state  of  the  weather  as  it  is  with  them — and 
80,  as  often  during  the  twenty-four  hours  as  the  conference  shall  deem  it 
best  to  have  ol)servations  made.  The  English  may,  with  equal  proprie- 
ty, say  the  same  for  their  capital.  The  Americans  for  Iheira,  and  the 
Japanese  and  all  other  people  for  theirs.  That  matter  must  be  adjusted 
as  preliminary  to  any  general  system.  Whether  the  conference  will  rec- 
ommend synchronous  observations  I  do  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  I  do 
mean  to  say  that  in  the  further  prosecution  of  our  meteorological  re- 
searches  it  Ls  very  desirable  to  have — at  stated  periods,  if  not  for  all  the 
year — synchronous  observation  aU  over  the  world,  and  such  as  will  show 
us  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  as  it  i«  at  given  moments — iiot  as  it  icas 
at  uncertain  times. 

Then  again,  in  those  parts  of  the  world,  as  in  Central  Asia,  in  Africa, 
and  the  islands,  where  native  co-operation  may  not  be  practicable,  and 
where  some  one  or  more  of  the  States  in  conference  may  have  consuls  or 
agents,  or  where  there  may  be^missionaries  or  merchants,  a  plan  for  se- 
cnring  their  co-operation  and  furnishing  them  with  proper  instruments 
has  to  be  devised,  and  an  understanding  come  to  as  to  the  disposition 
to  be  made  of  their  observations,  with  the  view  to  their  tinal  discussion. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  bearing  of  the  laws  of  meteorology 
upon  agriculture  has  never  yet  formed  the  subject  of  any  well-direc- 
ted effort  among  nations,  or  even  by  individuals  on  a  scale  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  develop  practical  results. 

Any  sailor  can  tell  you  what  ja  systematic  plan  of  observation  at  seA 
has  done  for  navigation ;  and  how  the  resiilting  knowledge  as  to  the 
winds  and  currents  of  the  oce^  has  shortened  voyages,  brought  remote 
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parts  of  the  world  in  close  proximity,  lessened  the  dangers  of  the  sea, 
and  benefited  comiperce.  But  where  is  the  farmer  that  can  tell  what 
meteorology,  as  a  science,  has  done  to  agriculture  f  All  he  knows  coo- 
cerning  the  operation  of  meterological  laws  upon  his  crops  is  derived 
chiefly  from  tradition  and  his  own  observations.  Small  indeed  is  the 
mite  from  systematic  research  and  philosophical  deduction  that  has  been 
vouchsafed  to  him. 

What,  then,  may  we  not  expect  when  we  come  to  dot  the  world  with 
observers,  all  equipped  with  standard  instruments,  watching  the  weath- 
er, noting  its  signs,  all  at  the  same  time,  after  the  same  plan,  with  an 
eye  to  its  bearing,  not  only  upon  agriculture,  but  upon  health,  disease, 
malaria,  &c.,  and  then  sending  their  observations  for  discussion  to  the 
most  eminent  philosophers  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world  ? 

These  and  such  like  subjects  must  come  before  the  conference  for  ar- 
rangement, and  they  must  be  there  definitely  settled  in  a  manner  agreea- 
ble  to  all  parties,  for  without  such  preliminary  settlement  the  different 
nations  cannot  be  expected  to  "pull  together." 

COST. 

Each  of  the  co-operating  parties  will  bear,  the  cost  only  of  its  own  ob- 
servations and  reports.  And  I  suppose  this  will  not  be  mnch  in  addi- 
tion to  their  present  independent  and  less  eflScient  plans.  Therefore,  I 
can  submit  no  estimate  for  other  countries,  nor  would  I  take  up  year 
time  with  them  if  I  could.  I  would  be  glad  to  give  them  to  you  for  this 
country,  but  here  I  lack  the  requisite  data  also.  I  may  repeskt  what  has 
been  already  intimated ;  that  ^ith  a  proper  use  of  the  means  and  ^pli- 
ances  already  at  hand,  and  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  your  agricultund 
bureau  in  Wjishington  and  the  meteorological  stations  and  establish- 
ments under  government  control,  the  additional  cost,  in  proportion  to 
the  good  to  come,  will  not  weigh  as  a  straw  in  the  balance, 

But,  gentlemen,  much  or  little  is  not  the  question  so  far  as  this  coun- 
try is  concerned — ^its  agricultural  interest  requires  whatever  maybe 
necessary  for  its  proper  encouragement,  and  you,  the  advocates,  cham- 
pions, and  representatives  of  that  interest,  have  on  your  side,  right, 
justice,  and  the  good  of  the  commonwealth.  Stand  up,  therefore,  before 
the  government,  in  your  might,  and  demand  it. 

As  to  the  expenses  of  the  gentlemen  to  attend  the  conference,  that  is 
too  small  to  talk  about.  Here,  again,  the  Brussels  conference  is  a  lamp 
to  our  feet.  With  no  other  cost  than  my  traveling  expenses  to  Europe 
and  back,  nations  were  drawn  into  co-operation,  plans  were  arranged, 
twc -thirds  of  the  earth's  surface  was  occupied,  and  every  man-of-war  and 
merchantman  that  sails  upon  the  high  seas  was  converted  into  a  physi-  , 
cal  observatory,  the  master  and  the  mates  of  each  being  ready  to  make  j 
observations,  day  and  night,  according  to  a  uniform  plan^  and  in  all 
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parts  of  tlie  navigable  ocean.  The  obvious  benefits  of  that  system  oi 
research  and  the  moral  influence  of  that  conference  enlisted  this  co- 
operation and  made  it  volontary.  I  think  there  is  as  much  public  spirit 
among  farmers  as  among  sailor^ ;  and  that  this  plan,  rightly  managed, 
would  be  proportionably  inexpensive.  But,  cost  what  it  may,  the  agri- 
cultural interest  of  the  country  js,  as  I  shall  show,  entitled  to  the  ex- 
penditure, lEind  when  it  gets  the  annual  appropriation  required  for  this 
Dneasore  it  will  not  have  received  anything  like  its  fair  share  of  pubUc 
Gftvor,  in  proportion  to  the  encouragement  given  by  the  government  to 
commercial  and  other  interests. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  already  established  a  system  of  meteorolo- 
^cal  observations,  a  signal  office,  and  an  agricultural  bureau.  This  is 
10  much  machinery  toward  this  system,  which  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
i^ould  not,  if  geared  on  to  it,  entail  an  additional  expense  greater  than 
bat  already  required  for  the  support  of  these  establishments  as  they 
•re,  and  would  add  to  their  efficiency. 

Mississippi,  acting  for  herself  under  this  proposition,  has  organized  a 
ystem  of  crop  reports.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  president  of  every 
Dunty  board  of  supervisors  to  submit  repori^s  regulariy  on  the  28th  day 
f  eacli  month,  to  the  central  office — ^that  of  the  agricultural  journal,  the 
Veld  and  Factory ^  of  Jackson.  The  editors  of  that  Journal  ai'e  required 
>  secure  the  additional  co-operation  of  at  least  five  intelligent  farmers 
.  each  county,  and  to  publish  results  monthly.  The  total  cost  of  all 
lis,  including  the  gratuitous  circulation  of  1,500  copies  of  the  monthly 
port,  is  $3,000.  There  are  no  meteorological  researches  connected 
Ith  the  Mississippi  system ;  but  I  think  it  snows  that  the  plan  I  advo- 
ted  does  not  involve  the  gigantic  expenditure  that  some  have  seemed 
think  it  would.  Tennessee  has  also  established  her  bureau  of  crop 
[>orts  with  a  like  appropriation. 

A^ORICULTUBE  ENTITLED  TO  A  FAIR  SHARE  OF  ENCOUBAGBMENT. 

But  to  shoy  what  strong  grounds  this  association  has  for  pressing 
8  scheme  upon  the  government  and  the  public,  let  us  mention  a  few 
t6,  leaving  it  to  them  to  speak  for  us. 

;  am  moved  to  bring  these  eloquent  mutes  into  this  presence  simply 
nstice  to  the  cause  I  plead,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  anything  like  in- 
ions  comparison  or  disparagement.  Therefore,  without  implying 
t  otlier  interests  are  protected  too  much  or  too  little,  let  us  inquire 
^t  tliey  get  from  the  government,  that  we  may  see  whether  agricul- 
^  g^t&  its  fair  share. 

i.grxcvlt\\ve  is  taxed  directly  for  the  benefit  of  them  all,  for  as  agri- 
ixre  is  the  main  stay  and  prop  of  the  country,  all  the  other  interests 
t  receive  support  from  the  goveiiiment  deiive  that  support,  first  oi 
-V"ol.  n— 92 
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last,  'from  agricnltare ;  and  tlie  most  the  government  lias  done  for  agri- 
caltnre  may  be  seen  in  the  Agricultural  Bureau  and  the  land  grants  for 
teaching  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts. 

WHAT  IS  DOKE  FOB  GOMMESOE. 

First,  there  is  the  expense  of  surveying  and  lighting  the  coasts;  ol 
supporting  the  consular  system ;  the  expense  of  maintaining  fleets  and 
squadrons  in  all'  quarters  of  the  globe  in  times  of  peace.  Heavy  items 
these;  and  now  there  is,  or  was,  a  bill  before  Congress  for  enoonraginc 
— ^by  bounties  and  special  legislation — ship-building;  all  of  whieh  involres 
a  public  expenditure  of  some  $20,000,000  or  $30,000,000  a  year.  Aid ' 
yet  the  wealth  that  the  nation  gains  from  commerce  is  not  a  tithe  of  that 
which  agriculture  gives  it  annually.  The  difference  in  value  of  what  is 
sent  out  and  what  is  brought  back  into  the  country  is  the  wealth  that 
commerce  gives.  What  agriculture  gives  is  the  market  value  ef  her 
yearly  crops,  estimated  at  $2,000,000,000  for  last  year. 

Then  there  are  the  fishing  bounties.  The  annual  appropriation  f<ff 
them  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  put  and  keep  in  operation  this 
plan  of  research.  Besides  all  this  there  is  the  signal  office,  whidi  vas 
established  entirely  in  the  interest  of  commerce.  It  aims  to  prediat 
storms,  and  hoists  its  storm  signals  in  the  shipping  ports  and  marts  of 
commerce,  but  not  in  the  inland  towns  and  agricultural  centres. 

Moreover,  a  bill  is  now  or  was  pending  before  Congress  calling  for 
$200,000  for  carrying  a  sub-marine  cable  300  miles  out  to  sea,  to  a 
steamer  there  to  be  anchored,  to  serve  as  a  storm  ship  in  connectioii 
with  this  bureau.  The  steamer  will  cost  quite  as  niuch  as  the  caUe. 
Should  this  experiment  prove  satisfactory,  the  plan  is  to  curtain  the 
coast  with  like  meteorological  outposts.  All  this  for  conimeiee  and 
navigation. 

Surely  our  requests  are  moderate,  and  the  more  so  as  we  seek  to  uti- 
lize all  thi^  machinery  for  the  farmer,  and  aim  to  bring  this  bureau  into 
the  servioe,  also,  .of  agriculture  and  other  interests  on  the  land;  and, 
without  interfering  with  its  present  duties,  to  make  it  as  useful  to  the 
farmer  as  it  is  to  the  sailor,  and  to  enlarge  its  powers  for  good  to  both. 
(Congress  has  since  so  ordered.) 

The  signal  office  or  bureau  was  got  up  last  year  with  an  appropriation 
of  $25,000,  especially  for  the  benefit  of  lake  meteorology  and  navigation ; 
and  to  carry  it  on  for  another  year,  an  appropriation  of  ten  times  that 
amount  is  asked  foi:  and  recommended  by  the  committee  in  Congms. 
Instruct  your  representatives  there  to  adopt  this  plan :  to  go  for  an  act 
making  that  establishn^ent  and  the  agricultural  bureau  co-operative  ot 
fices ;  and  then  this  appropriation  will  have  a  double  value,  and  be 
made  as  beneficial  to  agriculture  as  to  commerce ;  and  its  telegraphie 
outposts  on  the  Atlantic  will  watch  in  the  interests  of  the  £uiner  as  weQ 
as  the  sailor. 
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PBOBABLB  RESULTS.  « 

I  estimate  the  benefits  to  be  conferred  npon  agricultnre  alone,  by  this 
comprehensive  system  of  research,  to  be  worth  annually  to  thp  country 
qnite  as  much  as  all  Jthe  gains  of  commerce.  It  is  also  bountiful  with 
promise  pf  good  to  all  industrial  pursuits,  whatever  their  nature.  It 
bids  fair  to  afford  data — ^if  scientists  have  the  faculty  of  successful  dis- 
cussion— ^for  forecasting  the  weather,  and  predicting  for  considerable 
periods  in  advance  those  general  changes  in  it  which  most  concern  the 
husbandman.  With  the  means  and  appliances  which  discovery  and 
improvement  have  placed  at  the  command  of  nations,  success  with  such 
predictions  seems  more  than  probable. 

I  ask  any  farmer  to  tell  me,  if  he  can,  what  such  success — though 
achieved  only  a  few  times  during  the  year — would  be  worth  to  him  I 
It  may  be  wortn  tens,  or  hundreds,  or  thousands  of  dollars,  accordiug 
to  circumstances.  We  cannot  say.  But  we  can  say  that,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, and  for  the  whole  country,  only  a  few  days' 'foreknowledge  of  the 
weather,  at  particular  stages  of  the  crops,  would  be  worth  milUons.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  pledge  this  congress  or  myself  for  such  results — ^it 
would  be  like  pledging  the  child  for  the  man  ;  but  I  regard  them  not 
only  as  not  improbable,  but  such  as  any  meteorologist  might  reasonably 
sxpect  to  flow  jfirom  such  a  comprehensive  system  of  research,  wisely  or- 
ganized and  properly  conducted.  ^ 

Then  the  benefits  that  are  to  ensue,  both  to  producer  and  consumer, 
by  placing  them  on  a  footing  with  the  middlemen,  as  to  the  state  of  the 
crops  any  month  of  the  year,  and  all  over  the  world.  Why,  gentlemen^ 
I  tell  you  there  are  margins  here  on  your  side  for  sa^ing  and  gaining, 
such  as  no  plan  of  physical  and  statistical  research  ever  comprehended. 
Will  you  press  it  upon  Congress  f  You,  that  represent  the  agricultural 
interests,  and  are  the  farmers  of  the  country,  have  but  to  speak  the  word, 
and,  so  far  as  this  people  is  concerned,  it  is  done. 


METEOROLOGY  OF  ILLINOIS. 


HANCOCK     COUNTY. 


Bt  B.  WBITAKSR,  'Warsaw. 

Abstracts  of  observations  for  five  years,  latitude  49  deg.  20  min.,  lon« 
gitude  91  deg.,  31  min.,  bight  above  the  Mississippi  river  142  feet,  and 
above  sea  level  612  feet.  Observations  made  at  7  A.  M.,  2,  and  9  P.  M^ 
with  Green's  Standard  Thermometer.  A  —  (dash)  denotes  below  zero. 
Place  of  observation  2J  miles  cast  of  Warsaw. 


Annual  mean  tempeFatnre 

Highest  degree 

Lowest  degree 

Bange  of  temperature. . .» 

• 

Warmest  day  i  n  the  year 

Coldest  day  in  the  vear 

Mean  annnal  cloudiness 

Bays  of  entire  cloudiness 

Fau-  days,  being  less  than  half  windy 

Hcan  annual  force  of  winds 

Prevailing  winds 

Bain  and  melted  snow,  in  inches  and  hundredths. 

Last  frost  in  Spring 

First  firost  in  Autumn 

First  cries  of  ft*ogs  in  Spring 

¥int  wild  flowers  in  Spring 

First  notes  of  the  Whippowil 

Gooseberries  leafing 

Peach  trees  in  bloom 


1873. 

1871. 

1870. 

50.1 

53.3 

93.3 

98 

98 

100 

—33 

—18 

—10 

119 

108 

110 
C  .Tilly  16, 

Sept.  5... 

Aug.  7... 

^  July  35, 
^  July  37. 

Dec.  34... 

Feb.   13.. 

Dec.  24... 

4.46 

4.60 

5  03 

178 

160 

176 

188 

305 

189 

1.73 

3.01 

1.67 

N.  W.-.. 

N.  W.... 

N.  W.... 

•35.14 

41.19 

31  02 

April  99.. 

April  S3.. 

April  29.. 

Sept.  97.. 

Sept.  31.. 

Oct  13... 

April  3.. 

March  7.. 

March  34 

April   4.. 

March  35. 

April  8.. 

April  17.. 

April  18.. 
March  20. 

April  19.. 

April   1.. 

April  6.. 

April  30.. 

April  17.. 

April  39.. 

1869. 


\ 


50.1 

95 
-6 
101 

Aug.  34. 


March  6. . 
508 
224 
141 
1.53 
X.  W.... 
S3.87 
April  81.. 
iNe|)t  25.. 
March  34 
March  98. 
April  Id.. 
April  16.. 
April  18.. 


1««. 


51  .t 
M 
—19 
113 

July  15.. 

DecU. 


45.85 


MaiehU. 

Aptfl  «L 
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METEOROLOGY  OF  ILLINOIS. 


HANCOCK     COUNTY. 


Bt  B.  WHITAKEB,  Wabsaw. 

Abstracts  of  observations  for  Ave  years,  latitude  40  deg.  20  min.,  Ion* 
gitude  91  deg.,  31  min.,  hight  above  the  Mississippi  river  142  feet,  and 
above  sea  level  612  feet.  Observations  made  at  7  A.  M.,  2,  and  9  P.  M^ 
with  Green's  Standard  Thermometer.  A  —  (dash)  denotes  below  zero. 
Place  of  observation  2 J  miles  east  of  Warsaw. 


Annual  mean  temperature 

Highest  degree 

Lowest  degree 

Range  of  temperature. ..* 

Warmest  day  in  the  year 

Coldest  day  in  the  year 

Mean  annual  cloudiness 

Davs  of  entire  cloudiness 

Fair  days,  being  less  than  half  windy 

Mean  annual  force  of  winds 

Prevailing  winds 

Rain  and  melted  snow,  in  incheis  and  hundredths. 

Last  frost  in  Spring 

First  frost  in  Autumn 

First  cries  of  frogs  in  Spring 

J^rst  wild  flowers  in  Spring 

First  notes  of  the  Whippowil 

Gooseberries  leafing 

Peach  trees  in  bloom 


1872. 

1871. 

50.1 

53.2 

98 

98 

—23 

—12 

119 

108 

Sept.  5... 

Aug.  7... 

Dec.  24. . . 

Feb.  13.. 

4.46 

4.60 

178 

160 

188 

905 

1.72 

2.01 

N.  W. . . . 

N.  W.... 

•35-14 

41.19 

April  29.. 

April  22.. 

Sept  27. . 

Sept.  21.. 

April  2.. 

March  7.. 

April  4.. 

March  25. 

April  17.. 

Ai>rill2.. 
March  20. 

April   1.. 

April  30.. 

AprUn.. 

1670. 


1 


92.3 
100 
—10 
110 
July  16, 
July  25, 
July  27. 
Dec.  24... 
5.03 
176 
189 
1.67 
N.  W... 
31  02 
April  29.. 
Oct  13... 
Maroh24 
April  8.. 
April  19.. 
April  6.. 
April  29.. 


Aug.  24. 


March  6.. 
5.08 
224 
141 
1.53 
X.  W.... 
53.87 
April  21.. 
Sept  25.. 
March  24. 
March  28. 
April  18.. 
April  16.. 
April  18.. 


1866. 


51.3 
94 
—19 
113 

Jnlyli.. 

Dea.ll.. 


45.fi 


March  S. 
MaickU. 
April  flK 
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This  table  scarcely  needs  any  explanations.  It  is  the  result  of  3,000 
carefcQly  made  and  recorded  observations,  with  standard  mstmmentB. 
We  might  transform  it  into  numerous  kaleidoscope  views,  but  if  care- 
fully looked  over  the  chief  points  of  intend  may  be  seen,  and  taken  in 
at  once.  The  first  point  is  the  mean  temperature  ;  under  head  of  thei^ 
mometer,  is  also  highest  and  lowest  degrees,  range,  warmest  and  cold- 
est days.  "Next  is  cloudiness,  then  the  winds,  weather  and  rainfidl, 
fix)sts,  etc. 

Table  exhibiting  the  number  of  days  the  wind  blew  from  each  quarter : 
The  wind  blew  Forth,  36§  days ;  Northeast,  32§  days  ,•  Bast,  261  days ; 
Southeast,  21  days ;  South,'  53  days ;  Southwest,  42|  days  j  West,  108 
days  'y  S'orthwest,  45  days. 

The  prevailing  winds  during  the  year  have  been  West,  and  have 
*  veered  in  the  following  order :  South,  Northwest,  Southwest,  ISorOi^ 
Northeast,  East  and  Southeast,  and  their  duration  will  be  seen,  at  a 
glance  at  the  table.  The  storms  of  rain  are  nearly  as  constant,  in  the 
direction  from  which  they  come,  as  the  wthd.  I  believe  the  table  repre- 
sents very  truthfully  tlie  changes  of  the  wind;  while  the  point  of  preva- 
lence is  shown,  it  exhibits  the  points  of  least  prevalence,  as  well  at 
the  time  of  blowing  from  the  intermediary  stations. 

We  can  never  hope  to  reach  a  point  of  exactness  in  reference  to  the 
winds,  with  our  present  method  of  day-time  observations.  While  it  is 
true  that  heat,  by  means  of  the  sun's  influence,  determines  the  force  as 
well  as  the  constancy  of  atmospheric  waves,  the  nights  are  freeer  from 
winds  than  the  days,  except  when  gales  are  in  operation,  when  they 
continue  both  day  and  night,  until  equilibrium  is  established.  This  fact 
is  also  as  pertinent,  regarding  temperature.  We  shall  never  be  able  to 
reach  the  '^  grand  mean''  until  we  can  hit  upon  two  night  period*^  which 
will  show  the  points  of  falling  temx>erature  most  clearly.  So  of  manj 
other  physicals  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  There  are  many  matters 
of  national  importance,  that  State  stations,  under  enlightened  guidance, 
could  materially  aid  in  the  solution  of,  if  we  all  understood  each  other 
better,  by  interchange  of  ideas,  and  took  measures  to  reach  higher 
qualifications  ourselves. 

WHAT  WB  NEED. 

In-order  that  Meteorology  may  have  higher  claims  as  a  science,  it 
should  be  fairly  laid  out,  o^  its  several  features  classified,  as  Astronomy 
and  other  natural  sciences  have  been  during  the  last  fifty  years,  under 
the  keen  discernment  of  such  men  as  Silhman,  Deroey,  and  other 
scientists.  It  began  as  a  branch  of  natural  science,  explaining  metors 
and  their  plans  in  the  planetary  system,  and  gradually  took  cognizaooe 
of  atmospheric  phenomena,  and  their  climatolo^  was  embraced  in  its 
scope.    It  has  come  to  embrace  not  only  climatology  now,  but  the 
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greater  part  of  physical  geography^  or  the  changing  inflaenoes  of  the 
great  agents  of  natare  on  land  and  on  the  sea,  and  in  the  atmosphere. 
It  has  an  immense  field,  and  holds  in  its  embrace  what  more  immedi- 
ately inflaenoes  and  affects  Adllions  of  denizens  of  the  great  globe.  It 
strike?  me  that,  in  so  vast^  field,  there  should  be  more  concert  of 
action  in  order  to  stady  the  caprices  and  €%citations  of  agents  so 
powerful,  and  so  much  above  the  grasp  of  mortals.  We  need  in  our 
country  ^^State  Meteorological  Sodeties,"  acting  under  the  guidance  and. 
direction  of  a  national  society,  fostered  by  goyemment.  It  is  true  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  has  done  much  to  disseminate  kno^srledge  com- 
ing within  the  pale  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  without  Meteorology,  yet 
its  action  is  more  or  less  restricted,  if  not  circumscribed,  by  the  will  of 
Mr.  Smithson.  There  ought  to  be  more  systematic  labor  secured,  which 
would  lead  to  vastly  more  beneficial  results.  Some  of  the  observers  are 
equipped  with  a  thermotneter  only,  while  very  few  have  a  complete 
equipment  of  instruments.  A  State  Society  would,  in  time,  regulate 
the  curriculum  of  observations,  and  make  them  uniform  in  time  and 
in  application.  Such  a  head,  acting  under  a  supreme  head,  with  every 
feature  of  the  work  classified,  we  might  exx>ect  results  to  follow  that 
would  be  b^aeficisd  to  all.  In  the  old  world  centuries  of  labor  have 
been  employed  in  Meteorology,  and  if  we  attempt  to  establish  a  physi- 
cal fact  in  our  coun^,  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  their  musty  records. 
Our  government  is  just  reaching  its  first  centenary,  and  we  have  but 
few  reliable  data  of  a  Meteorological  character.  Then  it  is  time  we  set- 
tled upon  a  uniform  system,  which  can  only  be  enriched  by  uniform 
work. 
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PATEONS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 


Bt  C.  C.  BTJELL^  Bock  Fau^  III. 


The  State  Orange  of  the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  for  lUinou 
was  organized  at  Dixon,  March  5, 1872,  twen<7K)ne  subordinate  Granges 
being  represented.  Alonzo  Goldie,  Esq.,  of  Bock  Falls,  was  elected 
Master,  and  O.  E.  Fanning,  Esq.,  of  Gait,  State  Secretary.  A  fall  lisl 
of  officers  required  by  the  plan  of  organization  were  elected  at  the  same 
time,  their  terms  of  office  to  be  for  two  years ;  hence,  an  important  elee- 
tion  will  occur  at  the  annual  meeting  of  1874.  The  plan  of  organixa- 
tion  comprizes  a  National  Grange,  State  Granges  subordinate  to  the 
National  Grange,  and  local  Granges  subordinate  to  the  State  Grange. 

Granges  have  been  organized  in  twenty-eight  different  States.  The 
State  of  Iowa  takes  the  lead  in  numerical  strength,  her  Granges  num- 
bering sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-two.  The  number  of  subordinate 
Granges  in  lUinois  at  the  present  time  is  four  hundred  and  eighty-ax. 
The  active  existence  of  the  Order  extending  over  only  two  or  three 
years,  it  chiefly  remains  to  the  Order  to  make  itself  what  it  shall  be. 
Much  of  the  beneficent  work  laid  out  for  it,  it  has  not  yet  entered  upoD. 
One  of  the  most  imi>ortant  things  to  be'  mentioned  is  a  system  of  sta- 
tistical reports  on  agricultural  products,  the  same  to  form  a  basis  of 
more  accurate  information  on  this  subject  than  we  now  obtain.  Of 
course  the  organization  must  become  widely  spread,  and  its  workings 
thoroughly  systematized,  before  an  attempt  to  do  a  work  of  this  kind 
would  be  justifiable. 

The  Order  passes  under  the  name  of  a  secret  society.  It  has  its 
ritual  and  ceremony  of  initiation.  Its  members  bind  themselves  by  a 
formal  obligation  to  firaternal  and  just  dealing  with  each  other;  to 
watchfulness  over  and  care  for  the  sick  and  suffering ;  to  secrecy  »  t^ 
the  transactions  of  the  Grange,  and  to  general  uprightness  in  all  things. 
The  assurance  may  be  given  that  this  obligation  imposes  nothing  ^ieh 
would  not  commend  itself  to  every  upright  and  sensible  man,  and  can 
be  obnoxious  only  to  the  single  charge  that  it  involves  the  principle  of 
a  secret  organization.  That  principle  we  do  not  propose  h^e  to  dis- 
cusst    It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  as  practically  applied  to  the  woikiBgs 
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of  this  organization,  it  is  regarded  by  its  members  as  right,  justifiable, 
and  most  essential  to  the  effective  organization  of  the  farmer  class. 

The  Order  is  composed  exclnsively  (or  should  be)  of  farmers.  The 
language  of  the  Gonstitation  of  the  National  Orange  (Art  5)  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

'^  Any  i)erson  interested  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  the  age  of  six- 
teen years  (female),  and  eighteen  years  (male),  duly  proposed,  elected, 
and  complying  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Order,  is  entitled 
to  membership  and  the  benefit  of  the  degrees  taken." 

The  executive  officers  in  this  State  are  disposed  to  give  to  the  lan- 
guage of  this  article  a  very  strict  construction,  and  to  limit  the  mem- 
bership to  those  whose  business  is  %ither  exclusively  farming,  or  whose 
greater  interest  is  in  farming.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of 
this  course  may  be  seen  by  the  following : 

pirst.  The  aim  of  the  organization  is  simple,  viz :  the  elevation  and 
benefit  of  the  farmer  class — ^not  that  the  sympathies  of  the  Order  do 
not  extend  to  every  other  suffering  class,  and  to  every  other  interest 
depressed  by  unjust  burdens ;  not  that  its  benevolence  does  not  em- 
brace all  mankind,  and  its  hatred  extend  to  every  species  of  oppression, 
but  that  the  specific  purpose  of  the  Order,  as  well  as  the  purposes  of  a 
broad  humanity,  will  be  best  subserved  by  a  more  definite  and  restrict- 
ed line  of  effort 

SiBcond.  The  theory  of  this  organization — ^which  is  only  a  lesson 
drawn  fix)m  history — is  that  no  class  or  people  can  be  much  elevated, 
except  by  their  own  efforts.  Liberty,  to  be  valuable,  is  not  bestowedj 
but  must  be  achieved.  The  weak  and  the  oppressed  are  truly  protected 
only  when  they  have  the  will  and  the  power  to  protect  themselves. 

Third.  This  organization  is  intended  to  be  permanent  The  motives 
which  prompt  its  individual  members  should  be  stable  and  permanent 
as  well  as  equitable.  They  should  be  such  as  arise  from  the  nature  of 
their  calling — ^firom  the  felt  want  of  the  class.  Thus  will  result  real 
sympathy — ^true  brotherhood. 

Fouilh.  The  single  purpose  of  this  Order,  as  already  named,  implies 
that  it  may  give«ftttention  to  the  greatest  variety  and  number  of  sub- 
jects. It  may  be  raUroad  monopoly,  commercial  reform,  the  currency 
question,  our  banking  system,  the  tariff  laws,  middle-men  abuses,  po- 
litical .  corruption,  legislative  inefficiency — ^in  short,  any  evil  requiring 
remedy,  or  any  subject  the  investigation  of  which  wUl  add  to  the  intel- 
ligence and  independence  of  the  farmer  class. 

Agriculture  is  the  mother  industry,  but  she  is  liable  to  the  abuse  and 
ingratitude  of  every  child  which  she  sustains.  Besides  those  secondary 
and  derivative  interests,  all  have  combinations  of  their  own.  Let  us 
cx>-operlte  with  them  as  such^  or  in  mass  meetings,  in  the  more  proper 
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character  of  citizens,  to  correct  evils  suffered  in  common,  or  to  promote 
objects  of  common  good.    But  it  is  believed  the  benevolent  and  landa- 

4 

ble  purposes  of  this  organization  will  be  best  promoted  by  a  member- 
ship exclusively  of  farmers. 

A  good  deal  of  amdety  has  appeared^  especially  among  political  and 
certain  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes,  to  know  the  policy  <rf 
the  Granges,  and  failure  has  been  predicted  because  the  Order  does 
not  exhibit  a  suf&ciently  aggressive  policy,  and  declare  a  distinct  line 
of  action  with  respect  to  important  questions  of  public  interest. 

It  is  sufficiently  indicated  above  that  the  true  and  only  policy  of  the 
Order  is  first,  organization^  then  to  do  whatever  seems  expedient,  just 
and  equitable,  to  promote  the  good  of  the  class.  It  should  toach  poli- 
ties only  as  it  touches  some  other  subjects,  i.  6.,  sufficiently  to  coiveet 
the  evils  thereof  without  assuming  the  responsibility  of  a  party  organi- 
zation. Besides,  the  views  of  members  of  the  Order  in  different  loeaJi- 
ties  might  vary;  but  this  would  be  no  bar  to  the  harmony  of  the 
Granges  on  general  principles.  It  is  believed  that  the  influence  of  the 
Order  will  be  greater  as  weU  as  more  properly  exercised  by  the  digjpkiy 
of  its  reserved  power  rather  than  by  the  frequent  use  of  it. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  social  and  educational  work  of  tiiis 
organization — work  which  pertains  peculiarly  and  exclusively  to  the 
business  of  farming,  or  is  necessary  in  order  to  the  progress  of  the 
fietrmer  class  in  culture,  refinement,  and  social  elevation — ^furnishes  suf- 
ficient basis  for  its  success,  and  establishes  the  faict  of  the  need  0{  its 
existence.  Interference  with  t^e  healthftil  and  legitimate  pnrsuit  of 
oth^  business^  whether  professional,  commercial  or  politiealf  is  not  a 
part  of  its  aim.  These  are  a  want  of  civilized  society  of  which  the 
fanner  class  are  a  part,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  greater  part 

The  growth  of  the  Order  has  been  rapid — ^perhaps  too  rapid.  It  has 
not  been  the  purpose  of  its  patrons  in  this  State  to  stimulate  accessions 
to  its  numbers  by  undue  excitement  on  any  temporary  issues.  So  £ftr 
as  the  principles  and  aims  of  the  organization  are  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  and  laws  of  a  progressive  civilization,  an<^  its  workings  con- 
stitute an  active  force  in  the  direction  of  progress,  it  will  succeed,  and 
will  deserve  .to  succeed.  Whatever  its  fate,  it  shows  an  effort — ^perhaps 
an  infantile  effort — on  the  part  of  the  farmer  class,  which,  in  this  or 
some  other  form,  will  be  renewed  again  and  again,  until  that  dass  shall, 
in  respect  to  intelligence,  wealth,  social  standing,  and  political  influ- 
ence, occupy  their  proper  place  in  society,  whether  that  place  be  higher 
or  lower  than,  at  the  date  of  this  writing. 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  BEE-KEEPER. 


By  L.  C.  FRANCIS,  Spbingfield. 


The  great  test  of  one's  ability  in  any  pnrsait,  is  success  in  it.  !No 
matter  how  largely  a  person  may  commence  a  business,  or  how  enthu- 
siastically he  enters  into  it,  if  his  object  is  pecuniary  profit  and  he  fails 
of  it,  he  is  unsuccessful.  It  is  true  there  are  other  objects  frequently 
in  view  than  pecuniary  profit.  A  person  may  keep  bees  to  furnish 
his  table  with  an  abundance  of  delicious  honey — caring  little  for  a  sur- 
plus, only  as  he  can  favor  his  friends  and  neighbors  with  it.  If  he  gen- 
erally has  an  abundance  of  honey  for  family  use  from  his  bees,  his  bee- 
keeping may  be  considered  a  success.  There  are  others  who  keep  them 
from  a  love  of  studying  their  habits  and  instincts — ^from  a  desire  to  in- 
vestigate the  laws  which  govern  them,  and  to  settle  disputed  points  in 
their  natural  history.  Huber,  the  blind  naturalist,  belonged  to  this 
class ;  his  bee-keeping  was  a  splendid  success,  though  he  says  some  of 
his  bees  became  very  much  prejudiced  against  him,  on  account  of  his 
exi>eriments  with  them.  The  successful  bee-keeper,  while  willing  to 
learn  by  the  experience  of  others,  does  not  follow  blindly  their  teaching, 
but  makes  a  large  allowance  for  the  inexperience  of  the  majority  of  the 
writers  in  our  bee  journals  and  agricultural  papers ;  he  does  not  hastily 
jump  at  conclusions,  but  experiments  carefully  and  patiently  before 
forming  an  opinion.  He  ftilly  believes  that  to  obtain  the  best  success 
he  must  use  the.  Moveable  Comb  Hive ;  and  in  his  choice  of  a  hive, 
places  but  little  dependence  on  the  gassy  statements  of  patent  hive 
exhibiters  at  our  fairs,  but  seeks  to  know  who  are  the  oldest  and  most 
successftd  bee-keepers  in  the  country,  learns  the  style  of  hive  used  by 
them,  with  their  opinions  of  it,  and  is  governed  accordingly.  In  his  in- 
vestigation of  the  hive  question,  he  finds  that  the  first  moveable  comb 
hive  patented  in  the  United  States  (the  Langstroth)  is  still  considered 
by  our  most  successftd  apiarians  as  the  hive  the  best  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  bee-keeper,  and  that  though  patent  after  patent  has  been 
obtained  for  so-called  improvements  on  the  bee-hive,  yet  the  hive  pat- 
ented by  the  Bev.  L.  L.  Langstroth,  in  1852,  made  as  recommended  by 
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him,  "still- holds  its  own;''  and  the  nearer  the  new  patented  hives 
approach  the  LangstrotU  hive,  the  better  hives  they  are.  B^g  folly 
satisfied  of  this,  his  mind  is  at  rest  on  the  hive  question.  Patent  hive 
men  lose  all  the  time  expended  in  showing  and  explaining  to  him  the 
wonderful  adaptness  of  their  hives  to  the  wants  of  the  honey-bee  and 
its  keeper. 

The  successsful  bee-keeper  thorou^ly  x>osts  himself  on  the  natural 
history  of  the  honey-bee  by  reading  Langstroth's,  Quinbeg's,  and  other 
works  on  the  subject.  He  has  but  little  fear  of  that  great  bugbear  of  the 
old-fogy  bee-keeper — ^the  Bee-moth — and  laughs  at  the  numerous  inveo- 
tions  patented  as  moth-traps,  so  learnedly  discoursed  upon  by  the  patent 
hive  man.  Our  successM  bee-keeper  believes  in  a  system,  and  what  he 
believes  in  he  carries  out  promptly  and  thoroughly.  Every  hive  is  num- 
bered ;  in  the  early  spring,  re-examines  carefully  each  hive  and  notes 
down  its  condition  in  a  record-book.  Occasionally  he  finds  halve  queen- 
less;  this  he  unites  with  a  weak  hive  near  it,  or  supplies  it  with  a  queen. 
IVeak  hives  he  either  unites  or  puts  on  the  nursing  list,  and  by  good 
care  bring  them  out  strong  hives.  In  overhauling  his  hives  he  looks 
out  for  the  Moth- worm — so  easily  detected  by  the  practiced  eye.  If  oar 
successful  friend  has  the  Italian  bee  (and  he  certainly  will  have)  he 
notices  that  while  he  perhaps  finds  many  Moth- worms  in  his  hives  of 
the  common  bee,  he  seldom  finds  any  in  his  Italian  hives ;  and  that  the 
best  'moth-proof  hive  is  a  hive  of  Italian  bee^s  in  good  condition.  The 
longer  he  keeps  bees,  the  more  he  is  convinced  that  the  great  complaint 
of  the  ^'moth  taking  their  hives"  comes  from  the  ignorant,  careless, 
slovenly  bee-keepers.  He  feeds  those  short  of  honey,  takes  out  most  of 
the  drone-comb  from  his  hives,  substituting  worker,  so  a«  to  prevent 
raising  a  horde  of  useless  consumers,  and  giving  more  room  for  the 
honey  stores.  He  closes  the  holes  for  the  honey-boxes  to  confine  all  the 
heat  to  assist  breeding,  and  partially  closes  the  entrances  of  his  weak 
hives  to  prevent  their  being  robbed.  ,  As  warm  weather  comes  and  the 
bees  begin  to  gather  honey  freely,  he  commences  putting  on  honey- 
boxes.  When  natural  swarming  begins,  he  prepares  for  artificial  swann- 
ing,  and  finds  it  less  trouble  and  more  satisfactory  to  depend  on  the 
latter  mode  for  increase  of  stocks,  instead  of  the  former.  By  making 
one  or  two  swarms  early  from  his  purest  and  best  stocks,  he  has  qneen- 
cells  to  give  to  his  hives  he  takes  swarms  from ;  he  finds  by  thi«  plan 
that  these  have  a  queen  a  week  or  ten  days  sooner  than  if  not  thns  sup- 
plied; besides  the  stock  is  "  bred  up."  Some  three  or  four  weeks  after  i 
swarm  has  been  taken  from  a  hive,  he  examines  it  to  see  if  it  ha$  » 
queen  ;  if  no  eggs  or  larvsB  are  found,  he  knows  the  hive  has  no  queen, 
and  either  supplies  it  with  a  queen,  queen-cell,  or  a  frame  of  youn^ 
brood  from  another  hive,  as  he  well  knows  such  a  hive  unassisted  wooU 
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be  "  taken  by  the  moths,"  just  as  the  dead  horse  would  be  taken  by  the 
maggots.    He  lets  nothing  prevent  this  examination,  as  he  has  learned, 
by  dear  experience,  that  it  pays  to  mak^  it.    He  watches  his  honey- 
boxes  closely,  and  as  they  are  being  filled  adds  more,  keeping  the  hive 
covered  with  them,  raising  up  those  nearly  filled,  and  putting  empty 
ones  under  with  holes  so  that  the  bees  can  pass  to  the  upper ;  no  one  of  his 
hives  can  complain  of  not  having  room  to  store  honey.  His  new  swarms 
he  watches  to  see  if  they  are  building  their  combs  true  in  their  frames, 
and  if  they  are  making  too  much  drone  comb,  irregular  combs  are  made 
right ;  extra  drone  comb  is  taken  out  to  be  used  in  honey-boxes,  as  He 
finds  that  bees  work  more  readily  in  boxes  with  comb  in  them,  and  so 
utilizes  all  his  pieces  of  clean  white  comb.    During  the  moth  season  he 
is  careful  to  have  no  comb  about  to  breed  them  in,  and  smokes  fre- 
quently and  thoroughly  with  sulphur  any  that  may  be  exposed  to  them. 
By  this  thorough  way  of  treating  his  surplus  comb  in  connection  with 
the  examinations  previously  mentioned,  and  the  Italian  breed  of  honey- 
bees, our  successful  bee-keeper  loses  nothing  by  the  moth,  and  perhaps 
is  disposed  to  look  upon  it  as  a  blessing  sent^by  the  Giver  of  all  Good,  tp 
discourage  careless,  slovenly  bee-keepers.     As  the  fall  honey  season 
oommences,  he  watches  carefully  his  late  swarms,  to  see  if  they  obtain 
sufficient  honey  for  successful  wintering ;  if  not,  he  supplies  them  and 
unites  the  weak  hives.    His  golden  rule  is  *'  keep  your  stocks  strong.'' 
In  wintering  bees  he  finds  that  though  in  some  winters  hives  will  winter 
as  weU  (perhaps  better)  on  his  summer  stands,  yet  he  meets  with  the  best 
success  in  the  long  run  by  wintering  his  bees  in  a  thoroughly  frost  and 
light-proofroom,  with  provision  for  abundant  ventilation.  Before  extreme 
cold  weather  comes,  his  hives  are  placed  in  winter  quarters,  with  the 
top  of  the  hive  partially  uncovered  and  provisions  made  for  ventilation 
below.    Securely  housed,  he  disturbs  them  but  little,  keeping  the  tem- 
X>eratiire  of  the  room  from  six  to  ten  above  freezing,  which  he  governs 
by  the  .ventilators.    Having  done  his  duty  to  his  bees,  he  has  a  clear 
conscience,  expects  to  find  them  all  right  in  the  spring,  and  is  seldom 
disappointed.    Upon  footing  up  his  account  with  his  bees,  he  finds  that 
though  it  has  been  a  poor  seasou,  and  others  have  been  complaining  of 
their  bees  having  done  "  no  good,"  his  balance-sheet  shows  a  fair,  if  not 
liberal  reward  for  his  investment. 


/  ', 


CANADA  THISTLES. 


Section  six  of  "An  act  concerning  Canada  Thisties,"  approved  and  in 
force  March  15, 1872,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  apiiointed 
in  the  several  townships  in  which  Canada  thistles  shall  be  found  grow- 
ing, to  forward  a  copy  of  their  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  by  him  to  be  collated  and  reported  to  the 
Governor.  There  has  been  no  such  general  observance  of  the  law  as 
was  hoped  for,  or  as  the  prevalence  of  Canada  thistles  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  counties  of  the  State  would  seem  to  justify.  Partial  retoms 
have  been  received  from  seven  counties,  which  are  hereto  appended. 


BOONE  COUNTY. 

Caledonia  TotcnsMp. 

I  would  respectfully  represent  that  after  my  apx>ointment,  it  was  too 
late  in  the  year  to  do  much  except  to  prevent  the  thistles  from  going 
to  seed.  On  the  sixth  of  September,  I  proceeded  to  visit  the  differoit 
localities  where  thistles  were  supposed  to  exist.  I  first  examined  the 
farm  of  A.  &  G.  Thompson,  and  found  a  patch  of  about  one-half  of  an 
acre.  Mr.  Thompson  informed  me  that  he  plowed  the  ground  very  deep 
every  year  separately,  and  to  all  appearance  kept  them  from  spreading 
any  further ;  how  they  «ame  there  is  unknown.  Next  farm  examined 
was  Joseph  Long's,  his  farm  being  rented.  I  found  the  thistles  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition,  and  spre^  over  about  one  acre  of  land;  the 
owner  agreed  to  cut  them  down  to  prevent  their  goi^g  to  seed ;  it  is 
supx)osed  they  originated  by  a  traveler  feeding  his  horse  there  sexfsnX 
years  ago.  The  next  farm  examined  was  G.  D.  'Hammond's ;  he  showed 
me  a  patch  of  one  or  two  rods  in  a  cornfield ;  did  not  know  how  they 
came  there ;  discovered  them  about  a  year  ago }  he  agreed  to  try  and 
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destroy  them.    I  think  that  Mr.  Long'B  farm  had  best  be  looked  after 
next  smnmer  by  the  Commissioner. 

Yours  respectfully, 

ISAAC  SfiWELL, 
NoYEMBEB  1,  1872.  Com.  Canada  ThisUes. 


BUEEAXJ  COUNTY. 

Dover  Township. 

Your  Commissioner  on  Canada  Thistles  begs  leave  to  make  the  follow- 
ing report:  1st.  J  have  found  four  small  tracts  of  land  in  this  town  on 
vrhich  the  Canada  thistles  are  growing.  One  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Pausic, 
mother  on  the  farm  of  Oeo.  Bowling,  near  the  southwest  comer  of  the 
:ownship^  these  two  tracts  have  been  careftilly  tended  this  season  by 
requent  plowing  and  the  yarding  of  hogs ;  the  same  treatment  will 
eventually  subdue  them.  There  are  two  other  tracts :  one  on  the  farm 
>f  Mr.  Taylor,  on  the  north  line  of  the  town,  which  has  been  plowed 
enough  to  prevent  seeding,  but  not  enough  to  overcome  them.  Also  one 
»ther  tract  on  the  farm  of  Joseph  Morrison,  growing  in  his  pasture, 
rhich  has  been  mowed,  to  prevent  seeding,  for  years  ;  still  they  appear 
hrifty.and  on  the  increase.  This  tract  is  to  be  fenced  for  a  sheep  yard, 
rhere  salting  and  feeding  tiie  sheep  will  soon  extinguish  them. 

It  is  not  positively  known  how  the  thistle  came  here.  Frequent 
lowing  appears  to  have  a  good  effect  upon  them,  and  with  perseverance 
liey  can  be  subdued. 

CALEB  PIERCE, 

OcTOBEB  28,  1872.  Thistle  Commissioner. 


Indiantown  Township. 

The  undersigned,  Commissioner  of  Canada  Thistles  for  Indiantown, 
areau  county,  Illinois,  respectfully  presents  his  annual  report  as  re- 
lired  by  law,  for  the  year  1872. 

The  undersigned  was  duly  appointed  Canada  Thistle  Commissioner  on 
pril  29, 1872,  and  after  taking  the  required  oath  of  office,  immediately 
Ltered  upon  his  duties. 

On  inquiry  I  found  there  were  two  patches  of  Canada  thistles  in  the 
wn,  to-wit :  1.  A  small  patch  on  the  farm  of  Patrick  O'Halran,  in 
e  south  part  of  the  town.    2.  A  patch  of  about  fifty  square  rods,  in 
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an  irregular  sqnare  shape,  on  the  east  half,  soathwest  qnarter,  section 
15,  on  a  farm  owned  by  Caleb  Gashing  and  occupied  by  a  renter. 

The  first  patch  of  a  few  feet  square  was  discovered  by  Mr.  CFHaLran 
three  years  ago,  and  it  is  supposed  were  seeded  there  by  an  emigrant 
who  encamped  at  that  place.  As  soon  as  Mr.  CKHalran  diseoTered 
their  nature,  he  commenced  tbeir  destruction  by  constant  hoeing,  and 
I  am  informed  that  they  are  now  probably  destroyed. 

The  second  patch  of  about  fifty  square  rods,  on  the  land  of  Mr. 
Gushing,  was  probably  introduced  by  garden  seeds,  probably  onion, 
three  years  ago,  and  have  twice  gone  to  seed.  They  are  growing  by  the 
side  of  a  small  stream,  on  bottom  land,  subject  to  overflow. 

By  agreement  with  Mr.  Gushing,  I  took  possession  of  this  tract  on 
the  first  day  of  June,  and  I  constructed  a  levy  some  twenty  inches  hig^ 
on  its  outer  border  to  prevent  overflow.  On  a  few  rods  square,  where 
the  thistles  were  thickest,  Mr.  Gushing  had  mulched  the  same  heaTily 
last  fall  with  apple  pomace,  and  at  his  request  I  allowed  him  to  manage 
that  part  as  an  experiment.  The  thistles  on  this  part  of  the  patdi 
pushed  up  through  the  pomace  and  by  the  8th  of  July  were  in  fiodl 
bloom,  when  Mr.  Gushing  had  them  mowed,  leaving  stamps  some  inches 
high.  From  these  stumps  they  sprouted  numerously,  and  on  the  7th  of 
August  they  had  again  got  twenty  inches  high,  and  in  bloom^  when  I 
mowed  them  again,  and  I  found  it  necessary  to  mow  them  for  the  third 
time  about  the  28th  of  .August.  The  roots  are  now  alive  and  in  fidl 
vigor  on  this  part  of  the  patch. 

I  took  full  control  of  about  three-fourths  of  the  ground,  and  had  it 
plowed  about  the  fifth  day  of  June.  I  carefully  raked  the  ground  le\A 
and  picked  out  all  the  roots  I  found.  In  a  few  days  young  plants 
showed  themselv^es,  and  through  the  month  of  June  I  hoed  the  gioimd 
over  twice  a  week,  and  through  July  every  ten  days,  and  afterwards 
not  quite  so  often.  At  each  successive  hoeing  I  found  less  and  less 
plants,  and  on  the  last  hoeing,  on  the  2()th  September,  I  found  only 
three  living  plants.  There  are  now  no  plants  visible  on  the  ground 
treated  by  myself,  as  above  describefl* 

COST. 

The  expense  of  treatment  comes  mostly  from  making  the  levy,  and 
some  ditching,  to  accommodate  the  stream.  The  whole  exi)ense,  inda- 
ding  my  own  per  diem,  is  forty-nine  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($49  50). 

FTTBTHEB  TREATMENT. 

I  recommend  that  the  patch,  another  year,  where  the  thistles  are  not 
killed  be  treated  by  the  hoeing  process,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  by 
another  fall  they  will  be  destroyed,  except  it  may  be  found  not  foUy  so 
on  the  part  not  worked  over  the  past  summer.    I  further  reoommend  a 
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carefdl  search  beyond  the  boundaries  marked  out,  to  see  if  there  be 

others  growing. 

Bespectfdlly  submitted, 

W.  a  BLOOM, 

OoTOBEB  31^  1872.  Thistle  Commissioner. 


DuPAGB  COUNTY. 

Bloomingdale  Township. 

Having  been  appointed  Commissioner  of  Canada  Thistles  by  the  Board 
of  Town  Auditors  of  our  town,  on  the  26th  of  July  last,  in  accordance  * 
with  the  terms  of  an  act  entitled  ^^An  act  concerning  Canada  thistles," 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  in  force  since 
March  15,  1872,  said  act  requires  me  to  report  to  you,  annually,  of  my 
doings  under  said  appointment.  I  now  proceed  to  fulfill  that  duty,  and 
respectfully  report — 

i^r«^— That  I  find,  upon  examination,  that  there  are  several  lots  or 
patches  of  Canada  thistles  growing  within  the  boundaries  of  our  town. 

Second — I  have  found,  up  to  this  time,  twenty-one  (21)  patches,  and 
on  twenty-one  (21)  different  farms,  owned  as  follows :    Upon  the — 

Farm  of  Col.  B.  M.  Hough,  I  find  about  one  acre.    He  thinks  the  seed 
was  sown  with  seed  wheat  bought  in  Chicago. 

Farm  occupied  by  Henry  Pierce }  about  one  half  of  an  acre. 

Farm  of  Col.  B.  F.  Meacham ;  several  patches  scattered  over,  I  should 
think,  about  fifteen  acres  land  planted  to  com. 

Farm  of  Daniel  Kelly,  occupied  by  Heister ;  about  one-half  of  an  acre. 

Farm  of  Daniel  Kelly,  occupied  by  August  Hianke^  about  one-eighth 
of  an  acre.  ^ 

Farm  of  E.  O.  HUls ;  one  patch,  about  twen*  feet  square. 

Farm  of  H.  S.  Hills ;   two  patches,  one  about  one-eighth  of  an  acre, 
and  one  about  twenty  feet  square. 

Farm  of  Adam  Stark ;  about  three  acres. 

Farm  of  John  Stark ;  about  one  acre. 

Farm  of  Oeo.  Nagle }  about  one-eighth  of  an  acre. 

Farm  of  D.  D.  Knowles ;  about  one-fourth  of  an  acre. 

Farm  of  Balzar  Stark ;  about  one-eighth  of  an  acre. 

Farm  of  Frank  Dahm ;  about  one-fourth  of  an  acre. 

Farm  of  John  Halm ;  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  acre. 

Farm  of  A.  B.  Kinney ;  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  acre. 

Farm  of  Fred.  Myers ;  about  twenty  feet  square. 

Farm  of  Wm.  Precht ;  about  one-eighth  of  an  acre. 
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Farm  of  James  Pierce ;  about  one- sixteenth  of  an  acre. 

Farm  of  Datus  Ellis ;  about  one-half  of  an  acre. 

Farm  of  Waters  Northrup  5  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  acre. 

Farm  of  Austin  Ehle ;  about  one-twelfth  of  an  acre. 

Excepting  the  first  named  person,  none  of  the  above  are  able  to  state 
in  what  manner  the  seed  was  first  distributed  upon  the  land. 

Third — I  have  found  thistles  going  to  seed  on  nine  (9)  different  farms, 
and  have  caused  the  same  to  be  gathered  and  burned.  On  the  balance 
of  the  farms  the  owners  had  been  careful  to  keep  them  cut,  so  that  they 
were  not  going  to  seed.  I  am  plowing  and  digging  them  on  two  of  the 
above  named  farms  at  the  expense  of  the  owners  of  said  farms. 

Fourth — Under  this  head  nothing  has  been,  required. 

Fifth — I  am  of  the  opinion,  so  far  as  a  man  can  form  one  in  so  limited 

a«|anie  and  from  information  gathered  frt)m  others,  that  they  may  be 

whpUy  eradicated  and  destroyed  by  repeated  plowing,  digging  and 

pulling.  , 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

T.  E.  STEVEi^S, 

Com.  Canada  Thistles. 


Winfield  Township. 

The  undersigned,  Commissioner  of  Canada  Thistles  for  township  of 
Winfield,  DuPage  county,  would  respectfully  report  that  he  has  dili- 
gently inquired  concerning  the  introduction  and  existence  of  Canada 
thistles  in  said  town,  and  finds  there  is  Canada  thistle  growing  on  lands, 
as  follows : 

On  lands  of  Wm.  Eipley,  on  sec.  11,  two  patches,  of  about  two  rods 
square.    Supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  Canada  sheep. 

On  land  of  M.  Kelley,  lot  1,  block  10,  Updike's  Addition  to  Turner, 
one  patch,  about  two  rods  bv  one  and  a  half  rods.  How  introduced  not 
known.  ^ 

On  lands  of  John  Baxter,  sec.  23,  one  patch,  one  rod  square.    First 

discovered  this  summer.    How  introduced  not  known. 

* 

On  land  of  George  Pelhani,  sec.  36,  one  small  patch.  N^ot  known  how 
or  when  introduced. 

On  land  of  John  Bullway,  sec.  26,  about  one-half  acre.  When  or  how 
introduced  not  known. 

On  land  of  Luther  Chandler,  on  sec.  27,  one  patch,  three  by  one  and 
a  half  rods.    Introduced  twenty-five  years  ago.    By  whom  not  known. 

On  land  of  M.  Barkdoll,  sec  29,  one  patch,  ten  and  a  half  rods  by  ten. 
ISot  known  when  or  by  what  cause  introduced. 

On  land  of  Stephen  Hill,  on  sec.  31,  one  patchy  ten  and  a  half  rods  by 
one  rod.    Manner  of  introduction  not  known. 
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On  land  of  Thomas  Gorttell,  on  sec.  28,  one  patch,  two  rods  by  one. 
First  foand  this  season.  How  introduced  not  known.  Supposed  to  be 
by  sowing  Canada  oats. 

On  highway  leading  fixjim  Warrenville  to  ISTaperville,  one  small  patch, 
near  hoiise  of  George  Peltham,  about  one-half  rod  by  one  rod  in  extent. 

And  I  have  conferred  with  the  owners  of  above  infested  lands,  in  re- 
gard to  the  best  remedies  to  use  to  destroy  Canada  thistles,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  eflTective  way  known  to  us  is,  not 
to  work  the  land  infested  with  thistles,  but  sow  salt  on  them  quite  often 
during  the  summer,  and  let  cattle  and  sheep  have  free  access  to  them, 
taking  care  to  cut  off  any  stalks  that  the  stock  may  not  eat  close  to  the 
ground,  so  as  not  to  allow  none  to  go  to  seed.  At  least  this  remedy 
seems  to  have  given  good  satisfaction,  and  proved  most  effective  in  all 
cases  where  it  has  been  used  in  this  town  to  destroy  Canada  thistles. 
I  would  refer  to  the  cases  of  Messrs.  Gates,  Gary  and  Eipley,  who  have 
destroyed  one  patch  each  effectively,  with  the  above  mode  of  treatment. 

All  of  which  I  submit  to  the  Board  of  Auditors  of  the  town  of  Win- 
field,  DuPage  county.  State  of  Illinois. 

B.  H.  iSETCHTJM, 

TuBNBR,  Nov.  1, 1872.  Com,  Canada  Thistles. 


KACfE  COUNTY. 


Dundee  Taumskip. 

There  are  Canada  thistles  growing  in  the  town  of  Dundee,  viz : 

In  the  public  highway  and  on  each  side  of  said  road,  in  the  village  of 
East  Dundee,  about  ten  square  rods.  They  were  first  introduced  by  a 
traveler  with  an  ox  team  and  wagon,  stopping  at  a  tavern  in  said  vil- 
lage, about  25  or  30  years  ago. 

On  the  farm  owned  by  G.  C.  Hawley ;  about  an  acre. 

On  the  farm  owned  by  Alfred  Edwards ;  about  49  square  feet. 

On  the  farm  owned  by  the  estate  of  Whiting  Hull  j  about  49  square 
feet.  • 

On  the  farm  owned  by  John  Gillillan ;  about  an  acre. 
On  the  farm  owned  by  E.  G.  Ketchum  j  about  three  fourths  acre. 
On  the  farm  owned  by  David  Binnie ;  about  one-half  acre. 
On  the  farm  owned  by  J.  Egdstor ;  about  49  square  rods. 
On  the  farm  owned  by  A.  Archibald ;  about  64  square  rods. 
On  a  private  road  leading  to  A.  Archibald's ;  about  one-half  acre. 
Treatment — I  put  on  a  strong  brine,  which  appears  to  effectually  erad- 
icate them. 
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COST. 
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Nov.  11,  1872. 


DANIEL  SMITH, 

Commissioner. 


Elgin  Tovmship, 


I  herewith  sabYnit  the  following  report  of  my  proceedings  since  being 
appointed  GommiBsioner  of  Canada  Thistles : 

First — ^There  are  Canada  thistles  growing  in  the  township  of  El^ 

Second, — ^I  find  them  in  the  following  places,  viz : 

On  what  is  called  the  Davis  farm,  live  acres. 

On  the  road  by  the  farm,  fifty  rods. 

On  Thomas  Mitchell's  farm,  one  patch  20  rods,  one  10,  one  2  rods. 

On  Edward  Keating's  farm,  one  acre. 

On  John  Keating's  farm,  16  rods. 

On  James  O'Brian's,  68  rods. 

On  Patrick  Vaughn's,  5  rods. 

On  James  McBbroy's  farm,  five  acres. 

On  Mrs.  Merrill's  farm,  38  rods. 

On  Henry  Fletcher's  farm,  65  rods. 

On  Patrick  Higgins'  farm,  25  rods. 

On  D.  C.  Scofield's  &rm,  one  patch  25,  one  7,  one  9,  one  i  rods. 

One  the  line  between  Seth  Stowell  and  Nathaniel  Ladd,  one  patch  of 
1  rod. 

On  the  land  of  Henry  Bishop,  12  rods. 

Pn  the  land  of  M.  J.  C.  Switzer,  2  rods. 

On  the  land  of  Judge  Wilcox,  one  patch  16  rods,  one  44  rods. 

On  the  land  of  Oscar  Lawrence,  40  rods  and  1  Bod ;  and  on  the  road 
near  by,  6  rods. 

On  the  land  of  Mr.  Patchen,  9  rods. 

On  the  land  of  Henry  Sherman,  one  patch  of  10  rods,  and  one  1  rod. 

On  the  land  of  N.  P.  Collins,  6  rods. 

With  regard  to  their  introduction,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  they  were 
brought  in  by  emigrants  from  the  east,  perhaps  when  the  county  was  first 
settled,  and  by  grass  seed  and  other  seeds  from  the  eastern  States  and 
Canada. 
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Third. — On  the  Davis  farm,  summer  fallowing  has  been  tried ;  the  re- 
sult good,  but  not  sufficient  to  kill  all  of  the  thistles;  cost  fifty  dollars. 

On  Henry  Bishop's,  have  tried  digging  them  out;  result:  the  thistle 
exterminated;  cost  four  dollars. 

On  D.  C.  Scofield's,  the  thistles  w»re  hoed  off  weekly,  and  the  result 

good,  but  did  not  commence  soon  enough,  and  a  few  are  left ;  cost  ten 

dollars. 
On  Edward  Keating's,  the  thistles  were  mown  by  the  occupant  and 

salt  strewn  upon  them,  and  no  benefit  derived ;  cost  ten  dollars. 

On  John  Keating's,  the  thistles  were  in^a  corn-field  and  were  destroy- 
ed by  the  cultivator  between  the  rows  and  the  balance  pulled  up ;  the 
work  was  carefully  done  and  the  result  good ;  cost  five  dollars. 

On  the  road  near  the  Davis  farm  they  have  been  cut  down  persistent- 
ly for  weeks  in  succession,  and  seem  to  be  nearly  destroyed ;  cost  about 
six  dollars. 

On  the  road  near  Oscar  Lawrence's,  the  same  treatment  and  same  r«^ 
suit ;  cost  five  dollars. 

On  the  road  near  Mrs.  Merrill's,  same  treatment ;  cost  two  dollars. 

The  balance  of  the  pieces  mentioned  in  the  report  were  prevented 
from  going  to  seed,  and  various  amounts  of  labor  bestowed  upon  them, 
according  to  the  time  they  were  discovered,  and  the  whole  additional 
cost  of  hunting  out,  and  working  them,  was  fifty-one  dollars. 

Fourth. — ^My  view  as  to  farther  treatment,  is  to  use  the  plow  and 
harrow  weekly,  through  the  growing  season,  digging  out  small  patches, 
and  that  the  commissioner,  or  some  person  employed  by  him^  attend  to 
the  whole  of  the  work  throughout  the  town,  as  I  find  that  some  of  the 
farmers  neglect,  or  do  not  have  time,  to  attend  to  the  thistles.  And  as 
some  of  the  townships  do  not  appoint  commissioners,  and  as  Canada 
thistles  are  continually  spreading  in  this  State,  I  would  recommend  that 
our  representatives  be  requested  to  have  the  law  so  amended  that  each 
township  shall  be  obliged  to  appoint  a  commissioner. 

GEOEGE  P.  MAESHALL, 

October  27,  1873.  Commissioner  of  Canada  Thistlss. 


8t,  Charles  Township. 

# 

Having  been  appointed  Commissioner  of  Canada  Thistles,  for  the 
township  of  St.  Charles,  Kane  county, .Illinois,  I  herewith,  in  compliance 
with  the  statute,  have  the  honor  to  make  the  followmg  report,  in  refer- 
ence to  my  acts  and  doings,  as  such  commissioner : 

First. — ^Upon  personal  examination  and  information,  I  find  Canada 
thistles  growing  in  numerous  places  within  the  township. 

Second. — ^The  following  are  the  names  of  the  owners  of  farms  on  which 
I  find  Canada  thistles  growing,  the  quantity,  and  manner  of  inttoduction. 
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On  A.  G.  Fowlei's  farm,  a  pateh  about  3  feet  square. 
On  Charles  Surtzer's  farm,  a  patch  about  3  rods  square. 
On  Samuel  Surtzer's  farm,  a  patch  about  3  feet  square. 
On  Martin  Surtzer's  farm,  a  patch  about  3  rods  square. 
On  I.  H.  Elmer's  farm,  a  patch  about  1  rod  square. 
On  E.  W.  Blackman's  farm,  a  patch  about  10  feet  square. 
On  H.  Hooker's  farm,  a  patch  about  3  feet  by  8  square. 
On  David  Long's  farm,  a  patch  about  20  feet  square. 
On  Patrick  Person's  farm,  a  patch  about  6  rods  square. 
On  Jerome  Clark's  farm,  a  patch  about  1  rod  square. 
On  the  King  farm,  near  Mr.  Hale's,  a  patch  about  half  acre  sqoaie. 
On  A.  J.  Nichols'  farm,  a  patch  about  4  feet  square,  mostly  in  the 
road. 
On  Bussell  Humphrey's  farm,  a  patch  about  3  rods  square. 
On  Edward  Baker's  farm,  a  patch  about  2  rods  square. 
On  James  Burr's  farm,  a  patch  about  4  feet  square. 
On  Henry  Tresst's  farm,  a  patch  about  5  feet  square. 
On  John  Peterson's  farm,  a  patch  about  3  rods  square. 

All  the  above  farms  were  i)ersonally  visited  by  me  and  found  that  the 
Canada  thistles  were  almost  always  introduced  by  emigrants  passing 
through  the  country,  and  camping  on  the  road  side,  or  open  grounds. 

I  have  not  yet  taken  any  measures  to  eradicate  the  thistles,  for  the 
reason  that  the  owners  of  the  farms,  where  found,  expressed  a  detennin- 
ation  to  destroy  them  themselves,  and  from  the  interest  taken  1  behete 
it  will  be  done. 

From  reliable  information  from  parties  who  have  had  considerable 

experience  in  destroying  thistles,  and  from  my  own  experience,  I  would 

recommend  cutting  them  down  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  digging 

up  every  root  to  be  found,  and  sowing  salt  quite  liberally  on  the 

ground. 

W.  F.  MOEE, 

Commissioner  of  Canada  Thistles. 


LA  SALLE  COUNTY. 


Waltham  Township* 

Your  Commissioner  of  Canada  Thistles,  appointed  by  yonr  honorable 
board  of  Auditors,  September  3,  A.  D.  1872,  would  respectfully  submit 
the  following  report : 
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That  upon  diligent  inquiry  and  search,  I  have  found  the  Canada  this- 
tle existing  only  in  three  pla<;es  in  said  town,  as  follows : 

First — ^Upon  the  farm  of  B.  B.  French,  on  cultivated  ground,  about 
one-third  of  an  acre,  very  compact  and  thrifty.  Mr.  French  has  covered 
them  with  a  heavy  covering  of  straw. 

Second. — Upon  the  farm  owned  by  Parson  W.  W.  Wells,  on  a  grass' 
plot  in  front  yard,  scattering,  from  three  to  five  rods  in  extent.  The  oc- 
cupant thinks  to  kill  them  by  frequent  cutting.  .. 

Third. — Upon  the  farm  of  George  Teel,  on  pasture  land,  scattering, 
a  small  patch  from  20  to  30  feet  across.  Mr.  Teel  is  killing  them  by 
frequent  spading  and  pulling  out. 

On  being  informed  that  Canada  thistles  were  growing  upon  the  farm 
of  Plina  Hartshon,  went  there,  and,  with  Mr.  H.,  searched  the  place 
where  he  had  previously  found  a  few,  and  had  pulled  them  up ;  we  did 
not  find  any  at  that  time. 

The  owners  and  occupants  of  lands,  where  I  have  found  the  Canada 
thistle,  as  above  stated,  are  using  the  best  means  known  to  them,  to 
extirpate  the  same.  They  state,  also,  that  no  Canada  thistles  have  ever 
gone  to  seed  upon  their  farm,  and  are  only  growing  from  the  roots. 

Your  Commissioner  is  of  the  opinion,  that  deep  mulching  in  early 
summer,  or  cutting  while  in  blossom,  and  before  the  seed  is  formed,  is 
the  best  method  of  killing  out  the  Canada  thistle,  and  of  the  two  would 
prefer  the  mulching. 

AH  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

COENELIUS  HAKRIS, 

Mabch  25,  1873.  Gommiasioner  of  Canada  Thistles. 


Mchenry  county. 


Algonquin  Township. 

In  accordance  with  the  pro\'ision8  of  the  statute  in  such  cases  made 
md  provided,  I  herewith  submit  to  you  my  First  Annual  Report  as 
Jommissioner  of  Canada  Thistles. 

First — Is  there  any  Canada  thistles  in  the  town  of  Algonquin. 

There  is  about  7  or  8  acres. 

Second — Where,  and  how  many,  and  how  introduced. 

They  are  scattered  promiscuously  over  the  town,  forming  about  45  or 
iO  separate  patches,  infecting  35  or  40  farms,  and  aggregating  some  7 
•r  8  acres,  \iz : 
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On  the  farm  of  Mrs.  Alice  Smith,  2  acres. 

On  the  farm  of  Mrs.  Sally  Brown,  IJ  acres.  i 
On  the  farm  of  Ghas.  Pingry,  J  acre. 
On  the  farm  of  J.  Munshaw,  J  acre. 
On  the  farm  of  E.  Seymour,  J  acre. 

On  the  farm  of  S.  C.  Jayne,\i  acre.       '  ( 

On  the  farm  of  the  late  Horace  Hubbard,  i  acre.  i 

On  the  farm  of  Gardner,  J  acre.  I 

On  the  farm  of  P.  Balesty,  J  acre.  i 

On  the  farm  of  J.  Jackman,  i  acre.  j 

On  the  farm  of  J.  Wineka,  J  acre.  ^ 

On  the  farm  of  J.  Oallo,  1-10  acre.  i 

On  the  farm  of  C.  Bourkley,  1-16  acre.  •  I 

On  the  farm  of  C.  Bratsler,  1-16  acre;  i 

On  the  farm  of  K.  Shufeldt,  1-16  acre.  ^ 

On  the  farm  of  F.  Pi^ush,  1-16  acre.  ( 

On  the  farm  of  R.  Grimes,  J  acre.  I 

On  the  farm  of  S.  A.  French,  J  acre.  | 

On  the  farm  of  S.  S.  Gates,  J  acre.  I 

A.  Goodwin,  small  patch;  Howe,  small  patch;  J.  Ott,  small  patdif^ 
Wm.  Munshaw,  small  patch ;  Wm.  Harback,  a  few  j  S.  M.  Thomas,  few  H 
Ford  near  Crystal  Lake,  few ;  Laning,  few  ;  A.  Thompson,  few ;  H.  Lye^i 
few ;  Geer,  few ;  R.  GiUilan,  few ;  H.  Hank,  few  j  Dodge,  few;  Moikf,^ 
few;  H.  Paddock,  few;  E.  Paddock,  few;  0.  C.  Pettebone,  few;  G. 
Crabtrfee,  few. 

On  the  farm  of  T.  Dilly,  in  the  highway,  small  patch ;  and  acooidin;' 
to  the  best  estimate  I  can  make,  there  is  between  7  and  8  acres.  , 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  how  any  of  the  thistles  were  intro-' 
duced,  except  those  on  the  farm  of  R.  GiUilan.  They  were  supposed  t»^ 
be  brought  direct  from  Canada  by  a  flock  of  sheep,  as  they  sprang  HF^ 
where  the  sheep  were  yarded.  ^ 

Third — ^The  statute  requires  me  to  give  a  detailed  statement  of  my 
treatment  of  each  separate  patch,  with  cost  and  result.  It  was  late  in 
July  when  I  received  my  appointment,  and  I  thought  it  advisable  to. 
canvass  the  town  and  ascertain  the  amount  of  thistles  in  town  and  their 
location,  and  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  any  from  goitig  to  seed,  in 
which  I  think  I  have  succeeded  admirably,  as  there  has  none  gone  to 
seed  in  town  to  my  knowledge.  I  have  either  cu^them  myselA  or  been 
well  assured  that  they  would  be  cut  by  the  owner.  I  have  worked  on 
the  farm  of  Mrs.  Brown  two  days,  and  have  cut  with  the  scythe  and 
hoe  1^  acres  of  thistles  twice,  on  the  25th  of  July  and  on  the  2oth  Sep- 
tember ;  no  seed ;  further  result  not  known.  ] 
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July  30,  cut  half  acre  on  Ghas.  Pingry's  farm.    He  assured  me  that 
would  cut  them  again ;  cost^  $1 ;  result,  no  seed.  . 
3n  the  2d  day  of  August  I  cut,  on  the  ferm  of  S.  C.  Jayne,  one-fourth 
*e;  cost,  $1  'y  result,  no  seed. 

[  worked  two  and  half  days  on  the  farm  of  P.  Balesty,  cutting  and 
>eriinenting  with  salt  and  kerosene.  >On  the  27th  day  of  July  I  cut 
>  thistles  with  the  hoe  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  On  some 
pplied  brine  as  strong  as  I  could  make  it  with  salt  and  water.  On 
2e  I  put  a  small  handfull  of  salt  to  each  plant,  and  on  some  I  put 
osene ;  on  some  I  did  not  put  anything.  There  was  a  small  patch 
ached  from  the  main  plot  in  which  I  counted  200  plants,  to  which  I 
►lied  half  gallon  kerosene ;  and  on  the  13th  day  of  September,  I  cut 
m  in  the  same  manner  with  the  hoe.  On  the  6th  day  of  October  I 
them  again  in  the  same  way,  counting  the  plants  in  the  detached 
,j  finding  only  110  plants,  on  which  I  applied  half  gallon  kerosene, 
sited  them  again  to-day  (31st  Octol>er)  and  cut  all  I  could  find.  The 
lit  is  that  they  are  all  very  much  thinned.  Where  I  applied  the  brine, 
salt  and  the  kerosene  but  once,  there  is  but  little  difference.  Where 
ed  nothing  but  the  hoe,  they  were  not  quite  so  much  thinned,  but 
he  detached  plot  where  I  first  counted  200  plants,  and  where  I  ap- 
i  the  kerosene  twice,  I  found  only  10  plants,  and  they  looked  as 
igh  the  kerosene  did  not  agree  with  them,  but  they  may  be  resurrec- 
B  the  spring  for  all  I  know.    Cost,  $6.45. 

spent  one  and  a  half  days  on  a  small  patch  on  the  farm  of  S.  A. 
ich,  cutting  and  experimenting  in  a  similar  manner,  and  with  ^  sim- 
result  with  that  of  Balesty's.    Cost  $3.73. 

lave  worked  on  the  farm  of  the  late  Horace  Hubbard  two  days  with 
loe,  cutting  the  thistles  four  times;  a  part  of  them  I  cut  just  at  or 
jLe  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  One  patch,  about  two  rods 
re,  I  hoed  deep  and  dug  out  the  roots  about  six  inches  deep.  The 
t  is,  that  those  that  were  dug  deep  were  apparently  pretty  much 
aed,  while  the  others  were  not  quite  so  much  thinned.  Cost,  $4. 
ut  one-fourth  acre  on  the  farm  of  S.  S.  Gates  twice,  one-half  day, 
$1 ;  and  one-half  day  in  the  highway  on  the  farm  of  T.  Dilly,  cost, 
aaking  in  all  10^  days'  labor.  The  remainder  of  the  time  I  spent  in 
issing  the  town. 

tve  sp«utiQall  18  days,  at  IS  per  day $36  00 

we  paid  foraaltand  kerosene 9  18 

Mre  paid  Ibr  two  kerosene  cans 1.00 

Kukingastuntotolof: |3»  18 

irth — ^I  am  requured  by  law  to  give  my  views  on  their  farther  treat- 
and  to  make  suggestions  and  recommendations.    I  am  ^not  so 
prepared  to  perform  that  duty  as  I  might  have  been  if  I  had  re 
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ceived  my  appointment  eaxlier,  and  have  had  more  experience.  But  II 
of  the  opinion  that  deep,  thorough  and  frequent  plowing  is  the  l| 
and  the  most  economical  way  to  subdue  them ;  but  where  they  an. 
small  patches  and  thin  on  the  ground,  I  would  recommend  cntdiig  tk 
with  the  hoe  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  applying  i 
or  kerosene  at  short  intervals,  beginning  as  early  in  the  season  as  ^ 
thistles  show  themselves  above  the  ground,  and  continue  until  tij 
cease  to  vegetate  in  the  fall  5  and  I  think  they  can  be  entirely  erafij 
ted  in  two  or  three  years  at  the  furthest. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  owners  of  farms  that  are  infected  with  CaB| 
thistles,  the  propriety  of  each  of  them  making  use  of  the  proper  mei 
to  eradicate  them  from  their  farms,  as  it  would  be  but  little  expenii| 
each  of  them,  wiiile,  in  the  aggregate,  it  would  cost  the  town  a  h^ 
sum  to  have  the  same  work  done  by  the  Commissioner.  ^ 

I  would  also  suggest  to  the  supervisors  of  the  county  the  propiic^ 

'  taking  the  matter  under  advisement,  as  the  statute  makes  proviaij 

for  them  to  do  so ;  and  that  they  make  such  regulations  and  by -lavs 

will  tend  to  the  speedy  and  sure  eradication  of  this  pest  from  the  li^ 

as  they  have  already  spread  to  a  fearful  and  an  alarming  extent       , 

I  would  also  suggest  to  the  people  generally,  the  propriety  of  pi 

tionlng  the  legislature  to  so  amend  the  law  relative  to  Canada  thifll 

as  to  make  it  compulsory  on  every  man  or  woman  to  keep  hisorlj 

farm  clear  from  Canada  thistles,  and  to  be  subject  to  a  fine  for  ne^ 

ing  or  refusing  to  do  so,  and  that  it  be  the  duty  of  the  CommissiaMi^ 

see  ftiat  they  live  in  accordance  with  said  law ;  and  if  they  do  im^  { 

enforce  the  law,  and  his  neglecting  or  refusing  to  do  so  will  subject  M| 

to  a  fine. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  S.  KLINCK, 

ALOONQUm,  Oct  31, 1872.  Cam.  of  Canada  TkkOd 


Dorr  Taumship. 

The  undersigned,  Commissioner  of  Canada  Thistles  for  said  towij 
Dorr,  would  respectfully  report,  as  required  by  the  statute,  as  foIlH 
to- wit :  I 

First — I  have  ascertained  that  there  were  Canada  thistles  growmci 
twenty-one  different  places  in  said  town  of  Dorr,  during  the  past  sertri 

Second — These  thistles  were  growing  on  the  following  farmsy  to-d 
Mr.  Burbank,  one  patch ;  William  Furren,  one  patch ;  William  Sod 
one  patch  ]  Orrin  Waterman,  one  patch ;  John  J.  Murphy,  one  pan 
T.  J.  Dacey,  one  patch )  JVIr.  Gregory,  one  patch ;  Mr.  Doolittle, « 
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ti;  G.  EL  Banker,  one  patch;  Mr.  Blacky  one  patch;  Mr.  Lacins, 
)atch ;  J.  n.  Canfieldy  one  patch ;  Doctor  Doolittle,  one  patch ;  Mr. 
onnell,  one  patch ;  J.  Castle,  one  patch ;  John  McBroom,  one  patch ; 
L  Wolf,  one  patch ;  F.  C.  Joslyn,  one  patch ;  Fred.  Arnold,  one 
i;  Mr.  Forth  way,  one  patch;  Samuel  Smith,  one  patch — ^intro- 
1,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  by  emigrants  feeding  their  stock  on  the 
while  traveling,  and  by  purchasers  of  Eastern  fruit  trees — the  seed 
;  brooght  in  the  packing  of  said  trees.  Said  thistles  were  Intro- 
i  some  twenty  years  since. 

4rd — ^That  he  has  treated  the  tracts  or  patches  on  the  farms  of  Mr. 
ank,  William  Furren,  W.  Scott,  Fred.  Arnold  and  F.  C.  Joslyn, 
kerosene  and  benzine  oil,  as  follows :  About  the  23d  of  August 
he  commenced  on  said  patches  of  thistles  by  pulling  up  the  thistle 
illiug  the  vacancy  in  the  ground  with  kerosene  or  benzine  oil,  and 
ery  case  with  apparently  complete  success,  as  there  has  been  no 
ince  of  any  more  thistles  starting  on  the  same  ground.  The  ex- 
I  of  treating  those  five  patches,  including  all  other  time  spent,  has 
in  the  aggregate,  thirty-three  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents,  but  can- 
tata the  cost  of  each  tract  or  patch. 

urth — ^No  other  matters  have  been  required  of  him  to  be  reported. 
fih — He  believes  the  coarse  above  indicated  will  efi'eqtually  eradi- 

said  thistles. 

F.  C.  JOSLTIf, 

x>dstock:,  Nov.  1, 1872.  Commissioiier. 


Orafton  Towmhip. 

'$t — ^There  are  Canada  thistles  growing  on  nearly  one-half  of  the 

I  in  the  town. 

ond — ^I  have  not  found  any  man  that  can  tell  how  he  came  by  them, 
many  don't  know  them  until  they  are  told  or  shown  what  they 

rd — My  treatment  of  Canada  thistle  is  simply  plowing  and  dragging 
jm,  which  is  to  be  done,  as  follows :  Commence  and  plow  deep,  in 

II  moon  of  June,  and  drag  thoroughly :  let  the  infected  tract  lay 
August,  then  repeat  the  same  plow  and  drag  thoroughly  again. 
J  times  plowing  and  dragging  I  will  warrant  to  kill  any  piece  of 
la  thistle  that  is  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Every  time  it  must  be 
in  the  full  moon  of  those  months. 

avc  made  an  agreement  with  every  man  in  the  town  to  plow  and 

in  June  and  August,  their  Canada  thistle — ^have  not  expended 

Loney  nor  hired  any  help. 

WM.  SCOTT, 

Cammissiimer  Canada  ThigUes, 
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P.  S. — ^In  the  winter  of  1865,  I  bought  the  farm  that  I  now  live  « 
The  farm  was  mostly  laid  down  to  grass.  When  I  began  to  break  op] 
discovered  that  I  had  any  amount  of  Canada  thistle  in  different  fieidB 
I  laid  down  to  grass  again,  as  soon  as  I  could ;  then  I  conrmeiiced  bos 
ness.  I  tried  salting  for  two  years ;  that  did  not  kill  fast  enoogfa.  1 
then  oommenced  plowing  and  dragging,  in  the  full  moon  of  June  and 
August,  and  I  have  made  a  perfect  cure  of  the  Canada  thistle. 

W.  8. 


SAJ^TGAMOl!^  COUNTY. 
Springfield  Toionship. 

m 

In  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  passed,  and  in  tcm 
March  15, 1872, 1  was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Springfield  Townshf 
Auditors,  Commissioner,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  CaoBdi 
thistles  found  growing  in  this  township.  I  beg^eave,  herewith,  to  pre- 
sent a  report  of  my  action  and  success,  and  to  make  such  snggestioBS 
as  may  lead  to  beneficial  results  in  future. 

On  examination  of  the  different  varieties  of  the  thistle  family  vhUi 
have  fallen  under  my  observation,  in  and  about  Springfield,  I  fotmdtf 
least  five  different  varieties,  four  of  which  are  biennials,  and  the  tf&'n 
the  Canada  thistle,  or  the  Gersum  arvenms  of  the  Botanist^  which  is  > 
perennial  or  perpetual  growing  plant. 

The  Canada  thistle  is  not  a  native  plant  of  !N'orth  America,  bathii 
been  imported  from  Europe,  where  it  is  called  the  "cursed"  thistle.  i» 
found  by  me  its  roots  grow  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  spread  tott 
extent  of  ten  feet.  In  Europe  I  have  seen  the  roots,  when  exposed  tj 
the  sliding  of  river  embankments,  thirty-feet  in  length.  Those  rood 
are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  a  very  small  piece  of  them  will  produce  t 
distinct  plant,  so  that  every  subdivision  of  them,  by  plowing?  or  spadiiVy 
only  increases  the  evil.  The  stem  is  from  two  to  three  feet  in  \n^ 
smooth  abd  angular ;  the  leaves  are  from  three  to  six  inches  in  leagik 
and  armed  with  sharp  spines  ]  the  fiowers  are  light  purple,  prodndfig* 
large  amount  of  winged  seeds,  which  is  carried  by  the  winds,  ti>0 
distributing  this  pest  all  over  the  country. 

During  the  year  1871,  and  before  the  passage  of  the  present  lav  J 
was  employed  by  the  Supervisors  of  Springfield  township  to  lookafl* 
the  Canada  thistle,  and  if  any  were  found  growing  in  the  neigbborfaooi 
to  take  such  measures  for  their  destruction  as  I  thought  best  { 

On  examination  in  the  city  of  Springfield,  I  found  a  patch  of  sbMt  i 
half  an  acre  of  ground,  a  part  of  them  growing  on  Eighth  street,  lad 
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lie  balance  on  ground  occupied  by  a  nursery.  Those  thistles  were,  no 
lonbt,  introduced  from  some  of  the  Eastern  States,  in  the  straw  packing 
mrrounding  imported  fruit  trees. 

This  patch  was  situated  close  to  the  head  of  the  city  branch,  on  the 
ine  of  which,  lower  down,  were  found  three  more  patches,  one  close  to 
he  Governor's*  mansion  and  the  other  two  opposite  the  gas  works,  they 
dng  probably  distributed  by  the  waters  flowing  from  the  original 
latch  on  Eighth  street. 

To  destroy  all  those  they  were  first  cut  level  with  the  ground  when 
hey  were  in  bloom,  and  a  covering  of  spent  lime  from  the  gas  works 
ras  applied  in  a  layer  three  inches  in  thickness.  This  application  of 
:as  house  lime  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  completely  checked  their 
;rowth,  only  two  plants  having  showed  themselves  this  sea>3on,  and 
hose  were  uncovered  by  being  too  n3ar  the  flow  of  water  after  heavy 
Euns.  And  so  far  as  I  can  express  an  opinion,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
as  lime  will  kill  them  to  the  roots. 

I  also  found  thistles  on  Fifth  street,  near  Canada  street,  and  at  the 
omer  of  First  and  Madison  streets.  Those  I  have  kept  cut  even  with 
tie  ground  all  this  season.  They  being  near  the  sidewalk,  it  would  not 
e  practicable  to  keep  them  covered  with  gas  lime. 

On  W.  lies'  land,  near  Eighth  street,  there  was  considerable  of  a 
atch,  which  he  undertook  to  keep  in  check  by  having  it  constantly 
at,  and  from  present  appearances  it  is  my  opinion  that  he  has  suc- 
deded.  On  my  last  examination  I  could  not  find  a  single  one  growing 
Q  his  Jand.  And  more  of  them,  or  those  already  described,  will  flower 
liB  season,  and  spread  their  seeds  over  their  neighborhoods. 

I  have  x>ersonally  made  diligent  search  throughout  the  city  of  Spring- 
eld  and  the  township,  and  have  made  diligent  inquiry  for  si)ecimen 
iants,  but  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  but  those  above  reported. 

I  have  been  called  on  frequently  to  destroy  Canada  thistles,  and 
)veral  specimens  of  the  supposed  thistles  have  been  sent  to  me  for 
caminatiou,  but  they  have  all  been  some  of  the  biemiial  or  common 
listle,'  some  of  them  having  sharp  spines  and  blooms  very  much  re- 
onbling  the  Canada  thistle. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  satisfied  that  spent  lime  from  the  gas  works,  or 
^ftstant  cutting  of  the  shoots  as  fast  as  they  appear  above  ground,  will, 
L  course  of  a  short  time,  completely  eradicate  this  pernicious  weed,  and 
lat  by  either  of  those  methods  an  efl:ectual  preventive  is  applied  to 
le  chances  of  the  plant  seeding.  There  pan  be  no  excuse  for  any  per- 
KU  allowing  the  Canada  thistle  to  seed  on  land  owned  or  controlled 

fhim* 

M.  DOTLH, 
0<mmii8ri(mer  of  Oimada  Thistles. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FARMERS'  CONVENTION, 

BBLD  AT 

BLOOMINOTON,  ILL.,  JANTTART  IJra  AKD  l^TH,  1873. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Some  time  in  March  or  April,  of  1872,  the  Union  Farmers^  Club  of 
Avon  suggested  to  other  Clubs  with  whom  they  were  in  correspondenoe 
the  advisability  of  holding  a  convention  of  delegates  from  as  many 
farmers'  clubs  of  the  State  as  could  be  reached,  at  such  time  and.plaf« 
as  might  be  agreed  upon,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  views,  discuss- 
ing such  subjects  as  interested  them  as  farmers,  and  inquiring  into  the 
cause  of,  and  if  possible  discover  some  remedy  for,  the  depressed  con* 
dition  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  West. 

After  some  corresfiondence  amoiig  the  Clubs,  the  suggestion  resulted 
in  a  call,  issued  by  S.  M.  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Wethersfield  Farmer?' 
Club,  for  a  meeting,  to  be  held  at  Kewanee,  on  the  16th  and  17th  of 
October,  1872,  to  which  as  many  Clubs  as  could  be  reached  through  the 
medium  of  the  press,  and  by  direct  correspondence,  were  invited  to 
send  delegates,  the  delegates  to  be  received  and  entertained  by  the 
Wethersfield  Club.  In  response  to  this  call  about  fifty  delegates,  from 
Farmers'  Clubs  and  Granges,  met  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  and 
after  an  exceedingly  interesting  session  of  two  days,  initiated  the  fat- 
mation  of  a  State  organization,  by  appointing  a  State  Central  Commit- 
tee of  one,  and  a  committee  of  one  for  each  county,  to  act  as  a  medium 
of  communication  between  the  various  farmers'  organizations  of  the 
State.  They  also  appointed  an  Executive  Committee  of  three,  whose 
duties  it  should  be  to  fill  any  vacancies  that  might  occur  in  the  State' 
Central  Committee,  and  to  call  the  next  State  Convention.  After  pass- 
ing the  following  resolutions,  the  Convention  adjourned,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Executive  Committee : 

JUwlved,  That  the  Agricaltufal  interesta  of  thia  eountry  are  the  piimarj  soicrM  of  Ita  grawtk 
wealth  and  prosperity,  and  that  the  protection  and  development  of  theae  are  eaemtlt]  to  the ; 
perity  of  every  related  indoatry,  and  also  of  every  other  vocation  or  bosinesa. 

Ilesolved,  That  the  immediate  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Convention  ahoold  ba  to  devise  i 
means  or  system  of  means  to  cheapen  the  process  ttf  production,  and  lessen  the  eapsnss  sf 
portation. 
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Sa&toed,  That  the  laoceu  of  eo-opentlTe  effort,  ae  illnstiated  in  the  aooiunTilation  of  capitftl  for 
the  carrying  forward  of  immense  business  enterprises ;  in  the  combinations  of  working-men  for  the 
increase  of  wages,  or  the  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labor ;  in  the  formation  of  rings  for  controlling 
the  price  of  agricultural  or  manufactured  products  for  "bulling  "  or  "  bearing  "  the  markets  of  every 
kind ;  in  the  thorough  and  efficient  organization  of  political  parties  for  partisan  ends,  should  teach  the 
&naer  the  leeson  both  of  Its  efficiency  and  its  adaptation  to  the  particular  needs,  if  applied  with  in- 
telligence and  wisdom. 

Betolved.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Farmers'  Clubs,  and  similar  organisations,  to  put  forth  their  best 
efforts  for  extending  and  multiplying  these  organisations  until  they  shall  compass  the  industrial  in- 
tereats  of  the  entire  West. 

Resolved^  That  this  Convention  regards  with  favor  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  organization 
called  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and  accept  the  evidence  of  its  benefits  and  efficiency  with  hopeful  ex- 
pectations of  its  future  usefulness. 

ReMohjed,  That  the  destruction  of  Canada  thisties  and  noxious  weeds  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  West,  ai^  this  Convention  would  commend  the  action  of  the  last 
Legislature  of  Sliuois  in  its  efibrts  to  acoomplish  this  object. 

£etoloed,  That  the  strengdi  or  weakness  of  the  railroad  law,  so  called,  should  be  determined  by  its 
thorough  trial  and  enforcement,  and  this  Convention  would  demand  additional  legislation  on  tiie  sub- 
ject, if  required. 

Setolaedt  That  tills  Convention  appoint  a  State  Central  Committee  of  one,  and  a  committee  of  one 
from  each  county,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  act  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  various 
fkrmers'  organisations. 

Metokfed,  That  this  Convention  return  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  citisens  of  Kewanee  and  the  Weth- 
enfieid  Farmers'  Club,  for  the  very  generous  hospitality  extended  to  the  members  of  this  Conven- 
tion, and  that  especial  tiuuiks  are  due  tiOie  aforesaid  Club  for  inaugurating  and  carrying  to  so  suooess- 
hl  an  issue  this  Convention. 

Meaolved^  That  we  approve  of  the  law  prohibiting  persons  from  hunting  within  the  enclosures  of 
vthera  without  leave,  and  that  we  tender  hewty  thanks  to  the  author  of  the  same. 

iSafoIvecf ,  That  this  Convention  heartily  approve  of  the  law  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  Texas 
■id  Cherokee  cattle  into  the  State,  and  urge  its  rigid  enforcement. 

Readved^  That  this  Convention  appoint  an  Executive  Committee  of  three,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
\o  fill  any  vacancies  which  may  occur  in  the  State  Central  Committee,  and  to  call  the  next  State  Con- 
rsntion  of  Clubs,  and  in  general  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  resolutions  of  this  Convention. 

In  compliance  with  the  duty  assigned  them,  the  Executive  Committee^ 
)n  the  29th  d^j  of  December,  1872,  issued  the  following  call  for  a  State 
[lonvetition,  to  be  held  at  Bloomington,  on  the  15th  and  16th  days  of 
ranuary,  1873 : 

FABMEES'  CONVENTION. 
'*  EqwA  wnd  exact  jutHee  to  aU :  tpteial  prwOsffet  to  none." 

The  undersigned,  the  Executive  Committee  appointed  by  the  Gonven- 
ion  of  delegates  from  Farmers'  Clubs,  held  at  Kewanee,  October  16th 
md'17th,  1872,  in  pursuance  of  the  duties  assigned  them,  do  hereby  in- 
dte  each  Farmers'  Club,  Grange,  or  other  Agricultural,  Horticultural, 
)r  Industrial  Association  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  send  delegates  for 
ivery.  thirty-three  members,  and  fraction  in  excess  of  half  that  number, 
Providedj  that  every  organization  shall  be  entitled  to  at  least  one  dele- 
fate,)  to  an  Illinois  Farmers'  State  Convention,  to  be  held  at  the  city  of 
Uoomington,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  January  16th  and  16th,  1873, 
ommencing  at  9  A.  M.,  on  Wednesday^  with  three  sessions  each  day — 
rt  9  A.  M.,  2  P.  M.,  and  7  P.  M. 

The  purpose  of  said  Convention  is  to  perfect  the  organization  made 
it  Kewanee,  by  the  formation  of  a  State  Farmers'  Association  from 
Vol.  n— 95 
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said  delegates,  adoption  of  a  Gonstitation,  and  for  seeming  the  orgam- 
zation  and  representation  of  associations  in  every  county,  and  if  possi- 
ble in  every  township  of  the  State,  to  discoss  and  insist  upon  refonn  in 
railway  transportation ;  the  sale  of  agricidtural  implements ;  the  sale/if 
farm  products  by  commission  merchants,  and  such  other^abuses  ashav^ 
grown  up  in  our  midst  and  are  now  taxing  and  imx>overishing  prodnoeis 
and  consumers,  and  to  transact  such  other  business  as  may  be  brought 
before  the  Convention. 

The  Committee  suggest  the  following  order  of  business,  and  have  in- 
vited the  gentlemen  named  to  open  the  discussions : 

WBDETflSDAT,  JANUABY  U. 

9  A.  M.— Openinf^Address,  by  Hon.:.L.  D.  Whiting,  Presideut  fil  the  late  OmventioB. 
ment  of  CommitteeB  on  Credentiala  and  Permanent  Organizatioii. 

3  P.  M.—- Beport  of  Committees  on  Credentiale  and  Fennan<mt.Organi2atioin ;  nomination  of 
of  the  Convention ;  appointment  of  Committees  on  Constitution  and  State  OisauUfttkn,  ai 
others  as  may  be  thought  advisable.    Address  by  J.  B.  Porterfleld,  upon  "Farmers' 
Business  Organisations ;"  to  be  followed  by  disonssionf  in  whioh  the  members  «f  bnaiiisas 
tions  are  expected  to  give  their  experience. 

7  P.  M.— Beports  of  Committees ;  lilisoellaneous  Business ;  Address  by^on.  K.  L.  Dnnlafi,  oa  As 
Faxmers'  relation  to  the  Middle-men ;  to  be  followed  by  discussion  of  the  same  aul^eoi. 

Thdbsdat,  Jakuabt  IC 

9  A.  H.— "  Bailway  Legislation  and  Bailway  Beform,"  by  Hon.  W.  C.  Flagg,  H.  C.  Lavreae^  u^ 
Hon  J.  "Bm  Bowell. 
The  Bailway  Commissioners  of  Hlinois  are  invited  to  be  present  and  take  part  in  tlie  diacnarisa. 

8  P.  ]ii.— Beports  of  Committees ;  Addresses  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner,  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  and  De.  5. 
Bateman,  on  "  The  Education  of  the  Farmer ;"  to  be  followed  by  discussion. 

7  P.  M.— Beports  of  Committees;  Complete  Organisation  of  LState  Association;  insniHiiwiffl 
Business. 

The  undersigned  would  urge  upon  the  Farmery  of  the  State,  when 
organizations  do  not  exist,  to]^organize  at  once,  and  appoint  delegates 
to  said  Convention,  in  order  to  insure  a  full  representation. 

Wbil  J.  Bebb, 
John  Peickett, 
L.  F.  Boss, 

Eseecutive  OammUK. 

8.  M.  Smith, 

jCy  rt  ^^^  ^#j»an^ 

In  accordance  with  the  call  of  the  committee  chosen  at  the  CoDveB- 
tion  held  in  Kewanee,  in  October,  the  delegates  fix>m  Farm^s'  ClvfaSi 
Granges  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and  other  fanners'  assodations,  mA 
at  Bloomington,  Jan.  15th,  and  were  called  to  order  by  John  Piidntt 
Hon.  L.  D.  Whiting,  of  Bureau  county,  waa  elected  as  temporaiy  chair 
man,  and  S.  M.  Smith,  of  Henry  county,  and  S.  P.  Tufts,  of  Manon 
county,  were  chosen  secretaries. 

On  assuming  the  chair,  Mr.  Whiting  addressed  the  ConventioB  u 
follows : 
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ADDBESS   OF  MB-  WHITING. 

Brother  Farmers  of  lUinoii :  We  have  met  to  constdt  on  matters 
which  pertain  to  our  pursuits,  and  to  consider  and  declare  our  senti- 
ments on  certain  things  which  concern  the  public  interest. 

In  response  to  the  call  of  your  Executive  Committee,  I  have  left  my 
public  duties  elsewhere  for  a  brief  time,  to  meet  you  here,  not  more  to 
testify  my  sympathy  with  your  purposes  than  to  learn  wisdom  by  your 
counsels,  and  to  catch  some  inspiration  from  the  spirit  which  animates 
you. 

Thus  is  an  age  and  an  era  of  organization.  We  behold  it,  and  feel  its 
effects  in  various  ways.  Nearly  every  profession,  calling  and  pursuit, 
except  our  own,  associate,  organize  and  combine,  to  promote  their  in- 
terests. The  agriculturist^  isolated  and  scattered,  away  from  the  post 
officejand  telegraph,  and  lecture  room,  is  the  last  to  move.  If  he  felt 
himself  pressed  and  over-burdened  by  high  prices  for  all  he  bought,  and 
low  prices  for  all  he  sold,  he  has  sought  to  cure  the  evil  by  more  rigid 
economy  and  longer  and  harder  hours  of  labor.  Whilst  most  other  pur- 
suits push  up  the  prices  of  their  commodities,  if  need  be  by  shorteninj^ 
their  hours  of  labor,  and  sometimes  by  wholly  stopping  the  wheels,  we 
have  met  this  by  more  desperate  struggles  to  multiply  our  productions 
and  to  hurry  them  upon  the  market.  While  the  oil  men  of  Pennsylvania 
are  seeking  to  plug  up  the  holes,  so  as  to  stop  the  flow  of  oil,  and  there- 
by send  up  the  prices,  the  corn-raiser  struggles  to  broaden  his  fields 
and  deei>en  his  furrows,  until  he  overflows  the  land  with  its  abundance. 

I  am  yet  to  spea>k  of  other  combinations  who  toil  our  products  ac- 
cording to  their  own  greed. 

Poverty,  if  not  bankruptcy,  now  stares  us  in  the  face.  In  the  midst 
of  such  overwhelming  abundance  as  to  choke  the  marts  of  trade,  and 
while  the  consumers  on  the  seaboard  and  across  the  waters  are  hungry 
for  our  products,  we  cannot  realize  enough  to  pay  our  taxes  and  labor. 
Unless  some  remedy  be  found,  our  lands  must  greatiy  decline  in  value, 
agricultural  labor  yet  more  reduced  in  price,  rural  improvement  must 
suffer  a  blight,  and  general  poverty  cover  the  land,  and  thus  dwarf  and 
«rither  every  interest  dependent  upon  the  farmer's  prosi)erity. 

It  is  because  we  believe  that  we  need  not,  and  will  not  have  this  con- 
lition  of  affairs  to  prevail,  that  the  farmers  are  moving.  There  are 
remedies  for  all  evils,  and  so  there  is  somewhere  and  in  some  way  a 
cure  for  the  ills  which  threaten  us.  For  some  months  past  the  produ- 
cers in  various  and  widely  separated  places  have  been  almost  spontane- 
Dusly  coming  together  in  local  organization.  This  convention  of  the 
Bmners  of  Illinois  is  to  consider  the  matter  of  binding  together  these 
local  societies  by  a  State  organization. 
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As  it  is  somewhat  new  for  our  people  to  attempt  any  general  organi- 
zation, the  question  is  very  naturally  asked,  what  is  the  purpose  f 

Ko  one  is  authorized,  or  able,  especially  in  advance,  to  pronounce 
fiilly  for  any  movement.  I  shall  answer  as  I  see  it  from  my  own  stand- 
point. Farmers'  associations  are  intended  for  mutual  improvement  in 
our  calling, — ^to  call  forth  new  thoughts,  and  diffuse  useful  informatiim 
among  ourselves,  so  as  to  produce  better  results,  with  less  labor— for 
sbcial  enjoyment  and  for  intelle^^tual  and  moral  improvement  Sacfa 
associations  will  afford  the  opportunity  for  neighborhood  co-operatioii 
in  rural  improvement,  stock-breeding,  dairying,  flEtrmers'  insurance— 
perhaps  in  buying  and  selling  to  some  extent — and  so  generally  to  effieet 
for  our  class  what  organization  has  done  for  others. 

But  we  desire,  also,  to  understand  more  fully  the  relation  between 
agriculture  and  the  government,  and,  especially,  to  see  that  justice  ii 
done  on  matters  of  taxation.  As  cheap  transportation  is  vital  to'  oar 
prosperity,  we  mean  in  some  manner  to  solve  tiiis  problem ;  and  it  is  to 
this  matter  especially  to  which  I  shall  now  call  your  attention. 

The  West  must  long  remain  an  exporting  and  an  importing  ooontiy 
to  an  enormous  and  increasing  extent.  The  prices  of  our  products  go 
up  or  down,  as  transportation  varies  its  scale.  As  all  interests  of  a 
country  prosper  when  its  chief  staples  bring  a  good  price,  so  the  Wert 
generally — all  classes,  professions  and  trades — ^are  nearly  equally  inter- 
ested in  cheap  transportation.  As  nearly  all  travel  and  transportatioD 
must  be  so  largely  done  on  railroads,  I  shall  now,  to  some  extent,  dis- 
cuss— 

BAILBOADS. 

Baikoads  are  so  convenient  for  their  speed  and  adaptability  to  all 
places  and  all  seasons,  that  we  chiefly  rely  upon  them  for  travel  and 
transx>ortation.  They  are  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  the  age.  Some 
of  us  can  remember  their  feeble  beginnings  in  America,  and  we  have 
watched  with  pride  and  hope  their  marvelous  growth.  More  than  sixtj 
thousand  mUes  now  spread  themselves  over  the  country  like  a  netwoi^ 
from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf,  and  from  sea  to  sea.  Civilization  is  so  adap- 
ting itself  to  them,  that  they  are  nearly  as  vital  to  society  as  the  air  ve 
breathe.  Let  their  march  be  onward  till  every  neighborhood  is  pene- 
trated. No  wise  man  will  desire  to  cripi)le  their  energies  by  any  injufr 
tice.  But  there  are  evils  and  dangers  developing,  which,  it  is  clear,  will 
not  correct  themselves.  The  whole  country  is  now  excited  by  their  ad- 
ministration. CTntil  recently,  it  was  confidently  believed  that  their  mul- 
tiplication would  lead  to  competition,  which  is  the  most  natural  and 
best  regulator  of  business.  But  of  this  the  country  now  desi>airs.  Rail- 
way kings  (and  the  term  ^^king"  is  not  inaptly'  applied)  have  learned  vo 
flank  competition  by  combination. 
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The  whole  railroad  system  is  fast  falling  into  a  very  few  organiza* 
tions,  each  of  whom  represent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  It  looks 
as  though  one  ^^  king "  in  WaU  street  may  soon  rule  over  the  whole. 
Already  the  country  is  parceled  out  in  lots  and  vast  regions  to  the  dif- 
ferent systems.  In  most  cases  there  is  no  restraint  to  their  charges, 
save  only  the  ability  of  their  victim  to  exist  under  the  load.  Like  hos- 
tile invading'  armies,  they  levy  contributions  limited  only  by  the  ability 
of  their  victims  to  pay.  These  exactions  are  again  aggravated  by  un- 
justly fiiscriminating  agains't  persons  and  places.  K  competition  shows 
iself  at  a  few  points,  they  remorselessly  double. up  on  others  within  their 
grasp.  They  levy  an  Internal  Eevenue  tax  by  their  own  fiat,  and  to  fill 
their  own  coffers.  If  this  blood-money  was  well  applied  it  might  be 
som^  compensation,  but  it  is  now  certain  that  in  many  cases,  instead  of 
going  to  the  stockholders,  it  is  gobbled  by  some  favorites  and  head- 
centers,  and  spent  in  gambling  and  riotous  Uving.  So  enormous  is  the 
robbery,  that  ex-President  Gould,  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  compromise  a 
little  dispute  in  a  settlement,  without  much  ceremony  handed  over  seven 
or  eight  millions.  The  country  is  being  robbed,  and  large  portions  of 
the  money  basely  applied.  Unhappy  France  only  submitted  to  be  rav- 
ished after  a  gallant  struggle.  These  railroad  Bismarcks  prey  upon  us, 
and  as  yet  we  have  scarcely  hfted  a  finger.  We  must,  Grant-like,  move 
upon  the  enemy's  works.  If  the  tidal  wave  now  rising  does  not  win,  it 
must  be  followed  by  such  a  succession  of  others,  each  higher  and 
stronger,  till  the  railroad  Pharoahs  are  brought  to  judgment.  By  their 
power  over  freights  they  may  "bulPor  "bear''  the  market  at  wiU. 
They  may  make  real  fortunes  for  their  favorites,  as  easy  as  the  French- 
man fancied  he  made  a  thousand  dollars  before  breakfast  by  marking 
up  his  goods.  Having  stated  the  disease,  I  ought  to  glance  at  the  cure. 
I  look  to  "competition"  as  the  most  natural,  legitimate,  and  efiectual 
cure.  As  this  competition  will  not  come  of  itself,  and  as  individually 
we  can  not  apply  it.  Government  must  be  invoked  in  the  matter. 
The  water  lines  already  have  done  much.  The  lakes  and  the  Erie 
Canal  save  us  millions  annually.  The  ocean  around  by  Cape  Horn  is 
a  regulator  to  some  extent  to  the  Pacific  Eailroad.  I  would  then  open 
new  lines  of  water.  Let  the  Huron  and  Ontario  Canal  be  constructed, 
and  the  line  of  the  St.  Lawrence  be  so  improved  as  practically  to  place 
Chicago  at  the  head  of  tide  water.  Finish  the  Illinois  river  improve- 
ment, and  cut  through  the  sixty  miles  from  Hennepin  to  Eock  Island, 
and  the  thirty-eight  miles  to  Dixon,  and  you  let  the  barges  and  river 
commerce  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Paul,  from  the  Eed,  the  Arkansas, 
the  Ohio,  Tennessee  and  Cumberland,  all  conveniently  meet  this  ocean 
commerce  at  our  great  commercial  mart.  These  waters,  so  connected, 
would  greatly  cheapen  transportation,  not  only  by  what  they  carry 
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themselves,  bat  becanse  they  so  envelope  the  railroads  that  thesr  mnst 
drop  to  nearly  water  prices. 

But  it  is  said  these  enterprises  will  cost  money.  And  does  not  rail- 
road extortion  cost  money  t  And  who  can  tell  how  much  f  Which  is 
better,  to  pay  something  for  permanent  relief,  oi  to  be  perpetoally 
robbed! 

A  high  authority  a  little  while  ago  sta>ted  that  the  aggregate  of  all 
the  projected  works  before  the  country  would  cost  over  $200,000,000. 
Accept  this  as  tme.  It  would  then  be  the  best  outlay  the  country,  as  a 
whole,  ever  expended.  The  sum  is  not  so  vast,  considering  its  purpose 
and  result,  as  to  frighten  us.  The  Eebellion  cost  more  than  that  sum 
in  a  hundred  days,  and  though  its  fruits  were  destruction,  yet  the  coun- 
try stood  up  under  many  hundred  days  of  war.  The  money  put  into 
public  works,  if  well  ax)plied,  is  the  best  investment  ever  made. 

''There  is  that  which  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth ;  and  there  is  that 
which,  being  withheld,  tendeth  to  poverty." 

If  all  this  were  done,  true  more  would  be  needed.  I  think  the  Gen- 
eral Government  should  speedily  choose  some  great  line  of  commerce,  a 
Government  Bailroad,  so  as  to  try  the  experiment  of  competition  by 
road  with  road. 

I  have  suggested  these  as  means  for  bringing  competition.  I  do  not 
surrender  the  claim  that  Government  can  and  ought  to  regulate  nul- 
roads  by  fixing  maximum  rates,  and  forbidding  unjust  discriminatioiL 
The  Gk)vemment  power  of  eminent  domain  was  invoked  by  them  in 
their  construction  on  the  ground  that  they  were  to  be  public  insdm- 
tions.  The  people  never  clothed  their  legislators  with  power  to  coo- 
tract  away,  for  all  time,  the  inherent  rights  of  the  people.  In  our 
advancing  civilization  public  interest  and  public  necessity  wOl  not  be 
thwarted  by  old  and  musty  cob- web  precedents.  "  Dartmouth  College?* 
may  have  been  well  enough  for  that  day,  and  for  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing ;  but  it  cannot  much  longer  be  made  a  standard  rule  and  hobby- 
horse for  railroads.  These  vast  corporations  which  stretch  from  sea  to 
sea,  and  cover  the  whole  country  like  an  enveloping  atmosphere,  cannol 
much  longer  shield  their  extortions  by  quoting  a  law  decision  concem- 
iug  a  school.  The  judge  and  lawyer  who  shaU  narrow  his  visioD 
to  this  infinitesimal  point  when  dealing  with  the  great  question,  will 
be  laughed  to  scorn.  Let  that  decision  stand,  for  ought  we  care,  for  all 
9uch  cases,  but  it  wiU  no  more  apply  to  railroad  coii>orations  than  will 
the  baby  garments  of  infancy  clothe  the  stalwart  man,  or  a  constable^ 
posse  meet  the  demands  of  a  great  revolution.  To  quote,  as  an  ex- 
tinguisher, that  decision  about  '^Dartmouth  College,"  which  Danid 
Webster  wrung  from  the  judges,  is  to  prove  that  really  "A  little  lean- 
ing is  a  dangerous  thing."    The  new  Constitution  of  lUinois  decliM 
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railroads  to  be  pnblic  institations,  subject  to  be  regnlated  by  law,  and 
commands  the  legislature  to  act.  The  legislature  has  mildly  obeyed. 
The  roads  spit  upon  the  law,  and  defy  the  people.  They  stand  in 
open  rebellion  to  the  constitution  and  laws.  Fear  here,  a  judge  has 
decided  in  favor  of  the  supremacy  of  the  people.  TMs  is  a  good 
start  There  should  be  no  faltering.  Let  public  opinion  be  aroused, 
and  the  Executive  and  the  Legislature  stimulated  to  bring  all  their  pow- 
ers to  bear  upon  the  question.  Why  not,  since  we  have  a  decision  on 
our  side,  commence  prosecuting  all  along  the  line,  and  everywhere  f  I 
think  some  further  law  providing  for  grand  juries  to  indict  for  a  breach 
of  the  law  wUl  be  most  wholesome.  Let  us  institute  the  necessary  nuxr 
chineryy  and  apply  the  proper  force  to  execute  the  law. 

Having  occupied  so  much  of  your  time  on  the  question  of  transpor- 
tation and  railroads,  I  will  only  briefly  speak  about  its  twin  sister — 
the  tariff  monopoly.  If  the  time  ever  was  when  it  was  best  to  have  a 
'^protective  tariff,"  in  my  judgment  that  time  has  now  passed,  and 
manufacturers,  and  lumber  men,  and  salt  producers,  should  now  cease 
to  exact  bounties  to  be  paid  by  other  interests.  K,  in  their  infancy,  it 
was  best  to  give  them  protection,  now,  in  their  maturity,  they  are  quite 
as  able  to  go  alone  as  are  the  com  raisers  to  help  carry  them.  Let  the 
wholesome  principle  of  competition  apply  to  them.  Let  the  home 
establishments  compete  with  each  other,  and  all  compete  with  the  world 
at  large,  as  does  the  agriculturist.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  manufac- 
turers, and  the  other  great  interests  which  get  "protection,"  form  quite 
enough  combinations  and  rings,  without  the  aid  of  Gk>vemment.  I 
think  the  time  has  come  when  all  taxation  should  have  for  its  object  the 
raising  of  revenue.  I  suppose  there  are  some,  even  among  us,  who  do 
not  ftdly  subscribe  to  this,  but  to  me  th^'matter  is  so  nearly  self  evident, 
that  the  case  cannot  be  very  much  helped  by  argument. 

I  have  now  endeavored  to  show  that  there  are  causes  why  we  should 
organize.  In  urging  this  organization  of  farmers,  I  distinctly  disclaim 
any  purpose  of  hostility  or  antagonism  to  any  other  useful  interests. 
We  are  members  of  the  same  body,  and  there  must  be  no  war  between 
us.  But  because  our  condition  has  put  us  behind  in  some  important 
respects,  we  now  propose  to  use  some  of  the  agencies  employed  by 
others  for  self-defense,  and  our  own  improvement.  In  the  general 
improvement  and  prosperity  of  the  rural  classes,  all  others  will  share 
in  the  benefit.  Civilization  cannot  very  far  advance  while  any  large 
portion  of  its  members  are  far  in  the  rear. 

In  this  matter  of  reform  in  tariff  and  cheap  transportation,  and 
curbing  monopolies,  it  is  the  cause  of  the  whole  people.  We  propose 
to  join  and  supi)ort  our  brethren,  of  every  persuasion,  in  the  struggle. 
True,  the  blow,  in  most  cases,  first  and  heaviest,  falls  upon  us,  but  in  its 
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reactive*  effects  all  interests  suffer^  and  so  shonld  one  and  all  oo-operste 
in  seeking  relief. 

K  we  cannot  name  the  specif  c  measures  of  relief  on  some  great 
matters,  there  are  yet  objects  enough  of  a  lesser  kind,  and  (dearly  witbiu 
our  reach,  to  induce  organization.  In  the  meantime  the  great  question 
-  will  be  studied,  and  when  the  true  solution  shall  appear  we  shall  have 
a  power  to  execute.  The  truth  is,  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  ways  of 
relief.  Just  now  none  of  these  ways  are  practical  for  the  want  of  a 
compact  organization.  Diiilculties  will  disappear  as  we  gather  in 
strength.  As  the  stars  reduced  themselves  to  order,  when  great  Newton 
proclaimed  true  nature's  law,  so  will  wrong  and  monopolies  yield  op 
their  grasp  when  confronted  by  a  united  people. 

I  now  take  my  leave  of  you.  I  trust  you  will  act  with  energy,  wisdom 
and  prudence ;  and  that  your  deliberations  here  will  do  something  to 
promote  the  public  interest,  and  advance  the  cause  of  human  happinew 
and  civilization. 

On  motion  of  P.  H.  Gorham,  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  on 
credentials,  when  the  counties  of  the  State  were  called,  delegates  hand- 
ing in  their  credentials.  Upon  examination  of  these  credentials  by  the 
committee,  it  was  ascertained  that  there  were  about  275  regularly  ap- 
pointed delegates  present,  while  there  were  volunteers  enough  to  fill 
the  large  hall  to  overflowing.  It  was  one  of  the  finest  bodies  of  men 
ever  met  in  the  State,  and  all  were  stimulated  to  action  in  the  direction 
of  organization  and  the  endeavor  to  solve  the  problem  of  securing  tbe 
correction  of  the  abuses  complained  of  in  the  call,  especially  that  oi 
transportation  of  the  products  of  the  Great  West,  which  are  now  so 
heavily  taxed  by  the  great  railways  of  the  country,  in  transit  to  the 
seaboard  and  a  market. 

On  motion  of  J.  H.  Bryant,  of  Bureau,  a  committee  of  seven  waa 
appointed  on  permanent  organization. 

DISCUSSION. 

While  the  committee  on  credentials  was  deliberating,  an  opportunity 
was  ^ven  those  present  to  express  their  grievances,  and  discuss  tbe 
matters  that  had  brought  them  together. 

Mr.  Creed,  of  Marion  county,  stated  that  he  was  one  of  four  persons 
who  had  come  representing  twenty  farmers'  clubs.  There  are  in  tbe 
vicinity  about  thirty  of  such  organizations,  some  of  which  had  been 
established  years.  The  one  he  belonged  to  was  originally  organized 
for  protection  against  horse  thieves.  Said  they  were  pretty  well  down 
in  Egypt,  and  that  it  took  some  time  for  an  excitement  to  reach  tbcm, 
but  when  it  did  it  went  clean  through  them.  He  urged  the  thorougb 
organization  of  the  farmers  in  the  State,  by  which  means  they  oooM 
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become  nnited  in  demanding  a  voice  in  the  control  of  aflPairs  affecting 
their  interests. 

Mr.  Ewipig,  of  Macon,  feared  tlft  Convention  might  commit  an 
error  of  judgment  in  the  inception  of  the  movement.  Thought  the 
Convention  shonld  confine  its  action  to  one  or  two  main  points  or 
questions.  That  they  should  avoid  all  questions  calculated  to  incite 
side  discussions,  and  confine  action  mainly  to  the  great  question  of 
transportation. 

Mr.  Wiley  had  come  without  instructions.  In  his  county  they  had 
a  county  organization,  and  thought  every  county  should  organize  with 
dubs  in  every  school  district.  He  believed,  with  such  an  'organization 
all  over  the  State,  the  evils  complained  of  could  be  cured.  The  law- 
makers were  careM  observers  of  the  wind,  and  would  no^  resist  the 
demands  of  such  an  organization. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Flagg  read  several  letters  which  had  been  received 
by  him  as  the  central  committee.  One,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Council,  suggested  the  sending  of  delegates  to  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Labor  Council  in  February. 

Also  one  from  Urial- Mills,  of  Marion  county,  congratulating  tha  Con- 
vention on  its  assembling,  and  suggesting  a  x>etition  to  Congress  to  build 
a  national  canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Michigan. 

Mr.  Cattell,  of  McLean,  felt  proud  that  the  people  had  adopted  a 
cheap  system  of  railroad  fares.  They  had  organized  a  club  in  his  sec- 
tion upon  the  basis  of  riding  on  the  railroads  of  the  State  according  to 
law,  and  did  not  propose  to  wait  the  slow  course  of  judicial  discussions, 
but  to  offer  the  roads  just  what  the  law  allowed.  In  accordance  with 
this,  in  coming  to  this  Convention,  he  had  tendered  to  the  donductor  the 
lawful  fare  on  the  road  over  which  he -came.  The  conductor  would  not 
MH^pt  it,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  he  had  come  though  free, 
rhought  every  farmer  should  understand  what  the  legal  rates  were,jbnd 
^der  that  and  no  more.  In  the  case  of  freights  would  advise  a  reple- 
vin of  goods  if  the  charges  were  unlawful.  He  had  no  wish  to  injure 
he  railroads,  but  wanted  his  rights. 

Mr.  Perry,  of  Marshall  county,  thought  we  should  strike  at  the  root 
»f  the  evil  if  we  turned  our  attention  to  the  aggregation  of  capital  in 
he  hands  of  monopolies. 

Mr.  PhcBnix,  of  McLean,  said  in  old  times  it  was  said  that  ^^all  roads 
Bad  to  Eome,"  so  now  all  organizations  tend  to  monopolies.  This  is 
rhat  ails  us.  It  is  soulless  brains  against  muscle ;  that  we  to-day  are 
old,  soul  and  body,  in  bonds  to  Europe,  and  if  not  there  to  our  cities. 
Vhat  we  want  is  friends,  and  he  knew  of  no  other  place  to  find  them 
o  surely  as  at  home.  Enfranchise  the  women  df  America,  and  we  shall 
lave  a  cure  for  our  ills. 
VoL  11—96 
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Mr.  Elliott,  of  Bureau,  f9aid  that  when  they  first  organized  their  te- 
mer's  cbib,  their  attention  was  directed  to  improvement  in  coltore  so 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  resullli  from  their  l^bor,  and  that  the^  had 
been  so  successM  that  they  could  get  no  paying  market  for  their  pro- 
ducts, and  that  the  question  with  them  now  was  how  to  get  a  hYing 
out  of  what  they  raised.  The  farmers  poll  a  three-fifth  vote,  yet  have 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  legislation.  They  now  propose  to  make 
their  political  power  felt,  by  sending  representatives  of  the  burners  to 
the  Legislatiure  and  National  Oongress.  If  we  expect  to  control  mono- 
polies, we  have  got  to  do  it  through  legislation,  and  that  requires  from 
us  political  action. 

Mr.  Carter,  of  McLean,  was  opposed  to  taking  any  action  as  fanners 
in  any  polij^cal  party.  Let  us  first  organize  as  farmers  and  get  power 
through  such  organization,  and  not  as  politicians. 

Several  others  here  spoke  of  the  character  the  organization  ought  to 
assume. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Macon  county,  had  come  without  instruction.  The 
people  of  his  county  had  deep  grievances  to  complain  o£  He  lived 
only  five  miles  from  Decatur,  on  the  Central  Eailroad,  and  that  road 
had  assumed  to  charge  |40  per  car  for  that  distance.  Thought  that 
the  roads  were  properly  the  subject  of  legislation,  and  if  they  betrayed 
the  interests  of  the  people  they  should  be  placed  under  restriction.  He 
was  in 'favor  of  government  issuing  bonds  to  build  a  great  National 
railroad  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans,  and  from  St.  Louis  to  New 
York.  He  would  then  have  the  States  build  and  control  feeders  to 
these  great  lines. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Kewanee,  said  that  before  we  talked  about  using  our 
strength  politically,  we  had  first  'better  learn  what  our  strength  was. 
We  must  first  have  organizations,  complete,  compact  and  thorough,  ex- 
tending into  every  school  district.  He  had  received  more  than  a  bushel 
of  letters  since  the  Kewanee  meeting,  and  the  burden  of  all  of  them 
was :  "  Men  ahd  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  to  secure  relief  fix)m  these 
monopolies!"  The  movement  organized  here  to-day,  if  wise  and  difr 
oreet,  will  sweep  like  a  prairie  fire  not  only  through  this  State,  hot 
throughout  the  great  Northwest.  We  all  know  and  feel  the  existinf 
evils,  and  the  qu^tion  is  how  to  remedy  them,  and  if  this  Conveaition 
shall  adopt  some  feasible  scheme  our  constituents  will  say,  ^'  Well  done, 
good  and  fiuthfid  servants." 

The  Convention  adjourned  till  2  o'clock  P.  M. 

On  assembling  in  the  afternoon,  the  Committee  on  Credentials  madtf 
the  following  report,  accompanied  with  a  resolution  that  all  delegatei 
reported  be  admitted  to  seats,  and  that  they  take  part  in  the  buaineBi; 
but  in  case  of  a  division  of  the  Con'^ention,  Farmers^  Clubs,  Granges, 
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and  Fanners'  Associatdons  shonid  be  entitled  to  vote,  according  to  the 
ratio  of  the  calL  Any  other-  orgs^nizaticHig  being  entitled  to  only  one 
TOte.    The  report  and  resolution  was  adopted. 

State-at'Large — State  Board  of  Agriculture. — James  Harrington,  H.D. 
Emery,  W.  H.  Enssell. 

State  Rortieulturdl  Sooiety.^-M.  L.  Dunlap,  W.  0.  Flagg,  W.  H.  Mann. 
O.B.  Galnsha. 

J.^nM.— Horticultoral  Society,  T.  Bntterworth. 

Bureau. — ^Farmers'  Club,  Justus  Stevens,  J.  Burkstresses,  J.  H.  Bry- 
ant, J.  H.  Elliott,  Eufos  Ford,  D.  Campbell ;  Mineral  Farmers'  Club, 
H.  D.  Davis ;  Macon  Farmers'  Club,  A.  Z.  Partridge ;  Feponsett  Far- 
mers' Club,  W.  P.  Bushwell,  Samuel  Dorr ;  Providence  Farmers'  Club", 
Charles  E.  Barney. 

Christian. — ^Pana  Farmers'  Union,  C.  M.  Sibley. 

Ooles. — Coles  County  Farmers'  Club,  Leroy  Wiley.  ' 

Carroll. — ^Bock  Creek  Grange,  D.  W.  Dane ;  Salem  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, Duncan  Mackay. 

Campaign. — ^Champaign  County  Farmers'  Club,  H.  T.  Aspern ;  Philo 
Farmers'  Club,  Lucius  Eaton,  Moses  Farnsworth ;  Farmers'  Association, 
J.  B.  Parterfield,  N.  Eaymond,  A.  P.  Coffin,  John  Enslej' ;  Eantx)ul 
Farmers'  Protective  Association,  6.  W.  M.  Elvay,  J.  Porter ;  Hensley 
Farmers'  Club,  W.  H.  Kaufmann  j  Newcomb  Farmers'  Club^,  Eobert  A. 
Wright ;  Savoy  Farmers'  Club,  M.  L.  Dunlap,  C.  V.  Anderson ;  Pleas- 
ant Eidge  Grange,  M.  A.  Pratt  5  Newcomb  Township  Farmers'  Club, 
WiUiam  C.  Euff. 

DeKalb. — Squaw  Grove  Farmers'  Club,  Philo  Slater,  W.  M.  Labell  5 
Sandwich  Farmers'  Club,  Joseph  A.  Dickson ;  Sycamore  Farmers'  Club, 
Henry  L.  Bales. 

DeWitt — 5*^rm^rs'  Mass  Meeting,  P.  S.  Adams,  L.  Campbell,  H.  A. 
Eucker,  J.  O'Donald,  B.  H.  Kable,  John  Brown,  A.  A.  Alexander,  G. 
Masi»n,  J.  DeWitt;  DeWitt  County  Agricultual  Society,  Daniel  Thomp- 
son, S.  M.  Thorpe ;  DeWitt  County  Texas  Club,  James  Knott ;  Eut- 
ledge  Club,  James  Vandewater,  John  W.  Keddy ;  DeWitt  County  Far- 
mers' Club,  John  Doyle,  Isaac  Mannett,  Amos  Weedman,  G.  T.  Weed- 
man,  J.  Kreps,  D.  H.  Argabast,  S.  Kyle,  N,  S.  Sangster,  K  Vandervent, 
E.  H.  Wilson,  Wm.  Campbell,  D.  Luddington,  S.  Jones ;  DeWitt  Coun- 
ty Farmers'  Meeting,  W.  H.  North,  John  Marsh,  J.  H.  Tyler,  T.  A. 
Chapin,  Darius  Cheney,  James  A.  Laflferty. 

Ford. —  Union  Farmers'  Club,  Joseph  D.  Kilgore.;  Ford  County 
Grange,  Thomas  Ellis  5  Piper  City  Club,  A.  M.  Laughlin. 

Fulton. — Farmington  Fanners'  Club,  T.  Montgomery,  J.  A.  Lapeer; 
Fulton  County  Farmers'  Club,  Samuel  Campbell,  Jolm  Prickett,  Wm. 
Shaver ;  Union  Farmers'  Club  of  Avon,  L.  Boss,  D.  H.  Goram,W.  T.  E. 
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Fennessy,  H.  0,  Lawrence;  Lee  Farmers'  Club,  W.  J.  Beer,  A-  A-  Wfl- 
liams ;  Otter  Greek  Agricultoral  Society,  W.  M.  Belden ;  Otter  Gfec^ 
Grange,  Samuel  Litchey;  Cass  Fanners'  Olub,  Heniy  Brock,  J.  D. 
Taylor. 

Grundy. — Grundy  County  Agricultural  Society,  H.^  S.  Betbel,  H.  K. 
Conklin. 

•  Henry. — Galva  Farmers'  Club,  J.  N.  Morgan ;  Kewauee  Grange  No. 
70,  S.  M.  Smith ;  Geneseo  Farmers'  Club,  William  Liken ;  Munson 
Grange,  John  WiUdns. 

Hcmoock, — Farmers'  Club,  J.  M.  Berry. 

Iroquois. — ^Horticultural  Society,  George  B.  Fickle;  Fanners'  Pro- 
tective Club,  R.  G.  Campbell ;  Farmers'  Convention,  W.  H.  Mann. 

Jo  Daviess. — West  Galena  Farmers'  Club,  Bichard  Banett,  S.  BL 
Brown. 

Knox. — ^Walnut  Grove  Farmers'  Club,  S.  P.  Whiting ;  Galesbnrg 
Farmery'  Club,  J.  Hague ;  Chestnut  Farmers'  Club,  Cyrus  Humphrey, 
John  Christy. 

KanMlcee.'—AgncuitarBl  Boaird,  W.  H.  Grennel,  C.  B.  Foster,-  G.  E. 
Starr,  James  Miz,  Stephen  B.  Moore. 

Kane. — Sugar  Grove  Farmers'  Club,  Thomas  Judd. 

Kendall. — Lisbon  Club,  J.  S.  M.  Grath,  L.  Scofield. 

Livingston. — ^Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Union,  James  C.  Hawthorne  i 
D wight  Farmers'  Club,  James  J.  Dunlap ;  Pike  Township  Association, 
G.  S.  Eirkpatrick,  John  T.  Philips ;  Anoca  Farmers'  Club,  C.  B.  Ostran- 
der ;  Charlotte  Grange,  D.  J.  Stangard ;  County  Farmers'  Association^ 
J.  H.  Stitt,  W.  B.  Fife,  S.  T.  K.  Prime,  S.  S.  Morgan,  W.  Calon,  J.  R 
Huston;  J.  B.  Winter,  L.  C.  Ladd;  Owega  Grange,  W.  A.  McKee^an; 
Forest  City  Grange,  Bronson  Smith;  Livingston  County  Union  Farmers' 
Meetings,  John  Harbison ;  Eppard's  Point  Club,  E.  A.  Sw^t ;  Chatts- 
worth  Grange,  H.'  B.  Shej^pard ;  Nebraska  Club,  A.  W.  Snyder ;  OdeJl 
Club,  Edward  Collins.  « 

Loga/n.—D.  F.  Wright,  J.  K  Wood. 
La  /8aife.-r-Tonica  Club,  A.  Z.  Patridge. 

Marion. — Farmers'  Central  Association,  M.  M.  Hooten,  James  Creed, 
John  M.  Lellan,  8.  P.  Tufts. 

Mercer. — Agricultural  Boaird,  H.  Ginnis,  A.  Barner,  A.  W.  AUen, 
B.  N.  Ewing,  T.  A.  Brown,  Joel  S.  Walker,  W.  D.  HamUton,  William 
Bea,  John  N.  Tyler,  Charles  F.  Emery,  E.  A.  James,  F.  N.  E.  Tekcr ; 
Pre-emption  Club;  L.  D.  Willard. 

Marshall. — Evans  Grange,  Dr.  C.  Perry ;  Bichland  Club,  E.  Wdtey. 
Macoupin. — Brighton  Farmers'  Club,  A.  A.  Hillard;  North  Otter  Club, 
Charles  A.  Wooley. 
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Jf(Mi«a».— Agricultural  Board,  W.  C.  Flagg,  James  Montgomery 
William  Donahue,  D.  B.  Oilman,  J.  M.  Parsons,  0.  W.  Fanzenretli! 
Madison  County  Farmers,  No.  1,  W.  M.  J.  Springer,  O.  P.  Munroe. 

Macon. — Protective  Society,  J.  N.  Ewing,  K  D.  Hamilton. 

MeLean. — ^West  Township  Farmers'  Club,  S.  H.  West,  J.  M.  Moan  • 
Arrow  Smith  Farmers'  Club,  T.  W.  Morris,  John  Marsh,  O.  H.  P. 
Vansayo^;  Yates'  Township  Farmers'  Club,  C.  C.  Wright,  J.  E.  Wykoff ; 
Farmers'  Meeting,  of  Hudson,  Isaac  Lost,  W.  H.  Scroggs ;  Daun's  Sta- 
tion Farmers'  Club,  Eben  Horner,  C.  B.  BellviUe,  Sylvester  Peasley, 
John  McConnell;  West  Township  Farmers'  Club,  Robert  Eobertson, 
John  Gamer,  E.  C.  Watson;  Lawn  Dale  Farmers'  Club,  John  W. 
Abbott,  J.  W.  Vawter,  Harvey  Moore,  M.  F.  Berry;  Towanda  Farmers' 
Meeting,  N.  W.  Jones,  Frank  Henderson,  W.  D.  Hitts,  Felson  James, 
A.  A.  Eiddle,  W.  E.  Duncan ;  Allin  Farmers'  Club,  John  M.  Bellinger, 
John  Baird,  Amos  Jones,  John  Springer,  V.  W.  Somers ;  Farmers'  and 
Mechanics'  Association,  J.  M.  Bellinger ;  Blue  Mound  Farmers  ^  Clu 
William  Sapp ;  Mount  Hope  and  Funk's  Grove  Club,  H.  H.  Dilling, 
Jacob  Funk,  W^illiam  Darnell,  Daniel  McFarland,  W.  L.  Smith,  L.  F. 
Funk ;  Saybrook  Farmers'  Club,  W.  H.  Cheney,  John  D.  Lewis,  Owen 
A.  Means,  M.  Eowe,  M.  B.  Eankin,  F.  Mechlin,  Joseph  Eiggs,  Peter 
Bowen,  William  Weis ;  !N'ormal  Farmers'  Clubj  William  Bradburg,  Job 
Ingram,  W.  H.  Eankin ;  Danver's  Farmers'  Club,  Andrew  Vance,  H.  L^ 
Philips ;  Normal  Township  Farmers'  Club,  W.  G.  Thompson,  Joshua 
Brown,  J.  W.  Walker,  S.  M.  King,  O.  T.  Eeeves,  O.  M.  Coleman,  J. 
Carter ;  Eock  Creek  Farmers'  Club,  John  A.  Evans/  L:a  Eowell,  Old 
Town  Farmers'  Meeting,  James  Welch,  J.  E.  Benjamin,  WUliam  Van 
Gundy,  Thomas  Donahue,  N.  O.  Lacock,  S.  Eodman,  T.  C.  Wood,  Chris. 
Mehrel,  S.  W.  Sunderland ;  Farmers'  Meeting,  Cropsey  Township, 
George  E.  Buck,  S.  W.  Caoner;  Yates  Township  Farmers'  Club,  J.  E. 
Wright,  C.  C.  Wright ;  Selma  Farmers'  Club,  John  B.  Crura  ;  Chenoa 
Industrial  Association,  Samuel  Murdy,  A.  D.  Scroggin,  A.  W.  Nervin ; 
Lexington  Farmers'  Club,  Koah  Franklin,  W.  O.  Catlett,  C.  Dunsen,  S. 
Smith,  K.  Berryman,  I.  S.  Mahan,  T.  P.  Scroggin,  Eufhs  Wood,  E.  H. 
Hyrman,  D.  H.  Yandolah,  W.  H.  Smith. 

Peoria, — Princeville  Farmers'  Club,  C  W.  Cummins,  W.  P.  Merritt. 

Piatt.T-Blue  Eidge  Farmers'  Club,  Y.  S.  Lindsley,  L.  Chase,  D.  W. 
Smith ;  Cerro  Gordo  Club,  William  Grayson. 

Putnam, — ^Farmers'  Club,  A.  D.  Fisher. 

Bock  Island. — ^Farmers'  Club,  Port  Byron,  J.  P.  Day. 

StarJc, — ^Farmers'  Meeting,  A.  N.  Harris. 

SeoU.— Bluff  Dale  Farmers'  Club,  J.  M.  Ward. 

Stephenson. — ^Eock  Eiver  Farmers'  Club,  D.  E.  Breniger. 

TaaeicelL — ^Delevan  Grange,  G.  W.  Pattan ;  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural Association,  I.  W.  Eobinson. 
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Unum. — Farmeis'  Protective  Association^  John  M.  Fairis. 

VermiUion. — ^Farmers'  Club,  Lyman  Guiness,  0.  W.  Gregory,  Williaai 
M.  Bay. 

Whiteside. — ^Bock  Biyer  Grange,  0.  G.  Buel,  J^  A«  Patterson ;  Gait 
Grange,  O.  E.  Fanning ;  County  Center  Agricultural  Society,  Ed.  B* 
Warner,  Joseph  G.  Gridley,  A.  M.  Teller,  James  M.  Pratt,  W.  M.  Potts^ 
P.  B.  Beynolds,  D.  F.  Cole,  J.  W.  McKenzie,  Joseph  H.  Marshall,  D.  J- 
Porter. 

The  Committee  on  Organization  also  reported  the  following  officers, 
who  were  duly  elected : 

For  President — Hon.  Willard  C.  Flagg,  of  Madison  county. 

For  Vice-Presidents. — S.  P.  Tufts,  O.  E.  Fanning,  H.  C.  Lawrence, 
John  H.  Bryant,  and  M.  M.  Hooton. 

Secretaries. — S.  M.  Smith  and  8.  P.  Tufts. 

Treasurer. — Duncan  Mackay. 

,  The  i)ermanent  President  thanked  the  Convention  for  the  honor  of 
being  allowed  to  succeed  Mr.  Whiting,  who  had  always  been  the  true 
friend  of  the  farmer.  There  was  business  to  be  done,  and  he  would  not 
at  length  pledge  hiiAself  to  the  farming  interest.  He  was  a  farmer,  and 
all  he  had  was  bound  up  in  farming.  He  was  proud  of  the  State,  and 
of  its  great  agricultural  community  was  prouder  still.  The  farmers  were 
ready  to  organize  for  their  rights.  He  appealed  to  the  men  of  woric 
rather  than  of  talk.  They  must  work  till  these  corporations  summitted 
to  the  popular  wiU. 

The'aftemoon  was  given  up  to  the  discussion  of  ^^Farmers'  Associa- 
tions as  Business  Organizations." 

Mr.  J.  B.  Potterfield  was  called  on  to  speak  on  farmers'  associationft 
as  business  organizations. 

SEMABKS  OP  MB.  POTTEBFISS^. 

He  said  he  was  a  farmer,  and  his  interests  were  with  farmers.    When- 
ever their  pockets  were  touched  their  tongues  grew  loose.    All  other 
business  made  money  by  organizing,  and  why  not  the  farmers  T    In  bis 
locality  they  had  made  money.    He  had  heard  much  talking  that  morn- 
ing, and  many -present  seemed  to  look  to  some  one  to  help  them,  not 
thinking  of  helphig  themselves.    They  should  organize  and  do  what 
they  could  themselves.    His  organization  was  begun  in  Sidney  town- 
ship, Champaign  county,  two  years  ago.    After  talking  about  raising 
crops,  they  came  to  talk  of  selling  them.    They  found  the  whole  num- 
ber of  hogs  they  had;  sent  a  committee  to  a  packer  and  received  more 
than  if  they  had  been  sold  to  a  dealer  in  town.    Then  they  looked  at 
farm  implements,  which  they  had  been  paying  dearly  for  to  home  deal- 
ers.   They  appointed  a  committee  to  correspond  with  the  mann£»cture(s, 
and  after  a  time  they  bought  all  the  implements  at  thirty  days^  tune^ 
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fettiiig  cnltivators  at  $20  which  cost  $36.  The  pttrchase  was  a  success. 
They  then  mafle  arrangements  to  sell  their  grain.  When  they  went  to 
the  railroads  as  an  association  of  one  hundred  farmers,  having  one  linn- 
dred  thousand  bushels  to  send,  they  got  the  rates  wanted.  If  they  were 
organized  everywhere,  the  railroads  would  see  they  were  in  earnest. 
Tbe  association  had  made  arrangements  for  shipping  their  com  straight 
through  to  the  consumer,  and  they  got  5  to  8  cents  a  bushel  more  than 
by  selling  at  home.  The  necessity  of  county  associations  was  felt  in  his 
neighborhood,  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  commodities,  and  putting 
down  fipeights.  The  work  could  be  done  by  association  for  the  whole 
country.  It  might  also  get  supplieib  cheaper.  He  did  not  fear  the  re- 
sult, and  did  not  doubt  but  the  railroad  legislation  would  stand. . 

STATE  OB0ANIZATION. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  Committee  on  State  Organization:  Dr. 
M.  M.  Hooton,  J.  H.  Bryant,  S.  T.  K.  Prime,  A.  Woodford,  S.  M.  Smith, 
and  A.  P.  Coffen. 

GOLLECXION    OF  TiJLBS. 

The  following  resolutions,  oflFered  by  S.  M.  Moore,  of  Kankakee,  were 
passed: 

a 

XetobMdj  That  it  ia  the  senae  of  this  ConTention  that  the  time  for  the  eolleotion  of  taxes  nhonM  be 
extended  until  the  15th  of  June. 

Awfoid,  That  we  rec^aeit  our  leoaton  and  repreMntatlTea  to  anaci  alaw  oazrjlng  out  the  views  of 
this  Conrention. 

GdMMITTEB   ON  SESOLUTIONS. 

* 

The  Chairman  announced  the  Committee  on  Eesolutions :  Joseph 
Carter,  J.  Hetrington,  H.  C.  Lawrence,  O.  A.  Fanning,  and  James 
Green. 

LOCAL  AJ3SOCL1TIONS. 

A  delegate  from  Champaign  offered  a  resolution  that  the  pre^dents 
of  local  clubs  be  instructed  to  call  meetings  and  organize  associations. 
Subsequently  withdrawn. 

GOOD  RESULTS  OP  ASSOCLITION. 

Mr.  Gorham,  of  Fulton,  gave  the  statement  of  his  experience  with  the 
Farmers'  Club,  which  had  saved  the  members  over  $2,000  by  buying  di- 
rectly from  the  manufacturers.  They  saved  about  $10  on  plows,  $30 
on  reapers,  $13  on  corn-planters,  $20  on  sewing  machinies.  Wheat  they 
said  directly  to  the  miller.  Last  season  they  got  several  cents  more  a 
hnndred  for  pork  than  if  they  had  no  organization.  They  shipped  but- 
ter^ eiggs,  etc.,  and  got  better  prices  for  them.  They  had  no  storehouse, 
but  liad  used  the  railroad  one.    They  met  regularly  once  a  month.    The 
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cost  of  operating  was  merely  a  simple  initiation  fee.  The  officers  got  no 
salary,  except  the  purchasing  agent,  who  had  3  per  cent  on  all  pur- 
chaises.  Th^  had  not  got  any  special  rates,  since  they  could  not  ship 
an  amount  of  freight  necessary  to  get  them.  The  expense  of  renting  a 
warehouse,  if  necessary,  would  be  very  small. 

Mr.  Qorham  was  questioned  at  great  length  by  the  delegates. 

He  was  followed  by  a  large  number  of  other  delegates,  giving  their  ex- 
perience in  the  advantages  gained  by  co-operation  in  the  purchasing  of 
their  supplies  and  in  disi)osing  of  their  products.  The  details  of  this  ex- 
pression varied  somewhat,  as  they  will  in  different  portions  of  the  State, 
when  products  differ  and  markets  are  varied. 

Adjourned  till  7  o'clock. 

EYENma    SESSION. 

9 

The  Convention  re-assembled  at  7  o'clock,  and  was  addressed  by  M. 
L.  Dunlap. 

BEMASES  OF  MB.  DUNLAP. 

» 

The  subject  assigned  me  in  this  discussion  is  one  of  great  importance, 
not  only  to  the  so-called  industrial  interests,  the  world^s  toilers,  whether 
of  the  farm,  the  workshop,  or  of  the  studio,  but  equally  to  the  consumer 
or  user  of  the  products  of  labor  or  of  genius. 

From  the  first  period  of  the  patriarchal  ages,  the  middle-men  have 
held  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  the  world.  They  have  been  the 
missionaries  or  instruments  in  diffusing  and  utilizing  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Thej  have  always  been  aggres- 
sive, using  peaceable  means  when  possible,  but  forcible  if  they  must,  bat 
ever  pushing  their  system  of  sale  or  of  exchange  to  distant  tribes  and 
races  of  people. 

Civilization  owes  to  this  class  of  men  a  large  debt  of  gratitude,  for  they 
have  done  more  to  move  the  wheels  of  progress  than  all  other  causef« 
combiiied.  Without  th^n,  we  would  be  in  danger  of  going  back  into 
barbarism,  and  the  light  of  civilization  might  fade  out  into  utter 
darkness. 

The  calling  of  this  Convention  is  an  acknowledgment  of  this  truth*  and 
the  several  subjects  of  discussion  cluster  around  this  one  as  the  great 
center  of  attraction,  and  are,  therefore,  subordinate  to  it. 

It  is  not  a  question  whether  or  no  that  we  disx)enJ9e  with  this  class  of 
middle-men,  that  we  meet  here  to  discuss,  but  rather  a  division  of  profltB, 
and  to  what  extent  they  may  be  the  arbiters  of  our  financial  operations. 
The  changed  condition  that  inventive  genius,  stisnulated  by  the  middle- 
men, has  sent  forth  through  all  the  industries  of  the  world,  has  vastly 
broadened  the  field  of  useful  labor,  and  given  great  activity  to  all  classes 
of  people.    At  the  same  time,  it  has  developed  a  grasping  dispositioB 
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among  our  friends,  the  middle-men,  that  may  not  accord  with  the  strict 
rules  of  justice.  It  is  this  feature  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  and  not 
the  legitimate  transaction  of  business ;  it  is  this  that  we  are  to  adjust, 
and,  if  possible,  come  to  an  understanding  in  regard  to  our  mutual  in- 
terests. 

We  have  charged  a  part  of  the  great  army  of  middle-men  with  taking 
too  large  a  share  of  the  products  of  labor ;  of  combining  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  artificial  conditions  of  the  markets ;  and  by  other  indirect 
means  and  practices,  degrading  the  profession,  and  injuring  the  business 
of  producing,  by  the  changing  of  values,  thus  leading  to  a  demoralized 
condition  of  trade  as  regards  supply  and  demand. 

For  these  derelictions  of  duty  we  have,  to-day,  put  them  on  trial,  and 
have  come  to  investigate  the  truth  of  the  charges.  This  is  the  issue,  and 
not  that  we  propose  to  dispense  with  their  services  altogether. 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  not  a  new  charge,  as  history  has  given  us 
something  more  than  mere  faint  whisperings  that  this  class  of  men  have 
had  a  decided  leaning  in  that  direction,  and  that  these  practices  that 
we  have  met  to  condemn  have  from  time  to  time  been  the  subject  of 
statutory  provisions,  intended  to  prevent  further  infractions  of  that  code 
of  moral  ethics  that  teaches  us  to  do  unto  others  that  which  we  are  wil- 
ling others  should  do  unto  us. 

In  the  olden  time,  middle-men  were  called  merchants,  and  bought 
and  sold  or  exchanged  on  their  own  account,  whatever  was  the  subject 
of  sale  or  barter.  In  these  transactions  they  were  not  always  over-nice, 
Emd  one  of  the  first  transactions  handed  down  to  us  was  the  purchase  of 
a  son  of  one  of  the  old  patriarchs,  and  the  selling  of  him  into  servitude. 
rhls  was  also  a  cash  transaction,  showing  that,  at  an  early  day,  coin 
made  of  the  precious  metals  was  the  measure  of  values. 

In  more  modem  times  we  have  a  new  class  of  middle-men,  that  the 
Agencies  of  trade  have  brought  into  this  system  of  sale  and  exchange. 
Chese  have  also  become  of  use,  and  are  known  as 

COMMISSION  MEN. 

These  do  not  buy  and  sell  on  their  own  account,  but  on  account  of 
lie  producer,  or  of  the  merchant  middle-men,  or  the  consumer.  Under 
iiis  useful  system,  there  have  grown  up  many  frauds  and  irregularities 
liat  need  correcting.  These  men  secure  a  stipulated  commission  for 
lieir  service,  and  thus  avoid  the  risk  of  changing  values,  of  loss  in  tran- 
it,  or  of  decay. 

The  farmer  of  to-day  can  hardly  realize  the  changes  that  the  build- 
Q^  of  railroads  has  brought  him ;  he  is  slow  to  outgrow  old  habits,  and 
o  adapt  himself  to  new  condition  of  things.  The  older  members  of 
his  convention  haye  not  forgotten  the  days  of  their  boyhood,  when,  if 
b  new  house  was  required,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  enter  the 
VoL  n— 97 
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forest  with  ax  and  croas-cut  saw^  fell  the  trees,  cat  the  saw  logs  and 
haul  them  to  the  sawmill,  to '  be  cut  into  boards  for  the  new  biuldiiig. 
Then  the  farmer  and  his  son  assisted  the  carpenter,  or  became  the  ar- 
chitects and  carpenters  themselves. 

Did  you  need  a  pair  of  boots,  hides  were  exchanged  for  the  leather  al 
the  local  tannery ;  the  shoemaker  called  in  with  his  kit  of  tools,  and  he 
sat  down  at  the  kitchen  fire,  smdked  his  pipe,  told  his  stories,  and  fash- 
ioned the  boots,  and  then  took  for  his  pay  such  farm  products  as  would 
meet  his  &mily  needs.  The  spinning-wheel  and  the  hand-loom  supplied 
the  quilt  and  counterpane  for  the  bed  and  the  clothing  for  the  family ; 
but  now  the  old  music  of  the  wheel  and  the  loom  is  lost  in  the  distanoe, 
and  only  comes  back  to  memory. 

The  plow  was  made  at  the' smithy  that  stood  at  the  cross-roads,  or 
cast  at  the  village  furnace,  and  was  paid  for  in  the  produce  of  the  farm. 
Then  we  had  little  occasion  for  either  class  of  middle-men,  for  oar  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  lumber,  and  other  products  of  the  farm  or  the  forest  were 
exchanged  direct  with  the  merchant  middle-men  or  the^consumer,  who 
supplied  most  needs  direct  from  the  shop.  All  that  has  now  become  a 
matter  of  history,  and  we  now  read  of  th^  shoemaker  at  some  great 
centre  of  the  trade ;  the  blacksmith  has  gone  to  the  city — or,  rather, 
these  old-time  industries  have  grown,  and  spread,  and  amplified  them- 
selves, and  built  up  great  industrial  cities  and  marts  of  trade,  and  what- 
ever we  may  have  produced  on  our  farms  beyond  our  own  needs,  or  the 
work  of  the  mechanic  or  of  the  artists,  must  be  sent  to  some  eomiueiciat 
centre  for  distribution,  and  to  have  a  value  fixed  upon  it — and  now,  in 
order  to  supply  those  with  whom  we  formerly  had  a  direct  exchange,  we 
must  needs  employ  the  commissipn  middle-men  or  the  merchant  middle- 
men, or,  as  we  practically  do,  both  of  them.  Then  we  employ  the  rail- 
roads to  do  our  transportation,  instead  of  hauling  the  produce  of  our 
farms,  as  formerly,  long  distances.  Thus  we  hire  others  to  do  a  part  of 
our  work,  and  have  retained  for  ourselves  the  simple  labor  of  produdng. 
By  giving  our  whole  attention  to  this,  with  the  aid  of  the  new  imple* 
ments  that  genius  has  thrown  in  our  way,  it  need  be  no  matter  of  sor- 
prise  that  our  gamers  are  filled  to  overfiowing,  and  the  markets  over- 
stocked with  the  products  of  rural  labor. 

That  we  are  simply  producers,  whether  of  the  products  of  the  &nn, 
the  garden,  the  orchard,  or  the  work  shop,  and  that  we  must  emploj 
commercial  agents,  or  middle-men,  to  make  sale,  and  to  distribute  these 
creations  of  labor  to  those  who  need  them,  is  beyond  any  question,  and 
its  further  consideration  may  be  dispensed  with;  and  we  may  now  torn 
our  attention  to  the  graver  questions :  How  and  by  whom  these  sakf 
and  exchanges  shall  be  madet  How  many  commissions  shall  we  par! 
And  how  shall  we  be  protected  from  a  loss  in  transit^  or  by  l^e  capiditir 
of  overreaching  agents  or  middle-men  f 
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As  regards  the  product  of  the  soil,  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply 
are  too  inexorable  to  be  more  than  temporarily  set  aside.  The  storing 
and  holding  of  grain  by  the  fanner  against  a  probable  short  crop,  the 
accumulation  in  warehouses  by  the  merchant  middle-men  for  the  same 
object,  appear  to  be  all  that  is  required  to  insure  the  consumer  against 
periods  of  famine,  and  have  long  be^n  admitted  as  a  part  of  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  turning  of  comers,  and  the  pooling  of  large 
quantities  of  farm  products,  goods,  or  stocks,  are  simply  gambling,  and 
should  be  punished  as  such. 

But  we  have  met  here  for  more  than  the  simple  purpose  of  telling  the 
world  of  our  grievances ;  we  have  come  also  to  seek  a  remedy,  and,  if 
possible,  to  protect  ourselves  against  future  wrongs.  In  order  to  do 
this,  we  must  ascertain  just  what  we  need,  and  then  govern  ourselves 
accordingly. 

It  is  plain  that  we  cannot  meet  the  consumer  in  person  and  make  a 
sale  direct,  at  least  to  more  than  a  limited  extent;  and  it  is  also  plain 
that  the  great  bulk  of  our  farm,  garden  and  orchard  products,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  workshop,  must  g;o  to  the  commercial  centres  to  be  stamped 
with  a  value,  and  to  be  distributed  to  the  consumer.  It  is  there  we 
meet  the  two  classes  of  middle-men :  the  merchant  middle-men  making 
purchases  for  distribution,  and  the  commission  men,  supplying  this  de- 
mand direct  from  first  hands.  Thus  we  have  two  commissions,  or  two 
profits,  to  pay  before  we  reach  the  consumer ;  or  we  might  put  it  in 
another  point  of  view,  that  the  consimier  has  these  two  profits  to  pay 
after  the  goods  leave  first  hands.  To  this  is  often  added  a  third,  by  a 
local  dealer  at  the  place  of  shipment,  who  must  also  have  a  profit  or  a 
margin,  as  he  sends  forward  for  sale  on  his  own  account,  or  simply  on 
commission.  This  is  quite  a  common  practice  in  the  minor  staples  of 
the  farm,  such  as  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  poultry,  potatoes,  small  fruits, 
wool,  pork,  live  hogs,  and  hides.  This  practice  is  not  an  objectionable 
one,  when  the  goods  are  sent  direct  to  the  retail  dealer  oi  the  merchant 
middle-men  for  distribution  to  the  consumer,  as  only  two  commissions 
should  be  paid  at  most.  In  the  sale  of  grain  to  this  class  of  men,  it  is 
almost  an  invariable  rule  that  it  adds  another  commission — thus  adding 
a  useless  expenditure. 

The  remedy  for  this  is,  for  the  farmer  to  take  a  daily,  tri- weekly,  or 
weekly  commercial  paper,  according  to  his  needs  or  post  office  facilities, 
and  published  at  the  point  where  his  sales  are  made,  in  order  to  be 
posted  in  regard  to  the  markets.  This  will  enable  him  to  judge  of  the 
propriety  of  shipping  to  the  city  on  his  own  acoount,  or  of  selling  to  the 
local  dealer.  This  class  of  men  pride  themselves  on  beiog  well  posted 
in  market  values,  and  also  depend  largely  on  the  ignorance  of  their  pat- 
rons in  this  most  important  point. 
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It  is  also  charged  that  the  commission  men  do  not  always  make  cor- 
rect returns  of  sale,  and  that  they  sometimes  put  the  money  into  their 
own  pockets,  as  has  been  done  time  and  again.  That  is  all  very  true, 
no  doubt.  In  answer  to  this,  we  have  the  well  known  fact  that^  at  all 
of  our  commercial  centres,  there  are  large  numbers  of  middle-men  of 
both  classes  who  have,  by  strict  integrity  and  fair  dealing,  established 
a  reputation  beyond  question.  These  men  do  not  send  out  runners  to 
look  up  business,  advising  you  that  they  will  give  your  shipment  estok 
attention,  or  that  you  "will  in  some  way  be  favored.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  simply  do  even  and  exact  justice  to  all  their  customers. 
This  is  the  class  of  men  to  whom  you  should  make  consignments,  and 
not  to  those  who  persistently  solicit  your  patronage. 

In  this  connection,  permit  me  to  say  that,  during  the  last  seventeen 
years,  I  have  shipped  my  farm  and  orchard  products  to  the  middle-men 
of  Chicago,  and  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  met  with  fair  and 
honorable  dealing.  I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
lack  of  good,  reliable  houses,  where  the  farmer  will  be  fairly  dealt  with. 
It  is,  therefore,  his  duty  to  make  caieful  inquiry  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter, without  making  the  experiment  with  §ome  adventurer  who  seeks 
your  confidence  but  to  betray  it. 

The  law  has  given  the  middle  men  a  standing  better  than  bonds,  by 
making  it  a  criminal  offense  to  put  the  proceeds  of  a  consignment  to 
their  own  use ;  and  that  is  the  best  assurance  of  fair  dealing  from  tho^e 
whose  nefeds  might  tempt  them  to  make  unlawftd  use  of  the  money  of 
their  customers.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  &et 
that  a  well-earned  reputation  has  its  value.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  chooee 
between  these  two  classes  of  middle-men,  for  their  manner  of  doing  busi- 
ness is  dissimilar :  one  prompt  without  excitement,  and  the  other  fussy 
and  indefinite. 

BOABDS  OF  TEADE. 

We  often  hear  the  Boards  of  Trade,  or  what  is  known  as  dealing  on 
'Change,  denounced  as  a  system  inimical  to  the  interests  of  farmers ; 
and  it  may  be  our  duty  to  examine  into  the  tnith  of  this  matter,  and  to 
see  what  relation  this  combination  or  association  of  middle-men  may 
have  to  the  farmer.  These  Boards  of  Trade  are  composed  of  two  clasms 
of  middle-men  that  have  been  described  as  acting  in  concert.  Hiey 
meet  daily  at  a  given  place — one  with  his  consignments  of  car  loads  of 
produce  direct  from  the  farm,  and  the  other  desiring  to  purchase  for  sale 
and  distribution.  The  plan  is  certainly  a  desirable  one,  as  it  saves 
much  valuable  time  in  the  making  of  sales,  and  thus  lessens  the  co«st  of 
commission.  The  usual  charges  on  a  car  load  of  wheat  or  of  com  are 
some  tliree  dollars — a  small  sum  as  to  what  it  would  cost  the  farmer  a* 
supplying  the  facilities  for  readily  ascertaining  the  market  prices.    It  is 
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tame  that  (MHnbinations  are  ofken  made  that  depress  the  price,  bnt  these 
as  often  send, it  above  as  below  its  proper  level,  while  the  great  bulk  of 
sales  are  made  upon  the  true  basis  of  the  market  values — supply  and 
demand* 

THE  TRADING  IN  OPTIONS 

is  no  doubt  a  species  of  gambling  highly  reprehensible,  and  with  which 
the  farmer  has  nothing  to  do ;  and  yet  it  is  a  sort  of  index  of  what  he 
may  exx)ect  for  his  products  in  the  future,  barring  contingencies  that 
may  change  the  aspect  of  the  crop  as  regards  the  future.  This  dealing 
in  options  often  has  the  effect  of  forcing  prices  up  or  down,  as  the  cor- 
ners close  in  or  expand  5  but  often  it  is  but  a  wave  that  soon  passes, 
stranding  many  hopeless  victims  of  its  cupidity,  otherwise  producing  no 
perceptible  results,  unless  in  its  tendency  to  impair  the  integrity  of  other 
members  of  the  Exchange.  It  is  a  practice  that  should  not  be  per- 
mitted among  a  class  of  men  whose  integrity  is  a  large  part  of  their 
capital,  for  there  is  no  question  that  it  tends  to  impair  confidence  in  all 
the  members  of  the  Board,  and  it  is  no  doubt  to  their  interest  to  put  an 
end  to  the  practice. 

LINES  OF  TBANSPOBTATION. 

There  is  a  class  of  railroad  middle-men  who  draw  largely  from  the 
profits  of  farming,  and  yet  more  largely  from  the  profits  of  railroad 
stockholders,  and  that  is  the  so-called  lines  of  transportation — "the 
wheel  within  a  wheel,"  or  by  whatever  name  they  are  known :  White, 
Bed,  Blue,  Striped,  or  Mottled.  These  companies  may  be  considered  as 
leeches  on  the  body  corporate,  and  should  be  dispensed  with  at  the 
shortest  period  of  time.  That  they  afford  an  opportunity  for  all  kinds 
of  impositions  upon  the  industries  of  the  day,  and  return  no  value  re- 
ceived, we  may  well  believe.  I  doubt  if  any  road  thoroughly  invested 
with  these  barnacles  can  make  a  respectable  dividend,  mthout  crushing 
out  the  agricultural  dividends  that  depend  upon  it  for  transportation. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  stockholders  to 
drive  them  out  and  to  shut  the  door  against  them  forever. 

The  more  we  investigate  this  subject,  the  more  surprised  we  will  be 
that  such  a  system  has  been  permitted  to  grow  up  and  become  strong, 
for  to-day  these  hues  bid  defiance  to  the  trafllc  of  the  country,  and  levy 
enormous  tolls  upon  it.  If  the  great  hues  of  roads  to  the  seaboard 
would  rid  themselves  of  these  arrogant  monopolies,  and  charge  the 
commerce  of  the  country  a  sum  that  is  equal  to  what  these  lines  pay 
them  for  doing  the  same  service,  we  would  have  little,  if  any,  cause  of 
complaint. 

It  looks  as  though  some  parties  connected  with  the  management  of 
our  railroads  must  be  interested  in  these  abuses,  or  they  would  not  be 
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permitted  to  continue  for  a  single  day.  They  stand  in  the  gates  of  oon- 
meice,  and  bar  its  way,  and  fatten  upon  the  indostries  that  the  railroads 
were  created  to  foster.  That  the  people  never  intended  to  barter  away 
their  rights  as  to  allow  this  kind  of  monopoly,  is  apparent  to  the  mosi 
obtuse  observer.  They  never  intended  to  create  a  monopoly  that  would 
be  a  corporation  to  carry  freight  for  Mr.  Jones  for  less  than  to  Mr. 
Smith,  or  to  give  one  the  preference  over  the  other  in  the  moving  of  his 
goods.  But  they  did  intend  that  these  great  public  highways  shonld  be 
for  the  benefit  and  use  of  the  whole  people,  without  respect  of  iteraon, 
class  or  conditions. 

Here,  then,  is  a  class  of  middle-men  for  whom  there  is  no  neoesraty, 
for  they  are  of  no  possible  use  to  the  country,  and  are  not  entitled  to  a 
patent  to  ride  roughshod  over  the  rights  of  the  people,  or  of  the  peo- 
ple's highways. 

The  railroads  are  of  too  much  value  to  the  x)eople  to  be  in  any  way 
impaired  in  their  usefulness ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  good  men  to  pro- 
tect them  from  abuse.  Many  of  our  citizens  are  stockholders,  and  oar 
towns  and  counties  are  largely  interested  in  their  stocks,  and  must  be 
annoyed  beyond  measure  that  the  average  dividend  is  so  small,  while 
these  monster  freight  lines  swallow  up  the  profits,  or  are  charged  such  a 
low  price  for  the  hauling  of  their  trains  that  no  profit  is  left,  and  yet 
the  people  suffer  from  extortion. 

To  give  but  a  faint  history  of  their  doings  ought  to  be  snfiQcient  to 
astonish  the  stockholders,  and  incite  them  to  a  more  thorough  investi- 
gation of  this  abuse  of  their  property — an  abuse  that  has  become  intol- 
erable to  the  whole  country.  Let  a  grain  dealer  dare  to  raise  his  voice 
in  protest  against  this  system  of  monopoly,  and  he  will  find  himself 
without  cars  to  move  his  grain,  or  so  annoyed  by  delays  that  his  profits 
will  be  lost  and  his  business  ruined. 

FBEIGHT  BY  EXPRESS  GOMPAinES. 

But  our  catalogue  of  complaints  is  not  yet  completed,  as  we  have 
another  class  of  middle-men  to  add  to  the  list.  I  refer  to  the  express 
companies,  who  carry  heavy  goods  in  passenger  trains,  or  who  often 
carry  them  on  freight  trains  and  charge  passenger  train  rates. 

The  express  companies,  in  a  general  way,  have  become  a  necessity; 
but,  when  they  play  the  part  of  middle-men  in  fast  freights,  they  are 
out  of  their  legitimate  line  of  usefulness,  and  we  may  well  dispense  widi 
their  services.  In  this  connection,  I  come  to  speak  more  particularly  of 
our  fruit  trade.  It  appears  to  be  a  practice  with  our  Illinois  raiboads, 
and  perhaps  those  of  Michigan,  to  allow  the  express  companies  to  mo- 
nopolize all  freights  that  are  transferred  in  the  passenger  trains,  and 
this  amounts  to  hundreds  of  car  loads  annually.  It  is  the  practice  of 
the  express  companies  to  deliver  goods  to  their  customers,  and  in  the 
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case  of  parcels,  this  is  one  of  the  great  Valaes  of  the  system ;  bnt  when 
several  car  loads  of  frait  are  receivod  at  once,  they  have  no  facilities  for 
a  prompt  delivery,  and  the  delay  leads  to  great  loss.  Allow  me  to  ex- 
plain. It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  fruit  trade  of  Chicago,  the  fruit 
that  arrives  early  in  the  morning,  and  is  put  on  the  market  at  once,  is 
worth  a  great  deal  more  than  the  same  fruit  put  on  the  market  in  the 
afternoon. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  delay  in  receiving  fruit  at  the  proper  hour, 
the  commission  men  are  in  the  practice  of  keeping  their  own  teams  for 
the  purpose  of  insuring  prompt  delivery.  When  fruit  arrives  by  freight 
trains,  an  extra  gang  of  men  are  employed  by  the  railroad  company  to 
deliver  the  fruit  at  once,  and  the  result  is,  the  fruit  is  put  on  the  market 
without  delay.  I  regret  to  say  that  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  ex- 
press companies,  as  their  employes  have  regular  business  hours,  not 
only  for  receiving,  but  also  for  delivering ;  and  these  are  the  regular 
business  hours  of  the  day.  Kot  so  with  these  commission  men,  and 
theii*  teams,  who,  before  the  city  is  astir,  are  at  the  depot  assorting  their 
shipments,  and  sending  them  to  their  respective  places  of  business. 
There  is  a  simple  remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  and  that  is  for  the 
railroads  to  take  charge  of  aU  goods  that  the  consignor  does  not  desire 
to  be  delivered  by  the  express  agents.  This  practice  has  become  so 
oppressive  to  the  fruit  growers  of  the  State  that  the  Illinois  State  Horti- 
cultural Society,  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  appointed  a  committee  for 
the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  arranging  with  the  railroad  and  express 
companies,  that  hereafter  the  railroad  shall  take  charge  of  the  fruits 
that  QT%  shipped  by  the  passenger  trains,  where  the  consignor  arranges 
for  the  consignee  to  receive  them  at  the  depot  on  arrival.  This  will 
also  lessen  the  cost  of  transportation ;  for,  as  I  am  informed,  these  ex- 
press companies  pay  the  railroad  companies  a  sum  equal  to  first  class 
freight  on  freight  trains,  while  the  express  companies  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  trebling  this  cost.  We  can,  therefore,  dispense-  with  the  ex- 
press agents,  or  middle-men,  between  the  orchardist  and  the  consumer. 

I  think  that  I  have  shown  that  the  stockholders  of  railroads  are  in- 
terested with  us  in  dispensing  with  all  that  army  of  middle-men  who 
simply  levy  toll  on  the  business  and  industry  of  the  country,  without  in 
any  manner  adding  to  its  wealth. 

In  the  curing  of  disease,  the  first  object  is  to  learn  its  cause  and  mode 
of  propagation  before  we  are  prepared  to  administer  a  remedy.  If  I 
have  been  able  to  point  out  to  you  the  errors  of  the  middle-men,  I  shall 
be  well  repaid  for  the  time  spent  in  the  investigation. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Adams,  of  DeWitt,  speeches  were  limited  to  five 
minutes. 

Dr.  Hooton  said  some  of  the  middle-men  intended  to  make  a  short 
and  shaip  fight.    Some  manu&cturers  had  said  the  farmers  would  repent, 
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and  men  had  refused  to  take  agencies  for  manufacturers  since  the 
manufacturers  sold  to  farmers'  clubs.  Agencies  were  now  undert^en 
with  the  agreement  of  the  manufa<;turers  not  to  sell  to  farmers'  clnbft. 
He  intended  to  negotiate,  and  thought  the  Convention  should  act.  Be 
believed  the  manufacturers  -would  soon  come  after  the  farmers.  He 
had  talked  with  one  manufacturer,  and  asked  why  he  could  not  sell  a 
plow  for  $11  for  which  his  agent  asked  $16.  He  replied,  if  he  did  so, 
he  would,  by  his  agreement,  have  to  pay  the  agent  $6.  They  must  get 
rid  of  the  middle-men. 

Mr.  Hennessy,  of  Fulton  county,  said  that  one  manufacturer  backed 
down  from  such  conditions  in  order  to  get  the  trade  of  his  club. 

Mr.  Patterson  said  manufacturers  were  watching  this  meeting  to  see 
if  their  kite  was  going  to  fly.  He  thought  if  the  clubs  were  thoroug^j 
organized  the  manufacturers  would  meet  them  half  way. 

Mr.  Gorham  said  the  manufacturers  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
were  ready  to  change  their  policy  and  sell  at  a  reduced  per  cent. ;  that 
the  com  planter  men  alone  had  combmed  to  not  sell  to  dubs  and  comr 
pel  the  consumer  to  go  to  the  agent. 

Mr.  Smith  said  the  clubs  would  meet  this  combination  by  a  loaning 
of  planters  to  each  other.  It  was  tauntingly  said  we  have  raised  too 
much  produce  and  so  reduced  the  price.  Now,  suppose  we  turn  in  and 
use  the  old  corn  planters  for  a  few  years,  won't  there  be  a  surplus  of 
corn  planters! 

Mr.  Buell,  of  Whiteside,  said  the  associations  had  worked  well  up 
his  way.  He  believed  it  necessary  to  make  soAie  changes,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  depot,  and  employ  some  man  to  attend  it  entirely.  The  result  of 
the  lowering  of  the  prices  of  implements  to  members  of  the  club  was 
that  it  lowered  prices  in  the  whole  neighborhood.  Middle-men  were 
needed,  and  should  not  be  complained  of,  unless  taxation  grow  too 
heavy.    The  farmers  must  try  to  produce  cheaper  and  transport  cheaper. 

This  subject  of  purchase  of  implements,  and  the  difficulties  the  clubs 
had  to  contend  with,  was  discussed  by  many  others  at  considerable 
length,  the  general  tenor  of  which,  together  with  the  facts  elicited,  wu 
that  where  the  farmer  was  ready  to  pay  the  cash  for  his  implements  <x 
goods,  there  were  plenty  of  ways  to  obtain  the  needed  supplies  at  fair 
prices.  The  practice  of  purchasing  on  credit  was  condemned  qnite 
generally.  Should  the  cash  system  be  adopted,  the  manufacturer  will 
be  as  glad  as  any  body  of  men,  and  no  doubt  will  meet  the  consamer  on 
fair  terms. 

Mr.  Prickett  said  in  his  couiity  a  club  wanted  to  buy  from  a  mana- 
facturer.  He  refused,  unless  they  would  buy  more  than  the  agent  sold. 
The  club  let  him  alone,  and  now  he  had  come  to  ask  the  members  to 
buy.  He  and  others  were  making  propositions,  and  offering  to  deduct 
27  per  cent  from  their  retail  price.    By  doing  this,  the  manofactnren 
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would  be  brought  to  terms.  Thi«  Convention  would  demoralize  them 
still  more. 

Mr.  Creed,  of  Marion,  said  they  could  not  crush  down  the  farmers, 
no  matter  if  all  united.  That  intelligent  class,  which  was  the  starting 
point  of  everj'thing  grand  and  glorious,  could  not  be  overcome.  All 
they  had  to  do  was  to  organize  and  go  ahead,  claiming  that  their  rights 
too  were  to  be  protected.  Their  influence  was  irresistable,  when  they 
chose  to  use  it.  Mechanics — aU,  had  a  system  of  organization,  but  the 
farmer.  Mechanics  were  protected,  and  now  the  farmers  met'to  talk 
about  their  protection.  He  wanted  farmers'  clubs  everywhere,  begin- 
ning in  Chicago.  It  was  useless  to  talk.  If  the  roads  would  not  yield, 
they  had  men  and  money  to  build  a  road  from  Chicago  to  Cairo. 

A  delegate  from  Knox  said  that  the  farmer  was  the  toiler,  and  on 
account  of  the  drudgerj%  the  occupation  bad  become  repulsiv^e,  and  even 
those  reared  to  it  were  trying  to  get  to  town  to  become  clerks,  etc.  He 
objected  to  seeing  stout  men  acting  as  dry  goods  clerks,  when  they  could 
follow  some  usefid  trade  and  become  producers.  They  should  get  rid 
of  the  middlemen,  and,  by  giving  their  profits  to  the  farmer,  ameliorate 
their  condition.  Mothers  and  daughters  could  do  nearly  all  the  mer- 
chandizing that  was  necessary. 

Mr.  West,  of  McLean,  offered  the  following,  which  was  referred  to 
tlie  Committee  on  Eesolutions  : 

Whkrkas,  The  Statutes  of  the  State  Rpedfy  the  number  of  pounda  that  shall  constltote  a  bashel  of 
the  variona  kuida  of  grain ;  and 

Whereas,  The  local  grain-bnyera  in  many  portions  of  the  State  still  persist  in  taking  three  pounds 
more  per  bushel  on  every  bushel  of  oats  than  the  law  provides ;  therefore,  be  it 

Se9olved,  That  we  do  hereby  recommend  to  the  fieumers  of  Ulinois  that  they  sell  all  grain  by  the  legal 
standard  only. 

A  delegate  from  McLean  county  said  the  middlemen  or  the  club  must 
buy  from  the  manufacturers.  But  there  was,  perhaps,  wrongs  on  the 
side  of  the  farmers  as  well  as  of  the  middlemen.  The  extra  high  rat€S 
were  owing  to  the  unOertainty  of  the  pay.  If  only  two,  out  of  three 
paid,  they  paid  for  the  third.  Many  farmers  were  very  slow  pay.  There 
were  large  exemption  laws,  and  the  result  was  it  was  hard  for  the  manu- 
facturer to  collect.  It  would  be  better  if  a  man's  property,  above  his 
actual  necessities,  was  held  for  his  debts. 

Mr.  Beers,  of  Fulton,  thouglit  the  farmers  could  get  rid  of  the  middle- 
men by  perfecting  their  organization.  Then  there  would  be  no  trouble 
with  the  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  of  McDonough  county,  agreed  with  the  preceding 
speaker.  The  best  thing  to  do  was  to  provide  for  a  State  purchasing 
agent,  and  let  him  correspond  with  all  manufacturers,  stating  he  spoke 
for  fifty  thousantl  Illinois  farmers.  They  would  give  him  the  lowest 
terms.  Probably  that  would  break  up  wholesale  agencies.  Then  the 
VoL  n— 98 
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local  agent  send  their  orders  to  the  State  agents  who  will  have  haid 
work,  and  should  be  fairly  comi>ensated.  It  would  not  be  long  before 
every  township  had  its  club,  and  would  be  in  connection  with  the  State 
Association.  But  they  could  not  get  cheap  agricultural  implements  as 
long  as  Pennsylvania  iron-makers  get  a  60  per  cent  bounty,  and  Michi- 
gan lumbermen  a  bounty  of  20  per  cent.  If  the  farmers  were  disposed 
to  support  such  a  system,  of  course  manufacturers  treated  them  aa 
fools.  . 

Mr.  Wilkins,  of  Henry,  said  they  must  work,  and  must  have  organi- 
zation everywhere.  It  was  true  that  the  sons  of  fanners  were  driven 
from  home,  since  those  homes  were  not  made  as  attractive  as  they  should 
be.  But  that  was  a  thing  which  farmers  could  themselves  remedy. 
The  working  classes  were  six-sevenths  of  the  whole  population,  and 
paid  nearly  all  the  taxes,  and  yet  they  were  robbed  in  eyery  way. 
They  must  concentrate.  The  National  Bank  System  was  Another  heavy 
tax.  He  did  not  war  against  capital,  but  he  did  not  want  it  protected 
so  much. 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  made  a  supplemental  report,  recom- 
mending the  admission  of  a  number  of  delegates  from  Henry,  Maeoapinif 
Livingston,  McLean,  Grundy,  De  Witt,  Woodford,  Tazewell,  Piatt,  Union, 
Ford,  and  Logan  counties. 

At  the  morning  session,  second  day,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Flagg,  an- 
nounced that  the  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization,  with  oonadta- 
tion,  and  the  Committee  on  Kesolutions,  would  report  at  the  opening  of 
the  afternoon  session.  Then  calling  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  to  the 
chair,  he  addressed  the  Convention  as  follows: 

REMARKS  OF  HON.  W.  C.  FLAOG. 

In  view  of  the  fact  others  are  to  be  heard  on  the  abnses  and  the 
methods  of  reforming  railway  management,  I  shall  devote  the  few  words 
I  have  to  say  to  a  brief  statement  of  the  case. 

The  railway  systems  of  the  world  are  the  gro.wth  of  the  present  cen- 
tary,  are  mainly  the  product  of  the  last  fifty  years  of  our  modem 
civilization.  They  now  extend  fix)m  far  off  Japan  and  Australia,  throagb 
Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  and  Korth  and  Soutli  America,  and  their  tn^ 
ranged  in  line  would  put  a  six-fold  iron  girdle  round  the  globe.  These 
systems  have  grown  up  under  various  governmental  provisions,  and 
may  be  classed  as  follows : 

1.  Beads  built,  owned  and  managed  b^  governments,  as  in  the  caae 
of  Bussia  and  other  despotic  countries. 

2.  Beads  partly  built  and  controlled  by  government,  so  that  prira^ne 
and  government  enterprise  compete  on  parallel  lines,  as  in  the  case  of 
Belgium. 
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3.  Eoads  built  on  guarantees  and  subsidies  offered  by  gdyernment 
to  private  companies,  as  in  France,  Austria,  India  and  in  the  case  of 
our  Pacific  and  Illinois  Central  roads. 

4  Eoads  built  under  charters  granted  by  government  to  private 
companies,  under  which  class  come  the  British  and  Aiperican  railroads, 
with  the  very  important  difference  that  the  British  charter  is  granted 
by  act  of  Parliament,  the  supreme  and  irrevocable  law  of  the  State,  whilst 
the  American  railway  charters  are  granted  by  State  legislatures,  and 
subject  to  the  limitation  of  State'  and  Federal  Constitutions,  and  of  Con- 
gressional enactment.  It  will  be  perceived  that  races  have  followed 
their  instincts.  Autocratic  and  centralized  governments  can  conceive 
DO  better  method  of  doing  anything  than  to  make  it  a  governmental 
function.  Under  democratic  and  localized  governments  the  people  are 
jealous  of  governments  engaging  in  such  enterprises,  and  have  a  great 
Eaith  in  competition  between  private  enterprises  as  a  regulating  power, 
Bknd  so  Euglish  and  American  law-makers,  ignoring  the  farmer's  dictum, 
of  Eobert  Stephenson,  that  "where  combinations  are  practicable,  com- 
petition is  impomhle^^  have,  with  some  exceptions,  given  private  rail- 
way companies  charters  without  limitations,  except  that  imposed  by  the 
common  law  upon  common  carriers. 

Ijet  us  examine  row  briefly  the  merits  of  thede  different  systems,  so 
far  as  we  have  the  facts.  A  writer  in  the  "  British  Quaiix^rly  ^  for  Oc- 
X)ber,  1872,  gives  the  rates  of  fares  on  Prussian  railroads  at  about  three 
3entfi  per  mile  for  first  class,  about  two  and  one-half  cents  for  second 
dass,  one  and  one-half  cents  for  third  class,  and  about  eight  mills  for 
borth  class  trains.  In  Austria  and  France,  the  rates  are  somewhat  higher, 
he  maximum  being  thre«  cents  and  seven  mills,  and  the  minimum  one 
lent  and  nine  mills  per  mile.  Belgium  fares  are  two  cents,  one  and  one-half 
ents,  and  one  cent  per  mile  for  first,  second  and  third  class.  This  is  on 
ailroads  whose  cost  of  construction,  according  to  Poor,  ranges  from 
174,000  to  $158,000  per  mile,  whilst  the  average  cost  of  those  in  the 
Tnited  States  is  $44,000,  or  not  more  than  one- third  the  cost.  I  have 
ot  the  exact  figures,  but  we  know  that  very  low  freight  charges  are 
lade  in  these  countries,  in  all  of  which  the  national  administration,  di- 
Bctly  or  indirecfly,  controls  the  rates. 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  where  government  control  is  waived, 
le  average  passenger  rates — ^the  same  writer  informs  us — are  four  and 
ne-half  cents — three  cents  and  two  cents  per  mile  for  the  three  classes 
r  passenger  trains :  and  the  freight  rates,  although  the  average  charge 
ikxinot  be  given,  are  ^evidently  far  in  excess,  perhaps  double,  those 
iiarged  upon  the  continent.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  terminal  charge 
P  not  less  than  twenty-five  cents,  and  as  high  as  $4  per  ton  for  careing 
ad  delivering  goods.  Yet  coal  was  carried  without  loss,  at  a  cost  to 
le  railroad  company  of  less  than  three  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  and  pafi- 
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sengers  were  carried  in  certain  cases  at  from  one-third  to  one-half  ofa 
cent  per  mile  without  any,  or  at  most  one-half  per  cent,  diminntion  ifl 
the  dividends  of  the  companies,  showing  that  the  high  rates  for  freight 
and  passengers  ordinanly  charged  by  the  British  railways  are  not  re- 
qnired  as  a  matter  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  railway  companies,  nrhibt 
they  prevent  the  cheapest  and  most  general  service  of  the  public 

Coming  now  to  the  United  States  and  our  own  State  of  UUnois,  is 
which  the  English  system,  with  more  liberality  and  opportunity  for  com- 
petion,  has  been  adopted,  we  find,  indeed,  what  is  an  advantage  in  this 
system,  a  very  energetic  prosecution  of  railway  enterprises.  lUinoi^, 
that  in  1850  had  111  miles  of  railway,  had  2,790  in  1860,  4,450  in  1876, 
and  now,  according  to  Governor  Palmer's  late  message,  more  than  6,000 
miles  in  the  beginning  of  1873,  or  a  mile  of  railway  to  every  400  inhib 
itants,  and  four  miles  of  railway  for  every  township  in  the  State.  We 
certainly  cannot  complain  that  we  are  not  tolerably  well  provided  irith 
railway  facilities.  Few  States  of  the  Union  can  make  a  better  shoving 
and  looking  at  the  facts  that  whilst  the  charge  of  tonageby  wagon  roads 
has  been  calculated  at  26  cents  per  mile,  and  by  canals  8  cents  per  mile, 
it  has  been  reduced  to  2§  cents  per  mile — using  English  figures— ve 
have  doubtless  done  much  to  improve  our  condition. 

But,  look  at  facts  like|^ej3e  and  tell  me  what  they  mean.  In  1853,  the 
three  railways  in  operation  in  Illinois — ^the  Sangamon  and  Morgaa, 
Chicago  and  Mississippi,  and  Galena  aiid  Chicago  Union — averag^^ 
cents  per  mile  for  passengers.  In  1859,  six  years  later,  3  cents  was  Hut 
average  charge  on  ten  different  roads.  In  1865,  six  years  later,  the  a^^ 
rage  rate  on  geven  different  roads,  whose  rates  are  given,  was  3  2-7crtrfi 
per  mile,  and  in  1871,  six  years  later,  on  eight  different  railroads  oob- 
verging  at  St.  Louis,  it  was  4J  cents  per  mile.  Thus,  in  the  period  rf 
e]ghi:een  years,  during  which  our  population  trebled,  and  our  prudocft 
and  trade  increased  in  a  far  greater  ratio,  in  the  face  of  a  supposed  a^ 
tive  competition,  and  wonderful  increase  in  business,  our  rates  of  paa- 
senger  fares  increased-  40  per  cent. 

But  the  passenger  traffic  of  our  railways  makes  only  a  small  pait 
its  gross  earnings.    Taking  the  gross  eaiiiings  of  eight  of  our  pnnci] 
railways,  for  1869, 1  find  that  the  passenger  earnings  were  as  low  as 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings  on  the  Illinois  Central,  and  a^  high  as 
per  cent,  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.    The  average  was  27  per 
The  railroad  and  warehouse  commissioners  also  made  it  27  per  cent 
their  first  annual  report,  while  6  per  cent,  came  from  other  sources, 
67  per  cent,  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole  amount  earned,  is  from  freij 
earnings.    Their  late  report  gives  23  per  cent,  for  passenger,  70 
freight,  and  7  per  cent,  for  miscellaneous  earnings. 

I  have  not  the  information  in  relation  to  the  increase  in  charges 
freight  similar  to  that  furnished  by  our  old  railway  guides  in  relatioB 
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fxreSj  but  we  know  there  has  been,  in  the  face  of  snpposed'competition 
and  increasing  business,  a  fluctuating  and  largely  increasing  rate  of 
charges. 

In  1871,  the  whole  of  the  freights  on  three  of  the  roads  leading  west- 
ward from  Chicago,  averaged  2  cents  and  6  mills  per  ton  per  mile, 
whereas,  in  1856,  we  were  charged  on  freight  shipped  from  the  south 
northward,  as  I  remember,  not  exceeding  one  cent  and  five  mills  per  ton 
per  mile.  Freights,  I  believe,  have  increased,  even  upon  thoroughfares 
and  competing  lines,  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  above  the  rates  of  fifteen 
and  twenty  years  ago.  A  correspondent  of  the  State  Eegister,  at 
Springfield,  stated,  a  few*  weeks  since,  that  corn,  worth  65  cents  in  Few 
York,  was  obliged  to  pay  42  cents  freight  to  reach  the  seaboard,  leaving 
a  balance  of  23  cents  to  pay  for  production  and  shipment.  Mr.  Fergu- 
son, of  Troy,  New  York,  shows  that  for  the  last  five  years  it  has  cost  the 
shipper,  producer  and  consumer  31  cents  to  send  a  bushel  of  grain  from 
Chicago,  and  37  cents  from  St  Louis  to  New  York,  whereas,  the  actual 
cost  to  the  transportation  company  might  be,  and  perhaps  is,  as  low  as 
6  cents  per  bushel.  In  Iowa,  we  are  told,  on  distinguished  authority, 
that  it  eosts  five  bushels  of  com  to  send  one  to  the  seaboard.  Thus  it 
would  seem  that  even  upon  through  shipments,  where  the  competition 
of  rival  lines  might  be  expected  to  work  a  legitimate  result,  competition 
does  not  give  an  entire  or  satisfactory  relief,  and  in  many  cases  none 

atalL 
I  need  only  to  allude  to  what  wiU  be  spoken  of  more  at  length  by 

others — the  abuses  growing  out  of  the  isolated  and  dependent  position 
of  communities  and  towns  that  have  but  a  single  railroad,  and  no  river 
or  other  convenient  outlets.  Here,  clearly,  competition  and  private  en- 
terprise does  not  afford  cheap  and  equitable  means  of  transport. 
I  need  only  allude  to  the  express  companies  and  the  freight  lines  that 
do,  at  increased  expense  to  the  public,  the  proper  work  of  the  railway 
eompany.  I  only  remind  you  of  well-known  facts  when  I  state  that  a 
large  part  of  the  capital  invested  in  these  railroads  was  paid  as  original 
stock  or  bonuses  by  the  citizens  of  Illinois,  and  is  yet,  to-day,  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  have  not  rendered  any  adequate  consideration  there- 
for, yet  claim  dividends  and  earnings  upon  a  capital  they  have  never 
invested  in  the  roads,  upon  $42,000  per  mile;  when  they  have  acquired 
the  roads  for  $25,000. 

Looking  at  all  these  facts,  and  others,  not  in  the  line  of  my  present 
argument,  I  cannot  pronounce  the  railway  system  of  England  and 
America  a  success.  I  see  the  necessity  of  a  recognition  of  the  truth 
long  ago  enunciated  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  that  roads,  canals  and  rail- 
ways, as  well  as  gas  and  water  companies,  *'are  always  in  a  great  degree 
practical  monopolies,  and  a  government  which  concedes  such  monop- 
oly to  a  private  company,  does  much  the  same  thing  as  if  it  allowed 
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an  individual  or  an  association  to  levy  any  tax  they  choose  for  their  own 
benefit  on  all  the  malt  produced  in  the  country,  or  on  all  the  oottmi 
imported." 

It  is  a  mistake  we  have  made,  and  we  must  correct  it  What  is  the 
most  feasible  manner  of  controlling  the  power  we  have  evoked,  is  the 
proper  subject  for  the  deliberation  of  this  Convention.  It  may  be  direct 
regulation  by  act  of  our  General  Assembly.  It  may  be  by  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  franchises  that  have  been  abused,  and  perhaps  forfeited.  It 
may  be  by  enforcing  the  principle  of  our  State  Constitution,  and  ma- 
king the  railroads  in  the  State,  in  fact,  what  they  are  in  theory — ^pobUc 
highways.  It  may  be  national  legislation  un^er  the  constitutional  pow- 
er to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States,  or  other  power,  if 
amendment  be  necessary,  so  that  the  vast  combinations  of  lines  that 
already  more  than  half  span  the  continent  shall  be  made  subject  to  one 
general  and  equitable  law  of  freight  and  passenger  rates.  It  may  be 
by  building  or  condemning  national  railways  that  shall  traverse  the  con- 
tinent  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  and  running  with  fixed  rates 
compel  the  private  companies  to  reasonable  rates.  It  may  be  one  or 
many  of  these.  But  that  relief  must  be  had  is  certain.  If  leguyatuies, 
nor  courts,  nor  executives  can  furnish  it,  the  people  themselves  can  and 
will.  But  I  believe,  and  maintain,  that  there  is  an  adequate  remedy  in 
all,  and  that  we  only  need  to  insist  and  require  that  our  ofiioers  do  their 
duty.  The  unjust  judge  that  decides  that  the  people  have  no  rights 
that  the  raikoad  corporations  are  bound  to  respect,  should  be  retired  to 
private  life.  The  legislative  railway  attorney  should  be  excused  fitnn 
farther  service.  It  is  certain  that  all  who  falter  or  fear  most  make  ws^ 
for  better  men,  and  our  courts,  our  legislatures  and  our  executive  offi- 
cers should  be  required  to  be  a  unit  in  making  the  railway  corporations 
what  they  were  intended  to  be — ^the  servants  of  the  public,  dwng  fak 
work  for  fair  pay. 

At  the  close  of  the'  address,  Mr.  H.  C.  Lawrence,  of  McDonoa^ 
county,  addressed  the  Convention  at  considerable  length,  as  follows: 

SPEECH  OF  H.  C.  LAWBENGE. 

The  Government  had  its  three  grand  divisions :  Executive,  Legis- 
lative and  Judicial.  The  Legislature  made  the  statute  law,  and  the 
courts  defined  the  common  law.  What  the  common  law  was  ob  the 
subject  of  coivtracts  was  defined  by  a  long  series  of  decisions.  The 
railroads  were  created  by  the  Legislature,  wnich  could  give  no  more 
powers  than  it  itself  had.  In  the  old  Constitution,  the  pSwer  of  ibt 
Legislature  in  granting  charters  was  not  limited,  and  all  the  old  n»d» 
had  charters  granted  some  time  ago,  and  which  left  the  regulation  rf 
charges  to  the  roads.    Their  avarice  had  grown  by  what  it  fed  on,  and 
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t}iey  had  gone  on  to  water  stock  and  increase  rates  till  it  could  not  be 
borue.  The  people  had  tried  to  get  legislative  protection  by  regulating 
passenger  fares  and  discriminating  rates.  General  McNulta  ha4  stated  * 
that  the  last  provision  added  nothing  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  for,  as 
common  carriers,  the  roads  were  required  to  do  what  the  law  required 
them  to.  The  Federal  Constitution  provided  no  State  should  pass  any 
law  impairing  a  contract,  and  the  courts  had  held  a  railroad  charter 
was  a  contract.  The  question  was,  not  to  say  what  ought  to  be,  but 
see  what  could  be  done,  acting  as  business  men.  The  Federal  Courts, 
up  to  this  time,  had  sustained  these  corporations.  -  If  the  Legislature 
interfered  with  the  charters,  was  it  not  a  violation  of  the  contract,  and 
O])posed  to  the  United  States  Constitution  t  If  the  Legislature  could 
reduce  the  railroad  rates  at  all,  could  they  not  cut  them  down  to  noth- 
ing ?  Many  lawyers  had  said  they  saw  nothing  to  lead  them  to  hope 
that  the  Supreme  Court  would  change  its  position.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  judge  to  administ<er  the  law  as  it  was,  and  not  make  it.  They 
could  not,  and  should  not,  hand  over  to  the  judiciary  the  law-making 
power.  They  could  not  transfer  legislative  powers  to  a  different  branch 
of  the  Government.  Time  was  now  of  great  importance.  They  paid 
twenty  millions  too  much  in  freights  or  produce,  etc.  If  they  stuck  to 
the  legislative  remedy,  it  woidd  be  protracted  for  years^  and  in  five 
years  they  would  have  paid  a  hundred  millions.  If  there  was  a  speedy 
method  of  getting  out  of  trouble,  had  they  not  better  adopt  itf  His 
i4ea  was  something  like  Governor  Palmer's.  The  State  had  the  right 
of  eminent  domain,  to  condemn  anything  that  was  necessary  to  the 
State.  It  could  say  to  any  railroad  that  it  was  oppressing  the  people, 
and  that  it  would  take  its  property  after  it  had  been  valued  in  some 
proper  way,  and  then  become  the  oWher  of  the  road  The  debt  could 
not  be  increased,  except  by  popular  consent.  The  people  might  vote 
whether  the  State  should  issue  bonds  to  buy  the  roads.  If  authorized, 
the  Legislature  would  provide  for  their  issuance.  The  roads  would  then 
return  to  the  State  a  liberal  revenue.  It  could  sell  thepi  out,  or  use  them 
itself,  as  New  York  did  the  Erie  Canal.  It  would  probably  be  better  to 
sell  them  to  companies  which  would  be  bound  by  the  new  Constitution. 
That  plan,  he  believed,  could  be  carried  out  in  a  couple  of  years.  It 
had  also  been  suggested  that  a  great  central  freight  line  be  built 
across  the  Sta^te,  with  lateral  lines.  It  would  be  hard  to  get  the  people 
to  decide  where  they  should  be  located,  since  all  would  want  to  be  near 
tliem.  It  would  be  expensive  as  well  as  difficult,  and,  when  it  was 
done,  it  would  be  hard  for  it  to  compete  with  existing  and  well-planned 
roads.  He  objected  to  it  in  every  respect,  not  least  because  they  wonld 
have  to  go  to  Congress  and  get  a  charter  A*om  men  so  many  of  whom 
were  corrupt.    Besides,  the  tendency  to  concentration,  and  imperialism 
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had  gone  far  enough.  The  President  and  Senate,  regardless  of  i>olitics, 
.made  a  corporation  whose  views  never  changed.  He  did  niot  want  to 
say  to  tliem  that  Illinois  was  not  able'to  protect  itself.  The  people  had 
the  x>ower,  9.nd  they  should  put  in  motion  measures  which  would  relieve 
them,  in  case  they  could  not  get  relief  by  legislative  enactments.  It 
looked  badly  to  go  into  debt  again ;  but  the  State  got  a  fair  equivalent 
for  all  it  bought.  There  was  no  question  as  to  the  power,  and  it  did 
not  take  so  much  time. 

REMARKS  OF  J.   H.  ROWELL. 

Mr.  President  and  Oentlemen : 

The  one  question  of  paramount  importance  to  be  settled  ia  the  next 
few  years,  is  how  to  bring  consumer  and  producer  together  so  that  the 
consumer  may  get  a  fair  equivalent  for  his  money,  and  the  prodaoer  a 
reasonable  recompense  for  his  labor  and  invested  capital. 

This  Convention  represents  the  producing  interests  of  Illinois,  and  is 
understood  to  have,  as  one  object  of  this  meeting,  the  discussion  of 
ways  and  means  to  secure  reasonable  freight  charges  from  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  carrying  business,  and  relief  from  the  extortions  of 
middlemen. 

We  are  deeply  and  vitally  interested  in  this  question.  Whatever 
injuriously  affects  the  producing  interests  of  a  State,  sooner  or  later 
reaches  every  other  department  of  business.  In  ^self-defense,  we,  wl^ 
are  not  supposed  to  produce  anything,  who  belong  to  the  drones  in 
society,  and  who  are  sometimes  justly  accused  of  being  indifferent  upon 
these  practical  questions,  are  forced  to  join  you  in  the  contest  with 
monopolies  and  consolidated  wealth. 

This,  in  part,  accounts  for  my  being  here  to  take  part  in  your  delibe- 
rations. Ha^ing  been  required  as  a  public  officer  to  engage  in  the 
attempt  to  enforce  the  freight  laws  of  the  State,  I  have  necessarily  given 
a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  legal  questions  involved.  If  that  atten- 
tion has  given  me  any  knowledge  of  value,  you  are  entitled  to  it^  and 
the  giving  will  make  me  none  the  poorer.  I  must  be  permitted  to  say, 
howevtr,  in  justice  to  myself,  that  professional  duties  have  interfeivd 
with  personal  inclination,  to  such  an  extent,  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
give  you  such  results  as  you  have  a  right  to  expect.  « 

What,  then,  do  we  of  the  West  require  f  The  answer  is  simple  and 
can  be  given  in  three  words,  "permanence,  uniformity,  cheapness.^ 

Fluctuating  freight  tariffs  are  more  injurious  than  fluctuating  values 
in  money,  for  money  may  be  invested  permanently,  but  produce  mnst 
be  marketed  in  its  season.  We  know  that  prices  vary  in  acoordaace 
with  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  any  commodity.  K  food  is  cheap, 
consumption  increases,  if  dear,  consumption   diminishes.      For  that 
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reason,  the  farmer  may  safely  assume,  that  when  he  gets  his  crop  to  the 
consumer,  the  aggregate  of  his  yearly  returns  will  not  greatly  vary.  If 
he  could  couQt  just  as  certainly  on  freight  charges,  he  could  determine 
with  reasonable  certainty  the  value  of  his  labor  and  capital,  his  yearly 
net  returns,  and  may,  by  this  means,  regulate  his  ventures  and  invest- 
ments without  the  danger  of  loss  continually  confronting  him.  If, 
howev^er,  freight  charges  are  to  be  made  to  subserve  the  purposes  of 
gamblers  in  railroad  stocks,  are  to  be  increased  or  diminished  as  it  suits 
the  whims  of  such  men  to  send  the  price  of  stocks  up  or  down,  then 
there  is  the  constant  uncertainty  whether  the  end  of  the  year  will  find 
us  with  money  in  bank  or  the  sheriff  in  the  house.  Such  a, state  of 
things  is  luxury  to  day,  and  bankruptcy  to-morrow. 

The  same  is  true  of  uniformity.  If  freighters  may  carry  for  one 
town  at  a  loss,  some  other  town  will  have  to  make  it  up.  Competition 
is  the  business  of  individuals ;  but  railroads  cannot  go  to  every  village 
and  farm  house:  the  tillage  and  farm  must  come  to  the  railroad. 
Hence  competition  with  these,  aftects  few  localities  favorably,  and 
always  to  tlie  detriment  of  communities  away  from  competing  points, 
since  they  must  pay  the  losses  and  furnish  the  profits.  Enforced 
uniformity  gives  every  community  the  benefit  of  competition,  whether 
in  direct  contiict  with  competing  lines  of  road  or  not.  Establish  uni- 
formity, prevent  consolidation,  and  the  last  desideratum — cheapness — 
is  sure  to  follow. 

The  practical  questian  is,  how  are  we  to  secure  these  results  and  what 
can  this  Convention  do  to  aid  in  securing  them! 

To  me  there  seems  but  one  answer — one  right  way — and  when  I 
get  to  it,  I  hope  to  make  you  understand  that  way.  But  before  we 
attempt  the  answer,  it  is  well  to  inquire  just  how  we  are  situated,  Not 
many  years  ago  the  seat  of  empire  and  the  home  of  commerce  were  on 
the  sea  coast  and  along  the  great  rivers.  Forest  and  prairie  in  the 
interior  held  out  few  inducements  except  to  those  who  could  dispense 
with  the  requirements  of  civilization.  It  was  useless  to  go  beyond  the 
reach  of  demand  for  produce,  and  raise  corn  to  rot  in  the  crib.  Within 
the  memory  of  many  here,  the  railway  system  came  into  existence 
and  changed  the  whole  current  of  our  lives.  Encouraged  by  its  pro- 
mise, the  prairi(es  were  peopled  as  if  by  magic.  Where  yesterday  was 
the  desert,  to-day  is  the  garden.  Towns  and  cities  have  sprung  up  far 
inland,  and  become  the  busy  hives  of  industry.  Capital  has  come  to 
our  help,  and  all  the  business  of  the  world  has  adjusted  itself  to  the 
new  order  of  things.  These  inland  towns  distribute  prosperity,  check 
the  concentration  of  power  in  the  great  commercial  centres,  and  help 
to  defend  the  people  against  the  dangers  of  large  cities,  and  keep  at 
home  the  money  necessary  to  build  up  and  prosper  the  whole  country. 
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It  has  been  a  magnificent  advance  towards  greater  physical  comfit 
and  higher  moral  and  mental  culture  for  all  the  people.  And  so  the 
railway  system  has  become  a  permanenc^e.  We  cannot  abandon  it  if  we 
would,  we  ought  not  if  we  could.  It  is  a  part  of  the  world's  wealtli; 
like  a  great  truth,  it  is  every  body's  right  to  have  and  enjoy  it.  Bat 
truth,  sometimes,  attbrds  a  splendid  cover  for  fals(^ood.  The  more  val- 
uable a  thing  is,  the  more  dangerous  it  becomes  when  its  use  is  perver- 
ted. I  know  of  nothing  of  which  this  can  be  said  with  more  truth  than 
of  the  railway  system.  Needed,  imperatively  demanded,  we  were  so 
overjoyed  at  its  coming  that  we  neglected  to  shut  the  gate  against  its 
attendant  evils,  and  these  are  crowding  in  so  fast  that  our  attempts  to 
arrest  tHem  have  thus  far  been  attended  with  slight  success.  We  have 
no  quarrel  with  well  regulated  railroads.  There  ought'to  be  no  autago> 
uism  between  us.  They  are  the  People's  highway ;  by  their  aid  we  are 
all  neighbors.  Our  war  is  with  abuses.  Let  us  examine  some  of  them. 
There  are  in  this  State  alone  $254,000,000  invested  in  railroad  proi>erty; 
no  other  single  interest  represents  such  an  aggregate  of  wealth.  All 
this  immense  sum  is  capable  of  being  controlled  and  directed  by  a  few 
individuals.  On  all  questions  where  railroad  interests  conflict  with  the 
interest  of  the  public,  the  influence  of  this  wealth  is  a  unit  against  the 
people.  It  is  the  organized,  disciplined,  and  well  equipped  army,  against 
the  unorganized,  unaimed,  and  unofficered  militia.  It  employs  great 
armies  of  men  in  operating  the  •various  lines  of  road.  It  is  the  best 
customer  to  the  ])ress ;  it  controls  the  telegraph  lines ;  has  the  readiest 
access  to  the  public  ear,  and  is  the  all  powerful  abettor  or  the  terrible 
foe  to  political  aspirations ;  it  pays  the  best  price  and  calls  to  its  aid  the 
best  financial  ability  of  the  country :  in  every  country  town  where  a 
railroad  line  is  Itcited,  it  keeps  in  its  employ  the  best  legal  ability.  By 
means  of  its  extensive  connections,  its  reports,  its  perfect  and  systema- 
tic organization,  it  obtains  more  accurate  information  about  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  than  can  be  secured  by  any  other  interest  A  raO- 
road  corporation  is  soulless,  and  yet  immortal.  Wiser  than  philosophy, 
it  has  found  in  a  perpetual  charter  the  elixir  of  life.  When  our  fathers 
abolished  the  law  of  primogeniture  they  supposed  the  country  was  se- 
cured against  the  evils  of  vast  individual  wealth  accumulating  from 
generation  to  generation,  because  the  certainty  of  death  would  brio; 
certainty  of  destruction.  But  a  perpetual  charter,  granfed  without  con- 
sideration, has  become  a  spindle  to  twist  the  gossamer  thread  across  the 
chasm  of  death.  All  this  vast  and  constantly  augmenting  wealth  is 
under  irresponsible  control.  A  corporation  can  neither  be  hung  nor 
sent  to  the  penitentiary;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  in- 
dividual responsibility.  Vigorous,  alert,  all-powerful  afid  peqietual,  it 
only  needs  unscrupulous  managers  to  become  a  worse  tyrant  than  Nero 
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— ^a  more  dangerous  master  than  Eobespierre.  Need  I  say  to  this  Con- 
vention, that  it  is  in  the  power  of*  the  railroad  corporation,  unrestrained 
by  law,  to  bankrupt  the  Northwest  in  less  than  three  years.  We  are 
heavily  burdened  with  debt ;  relying  on  the  help  which  we  hoped  to  get 
from  competing  lines,  we  have  voted  vast  subsidies  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  new  roads,  and  must  now  meet  our  obligations.  Trusting 
to  the  promise  of  cheap  freights,  we  have  placed  a  fictitious  value  upon 
our  lands,  have  borrowed  money  to  matke  improvements  and  increase 
the  niunber  of  cultivated  acres,  and  must  drain  the  country  of  money 
to  pay  interest  on  Eastern  loans.  Had  the  promise  of  cheap  freights 
I)een  fuJlllled,  and  had  we,  at  the  same  time,  been  as  skillful  in  devising 
expedients  to  avoid  using  so  many  middle-men  as  they  have  in  invent- 
ing ways  to  squeeze  us,  we  could  easily  meet  our  obligations  out-  of  the 
margins  left  over  the  cost  of  production.  But,  with  the  control  of  our 
railroads  in  the  hands  of  stock  gamblers,  in  no  way  interested  in  the 
permanent  prosperity  of  the  country;  only  interested  in  the  profits  to 
be  made  by  fluctuating  values  in  railroad  stocks ;  with  express  and  fast 
fi^eight  lines  to  absorb  all  profits  in  operating  the  roads  and  so  force 
honest  capital  in  other  channels ;  it  requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, no  croaking  of  the  Prophets  of  Evil,  to  make  us  understand  how 
all  our  margins  must  be  absorbed  by  these  monopolies,  how  the  value  of 
labor  will  be  reduced ;  and  your  magnificent  farms,  now  rated,  at  from 
$50  to  $100  per  acre,  will  be  so  reduced  that  a  first  mortgage  on  a  sec- 
tion of  land  will  be  classed  as  doubtful  security  for  a  thousand  dollar 
loan. 

Is  there  any  road  out  of  this  darkness?  I  answer,  Yes;  a  straight 
lane  with  no  turns  to  it,  no  danger  of  getting  lost  unless  we  jump  the 
fence. 

I  propose  to  make  that  very  clear  to  this  Convention,  and  I  tell  you 
now,  it  leads  through  the  Court  house  and  State  house,  and  ends  in 
Washington.  That  is,  it  requires  legislation.  State  and  Federal,  and 
courts  to  sustain  and  entbrce  the  laws. 

When  I  say  this,  I  expect  some  one  to  say  to  himself,  if  not  louder, 
"that  is  what  I  expected  ;  a  lawyer  sees  no  utility  in  anything  unless  it 
has  a  law  suit  in  the  belly  of  it.'' .  I  do  not  stop  to  repel  the  charge ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  freely  admit  that  men  are  apt  to  magnify  their  own  bus- 
iness, and  to  8#e  in  it  the  safest  course  for  everybody.  I  further  admit, 
that  when  I  first  entered  upon  the  investigation  of  the  railroad  question 
and  the  legal  question  involved,  it  was  because  it  became  my  official 
duty  to  do  so,  and  not  because  of  any  settled  convictions  or  well  defined 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  good  to  be  accomplished. 

I  just  as  frankly  say  that  in  the  outset  I  had  little  faith  or  hope,  but 
that  as  we  proceeded,  and  the  interests  involved  began  to  show  them- 
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selves,  my  sympathies  bex^ame  enlisted,  and  now  I  assure  you  I  am  in 
earnest,  as  having  a  common  interest  with  you  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  as  being  involved  in  the  same  common  danger. 

When  I  say  the  road  is  straight,  I  don't  mean  that  it  is  smooth  or 
easily  traveled — ^far  from  it ;  its  every  pass  is  guarded  by  a  standing 
army,  and  it  is  going  to  take  the  united,  organized,  and  well-disciplined 
efforts  of  I^orth- western  farmers  to  force  a  passage. 

It  will  be  admitted,  without  argument,  that  if  State  Legislatures  can. 
pass  laws  which  the  courts  will  uphold^  limiting  freight  charges  and  pre- 
venting discrimination,  and  if  Congress  can  pass  similar  laws  in  regard 
to  inter-State  traffic,  that  then  it  is  only  a  question  of  will  to  enforce  the 
laws. 

The  politicians  will  pass  the  laws  for  us ;  they  will  do  anything  in  ex- 
change for  votes — except  hard  work ;  for  votes,  after  all,  are  the  power 
in  this  country. 

A  law,  however,  very  soon  becomes  a  dead  letter  on  the  statute  books, 
when  there  is  a  powerful  organization  and  plenty  of  money  engaged  in 
opposing  it,  unless  its  enforcement  is  demanded  by  an  enlightened,  in- 
terested, and  well  organized  body.of  unpurchasable  men. 

I  am  here  to  say  that  the  Legislature  can  pass  such  a  law  as  we  de- 
mand, and  that  the  courts  will  sustain  it.  The  trouble  has  been,  that 
without  thorough  examination  lawyers  have  tacitly  accepted  the  rail- 
road view  of  the  matter,  and  for  that  reason  the  people  at  large  have 
rested  in  the  belief  that  some  revolution  in  our  legal  system  would  have 
to  take  place  before  relief  could  come  Irom  that  quarter.  It  may  sur- 
prise you  when  I  say  that  the  exact  question  is  now  for  the  first  time 
before  the  courts ;  that  it  has  never  been  directly  decided,  and  that 
therefore,  no  lawyer  is  authorized  to  speak  by  authority,  and  say  that 
the  courts  will  not  uphold  such  a  law. 

This  is  the  railroad  view — the  claim  of  the  monopolists :  That  every 
private  charter,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  in  each  of  its  parts,  is  a  contract 
between  the  Legislature  and  the  corporators,  incapable  of  being  annulled 
or  changed,  except  by  consent  of  both  contracting  parties.  That  so 
soon  as  a  charter  is  obtained,  and  organization  held  under  it,  the  cor- 
poration becomes  possessed  of  certain  vested  rights  which  cannot  be 
taken  away  without  violating  that  section  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  prohibits  State  Legislatures  from  passing  laws  im- 
pairing the  obligations  of  contracts. 

Among  these  vested  rights  they  claim  the  power  and  the  right  to 
charge  sucli  freights  as  they  choose,  to  raise  and  lower  the  charges  at 
pleasure,  and  to  favor  such  terms  as  may  suit  them,  and  discriminate 
against  others  at  pleasure,  under  this  concession,  however,  that  charges 
must  be  reasonable. 
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But  they  deny  the  right  of  the  Legislature  to  determine  the  rule  of 
reasonableness.  This,  they  claim,  must  be  determined  by  the  courts, 
upon  evidence  introduced  in  each  case  brought  on  for  trial.  Such  a  con- 
cession  is  of  no  practical  value  to  us,  and  is  in  no  way  dangerous  to 
them.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  their  safety-valve.  By  its  means  news- 
papers can  be  apparently  on  the  side  of  the  people,  and  yet  effectually 
w^ork  in  the  interest*  of  the  corporation. 

It  is  plausible  to  insist  that  the  courts  can  control  these  roads,  that 
the  law  furnishes  ample  remedy,  and  in  that  manner  oppose  all  further 
legislation.  Talk  as  hard  as  you  please  about  extortion,  only  insist  that 
we  need  no  legislation,  and  you  will  hear  no  complaint  from  the  mono- 
polists. That  is  just  what  they  want,  Quaker  guns,  behind  which  to 
plot  mischief. 

Oblige  me  in  every  suit  against  them  to  go  into  an  investigation  upon 
the  value  of  their  investment,  the  cost  of  operating  their  road,  the  an- 
nual wear  and  tear  of  machinery  and  material,  the  value  of  accident 
risks ;  force  me  to  hunt  up  all  the  devices  resorted  to  to  put  money  into 
the  hands  of  sub-railroad  rings  and  keep  down  the  dividends  to  non- 
official  stockholders,  and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  oblige  me  to  resort  for 
my  evidence  to  the  books  of  the  company,  kept  and  manipulated  by 
willing  and  skillful  employees,  and  you  can  readily  understand  that 
freight  charges  would  never  be  proven  to  be  unreasonable,  though  rail- 
road kings  may  count  their  incomes  by  the  million. 

This  extraordinary  claim  of  vested  rights  in  a  charter  contract  is 
based  upon  the  much  talked  of  and  imperfectly  understood  decision  in 
the  famous  Dartmouth  College  case,  pronounced  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  many  years  ago — a  case  which  in  no  way  runs  par- 
allel with  the  one  under  discussion. 

We  deny  this  whole  claim  of  the  railroad  companies,  and  all  other  cor- 
porate monopolies — deny  it  on  the  authority  of  well  considered  adjudi- 
cations, and  on  the  still  better  authority  of  sound  reason.  We  claim 
that  the  Legislature  has  the  right  to  say  what  is  a  reasonable  charge  for 
caiTying  freight  and  passengers ;  to  say  that  there  shall  be  no  unjust 
discriminations  between  localities,  and  to  declare  what  is  imjust  discrim- 
ination, and  thus  avoid  all  the  difficulties  about  evidence,  and  the  dan- 
gers in  the  way  of  contesting  charges  so  as  to  make  the  respective  rights 
of  the  railroads  and  the  people  matters  of  cert^ainty,  easily  enforced  and 
thoroughly  safe  to  all  parties.  I  think  I  can  demonstrate  this  so  plainly 
that  anybody  but  a  i*ailroad  lawyer,  or  an  interested  editor,  can  under- 
stand it,  and  that,  too,  without  going  into  any  lengthy  discussion  of 
constitutional  questions. 

If  I  wish  to  buy  my  neighbor's  farm,  it  is  only  requisite  that  I  have 
the  means,  and  that  we  •  agree  upon  the  price.    I  need  no  charter  to 
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enable  me  to  buy,  nor  will  all  the  charters  in  the  world  force  my 
neigrhbor  to  sell,  if  he  wills  otherwise.  Our  trade  is  not  of  the  cbaracta 
which  falls  within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  legislative  compnlsion.  I 
may  ase  my  own  as  I  please,  so  I  do  not  deprive  another  of  the  same 
right.  These  are  legal  principles,  which  we  learn  as  we  learn  to  talk, 
and  don't  have  to  go  to  a  law  school  to  become  indoctrinated  in  the. 

But  there  are  things  beyond  the  reach  of  individual  effort,  bnt  so  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  existence  of  society,  that  they  cannot  safely  be 
left  to  individual  consent. 

When  you  find  these  things,  you  have  arrived  At  the  business  of  gov- 
ernment. 

To  coin  money  and  determine  standards  of  value,  to  regulate  weights 
and  measures,  to  open  avenues  of  communication  between  neigh borhuodB 
and  communities,  to  establish  courts  where  private  and  public  hgfatB 
may  be  enforced  and  wrongs  redressed,  to  make  general  police  regula- 
tions and  provide  for  the  pubUc  safety,  to  punish  crime,  to  provide  postal 
facilities,  to  regulate  commerce,  and  see  that  the  laws  are  executed,  are 
all  legitimate  governmental  objects,  because  all  are  interested  in  them; 
the  existence  of  society  depends  upon  the  power  to  provide  for  them, 
that  is  to  say,  they  cannot  safely  rest  in  individual  consent. 

Measured  by  this  rule,  where  do  railroads  belong  f  Are  not  all  in- 
terested in  having  them  ?  Are  they  not  the  great  avenues  of  trade  and 
commerce  ?  and  can  their  construction  safely  be  left  to  individual  con- 
sents ?  Who  has  not  had  sufficient  experience  in  attempting  to  get 
highways  opened  in  the  country  to  learn  how  tenacious  men  are  to  hold 
on  to  their  lands,  and  how  much  power  it  takes  to  make  them  give  way 
to  the  public  interest  ?  Is  not  the  reason  obvious  why  public  highways 
are  built  by  the  public,  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and  so  right- 
fully that  nobody  ever  presumed  to  question  either  the  power  or  the 
propriety  of  government  control.  Can  you  build  a  railroad  throng 
my  farm  against  my  will,  without  resorting  to  the  same  power  brought 
into  requisition  in  building  common  roads,  the  power  of  eminent  do- 
main !  the  power  to  take  private  property  for  public  use  f  That 
power  cannot  be  exercised  to  transfer  one  man's  property  to  another 
for  the  use  of  that  other,  however  much  it  may  be  desired.  It  necessa- 
rily follows  that  property  taken  by  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  a  railroad,  is  either  wrongfully  and  illegally 
taken,  or  it  is  taken  for  a  public  use,  and  it  just  as  necessarily  follows 
that  when  taken  for  a  public  use  the  user  must  continue  public.  The 
agents  having  charge  of  such  property  are  in  possession  of  public  prop- 
erty, and  not  only  public  property,  but  property  held,  controlled,  aiui 
operated  by  them  for  the  use  of  the  public,  if  they  have  not  diverted  it 
to  other  than  the  uses  designed,  and  if  they  have,  their  acts  were  illegal, 
and  it  will  hardly  be  claimed  that  a  better  position  can  be  gained  hy 
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means  of  snch  iinlawfol  acts.  As  well  might  a  man  claim  title  to  prop- 
erty on  proof  that  he  stole  it.  They  are  then  public  agents,  or  political 
agents — ^ibr  the  terms  mean  the  same  thing — engaged  in  execating  a 
public  trust. 

They  are  either  public  or  private,  and  if  private,  what  becomes  of 
the  public  use  Y  And  here  let  it  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  broad 
distinction  between  public  use  and  public  purposes. 

Whence  caoie  the  right  .to  call  upon  the  State  to  condemn  lands  for 
roadways,  and  put  the  lands  into  the  possession  and  control  of  these 
agencies,  if  they  are  private  agents,  operating  and  controlling  the  prop- 
erty in  the  interest  and  for  the  benefit  of  private  investors !  At  the 
bidding  of  the  people,  speHaking  through  the  legislature,  the  courts  have 
sustained  these  corporations  in  condemning  lands — ^rightfully  sustained 
them— a,nd  on  principle. 

Whence  came  the  right  of  these  corporations  to  receive  subsidies 
voted  by  tlie  people,  and  the  power  to  enforce  the  issue  of  bonds,  and 
tlie  levy  of  taxes,  in  aid  of  railway  constmction  t  The  courts  have 
sustained  that  right  and  that  power,  and  now  it  is  as  unquestioned  as 
the  right  to  levy  taxes  for  school  purposes.  And  they  have  done  this 
on  the  express  ground  of  public  agency. 

Does  any  one  suppose  that  the  courts  would  uphold  a  tax  levied  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  erection  of  a  store  house  for  one  of  our  city 
merchants,  or  even  for  the  support  of  a  private  seminary  of  learning 
under  the  control  of  private  persons,  with  no  power  of  visitation  re- 
served to  the  State  f 

So  long  as  these  corporations  were  in  need  of  your  lands  and  your 
money,  while  you  were  doing  the  giving,  and*  they  were  the  recipients 
of  your  trusting  generosity,  they  meekly  accepted  and  blushingly  wore 
the  honors  of  public  agents,  so  gracefully  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
courts.  But  now,  when  it  is  your  turn  to  receive,  when  you  call  upon 
them  to  discharge  the  public  duties  voluntarily  accepted  by  them;  when 
you  demand  obedience  to  the  legislature  in  administerifig  the  property 
vrhich  you  placed  ill  their  hands,  you  are  told  that  they  are  higher  than 
the  law ;  that  by  the  improvidence  of  former  legislatures  your  rights 
were  surrendered  into  their  hands  past  recovery ;  that  by  tllfe  mistakes 
of  the  courts  the  unwilling  have  been  forced  to  pay  them  tribute  and 
build  up  their  fortunes ;  that  having  got  the  better  of  the  courts  and 
the  people,,  and  so  grown  fat  and  powerful,  they  now  intend  to  procure 
a  reversal  of  these  rulings,  and  bring  the  courts  back  to  the  letter  of 
the  law,  as  it  now  suits  their  necessities. 

Relieve  me,  the  law  is  not  such  'foolishness.  The  courts  having  sus- 
tained the  public  character  of  these  agencies,  when  the  people  were 
paymasters,  and  on  principles  in  harmony  with  all  the  analogies  of  the 
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law,  and  vnth  public  necessity,  I  have  a  right  to  say  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  uphold  the  same  principles,  to  announce  the  same  doctrine*, 
and  that  the  slight  circumstance  that  the  parties  have  changed  places 
will  not  change  the  law  applicable  to  this  case. 

When  backmen  and  draymen,  millers  and  ferrymen,  working  for  the 
public,  may  have  a  limit  put  to  their  charges,  without  a  court  inqniiy 
into  the  amount  of  their  daily  earnings ;  when  rates  of  interest  may  be 
fixed,  and  professional  fees  established  5  it  don't  seem  to  me  presump- 
tion to  say  that  the  same  thing  may  be  done  for  railroads. 

A  railroad  charter  is  a  contract  of  existence — ^nothing  more.  If  it  is 
to  be  considered  anything  beyond  this,  tlie  legislature  has  no  i)ower  to 
grant  it.  But  the  courts  have  upheld  the  grant,  and  shall  it  now  be 
said  that  they  will  not  uphold  the  incidents  to  the  grant,  and  declaie 
the  public  character  of  all  railroad  corporations! 

Here  is  the  whole  story  in  a  nut-shell :  The  power  of  eminent  do- 
main and  the  power  of  taxation  have  been  lawfully  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  roads.  They  are,  therefore,  public  highways.  The 
corporators  are  the  trustees  of  the  public,  engaged  in  admiuisteriug  a 
public  trust.  They  are  a  part  of  the  political  machinery  of  the  State- 
are  political  ofiicers  as  much  as  the  she^riff  and  circuit  clerk  are  poUtical 
officers.  Like  them,  they  are  comx)ensated  for  their  time  and  capiUl 
by  being  permitted  to  charge  fees,  and  like  them  their  fees  may  be 
established  by  the  power  that  created  them,  the  legislature.  !Now,  I 
think  the  proposition  is  understood  by  everybody  here.  If  it  is  gomi 
law — and  it  is — wliat  need  has  the  State  or  Nation  to  build  more  lines 
of  railroad  !  We  own  all  the  roads  now — ^flat  cars,  locomotives,  depots 
and  road  beds,  ties  and  iron,  all  belong  to  the  State — ^the  coriionitioD 
having  a  qualified  property  in  them,  and  the  right  to  perpetually  e^^ 
cute  the  trust,  if  they  obey  the  law ;  for  this  is  the  condition  under 
which  they  invested  their  capital.  Let  us  go  to  work  and  regulate  what 
roads  we  have  got,  and  see  how  that  works,  before  we  build  more.  This 
is  the  straight  road,  the  safe  way. 

Now,  what  do  we  need  by  way  of  legislation  T  At  present  there  is  no 
law  fixing  maximum  rates  of  fieight.  The  only  law  we  now  have  is  a 
law  yhich  says  to  tlie  companies :  Fix  your  own  rates  per  mile,  Inrt 
when  you  have  done  that  you  must  treat  all  alike.  That  law  Ls  Iwing 
tested  J  it  is  now  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  will  be 
considered  by  that  body  at  its  present  sessi9n  at  Springfield.  I  do  not 
fear  the  result.  Your  legislature  is  in  session.  Ask  them  to  give  m 
the  other  law. 

One  other  thing  is  needed :  A  permanent  railroad  bureau,  as  a  pait 
of  the  executive  department  of  the  State,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
overlooking  our  railroad  property,  examining  into  the  cost  of  mauA^ 
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ment,  the  amoont  of  traffic,  the  appliances  for  speed  and  safety,  the  ex- 
clusion of  blood- sucking,  fast  freight  lines,  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
law.  It  is  idle  to  talk  about  enforcing  obedience  from  these  overmas- 
tering monopolies  by  private  effort  It  ^11  be  found  altogether  too 
costly  and  unequal.  The  State  must  take  it  in  hand,  as  it  does  the  pun- 
ishment of  crime,  and  its  x>enalties  for  willful  disobedience  must  be  for- 
feitures. 

» 

The  courts  move  slow,  bnt  whenever  public  opinion  becomes  crystal- 
ized  conviction,  they  never  fail  to  give  it  the  voice  of  authority.  A 
good  old  marim  of  the  law  tells  us  that  when  the  reason  of  a  law  ceases, 
the  law  itself  ce^ases.  By  its  aid  many  a  musty  precedent  has  been 
swept  away,  and  has  given  place  to  a  better  and  juster  rule. 

With  the  producers  of  Illinois  organized  and  united,  with  an  enlight- 
ened understanding  of  the  issues  involved,  not  forgetting  that  the  law- 
yers may  be  found  necessary  evils  in  the  fight,  with  faith  in  the  purity 
and  eminent  ability  of  our  Supreme  Court,  within  the  next  six  months 
we  shall- bear  the  voice  which  emancipates  us  from  the  tjTanny  of  rail- 
way monopolies.  • 

At  the  close  of  his  speech.  Col.  Rowell  said  that  lawyers  made  their 
cases  by  good  witnesses,  and  that  he  had  one  ready  to  testify  to  the 
truth  of  what  he  said.  He  called  Hon.  E.  M.  Benjamin,  who,  upon 
being  introdnced,  spoke  as  follows : 

REMABKS  OF  HON.  B.  M.  BENJAMIN. 

I  need  hardly  say  on  this  occasion  that  I  fully  sympathize  with  the 
object  of  this  Convention.  Illinois,  with  her  broad  and  fertile  prairies, 
is  the  great  grain-producing  State  of  the  continent.  Ours,  more  than 
any  other,  is  an  agricultural  State.  To  the  farmers  of  Illinois,  the 
State  is  almost  solely  indebted  for  whatever  of  prosperity  and  power 
it  has  heretofore  possessed  and  enjoyed.  While  other  States  have  de- 
[>ended  on  their  manufacturing  interests  and  their  mineral  resources, 
>iir  main  reliance  has  been  upon  the  products  of  the  toil  and  industry 
>f  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  Here  is  the  real  foundation  of  the  wealth 
)f  Chicago  and  Cairo  and  our  other  cities,  as  well  as  that  of  the  State 

\t  large. 

Anything  that  destroys  or  cripples  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
^tate  is  an  evil  of  no  less  magnitude  than  a  public  disaster.  We  all 
ecognize  such  extensive  evils  as  conflagrations  and  loss  of  crops  as 
nubile  calamities.  And  what  is  the  difference  to  the  public  whether 
rops  are  lost  by  reason  of  a  wet  season,  or  a  drouth,  or  a  killing. frost, 
r  by  reason  of  inability  to  get  them  to  the  markets  of  the  world  on 
ccount  of  the  exorbitant  charges  for  their  transportation,  demanded 
nd  exacted  by  corporations  which,  created  by  the  power  and  nurtured 
Vol.  n— 99 
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by  the  wealth  of  the  people^  have  monopolized  and  arbitrarily  aRWimwi 
to  control  at  pleasure  the  great  public  highways  of  the  State.  Bat 
while  yon  cannot  prevent  or  anticipate  rainy  seasons  and  drouths  and 
early  frosts,  it  is  at  least  a  worthy  effort — nay  more,  it  is  a  duty  you  ow^ 
to  yourselves  and  the  public — ^to  attempt  to  de\ise  some  means  by 
which  you  can  realize  adequate  compensation  for  your  honest  toil  and 
industry.  The  low  price  of  com  at  home  and  its  relatively  high  price 
in  the  Eastern  markets,  show  that  there  is  a  wrong  somewh^^.  And 
it  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain  in  what  that  wrong  consists.  You  can 
trace  it  directly  to  the  heavy  tariffs  imposed  by  railroad  corporati<Hi8, 
and  their  assumption  of  the  right  to  do  this  in  defiance  of  the  constitQ- 
tion  and  laws  of  the  State. 

In  considering  great  public  questions,  it  is  always  well  to  go  back  to 
first  principles.  According  to  the  theory  of  the  British  government, 
sovereignty  resides  in  Parliament,  in  that  political  body  formed  by  the 
King  (or  Queen),  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
this  country  sovereignty  resides  with  the  people.  Under  EkLropean 
systems  powers  are  reserved  by  the  government,  and  rights  granted  to 
the  people.  Under  the  American  system  rights  are  reserved  by  tiie 
people,  and  powers  granted  to  the  government  The  phrase  "  Omnipo- 
tence of  Parliament "  is  not  applicable  to  our  State  Legislatures,  or- 
ganized as  they  are  under  written  constitutions.  It  was  an  apothegm 
of  Sir  William  Cecil,  that  "England  could  never  be  ruined  but  by  a 
Parliament."  In  this  country,  thanks  to  our  constitutional  form  of 
government,  the  people  of  a  State  cannot  be  ruined  by  the  Legislature. 
The  people  are  the  fountain  of  power,  and  the  stream  cannot  rise  higher 
than  the  fountain. 

The  constitution  of  a  State  is  the  fundamental  law  enact-ed  directly 
by  the  people.  It  will  be  conceded  that  no  department  of  the  govern- 
ment can  transgress  any  of  its  provisions.  It  must  also  be  admitt^ 
that  the  structure  of  the  government,  its  essential  character,  its  modes 
of  action,  as  prescribed  in  the  constitution,  are  as  obligatory  on  its  de- 
partments as  a  mandate  or  prohibition  expressed  in  words.  Thus  the 
constitution  of  this  State  declares  that  '^  the  legislative  power  shall  be 
vested  in  a  General  Assembly."  But  there  is  no  provision,  nor  is  there 
need  of  any,  that  the  General  Assembly  shall  not  permanently  abandco 
or  irrevocably  dispose  of  its  legislative  power,  because  the  structure 
and  essential  character  of  the  General  Assembly  requires  it  to  retaun 
and  exercise  power  again  and  again  as  often  as  the  public  inteN^ti 
require.  While,  therefore,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly cannot,  by  a  single  enactment,  irrevocably  transfer  the  whole  of  the 
legislative  power  of  the  State  to  a  corporation,  it  may  be  cont^idfd 
that  the  General  Assembly  can  thus  transfer  from  time  to  time  portians 
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of  the  legislative  power  of  the  State.  But  if  the  General  Assembly  can 
do  this,  it  can  eventually,  after  a  series  of  such  transfers,  deprive  the 
State  of  the  whole  of  its  legislative  jwwer  and  parcel  it  out  among  cor- 
porations. The  absurdity  of  this  when  carried  out  to  ite  logical  conse- 
quence is  manifest.  In  place  of  a  State  constitution  enacted  by  the 
people  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  we  would  have  a  bundle  of  charters 
of  corporations,  Worse  than  that ;  for  while  the  people  can  change 
their  constitution  and  redistribute  the  powers  of  government,  these 
corporations  it  is  claimed  are  forever  vested  with  portions  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  State. 

In  opposition  to  all  this  the  only  sound  doctrine  is,  that  no  one  Legis* 
latnre  can  deprive  a  succeeding  Legislature  of  any  essential  portion  of 
the  governmental  power  of  the  State  confided  by  the  people  to  the 
legislative  body.  If  you  once  concede  the  claim  that  our  Legislature 
can  abridge  the  power  of  a  succeeding  Legislature,  you  place  above  and 
beyond  the  people  their  representatives  as  their  masters.  The  true  posi- 
tion is  and  must  be,  that  the  governmental  power  of  a  Legistature  is 
intrusted  to  it  by  the  people  to  be  transmitted  unimpaired  to  succeeding 
Legislatures,  and,  therefore,  is  not,  and  cannot  be  subject  matter  of 
bargain  and  sale.  On  this  solid  foundation  rest  the  rights  and  the 
safety  of  the  people. 

It  necessarily  results,  from  the  principles  thus  established,  that  cor- 
porations as^ell  as  individuals  are  subject  to  proper  governmental  con- 
trol. Our  own  Supreme  Court  have  said,  "  Corporations  are  artificial 
persons  endowed  with  limited  powers  and  capacities,  and  are  subject  to 
the  general  laws  and  legislation  of  the  State,  the  same  as  natural  per- 
sons. *  ♦ '  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment are  greater  over  the  rights  of  the  being  endowed  by  the  Creator 
than  over  the  one  spoke  into  existence  by  human  laws." — (21  HI.,  68.) 

The  right  of  Legislatures,  and  of  municipal  authorities  which  are 
subordinate  legislative  bodies,  to  control  individuals  in  the  use  of 
public  highways  and  streets,  has  been  conceded  from  time  immemorial. 
The  statutes  of  the  several  States  afford  numberless  instances  of  legis- 
lative limitation  of  the  tolls  of  ferry,  bridge,  plankroad  and  turnpike 
companies,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  larger  cities  of  this  country  limit 
the  charges  of  the  hack,  omnibus  and  dray  lines.  Now,  if  the  legisla- 
tive body  cannot  disable  itself  from  the  future  exercise  of  governmental 
power  intrusted  to  it  for  the  general  welfare — and  this  we  have  seen, 
from  the  essential  and  indivisible  character  of  sovereignty  itself,  must 
be  so — and  if  corporations  "  are  subject  to  the  general  laws  and  legisla- 
tion of  the  State  the  same  as  natural  persons,"  as  has  been  held  by  our 
Supreme  Court,  then  it  would  seem  to  follow  irresistibly  that  the  Legis- 
lature can  control  and  limit  the  charges  of  nulroad  corporations,  pro- 
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vided  railways  aijB  pablic  highways.  We  are,  happily,  not  witlioiit 
son  and  ample  authority  on  this  question.  The  Supreme  Court  of  tius 
^  State,  in  a  recent  case,  not  yet  published  in  the  reports,  have  said: 
^^  Bailways  are  improved  highways ;  and  the  courts  have  uniformly  held  * 
that  they  are  of  such  public  use  as  to  justify  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  in  taking  all  real  estate  that  may  be  neoessary  for 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  road,  its  deiK>ts,  sidetrackSy 
stations,  machine  shops  and  other  necessary  appendages ;  disfiganng 
and  rendering  unfit  for  cultivation  farms,  and  even  destroying  dwd- 
lings."  (Chicago,  Danville  and  Yincennes  Railroad  Company  vs.  SmitL 
Opinion  filed  at  Ottawa,  Jan.  22, 1872.) 

It  is  only  upon  the  grotmd  that  Railroads  are  public  institutiansj  thmt 
private  property  ean^  be  taken  for  their  use^  and  counties  and  towns  eon  iw^ 
pose  taxes  in  aid  of  their  construction. 

Private  property  cannot,  either  with  or  without  compensation,  be  taken 
for  private  use,  nor  can  taxes  be  levied  for  the  benefit  of  purely  private 
corporations. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  over  twenty  years  ago  held  ^'  that 
as  to  all  their  rights,  powers  and  responsibilities,  three  grand  classes  of 
corporations  exist.     1st,  Political  or  municipal  corporations,  such  ss 
coimties,  towns,  cities  and  villages,  wh^ch  from  their  nature  are  subject 
to  the  unlimited  control  of  the  Legislature.     2d,    Those  associations 
which  are  created  for  public  benefit^  and  to  which  the  government  dele- 
gates a  portion  of  its  sovereign  power  to  be  exercised  for  pablic  atility, 
such  asj turnpike,  bridge,  canal  and  railroad  companies ;  and  3d,  strictly 
private  corporations,  where  the  private  interest  of  the  corporations  is 
the  primary  object  of  the  association,  such  as  banking,  insurance,  man- 
ufacturing, and  trading  companies,  and  in  this  class  may  also  be  in- 
cluded eleemosynary  corporations  generally."     (2  Mich.,  434.)      With 
regard  to  the  second  class  of  corporations  the  Court  further  said: 
''  Their  very  existence  is  based  upon  the  delegation  to  them  of  the 
sovereign  i)ower  to  take  private  property  tovpubUc  uscj  and  upon  the 
continued  exercise  of  that  power  in  the  use  of  the  property  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  condemned.    They  are  the  means  employed 
to  carry  into  execution  a  given  jwwer.    That  private  property  can  be 
taken  by  the  government  from  one  and  bestowed  upon  another  for  pri- 
vate use,  will  not  for  a  moment  be  contended,  and  these  corporations 
can  only  be  sustained  upon  the  assumption  that  the  powers  delegated 
are  to  a  public  agent  to  work  out  a  public  use.    •    ♦    The  grant  to 
the  corporations  is  in  no  essential  particular  different  from  the  employ- 
ment of  commissioners  or  agents.    •    •    •    •    The  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment, respecting  public  improvements,  is  a  sovereign  power.    It  resti 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  to  determine  when  and  in  what  man- 
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ser  the  pnblic  necessities  require  its  exercise^  and  with  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  exercise  of  th^t  discretion,  courts  will  not  interfere.  *  * 
The  object  of  the  Legislature  b^ng  to  open  and  fa^cilitate  communica- 
^tions  for  the  public,  determines,  as  we  have  seen,  the  character  of  this 
corporation.  The  power  to  delegate  the  exercise  of  the  eminent  domain 
to  eftectuate  such  purpose  fix)m  the  universality  of  its  exercise,  is  no 
longer  an  open  question.  In  every  instance  of  tumx^ike,  plank-road, 
bridge,  ferry  and  canal  companies,  it  has  been  employed,  as  well  as 
in  those  of  railroads.  All  this  class  of  incorporations  have  been  en- 
acted upcm  the  hypothesis  that  the  lands  taken  for  these  purposes  were 
taken  for  public  use^  and  not  for  private  endowment,  and  it  legitimately 
follows  that  the  tenure  of  the  corporation  is  in  the  nature  of  a  trust  for 
the  public  use,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  government,  while  its 
franchises  are  but  Jiie  consideration  paid  for  the  faithful  execution  of 
this  trust.  It  is  an  equally  legitimate  consequence  that  the  object  in- 
tended must  be  effectuated  or  the  grant  can  be  revoked  and  the  fran- 
chise reclaimed.  If  it  be  conceded  that  the  prerogative  or  power  of 
constructiug  and  employing  these  roads  resides  in  the  government,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  delegation .  of  such  prerogative  can  divest  the 
government  of  supervision  over  its  exercise,  (pp.  435-7.)" 

Judge  Cooley,  the  learned  author  of  the  treatise  on  constitutional 
limitations,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan, 
in  the  recent  case  of  the  People  vs.  Salem,  (20  Mich.,  483,)  says : 

I  do  not  onderttAiid  that  the  right  of  eminent  domain  can  be  exercised  on  behalf  of  private  parties 
or  corporations  unless  the  State,  in  permitting  it,  reserves  to  itself  a  right  to  supervise  and  control  the 
Tiae  b  J  soeh  regolations  as  shall  ensure  to  the  public  the  benefit  promised  thereby,  and  as  shall  pre* 
elude  the  purpose,  which  the  public  had  in  view  in  authorizing  the  appropriation,  being  defeated  by 
partiality  or  unreasonably  selfish  action  on  the  part  of  those  who,  only  on  the  ground  of  public  oon- 
vodenoeand  welfsre,  have  been  suifered  to  make  the  appropriation. 

Chief  Justice  Dixon,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Wisconsin,  published  in  the  American  Law  Eegister  pf  March,  1870, 
(vol.  18,  p.  165,)  says : 

The  public  use,  therefore,  which  has  been  held  to  Justify  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  eminent 
doaoaaln  in  the  case  of  these  railroads  owned  and  opented  by  private  individuals,  consists  in  the  fact, 
that  the  owners  cannot,  without  reasonable  excuse,  refuse  to  receive  and  transport  passengers  and 
fteight  when  offered,  at  usual  rates,  and  in  the  fact  tiiat  the  State  retains  the  power  to  regulate  and 
eontarol  the  franchise  and  limit  the  amount  of  tolls  which  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  owners  to  chaige. 
The  use  consists  in  these  facts,  and  these  alone.  And  as  a  man  may  be  said  to  possess  and  eigoy  the 
estate  of  another,  the  use  of  which  by  that  other  he  may  regulate  and  control,  so  that  it  shall  not  be 
tamed  to  his  detriment  or  disadvantage,  so  Uie  public,  tiirongh  this  reserved  power  of  the  State,  may 
be  said  to  possess  and^  eivjoy  the  land  condemned  for  use  by  these  railroad  companies. 

Judge  Black,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania, (26  Pa.  St.,  p.  308,)  says : 

IT  the  railway  itself  was  the  private  property  of  the  stockholders,  then  it  remains  theirs,  and  they 
may  use  it  without  a  charter,  as  other  people  use  their  own ;  run  it  on  their  own  account,  charge 
what  tolls  they  please,  close  it  or  open  it  when  they  think  proper,  disregard  every  interest  but  their 
own.  *«*•*«  But  it  is  not  so.  Railroads  made  by  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
monwealth upon  land  taken  under  her  right  of  eminent  domalnt  and  established  by  her  laws  as  thor- 
ooghfares  for  the  commerce  that  passes  through  her  borden,  are  hor  highways. 
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And  Judge  Emmons,  in  his  opinion  in  the  case  of  Talcott  vs.  The 
Township  of  Pine  Grove,  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States, 
delivered  at  Detroit,  January  16,  1872,  refers  to  authorities, 

Showing  that  a  road  for  tolls,  or  a  ferry,  is  a  franchise,  and  is  held  by  the  citizen^  when  graatsd,  as  a 
pvbUe  9ffioe.  *  They  show  beyond  doubt  that  thete  rights  are  held  by  the  grantee  as  the  agcat  sbA 
tmstee  of  the  political  power;  that  they  are  in  no  sense  private,  but  continue  after  as  well  aa  hefere 
the  grant  to  be  but  a  portion  of  the  pubHe  government  This  well  known  mle  in  referenee  to  aD  like 
ways  of  traij^sit,  sprang  from  the  essentially  public  duoaoter  of  the  daties  connected 
management. 

He  further  says : 

And  it  is  not  true,  we  submit,  that  it  is  in  degree  only  that  these  fr«nchises  differ  in  their 
to  the  public  from  mills  and  inns,  as  is  said  in  People  vs.  Salem.  The  one  is  private  property  :  the 
other  is  a  politietU  funetionj  which,  when  resting  in  the  hands  of  government,  where  origiztally  it  re- 
sided, or  delegated  still  for  the  BamepubHe  ute  to  either  persons  or  corpomUons,  erer  haa  been  amd  ef 
right  may  be  aided  by  taxation.  Whether  in  the  immediate  poiaaession  of  the  sovereignty,  or  pIsrH 
in  legal  organizations  controlled  by  public  law  for  the  purpose,  it  is  equally  controlled  by,  and  the 
political  power  has  a  voice  in  its  most  minute  management.  It  is  for  the  pevformance  and  repilatMn 
of  this  old  and  familiar  govemmental  duty,  in  a  mode  deemed  by  the  Legislature  moat  effiofieDt  and 
economical  that  in  modem  times  railway  and  other  corporations  have  been  created.  ***•*• 
The  road  once  constructed  is,  instantbr,  and  by  mere  force  of  the  grant  and  law,  embodied  in  tbm 
govemmental  agencies  of  the  State,  and  dedicated  to  public  use.  All  and  sinnolar  its  cairn.  wigjiWt 
rights  of  ways  and  property  of  every  description,  real,  personal  and  niixed,  are  but  a  trust  ftmd  fiir 
the  political  power,  like  the/unetions  o/apubUe  ojtce.    (Bench  and  Bar,  January,  18752,  p.  6&-9.) 

There  is  no  escape  from  the  logic  *of  these  decisions,  and  they  are  in 
harmohy  with  the  decision  in  the  Dartmouth  CoUege  case  itself^  when 
properly  understood  and  not  perverted  from  its  real  import  Dartr 
mouth  College  was  a  private  institution.  It  was  just  as  much  so  as  the 
Wesleyan  University  of  this  place.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  deliTering 
the  opinion  of  the  court  in  that  case,  said :  ^^K  the  act  of  incorx>onh 
tion  be  a  grant  of  political  power,  if  it  create  a  civil  institution  to  be 
employed  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  or  if  the  funds  of 
the  college  be  public  property,  ♦••♦*•  the  subject  is  one 
in  which  the  Legislature  of  the  State  may  act  acx3ording  to  its  own 
judgment,  unrestrained  by  any  limitation  of  its  power  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States."    (4  Wheaton,  630.) 

Thanking  you  for  your  attention,  permit  me,  in  closing,  to  read  an 
extract  from  an  article  entitied  "Railways  and  the  State,"  written  by 
Professor  Leonard  Bacon,  and  published  in  the  New  England^  of 
October,  1871 :  "The  people,  then,  must  remember,  and  must  take 
care  to  make  their  legislators  and  other  public  servants  remember,  that 
a  railway,  under  whatever  charter,  is  not  a  piece  of  merely  private 
property  held  by  associated  individuals,  and  to  be  managed  iu  that  way 
in  which  they  can  put  the  most  money  into  their  pockets,  but  is  essen- 
tially a  ptiblic  institution  to  be  managed  for  the  public  under  a  striex  re- 
sponsibility to  the  State.  As  long  ago  as  when  railways  were  a  novelty 
in  England,  the  old  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  greatest  talent  was  the 
eminence  of  his  common  sense,  said  in  Parliament  (perhaps  not  these 
words,  but  to  this  effect) :    ^y  Lords,  this  i%  the  beginning  of  a  great 
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change,  and  we  most  take  care  that  we  do  not  lose  the  old  English  idea 
of  the  Eang's  highway.'  The  railroad  is,  in  the  new  civilization,  and 
to  the  American  people  esjMjcially,  what  the  King's  highway  was  in  the 
civilization  which  our  ancestors  brought  fix)m  England.  Every  high- 
way is  a  pvhlic  institution  for  the  pubUe  benefit.  ♦•♦••♦* 
The  railroad  company  differs  from  the  turnpike  company  in  that  it 
holds  not  only  the  right  of  way,  but  the  vehicle  also.  It  is  created  by 
the  State  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  road  on  which  only  one  sort  of 
vehicle  can  be  u<sed,  the  road  with  its  iron  rails  and  its  rolling  stock 
being  all  one  great  machine  constructed  for  the  public.  The  i*oad  it- 
self, as  really  as  a  turnpike  road,  is  public  property  held  in  trust  by  a 
corporation  for  public  convenience.  The  corporation  does  not  own 
0Le  land  over  which  it  has  laid  its  track ;  all  that  it  has  acquired  from 
the  proprietors  is  simply  the  right  of  way,  and  it  holds  the  right  of  way 
only  in  trust  for  certain  uses.  »  •  ♦  *  ♦  Such  a  corporation 
exists  not  for  its  stockholders  merely— still  less  for  its  directors  or 
its  president,  but  for  the  commonwealth.  Its  road,  with  all  the  neeilful 
machinery  for  the  coiiveyance  of  freight  and  of  passengers,  is  as  truly 
the  i)eople'8  highway  as  the  road  on  which  a  farmer  travels  to  church  or  to 
mill,  or  sends  his  children  to  school.  It  holds  all  its  powers  in  trust.  It 
was  created  to  be  the  servant  of  the  State.  •  *  *  An  imperious 
corporation  may  be  made  to  understand,  by  the  enactment  of  adequate 
statutes,  the  possibility  of  its  forfeiting  to  the  State,  not  only  its  charter, 
but  aU  its  goods  and  chattels.  *  *  *  *  The  people,  when  roused 
by  some  great  danger,  will  not  be  trifled  with.  The  sovereign  x)eople, 
when  the  time  shall  have  come,  will  find  a  way,  under  the  constitution 
and  by  the  laws,  to  make  the  largest  corporation  a  tractable  servant  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  not  its  master." 

The  following  letter,  from  Col.  Morgan,  was  then  read  by  Hamilton 
Spencer,  Esq : 

LETTEB  FROM  COL.  MORGAN. 

To  the  President  and  Mefnbers  of  the  Farmers  Convention : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  an  invitation,  addressed  to  the 
Eailroad  and  Warehouse  Commissioners,  to  be  present  and  take  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  your  Convention,  to  be  held  in  Bloomington,  on  the 
15th  and  16th  inst. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  having  resigned  his  office,  I  take 
the  iTesponsibility  of  acknowledging  the  invitation,  and,  having  had  no 
opportunity  to  consult  with  Mr.  Hammond,  my  colleague,  this  communi- 
cation is  entirely  individual  in  its  character,  and  not  an  official  expres- 
sion of  the  opinions  of  the  commissioners* 
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I  am  compelled,  in  obedience  to  a  snbpena,  to  be  in  Pontiac  cm  the 
15tli  inst.,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  present  at  yonr  Convention,  eroi 
if  my  sense  of  ol&cial  propriety  wonld  allow  me  to  take  part  in  its  dis- 
cussions. 

The  subjects  which  will  come  before  you,  as  I  nnderstand  tiie  ob- 
jects of  your  meeting,  are,  to  a  large  degree,  those  committed  to  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Oonunissioners. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  it  may  not  be  improper  for  me  to  make  some  sag- 
gestions  to  your  body,  the  result  of  my  official  experience,  and  wbidi 
may  perhaps  aid  you  in  reaching  satisfactory  conclusions ;  such  at  least 
is  the  desire  which  actuates  me  in  making  this  communication. 

First  of  all,  it  ought  to  be  most  distinctly  understood  and  fiunkfy 
conceded  that  the  railroad  companies  of  the  State  have  both  the  moni 
and  legal  right  to  present  to  the  courts,  in  due  process  of  law,  aD 
questions  relating  to  the  validity  of  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature  hereto- 
fore passed,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  passed,  for  the  purpose  of  ewi- 
trolling  and  regulating  their  action. 

If  sueh  laws  are  valid,  the  courts  will  in  due  time  so  declare ;  if  tbej 
are  invalid,  then  they  ought  not  to  be  upheld,  and,  in  such  case,  reme 
dies  for  the  evils  complained  of  must  be  obtained  by  other  means.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  People  should  proceed  against  the  nil< 
roads  in  the  enforcement  of  their  rights  by  legal  means,  withont  pas- 
sion, but  with  an  inflexible  determination  to  bring  those  corporatioQS 
into  just  subordination  to  the  public  interests,  and  into  those  equitable 
relations  with  the  necessities  of  the  people,  which  will  promote  the 
highest  welfare,  properly  considered,  both  of  the  railroads  and  the 
public. 

The  law  of  1871,  in  regard  to  iknjust  discriminations  in  freight  charge 
seems  to  be  extremely  well  devised  and  free  from  constitutional  objee- 
tious.  As  you  are  aware,  a  case  has  been  presented  to  the  Circuit  Court 
of  this  (McLean)  county,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  validity  of  tbi» 
law.  After  a  very  full  argument,  both  oral  and  ]>rinted,  and  a  mo8t 
carefully  considered  opinion  of  the  Judge  (Hon.  Thomas  F.  Tipton),  the 
validity  of  the  law  has  been  upheld.  From  the  decision  of  the  judge  an 
appeal  has  been  taken,  and  is  now  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
this  State,  at  the  term  now  in  session  at  Springfield. 

In  case  the  decision  of  the  Circuit  Judge  should  be  affirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court — the  decision  of  wliich  question  cannot  be  expected  he- 
fore  June  next — ^the  railroad  company  Will  doubtless  take  t-he  ca^e  by 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  at  Washington. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  business  of  that  court,  I  am  reliably 
informed  that  there  is  no  reasonable  hope  that  such  appeal  can  be  dis- 
posed of  under  about  two  years  after  it  is  taken ;  the  court  lieiug  be- 
jjiud  its  docket  to  about  that  extent,  * 


pie's  persisting  with  inflexible  determination,  as  above  suggested,  in  the 
prosecution  of  these  cases  against  railroad  corporations,  without  being 
wearied  by  the  delays  of  the  law. 

These  facts  further  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  suitable  appio- 
priationB  being  made  for  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  numerous  and 
great  litigations,  arising  under  the  laws  designed  to  regulate  railroads. 

The  railroad  companies  who  are  resisting  the  enforcement  of  these 
laws,  represent  an  aggregate  capital,  within  the  limits  of  this  State  alone, 
of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  ($250,000,000), 
and  combine  in  their  service  the  highest  business  talent  and  profession- 
al attainments  existing  in  the  country.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  suppose 
that  such  vast  interests,  supported  by  such  business  and  professional 
ability,  can  be  subordinated  by  casual  and  unpaid  professional  labor. 

The  act  of  1871,  regulating  the  tariff  for  the  transportation  of  passen- 
gers on  railroads,  seems  to  be  based  upon  as  just  principles  as  can  be 
devised;  but  its  great  and  inherent  defect  is,  that  it  gives  neither  the 
Railroad  Commissioners,  nor  any  other  public  authority,  the  i>ower  to 
prosecute  any  railroad  for  its  violation,  until  after  five  private  actions 
shall  have  been  suecessfiilly  prosecuted  to  judgment. 

What  has  already  been  said  in  regard  to  the  expense  of  this  class  of 
prosecutions,  clearly  shows  how  improbable  it  is  that  individuals,  for 
the  sake  of  recovering  back  from  a  railroad  company  a  few  cents  charge 
n  excess  of  legal  fare,  will  engage  in  such  protracted  and  expensive 
M>ntroversie8. 

Unless,  therefore,  the  Eailroad  Commissioners  shaU  be  authorized  to 
>ring  actions  in  behalf  of  the  State,  either  to  recover  penalties  given  by 
aw,  or  to  enforce  forfeiture  of  the  charters,  this  act  regulating  passen* 
per  fares  is  a  dead  letter. 

The  object,  in  forfeiting  the  franchises  of  a  railroad  company,  is  not 
o  deprive  the  stockholders,  or  creditors  of  the  road,  of  any  property 
nterest  which  they  may  possess,  nor  yet  to  destroy  the  road  itself  as  a 
deans  of  public  conmiunication.  To  do  the  latter,  would  be  to  inflict 
ipon  the  community  a  great  injury.  The  true  object  of  forfeiture  is  to 
Dmpel  railroad  companies  to  submit  themselves  to  the  rules  of  law 
rovided,  from  time  to  time^  for  their  government,  just  as  individuals 
re  compelled  to  obey  the  laws  respecting  themselves.  It  would  seem, 
tierefore,  that  suitable  provision  should  be  made  by  law  for  the  tempo- 
au-y  operation,  and  the  ultimate  re-organization,  without  injury  to  in- 
ivldual  rights  of  property,  of  all  railroads  whose  charters  shall  be  for- 
>ited  pursuant  to  the  acts  under  consideration.  This  provision  might  be 
ia4le  temporary  in  its  operation,  so  that  railroad  companies  who  persist 
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in  defying  the  law,  after  the  courts  shall  have  decided  npon  its  vaBditr, 
shall  be  deprived  pf  its  benefits,  and  the  forfeitore  of  their  franchises 
and  property  enore  absolutely  to  the  benefit  of  the  State. 

Another  subject,  of  nearly  equal  interest  to  the  x>eople  of  the  Statei 
is  worthy  of  your  consideration — ^that  is,  the  rate  of  charges  for  tiie 
transportation  of  either  persons  or  property  on  railroads.  It  is  a  nde 
of  the  common  law  that  carriers  must  transport  without  discriminatioii, 
and  for  reasonable  comi)en8ation.  The  freight  act,  above  refenedto, 
seems  to  sufficiently  provide  against  discrimination ;  but  no  where,  in 
the  legislation  regulating  railroads,  is  any  authority  given  to  the  Bail- 
road  Commission  to  institute  proceedings  against  such  companies,  for 
excessive  or  extortionate  charges.  It  is  believed  it  would  be  wise  thai 
the  Legislature  should  delegate  to  the  Commission  power  to  institato 
proceediogs  for  forfeiture  of  franchises,  or  for  the  collection  of  peoaltieB 
given  by  law,  in  cases  where  they  have  information  that  extortionate 
charges  are  made.  This  power,  it  is  true,  already  exists  by  the  ciicoit- 
ous  methods  of  the  common  law ;  but  a  provision  for  its  exercise  in  the 
direct  manner  proposed,  would  insure  a  prompt  decision,  and  greasy 
promote  the  protection  of  the  public  interest  and  place  the  enfoiceiiieBl 
of  the  public  policy  where  it  belongs. 

It  is  due  from  me,  in  this  unofficial  communication,  to  state,  for  year 
information  and  that  of  the  general  public,  that  what  has  been  aoooBh 
plished  thus  far,  in  establishing  the  right  of  public  control  over  rail- 
roads in  this  State,  has  been  done  mainly  by  the  assistance  of  J.  H. 
Bowell,  State's  Attorney  for  the  8th  Judicial  District,  Hamilttm  Spencer 
and  E.  M.  Benjamin  of  the  city  of  Bloomington*  These  gentlemen  hskvt 
acted  as  counsel  for  the  State  in  conducting  the  litigation  before  men- 
tioned, and  have  succeeded  in  so  presenting  the  questions  at  issue,  as  to 
obtain  the  jGavorable  decision  before  referred  to.  They  have  devoCed 
much  time  and  labor  to  the  investigation  of  the  intricate  questions  of 
law  involved,  and  have  done  so,  practically,  as  volunteers,  no  provisioB 
of  law  having  been  made  for  their  suitable  compensation. 

On  all  ocoasions,  and  at  aU  times,  these  gentlemen  have  not  only  been 
ready,  but  also  zealous  and  determined,  in  their  efforts  to  aid  in  eve^* 
practicable  way  in  securing  the  rights  of  the  public 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  most  hearty  sympathy  with  all 
efforts  made  by  yourselves,  or  by  others,  by  any  just  and  legal  methedfly 
to  protect  individuals  and  the  public  against  the  grasping  power  of 
nopolies,  that  set  themselves  above  and  in  defiance  of  the  law. 

Bespectfully, 

BICHABD  P.  MOBGtAJS^  Jb. 

Bloominoton,  III.,  Jomuwry  11, 1873. 


BEHABES  OF  BIGHABD  P.  MORGAN,  JB. 

Mr.  Preiident^  and  gentlemen  of  the  Convention : 

Having  unexpectedly  returned  to  this  city,  I  have  the  honor,  in  accor- 
dance with  your  invitation,  to  present  myself  before  you. 

It  cannot  be  that  any  man,  or  community  of  men,  who  fully  appre- 
ciate the  magnitude  and  vital  importance  of  the  struggle  that  is  now 
inaugurated,  will  enter  upon  any  of  the  duties  involved,  even  of  the 
most  minute  character,  without  pledging  themselves  to  an  unflinching 
and  faithful  discharge  of  the  sacred  resx)on8ibility  of  the  trust.  Any 
If  ho  cannot  do  this,  it  were  better  they  should '  stand  aside.  The  con- 
test in  our  State  is  against  a  represented  valuation  of  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars ;  in  the  United  States  against  more 
than  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  What  is  the  contest  for?  In 
our  State,  as  in  many  of  the  other  States,  this  enormous  capital  claims 
the  right,  under  Legislative  grants,  to  fix  the  rates  for  transporting 
persons  and  property,  in  its  own  way,  with  or  without  discrimination 
against  localities  or  persons — ^in  other  words,  it  claims  the  right,  in  a 
large  degree,  to  fix  the  measure  of  prosperity  which  the  individuals  of 
each  community  on  its  lines  of  railway  may  enjoy.  And  this  mighty 
power  is  possessed,  forsooth,  by  virtue  of  an  irrevocable  Legislative  con- 
tract. Could  there  be  a  more  monstrous  and  insulting  assumption 
thrust  upon  the  sense  of  justice  which  is  so  eminent  and  universal  with 
the  people  of  this  country  f  Thanks  to  the  sturdy  character  of  the  Hon. 
Thos.  F.  Tipton,  of  this  city,  that  monstrosity  has  received  its  knock- 
down. Who  shall  now  have  the  hardihood  to  set  it  on  its  legs,  again  t 
So  muoh  for  discrimination. 

Now,  with  reference  to  rates,  this  vast  capital  with  which  we  are  deal- 
ing very  graciously  admits  that  it  cannot  charge  ^'unreasonable  rates" 
-without  forfeiting  its  chartered  privileges,  and  therefore  says  it  will  fix 
the  rates  which  it  may  deem  reasonable,  and  denies  the  right  of  any 
one  to  assist  in  performing  that  delicate  duty.  I  am  far  more  radical 
in  regard  to  this  vital  branch  of  the  burdens  resting  upon  the  people 
than  any  one  I  have  ever  meit,  and  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  root 
of  this  difficulty,  assert  that  retrospective  relief  must  be  obtained — ^that 
is  to  say,  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  fictitious  railroad  capital  in  the 
United  States  must  be  forever  blotted  out,  and  no  more  under  any  form 
be  permitted  to  rest  as  a  wrongful  burden  upon  the  people.  I  believe 
this  can  be  done,  because  all  of  the  fictitious  capital  issued  has  been 
placed  in  the  attitude  of  actual  capital  by  fraud ;  and  all  parties  who 
purchase  railroad  stocks  are  bound  to  see  to  it  that  they  do  not  buy 
into  a  fraudulently  conducted  company.    The  fraud  has  been  done  under 
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the  semblance  of  law  and  equity,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  bat  largely  o& 
the  theory  of  "capitalizing  earnings." 

In  brief,  those  railroad  companies  which  have  made  earnings  large 
enough  to  enable  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  their  bonded  deMfi, 
and  pay  dividends  on  their  stock,  and  also  make  improvements  in  tlie 
capacity  of  their  roads,  which  latter  item  properly  belongs  to  constrao- 
tion,  must  have  charged  unreasonably  high  rates  to  accomi)li8h  so  much; 
therefore  every  dollar  expended  by  the  railroad  companies  of 'the  United 
Statues  out  of  their  earnings  upon  the  work  of  construction,  after  paying 
a  reasonable  interest  on  the  actual  capitaZ  invested,  has  been  taken  es- 
cretly  and  fraudulently  from  the  people. 

These  accretions  of  v^lue  to  the  roads,  after  an  accumulation  of  yeais, 
have  then  been  adroitly  thrown  into  the  pockets  of  the  railroad  stock- 
holders,  by  an  issue  of  stock  to  represent  the  value  thus  secretly  ac- 
cumulated from  excessive  earnings — the  result  of  unreasonable  and  ex- 
tortionate rates. 

I  know  how  incomplete  my  lemarks  have  been ;  but  if  they  should 
tend  to  bring  out  an  intelligent  and  earnest  discussion  on  the  subject,  I 
am  full  of  faith  that  the  ultimate  result  will  be  to  reduce  all  the  raO- 
roads  in  the  country  to  an  equitable  valuation.  "Eeasonable  rateaT 
will  then  be  a  reality y  and  sach  as  will  produce,  unde^  uniform  charges 
and  faithful  and  economical  management,  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent  net 
proJ&t  on  the  proper  and  actual  cost  of  this  great  system  of  public  high- 
ways. 

This  is  an  important  part  of  the  work  to  be  done— to  do  which  I  am 
with  you  heart  and  hand. 

Gen.  MoNulta, 

upon  the  invitation  of  the  Convention,  came  forward,  and  s^d  in  sab- 
stance: 

That  he  was  obliged  to  the  Convention  for  its  kindness  in  inviting  liiB 
to  speak  on  the  important  question  before  it,  and  regretted  that  he  was 
not  prepared  to  comply  with  what  seems  to  be  a  rule  here — ^to  speak 
from  manuscript. 

The  resolution  pending  before  you,  endorsing  the  action  of  Mr.  Shd- 
lebarger,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Hawley,  of  Illinois,  in  their  efforts  to  procure 
the  passage  of  a  bill  through  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  pro- 
hibitrailroad  companies  from  making  discriminations  and  unjust  charges^ 
meets  my  most  hearty  approbation.  And  when  I  shall  have  taken  mv 
seat  in  Congress,  I  assure  ;^ou  that  that  or  a  similar  biU  win  recei^'e  my 
vote  and  my  most  energetic  influence  to  secure  its  passage.  Hie  cob- 
stitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  Congress  shall  have  poiitr 
"to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  among  the  several  Stat«i, 
and  with  the  Indian  tribes."    The  right  of  Congress  to  pass  a  law  of  ^ 
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charaeter  oftnnot  reasonably  be  qnestioiied.  This  provision  of  the  na- 
tional constitntion  was  manifestly  inserted  in  anticipation  of  an  emer- 
geacy  like  the  present.  I  see  no  difference  whether  the  commerce  be- 
tween the  States  be  interrupted  and  blocked  up  by  the  States  or  by  cor- 
porations organized  by  thdr  authority. 

It  is  clear  that  no  State  can  in  any  way  interfere  with  or  obstruct 
commerce  among  the  States,  in  violation  of  any  national  law ;  and  it  is 
equally  clear  that  that  which  cannot  be  done  b^  a  sovereign  State  can- 
not be  done  by  its  agents  and  grantees — ^the  railroad  companies.  The 
power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States,  necessarily  gives  power 
to  Congress  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the  transportation  of 
fteight  and  passengers  from  one  State  to  another,  and  to  prevent  extor- 
tion and  unjust  discrimination.  When  it  is  conceded  that  the  railroad 
companies  have  the  right  to  charge  any  sum  beyond  a  just  and  reason- 
able compensation  for  the  services  rendered  by  it,  it  is  then  admitted 
that  they  have  the  right  to  wholly  prohibit^  for  if  any  unreasonable 
charge  could  be  lawfully  made  it,  can  be  extended  to  a  prohibition. 

This  cannot  be  the  law.  Railroads  are  public  highways ;  their  own- 
ners  and  managers  are  the  agents  and  trustees  of  the  people,  entitled  to 
a  reasonable  and  just  compensation  for  their  services,  and  for  the  use  of 
their  capital  invested  in  the  public  improvement,  and  to  protection  for 
their  property  therein  under  the  law. 

Whether  the  determination  of  what  is  reasonable  is  for  the  courts,  or 
for  the  Legislature  to  decide,  can  only  be  determined  by  the  courts.  It 
has  been  my  fortune  to  have  voted  for,  and  aided  in  the  passage  of 
every  law  upon  our  statute  books  on  the  subject  of  railroad  restriction. 

My  attention  was  flbrst  called  to  this  subject  in  1868,  by  Mr.  Rogers, 
who  is  a  delegate  in 'this  Convei^tion,  and  Mr.  Race,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  1868,  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  charged,  as  I  now  remember, 
$40  for  a  car  from  Macon,  north  to  Decatur,  distance  ten  miles ;  at  the 
same  time,  for  the  same  car  from  Macon  to  Chicago,  near  200  miles,  t55 ; 
and  from  Maron,  south  to  Decatur,  thirteen nriles,  $43  per  car;  and  from 
Maron  to  Chicago,  about  1 80  miles,  $45  per  car.  The  apparent  object 
of  which  was  the  prevention  of  the  shipment  of  freight  on  the  Wabash 
road,  via  Decatur.  In  the  State  Senate  of  1869, 1  found  Gen.  Allen  0. 
Fuller,  Senator  from  Boone  county,  the  leading  spirit  on  this  subject ; 
he  having  carried  on  an  unsuccessful  fight  during  the  session  of  1867, 
renewed  it  vigorously. 

He  had  pending  a  bill  for  the  regulation  of  passenger  rates — ^which 
was  in  substance  the  same  as  the  present  passenger  law — ^which  was 
passed  after  great  labor  by  its  friends,  and  vetoed  by  the  (Jovemor.  I 
had  i>ending  at  the  same  time  a  bill  for  the  regulation  of  freights. 
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It  was  reported  back  by  the  railroad  oommittoe)  and  reoeiVed  oidj 
eleven  votes  in  its  favor,  yonr  chairman  (Mr.  Flagg)  being  one  of  tbat 
nomber.  We  stack  to  it,  however,  and  the  bill  was  sent  back  to  the 
committee,  and  was  in  substance  embodied  into  the  act  of  1869,  whick 
was  passed  after  a  long,  hard  straggle  by  its  Mends.  If  those  g^Ue- 
men  who  are  not  familiar  with  this  bill,  will  examine  it,  I  know  they 
will  wonder,  as  I  do,  that  its  efficiency  has  never  been  tested  by  the 
coorts.  ^ 

The  qaestion  witii  the  friends  of  this  movement,  in  1869,  was,  can  we 
pass  a  bill  t  But  in  1871,  after  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitation,  the 
only  qaestion  was,  what  bill  shall  we  pass  t 

The  bills  for  the  appointment  of  Eailroad  and  Warehouse  Ck>mmm]8- 
sioners,  and  the  passenger  bill,  passed  without  any  opposition  worthy 
of  notice.  Commissioners  wdte  appointed  to  enforce  the  laws.  They 
have  not  done  it.  The  commission  has  been  a  total  and  unqualified 
£Eulure. 

They  diligently  sought  after. and  accepted  appointments  with  ft 
salary  of  $3,500  a  year  each,  with  secretary,  office  rent,  et  cetera^  costing 
the  State  about  $1,500  per  year,  and  then  discovered,  after  a  oonsultft- 
tion  with  the  Attemey-General,  that  the  law  under  which  they  were  ap> 
pointed  was  insufficient  te  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended.  They  make  technical  objections  te  it,  which  if  good,  as  to 
this  act,  are  certainly  not  good  as  to  the  act  of  '69,  and  which  they 
ought  to  have  known  before  their  acceptance  of  the  office.  They  drew 
their  pay,  and  learned  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney.GneneraL 

Almost  every  member  of  the  General  Assembly  that  created  this 
commission,  knew  that  the  Attomey-Oeneral,  Mr.  Bushnell,  did  not  en- 
tertain a  very  strong  opinion  of  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  restsict 
railroads  in  their  charges.  The  Legislature  purposely  took  the  enforce- 
ment of  these  laws  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Attorney  .General,  and  the 
Commissioners  have  decided  that  they  were  a  useless  appendage  to  the 
State  government,  because  such  was  Mr.  Bushnell's  opinion  on  thai 
subject 

(Here  a  delegate  rose  in  the  audience,  and  explained  that  the  people 
up  on  Fox  river  kuew  ^^Wash"  Bashnell ;  that  he  was  the  president  of 
a  railroad  company,  and  made  about  $100,000  out  of  the  people,  and 
owned  a  large  amount  of  railroad  stock.) 

The  speaker  resumed :  Reports  of  that  kind  were  current  among  the 
members,  and  Mr.  Bushnell's  opinion  of  the  law  was  adverse  to  the 
people.  Mr.  Bushnell  is  a  good  lawyer,  but  the  bill  condemned  by  him 
passed  through  the  Senate  committee  of  13  lawyers,  12  of  whom  were  as 
good  lawyers  as  he.  A  committee  of  good  lawyers  in  the  House  passed 
on  the  sufficiency  of  the  bill.  The  Commissioners'  plain  duty  was  to  teal 
all  of  these  laws  in  the  courts — ^test  not  one  point  but  every  point   Id. 
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stead  of  this,  they  have  brought  one  suit;  or  rather  Ool.  Morgan,  one  of 
their  number,  brought  one  suit.  The  law  officers  of  the  State  would  have 
done  much  more  without  them.  The  people  relied  upon  them  to  do  their 
duty,  and  there  was  nothing  done. 

Senator  Vaughn — ^a  fanner  from  Knoz  county — a  thoughtful,  careful, 
clear-headed  man — ^for  many  years  a  railroad  engineer — after  months  of 
diligent  labor,  introduced  a  biU  in  conformity  to  the  State  constitution, 
to  fix  reasonable  maximum  rates  for  transportation  of  freight.  It  wag 
the  only  bill  introduced. 

It  is  but  justice  to  CoL  Morgan  to  say,  that  he  was  instromental  in 
having  done  what  little  was  done,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be 
reappointed  at  the  head  of  a  commission  that  wiU  do  some  good  under 
that  clause  of  the  constitution.  The  Commissioners  objected  to  it,  and 
it  was  defeated.  The  enforcement  of  the  laws  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Attorney-General  and  State's  Attorneys,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Governor. 

There  is  ample  power  in  the  people  to  protect  themselves.  If  the 
railroads  had  1250,000,000,  the  opposite  interests  had  more  than  five 
times  that,  and  a  hundred  men  to  their  one.  The  Legislature,  now 
in  session,  would  pass  any  bill  the  people  might  want,  and  the  com- 
bined wealth  of  the  railroads  could  not  pass,  or  prevent  the  passage  of 
a  bill.  The  Supreme  Court  should  not  be  abolished.  The  purity  of 
the  judiciary  of  our  State  has  never  been  questioned.  They  are  to  de- 
cide what  the  law  is,  not  make  law.  If  the  law  is  wrong,  change  it. 
There  is  as  much  difference  between  Judge  Tipton's  and  Judge  Wood's 
decision,  as  between  blue  and  green — one  does  not  ofBjet  the  other. 
Judge  Tipton  is  clearly  correct,  and  will  be  sustained  3  and  if  Judge 
"Wood  should  be  sustained,  the  people  need  not  build  a  railroad,  as  has 
been  suggested,  but  condemn,  pay  for,  and  tak&  one  already  built.  In 
this  way  charters,  surely,  can  be  overcome,  and  the  owners  would 
cheerfully  take  back  their  roads  at  the  price  fixed,  and  operate  them 
nnder  the  general  law.  In  1869,  there  was  no  power  to  interfere  with 
them  (railroads)  in  any  way.  It  is  now  admitted,  in  the  Tipton  case, 
that  they  may  be  limited  to  reasonable  rates.  There  has  been  that  much 
gained. 

Government  could  not  build  and  successfully  operate  railroads,  in 
competion  with  individuals. 

Let  government  improve  the  rivers  and  build  canals,  and  keep  the 
railroad  highways  free  from  obstructions  in  the  way  of  extortions  and 
unjust  discriminations,  and,  wherever  they  are  needed,  encourage  the 
liuilding  of  more  of  them,  and  control  them  when  built. 

Let  the  people  organize— obey  the  law,  and  enforce  its  obedience  by 
all — and  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  every  individual  and  corporation 
-will  admit  that  the  people  have  unlimited  power  to  protect  themselves, 
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ds  individiials  or  as  oommamties,  agaiBBt  wrong  and  <^pre08ioii,  txxmt 
whatever  source  it  may  come. 

REMARKS  OF  HON.  JAMES  SHAW. 

Hon.  James  Shaw,  of  Carroll  county,  a  member  of  the  Jodidaiy 
Oommittee  of  the  Twenty-eighth  General  Assembly,  being  present,  was 
called  upon  to  give  his  views,  and  state  what  the  Legislature  wonld  do. 

Mr,  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  this  Convention : 

I  could  not  resist  the  desire  to  see  this  Convention,  and  leam  for  my* 
self  the  character  of  the  men  composing  it,  and  the  weight  its  leoom- 
mendations  should  have  with  the  Legislature  now  in  session  at  the  State 
capital.  I  had  hoped  to  remain  quietly  in  the  crowd  ]  but  some  very 
warm  Mends  have  found  me  out  and  insist  that  I  shall  appear  before 
you. 

I  find  here  a  large  body  of  earnest,  intelligent  men,  thoroughly  alive 
to  the  questions  now  agitating  the  great  producing  classes  of  the  West 
I  assure  you  the  Legislature,  now  in  session,  is  watching  your  delib^a* 
tions  with  quite  as  much  interest  as  you  are  watching  theirs.  Any  aid, 
recommendations,  or  plans  of  action  suggested  to  us  by  yon,  will,  I 
think,  be  thankfully  received,  and  may  materially  aid  us  in  the  legis- 
lation demanded  at  our  hands.  My  own  views  upon  these  questions  of 
legislative  control  over  railroads  are  to  some  extent  well  known.  My 
convictions  are  clear  as  to  our  power  to  afford  the  needed  relief  That 
relief  must  come.  K  it  cannot  be  had  from  the  Legislature  and  the 
courts,  it  may  come  in  the  right  of  revolution.  But  this  can  haidly 
become  necessary.  Public  opinion  will  find  its  way  into  the  laws ;  and 
by  and  by  will  speak  in  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  courts.  It  is  a 
grand  humbug  to  argue,  that  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  old 
Dartmouth  College  case  are  to  be  inflexibly  applied  to  the  new  order  of 
things.  That  was  a  little  corporation,  essentially  privat'C,  so  fiv  as  the 
interests  of  the  masses  were  concerned.  These  vast  modem  railriMd 
corporations  and  monopolies  have  grown  up,  a  new  and  unanticipated 
power  within  this  simple  republican  form  of  government.  The  demand 
is  a  new  interpretation  and  new  application  of  the  legal  principles  laid 
down  in  the  old  case.  The  Common  law  is  plastic,  and  always  has 
adapted  itself  to  the  growth  of  civilization  and  the  new  wants  of  a 
and  growing  people.  The  unwritten  Constitution  of  the  great 
nation  is  a  lasting  monument  of  this  doctrine.  The  Federal  and  eariy 
State  Constitutions  were  made  for  the  individual  units  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  their  framers  never  dreamed  of  the  vast  aggregations  <d 
capital,  endowed  with  corporate  life,  which  would  rise  in  the  later  days 
of  the  Bepublic  to  oppress  the  people. 
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My  own  opinion  about  the  legislation  needed  may  be  briefly  stated. 
We  do  not  need  a  large  amount  of  such  legislation.    A  few  short,  well 
matored,  simple  laws,  will  do  for  the  present.    A  passenger  tariff  act;  a 
law  establishing  some  general  principle  as  to  charges  for  freights ;  one 
defining  clearly  the  police  regulations  applicable  to  the  running  of 
trains }  one  making  it  a  criminal  offense  for  conductors  and  employees 
to  exact  greater  fare  or  freight  than  that  established  by  law;  and  one 
giving  suits  against  raihx>ads  precedence  on  the  trial  calendars  of  the 
courts,  might  embrace  the  whole  railroad  code.     The  great  necessity 
is  to  'compel  the  railroads,  to  acknowledge  the  principle  of  legislative 
control  over  them.    When  that  is  done,  the  problem  is  solved.    The 
practical  detaQs  of  the  needed  legislation  will  follow  readily  and  easily. 
Here  the  State  may  aid  you  greatly,  by  clothing  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners with  ample  powers,  and  putting  the  means  into  their  hands  to 
employ  the  best  l^al  talent  and  follow  up  test  cases  to  and  through  the 
courts  of  last  resort.     Not  one  man  in  a  thousand  can  afford  to  sue 
and  fight  with  a  railroad  company.    The  State  must  land  its  power, 
and  help  on  with  this  work.    The  State  tcUl  lend  its  power  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  citizens;  and  the  present  Legislature  will,  in  my  judgment, 
dothe  these  Commissioners  with  all  the  power  and  give  them  all  the 
money  necessary  to  this  end.    When  your  representatives  have  done 
this,  they  have  a  right  to  expect  that  your  new  Governor  will  select 
three  men  of  candor,  fairness,  and  backbone,  who  will  see  that  the  laws 
are  obeyed  by  all  alike. 

The  burthens  of  which  you  complain  have  been  fdlly  discussed  and 
set  forth  during  this  Convention.  They  are  many  and  grievous.  The 
growth  of  the  vast  system — ^the  imperium  in  imperio  ;  the  invention  of 
stock  watering  and  its  evils ;  the  new  inventions  in  the  shape  of  through 
East  fireight  lines — corporations  within  corporations — ^robbing  the  peo- 
ple, and,  in  many  instances,  even  the  stockholders  in  the  railroad  com- 
panies themselves ;  the  destruction  of  competition ;  the  endowing  of 
Iftrge  aggregations  of  individual  capital  with  corporate  life;  the  control 
)f  all  these  by  grasping,  unscrupulous  men ;  the  falling  of  the  great 
railroad  interests  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  a  few  wealthy  men, 
IF  groups  of  wealthy  men,  who  are  thus  enabled  to  gamble  with  the 
price  of  your  harvests  and  the  value  of  your  fEurms — ^these  are  crying 
yvils  that  cannot  be  endured  and  must  be  cured.  The  State,  the  Gk>v- 
sn^ment,  breathed  into  these  vast  corporations  souls  in  the  shape  of 
!iraiichises  and  charter  rights.  Shall  the  creatures  become  stronger 
Jian  tlie  creator  t  I  think  not.  I  think  you  have  a  remedy — a  peace- 
tal,  legal,  constitutional  remedy.  To  that  phase  of  the  question  I  will, 
OT  a  short  time,  address  myselfl 
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What  is  the  nature  of  the  powers  which  the  sovereign  people,  aeting 
through  their  legislatures,  can  bring  to  bear  upon  charters  granted  to 
railroad  companies  prior  to  the  adoption  of  our  present  constitutioaf 
and  if  we  have  the  proposed  power,  how  can  we  best  exercise  it  f  The 
Legislature,  as  I  understand  our  system  of  State  government,  may  ex- 
ercise over  our  existing  railroads  three  or  four  classes  of  powers.  Let 
us  examine  these  powers.    They  are  germain  to  the  present  inquiry. 

The  first  is  the  police  power  of  the  State.  Exercising  this,  the  Legts- 
lature  can  pass  many  laws  looking  to  the  control  of  railroadis,  imd  eib 
tirely  independent  of  their  charters.  Vested  rights  can  avail'  littk 
against  the  exercise  of  proper  police  regulations.  We  can  regulate  tin 
speed  of  trains ;  prohibit  the  throwing  of  sparks ;  provide  for  the  ring- 
ing of  bells  and  sounding  of  whistles ;  compel  companies  to  fence  thor 
tracks,  and  stop  trains  at  railroad  crossings ;  regulate  the  mode  and 
time  of  selling  tickets,  and  putting  passengers  on  and  off  taratns,  and 
impose  all  other  wholesome  and  necessary  regulations  and  restnintt 
which  the  safety  of  the  citizens  or  the  pubUc  health  demands.  But 
this  power  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  reach  the  question  under  disco*- 
sion.  It  enables  us  to  say  how  our  persons  or  property  are  to  he  ooBr 
veyed,  but  not  to  say  how  much  the  companies  shall  have  for  the  scfviM 
rendered.  We  can  reach  the  mode  of  doing  the  work,  and  make  it  eoa- 
sistent  with  the  public  safety,  but  cannot  regulate  the  compensatioQ  U 
be  paid  for  the  work.  And  it  is  only  in  connection  with  other  powers, 
to  be  adverted  to  hereafter,  that  this  police  power  is  valuable  in  en> 
bling  us  to  assert  our  proposed  limitation  over  railroad  chai^^es. 

Again,  railroad  corporations  may  incur  a  forfeiture  of  their  chaiten 
by  a  misuser  or  nonuser  of  tfae  franchisees  and  privileges  granted  by  tke 
Legislature  of  the  State.  Every  charter  is  granted  for  certain  weU-de- 
fined  purposes.  If  these  purposes  are  abused,  the  charter  becomes  for- 
feited for  a  misuser  of  its  franchise.  A  railroad  corporation,  althoa^ 
defined  by  the  books  to  be  a  private  corporation,  is  created  for  pablir 
luses  and  the  pubhc  good.  When  the  corporation  becomes  oppressire 
and  burdensome,  and  ceases  to  subserve  the  public  good,  the  charter 
may  be  declared  forfeited,  and  the  Legislature  may  resume  all  the  pow- 
ers granted.  The  authorities  are  clear  and  uncontradicted  upon  tin 
proposition.  But  the  trouble  in  attempting  to  exercise  this  power  if 
:this :  A  forfeiture  cannot  be  declared  until  after  a  judicial  decisioii  ii 
had,  finding  that  the  charter  has  been  abused  or  misused,  or  not  used 
at  all.  This  involves  the  delay  and  exx)ense  of  an  endless  litigatioa. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  prove  a  misuser  of  the  charter  powers.  Ani 
no  one  will  attack  a  x)owerful  corporation  where  the  amount  invdvei 
in  each  prosecution  must  necessarily  be  small.  Litigation  with  nS- 
roads  is  generally  ruin  to  the  individual  who  seeks  to  obtain  redrew 
from  them  in  the  courts.    And,  although  the  power  is  ample  and  v«Q 
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defined  where  the  abase  exists,  it  is  one  of  those  cases  where  the  remedy 
is  worse  than  the  disease.  As  a  reserved  power  of  the  Legislature^  it 
may  sometimes,  however,  be  useful  in  enabling  us  to  check  the  too  fla- 
grant abuses  of  corporation  charters. 

But  the  most  effectual  power  which  the  Legislature  can  exercise  over 
existing  railroads  is  that  of  eminent  domain.  This  is  a  power  to  take 
private  property  for  public  use.  It  may  be  exercised  by  the  State 
alone ;  or  the  Legislature  may  delegate  it  to  the  corporations,  as  in  the 
case  of  railroads  condemning  property  for  right  of  way;  or  its  exercise 
may  be  delegated  to  individuals,  as  in  the  case  of  obtaining  mill  sites 
by  condemnation  of  surro^unding  lands.  This  is  the  power  which  cre- 
ates our  railroads,  and  to  it  they  owe  their  continued  existence.  We 
clothe  these  corporations  with  this  mighty  power.  They  can  move  or 
tear  down  your  house ;  take  your  lands ;  destroy  your  works  of  taste 
and  art ;  invade  all  your  rights  of  property,  when  the  public  good  is  to 
be  subserved  thereby,  upon  making  reasonable  compensation  for  the 
pi-operty  taken.  Your  patent  from  the  government ;  your  warrantee 
deed  from  your  grantor ;  all  your  contracts  about  your  property,  are 
Babject  to  this  reserved  power.  Upon  this  point  there  are  many  well 
Bu^judicated  casei.  In  the  celebrated  West  River  Bridge  case,  reported 
in  6  Howard's  U.  S.  Eeports,  page  531,  Daniel,  Justice,  used  the  fol- 
lowing language : 

^^  This  power  denominated  eminent  domain  of  the  State,  is,  as  its 
aame  imports,  paramount  to  all  private  rights  vested  imder  the  govern- 
ment, and  these  last  are,  by  necessary  implication,  held  subordinate  to 
this  power,  and  must  yield  in  every  instance  to  its  proper  exercise.'' 

He  argues  further,  in  this  same  case,  that  tliis  principle  does  not  vio- 
late the  Federal  Constitution,  or  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts. 

Again,  in  our  own  Supreme  Court  Reports,  the  same  doctrine  is  laid 
iown  in  2d  Gillman,  at  page  227.  Justice  Purple,  in  a  carefully  pre- 
3ared  opinion,  uses  the  following  language,  in  speaking  of  contracts : 

"  Sncb  a  contract,  however,  is  always  subject  to  an  implied  reserva- 
ioii  in  favor  of  the  sovereign  power.  That,  whenever  the  jniblic  good 
•equires,  or  the  exigencies  of  the  State  demand  it,  all  the  rights  and 
>rivileges  conferred  may  be  resumed,  upon  adequate  compensation 
>eiiig  made  therefor.  Such  resumi^tion,  however  exclusive  may  be  the 
:erras  of  the  grant,  violates  no  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
[Jnited  States,  or  of  this  State." 

The  principle  is  so  firmly  settled,  that  it  pervades  our  whole  jurispru- 
lence.  It  has  been  discussed  in  Congress  over  and  over  again  in  the 
•elebrated  Mississippi  River  Bridge  cases.  In  !N'ew  York,  in  the  conflict 
>etween  canal  and  railroad  rights,  and  in  the  Eastern  Bridge  6ases, 
s^bere  conflicts  spring  up  between  railroads  and  certain  river  bridge 
5ompanies,  the  doctrine  is  fuUy  recognized  and  c?irried  out.    By  the  ex- 
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ercise  of  eminent  domain,  a  railroad  track  may  be  taken  and  torned  m- 
to  a  canal ;  a  bridge  for  a  common  highway  may  be  taken  and  tamed 
into  a  railroad  bridge }  one  railroad  may  take  a  part  of  another  railrmd 
track,  if  the  public  good  or  public  necessity  requires  the  change,  a&d 
just  compensation  is  made.  JSTot  only  can  the  corporal  proper^  of  cor- 
I)orations  be  taken  away,  but  their  franchises  and  charter  privilefci 
may  be  modified,  restricted,  limited,  or  destroyed  in  the  same  way.  It 
is  said  that  more  than  fifty  decisions  of  the  United  States  and  tbe  State 
Supreme  Courts  recognize  this  as  sound  law,  and  the  text  books  m 
faHl  of  the  same  doctrine. 

But  we  are  told  that  property  cannot  be  taken  by  the  exercise  of  thit 
power  without  making  just  compensation,  to  be  ascertained  by  a  ynXj 
and  that  this  involves  litigation  with  the  railroads.  If  the  property  d 
the  company  is  taken,  or  any  of  its  valuable  franchises  destroyed,  tlds 
is  true }  but  when  the  Legislature  simply  attempts  to  limit  or  restrict 
the  exercise  of  a  charter  power  to  its  original  and  legal  scope,  no  coa- 
pensation  is  to  be  made,  and  no  judicial  decision  is  necessary.  Vit 
take  no  power  or  privilege  away,  but  simply  confine  the  exercise  of  dla^ 
ter  powers  to  their  implied  and  legal  sco];>e.  When  the  charter  penaiu 
the  companies  to  fix  the  rate  of  pay  for  freight  or  passenger  carriap) 
the  implied  contract  is  that  the  rates  thus  to  be  fixed  are  reasonsUe 
rates.  That  is  aU  the  companies  could  recover  for  in  a  suit  for  e>ach  car- 
riage; and  when  unreasonable  rates  are  charged,  the  Legislature  maj 
take  away  the  excess  over  reasonable  rates,  without  destroying  any  piO' 
perty  or  valuable  franchise  of  the  railroad.  The  logic  of  tUs  propor- 
tion, to  me,  seems  irresistible. 

The  Legislature  has  assumed  to  itself  the  right  of  determining  rhai 
these  reasonable  charges  shall  be,  without  even  notice  to  the  ooipon- 
tions  to  be  affected  thereby,  precisely  as  it  exercises  the  arbitrary  tax- 
ing power  of  the  State,  without  notice  or  opportunity  to  be  heard  by 
the  owners  of  the  property  to  be  aflFected  by  the  tax.  The  public  good 
and  the  necessities  of  government  require  such  assumption  of  judicial 
power  by  the  Legislature.  The  right  to  fix  rates  of  ^Gare  and  frai^t  is 
no  higher  than  the  right  to  take  property  or  condemn  franchises,  aad 
must  be  exercised,  even  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  as  the  taxing  pomr 
is,  when  the  public  necessity  requires  it.  Our  new  constitution  reeof- 
nizes  this  principle,  and  requires  the  Legislature  to  carry  it  out,  by  ei^ 
tablishing  reasonable  maximum  rates  of  fare  and  freight  for  the  difor- 
ent  railroads  of  this  State. 

But  we  are  here  met  with  the  old  cry  of  vested  rights ;  and  ire  an 
told  that  these  railroads  have  certain  charter  privileges  beyond  the  cos- 
trol  of  legislative  authority.  Thjere  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  charts 
granted  by  a  Legislature,  and  accepted  by  a  corporation,  beoomesa 
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contract }  but  I  deny  that  these  charter  contracts  have  the  force  usually 
attributed  to  them.  There  is  too  much  stress  laid  upon  the  vested 
rights  acquired  by  such  a  contract  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  every 
contract  made  by  a  railway  corporation  with  a  legislature  or  an  indi- 
dual,  which  can  be  enforced.  I  will  refer  to  two  or  three  examples. 
Gentlemen  who  travel  upon  free  passes  know  that  they  are  required  to 
stipulate  that  they  will  in  no  case  hold  the  company  liable  for  accidents, 
even  if  occasioned  by  gross  neglect  or  the  willM  acts  of  the  servants  of 
the  company.  Here  is  a  complete  contract,  made  upon  s<fme  sort  of  a 
consideration,  and  between  capable  contracting  parties.  But  no  court 
in  the  land  will  enforce  this  contract.  The  companies  cannot  free  them- 
selves from  gross  negligence,  or  the  wiUful  acts  of  their  agents  and  ser- 
vants, because  such  contracts  would  be  against  public  policy  and  the 
public  good.  If  one  legislatui^e  should  grant  to  a  company  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  bury  the  dead  within  the  city  limits,  and  make  that  grant 
In  terms  irrevocable,  a  subsequent  legislature  could  annul  that  charter, 
ind.  take  away  those  vested  rights,  when  the  public  health  or  public 
gpood  required  such  action.  And  in  the  recent  cases,  known  as  the  Chi- 
3ago  Warehouse  cases,  our  Supreme  Court  decided,  that  contracts  made 
!>etween  the  railroad  companies  and  certain  elevators  and  warehouses, 
>y  which  the  railroads  would  deliver  grain  exclusively  to  the  favored 
warehouses  and  elevators,  would  not  be  respected  by  the  court,  because 
rach  contracts  were  contrary  to  the  public  good,  and  release  the  rail- 
x)ads  from  their  obligations  of  common  carriers.  I  read  a  few  sentences 
rom  the  decision  of  Chief  Justice  Lawrence,  as  reported  in  the  Chicago 
Fribune : 

"The  contract  in  question  ia  peculiarly  obJeotion»ble  in  its  character,  and  peculiarly  defiant  of  the 
bligatiens  of  the  respondent  to  the  public  as  a  common  carrier.  If  the  principles  implied  in  it  were 
Musoded,  the  railway  companies  of  the  State  might  make  similar  contracts  with  indiTiduals  at  every 
oaportaiit  point  apcm  their  lines,  and  in  legard  to  other  articles  of  commerce  besides  grain,  and  thus 
abject  the  business  of  the  State  almost  wholly  to  their  control  as  a  means  of  their  own  emolument. 
nstead  of  making  a  contract  with  several  elevators,  as  in  the  present  case,  each  rood  that  enters  Chi- 
■go  might  contract  wiHi  one  alone,  and  thns  give  to  the  owner  of  such  elevator  an  absolate  and  com- 
leta  monopoly  in  the  handling  of  all  the  grain  that  might  be  transported  over  such  read.  *  •  * 
!an  it  be  seriously  donbted  whether  a  contract  involving  such  a  principle,  and  such  results,  is  in  con- 
let  with  the  duties  which  the  compmy  owes  to  the  public  as  a  common  carrier  f" 

Here  is  a  distinct  enunciation  that  the  railroad  companies  of  this 
(tate  are  to  be  held  to  the  strict  duties  and  obligations  of  common 
arriers  and  public  highways,  as  required  by  our  new  constitution,  not 
ritlistanding  the  fact  that  the  charters  of  the  companies  are  older  than 
he  constitution.  This  will  compel  the  railroads  to  abolish  unjust  dis- 
riminatious  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight,  such  as 
be  practice  of  charging  more  for  shipment  over  a  part  of  their  lines 
han  they  do  from  terminal  points  where  competition  is  strong.  It  will 
oinx>el  them  to  treat  all  the  citizens  of  the  State  alike,  and  charge  all 
like,  in  proportion  to  distance  traveled.    Our  Supreme  Court  will  re- 
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spectthe  strong  public  sentiment  recently  created  in  this  State,  de- 
manding that  raikoads  be  limited  to  reasonable  maximum  charges, 
when  that  sentiment  is  enacted  into  laws  by  the  Legislature.  The  peo- 
ple have  spoken  in  this  matter,  and  their  voice  is  the  voice  of  Grod,  and 
will  be  respected  by  courts  and  railroads  too.  "We  will  make  it  so 
strong  that  everything  shall  tremble  before  its  thunder. 

But  I  wish  to  analyze  these  charter  contracUj  and  shotfz  that  thej  do 
not  create  the  vested  rights  claimed  for  them.  In  the  first  place^  tte 
Legislature  cannot  make  these  contracts  binding,  because  that  wodd 
be  contracting  away  certain  elements  and  attributes  of  sovere^tr, 
such  as  eminent  domain,  police  regulations  of  the  State,  etc.  No  Legis- 
lature can  do  this.  A  Legislature  can  contract  with  respect  to  the  or- 
dinary subjects  of  contract,  and  vested  rights  may  flow  out  of  such  con- 
tracts ;  but  no  Legislature  can  contract  as  to  the  inherent  attributes  tf 
sovereignty.  If  such  contracts  are  made,  they  do  not  bind  subsequent 
Legislatures.  These  elements  and  attributes  of  sovereignty — sudi  ai 
eminent  domain,  the  taxing  power,  the  jwlice  power,  the  power  to  sup- 
press insurrection  and  repel  invasion,  the  power  to  provide  suitebte 
highways,  etc., — are  essential  to  the  existence  of  government.  Society 
and  the  body  politic  could  not  exist  without  them.  They  inhere  in  the 
people.  They  are  older  than  governments,  constitutions,  and  legisla- 
tures. No  Legislature  can  impair  them  by  grant,  charter,  or  contract 
1^0  vested  rights  can  attach  to  or  grow  out  of  them.  Every  Legislature 
must  assemble  with  the  same  power  exercised  by  its  predecessors,  and 
which  must  be  exercised  by  its  successors.  If  one  Legislature  cooU 
grant  away  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  another  might  grant  away  dw 
taxing  power,  and  in  process  of  time  a  corporation  might  rise  in  tlie 
State  more  powerful  than  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  or  the  L^i;isla- 
ture,  which  simply  represents  that  sovereignty.  This  would  break  ap 
the  foundations  of  society,  destroy  civil  polity,  and  government  and 
sovereignty  would  cease  to  exist.  Corporations  would  become  the  v^ 
preme  power.  The  creature  would  become  stronger  than  the  creator. 
A  power  within  a  power  would  be  created,  and  the  inner  power  woaU 
be  •"  the  power  behind  the  throne."  A  wheel  within  a  wheel  would  be 
called  into  being  in  the  State  government,  and  the  inner  wheel  would 
soon  become  the  bull  wheel  of  the  whole  concern. 

Upon  this  point  I  desire  to  read  briefly  from  a  few  acyudicated  casoB 
and  legal  authorities.  In  8fA  Waliaee  If,  8.  Reports^  at  page  441,  Jus- 
tice Miller  holds  the  following  language : 

"  We  do  not  believe  that  any  legislative  body,  sitting  under  a  ooasti- 
tution  of  the  usual  character,  has  a  right  to  sell,  to  give,  or  barter  awaj 
the  taxing  power  of  the  State.  This  is  a  power  which,  in  modem  po^ 
litical  society,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  continued  existence  of  the 
State." 


To  hold  otnerwise,  the  Court  argaes,  would  destroy  the  government 
which  the  Legislatures  are  appointed  to  serve.  In  Oreenleaps  Cruiser 
Digestj  vol.  2,  pages  67  and  68,  in  a  learned  note,  the  doctrme  is  stated 
thus: 

'  "  Powers  of  the  former  class  (speaking  of  the  attributes  of  sover- 
eignty) are  essential  to  the  constitution  of  society,  as  without  them  no 
political  community  can  well  exist,  and  necessity  requires  that  they 
shall  continue  unimpaired.  They  are  intrusted  to  the  Legislature  to  be 
exercised,  not  to  be  bartered  away ;  and  it  is  indispensable  that  each 
Legislature  should  assemble  with  the  same  measure  of  sovereign  power 
which  was  held  by  its  predecessor.  Any  act  of  the  Legislature  disa 
bhng  itself  from  the  future  exercise  of  powers  intrusted  to  it  for  the 
public  good  must  be  void,  being  in  effect  a  covenant  to  desert  its  para- 
mount duty  to  the  whole  people.'' 

Again,  to  show  further  that  these  alienations  of  sovereign  power  are 
violations  of  public  duty,  I  read  from  Eedfield  on  Railways^  at  page  135, 
note  15 :  ^^ln  regard  to  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  it  seems  now  to 
be  conceded  that  no  Legislature,  upon  any  consideration  or  pretense, 
ean  deprive  a  future  Legislature  from  its  exercise,  in  the  absolute  anni- 
bilation  of  corporate  franchises,  upon  just  compensation.'' 

Cooley  on  Constitutional  Limitations^  page  283,  uses  the  following 
strong  language,  and  he  is  one  of  the  very  best  authorities  upon  this 
question : 

**  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion,  and  based 
apon  soimd  reason,  that  the  State  could  not  barter  away,  or  in  any 
manner  abridge  or  weaken  any  of  those  essential  powers,  which  are  in- 
herent in  all  governments,  and  the  existence  of  which  in  ftdl  vigor  is 
important  to  the  well-being  of  organized  society,  and  that  any  contracts 
bo  that  end  cannot  be  enforced  under  the  provisions  of  the  national 
constitution  now  under  consideration." 

Jameson^  in  his  treatise  on  Constitutional  Conventions^  at  page  20, 
jays :  "  Sovereignty  is  inalienable — that  is,  society  can  never  delegate 
)r  pledge  away  sovereignty.  Being  inherent  naturally  and  necessarily 
n  the  State,  it  cannot  pass  from  it  so  long  as  the  latter  exists." 

Lieber^s  Political  Uthics  lays  down  the  same  as  an  axiom  of  govern- 
nent;  and  Parsons  on  Contracts  argues  '^  that  the  exercise  of  the  ordi- 
lary  powers  of  government  cannot  be  granted  away." 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  Legislature  cannot,  by  these  charter  con 
aracts,  create  the  vested  rights  claimed  by  the  railroad  companies. 
3very  Legislature  can  deal  with  these  charters  precisely  as  if  they 
rere  granted  them  in  the  first  instance,  or  as  if  they  did  not  exist. 
Fbey  can  limit  them  to  the  reasonable  rates  implied  in  the  original 
(rant,  or  destroy  them  altogether  by  making  compensation,  if  the  pub- 
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lie  good  requires  it.'  "No  private  considerations  ooold  aathori^e  a  nO- 
road  company  to  take  your  property  and  mine.  It  is  clothed  with  tiiis 
power  of  eminent  domain,  because  it  is  supposed  the  public  good  wiB 
be  subserved  by  its  exercise.  So  much  is  this  so,  that  in  law  railroad 
corporations  are  simply  considered  as  trustees,  and  the  trust  is  the  pub- 
lic good ;  as  servants  and  agents  of  the  public,  whose  work  is  to  labor 
for  the  public  necessity.  On  this  point  I  wish  to  read  again  from  Ceol^ 
on  LimitatianSy  page  530 :  '^  It  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  the  pur- 
pose for  which  this  right  may  be  exercised  must  be  a  public  use,  (speak- 
ing of  eminent  domain.)  The  pitblic  tise  implies  a  possession,  occupa- 
tion, and  enjoyment  of  the  land  by  the  public  or  puhlie  itgendet ;  and 
there  could  be  no  protection  whatever  to  private  proi^erty  if  the  liglit 
of  the  government  to  seize  and  appropriate  it  could  exist  for  any  othst 
jise." 

There  are  many  other  authorities  to  the  same  point-  Bailroads  are 
not  the  private  corporation  they  claim  to  be;  but  this  element  of  publb 
use,  which  enters  into  these  contracts,  entirely  changes  their  chanieter. 
It  is  this  pubUc  use  and  public  good  which  forms  their  considenmoiL 
They  are  not  executed  contracts ;  they  are  not  executory  contracts ;  but 
they  are  perpetually  executing  contracts,  and  the  considerati<m  is  an 
ever  flowing  consideration.  Every  time  the  railroad  does  an  act^  if  the 
public  good  is  subserved,  the  consideration  flows;  but  every  time  th^ 
do  an  act  of  a  purely  private  nature,  the  consideration  fails,  and  tbe 
contract  is  thus  void. 

I  read  again  from  thedecision  of  Chief  Justice  Lawrence,  in  the  Chi- 
cago warehouse  cases : 

<^  But  railroad  companies  may  well  be  regarded  as  under  a  higher 
obligation,  if  that  were  possible,  than  that  imposed  by  the  eommon 
law,  to  discharge  their  duties  to  the  public  as  common  carriers  £uily 
and  impartially.  As  has  been  said  by  other  courts,  this  State  has  en- 
dowed them  with  something  of  its  own  sovereignty  in  giving  them  tbe 
right  of  eminent  domain.  By  virtue  of  this  power  they  take  the  land 
of  the  citizen  against  his  will,  and  can,  if  need  be,  demolish  his  house. 
Is  it  supposed  these  great  powers  were  donated  merely  for  the  private 
gain  of  the  corporators  f  On  the  contrary,  we  all  know  the  companies 
were  created  for  the  public  good.  The  object  of  the  Legislature  was  to 
add  to  the  means  of  travel  and  commerce.'^ 

I  might  read  much  more  from  this  decision  to  the  same  effect,  did 
time  permit.  It  would  only  show  that  our  Supreme  Court  has  taken  a 
long  step  in  the  right  direction. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  I  think,  that  a  ^.barter  contract  is  different  tnm 
a  common  contract,  having  a  new  element  in  it.  Whether  we  reguA 
its  consideration  or  its  subject  matter,  I  think  there  is  nothing  ia  it 
binding  upon  the  Legislature,  but  that  each  Legislature  is  left  to  deal 


oonstitutioii  does  not  make  the  law  in  these  cases.  The  principles  I 
have  here  argaed  for  lay  behind  and  below  the  constitution  as  fonda- 
mental  principles.  That  instrument  simply  declares  what  the  law  al- 
ways was,  and  requires  the  Legislature  to  enforce  and  carry  it  out  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people.  We  are  simply  called  upon  to  exercise  the 
reseryed  rights  of  government,  which  never  can  be  granted  away. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  I  think,  that  the  law  can  provide  remedies  for 
existmg  evils.    That  being  the  case,  relief  cannot  be  far  distant. 

These  Conventions  will  become  educators  of  the  public  mi^d,  and 
will  turn  it  in  the  right  direction.  Enlightened  public  sentiment  must 
be  manufactured  and  turned  in  the  right  direction.  They  used  to 
say,  "  Voxpapulij  vox  Dei,^  and  in  this  instance  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  must  assert  itself  for  the  protection  of  the  citizens.  The  i)eople 
are  not  hostile  to  the  railroads.  All  they  ask  is,  that  there  may  be  a 
fair  and  equitable  division  of  the  profits  of  production,  between  the 
producers  and  the  middle-men.  Kow,  the  latter  get  it  aU.  It  is  a  fact, 
of  terrible  significance,  that  com  is  high  in  the  Eastern  markets,  but 
must  be  burned  as  fuel  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois  and  Iowa — a  fact  that 
need  not  exist,  if  the  producer  and  carrier  were  equal  in  sharing  the 
produce  of  the  soiL 

STATE  OBGANIZATION. 

The  Committee  on  State  Organization  then  presented  its  report  by 
the  Secretary,  S.  T.  K.  Prime. 

Article  1.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  Illinois  State 
Farmers'  Association. 

Art.  2.  Its  object  shall  be  the  promotion  of  the  moral,  intellectual, 
social,  and  pecuniary  welfare  of  the  farmers  of  Illinois. 

Art.  3.  Its  members  shall  consist  of  delegates  from  the  various 
Farmers'  Clubs,  Granges,  and  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies 
of  the  State,  each  of  which  shall  be  entitled  to  at  least  one  delegate, 
and  where  the  number  of  its  members  exceed  fifty,  to  one  delegate  for 
every  one  hundred  members,  or  fraction  exceeding  that  number.  The 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  be  ex-offlcio  member* 
of  this  Association,  and  from  counties  or  parts  of  counties  in  which 
clubs,  granges,  or  other  agricultural  or  horticultural  societies  are  not 
organized,  persons  not  delegates  may  be  admitted  by  vote  of  this  Asso- 
ciation.   All  members  shall  pay  an  annual  fee  of  $1. 

Art.  4.  Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  a  Yice  President 
Grom  each  Congressional  District  of  the  State,  to  be  nominated  by  the 
lelegates  therefrom,  of  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  these  officers 
shall  constitute  the  State  Central  Committee  of  this  organization,  with 
i;>ower  to  appoint  an  Executive  Committee  of  three  from  its  members ; 
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also  of  a  Cotmty  Committee  of  one  from  each  connty  in  the  State,  to 
be  nominated  by  the  dele^tes.  Said  officers  shall  be  elected  annvaDy, 
and  serve  for  one  year,  until  their  successors  are  elected.  This  organi- 
zation shall  meet  annually,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  AssociatSon, 
or,  in  case  of  its  failure  to  designate,  the  State  Central  Committee, 
may  determine.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Execalire 
Committee. 

BY-LAWS. 

I.  The  President  shall  perform  the  duties  of  presiding  officer,  and 
have  power  to  call  meetings  of  the  State  Central  or  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

II.  The  senior  Vice-President  shall,  in  the  absence  or  disabib'ty  of 
the  President,  perform  the  duties  of  that  office.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
each  Vice-President  to  secure  the  organization,  in  each  county  of  his 
district,  of  a  County  Farmers'  Association,  to  be  composed  of  delegates 
fron^  the  various  farmers'  clubs  and  granges  in  the  county,  and  of  such 
other  persons  as  the  County  Association  may  determine  to  admits 

III.  The  Secretary  shall,  undei  the  direction  of  the  Association  and 
Committees,  open  and  maintain  an  active  correspondence  with  the  Vice- 
Presidents  and  County  Committees,  furnishing  them  with  forms  and 
constitutions  and  other  documents  and  information  to  aid  them  in  organ- 
ization, and  performing  such  other  duties  of  correspondence  as  may  he 
assigned  him.  He  shall  also  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Association,  and  of  its  Central  and  Executive  Committees,  and  may  be 
paid  such  compensation  for  his  services  as  is  found  expedient  and  prac- 
ticable. 

IV.  The  Treasurer  shall  hold  the  moneys  of  the  Association,  and 
disburse  them  upon  the  written  order  of  the  President  and  Secretary. 
He  shall  give  such  bond  as  the  State  Central  Committee  may  require. 

V.  The  State  Central  Committee  shaU  have  the  general  management 
of  the  affairs  and  interests  of  the  Association.  It  shall  be  their  duty 
to  promote  and  effect  the  thorough  organization  of  the  farmers  of  the 
State ;  to  aid  by  their  advice  and  instruction  in  the  organization  in  all 
parts  of  the  State ;  to  ask  and  secure  necessary  legislation,  State  and 
[National,  upon  matters  affecting  the  farmers'  interests ;  and,  in  general, 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Association. 

VT.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  it  by  the  State  Central  Committee,  and  may  call  special  meet- 
ings. 

VII.  The  State  Central  Committee  shaU  be  empowered  to  appoint 
a  State  purchasing  agent  whenever  the  wants  af  the  Association  re- 


qnire  it ;  and  it  is  provided  that  this  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
power  of  local  or  connty  associations  in  appointing  their  own  purcha- 
sing agent. 

YIII.  These  by-laws  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meeting  by  a 
m^ority  vote. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  to  this  Convention  by  your 

Committee. 

M.  M.  HOOTON, 

J.  H.  BRYANT, 

SAM.  T.  K.  PRIME, 

A.  WOODFORD, 

A.  P.  COFFIN, 

S.  M.  SMITH, 

W.  C.  FLAGG. 

On  motion,  the  report,  as  a  whole,  was  adopted,  including  the  consti- 
tution, as  reported  to  the  forenoon  session. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  report  permanent 
officers  of  the  Association. 

M.  L.  Dunlap  moved : 

'*  Whbbkab,  It  ifl  of  great  importance  to  the  people  of  the  State  that  the  laws  of  1871,  in  regard  to 
the  duties  of  Bailway  and  Warehouse  Commissions,  and  snoh  amendments  as  experience  has  shown 
essential  to  its  more  thorough  enforcement,  should  be  prosecuted  with  seal  and  without  delay ;  there* 
fi>re, 

Meaohedf  That  the  energy,  integrity,  and  fidelity  of  CoL  Biehard  P.  Morgan,  as  one  of  the  said  Kail* 
-way  aDd  Warehouse  Commission,  has  been  such  as  to  commend  him  to  the  highest  approbation  of  the 
people,  and  that  we  most  earnestly  recommend  his  re-appointment  as  a  member  of  that  Commission, 
believing  it  to  be  required  for  the  protection  of  the  public  interest,  and  a  just  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices in  that  office." 

The  resolution  was  adopted* 

The  following  dispatch  from  Hon.  John  Cassedy  was  read : 

Speingfield,  III.,  1.20  o'clock  P.  M.,  Jan.  16. 
To  the  Farmers^  Convention^  at  Durley^s  Hall^  Bloomington : 
The  House  of  Eepresentatives  has  passed  my  resolution,  as  follows : 

**SMohed,  That  our  Congressmen  be  requested,  and  our  Senators  be  instructed,  to  use  all  lawful 
means  to  procure  a  law  of  Congress  proTenting  ndlroad  and  teansportation  companies  doing  businesa 
through  or  between  the  States,  from  making  ui^Just  charges  or  discrimination  for  such  service." 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  transaction  of  miscel- 
laneous business. 

Dr.  Hooton,  of  Centralia,  spoke  xijyoiL  the  abuses  of  the  railroad*  sys- 
tem, and  the  evils  which  had  grown  up,  and  which  weighed  specially 
on  farmers.  They  had  violated  the  promises  which  they  made  before 
building  the  roads.  They  stole  municipal  subscriptions  —  they  estab- 
lished extortionate  and  unequal  prices,  discriminating  against  certain 
localities.     They  had  bought  up  legislatures  and  courts  so  that  farmers 
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had  no  chance  in  them,  and  no  chance  with  the  lawyers.  These  mon- 
eyed monopolists  had  so  fossilized  the  legal  mind  that  prompt  legal  re^ 
dress  could  not  be  had.  If  the  coorts  could  not  Rive  relief  in  less  than 
two  years,  he  wanted  a  revolution  to  clear  out  the  Supreme  Court-  They 
would  undo  the  old  court  and  make  a  quicker  one.  Many  public  men 
had  pockets  full  of  railroad  passes,  which  was  a  sort  of  bribery.  Xo 
man  was  free  who  had  one.  That  was  one  of  the  means  used  to  corrupt 
courts  and  legislatures. ,  Something  must  be  done  for  the  farmers,  for 
the  prices  of  all  they  sold  went  down,  and  all  they  bought  had  gone  up. 

EYE^Na  SESSION. 

The  Association  met  at  7.30,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
Stephen  Moore,  of  Kankakee,  addressed  the  meeting  on  Kailroad 
Beform,  and  moved  a  resolution  recommending  the  construction  by  the 
United  States  Grovemment  of  a  great  central  railroad  from,  say  Lincoln, 
l^eb.,  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  to  be  used  only  for 
freight  purposes. 
He  then  presented  the  following  resolutions : 

Eeiolvedj  That  all  tranaportation  oompaniM,  lines  and  penonc  ahall  have  the  right  to  mn  £h«ar  em 
on  uid  roads,  paying  as  toll  therefor  snch  compensation  as  the  Board  of  Directors  ahaU  detaraine 
upon. 

Setolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directora  for  the  management  of  aaid  road,  shall  he  eleeted  by  ihm  Ivwir 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  States  named  as  corporators. 

Setolved,  That  one  Senator  and  RepresentatiTe  he  requested  to  appoint  three  pexaoaia,  wlw  shall  be 
empowered  to  proceed  to  the  Legislature  of  the  Statea  through  which  the  road  will  paaa,  and  ask  so- 
operation  by  the  State,  and  requeat  that  each  State  will  appoint  three  persona,  who  shall  etmaAtaU  a 
Joint  Committee. 

Be9oleed,  That  the  charter  for  the  <kmatniction  of  auoh  National  Railway  ahould  bo  granted  by  tha 
National  GoTemment,  and  said  railway  shall  forever  remain  a  public  highway. 

Besolved,  That  the  States  through  which  this  National  Freight  Road  shall  be  built  shaD  booomo  esr- 
/^rators,  under  said  charter. 

Be9olv6d,  That  in  the  States  through  which  and  along  which  the  road  is  to  be  built,  the  people  thate- 
of  shall  conatruot  the  aame  through  the  territory  of  aald  States  respectively. 

Reiolved,  That  said  railway  shall  ever  remain  under  the  control  of  ssld  States,  which  States  shafl 
exercise  the  power  of  regulating  tariff  rates. 

Betohed,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that  a  double-track,  steel-rail  freight  nflway  shoaU 
be  built  from  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  west,  crossing  the  States  of  Iowa  and  Missouri  as  near  apoo  a  lino 
as  may  be,  running  thence  east.on  an  air-line  to  Youngatown,  near  the  eastern  boundary  of  Ohio;  theBoa 
following  the  Gardner  survey  to  some  p(dnt  in  Pennsylvania,  to  be  determined  upon  hereaftar ;  frost 
thence  with  three  diverging  lines  running  to  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore ;  that  aaSd  !■&> 
way  ahall  be  uaed  excluaively  for  a  freight  line.  The  Committee  to  prepare  a  eharter  for  the  ouuaUae- 
tion  of  the  road  ahould  submit  it  to  the  respective  State  Legislatures  for  approval,  and  when  apyiovai, 
to  preaent  the  same  to  Congress,  and  ask  for  its  passage. 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  appoint  a  Committee  of  five  to  present  these  resolntiona  to  the  Lm^ 
lature,  and  aak  that  body  to  carry  out  their  apirit. 

Water  transportation  did  not  give  relief  to  all  that  came,  only  from 
a  cheep  freight  line.  In  Indiana  the  Inovement  would  receive  enoour- 
agement. 

Mr.  Patterson  said  the  farmers  had  seen  those  sugar-coated  pills,  and 
they  griped  awfully.  Where  was  this  road  to  be  located  !  Where  was 
the  money  to  come  fromf  This  was  just  the  way  dust  waa  thrown  iA 
the  fiaxmers'  eyes. 


icesomtions.  li  tney  were  passea  it  woma  seem  mat  tney  aia  not  need 
relief,  and  were  ready  to  shell  out  for  more  roads. 

Mr.  Carter,  of  McLean,  said  it  was  too  large  a  job  for  him  to  even 
passively  indorse  it.  A  long  debate  followed  as  to  whether  the  resolu- 
tions should  be  referred  or  tabled,  most  persons  thinking  it  unwise  to 
take  any  action  favoring  the  plan.    The  motion  to  refer  was  agreed  to. 

The  Committee  on  Permanent  Officers  of  the  Association  reported  as 
follows : 

OFFICnSBS  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  STATE  FARMERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

President — ^W.  C.  Flagg,  Moro,  Madison  County. 

Vice  Pres't,  Ist  Dist. — ^A.  H.  Dolton,  Dolton,  Cook  County. 

"  2d      "       L.  Worthington,  Chicago,  Cook. 

"  3d      "       N.  S.  Church,  Barrington,  Cook. 

"  4th     "       M.  D.  Bichards,  Woodstock,  McHenry. 

"  5th    "       D.  W.  Dame,  Lanark,  Carroll. . 

"  '  6th    "       Bufus  Ford,  Buda,  Bureau. 

"  7th    "       B*  W.  Conklin,  Morris,  Grundy. 

"  8th    "       W.  Calan,  Pontiac,  Livingston.  * 

"  9th    «       L.  F.  Boss,  Avon,  Fulton. 

"  10th    "       H.  C.  Lawrence,  Prairie  City,  McDonough. 

"  11th    "       T.  Butterworth,  Quincy,  Adams. 

<<  12th    ^^      Benjamin  Domblazer,  Assumption,  Christian. 

"  13th    "       John  Brown,  JN^ormal,  McLean. 

«  14th    "      J.  P.  Potterfleld,  Sidney,  Champaign. 

"  15th    "       James  Wright, ,  Shelby. 

«  16th    "      M.  M.  Hooton,  Centralia. 

'<  17th    "      James  Smith,  jr.,  Moro,  Madison. 

"  18th    **      John  M.  Ferris,  Anna,  Union. 

"  19th    "       Bichard  Bichardson,  Bwing,  Franklin. 

Secretary — S.  M.  Smith,  Kewanee,  Henry. 
Treasurer — Duncan  McKay,  Mt.  CarroU,  CarrolL 

COUNTY  EXECTJTIVE  COMMITTEES. 

Bureau — O.  W.  Stone,  Princeton.  Christian — ^P.  L.  Myers,  Assump- 
tion. Carroll — ^W.  Belding,  Tamarac.  Coles — Harmon  Gregg,  Charles- 
ton. Champaign — G.  W.  McElroy,  Thomasboro.  DeEalb — ^E.  Noble, 
I>eKalb.  De  Witt— S.  M.  Thorpe,  Wapello.  Effingham— W.  S.  Thomp- 
son, Effingham.  Fulton — ^W.  T.  Fennessy,  Avon.  Ford-^ames  D. 
Kilgore,  Paxton.  Grundy — ^Otis  Baker,  Morris.  Henry — John  N.  Mor- 
gan, Galva.  Hancock — John  S.  Johnson,  Elvaston.  Iroquois — W, 
'El.  Mann,   Gilman.    JoDaviess — ^Richard  Barrett,  Gfilena.    Jefferson 
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— ^W.  A.  Boggs,  Mt  Vermon.  Knox — Cfaaxles  Hinchley,  Galesbnrg. 
E!ane — Thomas  Judd,  Sugar  Grove.  Kendall — 0. 0.  Johnson,  KendalL 
Livingston — W.  B.  Fyfe,  Pontiac.  La  SaJle — ^W.  H.  Haldleigh,  Tonica. 
McHenry — Amos  Henderson,  Woodstock.  McLean — W.  K.  Dnncan, 
Towanda.  Marion — James  Creed,  Walnut  Hill.  Macoupin — ^David 
Gk)re,  Carlinville.  Mercer — L.  D.  Willard,  Preemption.  Macon — 
Joshua  Green,  Decatur.  Madison — H.  Burroughs,  Edwardsville.  Mar- 
shall— J.  M.  W.  Moore,  Wenona.    Putnam — John   Sherring, ^. 

Peoria — ^W.  T.  Merritt,  Princeville.  Piatt — ^W.  S.  Lindsay,  Mansfield. 
Eock  Island — J.  P.  Day,  Port  Byron.  Stark — A.  H.  Harris,  Lafayette. 
Stephenson — Levi  Hersler,  Book  Grove-  Scott — ^W.  B.  Moore,  Naples. 
Union — H.  F.  Eastman,  Anna.  Vermilion — G.  Wolf,  Catlin.  Wood- 
fqrd — James  Harper,  El  Paso.  Will — J.  L.  Owen,  Mokena.  White- 
side— J.  A.  Patterson,  Rock  Falls. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  a  series  of  resolutions  whick 
were  unanimously  and  enthusiastically  adopted,  as  follows : 


Whkrbab,  the  constitation  of  Ulinois  requires  the  LegisUtore  to  pass  laws  to  ooR«ct 
prevent  adjust  dUcrimination  and  extortion  by  railroads ;  and  whereas,  the  Legislators  has  oomplisd 
with  this  provision  of  the  constitution ;  sad  whereas,  the  railroads  of  niinois  ntand  in  open  deflaces 
of  the  laws  by  charging  rates  greatly  in  excess  of  what  the  laws  allow,  and  by  unjust  diaorimiiiatioas 
and  extortions ;  and  whereas,  these  exactions  and  extortions  bear  most  heavily  upon  the  prsdaciaf 
classed^  therefore  be  it 

Besolwd,  1.  That  this  Convention  of  farmers  and  produoars  insist  upon  the  enforcement  and  obstr 
vance  of  these  laws. 

2.  That  in  obedience  to  the  universal  law,  that  the  creature  is  not  above  the  creator,  we  detlsrs 
our  unalterable  conviction  that  all  corporations  are  subject  to  regulation  by  law,  and  that  we  wiD  tul* 
erat«  no  divided  sovereignty  with  corporations  of  our  own  creation. 

3.  That  we  call  upon  every  department  of  the  State  government,  the  executive,  legislative,  and  j«> 
dicial,  in  their  Joint  and  several  capacities,  to  execute  the  constitution  and  laws  now  in  force«  aad  if 
amendments  or  new  laws  are  needed  to  enforce  obedience,  we  call  for  their  speedy  enactment. 

4.  That  in  the  efforts  of  our  officers  to  execute  the  laws  in  question,  no  narrow  p<rficy  abonld  be 
pursued  by  the  Legislature,  but  that  the  magnitude  of  the  matter  at  stake  demands  that  ample  apprs- 
priations  be  made  to  enable  those  in  charge  of  the  subject  to  act  with  vigor  and  effect. 

5.  That  cheap  transportation  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  West,  and  that  every  oombinaUon  to  increaas 
the  price  above  what  is  Just  and  legitimate  is  conspiracy  against  the  rights  of  the  people  and  a  robbery 
which  we  loudly  protest  agaioiA 

6.  That  persons  traveling  on  the  railroads  of  nUnois  having  tendered  to  the  proper  officers  iMe  lepl 
fare,  are  in  the  line  of  their  duty,  and  having  complied  with  the  law  so  far  as  the  cironmatancea  wrald 
permit^  are  entitled  to  and  should  receive  the  protection  of  the  civil  power  of  the  State ;  and  aay  in- 
terference with  sucb  persons  by  attempts  on  the  part  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  railroad  fee  ^jfrt 
them  from  the  cars,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  not  paid  the  illegal  fare  demanded,  is  a  crime 
the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  State,  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  and  shoold  be  si 
punished  by  exemplary  fines  and  penalties. 

7.  That  the  power  of  this  and  all  local  organizations  should  be  wielded  at  the  ballot  box.  by  tbs 
election  (to  all  offices,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  legislative,  executive  and  Judicial)  of  mmeh  aad 
only  such  persons  as  sympathize  with  us  in  this  movement,  and  believe,  as  we  do.  that  thore  is  a 
rightful  remedy  for  this  wrong,  and  that  it  can  and  must  be  enforced.  And  to  this  end  wt  pledge  oar 
votes  at  all  elections  where  they  will  have  a  bearing  against  the  wrong  in  question. 

6.  That  the  lat«  decision  in  the  McLean  County  Circuit  Court,  sustaining  the  constitntioBaBty  of 
oar  nulroad  laws,  is  sound,  and  we  hail  it  with  satisfaction. 

9.  That  we  recommend  to  our  legislators  the  enactment  of  a  law  making  it  a  miadi 
county  or  State  officer  to  accept  a  free  pass  ttom  any  railroad  while  holding  offioe. 

10.  That  we  view  with  favor  the  opening  of  feasible  water  oommnnlcationa,  and  that'tba 
tion  to  so  improve  and  enlarge  the  great  water  line  of  the  lakes  and  Uie  St.  Lawrence,  ao  aa 
to  bring  tidewater  to  Chicago,  and  the  further  purpose  to  oomifAete  the  niinoia  Birer '. 
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And  the  ertenoloii  of  the  canal  to  Kock  Island,  bo  an  to  connect  the  raet  interior  river  system  ifrith  the 
ocean  commerce  at  onr  great  commercial  city,  meets  onr  approbation. 

11.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Conyention,  that  in  the  appointment  of  the  lUilroad  ai^d  Warehouse 
Commission  at  least  one  of  the  members  of  that  commission  should  be  a  man  whose  business  interests, 
sympathies  and  knowledge  of  the  experience  and  wants  of  the  fanner  class  should  fcdrly  constitute 
him  a  representative  man  of  that  class,  and  who  shall  be  so  recommended  by  them. 

ISL  That  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Bloomington  Board  of  Trade  for  their  kindness  and  court- 
esy in  extending  gratuitously  to  us  their  beautiful  ball. 

13.  That  our  thanks  are  cordiallj'  extended  to  the  people  and  hotels  of  Bloomington,  for  the  hospit' 
able  treatment  we  have  enjo^'ed  at  their  hands. 

14.  That  in  order  to  accomplish  the  ends  aimed  at  by  this  Convention,  we  earnestly  recommend  the 
organization  of  the  farmers  throughout  the  State  into  clubs,  granges,  and  patrons  of  husbandry. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Dillon,  of  McLean,  offered  the  following : 

Betolved,  That  this  Conventiou  hail  with  Joy  and  pleasure  the  action  regarding  railroad  ft-eighto 
taken  by  the  representatives  in  Congress  (Shellabu-ger,  of  Ohio,  and  Hawley,  of  Illinois),  as  the  har- 
binger of  better  things  to  come. 

Setolc^  That  this  Convention  appoint  Captain  J.  H.  Kowell  and  B.  K.  Beiyunin  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  onr  Lejrislature,  to  procure  an  act  condemning  all  railroads  that  are  running  in  violation  of 
law ;  and  we  fnrther  recommend  that  a  commission  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  said  road  or  rosda, 
asd  mn  them  in  compliance  with  law,  until  we  have  the  decision  of  the  oouxts. 

The  first  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Dillon  was  then,  on  motion,  unani- 
mously carried,  and  the  second  referred  to  the  committee  on  resolutions. 
A  number  of  resolutions  were  also  referred  to  the  same  committee,  with- 
out being  read  to  the  meeting. 

A  discussion  sprang  up  as  to  the  policy  of  at  once  acting  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  riding  ^'according  to  law,"  sevei-al  delegates  declaring  their 
readiness  to  assert  their  rights,  provided  there  was  a  general  9»greement 
on  tiie  part  of  members  present  to  do  so.  It  was  argued  that  after  two 
or  three  forcible  ejectments  from  the  cars,  followed  by  a  visitation  of 
fine  and  penalty  on  offending  conductors,  the  thing  would  be  conceded, 
and  fares  reduced  to  three  cents  a  mile.  There  was  ipom  to  doubt  if 
ejectment  would  be  attempted,  as  the  passengers  generally  would  be  in 
sympathy  with  such  as  stood  on  their  rights,  and  would  demand  that 
they  be  permitted  to  ride.  No  action  was  taken  in  the  direction  of  these 
suggestions. 

W.  E.  Duncan,  of  McLean,  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
inethofts  of  relief  proposed  in  the  speeches  and  resolutions.  They  in- 
volved delay,  and  the  farmers  of  Illinois  could  not  wait.  They  must 
have  relief  soon,  or  bankruptcy  would  come.  He  would  propose  a  re- 
spectful and  earnest  address  to  the  railroad  corporations,  aiipealiug  to 
them,  as  intelligent  and  honest  hien,  to  do  what  was  just  and  fair  by 
the  farmers  of  the  country.  If  they  responded,  there  would  be  immedi- 
ate relief. 

The  Committee  on  Eesolutions  presented  a  supplementary  report,  em- 
bodying several  resolutions,  as  follows : 

Betdved,  That  farmers  buy  no  implements  of  those  manufacturing  companies,  or  their  agents,  which 
have  entered  into  any  conspiracy  agreeing  not  to  sell  their  implements  to  the  farmers'  associations. 

Betolved,  That  this  Convention  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Vanghan,  of  Knox.  In  18tl,  fixing  reasonable  maximum  rates  of  freights  on  rail- 
ways, and  that  we  urge  the  immediate  passage  of  that  or  a  similar  bilL 
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Setolved,  Thftt  the  Seoretaxy  of  this  CoiiTention  be  Instracted  to  forwnd  to  Hon.  Mc 
ger,  of  Ohio,  and  Hawley,  of  minois,  and  aUo  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  Hoqm 
of  BepresentaUveB,  copies  of  the  reeolatlons  of  this  Convention,  with  the  reqaeet  that  they  be  laid  be- 
fore their  respective  honses. 

JBetoloed^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  dne,  and  are  hereby  tendered,  to  ihoee  jbomais  ia 
our  State  which  have  shown  their  sympathy  with  this  movement,  and  lent  it  their  able  mdvocaey. 

Jtetolved,  That  this  Convention,  and  those  whom  it  represents,  desire  to  be  kept  folly  infonnad  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Legislatare,  by  which  our  interests  are  largely  affected,  and  an  opportanfty  to 
know  the  precise  action  of  onr  immediate  representatives  on  the  important  snl^ects  on  which  legUar 
tion  is  to  be  had,  and  therefore  respectfully  request  that  the  Legislature  will  cause  full  reports  of  their 
proceedings  to  be  published. 

All  of  which  were  adopted. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Besolntions  presented  the  foDoving 
(out  of  respect  to  a  member  of  the  committee,  though  he  had  not  beeo 
able  to  submit  it  to  the  members  generally),  which  was  carried : 

BesdvBd,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  removing  the  duty  on  iron,  lumber  and  salt. 

Besolutions  of  thanks  were  then  passed  to  the  temporary  and  x>eniia- 
nent  chairmen ;  also  to  the  secretaries,  for  their  effici^it  discharge  ai 
duty.  The  President  then  expressed  his  pride  and  satisfaction  at  the 
attendance  and  proceedings  of  the  Convention.  He  felt  it  an  honor  to 
be  an  Illinois  farmer  in  view  of  what  had  been  done,  and  earnestly 
exhorted  all  to  labor  untiringly  in  the  cause  in  which  they  had  embarked. 
He  would  especially  urge  local  organizations  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
He  then  proposed  three  cheers  for  the  noble  men  who  had  initiated  this 
Convention  at  Kewanee,  in  October  last,  which  were  given  with  tre- 
mendous effect,  and  a  supplementary  tiger. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned. 


COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  BOARDS. 


Section  3  of  ''An  act  to  create  a  Department  of  Agricnltore  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,''  makes  it  the  duty  of  each  County  Agricultural  Board 
to  make  a  report  of  its  proceedings,  annually,  to  the  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  article  20  of  the  by-laws  of  the  State  Board  prescribes 
the  form  and  date  of  such  reports,  as  follows: 

so.  Each  County  Agricnltnral  Board  shall  report  annually,  through  its  Secretary,  and  shall  forwrd 
such  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  Ifovember. 
Such  report  should  embrace : 

1.  Names  and  post  office  address  of  its  President,  Secretary,  and  other  officers ;  the  number  of  its 
members,  and  the  number  of  volumes  in  its  library. 

8.  Such  statement  of  its  transactions  for  the  preceding  year  as  may  be  necessary  to  a  correct  appre- 
ciation of  the  means  employed  and  results  accomplished  by  such  Board  in  promoting  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  interests  of  the  region  covered  by  its  organization.  This  statement  to  indude  the 
amount  ofTered  as  premiums  at  the  last  exhibition ;  the  general  character  of  such  exhibltioD,  with,  ^he 
number  of  entries  in  each  department  thereof;  together  with  copies  of  such  essays,  statements  and 
statistics  collected,  as  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  publication  or  notice  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  When  two  or  more  organizations  are  represented  ih  a  County  Agricultu- 
ral Board,  then  the  report  of  such  Board  should  embrace  a  separate  report  from  each  organisation 
represented,  covering  the  points  heretofore  mentioned. 

3.  Suggestions  in  regard  to  any  sulject  it  may  be  thought  desirable  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  or,  through  said  Board,  to  the  people  of  the  State,  or  to  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  requirements,  reports  have  been  received 
from  some  two-thirds  of  the  county  organizations. 


BOONE  COUNTY. 

OFFICEBS. 

Fresident — John  J.  Poote,  Belvidere. 

Vice-President — ^Luke  Teeple,  Belvidere. 

Secretarf — ^Asher  E.  Jenner,  Belvidere. 

Treasurer — Chatles  B.  Loop,  Belvidere. 

Director S'^.Y.  Draper,  Amzi  Abbe,  Belvidere ;  Isaac  Sewell,  Galedo 

nia  Station ;   S.  A.  Ellsworth,  Hunter ;  James  Kelley,  D.  E.  Andrus, 

Belvidere :  Clark  Heath,  Silas  BeMann,  Capron. 
Vol.  n— 102 
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Vnmberof  members • — *• 

Time  of  holding  Fair  in  1878 September  34,  25,  86  md  87. 

Amount  paid  in  preminmB  in  1872 ^518  Si 

Knmber  of  entries  of  cattle - - 150 

horses IW 

sheep 5* 

hogs IW 

poultry 40 

machinery 108 

fium  prodaots,  froit,  flowers,  etc 300 

textile  fabrics 108 

fine  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc 185 

miscellaneoos  articles Ca 

mechanical U< 


1 1 


t  i 


1 1 


•  I 


Total  number  of  entries 1, 

A.  E.  JENI9E&, 

Starelarif  Boone  Oounty  AgriatUmr^ 


BUEEAU  COUNTY. 


OFFICBB& 

Presidmt^-G.  C.  Kellogg,  Princeton. 

Vice-Presidents — Simon  Elliott,  Princeton ;  John  V.  Cotterell, 
Bnfos  Ford,  Buda. 

Treasurer — James  L.  WoriMngton,  Princeton. 
Secretary — ^T.  J.  Cooper,  Princeton. 
Assistant  Secretary — ^L.  J.  Colton,  Princeton. 


Number  of  members 

Number  of  Tolomes  in  library 

Time  of  holding  Fair  in  1873 October  10, 11,  13  and 

Amount  paid  in  premiums  in  1672 

Number  of  entries  of  cattle 

'*  **  horses  

**  **  sheep 

••  **  hogs — 

*'  *'  poultry 

**  **  machinery 

"  **  fium  products,  fruit,  flowers,  etc 

*'  *'  textile  fftbrics 

*'  "  flne arts,  musieal  instruments, etc 

*'  "  miscellaneous  artidles 


13. 


fe»« 


155 


5< 
80 

no 


13 


Total  number  of  entries l,ll» 

T.  J.  C00P£B, 

BoertiairyBweauC}cvntyAgneuJlltMr^Bom4. 
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CAEBOLL  couiirrY. 


OTFICEBa 


President — ^E,  M.  McAflFee,  Mount  Carroll. 
Vioe-Prerident — ^E.  Beddill,  Lanark. 
Treasurer — ^P.  D.  Tracy,  Mount  Carroll. 
Secretary — ^C.  L.  Hostetter,  Mount  CarrolL 
JSxecutive  Committee — ^Thirteen  members. 

Nnznbor  of  members 475 

Time  of  holding  Fair  in  187S September  10  to  13. 

Amount  paid  in preminma  in  187S. 9l|0S8  50 

Number  of  entriee  of  cattle 45 

"  **  hones 117 

"  '*  sheep 4 

**  *;  hogs 88 

*•  *'  poultry 93 

*'  "  msKdiineiry 41 

*'  "  form  products,  froit,  flowers,  etc 130 

••  ••  teztile&brics 19 

*'  **  fine  arts,  muflioal  instmmaits,  etc 31 

"  "  miaoellaneons  articles,  197;  pantry  stores,  ISO;  total 347 

Total  number  of  entries 788 

We  have  one  of  the  best  counties  in  the  State  for  stock  breeding  and 
agricultural  purposes.  Our  farmers  are  learning  rapidly  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  thoroughbred  stock.  About  seven  years  ago  Dr.  A.  Hos- 
tetter brought  the  first  herd  of  Short- Horns  into  the  county.  The  peo- 
ple then  thought  pedigrees  were  a  humbug,  and  the  prices  at  which 
thoroughbred  stock  was  held  almost  an  attempt  to  swindle  the  commu- 
nity. Our  county  fair,  by  bringing  before  the  people  for  examination 
this  fine  stock,  has  done  much  to  remove  the  prejudice  which  at  first  dis- 
couraged the  attempts  of  breeders  to  improve  the  native  stock  by  intro- 
ducing thoroughbred  animals,  so  that  how  we  have  no  less  than  four 
different  breeds  of  Short-Horns  and  any  number  of  the  improved  breeds 
of  swine.  Also  one  of  the  largest  herds  of  pure  Jerseys  in  the  State. 
We  need  better  horses — ^here  is  an  opening  for  some  one  that  will  invest 
in  really  good  animals. 

We  have  no  manufactures  of  any  extent  in  our  county,  although  there 
is  everything  which  should  invite  them.  We  have  a  rolling  country  cov- 
ered with  groves  and  prairie,  and  traversed  by  winding  streams  of  pure 
water.  Farm  and  dairy  products  are  always  in  abundance,  so  that  the 
cost  of  living  for  the  mechanic  or  capitalist  may  be  said  to  be  at  a  mini- 
mum rate.  Our  farmers  are  intelligent  and  always  willing  and  able  to 
pay  for  the  best  machinery  which  can  be  procured.  I^o  better  location 
could  be  found  for  its  manufacture.  Our  county  is  traversed  by  the 
Western  Union  Bailroad,  which  makes  connections  with  all  the  great 
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eastern  and  western  routes.  The  surronnding  country  would  fanuah 
also  the  materials  either  for  woolen  or  paper  manufacturing.  We  in- 
vite the  inspection  of  capitalists,  and  believe  that  no  county  in  the  State 
o£Eers  better  inducements  for  investment. 

0.   L.  HOSTBTTEB, 
BMrttary.  CarroU  OovMty  Agrieuiiural  Board. 


OASS  OOUNTT. 

OFFICBBS. 

President— Isaac  M.  Stribling,  Virginia, 

Vioe-PreHdent — John  A.  Peteflsh,  Virginia. 

Tre€isurer — ^Ed.  T.  Oliver,  Virginia. 

Secretary^ — R.  W.  Baybourn,  Virginia. 

Director* — ^William  Stevenson,  Little  Indian ;  Bobert  Stevenson,  lit- 
tle Indian;  John  Prunty,  Ashland;  A.  G.  Angeir,  Virginia;  Bobert 
Hall,  Virginia. 

Kmnber  of  memben M 

Time  of  holding  Fair September  3.  4  and  5 

Amount  paid  in  pTemiamB |ii6i 

Number  of  entries  of  cattle. 71 

*•  *•  hones 170 

**  **  sheep 16 

*'  "  hogs m 

"  *'  maohinery S 

**  "  farm  products,  fimit,  flowbn,  etc 58 

**  *•  textile  fabrics 91 

"  *'  miscdlaneous  articles dS 

"  "  mules 30 


Total  number  of  entdeo. 


EUFUS  W.  Batboubn, 

8eeT§tary  Oatt  Oouni^  Agriomburai 


CHAMPAIGN  COUNTY. 


OFFICBBS. 


PreHdenU^omeB  B.  Scott,  Champaign. 

Secretary — G^rge  Scroggs,  Champaign. 

Treasurer — Henry  Trevett,  Champaign. 

Executive  Committee — James  B.  Scott,  Champaign;  D.  Chudner, 
Champaign;  S.  H.  Busey,  Urbana;  C.-B.  Carpenter,  Tolono;G.  W. 
Gere,  Champaign ;  D.  A.  Phillippi,  Champaign ;  Jesse  Burt,  TTrbana; 
Wiley  Davis,  Mahomet 
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NmnlMr  of  memben , S33 

Time  of  holding  Fair September  10  to  14 

Amotmt  paid  in  premimns f2,7S8  00 

2Kiimberof  entries  of  cattlow.... 75 

'*  boreofl. 300 

*'  flheep S5 

'*  bogB 107 

•*  poultry S4 

.  "  machinery '..  43 

"  fjEum  producta,  fruit,  flowers,  etc 368 

"  textile  fSsbrios,  fine  arts,  mosical  instruments,  etc 310 

'*  misoellaneous  artidles 83 

Total  number  of  enteies.. 1934 


Geobge  ScBoaas, 

iSsorstory  Ohcmpaign  Oounty  AgrieutturtU  Board, 


CLAY  COUNTY. 

OFFICEBS. 

President— M.  H.  Presley,  ¥Iotq^ 
Vice-President — Orawlbrd  Erwin,  Louisville. 
Secretary^ — H.  E.  Keff,  Louisville. 
Treasurer — James  Wilders,  Louisville. 

Directors — M.  H.  Pr^ley,  F.  M.  Critchlow,  Darling  Long,  W.  H. 
Hauna,  William  Foreman,  Louisville. 

Number  of  members 10 

Time  of  holding  Fair Sept.  10, 11, 13, 13 

Amount  paid  in  premiums 9516  37 

Number  of  entries  of  cattle 16 

'*  "  horses 33 

'•  **  sheep 6 

••  •'  hogs. 16 

**  '*  poultry 8     " 

*•  '*  machinery 1 

"  "  farm  products,  fruit,  flowers,  etc , 38 

•*  *•  textile  fabrics 47 

**  "  miscellaneous  articles 9 

Total  number  of  entries 178 

H.  E.  IfEFF, 
Secretary  Olay  (hwnty  Agric^Mwral  Board, 
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COLES  COUNTY. 

orncBBS. 
President — ^William  Millar,  Mattoon. 

Vice-President — ^M.  B.  Valodin,  Oakland ;  S.  D.  Doyle,  MattooiL. 
Secretary — ^D.  0.  M.  Evans,  Charleston. 
Treasurer — ^L.  R.  Hutchason,  Charleston. 

Directors — ^Biehard  Boberts,  Charles  Pinatel,  Thomas  O.  Chambers, 
Charleston ;  Ed.  B.  Connelly,  Westfield^  Isaac  N.  Gibbs,'  Mattoon. 
Superintendent  of  Ring — Sam  Yan  Meter,  Loxa. 

Number  of  members 91 

Time  of  holding  Fair Sept.  10, 11, 12, 13  and  14 

Amonnt  paid  in  premiums fSt, 

Number  of  entries  of  cattle VXt 

horses 90 

sh&efp SI 

hogs 

poultry 

machinery 

farm  products,  firult,  flowers,  etc 

textile  fabrics 191 

fine  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc 4S 

miscellaneous  articles SO 

Total  number  of  entries 1,108 


In  transmitting  oiir  annual  report,  a  few  remarks  may  not  be  oat  of 
place. 

The  items  herewith  will  give  you,  perhaps,  an  idea  of  the  sncoess 
of  our  Fair  better  than  a  lengthy  description ;  they  show  that  Coles 
County  Fair  now  ranks  among  the  leading  flairs  of  the  State. 

Our  success  is  gratilying,  and  perhaps  due,  in  a  great  measure,  in  elect- 
ing officers  who  are  live  nien,  and  have  been  successfid  in  their  own 
business,  and  are  willing  to  give  their  own  time  and  energies  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Society. 

We  have  not  aimed  to  build  up  any  one  department  to  the  neglect  of 
another,  but  have  tried  to  make  all  premiums  in  proportion  to  value  and 
benefit  they  bear  to  our  agricultural  interests.  In  examining  the  pre- 
mium lists  of  other  fairs  and  our  own,  we  found  there  was  in  nearly 
every  one  a  great  difference  made,  and  partiality  shown.  In  the  division 
of  premiums  offered,  two  prominent  departments  were  badly  neg- 
lected, viz:  the  Ladies'  Work  and  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Agricultural  Pro- 
ducts. 

In  1870  we  offered  liberal  premiums  in  these  two  departments,  and 
in  the  first  the  show  was  very  fine.  In  1871,  we  offered  a  still  more  hb- 
eral  list  and  well  extended,  and  in  proi)ortion  to  the  other  departmentBL 
We  bmlt  a  large  Fine  Art  Hall,  and  found  our  capacity  overflown.  Iliis 
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year  we  built  another  large  Floral  Hall  and  filled  np  both.  We  find  it 
pays  to  interest  the  ladies,  as  they  add  attraction. 

Oar  experience  shows  that  a  few  large  premiums  offered  on  cattle  and 
horses  wiU  not  make  the  interest  that  the  same  money  does  distributed 
in  different  prizes  where  more  persons  can  get  a  chance  to  compete. 
The  extra  large  premiums  have  a  tendency  to  discourage  the  very  per- 
sons we  wish  to  benefit.  They  conclude  it  is  useless  for  them  to  try,  as 
old  experienced  showmen  will  come  from  a  distance  and  carry  off  the 
money.  We  believe  in  hberal  premiums  and  many  of  them,  courteous 
treatment,  and  living  up  strictly  to  our  printed  rules.  To  this  we  owe 
much  of  our  success^ 

Our  grounds,  located  near  Charleston,  while  not  as  large,  are  perhaps 

as  well  arranged  and  beautiful  as  any  in  the  State.    During  the  past 

two  years  we  have  expended  over  $6000  for  substantial  improvem^ts. 

While  not  making  a  specialty  of  trial  of  speed,  or  in  other  words,  '^  the 

agricultural  hoss-trot,"  we  have  now  the  best  half-mile  track  in  the 

State. 

D.  0.  M.  Evans, 

8$9rttainf  (Met  Oounty  AgrieuUurtU  Booird 


DbKALB  CXJUNTT  TJliriOBr  ageioultueal  institutb.    • 

OFFICSSS. 

Ftesident — ^William  L.  F.  Jones,  Asbury,  LaSalle  county. 

Vice-President — ^David  E.  Harmon,  Sandwich,  DeKalb  county. 

l}reasurer — George  W.  Culver,  Sandwich,  DeKalb  county. 

Corresponding  a/nd  Recording  Secretary — IS.  E.  BaUou,  Sandwich,  De 
Kalb  county. 

Directors — ^A.  L.  Gage,  H.  F.  Winchester,  S.  D.  Coleman,  (Jeorge 
Bark,  DeKalb  county ;  H.  W.  Sweetland,  Northville,  LaSaUe  county. 

Number  of  member  0 ISO 

'STnmber of  Tolnmeft  inlibnay 75 

Time  of  holding  Fair Sept  30  to  Oot  3 

Amonnt  paid  in  premiums ti.344  50 

Number  of  entiiee  of  cattio. 50 

••  ••  horses 140 

••  ••  sheep 53 

••  ••  hogs : .'- 60 

••  «•  poultry 59 

••  ••  machinery 40 

"  "  farm  prodacte,  firoits,  flowers,  etc, 70 

••  •*  textUe  fabrics , - 1» 

"  **  fine  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc 75 

••  •*  miscellaneous  articles 135 

*'  '*  not  under aboTO heads 35 


( «  I  < 


equestrian  and  other  ezeroises  by  hotses 90 

Total  number  of  entries - —  8^ 
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This  association  for  the  promotion  of  agricnltnre,  and  kindred  arts, 
was  organized  in  March,  1860,  and  has  had  twelve  annoal  fairs,  all  of 
which  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  snccessfdl,  taking  into  the 
account  that  two  other  agricaltnral  associations  e^dst  in  the  connty,  and 
maintain  fairs.  The  ^'Institute"  is  a  stock  association,  owns  twenty 
acres  of  land,  upon  which  are  located  halls,  offices,  and  every  appliance 
for  the  successful  carrying  out  oif  fairs  and  exhibitions.  It  is  intended, 
ere  long,  that  courses  of  lectures  upon  agriculture  and  kindred  sabjedi 
will  be  held  during  winters,  and  that  surplus  funds  accruing  therdGrom 
will  be  used  to  augment  the  library. 

BESOUEGES  OP   DB  KATiB  COUNTY. 

According  to  ninth  census,  DeKalb  county  had,  two  years  ago,  30,500 
inhabitants.  From  a  ^^  tabulated  statement "  of  the  assessors  of  the 
county,  representing  each  town,  it  has  an  area  of  400,338  acres,  376,706 
acres  of  which  are  improved  lands,  while  of  unimproved  lands  there 
are  23,632  acres.  The  waste  land  is  but  a  small  fraction,  thus  giving 
to  the  plow  nearly  the  whole  area. 

8XJMMABT  OF  FABH  BESOUBGES. 

DeKalb  county  is  almost  entirely  an  agricultural  county,  and  neartr 
every  branch  of  farming  is  represented  in  the  general  aggregate  of  pro- 
ducts.* It  is  now  producing  a  large  surplus  of  grains,  pork,  neat 
stock,  and  sends  to  market  probably  over  a  half  million  pounds  <rf 
cheese  from  her  ten  factories,  which  have  been  in  successftil  operation 
during  the  year.  At  a  low  estimate  her  grain  crop,  embracing  wheat, 
winter  and  spring,  com,  oats,  rye,  barley  and  buckwheat,  will  reach  an 
2kggregB,te  value  of  $1,500,000,  while  the  cheese  product,  at  the  low  esti- 
mate of  10  cents  per  pound,  will  net  $50,000. 

According  to  assessed  value  of  horses,  cattle,  mules,  hogs  and  sheem 
the  whole  value,  at  the  minimum  rate  given  by  the  assessors  of  the 
county,  we  have  a  united  value  reaching  $678,038,  while  the  total 
assessed  value  of  real  estate  of  the  county  reaches  $2,984,813.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  these  figures,  based  upon  assessed  values,  convey 
but  an  insignificant  expression  of  real  values. 

•THE  CENTENARY  OP  THE  NATION. 

• 

Agreeable  to  a  suggestion  of  the  ^^  Centennial  Commission,'^  the 
<<  Institute "  took  action  at  its  last  annual  meeting  in  October,  1872, 
upon  the  importance  of  aiding  in  the  grand  national  ovation,  makiDg  i 
century  of  national  existence ;  and  according  to  an  expressed  desire  of 
the  Commissioners,  we  hereby  incorporate  the  action  taken,  in  our  re- 
port to  the  ^^  State  Board  of  Agriculture." 
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BESOIitJTION  BT  THE  BOABD  OF  DIBE0TOB8. 

I 

Whereas,  the  anniversary  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  year  1876,  is  to  be  appropriately  celebrated  by  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  resources,  products,  arts  and  industries  of  our  country  and 
the  whole  civilized  world,  by  an  ^^Univeisal  Exposition,"  in  accordance 
with  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  3,  1872 ;  and  whereas,  by 
invitation  of  the  Centennial  Commission,  consisting  of  two  members 
from  each  State  of  the  Union,  and  Territories,  products  of  all  of  the 
industrial  pursuits  are  solicited,  and  co-operation  from  all  the  agri- 
cultural societies  of  the  country ;  therefore 

Besohed,  that  the  ^^  Union  Agricultural  Institute,"  through  its  Board 
ot  Directors,  pledge  to  the  Centennial  Commission  a  hearty  and  act^e 
30-operation  in  their  plans,  whereby  an  exhibition  eminently  patriotic 
in  all  of  its  features,  may  be  projected,  which  shall  at  once  indicate  a 
^ntury's  progress,  and  illustrate  our  resources,  and  all  the  mammoth 
pursuits  of  the  people  of  our  widespread  domain. 

Besolution  adopted. 

POMOLOaT  OP  DEKALB  COUNTY. 

In  looking  about  among  the  pioneers  of  the  county,  I  haV'e  gleaned 
ome  facts  pertinent  to  the  X)omology  of  this  section  of  country.  I  find 
hat  Capt.  Almus  Pratt,  formerly  of  Deep  Biver,  Connecticut,  intro- 
uced  the  first  apple  trees  into  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  about 
[lirty-five  years  ago,  from  seeds  brought  with  him  into  the  county, 
liese  seedlings  were  engrafted  from  time  to  time,  by  cions  obtained 
ere  and  there,  but  mostly  from  the  eastern  13tates.  The  early  settlers 
ere  were  early  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  choicest  apples  of  the 
istern  and  middle  States  would  not  succeed  here,  and  in  their  experi- 
lents  the  nation  has  been  in  part  verified.  .Capt.  Pratt  has,  by  great 
tdostry  and  perseverance,  not  only  succeeded  in  establishing  an  excel- 
nt  apple  orchard,  but  is  growing  many  varieties  of  pears.  He  has 
iginated  many  valuable  seedling  apples,  not  only  of  fine  quality  but 
roductive,  and  profitable  for  marketing.  He  also  cultivates  quite 
rtensively  many  varieties  of  cherries,  the  most  profitable  of  which  is 
le  Sarly  Bichmond.  But  the  first  introduction  of  apple  trees,  involv- 
g  any  considerable  quantity,  was  by  Mr.  Charles  Lincoln,  of  Little 
[>ck,  Kendall  county,  about  thirty  years  ago.  His  invoice  amounted 
20,000  trees,  which  wer^  originally  from  the  farm  of  a  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Rhode  Island,  an  amateur  cultivator  of  fruit,  whose  experiments  had 
own  so  considerably  upon  his  hands  that  a  portion  of  his  nursery 
Kjk  was  sold  and  removed  to  Bethany,  Gtenesee  county,  New  York. 
•om  Bethany,  Mr.  Lincoln  purchased  his  stock  of  trees,  removed  them 
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1 
nto  Eendall  county,  and  from  his  farm  they  were  sold,  and  thoee  treea 

became  the  nucleus  of  many  fine  orchards  in  this  section  of  eoontij. 
The  leading  varieties  of  this  stock  of  trees  were:  Bambo,  winto; 
Baldwin,  winter ;  Nonesuch,  winter ;  Bed  Astrackan,  fall ;  Northem 
Spy,  winter ;  Pearmaiu,  winter ;  Swaar,  winter ;  Golden  Bussett,  winter; 
Yellow  Bellflower,  winter;  Tallmans  Sweeting,  winter;  Winter  Wine- 
sap,  winter ;  Domenie,  winter ;  Hawkins  Pippin,  winter ;  Bawles  Janet, 
winter;  New  York  Pippin,  winter;  Bhode  Island  Oreening,  winter; 
Black  Detroit,  winter ;  Fameuse,  late  fall ;  Maidens  Blush,  £all ;  Caro- 
lina Bed  June,  summer ;  Early  Bennock,  fall ;  Barly  Harvest. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  selections  proved,  in  the  main,  to  be  adapted  to  the 
climate  and  prairie  soil,  and  he  now  looks  with  pride  upon  the  suooesB 
of  his  undertaking,  in  giving  his  friends  many  excellent  and  endunng 
varieties  of  the  apple.  But  until  the  last  ten  years  but  little  had  been 
done  in  the  way  of  planting  anjrthing  like  extensive  orchards.  It  is 
found  that  those  orchards  planted  near  timber  belts  thrive  best,  and  are 
most  constant  and  profitable  in  the  production  of  fruit  This  is  owing 
to  two  reasons  :  first,  to  shelter,  and  second,  to  the  clay  element  of  the 
soil,  which  affords  more  nutriment  which  enters  into  the  development 
of  fruit,  and  less  of  the  elements  that  enter  into  wood  making.  It  is  a 
fact  that  from  the  annual  beatings  of  our  prairies,  the  soil  is  fat  witli 
carbonaceous  matter,  that  stimulates  the  growth  of  wood,  so  much  so 
that  an  apple  orchard  will  attain  a  growth  in  five  years  which  should 
be  extended  to  ten  jeBXt^j  during  which  latter  time  more  compactness  of 
wood  is  obtained  and  less  of  the  energies  of  the  tree  goes  to  the  per- 
fection of  fruit  buds ;  while  another  source  of  aliment  is  carbonic  add 
gas  fi*om  the  atmosphere,  which  is  the  food  of  all  trees,  forest  and 
fruit,  and  as  there  is  a  paucity  of  all  varieties  of  trees  upon  oar 
prairies,  a  much  larger  proportion  is  taken  in  by  the  less  number  of 
boarders  in  the  mess — hence  they  thrive  and  fatten.  In  the  physiolt^ 
of  plant  life,  the  element  above  stated  is'  denominated,  with  other  ele- 
ments, as  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  aimospheric  matt^  whidi 
bums  ^way  in  fire,  while  the  earthy  matter  taken  from  the  soil  is 
burned  to  ashes  in  destruction  by  fire.  It  is  quite  probable,  as  the  car- 
bonaceous matter  of  the  soil  di8api>ears  by  cultivation,  frnit  trees,  more 
especially  the  apple,  will  grow  less  rapidly,  and  consequently  yidd  more 
fitiit 

In  looking  over  our  county  we  see  many  fine  orchards,  which  in  time 
must  fiimish  large  quantities  of  fruit  for  market  in  distant  portions  of 
country  destitute  of  the  apple,  wliich  will  add  much  value  to  farm  pro- 
ducts. I  have  very  imperfectly  tried  to  preserve  some  local  feicts  &r 
future  use,  it  may  be,  when  some  abler  pen  may  give  a  complete  histxxy 
of  fruit  growing  in  the  State.    It  would  be  a  pleasant  task  to  give  a 
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saccinct  view  of  the  efforts  and  straggles  of  the  pioneers  to  secure  what 
is,  next  to  breadstofi^  the  most  essential  element  of  domestic  life  in 
securing  health  and  longevity.  We  eat  too  much  pork  and  too  little  of 
fruit.  In  a  word,  the  tart  acids  of  froit  are  essential  to  sharpen  the 
intellect,  and  give  a  glow  and  fervor  to  our  thoughts.  They  send  the 
blood  in  healthier  currents,  mounting  to  the  brain ;  tone  and  stimulate 
every  nerve-fiber  into  livelier  action,  while  the  whole  body  is  electrified 
into  increased  vigor.  We  would  think  more,  live  longer,  act  wiser,  and 
enjoy  life's  brief  span  better,  if  we  would  cultivate  the  apple,  the 
cherry,  the  plum,  the  pear  and  vine,  and  use  them  abundantly  for 
deserts  upon  our  tables.  God  has  so  adapted  every  needed  firuit  to 
every  clime,  that  they  should  always  be  found  upon  our  boards  to 
enliven  and  cheer. 

If AHUH  E.  Ballou, 

Corruponding  and  Beeording  Seoretarff. 


DOUGLAS  OOUNTY. 

OFFICBBS. 

President — Derrick  Lamb,  Tuscola. 

Treasurer — ^A.  M.  Woody,  Tuscola. 

Secretary — ^T.  F.  Daggy,  Tuscola. 

Directors — Jas.  Farley,  Newman ;  Jolm  Ervin,  Tuscola ;  Elias  Daggy. 
Tuscola ;  J.  S.  Wyeth,  Tuscola ;  0.  Bright,  Tuscola. 

The  above  organization  was  not  perfected  until  the  26ih  of  Augost 
last,  at  which  time  the  fair  ground  was  in  possession  of  some  parties 
who  claimed  that  they  were  going  to  hold  a  Fair,  and  we  thinking  they 
would  do  so,  did  not  make  any  effort  to  have  one  until  it  was  too  late, 
and  the  result  was  we  had  no  Fair  in  our  county.  We  are  making  full 
arrangements  for  next  year.    li^umber  of  members,  fourteen. 

Theo.  F.  Daggy, 

SeareUtry  Dougku  ChurUy  AgriouUwnA  JBtord. 


Du  PAGE  GOUlirrY. 

OFFICEBS. 

President — O.  J.  Stough,  Hinsdale. 
Secretary — ^A.  S.  Landon,  Wheaton. 
Treasurer — ^M.  E.  Jones,  Wheaton. 
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Directors — ^Hon.  L.  Ellsworth,  N'apervUle;  C.  Stolp,  Nap^riDejB. 
Oldfield,  Downer's  Grove;  Adam  Gloss,  Elmhurst;  P.  M.  Staoey, 
Wlieatonf  Jas.  Barber,  Turner  Junction;  Josiah  Steyeiis,  Blooming- 
dale  ;  M.  M.  Lester,  Bloomingdale. 

Number  of  members 115 

Time  of  holding  Fair September  3^  4  aed  5 

Amount  paid  In  premiuma |W 

ITnmberof  entries  of  oattle SI 

"  horses 40 

*•  sheep e 

••  hogs. S 

*'  poultry 9 

*'  machinery f 

'*  &rmprodaots,  fruit,  ilLowers,etc 99 

••  textile  fabrics i n 

*'         mlscellaneoua articles I 

Total  number  of  entries m 

A.  8.  IiAin>ON, 


AaBIOTTLTTJBAL  AIO)  ICEOHAKIOAL  SOOIETT. 

OFFICEBS. 

iVm(2ent— Daniel  Dunham,  of  Wayne. 

Secretary — ^A.  S.  Landon,  of  Wheaton. 

Treasurer — Al.  J.  Patrick,  of  Bloomingdale. 

Directors — J.  T.  Pierce,  of  Wayne ;  John  W.  Meacham,  of  Bloominf- 
dale;  James  Wakeman,  of  Addison;  Geo.  Barber,  of  York ;  Alex.  St^ 
yens,  of  Milton ;  Bnssell  Manyille,  of  Winfield ;  0.  W.  Bichmond,  of 
KaperviUe;  Hon.  L.  Ellsworth,  of  Idsle ;  Yictor  Fredenhazen,  of  Dow- 
ner's Grove. 

The  Society  voted  to  hold  their  next  Annual  Fair  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  of  September  3,  4  and  5, 1873. 

We  are  out  of  debt,  and  have  better  prospects  than  for  the  past  two 
years.  Our  grounds  are  in  good  order,  with  amphitheatre,  offices  and 
sheds  sufficient. 

A.  S.  Iiiia)05, 


EDWARDS  COUNTY. 

OFFICEBS. 

President — John  Brisenden,  Albion. 
VicePresidenl^ThoB.  Gill,  Albion. 
Secretary — J.  M.  OampbeU,  Albion. 
Treasurer^-'Wm.  B.  liebe,  Albion. 
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Director9-^ohn  OnrtiBS,  Albion ;  John  Walker,  Albion ;  Jot.  Wood, 
Albion;  Ghas.  Clark,  Albion;  John  Shillings,  Albion;  Jos.  McDowell, 
West  Salem. 

Kmnbcr  of  membera 116 

Time  of  holdiiig  Fair September  H  85,  M  and  97 

Amotmt  paid  in  premiums HiMO 

Ifnmberof  entries  of  cattle 91 

horses..^ 109 

sheep 19 

bogs .\ 44 

poultry 10 

machinery IS 

ftrm  prodnots,  fruit,  flowers,  etc 138 

textile  fabrics 88 

fine  arts,  musical  instnunenti,  etc M 

miscellaneons  articles 810 


II 


II 


1 1 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


Total  number  of  entKiss. 


J.  M.  Oahfbbll, 

89crettt$y  Bdwardi  Oountif  J^griMMural  Board. 


BDOAB  OOUIJTY. 


OFFICBBS. 

Prerident^Wm.  O.  Wilson,  Paris. 
Vice-President — J.  L  Blackman,  Paris. 
Secretary — ^Walter  Booth,  Paris. 
Treasurer — Hiram  Sanford,  Paris. 
General  Superintendent^W.  Blackburn,  Paris. 
Directors — J.  Y.  Lycan,  Paris;  D.  B.  Elliott,  Paris;  John  Arthnx, 
Paris  y  B.  Holcomb,  Paris ;  W.  G.  Gnlbei*tson,  Gonologae. 

ETiimber  of  msmbers 44 

Time  of  holding  Fair September  3, 4, 5  and  6 

Ajnotmt  paid  in  premioms ft,  310 

ETiunbcr  of  entries  of  cattle^ 73 

'  *'  horses 191 

*  **  sheep 41 

'  **  hogs SO 

*  *<  ponltry , 10 

'  *'  machinery SIB 

'  "         fium  products,  flnit,  flowers,  etc 185 

'  '*  textile fkbrloa. 71 

*  **         miscellaneoas articles 440 

Total  number  of  entries 1,070 

WAiiTEB  Booth, 

Aenfaiy  Migtir  Onmtif  Agriemttuml  Bomtd, 
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EFFINGHAM  COUNTY. 


0¥]1GBBS. 

President — ^William  Gillmore,  Edgewood. 
Vice-Presidenir^H.  L.  Sexton,  Effingham. 
Secretary — ^E.  H.  Bishop,  Effingham.  « 

Treaewrer — D.  Binehart,  Effingham; 

mrectoTB-^l.  L.  Leith,  Mason ;  EU  D.  Kelly,  W.  C.  Wright,  M.  V. 
Parka,  W.  H.  Blakely,  Effingham. 

Kumber  of  members 81 

Kmnber  of  volumea  in  library 1 

Time  of  holding  Ffdr  In  1873 Ootobv  SS,  S3;  anA  94. 

Amount  paid  in  preminme  In  1873 

Kmnber  of  entries  of  cattle 13 

•'  *'  horses M9 

•  •*  •*  sheep * 

*^  "  bogs M 

•*  •*  poultry • 

'*  "  machinery '. B 

'*  *'  fiffm  prodnots,  fruit,  flowers, eto BB 

••  ••  textilefiikbrics U 

*'  **  fine  arts,  mnaical  instraments,  ete 8 

"  * '  miscellaneons  articles. 


Total  number  of  entries 443 

Effingham  oonnty  is  sitoated  on  the  line  of  the  old  National  Boad, 
about  midway  between  Terre  Haute  and  St.  Louis,  and  got  its  first  ad- 
tiers  near  forty  years  ago.  Its  improvement  was  very  slow,  until  the 
Illinois  Central  Bailroad  was  built ;  its  real  improvement  began  about 
fifteen  years  ago.  It  now  has  a  population  of  some  20,000  inliabitaii1& 
The  county  is  divided  into  fourteen  townships.  It  is  watered  by  tiie 
Little  Wabash  river,  and  its  numerous  tributaries.  This  stream  mnB 
through  the  center  of  the  county,  ^d  is  fed  by  Fulfer,  Big,  First^  Second 
and  Blue  Point  creeks,  entering  the  river  from  the  west  side,  and  Salt, 
Green  and  Bishop  creeks,  coming  firom  the  east  side.  These  stieams 
cause  about  one  third  of  the  county  to  be  covered  with  timber;  liie  re- 
mainder is  prairie,  some  of  it  of  a  very  good  quality.  The  land  near  the 
streams  is  broken,  with  considerable  poor  land  along  the  edges  of  tJie 
timber,  known  as  barrens.  The  county  seat  (Effingham  City)  is  in  this 
portion  of  the  county,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Chicago  Branch  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  railroad,  and  St.  Louis,  Yandalia  and  Terre  Haute  railroad. 
The  business  of  a  stranger,  leading  him  to  the  county  seat,  usually  cre- 
ates an  unfiikvorable  impression  as  to  the  character  of  the  soil  of  the 
county.  The  soil  is  composed  of  a  light  mold  resting  on  a  stratum  of  a 
very  heavy  lime-stone  clay,  usually  called  hard-pan.    Experiments  ha^v 
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shown  that  this  hard-pan,  when  exposed  to  the  son  and  frost  nntU  pnl- 
verized,  makes  a  top-dressing  for  crops  almost  equal  to  lime.  Along 
the  streams  are  some  very  fine  bottom  lands  that  are  jost  beginning  to 
be  improved.  A  great  many  very  good  farms  will  be  made  on  these 
streams.  The  timber  is  of  excellent  quality,  consisting  of  Oak  and  Hick- 
ory on  the  uplands,  and  Sugar,  Walnut,  Lynn,  Elm,  Hickory,  Syoamore 
and  Cottonwood  on  the  bottom  lands.  Large  quantities  of  lumber,'3tim- 
ber  and  wood  are  shipped  north  on  the  Illinois  Central  Eailroad  from 
this  county  yearly — even  brush  is  collected  and  tied  into  bunches  12 
feet  long  and  1  foot  in  diameter  and  shipped  to  Chicago,  to  make  a  break 
water  on  Lake  Shore,  at  a  remunerative  price.  The  county  is  well  wa- 
tered by  the  above  streams.  ^Numerous  springs  are  fou  nd  in  the  county. 
Wells  of  permanent  water  may  be  made  any  where  at  the  depth  of 
from  sixteen  to  thirty-five  feet;  the  former  greatly  preponderate.  There 
are  acres  of  stone  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  consisting  of  sand- 
stone, from  a  very  coarse  to  a  very  fine  grit,  suitable  for  building.  This 
resource  of  the  county  has  never  been  explored,  and  none  yet  brought 
into  market.  Surface  veins  of  coal  18  inches  thick  have  been  found  and 
used  to  some  extent,  not  more  than  two  and  three  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  This  is  the  same  strata  worked  at  Shelby  ville.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  whole  county  is  underlaid  with  coal  at  some  depth. 

The  Chicago  branch  of  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad  runs  nearly 
through  the  center  of  the  county  from  north  to  south,  and  the  St  Louis, 
TandaUa  and  Terre  Haute  Eailroad  most  through  the  center  of  the 
county,  from  east  to  west,  crossing  at  Effingham  city.  The  Springfield 
and  South-Eastem  Bailroad  enters  the  county  on  the  south  and  skirts 
near  the  western  boundary  to  the  north-western  corner  of  the  county, 
making  two  crossings  within  the  county.  These  railroads  have  three 
orossings  and  twelve  stations  within  the  limits  of  the  county,  and  give 
ns  75  miles  of  raUroad.  The  city  of  Effingham  contains  a  population  of 
about  3000.  It  has  ten  dry  goods  stores,  three  clothing  stores,  four  drug 
stores,  two  iron  and  hardware  stores,  two  tin  and  stove  stores,  five  pro- 
vision stores,  two  restaurants,  one  boot  and  shoe  store,  two  bakmes, 
three  barber  shops,  six  hotels,  two  newspapers,  three  merchant  tailors, 
seven  churches  of  the  following  denominations :  Two  Methodist — ^North 
and  South ;  Baptist,  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Lutheran  and  Christian, 
all  of  which  have  neat  and  commodious  buildings.  The  St.  Louis,  Van** 
dalia  and  Terre  Haute  Bailroad  have  their  round  house  and  repair  shop 
at  this  place.  We  have  two  large  flouring  miUs,  one  woolen  factory, 
two  school  houses,  valued  at  fifteen  thousand  each.  Our  court  house  is 
a  new  one  and  cost  (44,000)  forty-four  thousand  dollars,  with  mansard 
roof,  and  the  cornices  and  windows  edged  with  stone.    The  population 
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of  the  oonnty  has  tripled  witiiin  the  last  fifteen  years.  It  is  pretj  eer- 
tain  that  the  Chicago  an<iPadacah  Bailroad  will  be  btdlt  throagh  tins 
oonnty^  making  Effingham  dty  a  point.  The  road  is  under  oontnct, 
and  is  to  be  completed  to  Effingham  next  summer.  Also,  the  Cindnnati 
.  and  St.  Louis  Bailxoad  will  be  built  through  the  county.  Eflbigham 
dty  is  a  point  in  the  charter  of  this  road. 

The  following  statement,  showing  some  of  the  resources  of  the  county, 
is  taken  from  the  assessor's  book  of  1872 : 

HotMS I^MS 

)fiuiM m 

Cattle 1A,«94 

Shoep. ................. ^•.... .......--...•.••.•.•...•....•.•.•.••............. ..........    7, 

Hog» 

E.  H.  Bishop, 

AGBICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

I  herewith  submit  the  following  statement  of  the  Effingham  Coonty 
Agricult^ural  Society : 

L 

OmCBBS  FOB  187S. 

President— WiOiBm  Gillmore,  Edgewood. 

Vice-President— T.  L.  Sexton,  EffinghauL 

Seeretarf — ^E.  H.  Bishop,  Effingham. 

Treoiurer — ^D.  Binehart,  Effingham. 

DireiOare—I.  L.  Leith,  Mason;  Eli  D.  Kelly,  W.  H.  Blakely,  ILY. 
Parks,  W.  C.  Wright,  Effingham. 

Fair  held  at  Effingham  October  22d  to  24th.  Number  of  entries  442. 
amount  paid  as  premiums  (563  50. 

Effingham  County  Agriooltural  Sodety  was  organized  August  20tli, 
and  held  its  first  annual  fair  in  October,  (it  was  only  dedded  to  hold  s 
Mr  about  thirty  days  previous  to  the  time),  and  owing  to  the  short 
,  space  of  time  for  preparing  the  grounds,  it  was  considered  an  entire 
success.  The  grounds  consist  of  40  acres,  inclosed  with  an  eight  fool 
oak  plank  fence ;  dining  hall  and  art  gallery ;  a  half  mile  track;  situs- 
ted  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Effingham,  and  is  considered  by  Tisi- 
tors  from  abroad  to  be  one  of  the  finest  fair  grounds  in  the  State.  The 
Sodety  is  a  stock  company,  and 

Haa  stoek  sabMti^ed $91  HIM 

••       ••   prid %mm 


ti       «i 


unpaid fS, 
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DR. 

Cost  of  land , $3,000  00 

"       improvementd 2,900  00 

$5,900  00 

OR. 

By  stock  paid $2»ia5  00 

By  profits  of  Fair 5«1  65 

By  funds  ©fold  Society...^ 169  50 

a,  856  15 

Baiance  unpaid  indebtedness $3, 043  85 

Deduct  unpaid  stock  subscribed 2,885  00 

Balance  not  provided  for $158  85 

You  will  see,  from  the  above,  that  there  is  notliiug  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer.  We  have  not  paid,  at  maturity,  all  that  is  due,  but  by  the 
last  of  this  n)outh  we  hope  to  be  able  to  pay  all  matured  debts. 

E.  II.  Bishop, 

8$cr4tary. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS. 

President — Wm.  A.  King,  Ewing. 

Secretary — Wm.  R.  Ward,  Benton. 

Treasurer — A.  B.  Jackson,  Benton. 

IHrectors—B.  E.  Webster,  Thos.  Neal,  Wm.  King,  E.  T.  Webb,  Jno. 
Hogan,  H.  Galbraith,  E.  Movie,  Jno.  Murphy,  D.  Mooueyham,  0.  D. 
Means,  Wm.  Fitzgerald. 

Our  tenth  annual  Fair  commenced  October  2d,  and  continued  four 
days.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  attendance  was  larger  than  at  any 
previous  Fair.  The  number  of  entries  was  largely  in  excess  of  what  we 
usually  have.  The  receipts  of  Fair  was  about  $1400;  amount  paid  on 
premiums,  about  $800.  The  Society,  after  paying  for  all  necessary  im- 
provements in  arranging  for  Fair,  i)aid  premiums  in  full. 

Our  fair  grounds  are  situate  about  one-half  mile  from  Benton,  the 
county  seat,  and  contain  about  ten  acres,  well  inclosed.  We  contem- 
plate,  the  ensuing  year,  to  add  five  acres  more,  in  all  fifteen  acres,  mak- 
ing a  commodious  and  beautiful  fair  ground.  Ha\^e  also  in  contempla- 
tion the  erection  of  a  new  floral  hall,  and  an  amphitheatre,  capable  of 
accommodating  all  who  raaj"  attend—  the  present  ami)hitheatre  being 
entirely  too  small. 

Our  Fairs  are  growing  better  each  year,  and  from  the  selection  of  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  interest  manifested,  I  conclude  that 

our  next  Fair  will  improve  upon  the  preceding. 

Wm.  R.  Waed, 

Sserwtary. 

Vol  U— 104 
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FULTOK  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS. 

President — Ira  F.  Elrod,  Ipava. 

Vice-President — David  J.  Waggoner,  Lewistown. 

Secretary  and  Trea^surer — Chas.  T.  Heald,  Canton. 

Directors — Hon.  S.  P.  Cummings,  Astoria;  Joab  Mershon,  Vermont: 
Howard  Martin,  Canton ;  Hon.  H.  L.  Bryant,  Lewistown ;  John  Leeper, 
Farmington ;  R.  S.  Voorhees,  Fairview ;  Jerry  F.  Willcoxen,  Bryant 

Number  of  members I3(p 

Number  of  volumes  in  library 5fl 

Time  of  holding  Fair  in  1878 Sept.a4-« 

Amount  paid  in  premiums  in  1873 fSW 

Number  of  entries  of  cattle 1 I5i 

horses 850 

sheep W 

hogs 3W 

poultry IflO 

machinery SOO 

farm  products,  ftrnit,  flowers,  etc 16M 

textile  fabrics 758 

fine  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc 75 

miscellaneous  artlolee 


Total  number  of  entries ¥M 

Fulton  county  has,  in  1872,  fully  maintained  her  reputation  in  her 
annual  Fair.  The  interest  of  our  county  residents  has  been  manifested 
to  an  even  greater  degree  than  in  some  of  the  past  years,  while  perfa^ 
the  attendance  from  outside  was  not  so  large  as  in  the  past  two  yean. 
The  people  of  Fulton  county  are  fiiUy  alive  to  the  very  great  impoitaooe 
to  them  of  these  annual  fairs,  especially  in  the  results  of  the  very  Uberai 
challenge  to  the  world  to  come  in  and  compete  with  us.  While  manT 
were  at  first  disposed  to  try  and  "keep  our  premiums  at  home,^  it  is  noir 
seen  that  the  wider  and  more  extensive  the  competition^  the  greater  iht 
stimulus  to  improvement.  Particularly  has  this  been  demonstrated  is 
horses  and  cattle.  A  few  years  since  our  farmers  thought  they  had  as 
good  horses  as  anybody,  and  that  their  cattle  were  good  enough.  Oar 
neighbors  have  astonished  us  with  their  fine  horses  and  cattle,  and 
shown  us  points  of  development  that  we  were  formerly  strang^s  ta 
We  see  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  securing  blooded  stock,  and  are 
eagerly  seizing  the  means  to  place  us  in  the  front  ranks. 

While  this  is  especially  noticeable  in  horses  and  cattle,  it  is  none  tkf 
less  true  of  other  stock,  and  in  the  industrial,  mechanical,  and  agricnl 
tural  departments.  In  the  ladies'  department  of  this  year's  Fair,  it  w 
the  frequent  exclamation,  "It  can't  be  excelled."  "Floral  Hail^  «« 
simply  gran<l.  In  the  decorations  in  evergreen  and  flowers,  the  Us» 
displayed  was  far  superior  to  any  former  occasion.    Flowers,  plants. 
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fruits,  preserves,  pickles,  needle  work,  «fobrics,  paintings,  penciling,  and 
the  whole  line  of  fancy's,  were  abundantly  represented,  and  decidedly 
mark  ^^progress"  upon  the  ladies  banners. 

Financially,  the  Fair  was  a  success — ^the  receipts  paying  Ml  expenses 
and  premiums.  The  total  amount  of  cash  premiums  actually  offered 
were  about  $7500,  the  amount  awarded  and  paid  $5000. 

C.  T.  HBAL.D, 

Becretary  FuJUon  County  Agrieultural  Board. 


GEUNDY  COUNTY. 

OFFICBRS. 

President — Aaron  Harford,  Morris. 
Secretary — ^Otis  Baker,  Morris. 
Treasurer — James  Anderson,  Morris. 
First  Vice-President — H.  S.  Bethel,  Morris. 
Second  Vice-President — Henry  Beed,  Morris. 

Third  Vice-President — Hiram  Thayer,  Morris.  % 

The  above  names  are  the  oflBcers  elect  for  lSll^ — the  first  three  being 
chosen  again. 

K'nmber  of  mem  bens 200 

Time  of  holrtinj;  Fair  in  1872 Sept  3  to  5,  incl. 

A. mount  paid  in  premiums  in  1872 1630 

dumber  of  entries  of  cattle 24 

horses 50 

sheep :. 12 

*      •'  '•  hogs 23 

poultry 4 

'  *  '  *  machinery 64 

farm  pi-oducta,  fruit,  tiowera.  etc 64 

textile  fabrics '*4 

tine  arts,  musical  instrumeuta,  etc 6 


l\)tal  number  of  entries 300 

Our  county  is  small,  and  comparing  it  with  most  of  the  adjoining 

counties  is  comparatively  new.    Our  Society  has,  for  several  years,  been 

pecuniarily  embarrassed,  but  we  have  this  year  succeeded  in  liquidating 

the  debt,  and  hope  in  future  to  be  able  to  make  a  better  reports     The 

State  Fair  at  Ottawa  (20  miles  distant)  operated  to  our  disadvantage, 

as  many  that  would  otherwise  have  taken  hold  with  us  were  saving  time 

and  monev  to  go  to  the  larger  exhibition. 

Otis  Baker, 

Secretary  Grundy  County  AffricuUural  Board. 
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HA2TC0CK  COUNTY. 

OFFICSRS. 

President — Henry  W.  Draper,  Carthage. 

Vice-President — William  Frea«,  Carthage. 

Treasurer — O.  P.  Carlton,  Carthage. 

Secretary — Geo.  W.  Batchelder,  Caithage. 

Directors — William  C.  Hooker,  Carthage;  John  Fletcher,  Carthage; 
Frank  Stepp,  (Carthage ;  John  F.  Cheny,  Carthage ;  Hosea  Burnett, 
Behtley. 

Ntunber  of  mombers Xot  reportei 

Kiunber  of  volumes  in  library 

Time  of  holding  Fair  in  1872 September  9  to  IX 

Amount  paid  in  premiums  in  1872 11046 

Number  of  entries  of  cattle 104 

"  "  horses 969 

'•  '•  sheep S3 

*'  "  hogs 138 

^'  "  poultry 23 

•"  "  machinery 63 

"  "  farm  products,  fruite,  flowers,  etc lA 

••  "  textile  fabrics , 79 

"  *'  fine  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc S3 

"  "  miscellaneous  articles 33 

•*  *  Jellies,  etc 61 

Total  number  of  entrira 981 

Geo.  W.  Batchklder, 

Secretary  Hancock  County  AgricuUural  Jfoarrf 


HEXRY  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS. 

President — P.  H.  Beveridge,  Geneva. 
Vice-President — Kichard  ^Ma^scall,  Cambridge. 
Secretary — li.  U.  Hinman,  Cambridge. 
Assistant  Secretai^ — F.  E.  Welton,  Cambridge. 
Treasurer — Wm.  H.  Shepard,  Cambridge. 
General  Superintendent — J.  C.  Edwards,  Cambridge. 
Directors — Nath.  Gould,  9.  D.  Alfred,  J.  S.  Herman^  Koyce  Allen,  S. 
H.  Lay,  Cambridge. 
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Tl]n«  of  holding  Fair  in  1873 Septomber  10  to  13. 

Amonnt  paid  in  preminmB  in  187S 99,  T76 

y  TimlMr  of  en  tales  of  cattle 96 

hones 133 

sheep 19 

hogs 41 

poultry 39 

"              '•          machinery 67 

"              "          farm  products,  fruits,  flowers,  etc 514 

textile  fabrics 57 

"              "          fine  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc 118 

* '              "          miscellaneous  articles 284 

Lady  equestrianship ' 6 

Total  number  of  entries 997 


E.  H.  HlNMAN, 

Secretary  Henry  Oowity  Agricultural  Board. 


IKOQUOIS  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS. 

President — Hon.  SaDiuel  Williams,  Watjseka. 
Secretary — Isaac  Arnerman,  Oiiarga. 
Treasurer — Geo.  C.  Wilson,  Oilman. 

Directors — J.  H.  Jones,  Milford ;  A,  B.  Caldwell,  Sheldon  ;  Wm.  H. 
Maun,  Oilman ;  Isaac  W.  Wilson,  Onarga ;  J.  B.  Wilson,  Wellington. 

• 

Watseka.  Ouarga. 

Number  of  members No  report. 146 

Number  of  volumes  iu  libraries No  libraries. 

Time  of  holding  Fair  in  1872 Sept.  3,  4,  5,  and  6. . .  .10,  11,  12,  and  13. 

Amount  pud  in  premiums  in  1872 $1, 215 1739  50       f  1,954  50 

Number  of  entries  of  cattle 41 

horses 241 

sheep 8 

hogs 42 

l»oultry 9 

machinery., 43 

farm  products,  fruit,  flowers,  etc 126 

t«xtile  fabrics 12 

fine  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc 58 

miscellaneous  ai'ticlos 144 

Total  number  of  entries 724 519  1,243 

Isaac  Aknerman, 

Secretary  JroquoU  Cmmty  Agricultural  Board. 
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JASPER  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS. 

President — B.  W.  Harris,  Newton. 
Vice-President — Jas.  W.  Crows,  Newton. 
Secretary — H.  Vanderhoof,  Newton. 
Treasurer — John  Brooks,  Newton. 

Number  of  men)  ben 

Tim«  of  holdioK  Fair  in  1872 October  9L  3,  and  4 

▲mount  paid  in  premiomB  in  1872 

Number  of  entries  of  cattle 17 

*'  '•  horsM  and  mules 121 

••  sheep , 11 

hogs n 

"  *•  poultry 20 

"  •*  machinery 35 

"  "  farm  products,  fruits,  flowers,  etc 100 

textile  fftbrics 53 

"  "  fine  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc 74 

"  "  miscellaneous  articles 99 

Total  number  of  entries 473 

H.  Vanberhoof. 

secretary  Jatper  OoutUy  AgrictUtund  Bo&ri. 


JERSEY  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS. 

President — Hon.  Henrv  O.  Goodrich,  Jersevville. 

Vice-President — Hon.  Geo.  E.  Warren,  Jerseyville. 

Treasurer — Hon.  C.  M.  Hamilton,  Jerseyville. 

Secretary — Morris  R.  Locke,  Jerseyville. 

I>irectars — Hon.  Oliver  P.  Powel,  George  Egalhoof,  Jame8  Downey. 
Wm.  Davison,  Henry  S.  Boss,  A.  A.  Barnett,  Geo.  W.  Kirly,  Jacob  Utt. 
Zaddoch  Reddick,  James  Parish,  Hiram  McCauley,  Henry  Ryan. 

Number  of  membei's (representing  SOS  shares  of  stock,  125  each) W 

Numberof  volumes  in  librarj' 31 

Time  of  holdinjj  Fair  in  187a October  14,  15.  16.  17.  nod  IcL 

Amount  ]>aid  in  premiums  in  1872 $1  iU 

Niunber  of  entries  of  cattle 89 

'  *  *  •  horses 3:20 

shedp 31 

hogs * 

• '  "  machinery >« 

'  •  *  *  farm  products,  ftuits,  flowers,  etc 1Tb 

textile  fabrics 11" 

* '  • '  flno  art4s,  musical  instruments,  etc 210 

"  "  kitchen  products 75 

"  '*  preserves,  canned  fruits,  etc 305 

Total  number  of  entries 1,W5 

MoBRis  R,  Locks, 

Secretary  Jereey  CknaUy  Affricttihtnl  B^eri 
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.JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS. 

President — Jesse  A.  Dees,  Laur. 
Vice-President — Jeremiah  Taylor,  Mt.  Vernon. 
Treasurer — Capt.  A.  F.  Taylor,  Mt.  Vernon. 
O&rresponding  Secretary — C.  D.  Ham,  Mt.  Vernon. 
Recording  Secretary — J.  S.  Bogan,  Mt.  Vernon. 
General  Superintendent — J.  C.  McConnell,  Dix  P.  O. 
Marshal — J.  B.  Goodrich,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Glass  Superintendetits — ^Gapt.  J.  li.  Moss,  Thomas  Johnson,  George 
Hill,  N.  Meredith,  Rev.  J.  Ellis,  J.  M.  Galbraith,  Mt  Vernon. 

Nmnber  of  members About  600 

Number  of  Tolumes  in  library Onr  library  vtm  burnt  in  1860— 8  or  3  Toliunea  now. 

Time  of  holding  Fair  in  1873 September  34.  SS,  90. 

Amount  paid  in  premiums  in  1873— less  entiance  fee  of  10  per  cent $1,990  90 

Premiums. 

Number  of  entri es  of  cattle 31 

'  •  horses 173 

"  sheep 9 

"  hogs 48 

' '  poul  try 5 

*'  machinery,  etc 19 

"  fiurm  products,  fruit,  flowers,  etc 130 

'  *  textile  fabrics 80 

"  fine  arts,  musical  instrumenta,  etc 4 

"  miscellaneous  articles  not  on  premium  list 97 

"  jacks  and  mules 96 

Total  niunber  of  entries 574  $1,990  50 

Receipts  of  Fair  of  1870 About  $1,796  30 

Number  of  entries ■ 741 

Receipts  of  Fair  of  1871 About  $1,466  70 

Receipts  from  all  sources  Fair  of  1873  : 

Collected $1.510  60 

XTncollected About  $79  06 

Number  of  entries  in  the  various  departments 541 

Miscellaneous  entries 96 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  beneficial 
results  attending  snch  annual  exhibitions,  it  has  clearly  demonstrated 
the  fact,  that  in  mules,  Jacks,  horses,  hogs,  grains  and  ft'oits  of  all  kinds, 
there  has  been  a  steady  and  marked  improvement.  In  cattle,  I  cannot 
report  any  perceptible  improvement. 

While  our  farmers  are  willing  to  day  fair  prices  for  jacks  and  horses, 
and  hogs,  of  an  improved  stock,  they  show  little  disposition  to  do  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  impro\ing  then:  cattle  by  the  introduction  of  finer 
crosses. 

The  season  being  very  dry,  as  a  matter  of  course  the  Fair  was  looked 
upon,  in  advance,  as  a  failure,  but  a  timely  shower  allayed  the  dust, 
and  had  the  effect  of  bringing  out  a  large  concourse  of  people  on  three 
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days,  and  we  did  very  well  under  the  circumstanoeB.  Indeed,  it  was 
considered  as  one  among  the  finest  stock  exhibitions  ever  held  in  this 
county. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  say  that  the  ladies'  department  was  as  wdll 
filled  as  usual,  still  the  articles  exhibited  were  very  creditable  to  tiidr 
skill  and  taste. 

In  fruits,  notwithstanding  the  drought,  I  thought  they  were  neariy  up 
to  the  standard,  except  as  to  peaches,  and  the  trees  bearing  90  abon- 
dantly  accounted  for  their  diminished  size. 

Our  people  are  sadly  disappointed  as  to  the  supposed  valae  of  their 
frnit  crops.  I  use  the  words  mipposed  value^  because  in  shipping  fruit 
the  profit  goes  to  the  railroad  and  not  to  the  shipper,  hence  a  large 
quantity  of  fruit  was  entirely  lost,  because  it  could  not  be  made  aTsil- 
able.  Not  so  as  to  wheat — and  the  same  pains  used  in  raising  fiiiit 
applied  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  would  be  of  great  importance  uid 
advantage  to  our  farmers,  and  I  think  fruit  will  be  dropped  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  attention  directed  to  wheat  growing. 

John  S.  Booan, 

Recording  Secretary  Jeferwon  Ocwnlb^  A^ricmUmrml  Beari. 


JO  DAVIESS  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS. 

President — Edgar  M.  Bouton,  Galena. 
Vice-President — Fred.  Chellain,  Galena. 
Treasurer — ^Daniel  O.  Stillmau,  Galena. 
Secretary — Frank  Bostnick,  Galena. 

Directors — Daniel  N.  Taylor,  Eichard    Barrett,  Wm.   Beed,  Mofltt 
Annetts,  Galena ;  John  Speer,  Hanover. 

Namber  of  members .' 105  ••  aioekboMen 

Number  of  yolomes  in  library K««e 

Time  ofvholding  Fair  in  1872 September  la  U,  H  O 

Amount  paid  in  preminms  in  1879 $US0O— oflbrad  K^Mi 

Namber  of  entries  of  cattle • 

•  *  •  horses lOO 

•  *  •  sheep • 

'  "  bogs 40 

'  "  poultry V 

•  *  *  machinery SI 

'  **  flum  prodaots,  fhiit,  flowers,  etc m 

textile  fabrics ttO 

'  "  fine  arts,  mnslcal  bistmments,  etc Si 

•  "  misceUaneons  articles MB 

Total  number  of  entries CM 

Fbai^  Bostnick, 

SecreiUury  Jo  itavksf  Oonmtif  AgrUmUmntH  Boafi- 
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KANKAKF4E  COUNTY. 

OJFVICISBS. 

President — ^W.  H.  GrinnelL 

Vice-President — ^Azariah  Buck. 

Treasurer — Emory  Cobb. 

Secretary — ^A.  E.  Davis. 

Executive  Committee — ^Bussell  Seager,  8.  A.  Eandall,  Tellowhead; 
Milton  Butts,  P.  H.  Burchard,  Sumner;  J.  Blessing,  J.  E.  Labrie, 
[tfanteno ;  H.  S.  Bloom,  W.  W.  Todd,  Eockville ;  James  Chatfleld,  A. 
3.  Vaie,  Momence ;  Greorge  Hoag,  H.  Mosely,  Ganeer ;  Frank  Seguin, 
H.  Worrell,  Bourbonnais ;  C.  B.  Foster,  J.  D.  Kichols,  Limestone  ;  BT. 
Dhester,  W.  F.  Hixon,  Salina;  Ira  C.  Hosier,  John  E.  Schoby,  Essex  j 
S.  M.  Condee,  Jos,  Guertin,  St.  Anne ;  Eovilla  Beebe,  J.  A.  Baker, 
Eenry  Stone,  J.  H.  Lee,  Pilot;  E.  Havens,  J.  Yining,  Otto;  M.  F. 
Jampbell,  W.  A.  Colton,  IS'orton;  A.  Holcomb,  B.  D.  Sherman,  Eitnkakee. 

Marshal  a/nd  Superintendent  of  Grounds — J.  Frank  Leonard. 

Fair  held  at  Society's  grounds,  in  Kankakee,  September  23  to  25,  in- 
clusive. 

Entries,  925 ;  premiums,  $1,433. 

The  Society  is  in  a  prospering  condition ;  owns  some  thirty  acres  in 
dty  limits,  part  of  which  is  a  beautiful  natural  grove,  which  is  provided 
rith  the  necessary  conveniencies  of  modem  fairgrounds — such  as  floral 
tails,  vegetable  halls,  dining  hall,  ampitheater,  ample  stalls  and  pens 
or  all  stock,  a  splendid  half  mile  track,  and  last  but  by  no  means  least, 
everal  wells  of  pure  water,  affording  a  full  supply  of  water  for  all  stock 
n  the  grounds. 

The  area  of  the  county  is  666  square  miles,  about  half  of  which  is 
igh  rolling  prairie,  the  rest  moderately  rolling  or  flat. 
Xiittle  or  no  timber  except  along  the  Kankakee  and  Iroquois  rivers, 
'hich  are  belted  nearly  their  entire  length. 
The  soil  is  generally  good,  and  produces  well  of  everything  common 

>  this  part  of  the  State. 

The  principal  crops  are  corn,  oats,  hay,  flax  and  potatoes.  Consider- 
ble  quantities  of  wheat,  lye,  barley  and  broom  com  are  also  raised  in 
>ine  parts. 

Com  and  oats  are  extensively  shipped,  though  a  large  amount  is  fed 

>  cattle  and  hogs,  and  it  is  becoming  the  general  opinion  that  this  is 
le  most  profitable  way  of  shipping  grain  to  market,  oondensingat  to 
kve  freight. 

'Fruit  growing  has  not  received  the  attention  it  is  entitled  to.    All 

le  small  fruits  and  berries  do  very  welL    Grapes  yield  bountifully; 

cperiments  are  being  tried,  with  several  foreign  varieties,  on  the  ^^sand 
Vol.  n— 105 
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hills,"  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county,  which  promise,  to  Qie 
gentlemen  engaged  in  it,  to  be  a  souroe  of  profit  More  will  probably 
be  heard  from  theses  experiments  at  a  later  day. 

Apples  and  pears  will  yield  more  when  proper  care  and  attentkmu 
given  them.  Half  the  failures  in  orchardJs  arise  firom  aapposang  the 
work  to  be  completed  when  the  trees  are  planted  out,  whether  well  otUL 
As  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  every  orchard  that  has  had  care,  has  paid 
well,  yielding  a  bountiful  supply  of  fine  fruit  What  would  the  &nncr 
expect  from  his  com  field  were  he  to  leave  to  dame  ^Nature  its  care, 
after  planting  it 

The  stock  of  horses  are  up  to  the  average.  There  has  be^i  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  working  breeds,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Nor- 
mans and  other  large  breeds.  Fancy  stock  has  also  increased^  until  the 
general  tendency  is  in  favor  of  crood  breeding. 

The  stock  of  cattle  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  other  counties 
no  older  than  ours,  the  favorite  being  the  Durhams,  for  all  purposes ;  jet 
there  are  representatives  of  several  other  breeds,  and  among  them  all 
are  some  verv  fine  animals. 

The  manufactures  of  any  note  are  flour,  wool,  linseed  oil,  buttons, 
plows,  wagons  and  carriages. 

Kankakee,  the  ^county  town,  is  situated  near  the  geographical  ooiter, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  bearing  same  name,  and  at  the  {Mint  the 
Illinois  Central  Bailroad  crosses  same.  It  is  on  a  high  rolling  site—^me 
of  the  finest  in  the  State  for  a  town — commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  is  extremely  healthy.  It  is  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor of  one  of  the  finest  perpetual  water-powers  in  the  State,  afford- 
ing, at  mediujn  low  stage  of  water,  1,000  horse-power,  less  than  one- 
half  of  which  is  now  in  use.  Ample  river  firontage  for  all  surpliis 
power  belongs  with  it 

The  attention  of  manufacturers  is  being  directed  to  this  point  A 
company  has  just  arranged  for  power  for  a  large  paper  mill,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  a  few  years  will  see  the  town  rank  among  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  the  West. 

The  Burton  ditching  and  hedging  plow,  patented  by  Wm.  Burton,  of 
this  place,  is  manufactured  here,  and  is  meeting  with  great  demand. 

The  flouring  mills  are  running  night  and  day,  and  as  some  evidence 
of  their  business,  their  freight  bills  foot  as  high  often  as  $3,000  in  a 
single  month.  Their  brands  are  kept  to  the  standard,  and  are  in  great 
demand. 

The  woolen  mills  are  doing  a  flourishing  business  in  cloths,  blankets 
and  yams,  being  in  great  demand  wherever  known.  They  have  takes 
prizes  wherever  exhibited. 
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Limestone,  of  excellent  building  and  lime-making  qnalities,  abounds 
in  unlimited  quantities.    Several  quarries  are  being  worked  and  paying 

well- 
Goal  abounds  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county,  &nd  is  being 

produced  in  limited  quantities. 

The  Illinois  Central  Bailroad  crosses  tlie  county  north  and  south. 

The  Cincinnati,  L.  and  C,  coming  from  the  southeast,  connects  with  the 

Illinois  Central  at  Kankakee.    The  P.,  K.  and  P.  Co.,  have  a  road-bed 

graded  through  the  center  of  the  county,  east  and  west,  which  will 

probably  be  completed  the  coming  season. 

The  towns  are  Kankakee,  Momence,  Manteno,  Meldron,  St.  Anne, 

and  Chebanse. 
Population  about  25,000. 

S.  N.  Hathaway, 

SBcrekary  Eankakfe  OourUy  Agrieuttwrai  JBoordL 


KENDALL  COUNTY. 

OFFICBS& 


President — Geo.  M.  Hallenback,  Milbrook. 
Financial  Agent — Jas.  A.  Godard,  Yorkville. 
Secretary — ^D.  C.  Beck,  Piano. 


Kumberof  membera 450 

"Sumher  ot  volumes  in  library Kone. 

Time  of  holding  Fair  in  1872 Septembers,  4,  5  and  6. 

Amoiint  paid  in  premiums  in  1673 |878  90. 

Number  of  entries  of  oattle 6 

'*  "  horses 90 

"  •*  sheep 13 

**  '*  hogs 60 

*•  '•  poultry 7 

•*  *'  machinery 07 

**  *'  faurm  prodncts,  firoit,  flowers,  eto 146 

**  ••  textile  fabrics 06 

*'  '*  fine  arts,  musical instroments,  etc. 35 

"  *'  nUsoellaneoas  articles 46 

Total  number  of  entiles. 968 

D.  C.  Beoe, 

Sterttary  X0ndatt  County  Ajfrieuttwrdl  Boitrd. 
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KNOX  COUNTY, 

oincsBS. 

President — A.  J.  Dnnlap,  Galesburg. 

Vice-President — ^Hemy  ArmSt  Ejioxville. 
,  Treasurer — ^Ransom  Babcock,  Wataga. 

Secretary — George  L.  Hannaman,  Ejioxville. 

Executive  Committee--^.  L.  Oyerstreet,  John  O.  West,  Oalesbotg; 
A.  K  Phelps,  Wataga;  T.  S.  Basset,  Oneida;  H.  B.  Gashman,  W.  W. 
Campbell,  Abingdon;  J.  H.  Somner,  Gilson;  L.  W.  Benson,  Maquon; 
Joseph  Clesson,  Yates  City. 

HunlMrof  membera ^ 

Kmnberof  volumes  in  Ubrary ^ 

Time  of  holding  Fair  in  1873,  Tneedfty,  Wedneedfty,  ThnndAy  end  Friday.  Sept  3»  4, 5  and  GL 
Amount  paid  in  preminmB  in  1873 |l,9nM 

Kmnber  of  entries  of  oatUe CO 

*•  **          hones. - !• 

"  **          sheep 4t 

•*  *•          hogs 88 

"  **          ponltry 17 

**  **         maohineory SS 

"  "          farm  products,  frnit,  fkywers,  etc 31 

•'  ••          textilefabrics l«l 

'*  *'          fine  arts,  musical  instmments,  ete 105 

"  "          misoeUaneons  artiolss 40 

"  "          domestio  mannfsotares,  bread,  cakes  and  fimlts SOT 

"  '*          gardens 7 

Total  number  of  entries 1, 


GBO.  L.  HAimAXAIT, 

Seeretanf  Xnox  OouiUif  AgnamOitnABoml, 


LAKE   COUNTY. 


OFFICBRS. 


President — ^B.  H.  French,  Libertyville. 

Vice-PresidentS'-Alhert  Kapple,  Hainesville;  Elisha  Gridley,  Half 
Day. 

Seoretartf — C.  A.  Partridge,  Waukegan. 

Trea,surer — ^A.  B.  Cook,  Libertyville. 

Directors — James  Pollock,  MUlbom ;  John  Clark,  Lake  Zurich ;  W. 
B.  Dodge,  Waukegan;  Edwin  Wilson,  Libertyville;  Bobert  Eastoo, 
Half-Day. 
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Vmnber  of  memben  (pnibtMj} TOO 

lime  of  holding  Fair  in  l«n SoptemlMr  IB,  IS  and  W. 

Amoont  jiaid  in  prominma  in  1878 $i*000  fO 

Kmnber  of  entrioB  of  cattle .' 47 

*•              ••          hocaea 153 

aheep SI 

hoga. 81 

ponltry 83 

maehiiMiy. 33 

farm  produota,  fruit,  flowera,  etc 809 

textile  &biioa 70 

Unearta,  mnaieal  inatmmenta,  ete 18 

miaoeUaneoiia  artidea 74 


14 


«« 


4« 


«  t 


4  I 


«  ( 


I  I 


44 


Total  munlwr  of  antriea • 778 

OHAS.  a.  PABTBIDaS, 


LAWEENCB  COXJ3STT. 


OFFICEBS. 

President — ^Wm.  T.  Buchanan,  Lawrenceville. 
Vice-President — ^Gteorge  M.  Whittaker,  Lawrenceville. 
Secretary — J.  W,  McGleave,  Lawrenceville. 
l^reaaurer — Hugh  Seed,  Lawrenceville. 
Corresponding  Secretan^ — ^A.  J.  Judy,  Lawrenceville. 

Knmber  of  membera 135 

Time  of  holding  Eairinl87S ^ September  85,  8Sanda7. 

Amount  paid  in  premioma  in  1878 fli^'H  00 

Knmber  <rf  entrlea  of  cattle '. 88 

**          horaea 79 

*•          sheep 10 

*'          hoga 11 

'*          pooltry^ 4 

*•          machinery 5 

"          Cum  prodoota,  Arolt,  flowera,  ete 87 

textile  fAbrioa 01 

*'          fine  arts,  muaical  inatmmenta,  ete 84 

**          miaceUaneona  articles 51 

"          mnles < 18 

**          apeediing S3 

Total  number  of  entiiea 410 

Our  County  Fair  for  this  year  was  a  complete  success,  far  exceeding 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  officers  and  members.  It  was 
well  attended,  and  the  entries  were  far  in  advance,  in  point  of  numbers, 
of  any  of  our  preceding  fairs;  the  exhibition  of  stock  was  a  decided 
improvement  over  last  year,  while  the  variety  and  quality  of  faurm  pro- 
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ducts,  and  display  Id  Fine  Arts  Hall,  would,  I  think,  compete  faivosMj 
with  the  same  classes  at  the  State  Fair.  The  farmers  of  Lawienee 
ooonty  have  been  abundantly  blessed  this  year  in  receiving  an  ample 
reward  for  their  honest  labor.  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  clover,  timo- 
thy, and  in  fact  every  variety  of  farm  products,  have  yielded  an  abun- 
dant harvest;  while  fruit  of  all  kinds,  for  want  of  a  market,  rotted  by 
hundreds  of  bushels  in  the  orchards.  Still  the  agricultural  resources  of 
our  county  are  undevelox)ed.  While  our  farmers  are  making  dedded 
improvement  in  agriculture,  and  are  improving  their  fiums  by  erectmg 
tidy  dwelling  houses,  and  good  bams,  fences,  etc.,  and  are  beginningto 
manifest  that  thrifdness  and  pride  which  should  characterize  the  burn- 
ers of  such  a  fertile  county  as  ours,  still  they  do  not  yet  fully  appreciate 
the  many  advantages  offered  them  by  the  rich,  inexhaustible  soil  of  our 
county,  adapted  as  it  is  to  all  varieties  of  farm  products.  But  with  the 
growing  interest  which  is  unmistakably  manifested  in  every  dejtartmait 
of  agriculture,  which  was  manifested  at  our  late  County  Fair,  oar  ooonty 
will  soon  fill  the  place  she  is  sooner  or  later  destined  to  fill — that  of  one 
of  the  foremost  agricultural  counties  in  the  State. 

J.  W.  McGusATE, 


LEE  COUNTY. 

ofugbbs. 

Prefid^n^— D.  B.  Baymond,  Dixon. 

Treasurer — Jason  C.  Ayres,  Dixon. 

Secretary — Joseph  T.  Little,  Dixon. 

Vice-PresiderUs — ^Francis  Carey,  Bochelle;  H.  E.  Badger,  Amboy; 
Henry  Bly,  Ashton;  Yalentine  Hicks,  Lee  Centre;  D.  L.  Harris,  Mela- 
gin's  Orove ;  W.  M.  Hansen,  Franklin  Grove }  W.  A.  Judd,  Dixeo ; 
Thomas  Sherman,  Amboy ;  David  Griggs,  Walnut ;  Lewis  HuUinger, 
Dixon;  Edw.  Morey,  Lee  Center;  David  Welty,  Dixon ;  John  OBooike, 
Amboy ;  A.  P.  Dysant,  Kachusa ;  Michael  Troutman,  Dixon ;  M.  J. 
Braiden,  Bochelle ;  Lewis  Merriman,  Dixon ;  W.  E.  Brown,  Sublette ; 
Evins  Adrian,  Melugin's  Grove ;  O.  W.  Bryant,  Meriden ;  John  Tetter, 
Willow  Creek. 

JBxecutive  Oammittee — ^Abyali  Powers,  Abram  Brown,  Ghas.  Gardner, 
Henry  T.  Noble,  Dixon ;  Samuel  Dysan,  Franklin  Grove ;  Joaiah  Litltob 
Amboy. 
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Iffimbw  oif  mombcn 911 

Time  of  holding  Fair  in  1879 September  3,  4,  5iiad6. 

Amouit  paid  in  preminms  in  1879 $9,400  00 

ISTvmlMr  of  entriea  of  cattle 141 


14 
14 
4  ( 
4  t 
4  I 
4  i 
4  4 
.  4 
44 


honaa,  Jaoka  and  mules 09 

alieep 70 

hogs 96 

poultry 8 

machinery 17 

jGurm  prodncta,  Chiit,  flowera,  etc 190 

textile  fabrica 45 

flnearta,  mnaioal inatnimenta,  etc 6 

miaoellaneona  artiolea 39- 


Total  number  <rf  entrioa 507 

Joseph  T.  Little, 

Beeretairy  Let  OowUy  AgrieuUural  Board. 


LOGAN  COUNTY. 

OFETCEBS. 

President-— V.  E.  Mafqnart,  Atlanta. 
Secretary — S.  D.  Fisher,  Atlanta 
Treasurer — ^Wm.  M.  Dostin,  Lincoln. 

Directors — Benjamin  Bean,  Wm.  P.  Hunt,  Atlanta ;  B.  B.  Latham, 
James  Coddington,  C.  Knapp,  Lincoln. 

ISTiunber  of  membera 334 

Time  of  holding  Fair  in  18T9 September  3  to  6  and  Ootob«r  9  to  6. 

Amout  paid  in  premiuma  in  1879 14^490  80 

Kimiberofentriea  of  cattle 118 

•*  ••        horaea 448 

**  **        aheep 81 

••  ••        hogs 110 

*•  *•        poultry 105 

"  "        machinery 80 

'*  "        farm  producta,  firuit,  flowera,  etc 604 

*•  •*        textUe  fabrica 676 

"  "        line  arte,  muaical  inatmmenta,  etc 909 

*'  "        miacellaneoua  artiolea 180 

"  "        canned  Cruita,  bread,  oakea,  etc 1111 

"  "        muleaandjaoka 34 

Total  number  of  entriea 3758 

S.  D.  FiSHEB, 
SeenUtiry  Logan  Ooumlti/  AgriouUwraUBoarA, 

ATLANTA  tJOTON  OENTBAL  AaBIOULTXJBAL  SOOLBTY. 

OFFICBBS. 

President — ^P.  B.  Marquart,  Atlanta,  Logan  Go. 

Vice-Presider^ — J.  A.  Pitts,  McLean,  McLean  Co.;  Thomas  Maddoz, 
Hallville,  Bewitt  Go.;  A.  N.  Dills,  Atlanta,  Logan,  Co.;  G.  N.  BiysoUf 
Aimington,  Tazewell  Go. 
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Secretanf — ^D.  S.  Fisher,  Atlanta,  Logan  Go. 

Treasurer — ^Frank  Hoblit,  Atlanta,  Logan  Go. 

Directors — ^Daniel  McFarland,  McLean,  McLean  Co.;  William  Ted, 
Hallville,  DeWitt  Co.;  James  YeazeU,  J.  H.  BeU,  Wm.  P.  Hunt,  J.  BL 
Paullin,  Atlanta,  Logan  Go. 

Komber  of  members .\ W 

Time  of  holding  Fair  in  1879 September  3d  to  ttb. 

Amomit  paid  in  preminmB  in  1879 -CUtl^  9 

Number  of  entzleg  of  cattle 71 

"         hoTBes 9tl 

"         aheep 48 

"        bogs T« 

**         poultry 41 

**         farm  prodaets,  froits,  flowers,  eto 413 

'*        machinery 44 

*'        fine  arte,  mxuioal  instromenta,  eto St 

*•        textile  fkbrloa 3M 

**        oannedfroits,  bread,  cakes,  eto 735 

"        mnles  and  Jacks 1€ 

"        mlaoeUaneons  articles lO 


Ttttal  number  of  entries. 


S.  D.  FiSHEB, 


LOaAN  COUNTY  AGBICULTTJBAL  AND  M^GSLANIGAL  ABSOGIATIOlf. 

OTFICBBS. 

President — Jos.  Eeam,  Lincoln. 

Vice-PresidmU-4jreo.  Warren,  Lincoln. 

Secretary — C.  W.  Knapp,  Lincoln. 

Treasurer — "N.  M.  Dustin,  Lincoln. 

Directors — Jos.  Bell,  G.  D.  Boyden,  Jno.  Gritchfield,  Sonrel  Daten, 
Thos.  Edes,  G.  W.  Edgar,  S.  B.  Evans,  E.  Tolbatt,  M.  Hennetson,  Bi 
Martin,  Uriah  Warren. 

Number  of  members flS 

Time  of  holding  Fair  in  1873 October  M  to  eth. 

Amoont  paid  in  premioms  in  1873 

Number  of  entries  of  cattie 47 

horses 3W 

sheep 33 

hogs 38 

IK>nltry 64 

machinery 3S 

ftnn  products,  froits,  flowers,  etc 191 

textile  fabrics 349 

fine  arts,  musical  instmments,  etc 1S9 

canned  fruits,  etc 37C 

miscellaneous  articles 81 

mules  and  Jacks It 

Total  number  of  euMes lAt9 

0.  W.  Enafp, 
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MAEION  coTierrT. 

OFFICBBa 

President — James  A.  Allen,  Salem. 

Vice-Presidents — ^Wm.  Morris,  Salem ;  James  Johnson,  Oentralia ;  B. 
GroBsett,  Salem ;  S.  E.  Garrigan,  Salem. 

Secretary — J.  Shultz,  Salem. 

Treasurer — O.  J.  Rogers,  Salem. 

Managers — J.  P.  Phillips,  Gentralia;  S.  B.  Arnold,  Inka;  O.  W.  Eag- 
lin,  Patoka;  W.  B.  Lewis,  Salem. 

Superintendent  of  Grounds — O.  W.  Baker,  Salem. 

Kmnberof  members 300 

Time  of  holding  Fair  in  1873 Sept  S4  to  S7,  inol. 

Amount  paid  in  premiama  in  1873 1821 

Knmber  of  entries  of  cattle 41 

/•  honea 861 

**  '*  alieep 6 

**  **  hoga 55 

**  *'  ponltry '. S3 

••  *'  machinery 80 

*'  '*  fkrm prodacta,  fruit,  floweca,  eto. 318 

••  **  textUe&brica 1S8 

**  '*  fine  arts,  musical instmmenta,  etc 14 

"  '*  mlaceUaneoua artfolea 40 

Total  munber  of  entries , 843 

J.  Shultz, 

Steretary  Marion  County  AgrieuUural  Board, 


MAGOUPm  GOUNTT. 

OFFICEBS. 

President — Horace  J.  Loomis,  Ghesterfield. 

Vice-President — John  W.  Hankins,  Carlinville. 

Secretary — ^Thos.  R.  McKee,  Carlinville. 

Treasurer— ^'EiobeTt  Bacon,  Buford. 

Directors — ^R.  M.  Bell,  Brighton ;  Wm.  M.  Chiles,  Carlinville;  Rich- 
ard Metcalf,  Barr's  Store ;  John  Ryan,  Virden ;  Richard  E.  Dorsey, 
Gillespie ;  J.  W.  McVey,  !ITilwood ;  Elihu  Williams,  Hornsby ;  E.  B. 
Eldred,  Ghesterfield;  G.  T.  Pronty,  Carlinville. 

Kumber  of  membera , *. 880 

Time  of  holding  Fair  in  1878 Sept  34, 85,  86  and  97 

A miwint  paid  in  preminma  in  1873   amount ofliBjed,  |3000 ;  aotuaUypaid 18008 
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Kninber  of  entries  of  cattle. . 

bones 


sheep 

1m>|?8 

poultry M 

maohinery S 

farm  prodacts,  fruits,  flowers,  etc Itt 

textile  fabrics Mi 

flue  arts,  mnsioslinstnimants,  ete €7 

misoellaaeoas  articles 461 

Total  number  of  entries 1-M 

Thos.  K  MgKse, 

Seertttuy  MoMUpin  Ooum*^  Agriemltuni 


MASON  COUNTY. 

OFFICEBS. 

PreHdent — J.  Frank  Kelsey,  Havana. 

Vice-President — Francis  Low,  Havana. 

Secretary — Jno.  W.  Jones.  Havana. 

Treasurer — ^Thos.  Covington,  Havana. 

Oeneral  8uperintendent-^Wm.  Wangh,  Havana. 

Directors — J.  F.  Kelsey,  Havana;  F.  Low,  Havana;  Jno.  H.  Tayto, 
Havana;  Caleb  W.  Slade,  Havana ;  Isaac  N.  Mitchell^  Havana;  Beaj. 
H.  Gatton,  Bath;  Sam.  H.  Ingersoll,  Forest  City. 

Knmber  of  members M 

Time  of  holding  Fair  in  1873 Oet' 17  to  »,  IneL 

Amount  paid  in  premiums  in  1879 

Number  of  entries  of  cattie 41 

bones 71 

sbeep 3 

bogs If 

poultry 0 

maobinery 48 

fkrm  products,  fruit,  flowers,  eto SM 

textile  fkbrios l«l 

flne  arts,  musical  instruments,  eto 4 

misceUaneons  articles ICt 


Total  number  of  entries. 


This  Society  was  organized  on  the  30th  of  March,  by  the  eleetkm  at 
temporary  officers,  and  on  the  6th  of  April,  1872,  constitation  and  by- 
laws were  adopted,  and  permanent  officers  elected.  It  succeeds  the  old 
Mason  County  Agricultural  Society. 

The  grounds  contain  25  acres,  owns  20  and  leases  6 ;  54  stockholdcfSi 

to  be  increased  to  100,  at  $100  each;  intoxicating  liquors  and  gamblinf 

prohibited  upon  the  grounds;   exhibition  very  successful,  with  bright 

prospects  for  the  future. 

Jno.  W.  Jonbs, 

Steretary  Jfofon  Cbim^  Agrituthuwl 
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MADISON  COUNTY. 

OFFICSB& 

President — John  C.  Bicbmond,  Edwardsville. 

Vice-Fresident-^olm  M.  Pearson,  Godfrey. 

Treasurer — John  A.  Prickett,  Edwardsville. 

Secretary — Y.  P.  Bichmond,  Paddock's  Grove. 

Corresponding  Seoretan^ — G.  D.  Clark,  Bdwardsville. 

Directors — Charles  W.  Fangenroth,  Edwardsville ;  C.  P.  Smith,  Ed- 
wardsville; Daniel  B.  GiUham,  Alton ;  Willard  C.  Flagg,  Moro;  Julins 
A.  BamsbackyTroy;  Theodore  Miller,  St  Jacobs;  James  Montgomery, 
Uoro. 


Number  of  memben About. 

lime  of  holding  Fair  in  1879 September  10, 11,  Iff,  and  13. 

Ajnonnt  paid  in  prcmiaxna  in  1873 tl|53fl 

Number  of  entriea  of  cattle 98 

horaea IflO 

aheep 95 

hoga 33 

poultry 19 

••  ••  mafiUnery 05 

"  "  Cum  prodacta,  froita,  fiowera,  etc 409 

•'  *•  textile  fkbrica 909 

'*  "  fine  arta,  moaical  inatromenta,  etc 16 

"  "  miaoenaneonaartiGlea Probably.    50 

Total  nnmber  of  entxiea 956 

The  Fair  of  the  Madison  County  Agricnltural  Board  began  Septem- 
ber 6,  and  continued  four  days,  and  was  held  at  the  following  expenses 
and  receipts : 

'Wvtjkew  improvementa 19;  494  30 

Bepaixa  and  expenaea 800  00 

Premioma  awarded n 1.539  00 

H896  30 

BoRowed  for  new  improrementa. ISilOOO  00 

Beceiyed  from  State  Board  of  Agrionltnze 100  00 

Beceipta  of  Fair 1.903  30 

Balance  due  at  oloae  of  Fair 763  00 

K8wao 

The  ofBcers  of  the  Association  labored  hard  for  the  success  of  the  ex- 
hibition, and  it  was  a  success,  save  in  the  attendance  of  visitors.  The 
exhibition  hall  was  filled  to  overflowing.  The  entries  in  this  depart- 
ment far  exceeded  any  former  year. 

The  prevalence  of  cattle  and  swine  diseases  in  different  parts  of  the 
oounty,  prevented  farmers  from  bringing  in  their  fine  cattle  and  swine 
— fearing  contagion. 

Entries  in  all  other  departments  were  good,  more  than  an  usual  ave- 
rage. 
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From  the  universal  bad  health  of  oar  connty  at  the  time  of  our  Fair, 
our  gate  receipts  fell  short  of  former  years  about  $1,200,  when,  fiw 
prospects  before  the  Fair,  we  had  expected  fiill  that  amoont  of  excess. 
The  citizens  of  the  northwest  part  of  the  county  took  an  increased  ii- 
terest  in  the  exhibition ',  and  it  is  a  plain  fact-,  that  should  tiie  dtisni 
of  the  east  and  west  parts  of  our  county  unite  with  those  of  the  emtnl 
in  their  efforts  for  an  annual  exhibition,  the  Madison  County  Fair  would 
be  a  grand  success. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  it  was  deemed  improper, 
fbr  want  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  stock  being  represented,  to  either 
hold  a  meeting  or  an  election ;  therefore,  a  meeting  was  called  forte 
7th  October ;  at  which  meeting,  a  resolution  was  passed,  directing  tk 
Board  to  issue  a  limited  amount  of  stock  to  such  persons  as  desired  to 
become  active  members  of  the  Association.  The  election  of  DirectocB, 
to  serve  three  years,  resulted  in  the  re-election  of  Julius  A.  Bamsbaek, 
of  Troy,  and  the  election  of  James  Montgomery,  of  Moro,  and  Theo^ 
dore  Miller,  of  St  Jacobs. 

At  the  same  meeting  a  resolution  was  passed  authorizing  the  DiIe^ 
tors  to  borrow  money  to  pay  off  all  expenses  and  premiums  still  doe; 
and  in  pursuance  of  said  ord^,  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  was  caM 
for  the  18th  October,  when  a  note  for  $500,  payable  from  the  first  mooey 
received  at  the  next  Fair,  was  signed  by  the  Directors  present,  and  the 
money  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  immediate  pajioeDt 
of  all  claims,  so  that  our  Society  has  promptly  met  its  obUgations. 

The  following  will  show  the  condition  of  the  Society : 

•  

A«MM«d  valae  of  g^ronnd*  and  improvement! P%^ 

Amomitof  subscribed  stook H,Vn 

Leas  inactlTe stock,  about 1,! 


Kew  improvement  debt S»O0O 

Old  debts 800 

Debt  created  to  pay  balance  of  expenses  and  premimna 9W 

Leaving  a  balance,  over  and  above  all  debts  and  stock,  of. I^M 

The  railroad  facilities  for  reaching  our  grounds  are  now  good,  and  ve 
are  under  obligations  to  those  who  availed  themselves  of  the  priTikige 
to  visit  our  Fair.  We  hope,  by  our  efforts  to  interest  visitors,  to  laeiil 
a  renewal  of  their  attendance  each  year« 

Our  nearness  to  St.  Louis  operates  against  our  FaLrs  to  a  comideei' 
ble  extent.  People  are  slow  to  learn  that  their  own  County  Fwrwuw* 
deserving  of  their  attention,  although  there  may  not  be  so  loach  to  M 
as  at  a  State  Fair.  Did  they  pay  more  attention  to  their  Fairs^  tken 
would  be  more  to  see,  and  the  Fair  would  always  be  a  socoesa  inevtfj 
way. 
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The  Madison  Gonnty  Agricnltoral  Board  is  represented  in  all  her  offl- 
ars  by  actual  farmers,  each  one  owning  and  superintending  a  &rm« 
I  there  another  coonty  that  can  make  the  same  claim  f 

V,  P.  Richmond, 

SttnUuy  Madiicn  OoiwUlf  Agrieultural  Board, 


McHBNRY  COUNTY. 

0FFIC2B& 

PreMent — James  Grow,  Grystal  Lake. 
Vioe-Presidenlh-^Wm.  H.  Stewart,  Woodstock. 
Secretary — ^E.  E.  Eichards,  Woodstock. 
Treasurer — ^A.  S.  Stewart,  Woodstock. 
Superintendent — ^Mac  Ghurch,  Woodstock. 

DDDber  of  m«mb«n 8M 

sue  of  holding  Falrin  t978 Sept«mber  94, 35^  96,  and  97. 

nMrantpaidinpremlmnBln  1879 fit  US 

nmberof  entries  of  cattle 40 

*'         hones 199 

••  sheep 87 

*•  hogs 39 

*•  pooltry 98 

"  machinery 83 

**  fum pTodacts,  fraits,  flowers,  eta 940 

'•  textile&hrics « 

*'  fine  arts,  mosioal  instroments,  eto. 60 

*'  misoeUaneons  artioles 19 

Xbtalnnuher  of  entries 074 

E.  E.  BlOHABBS, 

a^ertUvry  McSenry  OvwKty  AgrievJUmmA  Boaird. 


MENAKD  OOHNTT. 


OFFICEBS. 


Pre«<to»t-Jas.  W.  Judy,  TaUula. 

Vice-President — H.  H.  Marbold,  Greenview. 

Treasurer — John  Tice,  Petersburg. 

Secretary — J.  O.  Strodtman,  Petersburg. 

Directors — J.  B.  Pemberton,  Petersburg ;  J.  O.  Greene,  Tallula ;  M. 

•Combs,  Petersburg ;  A.  M.  Houghton,  Pleasant  Plains ;  E.  L.  Swiney, 

reenview ;  Wm.  G.  Smoot,  Petersburg  ]  A.  K  Biggin,  Petersburg ;  D. 

7.  Gritman,  Greenview. 
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IfunilMr  of  niMiibon. .  • . .  ...................................................................... 

Tine  of  holding  Fair  in  1879 October  1, 9^  a;  and  4. 

Knmberof  •ntries  of  cattle S 

••  ••  horaea lU 

*'  *•  aheap tl 

**  '*  hoga 99 

*•  **  ponltry IS 

**  '*  machinery M 

"  "  fiurm  prodoota,  finiita,  flowera,  etc 41 

••  •'  textile fkbrica » 

'*  "  fine arta,  mnaical  inatmmenta,  etc 15 

*'  "  misceUaoeona  artlclea «« W 


Total  nnmber  of  entriaa.. 


J.  O.  Stbodtkan, 


MONROE  COUNTY. 


OFFICEB&  * 

President — ^Amos  F.  Gardner. 
Vice-President — Conrad  Stroh. 
Superintendent — ^LouiB  Tolin,  Waterloo. 
Recording  Secretary — George  L.  Biess,  Waterloo. 
Treasurer — John  Seyler,  Waterloo. 
Register — David  M.  Hardy,  Waterloo. 

Kumber  of  membera 

Time  of  holding  Fair  in  187S Ootobarlfi,  17,  Md  U. 

Amount  paid  in  premiama  in  1873. 

Nnmber  of  entilea  of  cattle tt 

horsea. Ml 

aheep ^ 5 

hoga • 

ponltry t 

machinery , 9S 

farm  prodncta,  ftviti,  flowen,  etc B 

texdlefiibrioa C 

flnearta,  muaical inatmmenta,  etc t 

miaoellaneona  artiolea. IK 


Total  nnmber  of  entriea. 


George  L.  Bibss. 

Stertlarp  Monroe  Oouniif  Ai 
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MOBGAN  COUNTY. 

President — Charles  Samples,  Jacksonville. 

Vice-FresidenU — John  C.  Potts,  Wm.  C.  Carter,  Jacksonville. 

Secretary — Jeremiah  Pierson,  Jacksonville. 

Treasurer — C.  D.  Miller,  Jacksonville. 

Directors — George  Graff,  James  C.  Eector,  Y.  S.  Bichardson,  J.  S. 
Holmes,  Irvin  Donlap,  F.  E.  Dayton,  S.  Woods,  Jacksonville ;  K.  D. 
Graves,  M.  W.  Riggs,  Riggston,  Scott  county ;  Peter  Roberts,  Franklin, 
Morgan  coonty. 

ITiunber  of  xnemben 340 

nme  of  holdfaig  Fair  In  1871 September  10  to  13. 

A^monnt  paid  in  premlaiiM  in  1871 93|000  00 

IfTiunber  of  entries  of  o*ttle 106 

bonee 106 

••              ••          sbeep 13 

**              *•          bogs 103 

"              '*          poultry 50 

'*              '*          macbinery. 90 

"              "          fiurm  products,  ftolt,  flowers,  etc SOO 

**          teztile&brics 148 

*'              *'          fine  arts,  mnsioal instniments,  etc. 44 

"             "          misoeUaneons  articles 189 


Total  nmnber  of  entries 1,1S3 

Jebemiah  Piebson, 

StcreUury  Morgan  Cknmty  AgrietMural  Board. 


MERCER  COUNTY. 

OEFIGEBS. 

At  the  annual  election  of  the  Mercer  Coonty  Agricultural  Board, 
January  7, 1873,  the  following  officers  and  directors  were  chosen : 

JPresident — James  M.  Mannon,  New  Boston. 
Vice-President — James  M.  Smith,  Aledo. 
Treasurer^^.  6.  Amberson,  Aledo. 
Secretary — J.  E.  Harroun,  Aledo. 

Directors — ^W.  H.  Johnson,  Preemption}  E.B.  David,  New  Windsor j 
J.  J.  Huston,  Elgin. 

J.  E.  Habboxtn, 

Aerseory  i£n-o«r  County  AgrUuHwal  Board, 
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MOTTI/TBIE  OOUMTY, 

OJPJTiCJBKS. 

President-^.  E.  Eden,  SnllivaiL 

Vice-President— B.  Welton,  Sulliyan. 

Secretary  a/nd  Treasurer — G.  W.  Yaaghao,  Sulliyan. 

Directars—J.  H.  Snyder,  E.  W.  Mills,  Sullivan-  J.  B.  Ti^ylor,  Whit- 
ley's Point;  T.  H.  Orowder,  M&rrowbone;  Geo.  Hetherington,  LaYing- 
ton. 

Number  of  memben 91 

Thne  of  holding  Fair  In  187S September  SS  to  K. 

Amount  paid  in  premlmns  in  18n 


Hmdwrof  entrleaof  cattle 95 

**  "          horsea,  mnlea,  etc ISl 

*'  **          aheep 9 

•'  '*          hoga 43 

••  **          machinery. - 10 

"  "          fiorm  prodncta,  fmit,  flowera,  etc 4B 

•'  •*          textile  fabrica '.... 14 

"  *'          fine  arte,  mnaical  inatromenta,  etc. 95 

Totalnnmberof  entriaa 901 

G.  W.  Vaughan, 

Seantary  Mouliru  County  AgfiaOtarmlBamrL 


OGLE  COUNTY. 


OFFICXBS. 

At  the  annual  election  of  the  Ogle  Coanty  Agricnltoral  Board,  held 
January  7, 1873,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President — J.  L.  Moore,  Polo. 

Vice-President-Sitnon  Sheaff,  White  Bock. 

Treasurer— Wm.  J.  Mix,  Oregon. 

Secretary— Id.  L.  Ettinger,  Oregon. 

Directors — ^Mellican  Hunt,  Ashton,  Lee  comity;  J.  H.  White,  Hale; 
John  W.  Mach,  Byron;  H.  J.  Farwell,  Mount  Morris ;  Jos^h  E.  Hitt, 
Oregon,  Ogle  county. 

M.  L.  ETmvcffiB, 

Mtorttarp  OgU  Ommtif  AgrieuituniBomL 
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PEOEiA  ooxmrr. 

OFFICEBS. 

President — John  A.  McCoy,  French  Grove. 
Vice-President — ^Henry  Mansfield,  Peoria. 
Becording  Secretary — Joe  H.  Stevison,  Peoria. 
Corresponding  Secretary — ^Boswell  Bills,  Peoria. 
Treasurer — C.  P.  King,  Peoria. 

Vmnber  of  members,  aboat 300 

Knmber  of  Tolnmea  in  Ubntfy MO 

If  amber  of  entries  of  horses 137 

mnles 3 

cattle 88 

hogs 108 

sheep 50 

liumprodaets  — 178 

msnnfactnred  articles 48 

implements  and  machinery 103 

frolt,  bread  and  viae 89 

paintings  and  designs S8 

goods 187 

trotting  and  riding 140 

trottingaad  pacing 88 

Totalnnmberof  entries 1,303 

The  Fair  was  held  on  the  1st,  2d,  3d  and  4th  days  of  October,  1872, 
and  was  a  very  successful  and  satisfactory  exhibition  as  to  attendance, 
display  and  receipts.  The  amount  of  premiums  offered  was  $4,500. 
The  amount  of  premiums  actually  paid  was  $3,990. 

The  general  character  of  the  exhibition  was  decidedly  more  agricul- 
tural than  at  former  flairs  and  exhibitions,  and  Tisitors  seemed  more 
than  usually  interested  in  the  business  and  science  of  agriculture — ^th^^ 
best  methods  for  cultivating  the  soil — ^the  improvement  in  breeds  of 
cattle,  horses,  hogs  and  sheep — ^the  grains  and  fruits  best  adapted  to 
this  region,  etc. 

The  cash  value  of  property  owned  by  the  Board  is  about  $12,000,  in- 
cluding stock. 

BoswxLL  Bills, 

(hrrt$p<mdilng  Sta^Utry  Peoria  Oount^  Agricidt^^ 


PIATT  COUNTY. 

OFFICXBS. 

President — Jesse  "W.  Warner,  Montice]lo. 
Vice-President — Stillman  Barber,  Melmine. 
Treasurer — H.  V.  Moore,  Monticello. 
Becording  Secretary — "S.  E«  Bhoades,  Monticello. 
Corresponding  Secrefta/ry — 0.  P.  Davis,  Monticello. 
Vol.  n— 106 
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VTimber  of  membin — 

Time  of  boldiog  Fair  in  1673 September  M,  85,  «  and  «T. 

Amonnt  paid  in  premiums  in  lOTt ••• 

Knmberof  entxieeof  eatUe -;. *3 

••  •'  honee « 

sheep IS 

hogs S 

poultry • 9 

machinery 5 

Cum  prodoeta,  ftoiti  fleweiB,  etc IfS 

textile  fabrios .^ 30 

fine  arts,  mnaiealinstnimenta,  etc € 

miseeUa&eona  arttdea iO 


it 


Total  number  of  entries 435 

Piatt  coanty,  being  in  Central  Illinois,  or  included  among  tiie  central 
oonnties,  althongh  yonng,  may  be  connted  in  the  list  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing, in  many  respects,  we  have  in  the  State.  The  county,  gaierany^ 
has  improved  very  rapidly  in  the  way  of  good  buildings,  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  agricultural,  horticultural  and floricultoral resources;  also 
in  schools,  churches  and  raUreads.  The  inhabitants  number  some 
14,000,  and  judging  from  the  constantly  changing  appearance  of  tiie 
oountiy,  are  of  a  progressive  dass,  who  believe  in  improvement.  Ya- 
cant  lands  are  scarce,  and  the  whole  fiEM^e  of  the  country  presents  a  vast 
field  of  cultivation  and  beauty. 

The  ndsing  of  fine  cattle,  horses,  and  especially  hogs,  has  become 
general ;  the  production  of  com  immense ;  while  the  cereals,  fUl  wheat, 
spring  wheat,  oats,  rye  and  barley,  will  compare  &vorably  witii  tlie 
older  counties  around  us.  Fruits  are  generally  fine,  being  improved  bj 
grafling,  and  grapes  are  now  extensively  grown.  The  past  season  has 
been  one  that  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  £urmers,  it  being  one 
of  the  most  productive  for  all  kinds  of  farm  produce  of  supeiia 
quality  the  county  has  ever  experienced.  With  all  the  advantages 
we,  as  a  peoi^e,  possess,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  fieunners  of  Piatt 
county  will  exhibit  a  greater  interest  in  and  for  their  Agricolturai  As- 
sociation or  County  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  by  lifting  it  out  of  its 
indebtedness,  render  it  as  successful,  flourishing,  and  useftd  as  any  m 
our  great  State. 

B.  B.  JOUBS, 

£ioordiHHr  fiMrHory.  ISA 

PUTNAM  OOUNTT— BUEL  INSTITUTE, 

OFFICEBS. 

President — J.  A.  Yandervort,  Tonica,  LaSalle  county. 
Vice-PtesidmU — John  Shemng,  Florid;  David  Swaney,  Magnolia; 
B.  A.  Moore,  Granville,  Putnam  county. 
Secretary — P.  B.  Durley,  Hennepin,  Putnam  county. 
Treasurer — J.  H.  Seaton,  Hennepin,  Putnam  county. 
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Time  of  holding  Fair  in  187S J9eptemb«r  94,  95  ud  M. 

Amount  paid  in  premiums  in  1871 |lfS30  00 

VnmlMrof  cntrieeofoiittie IB 

hones 8S 

sheep ,..  13 

hogs 49 

poultry 11 

msohinery M 

fkrm  products,  frait,  flowen,  etc 141 

textile  ikbcios 47 

fine  arts,  mnsloal  instrnmeats,  etc ^..  90  • 

w^4t<^^|yi^^fi^^  l^r^ft'^^  .....•-«-.«...••..«••••-•■•••.••••••••....•        110 


T»tsl  nimibOT  of  sntries 547 


P.  B.  DUBLEY, 

AMr«fafy3iMlInfMuteandi\ftnaiii  Oouniy  AgrimOturaL  Boaird, 


SANGAMON  COUNTY. 


OFFICEBa 

Prmdent — J.  B.  Perkins,  Springfield. 

Treasurer — John  Williams,  SpringfldcL 

Secretary — ^W.  O.  Converse,  Springfield. 

Directorg — Qeorge  M.  Brihkerhoff,  Springfield ;  Ceorge  M.  Caldwell, 
WiUiamsyUle;  Jacob  M.  Fullenwider,  Meclianicsbnrg;  B.  W.  Brown, 
Berlin ;  Plat  S.  Carter,  Waverly. 

Number  of  members 800 

Time  of  holding  Fair  In  1879 September  94th. 

Amonnt  paid  in  premiums  in  1879 84,000  80 

KumBer  of  entries  of  oattle 100 

horses 900 

sheep 100 

hogs 400 

poultry 100 

machinery 100 

Uxm  products,  fruit,  flowers,  eto 500 

textile  fkbrics 300 

fine  arts,  musical  instruments,  eto 100 

misoeUaneons  articles 


Total  number  of  entries 9,100 

W.  O.  CONVEBSE, 

Seerttary  Sangtmon  Oownty  AgriouUnardl  Board, 
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SOHUYLEE  COUNTY. 

OFSICEBS. 

President — John  C.  Scripps,  Eushville, 
Vice-President — ^Bobert  B.  McMaster,  Bushville. 
Corresponding  Secretary — ^William  Hill,  Bushville. 
Recording  Secretary — S.  B.  Montgomery,  Bushyilla 
Treasurer — ^Wesly  W.  Potts,  Bushville. 

Eocecutive  Qommittee-^'Ej&sivj  O.  Ghadsey,  Gtoorge  F.  Owen,  Bobert  H. 
McCreary,  Abram  Lamaster,  Adam  Oonie,  Bushville. 

Ktunber  of  membwB  (about) iW 

Time  ofholdingTaiT  in  1873 7 October  9d.  3d  and  4th. 

Amoimt  paid  in  premiams  in  1879  (about) $1,1S9M 

Amount  ofliBred  waa  about l,i 

Knmber  of  entries  of  cattle 40 

horses  and  mules 830 

sheep 56 

hogs 00 

poultry S3 

machinexy 54 

&nn  products,  firuit,  flowers,  eta 194 

textile  fikbrice Ul 

fine  arts,  musicalinetruments,  etc 35 

misoellaneons  articles— cakes,  jellies,  bread,  etc 


Total  number  of  entries 687 

S.  B.  Montgomery, 

B^er^ary  SehuyUr  OownJty  AffrievUurtA  BomtdL 


SHELBY  COUNTY. 


OFFICERS. 

President — James  W.  Ward,  Shelby  ville. 

Vice-President — ^Benjamin  T.  Kenningham,  Shelby  ville. 

Secretary — George  A.  Boberts,  ShelbyviUe. 

Treasurer — Frank  W.  Penwell,  Shelbyville. 

Directors — ^E.  H.  Cook,  Philip  Parker,  M.  P.  Embry,  George  A  Dur- 
kee,  Wm.  Middlesworth,  H.  H.  Funk,  Benj.  0.  Ward,  Wm.  A.  Cochran, 
ShelbyviUe. 

Time  of  holding  Fair  in  1873 commenced  September  4th  and  continued  4  days. 

Amount  paid  in  premiums  in  1879 |1,9S0M 

ITumber  of  entries  of  cattle 39 

"  "  horses 88 

•*'  "  sheep 10 

"  "  hogs .* 98 

*•  ••  machinery « 30 

*'  "  miscellaneous  artides. 


Total  number  of  entries 501 

Geobge  a.  Bobebts, 

Seoretary  ShOby  Oouniy  AgrteuUiuraiBmfi. 
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STAEK  COUIfTY. 

OPFICBBS. 

Pr6«i<lent— Mark  Blanchard,  Bradford. 

Vioe-Preside^it — Andrew  Oliver,  Elmira. 

Secretary — ^William  Lowman,  Toulon. 

Corresponding  Secretary — ^Benjamin  G.  Follett,  Toulon. 

Treasurer — George  W.  Kicholas,  Toulon. 

Board  of  Managers — ^Eobert  Grieve,  Toulon ;  Henry  Caldwell,  Duncan; 
Henry  M.  Eogers,  Wyoming;  William  Halgate,  Wyoming;  W.  W. 
Winslow,  Bradford;  Charles  P.  Boswell,  Osceola;  George  Bradley^ 
Toulon ;  Wesley  Heath,  West  Jersey. 

Knmber  of  membOES 1,498 

Time  of  holding  Fair  in  isn September  94,  >&.  M  ind  97 

Amount  paid«in  premiums  in  1879 |lf4SR  00 

Ifnmber  of  entries  of  oattle 68 

'*  "  hoiaee- 180 

••  **  sheep, 50 

"  "  hogs ' 107 

••  *'  poultry 97 

"  "  machinery 64 

"  "  ftrm  products,  fhiitk  flowers,  eto. 090 

■  ••  ••  textllefebrloe 56 

"  *'  jBnearts,  musioslinstntments,  eto. 918 

'*  "  misceDaneous  artioles. 68 

*'  "  nnennmerated 109 

**  *'  domestic  bread  snd  oakee 100 

Totsl  number  of  entries 1,718 

Stark  county  is  one  of  the  smallest  oounties  in  the  State,  containing 
only  eight  townships.  It  embraces  a  fine  agricultural  district,  the  soil 
being  mostly  rich  prairie,  which  is  yearly  receiving  an  increased  care  in 
tillage,  and  consequently  yielding  a  corresponding  increase  in  produc- 
tion. The  Fair  for  the  year  1872  proved  a  success,  paying  all  premiums 
in  iiill.  The  exhibition  and  general  attendance  was  good.  The  Board 
own  fifteen  acres  of  fine  land  adjoining  the  town  of  Toulon,  worth  two 
hundred  dollars  per  acre,  with  good  substantial  buildings.  The  in- 
terest in  our  fairs  is  fast  increasing.  We  aim  to  make  our  fairs  strictly 
agricultural.  !No  gambling  in  any  form  is  admitted.  We  hope,  with 
the  increased  railroad  facilities,  to  make  our  fair  one  among  the  first 
in  the  State.  The  receipts  for  1872  were  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars,  ($2,525.) 

William  Lowman, 

Beentary  Stark  Oounty  AgrietiUural  Board, 
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STtJPHENSOIf  COUNTY. 

I 

OFFICSBa 

President — J.  M.  Bechtel,  Freeport. 

Vice-PreHdents — ^P.  H.  Kanftnan,  Lena ;  0.  D.  Blanchard,  Freeport; 
0.  K  Scofield,  Freeport 
JReoarding  Secretary — Geo.  Thompson,  Freeport. 
Corresponding  Secretary — S.  J.  Davis,  Dayis. 
Treasurer — James  Flansburg,  Eleroy. 
Ma/rshal — Giles  Torneanre,  Freeport.  . 

Vmnberofmemben 

Time  of  holding  Fair  In  187S 8ept.Mto«l 

Amount  paid  in  preminiDA ......4l« 

Vnmber  of  entries  of  oattle. SS 

'*  *'         honea 117 

'*  "         aheep f 

'*  "         hogs S 

"  "  poultry 9 

"  "  machinery 19 

**  '*         fium  products,  froita,  flowers,  ete» MS 

'*  "  textile  fsbrios 83 

**  "         fine  arts,  musical  instnunents,  etc IT 

"  **         miscellaneous  artidea It 

"  "  n«tnxal  history,  botany,  etc 9 

Total  number  of  entries eo 

Geo.  Thohfson, 


UOTON  OOHNTT* 

0FFICBB& 

Preridentr^Beii^.  F.  Hnn3ake(r,  Jonesboro. 

Vice-Presidents — Jacob  Hileman,  Anna ;  Florence  W.  Oreen,  Jchms- 
bore;  Caleb  Miller,  Jonesboro. 

Recording  Secretary — ^A.  Polk  Jones,  Jonesboro. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Jackson  Frick,  Jonesboro. 

Trea^wrer — ^Elijah  A.  WiUard,  Jonesboro. 

Executive  Committee — ^Ephriam  Kimmel,  Sonth  Pass ;  Moses  A  Good- 
man, Jonesboro ;  Daniel  Hileman,  Sr.,  Jonesboro ;  James  P.  McLain, 
Dongola ;  Sidney  S.  Condon,  Anna. 
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VvmlMr  of  memlMfs ISSO 

Number  of  Toliuiies  in  Ubnry • 7S 

Time  of  holding  JNJx  in  1878 Sept  11, 18,  and  18 

Amount  paid  in  premiums. |09T  80 

Ifnmberof  cntriee  of  o»tUe 85 


« ( 
«« 
«• 
•  • 


horses » IflO 

sheep 8 

hogs 30 

poultry 14 

machinery 88 

lium  pniduots,  fruit,  flowers,  etc 180 

textile  ikbrics 198 

misnellsneops  articles 180 


Total  number  of  entries 057 

A.  Polk  Joincs, 

Stcntary  Vnhn  Oouniy  A^/rimitimU  Bourd, 


WHITESIDE  OOUUTY. 

omcBB& 

iVeoident— D.  O.  Oox^  Sterling. 

Yiee-^eMent^-Or.  P.  Bichxnond,  ProphetBtown. 

/Sooretoty — J.  W.  Stewart^  Sterling. 

Treamrer—TL  W.  Smithy  Sterling. 

Exemtwe  Cammittee--M.  Y.  Seely,  Prophetstown ;  B.  M.  Bissil,  Pio- 
phetstown  ^  Samnel  Baird,  Sterling ;  J.  0.  Aldiich,  Tampioo ;  0.  C 
Bnell,  Sterling ;  E.  Bro(dcfield,  Ooleta ;  S.  0.  Harvey,  Sterling ;  J.F. 
Oox,  Sterling ;  B.  Davis,  Sterling. 

Hnmber  of  members 788 

Time  of  hiding  Fair  in  1878 September  10  to  13 

Amount  paid  in  premiums U fl,: 

Number  of  entries  of  cattle. 88 

•*  •*  horses. 101 

•*  *•  sheep 18 

hogs 87 

••  ••  poultry 17 

••  •'  machinery 88 

*'  **         farm  products,  fhiit,  flowers,  eta 854 

•*  •'  textile  ikbrlcs 53 

"  *'  flne  arts,  musical  instruments,  ete 180 

*  **         miscellaneous  articles 397 

••  ••  mechanical 48 

Total  number  of  entaies. ihi 

J.  W.  Stbwabt, 

AoffKMV  WhUeHde  Chunty  AgricuUuna  Board, 
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WILLIAMSON  oomrnr. 

I 

OFVICBBa 

President — A.  G.  KeiLson,  Marion. 
Vice-President — S.  M.  Mitchell,  Corinth. 
Secretary — ^A.  JS".  Lodge,  Marion. 
Treasurer — John  Goodall,  Marion. 

Directors — Wm.  Aikman,  Marion;  S.  S.  Vick,  Marion ;  M.  C.  Camp- 
bell, Marion;  J.  J.  Jenkins,  Marion;  Frank  Brown,  Bainbridge. 

Knmber  of  members r....lS 

Time  of  holding  IVdr... Octobers,  lOwdU 

Amount  paid  in  premiums |SS1  flt 

Ktunberof  entries  of  cattle. 61 

horses ISB 

sheep 83 

hogs 40 

poultry 16 

machinery 9 

fumproduots,  fruit,  ilowers,  etc 7 

textUefebrios 15 

fine  arts,  musical  instruments,  eto. T 

miscellaneous  articles 35 

Total  number  of  entries. SSI 

Williamson  connty — ^20  by  24  miles  in  extent — is  the  beat  body  of 
land  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  roads,  with  a  population  of  neailj 
20,000.  Wheat,  oom,  grass,  tobaoco  and  cotton  are  principal  articles 
raised.  Usual  crop  of  tobacco  from  1200  to  1500  hogsheads ;  cotton  700 
bales ;  500  mules  annually  sent  south,  with  250  horses ;  1000  catUe  sold, 
principally  for  feeding  farther  north;  hogs  sold  north,  south  and  west, 
probably  3000;  coal  of  a  good  quality,  pretty  much  all  over  the  ooun^, 
usual  seams  worked  8  feet  4  inches  thick;  one  railroad,  Garbondale  and 
Shawneetown,  16  miles  in  length;    financial  condition  of  county,  "So.  L 

A.  IS*.  LoDas, 

8$ef9taiiy  WUKamton  Oouniy  Agrimdtani  Bo^£. 


APPENDIX. 


GENEEAL  LAWS  IN  FORCE  JULY  1,  1873. 

The  following  are  the  principal  laws,  bearing  npon  the  interests  of 
Agriculture,  passed  by  the  Twenty-eighth  General  Assembly  of  Illinois : 

AGRICULTURE. 

AK  ACT  oAnceming  the  re-organization  of  oonnty  agrlcoltnial  societiM,  in  oonformity  to  "An  act  to 
create  a  Department  of  AgricaUnre  in  the  State  of  Illinois,"  approved  April  15, 1871. 

Section  1.  Beit  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  lUinoiSj  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assemblyj  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  agricul- 
toral  society  now  existing  in  this  State  to  change  its  name  and  alter  its 
organization,  so  as  to  conform  to  and  comply  with  the  act  to  create  a 
Department  of  Agriculture,  approved  April  15,  1871 ;  such  change  of 
name  and  organization  to  be  made  by  the  directors  or  other  managers 
of  such  county  society,  upon  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  life  or 
permanent  members  of  the  same,  evidenced  in  writing  or  by  a  vote 
taken  at  a  meeting,  held  after  giving  not  less  than  ten  days'  notice  of 
the  time  and  place  of  such  meeting,  and  of  the  business  to  be  acted 
upon :  Provided  J  that  if  such  society  shall  be  a  stock  company,  the  con- 
sent of  the  parties  owning  a  majority  of  such  stock  shall  be  obtained 
before  such  change  can  be  made :  Andj  provided^  further^  that  all  re- 
organizations under  this  act  shall  be  in  accordance  with,  and  in  con- 
formity to,  the  requirements  of  the  by-laws  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, as  provided  by  the  act  to  create  a  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
the  State  of  Illinois. 

§  2.    Whenever  any  agricultural  society,  beiog  the  o^Tier  of  lands,  or 

holding  a  lease  of  any  lands,  shall  change  its  title  and  organization  to 

conform  to  the  act  to  create  a  Department  of  Agriculture,  approved 

April  15, 1871,  and  shall  become  a  county  agricultural  board,  the  lands, 

leasehold  and  other  property  owned  by  the  society  making  such  change, 

shall  vest  in  and  become  the  property  of  the  county  agricultural  board, 

for  its  original  uses  and  purposes,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  original 

owners  or  members  thereof. 
Vol.  n— 107 
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§  3.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  directors  of  any  eoaaty  agrieoUnnl 
board,  in  order  to  pay  or  secure  to  be  paid  the  indebtedness  of  siMik 
board  or  of  its  predecessor,  an  agricaitural  society,  or  for  the  purpose  cf 
purchasing  real  estate  for  the  use  of  such  board,  or  to  procure  means  to 
be  expended  in  the  improvement  of  its  fair  grounds,  to  make  and  exe- 
cute notes  or  other  legal  contracts  binding  such  board^  and  to  seeon 
such  notes  on  contracts  by  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  on  the  real  eststo 
now  or  hereafter  owned  by  said  board ;  such  mortgage  or  deed  of  tnul 
to  be  exeeuted  under  the  seal  of  the  county  agricultural  board' raakiiif 
the  same,  and  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  thereof. 

§  4.  All  changes  of  name  and  organization  of  county  agiicolturftl 
societies  heretofore  made  in  conformity  to  ^'An  act  to  create  a  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,"  and  of  the  by-laws  of  the  State  Board  of  Agrical- 
tnre  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  where  such  action  has  been  imported  to 
the  secretary  of  said  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  are  hereby  declared 
legal  and  effectual ;  and  such  county  agricultural  boards  heretofore 
organized  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  this  act  as  fully  as  if 
hereafter  organized. 

§  5.  Whereas  it  is  necessary  that  certain  agricultural  sodeties  in 
this  State  should  make  changes  immediately  in  their  organizatioii,  to 
conform  to  the  act  making  appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  county  agri- 
cultural boards,  approved  January  6, 1872,  and  to  bring  themMlm 
within  reach  of  aid  hereafter  appropriated  by  the  General  Assembly  «f 
the  State ;  therefore  an  emergency  exists,  and  this  act  shall  take 
firom  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  April  18, 1873. 


ANIMALS. 

AJX  ACT  to  un«nd  Motion  two  of  ta  mot  entitled  "An  Mi  to  prohibit  domestic  m*<w»»i«  tnm 

at  large  in  this  State,"  approyed  Jannarj  13, 1879. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  lUinoiSj  reprt- 
sented  in  the  General  As$emblyy  That  section  two  of  ^'An  act  to  prohiUt 
domestic  animals  from  running  at  large  in  this  State,'^  approved  Jamh 
ary  13, 1872,  be  amended  to  read  as  follows :  <<Any  owner  or  ownera 
violating  section  one  of  this  act  shall,  on  conviction  before  any  jostioe 
of  the  peace  having  jurisdiction,  pay  a  fine  not  less  than  three  dolhys 
nor  more  than  ten  dollars  for  each  and  every  offense,  to  the  eommoB 
school  fund  of  the  township.  Any  i>erson  who  is  or  may  be  the  owner 
of  land,  or  who  has  or  may  have  control  of  the  same,  may  take  up  say 
domestic  animal  or  animals  when  found  near  to  or  upon  such  land,  such 
animal  or  animals  being  at  large  in  violation  of  section  one  of  this  9dL 
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The  taker  up  of  such  animal  or  animals  shall,  within  two  days  from  the 
time  of  the  taking  up,  make  complaint  and  institnte  a  suit  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  against  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  animals ;  and 
if^  upon  the  trial,  judgment  shall  be  for  the  people,  execution  shall 
iaeue  immediately  upon  the  judgment,  and  the  animal  or  animals  taken 
up  shall  be  liable  to  levy  and  sale  upon  the  execution,  the  same  as  in 
other  cases,  anything  in  the  exemption  laws  of  this  State  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.'' 
Approved  May  2, 1873. 


AV  ACT  to  enable  towns  to  prohibit  domeetio  animalH  from  nnmihg  at  large  in  coimtles  where  they 

are  not  prohibited  by  law. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  /State  of  lUinoiSj  repre- 
sented in  ilw  General  Assembly^  That  in  any  county  in  this  State  which 
has  adopted  township  organization,  or  which  may  hereafter  adopt  town- 
ship organization,  and  where  domestic  animals  ai*e  not  prohibited  from 
running  at  large  by  law,  that,  on  petition  of  not  less  than  twenty  legal 
voters  of  any  town  to  the  town  clerk,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  town 
clerk  to  give  notice,  with  the  notice  of  the  annual  town  meeting,  that 
fbe  question  of  voting  for  and  against  domestic  animals  or  any  species 
of  the  same  running  at  large,  will  be  submitted  to  the  legal  voters  of 
such  town  at  such  town  meeting ;  which  vote  shall  be  by  ballot,  which 
ballots  %hall  be  printed  or  written,  or  partly  written  and  partly  printed, 
on  the  ballots  voted  for  town  officers ;  and  if  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  at  such  town  meeting  shall  be  against  domestic  animals  or  any 
species  thereof  from  runniag  at  large,  then  it  shaU  be  unlawful  for  such 
animals  to  run  at  large  in  such  town :  Provided^  that  if  sufficient  time 
does  not  elapse  after  this  act  takes  effect  to  give  the  required  notices 
for  the  question  to  be  voted  on  at  the  annual  town  meeting  in  Apri]| 
1873,  the  town  clerk  of  any  such  town  shall,  on  a  like  petition,  call  a 
special  town  meeting  for  that  purpose,  notice  of  which  special  town 
meeting  shall  be  given  for  the  length  of  time  and  in  the  manner  for  the 
annual  town  meetings. 

§  2.  In  case  a  majority  of  votes  at  such  annual  or  special  town  meet- 
ing is  against  domestic  animals  running  at  large,  the  electors  may  pro- 
vide by  a  vote  of  the  majority  at  such  meeting,  to  be  ascertained  in 
some  convenient  manner — 

First — ^To  establish  and  maintain  a  pound  or  pounds  at  such  places 
within  the  town  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  and  convenient.  When 
any  pound  is  erected^  it  shall  be  under  the  care  and  direction  of  a  pound 
master. 
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Second — ^To  determine  the  number  of  ponnd  masters  and  prei^lic 
their  duties,  and  choose  the  same  in  such  manner  as  they  may  deter- 
mine. 

Third — ^To  authorize  the  distraining,  impounding  and  sale  of  cattk, 
horses,  mules,  asses,  swine,  sheep  or  goats,  for  penalties  inconed  ud 
costs  of  proceedings :  Providedy  that  the  sale  of  animals  distraiiied  or 
impounded  shall  be  conducted^  as  nearly  as  may  be,  according  to  the 
law  regulating  sales  of  property  by  constables  under  execution:  A^ 
provided^  cUsOj  the  owners  of  such  animals  shall  hare  the  right  to  redeem 
the  same  from  the  purchaser  thereof,  at  any  time  within  three  months 
from  the  date  of  the  same,  by  paying  the  amount  of  the  purchaser's  bid, 
with  reasonable  costs  for  their  keeping,  and  interest  on  the  amount  hid 
at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per  aiiiynm. 

Fourth — ^To  apply  all  penalties,  when  collected,  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  deemed  most  to  the  interest  of  the  town. 

Approved  April  11, 1873. 


AK  ACT  to'anend  fen  set  entitled  ''An  aot  to  prohibit  domestic  aaimalB  ttom  nnning  at  iuga  tii* 

State,"  approved  JannAry  13, 1879. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  oflUinoii,  nfn' 
sented  in  the  Oeneral  Aseemblyj  That  said  act  be  and  the  ssume  is  herebf 
amended,  by  adding  the  following  section  thereto,  viz: 

^^  Section  5.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  domestic  animals,  or  any  speda 
thereof,  to  run  at  large  in  any  town,  city  or  precinct  in  this  State,  wbff^ 
such  animals  were  lawfully  restrained  from  running  at  large  before  <v 
at  the  time  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment  took  effect,  imtil  per- 
mitted to  do  so  by  the  lawful  authority  of  such  town  or  ci^,  or  by  » 
majority  vote  of  such  precincf 

Whereas,  in  some  counties  in  this  State,  many  towns,  cities  sod  pre- 
cincts had  lawfuUy  restrained  domestic  animals  from  miming  at  large, 
previous  to  t}i0  passage  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendmeDt,  and 
therefore,  abandoned  fencing ;  and  whereas,  under  the  provisions  of  tti' 
Mt,  the  majority  vote  ij^  some  of  such  counties  was  against  restraiDiaf 
Bimh  animals  &om  rmming  ^t  large,  leaving  many  farms  unprotected bj 
feui^i  oi  the  mercy  of  such  animals,  thereby  creating  an  emergeDcy: 
therefonei,  this  act  sbitU  t»^  effect  ^j^  be  in  force  from  and  after  r» 
p  i.^y^ageip 

M¥FWW»  Jtoj  1, 1873. 
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INDIT8TRIAL  msriVBBSBnr. 

A2f  ACT  making  an  appropriatdon  in  aid  of  the  Industrial  Univeraity,  and  for  payment  of  turas  on 

land  held  by  the  State  for  uae  of  said  institution. 

Skction  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois^  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly,  That  there  be  and  hereby  is  appropriated 
to  the  Industrial  University,  at  XJrbana,  in  aid  of  the  experiments  in 
progress  upon  the  experimental  farm,  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars. For  the  payment  of  taxes  accruing  in  the  years  1872  and  1873 
on  lands  owned  and  held  by  the  Stat^  for  the  use  of  said  institution,  in 
the  county  of  Gage,  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  in  the  counties  of 
Pope,  Kandigoh  and  Eenville,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  the  sum  of  ^ 
three  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

§  2.  The  Auditor  of  State  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  draw 
his  warrant  upon  the  Treasurer  for  the  sum  herein  appropriated,  upon , 
the  order  of  the  board  of  trustees,  signed  by  the  president  and  attested 
by  the  secretary  with  the  corporate  seal  of  the  institution :  Provided^ 
that  no  part  of  this  money  shall  be  due  and  payable  to  the  said  institu- 
tion, until  satisfactory  vouchers,  in  detail,  approved  by  the  Grovernor, 
have  been  filed  with  the  Auditor  for  the  expenditure  of  all  sums  previ- 
ously drawn. 

§  3.  This  appropriation  shall  be  and  continue  in  force  from  the  first 
day  of  July,  1873,  until  the  expiration  of  the  first  fiscal  quarter  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  next  general  assembly. 

Approved  April  29, 1873. 


AN  ACT  to  regulate  the  niinoia  Indnatrial  TJniTersity,  and  to  make  appropriations  therefor. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor, 
within  ten  days  after  the  taking  eifect  of  this  act,  to  appoint  nine  trus- 
tees— ^three  in  each  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  this  Stat^-^who, 
together  with  the  Governor  and  the  president  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  the  time  being,  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  and  shall  succeed  to  and  exercise  all 
the  powers  conferred  by  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
organization  and  maintenance  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,'' 
approved  February  28, 1867,  except  as  is  herein  or  may  be  hereafter  pro- 
vided by  law.  The  said  appointments  shall  be  subject  to  approval  or 
rejection  by  the  senate,  at  its  present  or  next  session  thereafter,  and  the 
appointees  shall  be  and  are  hereby  authorized  to  act  as  trustees  of  the 
said  university  from  the  time  of  such  appointment,  unless  in  case  of 
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rejection  by  the  senate,  nntil  their  successord  shsJl  be  apxxrinted  by  t]ie 
Governor,  and  Ruch  appointment  shall  be  approved  by  the  senate. 

§  2.  The  members  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  their  successors, 
shall  hold  their  office  for  the  term  of  six  years  each :  Provided^  that  al 
the  first  regular  meeting  of  said  board,  after  such  appointment,  Uie 
said  members  shall  select  by  lot  three  of  their  number  to  hold  office  for 
two  years,  three  to  hold  office  for  four  years,  and  three  to  hold  office  for 
six  years,  from  the  time  of  convening  of  the  present  general  assembly. 
The  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  sbaD 
fin  all  vacancies  which  may  at  any  time  occur  by  expiration  of  term  of 
office,  or  otherwise,  in  said  board,  by  appointment  of  snitable  persons 
resident  in  the  resi^ective  grand  divisions  in  which  such  vacancies  may 
occur.  Said  board  of  trustees  may  appoint  an  executive  oommittee  of 
three,  chosen  out' of  their  own  number,  who,  when  said  board  is  not  in 
session,  shall  have  the  management  and  control  of  the  said  university 
and  of  its  affairs,  and  for  that  purpose  shall  have  and  exercise  all  the 
powers  hereby  conferred  on  said  board  which  are  necessary  and  proper 
for  such  object,  except  in  so  far  as  the  said  board  may  and  does  reserve 
such  powers  to  itself;  and  any  powers  granted  at  any  time,  by  said 
board,  to  said  executive  committee,  may  be  by  them  at  any  time  re- 
voked. 

§  3.  Ko  member  of  said  board  shall  hold  or  be  employed  in  or  ap- 
pointed to  any  office  or  place  under  the  authority  of  the  board  of  whidi 
he  is  a  member,  nor  shall  any  member  of  said  board  be  directly  or  indi- 
rectly interested  in  any  contract  to  be  made  by  said  board  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever. 

§  4.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  said  university  is  hereby  declared  and  re- 
quired to  terminate  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  August  in  each  year,  and 
all  reports  of  the  university,  except  catalogues  and  circulars,  shall  be 
addressed  to  the  Governor,  and  the  annual  reports  shall  contain  a  M 
account  of  the  financial  and  other  transactions  of  the  university  to  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  as  aforesaid,  together  with  a  full  statement  of 
the  then  condition  of  the  endowment  fund,  and  shall  be  presented  to 
the  Governor  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  October  in  each  year: 
Providedj  that  no  less  number  of  said  reports  be  published  annually 
than  is  now  authorized  by  law. 

§  5.  The  trustees  of  said  university  shall  elect,  annually,  from  their 
own  number,  a  president,  who  shall  also  be  one  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  three  authorized  by  this  act,  in  case  such  committee  should  be 
chosen  and  appointed  by  the  said  board ;  and  no  money  shall  be  draim 
from  the  treasury  of  the  university,  except  by  order  of  the  board  of 
trustees  or  of  the  executive  committee  aforesaid,  on  the  warrant  of  tbe 
president  of  the  said  board,  countersigned  by  the  recording  secretary. 
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§  6.  All  papils  atteDding  the  said  nniversity  shall  be  taught,  and 
fihall  stady,  sach  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  and  as  are  adapted  to  promote  the  liberal  and  prac- 
tical education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  pro- 
fessions of  life,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies, 
and  including,  for  all  male  students,  military  tactics. 

§  7.  The  treasurer  of  the  said  university  and  the  said  board  are 
hereby  required  in  fliture  to  invest  the  principal  of  the  funds  arising 
from  the  endowment  of  the  United  States,  in  interest  bearing  bonds  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  this  State,  or  of  other  States  which  did  not 
participate  in  the  late  rebellion.  They  are  hereby  prohibited  from 
changing  the  securities  in  which  said  fund  may  be  invested,  without  the 
express  permission  of  the  General  Assembly,  except  that  county  bonds, 
in  which  some  of  said  fimds  are  now  invested,  may  be  sold,  and  the* 
proceeds  thereof  invested  in  interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  class  and 
charaeter  specified  above  in  this  section. 

§  8.  All  charges  for  freights  heretofore  or  hereafter  accruing  over  the 
Illinois  Central  Eailroad  for  the  use  or  benefit,  directly  or  indirectly,  of 
the  said  university,  shall  be  applied  on  the  subscription  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  to  tl^e  fiinds  of  said  university,  until  the  said  subscription 
shall  be  exhausted,  and  no  such  freights  shall  be  paid  in  money  by  the 
trustees  to  any  person  or  corporation,  nor  shall  any  money  be  drawn 
frx)m  the  treasury  of  the  State  on  account  thereof,  nor  on  account  of 
such  application. 

§  9.  There  is  hereby  appropriated,  for  the  full  payment  of  the  archi- 
tect, superintendent,  and  the  eotire  completion  of  the  main  university 
building  of  the  said  Industrial  University,  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand 
dollars ;  for  heating  apparatus  for  the  same,  eighteen  thousand  dollars ; 
for  gas  fixtures,  including  street  main  connection,  one  thousand  two 
hun'lred  dollars ;  for  fitting  and  furnishing  said  building,  seven  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  for  furniture  and  apparatus  for  the 
physical  laboratory,  three  thousand  dollars ;  or  so  much  of  the  sums 
specified  for  each  of  the  above  named  purposes  as  may  be  necessary. 

§  10.  The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  draw  his  warrant  ujwn  the  Treasulrer  for  the  moneys  herein 
appropriated,  in  favor  of  the  parties  to  whom  the  same  may  be  and 
become  due,  upon  proper  vouchers,  signed  by  the  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  and  attested  by  the  secretary,  with  the  corporate  seal  of  the 
university  attached,  and  approved  by  the  Governor. 

Appboved,  May  7, 1873. 
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GAME. 

t 

AN  ACT  to  nvise  and  consolidate  the  several  acts  relating  to  the  protection  of  game^  and  fin-  the  fsa- 

teotinit  of  deer,  wild  fowls  and  birds,  and  to  repeal  certain  laws. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois^  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly^  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
or  persons  to  hunt  or  pursue^  kill  or  trap,  net  or  ensnare,  destroy  or  a^ 
tempt  to  kill,  trap,  net,  ensnare  or  otherwise  destroy,  any  wild  buck, 
doe,  or  fawn,  wild  turkey,  prairie  hen  or  chicken,  rufifed  grouse  (com- 
monly called  partridge)  or  pheasant,  between  the  first  day  of  Janoaiy 
and  the  fifteenth  day  of  August  in  each  and  every  year ;  or  any  quail, 
between  the  first  day  of  January  and  the  first  day  of  October  in  each 
and  every  year ;  or  any  woodcock,  between  the  first  day  of  January  and 
the  first  day  of  July  of  each  and  every  year ;  or  any  wild  goo^,  dock, 
Wilson  snipe,  brant,  or  other  water  fowl,  between  the  fifteenth  day  of 
April  and  the  fifteenth  day  of  August  in  each  and  every  year.  And 
every  person  so  offending  shall,  for  each  and  every  offense,  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars,  and  costs  oi 
suit,  and  shall  stand  committed  to  the  county  jaU  until  such  fine  is  i»aid, 
provided  that  such  imprisonment  shall  not  exceed  ten  days. 

§  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  corporation  to  boy,  sell, 
or  have  in  possession  any  of  the  animals,  wild  fowls  or  birds  mentiixied 
in  secticNa  one,  at  any  time  when  the  killing,  trapping,  netting,  ensnai^ 
ing  or  destroying  of  such  animals,  wild  fowls  or  birds  shall  be  unlawful, 
which  shall  be  killed,  entrapped,  netted,  ensnared  or  destroyed  coutiary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  any  i>erson  or  corporation  so  offendiDg 
shall,  on  conviction,  be  fined  and  dealt  with  as  declared  in  section  one 
(1)  of  this  act. 

§  3.  Kp  person  shall,  at  any  time,  within  this  State,  kill  or  attempt 
to  trap,  net,  ensnare,  destroy  or  kill  any  robin,  bluebird,  swallow,  mar- 
tin, mosquito  hawk,  whip-poor-will,  cuckoo,  wood-pecker,  cat-bird,  brown- 
thrasher,  red  bird,  hanging  bird,  buzzard,  sparrow,  wren,  humming- 
bird, dove,  goldfinch,  mocking-bird,  blue  jay,  finch,  thrush,  lark,  cherry 
bird,  yellow  bird,  oriole  or  bobolink,  nor  rob  or  destroy  the  nests  of  sadi 
birds,  or  either  or  any  of  them.  And  any  person  so  oftending  shall,  on 
conviction,  be  fined  the  sum  of  five  dollars  for  each  and  every  bird  so 
killed,  and  for  each  and  every  nest  robbed  or  deistroyed :  Provided,  that 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  owner  or  oocu- 
pant  of  lands  from  destroying  any  of  the  birds  herein  named  on  the 
same,  when  deemed  necessary  for  the  protection  of  fruits  or  proi>erty. 

§  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  destroy  or  re- 
move from  the  nests  of  any  prairie  chicken,  grouse  or  quail,  wild  turkey, 
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goose  or  brant,  any  egg  or  eggs  of  such  fowl  or  birds,  or  for  any  person 
to  buy,  sell,  have  in  possession  or  traffic  in  such  eggs,  or  willfully  de- 
stroy the  nest  of  such  bird  or  fowls,  or  any  or  either  of  them.  And  any 
person  so  offending  shall,  on  conviction,  be  fined  and  dealt  with  as  spe- 
cified in  section  three  (3)  of  this  act. 

§  5.  No  person  or  persons  shall,  at  any  time,  with  a  trap,  or  snare, 
or  net,  take  or  attempt  to  trap,  snare,  or  take  any  wild  turkey,  prairie 
chicken,  Virginia  partridge,  pheasant,  grouse  or  quail,  except  on  his  or 
their  own  premises.  And  every  person  so  offending  shall,  on  conviction, 
be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  fifteen  dollars  nor  more  than  twenty-five 
dollars,  and  costs  of  suit,  and  shall  stand  committed  to  the  county  jail 
until  such  fine  is  paid,  provided  that  such  imprisonment  shall  not  exceed 
fifteen  days. 

§  6.  No  person  or  persons  shall  sell  or  expose  for  sale,  or  have  in  his 
or  their  possession,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  or  exposing  for  sale,  any  of 
the  animals,  wild  fowls  or  birds  mentioned  in  section  one  of  this  act, 
after  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  next  succeeding  the  first  day  of  the 
period  in  which  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  kill,  trap  or  ensnare  such  animals, 
wild  fowls  or  birds.  And  any  person  so  offending  shall,  on  conviction, 
be  fined  and  dealt  with  as  specified  in  section  one  of  this  act. 

§  7.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  as  applicable 
to  any  express  company  or  common  carrier,  into  whose  possession  any 
of  the  animals^  wild  fowls  or  birds  herein  mentioned  shall  come,  in  the 
regular  course  of  their  business,  for  transportation,  whilst  they  are  in 
transit  through  this  State  from  any  place  without  this  State  where  the 
killing  of  such  animals,  wild  fowl  or  birds  shall  be  lawful.  But  notwith- 
standing this  provision,  the  having  or  being  in  possession  of  any  such 
animals,  wild  fowl  or  birds,  as  are  mentioned  in  section  one,  upon  any 
of  the  days  upon  which  the  killing,  entrapping,  ensnaring,  netting,  buy- 
ing, selling  or  having  in  possession  any  such  animals,  wild  fowl  or  birds, 
shall  be  unlawful  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  and  ta- 
ken as  prima  fdcie  evidence  that  the  same  was  ensnared,  trapped,  net- 
ted or  killed  in  violation  of  this  act. 

§  8.  All  prosecutions  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  brought 
by  any  person,  in  the  name  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  against 
any  person  or  persons  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  before 
any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county  in  which  such  violation  is  alleged 
to  have  taken  place,  or  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction ;  and 
it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  State's  attorneys  to  see  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  are  enforced  in  their  respective  counties,  and  they 
shall  prosecute  all  offenders  on  receiving  information  of  the  violation  of 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  sheriffs, 
deputy  sheriffs,  constables  and  police  officers  to  inform  against  and  pro- 
secute aU  persons  whom  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  are  guilty  of 
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yiolatiug  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act^  The  amount  recovered  in 
any  penal  action  shall  go  to  the  school  treasurer  of  the  townHhip  in 
which  this  act  shall  have  been  violated,  to  be  added  to  .the  school  fiind 
of  such  township. 

§  10.  The  following  acts  are  hereby  repealed,  to- wit:  "An  act  to  pro- 
hibit  the  killing  of  certain  wild  game  in  certain  counties  therein  named 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,"  approved  February  12, 1853 ;  an  act  en- 
titled ^^An  act  to  preserve  the  game  in  the  State  of  Illinois,''  approved 
February  15, 1855 ;  an  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  '^An  act  to  preeerve 
the  game  in  the  State  of  Illinois,"  approved  February  15, 1855,  approved 
February  9, 1857 ;  an  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  preserve 
the  game  in  the  State  of  Illinois,"  approved  February  15,  1855,  ap- 
proved February  16,  1857 ;  an  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  preserve  the  game  in  the  State  of  Illinois,"  approved  Febroiuy  15, 
1855,  approved  February  18, 1857  ;  "An  act  to  repeal  so  much  of  the 
game  law  as  is  applicable  to  Greene  county,"  approved  Febmaiy 
24,  1859;  an  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  preeerve  the 
game  in  the  State  of  Illinois,"  approved  February  15, 1855,  approved 
February  21,  18(^1 ;  an  act  to  amend  an  act  approved  Febmaiy 
21,  1871,  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  ^An  act  to  pre- 
serve the  game  in  the  State  of  Illinois,"  approved  February  15,  1855, 
approved  February  12,  1863 ;  "An  act  for  the  protection  of  orchards, 
and  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  small  birds,"  approved  February  24, 
1859;  "An  act 'for  the  preservation  of  game,"  approved  February  Ifi, 
1865 ;  an  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  preservation  of 
game,"  approved  February  16,  1865,  approved  February  19, 1867 ;  an 
act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  preservation  of  game,"  ap- 
proved February  16, 1865,  approved  March  5,  1867 ;  "An  act  to  exempt 
the  county  of  Piatt  firom  the  operation  of  the  game  law,"  approved  March 
5, 1867  ;  "An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  game  law  to  certain 
counties  named,  and  to  prevent  non-residents  firom  killing  game  for 
market,"  approved  March  8, 1867 ;  an  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An 
act  for  the  preservation  of  game,"  approved  February  16, 1865,  approved 
April  13, 1869 ;  "An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  game  law  to 
certain  counties  therein  named,"  approved  March  30,  1869 ;  an  act  lo 
amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  preservation  of  game,"  approved 
February  16, 1865,  approved  March  2,  1869 ;  "An  act  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  game  in  Montgomery  county,  and  to  amend  an  act  entitled  ^An 
act  for  the  preservation  of  game,'"  approved  February  16,  1865^  ap- 
proved March  29, 1869 ;  "An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  gane 
law  to  the  county  of  Moultrie,"  approved  March  26,  1869 ;  "An  act  lor 
the  preservation  of  game  and  fish  in  the  counties  of  Adams  and  Han- 
cock," approved  February  21,  1867 ;  "An  act  for  the  preservation  of 
game  in  Hancock  county,"  approved  February  23, 1867. 

Approved  May  3,  1873. 
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LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

AK  ACT  to  reTise  the  law  in  relation  to  landlord  and  tenant. 

Seotion  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly,  That  the  owner  of  lands,  his  executors 
or  administrators,  may  sue  for  and  recover  rent  therefor,  or  a  fair  and 
reasonable  satisfaction  for  the  use  and  occupation  thereof,  by  action  of 
debt  or  assumpsit,  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  in  any  of  the 
following  cases : 

First — When  rent  is  due  and  in  arrear  on  a  lease  for  life  or  lives. 

Second — When  lands  are  held  and  occupied  by  any  person  without 
any  special  agreement  for  rent. 

Third — ^Wben  possession  is  obtained  under  an  agreement,  written  or 
verbal,  for  the  purchase  of  the  premises,  and  before  deed  given  the  right 
to  possession  is  terminated  by  foifeiture  or  non-compliance  with  the 
agreement,  and  possession  is  wrongfully  refused  or  neglected  to  be  given 
upon  demand,  made  in  writing,  by  the  pai-ty  entitled  thereto :  Provided^ 
that  all  payments  made  by  the  vendee,  or  his  representatives  or  assigns, 
may  be  set  off  against  such  rent. 

Fourth — ^When  land  has  been  sold  upon  a  judgment  or  a  decree  of 
court,  when  the  party  to  such  judgment  or  decree,  or  person  holding 
under  him,  wronglully  refuses  or  neglects  to  surrender  possessidn  of  the 
same,  after  demand,  in  writing,  by  the  person  entitled  to  the  possession. 

Fifth — ^When  the  lands  have  been  sold  upon  a  mortgage  or  trust  deed, 
and  the  mortgager  or  grantor,  or  person  holding  under  him,  wrongfully 
refuses  or  neglects  to  surrender  possession  of  the  same,  after  demand, 
in  writing,  by  the  person  entitled  to  the  possession. 

§  2.  If  any  tenant  or  tenants  for  life,  lives,  or  for  a  year,  or  any 
longer  or  shorter  time,  or  any  person  or  persons  who  are  or  shall  come 
into  possession  of  any  lands,  tenements  or  hereditaments,  by,  from  or 
under  or  by  collusion  with  such  tenant  or  tenants,  shall  willfully  hold 
over  any  lands,  tenements  or  hereditaments,  after  the  expiration  of  such 
term  or  terms,  and  after  demand  made,  in  writing,  for  the  possession 
thereof,  by  his  or  their  landlord  or  lessor,  or  the  person  to  whom  the  re- 
mainder  or  reversion  of  such  lands,  tenements  or  hereditaments  shall 
belong,  such  person  or  persons  so  holding  over  shall,  ibr  the  time  such 
landlord  or  rightful  owner  be  so  kept  out  of  possession,  pay  to  the  per- 
son so  kept  out  of  possession,  or  his  legal  representatives,  at  the  rate  of 
double  the  yearly  value  of  the  lands,  tenements  or  hereditaments  so  de- 
tained, to  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt  or  otherwise,  in  any  court  hav- 
ing  cognizance  of  the  same. 

§  3.  If  any  tenant  shall  give  a  notice  of  his  intention  to  quit  the  pre- 
mises by  him  holden,  at  a  time  mentioned  in  such  notice,  at  which  the 
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tenant  would  have  a  right  to  quit  by  the  lease,  and  shall  not  accord- 
ingly deliver  up  possession  thereof,  such  tenant  shall  pay  to  the  land- 
lord or  lessor  double  the  rent  or  sum  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
due,  to  be  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rent  otherwise  due  should 
have  been  collected. 

§  4.  In  all  cases  between  landlord  and  tenant,  where  one-half  year's 
rent  shall  be  in  arrear  and  unpaid,  and  the  landlord  or  lessor  to  whom 
such  rent  is  due  has  right  by  law  to  re-enter  for  non-payment  thereof^ 
such  landlord  or  lessor  may,  without  any  formal  demand  or  re-entry, 
commence  an  action  of  ejectment  for  the  recovery  of  the  demised  pre- 
mises. And  in  case  judgment  be  given  for  the  plaintiff  in  such  action 
of  ejectment,  and  the  writ  of  possession  be  executed  thereon,  before  the 
rent  in  arrear  and  costs  of  suit  be  paid,  then  the  leiise  of  such  lands 
shall  cease  and  be  determined,  unless  such  lessee  shall,  by  writ  of  error, 
reverse  the  said  judgment,  or  shall  by  bill,  filed  in  chancery,  within  six 
months  after  the  rendition  of  such  judgment,  obtain  relief  from  the  same: 
ProvMed,  that  any  such  tenant  may,  at  any  time  before  final  judgment 
on  said  ejectment,  pay  or  tender  to  the  laudlord  or  lessor  of  the  premises 
the  amount  of  rent  in  arrear,  and  costs  of  suit,  and  the  proceedings  on 
such  ejectment  shall  thereupon  be  discontinued. 

§  5.  In  all  cases  of  ^tenancy  from  year  to  year,  sixty  days'  notice,  in 
writing,  shall  be  sufficient  to  terminate  the  tenancy  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  notice  may  be  given  at  any*  time  within  four  mouths  pie- 
ceding  the  last  sixty  days  of  the  year. 

§  6.  In  all  cases  of  tenancy  by  the  month,  or  for  any  other  term  less 
than  one  year,  where  the  tenant  holds  over  without  special  agreement^ 
the  landlord  shall  have  the  right  to  terminate  the  tenancy  by  thirty 
days'  notice,  in  writing,  and  to  maintain  an  action  for  forcible  detainer 
or  ^ectment 

§  7.  When  a  tenancy  is  terminated  by  notice,  under  either  of  tlie 
two  preceding  sections,  no  further  demand  shall  be  necessary  before 
bringing  a  suit  under  the  statute  in  relation  to  forcible  detainer  or 
ejectment. 

,§  8.  The  landlord  or  his  agent  may,  at  any  time  after  rent  is  due, 
demand  payment  thereof,  and  notify  the  tenant,  in  writing,  that  unless 
payment  is  made  within  a  time  mentioned  in  such  notice,  not  less  than 
five  days  after  the  service  thereof,  the  lease  will  be  terminated.  If  the 
tenant  shall  not,  within  the  time  mentioned  in  such  notice,  pay  the  r^it 
due,  the  landlord  may  consider  the  lease  ended,  and  sue  for  the  posses- 
sion under  the  statute  in  relation  to  forcible  entry  and  detainer,  or  midn- 
tain  ejectment  without  further  notice  or  demand. 

§  9.    When  default  is  made  in  any  of  the  terms  of  a  lease,  it  shall 
not  be  necessary  to  give  more  than  ten  days'  notice  to  quit,  or  of  the 
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termination  of  such  tenancy,  and  the  same  may  be  terminated  on  giving 
such  notice  to  quit  at  any  time  after  such  default  in  any  of  the  terms  of 
such  lease ;  which  notice  may  be  substantially  in  the  following  form,  viz  i 

To  A.  B. :  Yon  are  hereby  notified  that  in  oonaeqaence  of.yoiiT  default  in  (here  insert  the  charaoter 
of  the  default)  of  the  premisee  now  occupied  by  yon,  being,  etc.,  (here  deecribe  the  premiBes)  I  have 
elected  to  determine  your  lease,  and  you  are  hereby  notified  to  quit  and  deliver  up  poMOBsion  of  the 
flame  to  me  within  ten  days  of  this  date,  (dated,  etc) 

To  be  signed  by  the  lessor  or  his  agent ;  and  no  other  notice  or  de- 
mand of  possession  or  termination  of  such  tenancy  shall  be  necessary. 

§  10.  Any  demand  may  be  made  or  notice  served  by  delivering  a 
written  or  printed,  or  partly  written  and  partly  printed,  copy  thereof  to 
the  tenant,  or  by  leaving  the  same  with  some  person  above  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  residing  on  or  in  possession  of  the  premises ;  and  in  case 
no  one  is  in  the  actual  possession  of  said  premises,  then  by  i>osting  the 
same  on  the  premises.  ' 

§  11.  When  any  such  demand  is  made  or  notice  served  by  an  officer 
autliorized  to  serve  process,  his  return  shall  h^  prima  facie  evidence  of 
the  facts  therein  stated,  and  if  such  demand  is  made  or  notice  served  by 
any  person,  not  an  officer,  the  return  may  be  sworn  to  by  the  person 
serving  the  same,  and  shall  then  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facts 
therein  stated.  * 

§  12.  When  the  tenancy  is  for  a  certain  period,  and  the  term  expires 
by  the  terms  of  the  lease,  the  tenant  is  then  bound  to  surrender  posses- 
sion, and  no  notice  to  quit  or  demand  of  possession  is  necessary. 

§  13.  The  term  ^^ease,"  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  include  every  let- 
ting, whether  by  verbal  or  written  agreement. 

§  14.  The  grantees  of  any  demised  lands,  tenements,  rents  or  other 
hereditaments,  or  of  the  reversion  thereof,  the  assignees  of  the  lessor  of 
any  demise,  and  the  heirs  and  personal  i-epresentatives  of  the  lessor, 
grantee  or  assignee  shall  have  the  same  remedies  by  entry  action  or 
otherwise^  for  the  non-performance  of  any  agreement  in  the  lease,  or 
for  the  recovery  of  any  rent,  or  for  the  doing  of  any  waste  or  other 
cause  of  forfeiture,  as  their  grantor  or  lessor  might  have  had  if  such  re- 
version had  remained  in  such  lessor  or  grantor. 

§  15.  The  lessees  of  any  lauds,  their  assigns  or  personal  representa- 
tives, shall  have  the  same  remedy,  by  action  or  otherwise,  against  the 
lessor,  his  grantees,  assignees,  or  his  or  their  representatives,  for  the 
breach  of  any  agreement  in  such  lease,  as  such  lessee  might  have  had 
against  his  immediate  lessor :  Provided^  this  section  shall  have  no  ap- 
plication to  the  covenants  against  incumbrances,  or  relating  to  the  title 
or  possession  of  the  premises  demised. 

DISTRESS  FOB  BENT. 

§  16.  In  all  cases  of  distress  for  rent,  the  landlord,  by  himself,  his 
agent  or  attorney,  may  seize  for  rent  any  personal  property  of  his  tenant 
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'  that  may  be  foand  in  the  county  where  sach  tenant  shall  reside ;  and  in 
no  case  shall  the  property  of  any  other  i)er8on,  although  ibe  same  may 
oe  found  on  the  premises,  be  liable  to  seizure  for  rent  due  fhmi  soeh 
tenant. 

§  17.  The  person  making  such  distress  shall  immediately  file  witb 
some  Justice  of  the  peace,  if  the  amount  of  the  claim  is  within  his  jona- 
diction,  or  witli  the  clerk  of  a  court  of  record  of  competent  jurisdietion, 
a  copy  of  the  distress  warrant,  together  with  an  inventory  of  the  pfo> 
perty  levied  upon. 

g  18.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  copy  of  distress  warrant  and  InTentoiyy 
the  justice  of  the  peace  or  clerk  shall  issue  a  smnmons  againat  tiie 
party  against  whom  the  distress  warrai\t  shall  have  been  issued,  retonh 
able  as  other  summonses. 

§  19.  When  it  shall  appear,  by  affidavit  filed  in  tiie  court  where  sihA 
proceeding  is  pending,  that  the  defendant  is  a  non-resident  or  has  de- 
parted from  this  State,  or  on  due  inquiry  cannot  be  found,  or  is  con- 
eealed  within  this  State,  and  the  affiant  shall  state  the  place  of  resi- 
dence of  said  defendant,  if  known,  and  if  not  known,  that  ui>on  diligent 
mquiry  he  has  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  same,  notice  may  be  givoi, 
if  the  suit  is  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  as  in  cases  of  attachment 
before  justices,  or  if  in  a  court  of  record,  as  in  attachment  cases  in  such 
courts. 

§  20.  The  suit  shall  thereafter  pro<;eed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  case 
of  attachment  before  such  court  or  justice  of  the  peace :  Providedj  Uiat 
it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  plaintifif  in  any  ease  to  file  a  dedani- 
tion,  but  the  distress  warrant  shall  stand  for  a  declaration  and  shall  be 
amendable,  as  other  declarations :  Pravidedy  that  no  such  amendment 
shall  in  any  way  affect  any  liabilities  that  may  have  accrued  in  the  exe- 
eution  of  such  warrant. 

§  21.  The  defendant  may  avail  himself  of  any  set  off  or  other  defense 
which  would  have  been  proper  if  the  suit  had  been  for  the  rent  in  any 
form  of  action  and  with  like  effect. 

§  22.  If  the  plaintiff  succeeds  in  his  suit,  judgment  shall  be  given  in 
his  favor  for  the  amount  which  shall  appear  to  be  due  him. 

§  23.  When  the  defendant  has  been  served  with  process  or  api>eai8 
to  the  action,  the  judt^ment  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  in 
suits  commenced  by  summons,  and  execution  may  issue  thereon,  not 
.  only  against  the  property  distrained,  but  also  against  the  other  property 
of  the  defendant.  But  the  property  distrained,  if  the  same  has  not  been 
replevined  or  released  from  seizure,  shall  be  first  sold. 

§  24.  When  publication  of  notice  shall  have  been  made,  as  provided 
in  this  act,  but  the  defendant  is  not  served  with  process  and  doea  not 
appear,  judgment  by  default  may  be  entered,  and  the  plaintiff  may  re- 
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co^Br  the  amount  dae  him  for  rent  at  the  time  of  issuing  the  distress 
warrant,  and  a  special  execution  shall  issue  against  the  property  dis- 
trained,  but  no  execution  shall  issue  against  any  other  property  of  the 
defendant. 

§  25.  If  the  judgment  is  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  he  shall  recover 
costs  and  have  judgment  for  the  return  of  the  property  distrained, 
unless  the  same  has  been  replevied  or  released  from  such  distress.  And 
if  a  set-off  is  interposed  and  it  appears  that  a  balance  is  due  from  the 
plaintiff  to  the  defendant,  judgment  shall  be  rendered  for  the  defendant 
for  the  amount  thereof. 

§  26.  When  any  distress  warrant  has  been  levied,  the  person  whose 
property  is  distrained  may  release  the  same  by  entering  into  bond  in 
double  the  amount  of  the  rent  claimed,  payable  to  the  landlord,  with 
sufQcient  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  person  making  the  levy,  if  the 
bond  is  tendered  before  the  filing  of  a  copy  of  the  warrant,  as  provided 
in  this  act,  or  if  after,  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  in  which,  or  justice  of 
the  peace  before  whom,  the  suit  is  pending,  conditioned  to  pay  whatever 
judgment  the  landlord  may  recover  in  the  suit,  with  cost  of  suit.  If 
the  bond  is  taken  before  the  filing  of  a  copy  of  the  distress  warrant, 
such  bond  shall  be  filed  therewith,  and  if  taken  after  the  filing  of  ar 
copy  of  the  distress  warrant,  it  shall  be  filed  in  the  court  or  with  the 
justice  where  the  suit  is  pending. 

§  27.  If  any  property  distrained  is  of  a  perishable  natui^  and  in 
danger  of  immediate  waste  or  decay,  and  the  same  is  not  replevied  or 
bonded,  the  landlord  or  his  agent  or  attorney  may,  upon  giving  notice 
to  the  defendant  or  his  attorney,  if  either  can  be  found  in  the  county, 
or  if  neither  can  be  found,  without  any  notice,  apply  to  the  judge  or  a 
master  in  chancery  of  the  court  in  which,  or  the  justice  of  the  peace 
before  whon  the  suit  is  pending,  describing  the  property,  and  showing 
that  the  same  is  so  in  danger,  and  if  such  judge,  master  or  justice  of 
the  peace  is  satisfied  that  the  property  is  of  a  perishable  nature  and 
in  danger  of  immediate  waste  or  decay,  and  if  the  defendant  or  his  at- 
torney is  not  served  with  notice,  or  does  not  appear,  that  he  cannot  be 
found  in  the  county,  he  may  issue  an  order  to  the  person  having  pos- 
session of  the  property,  directing  the  sale  thereof  \ipon  such  time  and 
such  notice,  terms  and  conditions  as  the  judge,  master  or  justice  of  the 
peace  shall  think  for  the  best  interests  of  the  parties  concerned.  The 
money  arising  from  such  sale  shall  be  deposited  with  the  clerk  of  the 
court  in  which,  or  justice  of  the  peace  before  whom  the  suit  is  pending, 
there  to  abide  the  event  of  the  suit. 

§  28.  The  right  of  the  landlord  to  distrain  the  personal  goods  of  the 
tenant,  shall  continue  for  the  i)eriod  of  six  months  after  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  the  premises  were  demised  or  the  tenancy  is  ter- 
minated. 
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§  29.  When  the  rent  is  payable  wholly  or  in  part  in  specific  articles 
of  property  or.  products  of  the  premises  or  labor,  the  landlord  may  dis- 
train for  the  value  of  Huch  articles,  products  or  labor. 

§  30.  The  same  articles  of  personal  property  which  are,  by  law,  ex- 
empt from  execution,  except  the  crops  grown  or  growing  upon  the  de- 
mised premises,  shall  also  be  exempt  from  distress  for  rent. 

§  31.  Every  landlord  shall  have  a  lien  upon  the  crops  grown  or  grow- 
ing upon  the  demised  premises  for  the  rent  thereof,  whether  the  same 
is  payable  wholly  or  in  part  in  money  or  specific  articles  of  property  or 
products  of  the  premises  or  labor,  and  also  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  the  terms  of  the  lease.  Such  Hen  shall  continue  for  the  period  of  six 
months  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  the  premifies  yrere 
demised. 

§  32.  In  all  cases  when  the  demised  premises  shall  be  sublet^  or  the 
lease  is  assigned,  the  landlord  shall  have  the  same  right  to  enforce  his 
lieu  against  the  sub-lessee  or  assignee,  that  he  has  against  the  tenant  to 
whom  the  premises  were  demised. 

§  33.  When  a  tenant  abandons  or  removes  from  the  premises  or  any 
part  thereof  the  landlord  or  his  agent  or  attorney  may  seize  upon  any 
grain  or  other  crops  giown  or  growing  upon  the  premises  or  part 
thereof  so  abandoned,  whether  the  rent  is  due  or  not.  If  such  grain  or 
other  crops  or  any  part  thereof  is  not  fully  grown  or  matured,  the  land- 
lord or  his  agent  or  attorney  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  properly  colti- 
vated  and  harvested  or  gathered,  and  may  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same, 
and  apply  the  proceeds,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  to  compensate  him 
for  his  labor  and  expenses,  and  to  pay  the  rent:  Provided^  the  tenant 
may,  at  any  time  before  sale  of  the  property  so  seized,  redeem  the  same 
by  tendering  the  rent  due  and  a  i^easonable  compensation  and  expenses 
of  the  cultivation  and  harvesting  or  gathering  the  same,  or  he  may  re- 
plevy the  property  seized. 

§  34.  Chapter  sixty  of  the  Re\i8ed  Statutes  of  1845,  entitled  <<Land- 
lord  and  Tenant,"  and  chapter  forty-three  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
1845,  entitled  "Forcible  Entry  and  Detainer,''  and  an  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace  and  constables  in 
actions  of  forcible  entry  and  detainer  or  forcible  detainer  only,"  appro- 
ved  February  25,  1845  and  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  an  act 
entitled  'an  act  amendatory  of  the  practice  act,'  approved  February  16, 
1849,"  approved  February  17,  1851;  and  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  Revised  Statutes  entitled  "Landlord 
and  Tenant,"  api)rov6d  February  10, 1857 ;  and  an  act  entitled  '*An  act 
to  amend  the  statute  in  relation  to  forcible  entry  and  detainer  and  land- 
lord and  tenant,"  approved  February  20, 1861 ;  and  an  act  entitled  **An 
act  in  relation  to  landlord  and  tenant,"  a]>proved  February  21,  1861 ; 
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and  an  act  entitled  '^An  act  to  amend  chapter  LX  of  the  Eevised  Stat- 
utes of  1^45,  entitled  ^Landlords  and  Tenants/  "  approved  February  16, 
1865;  and  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  chapter  forty-three  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  entitled  'Forcible  Entry  and  Detainer,'"  approved 
February  16, 1865 ;  and  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled 
an  act  to  amend  chapter  forty-three  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  eptitled 
'Forcible  Entry  and  Detainer,'  approved  May  16, 1865,"  approved  March 
5,  1867 ;  and  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  law  of  landlord  and 
tenant,"  approved  March  27, 1869;  and  all  other  acts  and  parts  of  acts 
inconsistent  \rith  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  with  the,  provisions  of  an 
act  entitled  "An  act  in  regard  to  forcible  entry  and  detainer,"  approved 
April  10,  1872,  are  hereby  repealed:  Providsd,  that  this  section  shall 
not  be  so  construed  as  to  affect  any  rights  existing  or  actions  pending  at 
the  time  this  act  shall  take  effect. 
Appeoved  May  1, 1873. 


EAILROADS. 

AJN  ACT  to  prevent  extortion  iad  nninst  dIsciiiniiiAtioii  in  the  ratee  charged  for  the  truwportation 
of  paseengen  and  freights  on  imilroftde  in  this  State^  and  to  pnniah  the  eame,  and  prescribe  a 
mode  of  procedure  and  mlos  of  evidence  in  relation  thereto,  and  to  repeal  an  act  entitled  '*An 
act  to  prevent  unjust  discriminations  and  extortions  in  the  rates  to  be  charged  by  the  different 
r^Iroods  in  this  State  for  the  transpoirtation  of  freight*  on  said  loads,"  approved  April  7,  A.  D. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  People  of  the  State  of  lUinoiSy  repre- 
sented'in  the  General  Assembly j  If  any  raUroad  corporation,  organized  or 
doing  business  in  this  State  under  any  act  of  incorporation,  or  general 
law  of  this  State,  now  in  force  or  which  may  hereafter  be  enacted,  or 
any  railroad  corporation  organized  or  which  may  hereafter  be  organized 
under  the  laws  of  any  other  State,  and  doing  business  in  this  State, 
shall  charge,  collect,  demand  or  receive  more  than  a  fair  and  reasonable 
rate  of  toll  or  compensation,  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  or 
freight,  of  any  description,  or  for  the  use  and  transportation  of  any 
railroad  car  upon  its  track,  or  any  of  the  branches  thereof,  or  upon  any 
railroad  within  this  State,  which  it  has  the  right,  license,  or  permission 
to  use,  operate,  or  control,  the  same  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  extortion, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  dealt  with  as  hereinafter  provided. 

8  2.  If  any  such  railroad  corporation  aforesaid-  sball  make  any 
unj\ist  discrimination  in  its  rates  or  charges  of  toll,  or  compensation,  for 
the  transportation  of  passengers  or  freight  of  any  description,  or  for  the 
use  and  transportation  of  any  railroad  car  upon  its  said  road,  or  upon 
any  of  the  branches  thereof,  or  upon  any  railroads  connected  therewith, 
Vol.  n— 108 
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which  it  has  the  right,  license,  or  permission  to  operate,  control  or  nse, 
within  this  State,  the  same  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  having  violated  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  dealt  with 
as  hereinafter  provided. 

§  3.  If  any  such  railroad  corporation  shall  charge,  collect,  or  receive, 
for  the  1:ransportation  of  any  passenger,  or  freight  of  any  description, 
upon  its  railroad,  for  any  distance,  within  this  State,  the  same,  or  a 
greater  amount  of  toU  or  compensation  than  is  at  the  same  time  charged, 
collected,  or  received,  for  the  transportation,  in  the  same  direction,  (rf 
any  passenger,  or  like  quantity  of  freight  of  the  same  class,  over  a 
greater  distance  of  the  same  railroad;  or  if  it  shall  charge,  collect,  or 
receive,  at  any  point  upon  its  railroad,  a  higher  rate  of  toll  or  compen- 
sation for  receiving,  handling  or  delivering  freight  of  the  same  class 
and  quantity,  than  it  shall,  at  the  same  time,  charge,  collect,  or  receive 
at  any  other  point  upon  the  same  railroad;  or  if  it  shall  charge,  collect, 
or  receive  for  the  transportation  of  any  passenger,  or  freight  of  any 
description,  over  its  railroad,  a  greater  amount  as  toll  or  compensation 
than  shall,  at  the.  same  time,  be  charged,  collected,  or  received  by  it  tx 
the  transportation  of  any  passenger,  or  like  quantity  of  freight  of  tiie 
same  class,  being  transported  in  the  same  direction,  over  any  portion  of 
the  same  railroad,  of  equal  distance ;  or  if  it  shall  charge,  collect  or 
receive  fr*om  any  person  or  persons,  a  higher  or  greater  amount  of  toll  or 
compensation  than  it  shall,  at  the  same  time,  charge,  collect,  or  receive 
from  any  other  person  or  persons  for  receiving,  handling,  or  delivering 
freight  of  the  same  class  and  like  quantity,  at  the  same  point  upon  it8 
railroad;  or  if  it  shall  charge,  collect,  or  receive  from  any  person  or 
persons,  for  the  transportation  of  any  freight  upon  its  railroad,  a  higher 
or  greater  rate  of  toU  or  compensation  than  it  shall,  at  the  same  time, 
charge,  collect,  or  receive  from  any  other  person  or  persons,  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  like  quantity  of  freight  of  the  same  class,  being  trans- 
ported from  the  same  i)oint,  in  the  same  direction,  over  equal  distances 
of  the  same  railroad ;  or  if  it  shall  charge,  collect,  or  receive  from  any 
person  or  persons,  for  the  use  and  transportation  of  any  railroad  car  or 
cars  upon  its  railroad,  for  any  distance,  the  same  or  a  greater  amoont 
of  toll  or  compensation  than  is  at  the  same  time  charged,  collected,  or 
received  from  any  other  person  or  persons,  for  the  use  and  transporta- 
tion of  any  railroad  car  of  the  same  class  or  number,  tor  a  like  purpose, 
being  transported  in  the  same  dfrection,  over  a  greater  distance  of  the 
same  railroad ;  or  if  it  shall  charge,  collect,  or  receive  fix)m  any  person 
or  persons,  for  the  use  and  transporta>tion  of  any  railroad  car  or  cars 
upon  its  railroad,  a  higher  or  greater  rate  of  toll  or  compensation 
than  it  shall,  at  the  same  time,  charge,  collect,  or  receive  from  any 
other  person  or  persons,  for  the  use  and  transportation  of  any  railroad 
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car  or  cars  of  the  same  class  or  niunber,  for  a  like  purpose,  being 
transported  firom  the  same  point,  in  the  same  direction,  over  an  equal 
distance  of  the  same  railroad ;  all  such  discriminating  rates,  charges  . 
collections  or  receipts,  whether  made  directly,  or  by  means  of  any  rebate, 
drawback,  or  other  shift  or  evasion,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken,  against 
such  railroad  corporation,  as  jprima  facie  exidence  of  the  unjust  dis- 
criminations prohibited  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  it  shall  not  be 
deemed  a  suf&cient  excuse  or  justification  of  such  discriminations  on  the 
part  of  such  railroad  corporation,  that  the  railway  station  or  point  at 
which  it  shall  charge,  collect,  or  receive  the  same  or  less  rates  of  toll  or 
compensation,  for  the  transportation  of  such  passenger  or  freight,  or 
for  the  use  and  transportation  of  such  railroad  car  the  greater  distance, 
than  for  the  shorter  distance,  is  a  railway  station  or  x)oint  at  which  there 
exists  competition  with  any  other  railroad  or  means  of  transportation.  * 
This  section  shall  not  be  construed  so  as  to  exclude  other  evidence  tend- 
ing to  show  any  unjust  discrimination  in  freight  and  passenger  rates. 
The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  extend  and  apply  to  any  raUroad, 
the  branches  thereof,  and  any  road  or  roads  which  any  railroad  cori)o- 
ration  has  the  right,  license,  or  pennission  to  use,  operate,  or  control, 
wholly  or  in  part  within  this  State :  Provided,  howevet-j  that  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  railroad  cori)ora- 
tions  from  issuing  commutation,  excursion  or  thousand-mile  tickets,  a^ 
the  same  are  now  issued  by  such  corporations. 

§  4.  Any  such  railroad  corporation  guilty  of  extortion,  or  of  making 
any  unjust  discrimination  as  to  passenger  or  fr^eight  rates,  or  the  rates 
for  the  use  and  transportation  of  railroad  cars,  or  m  receiving,  handling 
or  delivering  freights,  shall,  ui)on  conviction  thereof,  be  lined  in  any 
sum  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000),  nor  more  than  five 
thousand  dollars  ($5,000),  for  the  first  offense;  and  for  the  second 
offense  not  less  than  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000),  nor  more  than  ten 
thousand  dollars  ($10,000),  and  for  the  third  offense  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  dollars  ($10,000)  nor  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars 
($20,000);  and  for  every  subsequent  offense  and  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollara  ($25,000,000): 
r  Provided,  that  in  all  cases  under  this  act  either  party  shall  have  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury. 

§  5.  The  fines  hereinbefore  provided  for  may  be  recovered  in  an  ac- 
tion of  debt,  in  the  name  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
there  may  be  sevei^al  counts  joined  in  the  same  dcchiration  as  to  extor- 
tion and  unjust  discrimination,  and  as  to  passenger  and  freight  rates, 
and  rates  for  the  use  aaid  transportation  of  railroad  cars,  and  lor  receiv- 
ing, handling  or  delivering  freights.  If,  upon  the  trial  of  any  cause  in- 
stituted under  this  act,  the  jury  shall  find  for  the  people,  they  shall 
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assess  and  return  with  their  verdict  the  amount  of  the  fine  to  be  imponi 
upon  the  defendant^  at  any  sum  not  less  than  one  tlionsand  ddlan 
($1,000)  nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000),  and  the  oonrt  shall 
render '^judgment  accordingly  j  and  if  the  jury  shall  find  for  the  people, 
and  that  the  defendant  has  been  once  before  convicted  of  a  violation  of 
the  i)rovisions  of  this  act,  they  shall  return  such  finding  with  their  ver- 
dict, and  shall  assess  and  return  with  their  verdict  the  amomit  of  tk 
fine  to  be  imposed  upon  the  defendant,  at  any  sum  not  less  than  five 
thousand  dollars  ($5,000)  nor  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000), 
and  the  court  shall  render  judgment  accordingly;  and  if  the  jniy  shaU 
fiuQd  for  the  people,  and  that  the  defendant  has  been  twice  before  (m- 
victed  of  a  \dolation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  with  respect  to  extor- 
tion or  unjust  discrimination,  they  shall  return  such  finding  with  their 
verdict,  and  shall  assess  and  return  with  their  verdict  the  amount  of 
the  fine  to  be  imposed  upon  the  defendant,  at  any  sum  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  dollars  ($10,000)  nor  more  than  twenty  thousand  dolluf 
($20,000);  and  in  like  manner  for  every  subsequent  offense  and  comic- 
tion,  such  defendant  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  twenty-five  thonjsand 
dollars  ($25,000) :  Provided^  that  in  all  cases  under  the  provisions  ci 
this  act,  a  preponderance  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the  people  shall  be 
sufficient  to  authorize  a  verdict  and  judgment  for  the  people. 

§  6.  If  any  such  railroad  corporation  shall,  in  Aiolation  of  any  of 
the  pro\isions  of  this  act,  ask,  demand,  charge  or  receive  of  any  perm 
or  corporation  any  extortionate  charge  or  charges  for  the  transiiorta- 
tion  of  any  passengers,  goods,  merchandise  or  property,  or  for  receiving, 
handling  or  delivering  freights,  or  shall  make  any  unjust  discrimination 
against  any  x>erson  or  corporation  in  its  charges  therefor,  the  i)erson  or 
corporation  so  offended  against  may,  for  each  offense,  recover  of  sudi 
railroad  corporation,  in  any  form  of  action,  three  times  the  amomit  of 
the  damages  sustained  by  the  party  aggrieved,  together  with  cost  of 
suit  and  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee,  to  be  fixed  by  the  court  where  the 
same  is  heard,  on  appeal  or  otherwise,  and  taxed  as  a  part  of  the  costs 
of  the  case. 

§  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  railroad  and  warehouse  commi&sioD- 
ers  to  personally  investigate  and  ascertain  whether  the  provisions  of 
this  act  are  violated  by  any  railroad  corporation  in  this  State,  and  to 
visit  the  various  stations  upon  the  line  of  each  railroad  for  that  pnqMwe, 
as  often  as  practicable ;  and  whenever  the  facts,  in  any  manner  asoer 
taiued  by  said  commissioners,  shall  in  their  judgment  warrant  snch 
prosecution  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commissionera  to  immediatdj 
cause  suits  to  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  agiinst  any  railroad  corpo- 
ration which  may  violate  the  provisions  of  this  act  Such  suito  a»i 
prosecutions  may  be  instituted  in  any  county  in  this  State,  througfa  or 
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into  which  the  line  of  the  railroad  corporation  sued  for  violating  this 
act  may  extend.  And  such  railroad  and  warehouse  commissioners  are 
hereby  authorized,  when  the  facts  of  the  case  presented  to  them  shall, 
in  their  judgment,  warrant  the  commencement  of  such  action,  to  em- 
ploy counsel  to  assibt  the  Attomey-Oeneral  in  conducting  such  suit  on 
behalf  of  the  State.  !No  such  suits  commenced  by  said  commissioners 
shall  be  dismissed,  except  said  railroad  and  warehouse  commissioners 
and  the  Attorney-General  shall  consent  thereto. 

§  8.    The  railroad  and  warehouse  commissioners  are  hereby  directed 
to  make,  for  each  of  the  railroad  corx>orations  doing  business  in  this  State, 
as  soon  as  practicable,   a  schedule  of  reasonable  maximum  rates  of 
charges  for  the  transi)ortation  of  passengers  and  freight  and  cars  on 
each  of  said  railroads ;  and  said  schedule  shall,  in  all  suits  brought 
against  any  such  railroad  corporations,  wherein  is  in  any  way  involved 
the  charges  of  any  such  raUroad  corporation  for  the  transportation 
of  any  passenger  or  freight  or  cars,  or  unjust  discrimination  in  rela- 
tion thereto,  be  deemed  and  taken  in  all  courts  of  this  State,  as  prima 
fade  evidence  that  the  rates  therein  fixed  ai-e  reasonable  maximum 
rates  of  charges  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freights  and 
cars  upon  the  railroads  for  which  said  schedules  may  have  been  re- 
spectively i)repared.     Said  commissioners  shall,  from  time  to  time,  and 
as  often  as  circumstances  may  require,  change  and  re\4se  said  sche- 
dules.   When  any  schedules  shall  have  been  made  or  re\ised,  as  afore- 
said, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commissioners  to  cause  publication 
thereof  to  be  made  for  three  successive  weeks,  in  some  public  uews- 
pax)er  published  in  the  city  of  Springfield,  in  this  State :  Provided^  that 
the  schedules  thus  prepared  shall  not  be  taken  ^%  prima  facie  evidence 
as  herein  provided  until  schedules  shall  have  been  prepared  and  X)ub- 
lished  as  aforesaid  for  all  the  railroad  companies  now  organized  under 
the  laws  of  this  State,  and  until  the  fifteenth  day  of  January,  A.  D. 
1874,  or  until  ten  days  after  the  meeting  of  the  next  session  of  this  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  i)rovided  a  session  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  be  held 
previous  to  the  fifteenth  day  of  January  aforesaid.    Ail  such  schedules, 
purporting  to  be  printed  and  published  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  received 
and  held,  in  all  such  suits,  as  prima fa^ne  the  schedules  of  said  commis- 
sioners, without  further  proof  than  the  production  of  the  paper  in  which 
they  were  iiublished,  together  with  the  certificate  of  the  publisher  of 
said  paper  that  the  schedule  therein  contained  is  a  true  copy  of  the 
schedule  furnished  for  publication  by  said  commissioners,  and  that  it 
has  been  published  the  above  specified  time ;  and  any  such  pa|>er,  pui-- 
porting  to  have  been  published  at  said  city,  and  to  be  a  jiublic  news- 
paper, shall  be  presumed  to  have  been  so  published  at  the  date  thereof, 
and  to  be  a  public  newspaper. 
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§  10.  In  all  cases  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  roles  of  evi- 
dence shall  be  the  same  as  in  other  civil  actions,  except  as  hereinbefcae 
otherwise  provided.  All  fines  recovered  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury  of  the  county  in  which  the  suit  is 
tried,  by  the  person  collecting  the  same,  in  the  manner  now  provided  by 
law,  to  be  used  for  county  purposes.  The  remedies  hereby  given  shall 
be  regarded  as  cumulative  to  the  remedies  now  given  by  law  against 
railroad  corporations,  and  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  as  repealing 
any  statute  giving  such  remedies.  Suits  commenced  under  the  provi 
sions  of  this  act  shall  have  precedence  over  all  other  business,  except 
criminal  business. 

§  11.  The  term  "railroad  corjwration,"  contained  in  this  act.,  shaD  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  mean  all  corporations,  compauies  or  indlAiduala 
now  owning  or  operating,  or  which  may  hereafter  own  or  operate  any 
railroad,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  this  State  ]  and  the  provisions  4>f  this 
act  shall  apply  to  all  |)ersons,  firms  and  companies,  and  to  all  associa- 
tions of  persons,  w^hether  incori)orated  or  otherwise,  that  shall  do  busi- 
ness as  common  carriers  upon  any  of  the  lines  of  railways  in  this  State 
(street  railways  excepted)  the  same  as  to  railroad  coiporations  hereinbe- 
fore mentioned. 

§  12.  An  act  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  unjust  discriminations  and 
extortions  in  the  rates  to  be  charged  by  the  different  railroads  in  this 
State  for  the  trUnsiwrtation  of  freight  on  said  roads,"  approved  April 
7,  A.  D.  18T1,  is  hereby  repealed,  but  such  repeal  shall  not  affect  nor 
repeal  any  penalty  incurred  or  right  accrued  under  said  act  prior  to  the 
time  this  act  takes  effect,  nor  any  proceedings  or  prosecutions  to  enforce 
such  rights  or  penalties. 

Approved  May  2, 1873. 


ROADS  AND  BRIDGES. 

AN  ACT  in  regard  to  gateways,  roads  and  bridges,  in  coiuities  not  under  township  orgsBixatkn. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  bp  the  People  of  the  /State  of  IltmoiSj  repre 
sented  in  the  General  Assembly^  Whenever  any  i)ersons,  traveling  wiUi 
any  carriages,  shall  meet  on  any  turnpike,  i^pad  or  public  highway  in 
this  State,  the  persons  so  meeting  shall  seasonably  turn  their  carriages 
to  the  right  of  the  center  of  the  road  so  as  to  permit  eacli  carriage  to 
pass  without  interfering  or  interrupting,  under  the  iHJualty  of  five  dol- 
lars for  every  neglect  or  oftense,  to  be  recovered  by  the  i>arty  injiuv«ii : 
Provided^  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  any  rast\  un- 
less some  injury  to  i)ersons  or  x)roperty,  shall  occur  by  the  ilriver  of  tbe 
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carriage  or  wagon  refusing  to  tnm  to  the  right  of  the  beaten  track ;  nor 
shall  it  be  construed  to  extend  to  a  case  where  it  is  impracticable^  from 
bhe  nature  of  the  ground,  for  the  driver  of  tiie  carriage  or  wagon  to 
turn  to  the  right  of  the  beaten  track. 

§  2.  Ko  person  owning  any  carriage  running  or  traveling  upon  any 
road  in  this  State,  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  shall  employ,  or 
continue  in  employment,  any  person  to  drive  such  carriage,  who  is  ad- 
dicted to  drunkenness,  or  to  excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquors;  and  if 
any  such  owner  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  section,  after  he  shall 
have  had  notice  and  reasonable  proof  that  such  driver  is  addicted  to 
drunkenness,  he  shall  forfeit  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  per  day  for  all 
the  time. during  which  he  shall  thereafter  have  kept  any  such  driver  in 
his  employment,  to  be  sued  for  by  any  person,  and  collected  in  any 
court  having  competent  jurisdiction ;  and  the  court  may  allow  a  portion 
of  said  penalty,  not  exceeding  twenty-flve  dollars,  to  be  retained  by 
such  complainant,  as  a  compensation  for  his  services  and  expenses;  the 
balance  to  be  paid  in  the  county  treasury. 

§  3.  K  any  driver,  while  actually  employed  in  driving  any  such  car- 
riage, shall  be  guilty  of  intoxication,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  endanger 
the  safety  of  the  passengers  in  the  carriage,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
owner  of  such  carriage,  on  receiving  written  notice  of  the  fact,  signed 
by  any  one  of  said  passengers,  and  certified  by  him  on  oath,  forthwith 
to  discharge  such  driver  from  his  employment;  and  every  such  owner 
who  shall  retain,  or  have  in  his  employ,  within  thirty  days  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  notice,  any  driver  who  shall  have  been  so  intoxicated, 
shall  forfeit  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  per  day  for  the  time  during  which 
he  shall  keep  any  such  driver  in  his  employment,  after  receiving  such 
notice,  to  be  sued  for  and  applied  as  directed  in  section  two  (2)  of  this 

act. 
§  4.    No  person  driving  any  carriage  upon  any  turnpike,  road  or 

public  highway  within  this  State,  with  or  without  passengers  therein, 
shall  run  his  horses  or  carriage,  or  permit  the  same  to  run,  upon  any 
occasion,  or  for  any  purpose  whatever,  except  in  case  of  necessity ;  and 
every  person  who  shaU  offend  against  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  ex- 
ceeding sixty  days,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

§  5.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  driver  of  any  carriage,  used  for 
the  puriK)se  of  conveying  passengers  for  hire,  to  leave  the  horses  at- 
tached thereto,  while  passengers  remain  therein,  without  making  such 
horses  fast  with  a  sufficient  halter,  rope  or  chain,  or  by  placing  the  lines 
in  the  hands  of  some  other  x>erson,  so  as  to  prevent  their  running ;  and 
if  any  such  driver  shall  offend  against  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
he  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  action,  to 
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be  commenced  within  six  months ;  and  unless  the  amonnt  of  snchie- 
covery  be  paid  forthwith,  execntion  shall  be  immediately  issoed  timefix. 

§  6.  The  owner  of  eyery  carnage  running  upon  any  tonj^te,  nad 
or  pnblic  highway  for  the  conveyanoe  of  passengers,  shall  be  liaUe^ 
jointly  or  severally,  to  the  party  iigured,  in  all  oases,  for  all  iniiineB  cr 
damages  done  by  any  person  in  the  employment  of  such  owners  as  a 
driver,  while  driving  such  carriage,  to  any  person  or  to  the  proper^  rf 
any  person,  and  that,  whenever  the  act  occasioning  such  injuj,  or 
damage,  be  wiUfiil,  negligent  or  otherwise,  in  the  same  manner  as  soA 
driver  would  be  liable.  Any  driver  of  any  mail  sts^ge  coach,  or  aay 
other  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  willfiilly  offiendiDg 
against  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  m^ 
meaner,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  t^ne 
hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  exceeding  four  months. 

§  7.  The  term  <^  carriage,"  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  eonstrnoito 
include  stage  coadies,  wagons,  carts,  sleighs,  sleds  and  every  other  car- 
riage or  vehicle  used  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  goods,  v 
either  of  them. 

§  8.  Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  interfere  with  or  affect  any 
law  concerning  hackney  coaches  or  carriages  in  any  of  the  aties  oftlui 
State,  nor  interfere  with  nor  affect  the  laws  or  ordinances  of  any  9bA 
city,  for  the  licensing  or  regulating  such  coaches  or  carriages.  Josticeft 
of  the  peace  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising  under  this  ad, 
where  the  penalty  does  not  exceed  two  hundred  dollars. 

§  9.  All  roads  within  this  State,  which  have  been  laid  out  in  pur- 
suance of  any  law  of  this  State,  or  of  the  late  territory  of  Illinois,  aal 
which  have  not  been  vacated  in  pursuance  of  law,  are  hereby  dedared 
to  be  public  highways :  Providedy  that  all  roads  that  have  not  beea 
used  within  five  years  shall  be  deemed  vacated. 

§  10.  No  new  road  shall  be  opened  by  order  of  the  county  oomt, 
imless  the  same  shall  be  applied  for  by  at  least  thirty-five  voters  mi 
ding  within  five  miles  of  the  road  proposed  to  be  laid  out  or  altcrei 
except  in  counties  which  shall  not  have  more  than  tdiree  hundred  (3W) 
.voters,  when  only  fifteen  shall  be  required.  Such  applicants  shal 
deposit  in  the  hands  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  court  a  sufficient  som  oC 
money  to  pay  the  viewing.  If  the  report  of  the  persons  appointed  to 
view  such  road  be  in  favor  of  establishing  the  road,  the  money  so  depos- 
ited shall  be  returned  to  theri^ersons  who  deposited  the  same;  but  if  the 
report  be  unfavorable,  the  expense  of  the  view  shall  be  paid  out  rftta 
money  so  deposited. 

§  11.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  court,  upon  the  presentatiw 
of  the  petition  for  the  location  or  re-location  of  a  road,  to  inquire  int* 
the  manner  in  which  the  same  was  gotten  up,  if  signed  by  indiridittb 
through  whose  lands  the  same  may  pass,  as  far  as  practicable,  alldl^ 
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qoire  proof,  and  be  satisfied  that  the  notices  required  by  law  of  such 
intended  application  have  been  given,  in  view  that  the  owners  of  lands 
which  may  be  damaged  shall  have  notice  thereof. 

§  12.  Wlien  a  new  road  shall  be  applied  for,  as  aforesaid,  the  county 
court  shall,  if  in  their  opinion  the  public  good  and  convenience  require 
it,  appoint  three  disinterested  persons  to  ^iew  the  ground  proposed  for 
the  same ;  and  if,  after  such  view,  the  viewers  shall  believe  the  road 
applied  for  to  be  necessary,  taking  into  consideration  the  expense  of 
constructing  the  same,  and  its  utility  to  the  public,  they  shall  proceed 
to  locate  and  establish  the  same,  on  the  nearest  aud  most  eligible  route, 
from  point  to  point  given,  having  due  regard  to  private  property,  caus- 
ing the  same  to  be  surveyed,  designating  its  course  through  prairies  and 
improved  land  by  fixing  stakes  in  the  ground,  and  through  the  timbered 
land  by  marking  trees,  and  shall  make  report  thereof  to  the  next  county 
court;  but  after  the  view,  if  they  deem  such  road  unnecessary  or  im- 
proper to  be  made,  they  shall  report  their  opinion  to  that  effect  to  the 
next  term  of  said  court. 

§  13.  Viewers,  in  locating  a  road,  shall  ascertain,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, where  damages  will  be  claimed,  and  report  the  names  of  the  indi- 
viduals claiming  to  the  county  court,  at  the  time  of  making  their  report. 
It  shall  be  incumbent  on  such  owners  of  property,  by  themselves  or 
agents,  to  inform  the  court,  at  the  term  at  which  the  road  viewers  shall 
report,  their  claims  for  damages ;  and  no  damages  shall  be  allowed,  un- 
less claim  be  made  to  the  court  as  aforesaid,  or  to  the  supervisor,  com- 
missioner or  superintendent  appointed  to  open  the  road,  as  provided  by 
law.  After  a  road  shall  be  opened,  and  no  claim  for  damages  being 
net  up,  the  State  or  county  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  damages  what- 
ever. 

§  14.  Whenever  it  shall  be  represented  to  the  county  court,  by  peti- 
tion of  thirty-five  voters,  that  a  public  road  established  by  said  court, 
or  any  part  thereof,  is  useless  or  burdensome,  the  said  court,  upon  a 
sufficient  sum  of  money  being  deposited  with  the  clerk  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  a  review  (such  money  to  be  returned  if  the  road  shall  be  de- 
clared useless),  shall  appoint  three  suitable  and  disinterested  persons  to 
view  the  same,  who  shall  report  to  the  said  court  at  the  next  term  after 
such  appointment,  whether  such  road  be  useless  and  burdensome,  to- 
gether with  their  reai^ns  for  such  opinion ;  and  the  county  commission- 
ers may  then  order  such  road  to  be  vacated,  if,  in  their  opinion  and  dis- 
cretion, they  shall  deem  such  order  proper :  Provided^  that  no  petition 
praying  for  the  establishment  or  vacation  of  a  jmblic  road  shall  be  re- 
ceived by  the  said  court,  unless  the  same  petitioners,  or  some  of  them, 
shall  have  given  twenty  days'  public  notice  of  such  application,  by  a 
written  notice,  posted  up  in  the  most  public  place  in  each  road  district 

through  which  the  road  or  proposed  road  shall  pass,  and  a  like  notice, 
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particularizing  the  route  and  imi)ortant  points,  on  the  door  of  the  eoart 
bouse,  and  of  the  county  clerk's  office,  should  it  be  kept  in  a  separate 
building. 

§  15.  Whenever  a  new  road  shall  be  located,  the  county  commLssioii- 
ers  shall  immediately  cause  the  saper\'isors  of  each  district  tlirongfe 
which  such  road  shall  pass  to  be  notified  of  such  location ;  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  such  supervisors  to  open  such  road  within  their  respec- 
tive districts,  and  keep  the  same  in  repair,  so  far  a«  the  labor  of  the  per- 
sons bound  to  work  on  said  road  shall  enable  them ;  and  if  such  labor 
be  insuflBlcient,  the  county  commissioners  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  cut 
out  and  opened  at  the  expense  of  the  couuty,  whenever,  in  their  opin- 
ion, the  funds  of  the  county  will  justify  such  expense ;  and  after  being 
so  opened,  the  same  shall  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  supervisors,  as  in 
other  cases. 

§  16.    Any  person  or  persons  desirous  of  having  a  cart  road  laid  oat, 
for  his  or  their  convenience,  from  the  dwelling  or  plantation  of  such 
person  or  persons  to  any  public  road,  or  from  one  public  road  to  another, 
or  from  one  lot  of  land  to  ianother,  shall  present  a  petition  to  the  county 
court  of  the  proper  county,  setting  forth  the  reason  for  desiring  such 
road,  and  describing  the  points  from  and  to  w^hich  said  road  or  cartwsy 
is  desired  to  pass;  and  the  court  shall,  upon  a  sufficient  sum  of  money 
being  deposited  to  pay  for  viewing  such  road,  appoint  three  fireeholdeis 
to  view  the  same :  Providedj  that  twenty  days'  notice  shall  be  griA'en  of 
the  intention  to  present  such  petition,  to  each  person  residing  iq^  the 
county  through  whose  land  such  cartway  is  desired  to  pass,  and  also  by 
posting  up  a  notice  thereof  on  the  door  of  the  court  house  and  clerk's 
office  of  the  county,  if  not  kept  in  the  court  house,  for  the  same  period 
of  twenty  days ;   and  the  viewers,  when  appointed,  shall  examine  the 
route  proposed  for  such  road,  and  shall  examine  any  other  route  which 
they  may  deem  proper.    And  if  they  shall  be  of  opinion  that  a  cartway 
is  necessary  and  proper,  from  and  to  the  points  named  in  the  petition, 
they  shall  lay  out  the  same  in  such  manner  as  to  produce  the  least  in- 
convenience  to  the  parties  through  whose  land  the  same  shall  pa^  and 
shall  make  a  written  report  to  the  court,  describing  tlie  route  of  tlie 
road,  and  the  numbers  of  the  lots  of  land  through  which  the  same  shall 
pass,  and  naming  the  owners  thereof,  if  known — ^which  report  shall  be 
examined  by  the  court.    And  on  hearing  the  objections,  if  any,  if  the 
court  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  road  is  necessary  and  right,  an  order 
shall  be  made  establishing  the  same  not  exceeding  thirty  feet  wide: 
And  provided,  also,  that  if  any  owner  of  land  shall  object  to  the  opening 
of  such  road,  the  same  shall  not  be  opened  by  the  person  or  i>erson8  de- 
siring the  same,  until  the  person  or  persons  objecting  shall  be  paid  all 
the  damages  to  be  sustained  by  the  opening  thereof^  and  in  case  the 
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parties  cannot  agree  on  the  amount  of  damages,  the  same  shall  be  as- 
certained and  assessed  as  hereinafter  provided.  And  the  damages  be- 
ing paid  on  final  decision,  or  a  suflScient  sum  deposited  with  the  court 
for  that  purpose,  the  person  or  persons  applying  therefor,  their  heirs 
and  assigns,  shall  have  the  right  to  open  said  road,  and  shall  have  the 
light  of  way  upon  the  same  forever  thereafter :  Provided^  further^  the 
court  may  pay  a  portion  of  said  damages. 

§  17.  Whenever  any  person  or  persons  desire  a  change  or  relocation 
of  any  State  or  county  road  now  located,  notice  of  such  intended  appli- 
cation shall  be  given  by  putting  up  advertisements,  in  writing,  at  least 
one  in  each  road  district  through  which  said  road  shall  pass,  and  on  the 
coort  house  door,  twenty  days  previous  to  the  sitting  of  the  court  to 
which  application  shall  be  made ;  and  on  the  petition  of  thirty-five  quali- 
fied voters,  living  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  such  road,  the  court 
BhaU  appoint  three  viewers  to  examine  and  make  the  necessary  re-loca- 
tion. They  shall  carefully  view  the  road  as  located,  and  the  ground  for 
the  prox)osed  route,  and  being  of  the  opinion  that  the  public  good  re^ 
quires  an  alteration,  in  view  of  obtainiug  a  more  suitable  place  to  erect 
a  bridge  over  a  stream,  wind  a  hill,  avoid  a  swamp,  expensive  work,  or 
where  the  present  road  greatly  damages  an  iudividual,  and  can  be  va- 
ried without  material  damage  to  the  public,  in  such  cases  alterations 
may  be  made ;  and  a  majority  of  said  viewers  being  of  that  opinion, 
they  shall  cause  a  survey  and  re-location  to  be  made,  returning  to  the 
county  court  a  plat,  with  the  courses  and  distances  of  the  road  as  estab- 
lished. But  if  they  consider  an  alteration  not  necessary,  they  shall  so 
report,  and  the  court  may  confirm  and  accept  the  report,  or  take  such 
further  action  thereon  as  to  them  may  seem  right.  In  like  manner,  any 
State  road  now  established,  which  may  be  considered  useless  or  burden- 
some, on  notice,  petition,  view  and  report  to  that  effect,  as  required  in 
this  section  in  case  of  an  alteration,  the  same  may  be  annulled  and  va- 
cated. 

§  18.  When  it  shall  become  necessary  to  have  a  State  or  county  road 
now  located  and  established,  altered,  re-located  or  vacated  at  a  county 
line,  or  a  new  road  laid  out,  the  same  being  petitioned  for  and  notice 
given  as  required  in  the  precediug  section,  the  same  shaU  be  agreed 
upon  by  reviewers  from  each  county,  to  be  appointed  by  the  counties 
immediately  interested ;  and  no  road  shall  be  altered  at  a  county  line, 
or  elsewhere,  unless  a  majority  of  the  viewers  appointed  agree  on  such 
change  or  alteration :  Providedj  that  no  application  shall  be  aeted  upon 
or  viewers  appointed,  as  contemplated  in  the  preceding  sections,  unless 
the  petitioners  deposit  money  suflftcient  to  pay  the  reviewers  in  case  an 
unfavorable  report  be  made,  to  be  refunded  should  the  road  be  located, 
altered  or  vacated,  as  petitioned  for.    In  case  of  a  disagreement  in  the 
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location  or  alteration  of  any  road  crossing  a  county  line  by  the  countr 
authorities,  either  county  may  ai>peal  to  the  circuit  court,  vho  shall  hear 
and  determine  the  case,  grant  a  review,  appoint  reviewers,  and  make 
such  order  therein  as  shall  seem  right  in  the  establishment  of  the  road 
in  dispute. 

§  19.  In  all  cases  where  a  petition  is  presented  to  the  county  arart, 
praying  for  a  change,  alteration,  location  or  vacation  of  a  county  road, 
as  provided  for  ia  this  act,  if  there  shall  be  remonstrances  presentwi 
against  granting  the  same,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  court  to  give  dne 
consideration  both  to  the  petition  and  remonstrance^  and  grant  or  re- 
fuse the  prayer  of  such  petitioners,  as  in  their  discretion  shall  be  just  and 
proper. 

§  20.  All  roads  shall  be  surveyed,  and  a  plat,  with  the  course  and 
distances  thereof,  returned  with  the  report  of  the  viewers  to  the  couutT 
court,  which  shall  be  recorded  and  filed.  The  county  court,  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  report  and  plat,  shall  determine  and  establish  on  record  tht 
width  of  the  road,  making  the  main  leading  roads  four  rods  wide  smd 
none  less  than  fifty  feet. 

§  21.  In  the  location  and  alteration  of  all  roads,  it  shall  be  the  daty 
of  viewers  to  make  the  same  as  direct  as  the  ground  and  cireumstancn 
will  allow,  particularly  the  main  leading  roads.  Previous  to  enteriii; 
upon  their  duties,  they  shall  be  sworn,  before  some  oflScer  authorized  t» 
administer  oaths,  that  they  will  faithfully,  impartially,  and  to  the  best 
of  their  judgment,  discharge  the  dtities  incumbent  on  them  as  road 
viewers,  under  the  law  and  appointment  of  the  court. 

§  22.  County  surveyors  may  act  as  road  viewers  in  their  respectire 
counties,  without  further  qualification,  and  may  administer  the  proper 
oath  or  office  to  other  road  viewers  who  may  be  associated  with  them, 
or  otherwise. 

§  23.  In  all  cases  where  a  public  road  shall  have  been  or  may  be  ao- 
thorized  by  law  to  be  laid  out  or  constructed  in  this  State,  either  by  State 
or  county  authority,  and  the  same  is  required  to  pass  over  the  land  be- 
longing to  any  company,  corporation  or  individual,  and  the  owner  or 
owners  shall  object  thereto,  and  cannot  agree  with  the  commissioner, 
superintendent  or  supervisor  authorized  to  construct  the  same,  on  the 
amount  of  damage  which  such  owner  or  owners  may  claim,  it  shall  be 
lawful  and  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  court  to  cause  a  jury  of  sii 
freeholders  to  appear  before  said  court,  at  such  time  as  may  be  fixed  by 
eaid  courtj  and  the  said  jury,  after  being  duly  sworn  faithfully  and 
impartially  to  examine  the  ground  which  shall  be  pointed  out  to  them, 
shall  assess  the  damages  which  the  owner  of  the  land  will  sustain  by  the 
said  road,  and  make  written  report  to  the  said  court,  at  such  time  as  the 
court  may  direct — a  copy  of  which  award  shall  be  furnished  to  the  party 
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claiming  damages;  and  the  money  being  paid  or  tendered  to  the  party 
to  whom  the  same  is  assessed,  the  said  road  may  be  opened  by  the  pro- 
per authoritiy  of  the  county,  and  the  right  of  way  acquired  by  the  pub- 
lic for  a  public  road :  Provided^  that  the  corporation,  company,  owner  or 
owners  of  the  land  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  from  the  award  of  the 
jury  to  the  circuit  court,  within  twenty  days  from  the  approval  of  said 
award  by  said  county  court,  upon  executing  bonds,  to  be  approved  by 
said  court,  and  the  case  shall  be  acted  upon  in  such  manner  as  the  cir- 
cuit court  may  determine,  with  a  view  to  justice,  and  make  such  order 
thereon  as  may  seem  right  and  just,  which  decision  shall  be  final.  The 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  extend  to  the  right  of  way  for  a  cartway 
or  private  road,  as  contemplated  in  section  sixteen  of  this  act. 

§  24.  If  any  person  shall  obstruct  any  public  or  private  road  by  fell- 
ing a  tree  or  trees  across  the  same,  by  encroaching  upon  or  fencing  up 
the  same  (except  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  hedge,  in  which  case  not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  .the  width  of  the  road  shall  be  occupied  for  such 
purpose),  or  by  placing  any  other  obstruction  therein,  he  shall  forfeit 
for  any  such  offense  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  dollars,  and  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceending  three  dollars  for  every  day  he  shall  suffer  such  obstruction  to 
remain,  after  he  shall  have  been  ordered  to  remove  the  same  by  any 
supervisor,  county  commissioner  or  justice  of  the  peace ;  and  if  any 
I)erson  shall  purposely  destroy  or  injure  any  bridge  or  causeway,  or  re- 
move any  of  the  timber  or  plank  thereof,  or  destroy  or  deface  any  guide 
board,  post  or  mile  stone  on  a  public  or  private  road,  or  dig  any  drain 
or  ditch  across  a  public  or  private  road,  such  person  so  offending  shall 
be  indicted  or  sued  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  on  conviction  shall 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hun- 
dred dollais,  except  bridges,  which  shall  be  double  the  value  thereof, 
and  for  burning  a  bridge,  to  be  punished  agreeably  to  the  criminal  code : 
Provided^  however^  that  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to 
any  persou  who  shall  lawfully  cut  down  any  timber  for  rails,  firewood 
or  other  purposes,  and  who  shall  immediately  remove  the  same  out  of 
the  road,  nor  to  any  person  tlu-ough  whose  land  a  road  shall  run,  who 
shall  dig  a  ditch  or  drain  aci*oss  such  road,  and  keep  the  same  in  good 
repair. 

§  25.  If  any  person  or  persons  shall  obstruct  any  public  or  private 
road,  in  the  manner  provided  in  section  twenty -four  (24)  and  twenty 
five  (25)  of  this  act,  the  penalty  provided  for  in  said  section  may  be  re- 
covered either  by  an  indictment,  or  in  an  action  of  debt,  before  any  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  of  the  county  in  which  the  offense  was  committed, 
which  action  may  be  brought  upon  the  complaint,  on  information^  of 
any  person  who  may  complain,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  county. 
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§  26.  If  any  person  shall  impair  any  public  or  private  road»  1^ 
plowing  or  turning  a  current  of  water  so  as  to  saturate  or  wash  the 
same,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  fine,  for  the  first  offense  five  doUan; 
and  for  a  second  offense  ten  dollars ;  and  at  that  rate  for  eveiy  addi- 
tional oifense,  which  fines  shall  be  collected  either  before  a  justice  of  Uie 
X>eace  or  by  indictment  in  the  circuit  court,  as  now  pro\ided  by  law. 

§  27.  K  any  person  shall  ride,  lead  or  drive  any  wagon,  carnage, 
dray,  cart  or  other  vehicle  or  conveyance,  or  any  horse,  mare,  mule  or 
ox,  or  other  animal,  over,  or  across  any  public  bridge,  or  any  bridge 
used  by  the  public,  within  the  limits  of  this  State,  faster  than  a  walk,  he 
shall  forfeit  and  pay,  for  each  offense,  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  which 
penalty  shall  be  collected,  either  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  bj  in- 
dictment in  the  circuit  court  of  said  county,  as  is  provided  by  thekst 
preceding  section. 

§  28.  The  county  courts  of  the  several  counties  in  this  State  not 
under  township  organization,  shall  have  and  are  hereby  vest'Cd  with 
general  superintendence  over  the  public  roads  within  their  respectiTe 
counties,  and  are  hereby  authorized  to  cause  new  roads  to  be  located 
and  made,  and  to  alter  or  vacate  public  roads  within  their  resp^ilive 
counties,  in  the  manner  in  this  act  provided  and  pointed  out. 

§  29.  The  county  court,  in  counties  not  under  township  organization, 
of  each  county,  shall,  at  their  December  term,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
may  be,  in  each  and  every  year,  lay  out  and  divide  their  respecdvs 
counties  into  such  road  districts  as  they  may  deem  convenient  and 
proper,  defining  accurately  the  boundaries  of  said  districts ;  and  they 
shall  appoint  one  supervisor  in  each  district,  who  shall  serve  one  year, 
and  continue  in  ofilce  until  a  successor  shall  be  appointed :  Providedf 
that  the  county  coiuts  of  all  counties  not  under  township  orgaoizadoo 
shall,  at  their  first  meeting  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  appoint  super- 
visors, and  divide  their  respective  counties  into  districts,  as  contem- 
plated in  this  section. 

§  30.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  court  in  each 
county,  to  make  out  and  deliver  to  the  sheriff  written  notices  to  all  the 
supervisors,  as  aforesaid,  within  ten  days  after  such  appointment  has 
been  made,  informing  them  of  their  said  appointment,  describing  the 
bonds  of  their  respective  districts,  and  the  roads  therein  ;  and  the  said 
sheriff  shall  immediately  deUver  the  said  notices  to  the  persons  to  whom 
the  same  shall  be  directed,  respectively ;  and  if  any  supervisor  shall  re- 
fuse to  accept  his  said  appointment,  the  sheriff  shall  return  the  said 
notice  to  the  clerk  who  issued  the  same,  noting  such  refusal  on  the  back 
thereof.  But  if  the  said  supervisor  shall  agree  to  accept  the  same,  soch 
supervisor  shall,  within  fifteen  days  thereafter,  return  to  the  clerk  of  the 
county  court  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  persons  residing  within  the  road 
district  Uable  to  be  taxed  for  road  purposes ;  and  the  said  sheriff  shaD 
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notify  the  said  clerk  of  such  acceptance.  And  the  said  sheriff  shall,  in 
all  cases,  make  return  of  acceptance  or  refusal  within  twenty  days  after 
the  delivery  to  him  of  the  notice  aforesaid.  For  any  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  clerk  to  make  out  and  deliver  to  the  sheriff  any  one  of  the  notices 
required  by  this  section,  he  shall  be  lined  in  the  sum  often  dollars ;  and 
the  sheriff  shall  incur  the  same  penalty  for  a  failure  to  deliver  any  one 
of  said  notices  in  the  manner  and  witliin  the  periods  herein  prescribed*: 
I*rovidedj  that  supervisors  shall  not  be  required  to  make  such  return, 
unless  the  county  court  shall  have  levied  a  tax  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act :  Provided,  further,  that  any  connty  court  or  board  of 
county  commissioners  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  open 
and  keep  in  good  repair  all  public  highways  in  their  respective  counties, 
and  to  build  and  keep  in  repair  all  bridges,  either  by  taxation  in  whole 
or  in  part,  or  by  labor  in  part  and  taxation  in  part,  as  they  may  elect. 

§  31.  When  any  person  shall  refuse  to  accept  the  appointment  as 
supervisor,  or  after  ha\ing  accepted  the  same,  shall  fail  to  perform  the 
duties  thereof,  he  shall  be  fined  five  dollars,  to  be  appropriated  to  road 
purposes :  Provided,  that  the  countj'  court  may  excuse  any  supervisor 
from  the  payment  of  said  fine,  upon  being  satisfied  that  such  x>erson 
ought  not  to  have  been  appointed.  The  county  court  shall  have  power, 
at  any  time,  to  remove  from  office  any  supervisor  who  shall  fail  or  re- 
fuse to  perform  his  duty,  and  all  vacancies  shall  be  filled  at  the  term  of 
coiul;  at  which  any  removal  shall  be  made  or  vacancy  occur. 

§  32.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  8ui)ervisor  to  cause  all  the  public 
roads  within  his  district  to  be  kept  well  cleared,  smooth,  and  in  good 
repair ;  causing  all  stumps  to  be  cut  low,  so  as  to  afford  at  all  times  a 
free  and  safe  passage  to  wagons  and  other  carriages  along  such  road ;  to 
cause  bridge^s  and  causeways  to  be  made  wherever  the  same  shall  be 
necessary,  and  to  keep  the  same  in  repair ;  and  to  cause  to  be  erected 
and  kept  in  repair,  at  the  forks  or  crossing  place  of  every  public  road,  a 
post  and  guide-boards,  with  plain  inscriptions  thereon  in  letters  and 
figures,  giving  the  direction  and  distance  to  the  most  noted  places  to 
which  said  roads  may  lead. 

§  33.  Whenever  any  public  road  shall  be  obstructed  by  falling  tim- 
ber, or  in  any  other  manner,  and  when  auy  bridge  or  causeway  shall  be 
destroyed,  or  become  impassable  or  dangerous  to  travelers,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  supervisor  to  cause  such  obstruction  to  be  removed,  and 
to  have  such  bridges  or  causeways  rebuilt  or  repaired ;  and  for  that  pur- 
X)Ose  he  shall  call  out  the  persons  bound  to  labor  on  the  road  in  his  dis- 
trict, or  as  many  of  them  as  may  be  necessary ;  but  if  the  persons  bound 
to  i)erform  such  labor  in  his  district  shall  have  previously  performed  the 
number  of  days  required  by  this  act,  or  if  the  labor  due  from  such  per- 
sons shall  not  be  sufficient,  he  shall  then  proceed  to  hire  as  many  labor- 
ers or  teams  as  may  be  necessary  to  remove  such  obstruction  or  repair 
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sach  damages :  Frovided,  that  in  counties  electing  to  keep  ap  roads  ia 
their  respective  coouties,  by  taxation,  then  and  in  that  case  the  super- 
visor shall  proceed  to  hire  as  many  laborers  or  teams  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  such  obstructions  and  repair  such  damages :  And^  fro- 
videdj  further  J  that  the  cost  shall  not  exceed  ten  dollars  j  and  if  the  cost 
of  such  work  shall  be  estimated  by  said  supervisor  to  exceed  ten  doUara, 
then  he  shall  report  such  obstruction  or  damage  to  any  one  or  more  at 
the  county  commissioners,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  immediately  to  cause 
such  obstruction  to  be  removed,  or  such  bridge  or  causeway  to  be  re- 
built or  repaired,  as  the  case  may  be,  either  by  ordering  the  snperyiaor 
to  hire  laborers  and  teams  for  that  purpose,  or  by  making  a  contract 
with  some  fit  person  or  persons,  as  they  may  deem  best ;  and  all  moneys) 
required  to  carry  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  into  effect,  shaQ 
be  paid  out  of  the  county  treasury,  on  the  order  of  the  county  coiut. 

§  34.  The  county  courts  of  the  several  counties  in  this  State,  who 
shall  adopt  the  system  of  part  tax  and  part  labor,  or  all  labor,  at  the 
December  term,  annually,  shall  fix  and  cause  to  be  entered  ui>on  the 
records  of  their  courts  a  certain  numl)er  of  days,  not  exceeding  three 
nor  less  than  two,  that  each  and  every  able  bodied  man  between  the  ages 
of  twenty -one  and  fifty  years  shall  labor  on  some  i>ublio  road  within  the 
county  during  the  year.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  said 
court  to  certify  the  number  of  days  fixed  as  aforesaid  in  the  notice  to 
each  supervisor  appointed  in  said  county. 

§  35.  The  county  cpurt  of  each  and  every  county,  in  addition  to  the 
work  required  in  the  foregoing  section  (34),  may,  at  the  September  term, 
annually,  assess  a  road  tax  of  not  more  than  twenty  cents  on  each  one 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  taxable  property,  real  and  personal,  or  either, 
in  their  counties ;  and  a  column  in  the  tax  book  shall  designate  the 
amount  of  such  road  tax  due  from  each  person  from  whom  tlie  same  is 
to  be  collected ;  which  road  tax,  assessed  on  property  ownetl  by  citizens 
living  in  incorporated  towns  of  the  coimty,  and  also  owned  by  non-res- 
idents of  the  county,  shall  be  collected  by  the  collector  as  other  couutr 
revenue,  and  paid  into  the  treasury  in  like  manner ;  and  the  county 
court  shall  appropriate  the  same  on  roads  and  bridges  as  they  may  deem 
proper :  Provided,  that  counties  electing  to  work  under  the  tax  system 
in  whole,  for  road  purposes,  may  levy  a  road  tax  not  exceeding  forty 
cents  on  every  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  property,  real  or  personal, 
as  provided  in  section  thirty  of  this  act. 

§  36.  The  clerk  of  the  county  court,  in  all  counties  adopting  the  labOT 
system,  in  whole  or  in  part,  shall,  by  the  first  day  of  February  in  each 
year,  make  out  a  list  of  all  persons  owing  road  tax  in  each  road  district 
in  the  county,  with  the  amount  of  tax  due  from  each  person ;  which  list 
shall  be  by  said  clerk  delivered  to  the  sherilf,  and  by  him  delivered  to 
the  proper  sui)ervisor  within  twenty  days  from  the  date  such  list  is  de- 
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Hvered  to  the  sheriff ;  and  any  clerk  or  sheriff  who  shall  neglect  or  fail 
to  x>6rform  the  duties  required  in  this  section  within  the  time  specified, 
shall  be  liable  to  the  penalties  stated  in  section  thirty  of  this  act. 

§  37.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  supervisor  in  counties  not  levying  a 
tax  exclusively  for  road  purposes  to  caU  on  all  able-bodied  male  persons 
over  twenty-one  and  under  fifty  years  of  age  in  his  district,  to  perform 
the  number  of  days'  labor  due  for  the  year,  giving  such  person  at  least 
three  days'  notice  of  the  time  when  and  place  where  the  work  is  re- 
quired, and  stating  what  description  of  tools  to  bring;  which  notice 
shall  be  given  by  the  supervisor  in  person  verbally,  or  by  written  or 
printed  notice,  or  by  some  person  appointed  by  him  to  warn  in  the 
hands ;  ID  which  latter  case  the  notice  shall  be  written  or  printed,  and 
signed  by  the  supervisor.  The  supervisor  shall  observe  the  hour  ap- 
pointed to  meet,  that  each  individual  do  appear  at  the  time  with  the  tool 
directed  to  be  brought,  and  when  on  the  road,  that  each  person  shall 
work  industriously  and  diligently,  doing  at  least  eight  hours'  faithful 
labor  in  each  day  at  such  work,  and  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  directed 
by  the  supervisor.  Any  person  neglecting  or  failing  to  attend  and  do 
the  work  due  on  the  roads,  after  being  notified  as  above  stated,  by  him- 
self or  a  substitute  equally  able  as  himself,  shall  pay  for  each  day  such 
sum  as  the  county  court  shall  fix  at  the  time  of  fixing  the  number  of 
days.  Should  any  person  be  idle,  not  work  diligently,  be  turbulent,  in- 
terrupt other  hands,  or  disobey  the  supervisor,  power  is  hereby  given, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  supervisor  to  discharge  said  hand  from 
the  road ;  and  for  each  day's  labor  which  may  then  be  due  fix)m  such 
I>erson,  he  shall  be  bound  to  pay  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents. 

§  38.  The  tax  list  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  supervisor,  he 
shall  notify  each  person  residing  in  said  supervisor's  district,  of  the 
amount  due,  and  that  the  same  may  be  discharged  in  labor  on  the  road, 
and  shall  thereupon  request  payment  iu  money  or  labor,  first  notifying 
such  person  of  the  time  and  place,  to  attend  and  work  the  same  out  at 
the  rate  of  such  sum  per  day  as  the  county  court  may  fix,  bringing  with 
him  such  tools  as  may  be  directed  by  the  supervisor — ^the  labor  to  be 
performed  by  the  principal  or  a  substitute  equally  able,  working  at  least 
eight  hours  each  day ;  and  if  such  person  shall  spend  the  day  in  idle- 
ness, be  turbulent,  or  disobey  the  supervisor,  he  shall  be  discharged 
from  the  road,  and  the  balance  due  shall  be  collected  with  twenty-five 
per  cent,  advance:  Provided,  all  money  collected  by  supervisors  for 
road  purposes,  shall  be  disbursed  on  some  road  within  their  district. 

§  39.  Where  any  city  or  town  has  or  may  become  incorporated  under 
a  special  law,  or  under  a  general  law  authorizing  cities  to  become  in- 
corporated, no  requisition  in  labor  or  money  from  the  citizens  thereof^ 
on  property  within  said  corporation,  shall  be  required  to  improve  roads 
Vol.  n— 110 
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in  the  county  different  from  the  grant  in  the  charter,  bnt  they  shall  be 
required  to  work  and  pay  a  tax  to  improve  the  streets  and  roads,  and 
such  improvements  as  shall  be  specified  in  the  charter,  or  within  Ae 
limits  of  the  incorporation,  so  long  as  the  charter  or  incorporation  ahaH 
remain  in  Ml  force.  In  all  towns  and  villages  not  inoorporated,  the 
citizens  thereof  shall  contribute  in  labor  and  by  tax,  when  assessed  by 
the  county  court  of  the  county,  in  improving  the  streets  of  the  town  or 
vUlage,  and  the  public  roads  of  the  road  district,  including  the  same, 
under  the  supervisor. 

§  40.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  supervisors  to  sue  in  the  name  of  the 
county,  for  all  labor  and  taxes  which  shall  be  due  firom  each  person  le- 
siding  in  their  respective  districts,  and  remain  unpaid  afit^*  notice  shall 
have  been  given  and  a  failure  to  settle  the  same,  as  provided  in  Uie 
foregoing  sections ;  and  having  collected  the  same,  shall,  without  de- 
lay, disburse  the  money  to  the  best  advantage  on  pablic  roads  In  Aa 
district  to  which  such  labor  or  tax  properly  belongs.  In  all  cases  tbe 
supervisor  shall  be  competent  witness  in  such  suits  brought  as  above 
stated ;  and  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  circuit  court  by  either  party, 
as  in  other  cases  of  appeal  from  justices  of  the  peace. 

§  41.  Supervisors  are  hereby  authorized  to  bring  suits  before  any 
justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  to  recover  any  and  all  sums  due  for 
road  labor,  road  tax,  lines  and  forfeitures  imposed  by  this  act,  whidi 
are  intended  to  come  into  the  hands  of  such  supervisors  for  road  pur- 
poses, and  to  collect,  disburse  and  account  for  the  same,  suing^  in  the 
name  of  the  county. 

§  42.  All  suits,  actions  and  proceedings  necessary  to  be  had  on  any 
right  or  cause  of  action,  for  fetilures  to  perform  road  labor  or  pay  road 
taxes,  or  to  enforce  any  contract  or  promise  in  reference  to  the  opeoin; 
or  repairing  of  public  roads,  shall  be  had  in  the  corporate  name  of  tJie 
county  wherein  the  right  of  action  accrued:  Pravidedj  that  no  suits  shall 
be  dismissed  on  account  of  informality  in  the  name  of  the  plaintifiT ;  bat 
the  court  may,  on  application,  permit  the  record  to  be  so  amended  as  to 
place  the  name  of  the  proper  plaintiff  on  the  record. 

§  43.  Every  supervisor  shall  endeavor  to  collect  all  road  and  labor 
tax,  and  close  the  work  by  the  first  Monday  in  December,  annoally ; 
and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  when  such  road  and  labor  tax  has  been  paid, 
either  in  money  or  labor,  to  write  the  word  ^^paid"  distinctly  agaioet 
each  name  or  tract  of  land  on  his  list  on  which  the  same  has  been  paid, 
and  such  list  shall  be  delivered  to  the  county  court,  with  an  affidavit 
thereto,  sworn  to  before  some  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  or  other 
officer  empowered  by  law  to  administer  oaths,  that  on  all  tracts  of  land 
on  such  list  opposite  which  the  word  '^paid"  is  written,  [such  tax  J  is  paid; 
and  that  on  all  tracts  of  land  on  such  list  opposite  whidi  the  wonl  ^^pakT 
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Lb  not  written,  sadh  tax  is  due  and  remains  unpaid,  according  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

§  44.  At  the  December  term  of  the  county  court,  annually,  each  su- 
pervisor shall  make  a  report,  showing  the  whole  number  of  days'  work 
that  has  been  done  in  his  district  during  the  year,  by  whom  done,  the 
amount  of  money  by  him  received,  from  whom  received,  for  road  tax 
3r  otherwise,  due  on  roads,  the  amount  paid  out  by  him  in  constructing 
roads,  with  the  vouchers  accompanying ;  at  which  term  he  shall  make  a 
settlement  with  the  court,  and  if  a  balance  should  appear  in  his  hands, 
the  same  shall  be  disbursed  in  the  district,  or  added  to  the  general  road 
fund,  as  the  court  shall  order.  Supervisors  may  appoint  one  or  more 
persons  to  warn  in  the  hands,  and  make  an  allowance  out  of  the  labor 
tax  due  from  such  person. 

§  46.  The  supervisors  of  the  several  road  districts  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  enter  upon  any  land  a(^acent  to  any  highway  in  their  re- 
si)ective  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  any  ditch,  drain,  necessary 
sluice  or  water  course,  whenever  it  shall  be  necessary  to  open  a  water 
course  from  any  highway  to  the  natural  water  courses ;  and  to  dig,  open 
and  clean  ditches  upon  said  land  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  wa- 
ter from  said  highways ;  or  to  drain  any  slough  or  pond  on  said  high- 
way :  Provided,  that  unless  the  owner  of  such  land,  or  his  agent,  shall 
ftrst  consent  to  the  cutting  of  such  ditches,  the  supervisors  shall  iapply 
to  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county  in  which  such  road  is  situated, 
directed  to  any  constable  of  said  county,  commanding  him  to  sum- 
mons the  said  owner  to  appear  before  the  said  justice,  at  a  time  and 
place  specified  in  such  summons,  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifteen 
days  from  the  date  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  damage  as- 
sessed which  such  owner  may  sustain  by  reason  of  the  digging  or  ox)en- 
ing  such  ditches  or  drains.  Tlie  said  summons  shall  be  under  the  hand 
of  such  justice,  and  be  served  in  the  same  manner  as  summons  is  now 
served  in  civil  aetions  before  justices  of  the  peace.  On  the  return  of 
such  summons,  a  venire,  if  required  by  either  party,  shall  be  issued  for  a 
jury  as  in  other  cases,  which  jury  shall  assess  such  damages  and  render 
a  verdict  therefor,  which  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  of  the  amount  of 
damages  sustained  by  such  person;  and  the  amount  so  aw«nrded  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  county  treasury  on  the  order  of  the  commissioners. 
And  the  supervisor  shall  be  warranted  and  is  hereby  empowered  to 
enter  such  lands  and  dig,  open  and  clean  such  drains,  ditches  and  water 
courses  as  aforesaid,  for  the  purposes  contemplated  in  this  act ;  and  is 
further  authorized  to  use  and  employ  the  road  labor  and  money  of*  his 
district  lor  such  purposes:  Providedj  that  in  ease  the  owner  of  said 
lands  is  a  non-resident,  service  may  be  had  by  leaving  a  copy  with  the 
occupant  or  agent,  or  by  notice  in  same  tDfmner  as  prescribed  in  pro^ 
^jdjBdijigs  for  openihg  roadd. 
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§  48.  Supervisors  are  hereby  authorized  to  hire  teams  to  do  iiie 
necessary  hauling,  plowing  and  scraping ;  to  contract  for  materials  for 
building  bridges,  causeways,  erecting  guide  boards,  for  making  and 
furnishing  road  scrapers,  and  repairing  roads  in  discharge  of  labor  and 
road  tax  due,  and  so  &r  as  ftinds  shall  come  into  their  poesession,  pre- 
curing  said  teams,  materials,  implements  and  work,  on  the  best  iKMsible 
terms ;  but  all  contracts  made  under  this  section,  exceeding  in  amount 
ten  dollars,  shall  be  first  approved  or  ordered  by  the  connty  court: 
Provided^  that  nothing  contained  herein  shall  prevent  the  supervison 
from  expending,  within  their  road  districts,  the  road  labor  or  mon^ 
collected  by  them  in  lieu  thereof. 

§  47.'  Any  supervisor  who  neglects  to  keep  the  roads  in  his  district 
in  good  repair,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  fails  to  p^- 
form  any  other  duty  herein  required,  shall  be  liable  to  indictment,  and 
on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  five  dollars 
and  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  to  be  expended  on  some  road  within  the 
district  of  said  supervisor. 

§  48.  The  clerk  of  the  county  court  in  each  county  shall,  at  each 
term  of  the  circuit  court,  make  out  and  furnish  the  grand  juiy  with  the 
list  of  the  names  of  all  supervisors  in  the  county,  with  the  date  at 
which  they  were  appointed. 

g  49.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  supervisors  to  take  good  care  of 
plows,  road  scrapers  and  other  implements  belonging  to  the  county,  in 
their  charge ;  not  to  lend  the  same,  unless  to  the  supervisors,  to  aid  him 
in  constructing  public  roads.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  the  provis- 
ions of  this  section,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  three 
dollars,  or  more  than  ten  dollars. 

§  50.  Each  and  every  supervisor  shall  call  out  his  hands,  and  do  a 
proportion,  at  least  one-half,  of  the  labor  due,  by  the  tenth  day  of  June 
in  each  year,  in  putting  the  roads  and  bridges  in  good  repair,  and  grad- 
ing the  same  where  most  needed. 

§  51.  Sheriff,  and  clerks  of  the  county  court,  surveyors,  viewers, 
and  supervisors,  shall  be  allowed  a  fair  and  reasonable  compensation 
for  discharging  the  duties  required  of  them  by  this  act,  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  county  treasury  on  the  allowance  and  order  of  the  county  courts. 

§  52.  All  power,  jurisdiction  and  control  is  hereby  given  to  the 
county  court  of  the  several  counties  of  and  concerning  State  roads, 
located  directly  by  the  State,  and  all  other  roads,  and  the  same  shall  be 
opened,  improved  and  kept  in  repair  as  roads  in  the  counties,  subject  to 
alteration,  change  and  re-location,  as  hereinbefore  pointed  out. 

§  63.  The  county  courts  of  the  several  counties  of  this  State  shall 
have  the  supervision  and  control  of  all  roads  and  public  highwaiyi 
within  their  respective  couutieS)  and  shall  make  such  ndee  aud  J^gvi^. 
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tioiis  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  this  act  into  proper  effect :  Provided^ 
tbat  after  the  election  of  the  commissioners  provided  in  section  six  (6), 
aortiole  ten  (10),  constitation  of  this  State,  the  duties  herein  provided  to 
l>e  discharged  by  county  courts  shall  devolve  upon  and  be  discharged  by 
the  board  of  county  commissioners. 

§  54.  In  addition  to  the  notices  now  required  by  law,  in  proceedings 
for  locating,  laying' out  and  opening  of  public  roads,  similar  notices 
shall  be  served  upon  any  railroad  company,  across  or  alongside  of 
^v^hose  railroad  it  may  be  proposed  to  locate  a  public  road :  Provided^ 
that  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  proceedings  for  opening  streets  in 
towns  and  cities. 

§  55.  The  notices,  as  required  by  this  act,  shall  be  served  upon  the 
station  agent  of  any  such  railroad  company,  nearest  to  the  proposed 
location  of  such  projected  public  road. 

§  66.  Any  tax  or  moneys  collected  by  the  sheriff  and  county  collec- 
tors of  the  various  counties  for  road  and  bridge  purposes,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  an  act  entitled  ^^An  act  in  regard  to  roads  and  bridges,"  ap- 
proved April  10, 1872,  shall  be  distributed  to  the  supervisors  of  the  vari- 
ous road  districts  from  which  it  was  collected,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  be 
by  them  expended  in  improving  the  roads  in  their  respective  road  dis- 
tricts. 

§  57.  An  act  entitled  ^^An  act  in  regard  to  roads  and  bridges,"  ap- 
proved April  10,  ^872,  and  in  force  August  15, 1872,  and  also  all  other 
acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby 
repealed. 

§  58.  Whereas  by  the  passage  of  the  act  in  regard  to  roads  and 
bridges,  in  force  August  15, 1872,  hereby  repealed,  much  confusion  has 
ajisen  in  carrying  out  and  enforcing  the  law  of  this  State  in  regard  to 
roads  and  bridges,  an  emergency  has  arisen  requiring  this  act  to  take 
immediate  effect ;  therefore,  be  it  enacted  that  this  act  shall  take  effect 
and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  April  18,  1873. 


AN  ACT  in  regaj*d  to  roads  and  bridgM,  in  counties  under  township  organization. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  IllinoiSj  repre- 
rented  in  the  General  Assemblyj  That  all  roads  within  this  State,  which 
have  been  laid  out  in  pursuance  of  any  law  of  this  State,  or  of  the  late 
territory  of  IlUnois,  or  which  have  been  established  by  dedication  or 
user  for  twenty  years,  and  which  have  not  been  vacated  in  pursuance  of 
law,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  public  highways. 

§  2.  Whenever  any  persons,  traveling  with  any  carriages,  shall  meet 
pn  any  ibqrnpike  ro«4  or  public  highw^j  in  fcWs  Stftte;  the  persons  so 
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meeting  shall  seasonably  turn  their  carriages  to  the  right  of  the  oentie 
of  the  road,  so  as  to  permit  each  carriage  to  pass  without  interfenng  ct 
interrupting,  under  the  i)enalty  of  five  dollars  for  every  neglect  or  of- 
fense, to  be  recovered  by  the  party  injured :  Providedj  this  section  shall 
not  be  construed  to  apply  to  any  case,  unless  some  injury  to  persons  or 
property  shall  occur  by  the  driver  of  the  carriage  or  wagon  refusing  to 
turn  to  the  right  of  the  beaten  track ;  nor  shall  it  be  construed  to  ext^id 
to  a  case  where  it  is  impracticable,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  for 
the  driver  of  the  carriage  or  wagon  to  turn  to  the  right  of  the  bea- 
ten track. 

§  3.  iTo  person  owning  any  carriage,  running  or  traveling  upon  any 
road  in  this  State,  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  shall  employ,  «■ 
continue  in  employment,  any  person  to  drive  such  carriage  who  is  ad- 
dicted to  drunkenness,  or  the  excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  if 
any  such  owner  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  section,  after  he  shall 
have  had  notice  and  reasonable  proof  that  such  driver  is  addicted  to 
drunkenness,  he  shall  forfeit  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  x)er  day  for  all 
the  time  during  which  he  shall  thereafter  have  kept  any  such  driver  in 
his  employment. 

§  4.  If  any  driver,  whilst  actually  employed  in  driving  any  such  car- 
riage, shall  be  guilty  of  intoxication  to  such  a  degree  as  to  endanger  the 
safety  of  the  passengers  in  the  carriage,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
owner  of  such  carriage,  on  receiving  written  notice  of  the  fact,  signed 
by  any  one  of  said  passengers,  and  certified  by  him,  on  oath,  forthwith 
to  discharge  such  driver  from  his  employment ;  and  every  such  owner 
who  shall  retain  or  have  in  his  employ,  within  three  months  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  notice,  any  driver  who  shall  have  been  so  intoxicated, 
shall  forfeit  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  per  day  for  the  time  during  which 
he  shall  keep  any  such  driver  in  hia  employment  after  receiving  such 
notice. 

§  5.  "No  person  driving  any  carriage  upon  any  turnpike  road  or  pub- 
lic highway  within  this  State,  with  or  without  passengers  therein,  shall 
run  his  horses  or  carriage  (or  permit  the  same  to  run)  upon  any  occa- 
sion, or  for  any  purpose  whatever ;  and  every  person  who  shall  off&id 
against  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  ten 
dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  exceeding  sixty  days,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

§  6.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  driver  of  any  carnage  used  for  the 
purpose  of  conve,^ing  passengers  for  hire,  to  leave  tlie  horses  attached 
thereto  while  passengers  remain  therein  without  first  making  sucli  horses 
fast  with  a  sufficient  halter,  rope  or  chain,  or  by  placing  the  lines  in  the 
Ibands  of  some  other  jpff WP^  ^o  as  to  pTfy^J^t  ti^>T  wnJ)ips :  and  if  anj 
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anch  driver  ahall  offend  against  the  provisions  of  this  section,  he  shall 
forfeit  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  action,  to  be  com- 
menced within  six  months ;  and  unless  the  amount  of  such  recovery  be 
paid  forthwith,  execution  shall  be  immediately  issued  therefor. 

§  7.  The  owners  of  every  carriage  running  ux)on  any  turnpike'  road 
or  public  highway,  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  shall  be  liable, 
jointly  and  severally,  to  the  party  injured,  in  all  cases,  for  aU  injuries 
and  damages  done  by  any  person  in  the  employment  of  such  owners  as 
a  driver,  while  driving  such  carriage,  to  any  person,  or  to  the  property 
of  any  person }  and  that,  whenever  the  act  occasioning  such  injury  or 
damage  be  willful,  negligent  or  otherwise,  in  the  same  manner  that  such 
driver  would  be  liable.  Any  driver  of  any  mail  stage  coach,  or  any 
other  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  willfully  offending 
against  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding 
four  months,  or  fined  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars. 

§  8.  .  The  term  "carriage,''  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  construed  to 
include  stage  coaches,  wagons,  carts,  sleighs,  sleds  and  every  other  car- 
riage or  vehicle  used  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  goods,  or 
either  of  them. 

§  9.  Kothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  interfere  with  or  affect  any 
law  concerning  hackney  coaches  or  carriages  in  any  of  the  cities  of  this 
State,  nor  interfere  with  nor  affect  the  laws  or  ordinances  of  any  such 
city  for  the  licensing  or  regulating  such  coaches  or  carriages.  Justices 
of  the  peace  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising  under  this  act, 
where  the  penalty  does  not  exceed  their  jurisdiction. 

§  10.  The  commissioners  of  highways  in  the  several  towns  in  this 
State  shall  have  the  care  and  superintendence  of  highways  and  bridges 
therein,  and  it  shaU  be  their  duty : 

First — To  give  directions  for  the  repairing  of  roads  and  bridges  in 
their  respective  towns,  and  to  cause  the  building  of  bridges  when  the 
public  mterests  or  necessity  require  it. 

Second — To  lay  out  and  establish  roads,  to  regulate  the  roads  already 
laid  out,  and  to  alter  or  vacate  such  roads  as  they  or  a  majority  of  them 
shall  deem  proper,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Third — To  cause  such  roads  used  as  highways  as  have  been  laid  out, 
or  dedicated  to  public  use,  but  not  sufficiently  described,  and  such  as 
have  been  used  for  twenty  years,  but  not  recorded,  to  be  ascertained, 
described  and  entered  of  record  in  the  town  clerk's  office. 

Fourth — ^To  cause  the  highways  and  bridges  which  are  or  may  be 
erected  over  streams  intersecting  highways,  to  be  kept  in  repair. 

Fifth — ^To  divide  their  respective  towns  into  so  many  road  districts  as 
they  shall  deem  convenient,  by  writing,  under  their  hands,  to  be  lodged 
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with  the  town  clerk,  and  by  him  to  be  entered  in  the  town  boolL  Such 
division  to  be  made  annually,  if  they  shall  think  it  necesaaiy;  and  is 
all  cases  to  be  made  at  least  ten  days  before  the  annual  town  meeting. 

Sixth — To  assign  to  each  of  the  said  road  districts  snch  of  tiie  in- 
habitants liable  to  work  on  highways  as  they  shall  think  proper,  haTing 
regard  to  proximity  of  residence  as  much  as  may  be. 

Seventh — ^To  require  the  overseers  of  highways,  from  time  to  time,  and 
as  often  as  they  shall  deem  necessary,  to  warn  all  persons  to  work  oo 
highways  to  come  and  work  thereon,  with  such  implements,  caniftges, 
plows  and  teams  as  they  may  have ;  and  the  said  commissioners,  or  any 
of  them,  shall  direct  and  see  that  persons  working  or  repairing  thebigii- 
ways  leave  undisturbed  all  stones  or  other  monuments  marking  sectioiul 
and  other  comers,  which  may  be  in  the  public  roads  worked  or  repaired 
by  them. 

Uighth — To  take  possession  of  and  keep  all  scrapers,  plows  and  other 
tools  belonging  to  their  town,  wherever  the  same  may  be  found,  andnm 
allow  the  same  to  go  to  waste,  and  not  to  lend  the  same,  except  to  per- 
sons employed  by  them  to  work  on  the  roads  by  contract  or  otherwiM. 

Ninth — ^To  purchase  for  use  upon  highways  such  necessary  tods, 
implements  and  machinery  as  may  be  necessary. 

Tenth — ^To  cause  to  be  erected  and  kept  in  repair,  at  the  forks  or 
crossing  place  of  the  most  important  public  roads,  a  post  and  goidc 
boards,  with  plain  inscriptions  thereon  in  letters  and  figures,  giving 
directions  and  distances  to  the  most  noted  places  to  which  snch  road 
may  lead;  to  prevent  thistles,  burdock,  cockle-burs,  mustard,  ydlow 
dock,  Indian-mallow  and  jimson  weed  from  seeding,  and  to  extirpate 
the  same  so  far  as  practicable,  and  to  prevent  all  rank  growth  of  vege- 
tation in  the  public  highway,  so  far  as  the  same  may  obstruct  public 
travel ;  and  the  said  highway  commissioners  may,  in  their  discretioOf 
sink  and  construct  wells,  with  a  suitable  pump  or  other  suitable  fixtoie, 
and  a  water-trough  attached  thereto,  and  keep  the  same  in  repair,  fbr 
public  use  for  watering  teams,  at  the  intersection  of  the  most  importaDt 
roads  in  their  towns  or  road  districts;  and  they  may  also  adopt anj 
other  suitable  and  convenient  mode  of  supplying  water  in  troaghs 
conveniently  situated  on  the  public  highways  for  public  use,  at  other 
points  than  at  such  intersections;  and  the  cost  of  such  improvements 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  road  and  bridge  funds  of  such  town. 

§  11.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  highways,  after 
they  shall  have  been  duly  elected  and  qualified,  they  shall  proceed  to 
choose  one  of  their  number  as  treasurer.  The  treasurer  so  chosen  abaO 
receive  and  have  charge  of  all  moneys  raised  in  the  town  for  the  rop- 
port  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges.  He  shall  hold  saA 
moneys,  at  all  times,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  commissioners  of  bigk* 
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ways,  and  shall  pay  them  over  upon  their  order,  or  a  majority  of  said 
commissioners,  and  not  otherwise.  He  shall  execute  bond,  with  good 
and  sufficient  security,  in  such  manner  as  the  supervisor  and  town  clerk 
shall  determine,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
such  treasurer,  and  that  he  will  honestly  and  faithfully  account  for  and 
pay  over  upon  the  order  of  the  commissioners  of  highways,  all  moneys 
that  shall  come  to  his  hands  by  virtue  of  his  said  office;  which  bond 
shall  be  payable  to  the  supervisor  of  the  town  and  his  successor  in 
office,  and  be  approved  by  the  supervisor  and  town  clerk,  and  filed  in 
the  town  clerk's  office. 

§  12.  The  commissioners  of  highways  of  each  town  shall  render  to 
the  board  of  town  auditors,  at  their  annnal  meeting  for  auditing  the 
accounts  of  town  officers,  an  account  in  writing,  stating : 

First — The  labor  assessed  and  performed  in  such  towns. 

Second — The  sums  received  by  such  commissioners  for  fines  and  com- 
mutations, and  all  other  moneys  received  under  this  act. 

Third — A  statement  of  the  improvements  necessary  to  be  made  on 
Buch  roads  and  bridges,  and  an  estimate  of  the  probable  expense  of 
making  such  improvement,  beyond  what  the  labor  to  be  assessed  in  that 
year  and  the  road  tax  will  accomplish. 

Fourth — ^Also,  a  statement,  in  writing,  of  all  expenses  and  damages 
in  consequence  of  laying  out,  altering  or  discontinuing  roads. 

-W/if/t— Also,  a  statement  of  the  amount  received  from  the  collector 
of  the  town,  or  fk'om  any  other  source,  up  to  the  time  of  such  statement, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  same,  if  any  sum,  has  been  paid  out  and 
expended,  to  whom,  and  on  what  account 

§  13.  The  commissioners  of  highways  of  each  town  shall  meet,  within 
ten  days  after  they  shall  'be  chosen,  at  the  town  clerk's  office,  on  such 
day  as  they  shall  agree  upon,  and  afterwards  at  such  other  times  and 
places 'as  they  shall  think  i>roper. 

§  14.  The  town  derk  shall  deliver  the  lists  filed  by  the  overseers  to 
the  commissioners  of  highways  of  the  town,  who  shall  proceed  to  ascer- 
tain, estimate  and  assess  the  highway  labor  and  road  tax  to  b^  per- 
formed and  paid  in  their  town  the  next  ensuing  year. 

§  15.  Every  able-bodied  male  inhabitant,  being  above  the  age  of 
twenty-one  j'^ears  and  under  the  age  of  fifty  (excepting  paupeis,  idiots, 
lunatics,  and  such  others  as  are  exempt  by  law),  shall  be  required  to 
labor  on  the  highways,  in  their  respective  road  districts,  not  less  than 
one  nor  more  than  three  days  in  each  and  every  year. 

§  16.  The  commissioners  of  highways  shall  assess  a  road  tax  on  all 
real  estate  and  personal  property  liable  to  taxation  of  the  town,  to  any 
amount  they  may  deem' necessary,  not  exceeding  forty  cents  on  each 
one  hundred  dollars'  worth,  as  valued  on  the  assessment  roll  of  the  pre- 
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vious  year :  Providedy  that  the  tax  on  property  lying  within  any  inoor. 
porated  village,  town  or  city,  in  which  the  streets  and  alleys  are  nnder 
the  care  of  the  corporation,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  snch 
village,  town  or  city,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  improvement  of  roads, 
streets  and  bridges,  under  the  direction  of  the  corporate  authorities. 

§  17.  The  commissioners  of  highways  shall  affix  to  the  name  of  each 
person  named  in  Lhd  lists  so  furnished  by  the  overseers  the  number  of 
days  assessed  to  each  person  for  highway  labor,  personal  property,  and 
also  a  description  of  each  tract  of  land,  and  the  name  of  the  owner,  if 
known,  with  the  valuation  thereof,  as  taken  from  the  assessment  roll  of 
the  previous  year,  and  the  amount  of  road  tax  assessed  thereon,  in  a 
separate  column.  The  lists  so  prepared  shall  be  subscribed  by  the  com- 
missioners, and  deposited  with  the  town  clerk,  to  be  filed  in  his  office. 

§  18.  The  commissioners  shall  direct  the  clerk  of  the  town  to  make 
a  copy  of  each  list,  and  shall  subscribe  such  copies,  tffter  which  th^ 
shall  cause  the  several  copies  to  be  delivered  to  the  respective  overaeecs 
of  highways  of  the  several  districts  in  which  the  highway  labor  is  as- 
sessed. One  copy  for  each  overseer  shall  contain  the  name  and  number 
of  days  assessed  to  each  person,  the  other  the  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty road  tax. 

§  19.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseers  to  add  the  names  of  per- 
sons left  out  of  any  such  Ust,  and  of  new  inhabitants,  and  to  rate  the 
I>erson8  so  added  in  the  same  proportion,  to  work  on  the  highways  as 
others  rated  by  the  commissioners  on  such  list,  subject  to  an  appeal  to 

the  commissioners. 

§  20.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  commissioners  of  highways  of  each  town 
to  credit  such  persons  as  live  on  private  roads  and  work  the  same,  so 
much  on  account  of  their  assessment  as  such  commissioners  shall  deem 
necessary  to  woiIl  such  private  road,  or  to  annex  such  private  road  to 
some  of  the  highway  districts. 

§  21.  The  town  derk  shall,  within  ten  dskjB  afber  the  commissionen 
of  highways  have  filed  in  his  office  the  amount  of  road  tax  assessed  on 
the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  towns,'  post  a  notice  on  the  outer 
door  of  the  house  where  the  town  meeting  was  last  held,  stating  the 
amount  of  road  tax  assessed  on  each  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  the 
real  and  personal  estate  of  the  town,  and  that  all  persons  interested  can 
pay  the  same  in  labor  on  the  highways,  under  the  direction  of  the  over- 
seer of  highways,  in  the  district  where  the  lafid  or  persdhal  property 
is  situated. 

§  22.  If  the  commissioners  of  highways  shall  ^refuse  or  neglect  to 
perform  any  of  the  duties  enjoined  on  them  by  this  act,  they  shall  sev- 
erally forfeit  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  and 
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may  be  proceeded  against,  severally  or  jointly,  for  the  recovery  of  such 
forfeitore  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  proper  county  having 
junadiction. 

§  23.  There  shall  be  chosen,  at  the  annual  town  meeting  in  each 
town,  as  many  overseers  of  highways  as  there  are  road  districts  in  the 
town ;  and  each  overseer  of  highways,  so  chosen,  shall  be  a  resident  of 
the  road  district  for  which  he  is  elected,  and  shall  hold  his  office  for  one 
year :  Provided^  there  shall  be  chosen  at  the  annual  town  meeting  in 
April,  1873,  one  overseer  of  highways  for  each  road  district,  as  constitu- 
ted previous  to  the  passage  of  an  act  entitled  ^^Boads  and  Bridges,"  ap- 
proved April  10, 1872. 

§  24.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  overseers  of  highways  in  each  town : 

First — ^To  repair  and  keep  in  order  the  highways  within  their  several 
districts  for  which  they  shall  have  been  elected. 

Second — To  warn  all  persons  from  whom  road  labor  is  due  to  work  on 
the  highways,  at  such  times  and  places,  within  their  several  districts,  as 
they  Aay  think  proper.  The  overseers  of  highways  may  contract  with 
persons  owing  poll  tax  for  road  purposes,  to  peribrm  a  certain  amount 
of  labor  on  any  road  or  bridge  in  their  town  or  roski  district  for  the 
amount  of  such  tax;  and  if  the  work  is  done  within  the  time  that  the 
money  should  have  been  paid,  the  overseer  shall  give  such  person  a  re- 
ceipt for  such  labor  done  or  performed. 

Third — To  collect  all  fines  and  commutation  money,  and  to  execute 
all  lawful  orders  of  the  commissioners  of  highways. 

Fourth — To  deliver  to  the  clerk  of  the  town,  within  sixteen  days  after 
their  election  or  appointment,  a  list,  subscribed  by  such  overseers,  of 
the  names  of  all  the  inhabitants  in  his  road  district  who  are  liable  to 
work  on  highways. 

§  25.  If  any  person  chosen  or  appointed  to  the  olfice  of  overseer  of 
highways,  shall  refuse  to  serve,  or  if  his  office  shall  become  vacant,  the 
commissioners  of  the  highways  of  the  town  shall,  by  warrant,  under 
their  hands,  appoint  somCvOther  person  in  his  stead ;  and  the  overseer 
so  appointed  shall  have  the- same  powers,  be  subject  to  the  same  orders 
and  liable  to  the  same  penalties  as  overseers  chosen  at  the  town  meeting. 

§  26.  The  commissioners  making  the  appointment  shall  cause  such 
warrant  to  be  forthwith  filed  in  the  office  of  the  town  clerk,  who  shall 
give  notice  to  the  person  appointed,  as  in  other  cases. 

§  27.  !EJpery  overseer  of  highways  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  per- 
form any  of  the  duties  hereinbefore  enumerated,  or  which  may  be  law- 
fully enjoined  on  him  by  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  his  town, 
shall,  for  every  such  refiisal  or  neglect,  forfeit  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  to 
be  sued  for  by  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  the  town,  and  when 
recovered,  to  be  applied  by  them  in  making  and  improving  the  roads 
and  bridges  therein. 
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§  28.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  overseers  of  highways  to  give  at  leasl 
three  days'  notice  to  all  persons  assessed  to  work  on  highways,  and  re- 
siding within  the  limits  of  their  respective  districts,  of  the  time  and 
place  when  and  where  they  are  to  appear  for  that  pnrpose,  and  with 
what  implements ;  but  no  person,  being  a  resident  of  the  town,  shall  be 
required  to  work  on  any  highway  other  than  in  the  district  in  which  he 
resides,  except  he  resides  in  a  district  on  a  town  line,  which  district  be- 
longs to  an  opposite  town,  and  unless  he  shall  elect  to  work  in  some 
district  where  he  has  any  land ;  and  in  such  case  he  may,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  commissioners  of  highways,  apply  the  work  assessed 
in  respect  to  such  land  in  the  district  in  which  the  same  is  situated. 

§  29.  Every  person  liable  to*  work  on  the  highways  shall  work  the 
whole  number  of  days  for  which  he  shall  have  been  assessed ;  but  every 
such  person,  other  than  an  overseer  of  highways,  may  elect  to  commute 
for  the  same,  or  for  any  part  thereof,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  per  day }  in  which  case  such  commutation  money  shall  be  paid  to 
the  overseer  of  highways  of  the  district  in  which  the  person  commuting 
shaU  reside,  to  be  applied  and  expended  by  such  overseer  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  roads  and  bridges  in  the  s^me  district. 

§  30.  Any  person  intending  to  commute  for  his  asse^ment,  or  any 
part  thereof,  shall,  within  three  days  after  he  shall  be  notified  to  appear 
?jid  work  on  the  highways,  pay  the  commutation  money  for  the  work 
^required  of  him  by  such  notice;  and  the  commutation  shall  not  be  con- 
j^dered  as  complete  until  such  money  be  paid. 

j  31.  Every  overseer  of  highways  shall  have  power  to  require  a  team 
or  ^  cart,  wagon  or  plow,  with  a  pair  of  horses  or  oxen,  and  a  man  to 
m;»nage  them,  from  any  person  having  the  same  within  his  district,  who 
fikall  h9^ve  been  assessed  two  days  or  more,  and  who  shall  not  have 
eommuted  for  his  assessment ;  and  the  person  furnishing  the  same,  upon 
such  requisition,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  credit  of  two  days  for  each  day's 
service  therewith. 

§  32.  Every  person  assessed  to  work  on  the  highways,  and  named  to 
work,  may  appear  in  person,  or  by  an  able-bodied  man  as  a  substitute, 
and  the  person  or  substitute  shall  actually  work  eight  hours  in  each 
day,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty -five  cents  for  every  hoiu'  such  person  or 
substitute  shall  be  in  default,  to  be  imposed  as  a  fine  on  the  person 
assessed. 

g  33.  If  any  person,  after  appearing,  remain  idle,  or  not  work  faith- 
fully, or  hinder  others  from  working,  such  offender  shall,  for  every 
oflense,  forfeit  to  the  town  the  sum  of  two  dollars. 

§  34.  Every  person  so  assessed  and  duly  notified,  who  shall  not  com- 
mute, and  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  appear,  as  above  provided, 
shall  forfeit  to  the  town,  for  every  day's  refusal  or  neglect,  the  sum  of 
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two  dollars.  If  he  was  required  to  furnish  a  team,  carriage,  man  or 
implement,  and  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  comply,  he  shall  be  fined  as 
follows : 

-Ptrat— For  wholly  failing  to  comply  with  such  requisition,  four  dollars 
for  each  day. 

Becand — ^Eor  omitting  to  furnish  a  pair  of  horses  or  oxen,  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  for  each  day.  ' 

Third — For  omitting  to  furnish  a  man  to  manage  the  team,  two  dol- 
lars for  each  day. 

Fourth — For  omitting  to  furnish  a  wagon,  cart  or  plow,  seventy-five 
cents  for  each  day. 

§  35.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  overseer  of  highways,  within  six 
days  after  any  person  assessed  and  notified  shall  be  guilty  of  any  refu- 
sal or  neglect,  for  which  a  penalty  or  fine  is  prescribed  in  this  act,  un- 
less a  satisfactory  excuse  shall  be  rendered  to  him  for  such  refusal  or 
neglect,  to  make  complaint,  on  oath,  to  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the 
county. 

§  36.  The  justice  to  whom  such  complaint  shall  be  made  shall  forth- 
with issue  a  summons,  directed  to  any  constable  of  the  county,  requiring 
him  to  summons  such  delinquent  to  appear  within  five  days  before  such 
justice,  according  to  law,  (to  answer)  for  such  refusal  or  neglect. 

§  37.  On  the  day  of  trial  the  justice  shall  proceed  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  case  according  to  law,  for  the  offense  complained  of,  and  shall 
forthwith  issue  an  execution  under  his  hand  and  seal,  directed  to  any 
constable  of  the  county  where  such  delinquent  shall  reside,  commanding 
him  to  levy  such  fine,  with  the  costs  of  the  proceeding,  of  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  such  delinquent. 

§  38.  The  constable  to  whom  such  executiop  shall  be  delivered,  shall 
forthwith  collect  the  moneys  therein  mentioned.  He  shall  pay  the  fine, 
when  collected,  to  the  justice  of  the  peace  who  issued  the  execution, 
who  is  hereby  required  to  pay  the  same  to  the  overseer  who  entered 
the  complaint,  to  be  by  him  expended  in  improving  the  roads  and 
bridges  in  the  district  of  which  he  is  overseer. 

§  39.  Every  fine  collected  for  refusal  or  neglect  to  appear  and  work 
on  the  highways,  shall  be  set  off  against  his  assessments  or  personal 
labor  tax  upon  which  it  was  founded,  estimating  every  two  dollars  col- 
lected as  a  satisfaction  for  one  day's  work. 

§  40.  The  acceptance  by  an  overseer  of  any  excuse  for  refusal  or  neg- 
lect shall  not,  in  any  case,  exempt  the  person  excused  from  commuting 
for  or  working  the  whole  number  of  days  for  which  he  shall  have  been 
assessed  during  the  year. 

§  41.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  overseers  of  highways  to  warn  all  resi- 
dents of  his  district  against  whom  a  land  or  personal  property  road  tax 
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is  assessed,  giving  them  three  days'  notice,  to  work  oat  the  same  apon 
thejiighways ;  and  he  shall  receive  such  tax  in  labor  from  every  able- 
bodied  man,  or  his  substitute,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
per  day.  And  any  person  or  his  agent  may  pay  such  tax  in  road  labor, 
at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day,  and  in  proportion  for  a 
less  amount :  Provided^  that  any  person  may  elect  to  pay  such  tax  to 
the  overseer  in  money. 

§  42.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseer  of  highways,  when  such 
land  tax  has  been  paid,  either  in  money  or  labor,  to  write  the  word 
'^paid"  distinctly  against  each  name  or  tract  on  his  list,  on  whidi  the 
same  has  been  paid,  and  give  a  receipt  for  the  same,  whether  paid  in 
labor  or  money,  when  demanded.  ^ 

§  43.  Every  overseer  of  highways  shall  deliver  to  the  supervisor  of 
his  town,  and  in  Cook  county  to  the  county  board,  at  least  five  days 
previous  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  super^isors,  the  lists  fur- 
nished by  the  commissioners  of  highways,  containing  the  land  and  per- 
sonal property  road  tax,  with  an  affidavit  thereto,  sworh  to  before  the 
supervisor  of  the  town,  or  some  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  that 
on  all  tracts  of  land  on  such  list  opposite  which  the  word  "  paid  ^  is 
written,  such  tax  is  paid,  and  that  on  all  tracts  of  land  on  such  list,  op- 
posite  which  the  word  "  paid  ^  is  not  written,  such  tax  is  due  and  re- 
mains unpaid,  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

§  44.  If  any  overseer  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  deliver  such  list  to  the 
supervisor,  as  provided  in  the  last  preceding  section,  or  shall  neglect 
or  refuse  to  make  the  affidavit,  as  therein  directed,  he  shall,  for  every 
such  offense,  forfeit  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  and  also  the  amount  of  tax 
or  taxes  remaining  unpaid,  to  be  recovered  by  the  commissioners  of 
highways  of  the  town,  to  be  applied  by  them  in  improving  the  roads 
and  bridges-  of  such  towh. 

§  45.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  overseer  of  highways  to  have  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  road  labor  assessed  in  his  district  worked  out 
or  actually  expended  on  the  highways,  previous  to  the  first  day  of  Oc- 
tober in  every  year. 

§  46.  Every  overseer  of  highways  shall,  on  the  second  Tuesday  next 
preceding  the  time  of  holding  the  annual  town  meeting  in  his  town, 
within  the  year  for  which  he  is  elected  or  appointed,  render,  under  oath^ 
to  one  of  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  the  town,  an  account,  in 
writing,  containing — 

First — The  names  of  all  persons  assessed  to  work  on  the  highways  in 
the  district  of  which  he  is  overseer. 

Second — ^The  names  of  all  those  who  have  actually  worked  on  the 
highways,  with  the  number  of  days  they  have  actually  worked. 

Third — ^The  names  of  all  those  who  have  been  fined,  and  the  sums  in 

lich  they  have  been  fined. 
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Fourth — ^The  names  of  all  those  who  have  commuted,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  moneys  arising  from  fines  and  commutations  have 
been  expended  by  him. 

Fifth — The  amount  of  uncoUected  road  tax  which  he  has  returned  to 
the  supervisors  of  the  town,  as  required  in  section  forty-three  of  this  act. 

§  47.  Every  isnch  overseer  shall  also,  then  and  there,  render  an  ac- 
count, in  writing,  of  all  moneys  in  his  hands  by  virtue  of  his  office,  and 
shall  also  pay  over  the  same  to  his  successor  in  office. 

§  48.  If  any  overseer  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  render  such  account, 
or  if,  having  rendered  the  same,  he  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  any 
balance  which  may  then  be  due  from  him,  he  shall,  for  every  such  of- 
fense, forfeit  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  to  be  recovered,  witli  the  balance 
of  the  moneys  remaining  in  his  hands,  by  the  commissioners  of  high- 
ways of  the  town,  and  to  be  applied  in  making  and  improving  the  roads 
and  bridges.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  prosecute  for 
8u(!h  penalty,  in  every  instance  in  which  no  return  is  made. 

§  49.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  supervisors  of  the  several  towns  to 
receive  the  list  of  the  overseers  of  highways  when  delivered,  pursuant 
to  section  forty-four  of  this  act,  and  to  lay  the  same  before  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  the  county. 

§  50.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  in  Cook 
county  the  county  board,  to  cause  the  amount  of  arrearages  of  road  tax 
returned  by  the  overseer  of  highways  to  the  supervisors,  as  provided  in 
section  forty-three  of  this  act,  to  be  levied  on  the  lands  returned,  and  to 
be  collected  in  the  same  manner  that  other  taxes  of  the  county  are  levied 
and  collected,  and  to  order  the  same,  when  collected,  to  be  paid  over  to 
the  commissioners  of  highways  of  the  town,  to  be  by  them  applied  to 
the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges. 

§  51.  Each  and  every  overseer  of  highways  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
dollar  and  a  half  per  day  for  every  day  he  is  necessarily  employed  in  the 
execution  of  the  duties  of  overseer,  exceeding  the  amount  of  his  high- 
way labor  and  road  tax,  the  number  of  days  to  be  accounted  to  and 
audited  by  the  commissioners  of  highways :  Provided,  that  the  number 
of  days  to  be  audited  shall  be  left  discretionary  with  the  commissioners 
of  highways. 

§  52.  The  legal  voters  of  any  township  in  the  State,  in  counties  where 
township  organization  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be  adopted,  may,  by  a 
majority  vote  at  their  annual  town  meeting,  provide  that  thereafter  the 
road  tax  assessed  by  the  commissioners  of  highways,  finder  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  be  collected  in  money  only,  to  be  expended  by  the 
commissioners  of  highways  in  such  townships,  on  roads  within  their 
jurisdiction,  by  such  agents  or  officers  as  they  shall  direct,  and  in  such 
manner  as  they  shall  direct. 
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§  53.  The  town  clerk  of  each  town  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
September  next,  and  annually  thereafter,  (if  the  boundary  lines  be 
changed),  fnmish  to  the  county  clerk  a  certified  plat  of  the  several  road 
districts  of  his  town. 

§  54.  In  all  coonties  acting  under  township  organization,  the  ooanty 
clerk,  in  extending  district  road  tax  upon  the  tax  books,  shall  designate 
to  what  district  said  tax  belongs. 

§  55.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  county  and  township  collectors  to  make 
out  an  abstract  of  the  amount  of  district  road  tax  due  to  each  district 
of  the  respective  townships,  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  commissioners  of  highways. 

§  56.  The  commissioners  of  highways  shall  pay  over  the  district  rotd 
tax  according  to  the  abstracts  as  furnished  abovA,  to  the  various  over- 
seers of  roads  in  their  respective  districts,  to  be  applied  on  the  roads  of 
said  districts. 

§  57.  For  destroying  or  defacing  any  guideboard,  i)Ost  or  mile  stone, 
or  any  notice  or  direction  put  up  on  any  bridge  or  otherwise,  the  of- 
fender shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  less  than  three  dollars  nor  more  than  fifiy 
dollars. 

§  58.    If  any  person  shall  injure  or  obstruct  a  public  road  by  falling 
a  tree  or  trees  in,  upon  or  across  the  same,  or  by  placing  or  leaving  any 
other  obstruction  thereon,  or  by  encroaching  upon  the  same  with  any 
fence,  or  by  plowing  or  digging  any  ditch  or  other  opening  thereon,  or 
by  turning  a  current  of  water  so  as  to  saturate  or  wash  the  same,  or 
shall  leave  the  cuttings  of  any  hedge  thereupon,  for  more  than  five  days, 
shall  forfeit  for  every  such  offense  a  sum  not  less  than  three  dollars  nor 
more  than  ten  dollars,  and  in  case  of  placing  any  obstruction  on  the  high- 
way, an  additional  sum  of  not  exceeding  three  dollars  per  day  for  eveiy 
day  he  shall  suffer  such  obstruction  to  remain  after  he  has  been  ordered 
to  remove  the  same  by  any  of  the  commissioners  of  highways,  complaint 
to  be  made  by  any  i>erson  feeling  himself  aggrieved:  Provided^  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  x>erson  who  shall  lawfully  fidl  any  tree  for 
use,  and  will  immediately  remove  the  same  out  of  the  road,  nor  to  any 
person,  through  whose  land  a  public  road  may  pass,  who  shall  desire  to 
drain  his  land,  and  shall  give  due  notice  to  the  commissioners  of  soch 
intention:  And^  provided^  further j  that  any  commissioner  or  overseecs 
of  highways,  after  having  given  reasonable  notice  (to  the  owners)  of  the 
obstruction,  or  i)er80h  so  obstructing  or  plowing  or  digging  ditches  apoD 
such  roads,  may  remove  any  such  fence  or  other  obstruction,  fill  op  any 
such  ditch  or  excavation,  and  recover  the  necessary  cost  of  such  remoral 
firom  such  owner  or  other  person  obstructing  such  road  aforesaid,  to  be 
collected  by  said  commissioners  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  hanng 
jurisdiction. 
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§  59.  If  any  person  shall  purposely  destroy  or  injure  any  public 
l>ridge,  culvert  or  causeway,  or  remove  anyof  the  timber  or  plank  thereof, 
oi*  obstruct  the  same,  he  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  less  than  three  dollars 
nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages 
CKMjasioned  thereby,  and  all  necessary  costs  of  rebuilding  or  repairing 
tflie  same. 

§  60.  All  suits  for  the  recovery  of  any  fine  or  penalty  under  this  act, 
sliall  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  town  in  which  the  offense  is  com- 
mitted; and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  commissioners  and  overseers  of 
liighways  to  seasonably  prosecute  for  all  fines  and  penalties  under  this 
a^et ;  but  in  case  of  a  failure  of  said  officers  to  so  prosecute,  complaint 
inay  be  made  by  any  person  whatever. 

§  61.  All  fines  recovered  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  unless 
otherwise  provided,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  commissioners  of  highways 
of  the  town  where  the  offense  is  committed,  to  be  expended  upon  the 
roads  and  bridges  in  the  town. 

§  62.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  owners  or  occupants  of  land  border- 
ing upon  any  public  road,  to  plant  shade  and  ornamental  trees  along 
and  in  such  road,  at  a  distance  not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  the  legal 
^vridth  of  the  road  from  its  margin ;  and  also  to  erect  and  maintain  a 
fence,  so  long  as  shall  be  actually  necessary  for  t^e  purpose  of  raising 
a  hedge  on  said  margin,  a  distance  of  four  feet  from  and  within  said 
marginal  lines. 

§  63.  Any  person  owning,  using,  or  occupying  lands  on  both  sides  of 
any  public  highway,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  making  a  cross- 
ing under  said  highway  for  the  purpose  of  letting  his  cattle  and  other 
domestic  animals  cross  said  road:  Provided^  said  person  shall  erect,  at 
Ms  own  expense,  a  good  and  substantial  bridge,  with  secure  railing  on 
eacb  side  thereof,  and  build  an  embankment  of  easy  grade,  on  either 
side  of  said  bridge;  said  bridge  not  to  be  less  than  sixteen  feet  wide, 
and  to  be  approved  by  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  the  town  in 
which  the  bridge  is  built,  and  the  same  to  be  kept  constantly  in  good  re- 
pair by  the  owner  or  occupant  of  said  land,  subject  to  their  discretion : 
Andy  provided,  furthety  that  in  case  such  crossing  is  made  on  any  water- 
way or  natural  channel  for  water,  and  where  a  culvert  or  bridge  is  main- 
tained or  required  for  road  purposes,  said  owner  or  occupant  shaU  not 
be  required  to  pay  for  or  construct  any  more  of  said  crossing  than  the 
additional  Cost  of  such  crossing  over  and  above  the  necessary  cost  of  a 
suitable  culvert  or  bridge  for  road  purposes  at  such  place. 

§  64.  And  where  any  bridge  on  a  public  road  is  constructed  over  a 
stream  or  body  of  water,  where  the  depth  or  current  of  water  or  the  na- 
ture of  the  bank  or  banks  of  such  stream  or  body  of  water  is  such  as  to 
render  a  fence  on  the  marginal  line  of  the  public  road  impracticable  or 
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very  expensive  to  construct  and  keep  in  repair,  the  owner  of  thelaid^' 
bordering  on  the  public  road  shall  have  the  right  to  connect  the  nni^' 
fence  on  either  or  both  banks  of  the  stream  or  body  of  water,  to  sail  * 
bridge  or  any  pier  or  abutment  thereof^  or  to  any  embankment  or  tin-  ^ 
ber  approach  to  said  bridge :  Providedy  that  no  necessary  ford  acrui  ^ 
said  stream  or  body  of  water  shall  be  permanently  obstructed  tfaerpbrr  ^ 
And  provided,  further,  that  any  such  connecting  fence  shall  be  con-  * 
structed  by  the  consent  and  under  the  direction  of  the  eoaunissionenaf 
highways  of  the  town  in  which  the  bridge  may  be  located.  ^ 

§  65.    All  public  highways  laid  out  by  order  of  the  commi8sionei9  of ' 
highways  or  supervisors,  on  appeal,  shall  not  be  less  than  fifty  feet,  jm 
more  than  sixty-six  feet  wide.  ' 

§  W,    The  commissioners  of  highways  of  each  town  may,  when  tber ' 
shall  deem  it  advisable,  put  up  and  maintain,  in  couspicaous  places,  it 
each  end  of  any  bridge  in  such  town,  maintained  at  the  public  charp. 
a  notice  with  the  following  words,  in  large  characters :    ^^Five  doUan 
fine  for  riding  and  driving  on  this  bridge  faster  than  a  walk.^  ^ 

§  67.  Whoever  shall  ride  or  drive  faster  than  a  walk  over  any  bridge 
upon  which  notice  shall  have  been  placed  and  shall  then  be,  shall  fa 
feit  to  the  town,  for  every  such  offense,  the  sum  of  five  dollars. 

§  68.  The  overseers  of  highways  of  the  several  towns  are  hereby  » 
thorized  to  enter  upon  any  land  adjacent  to  any  highway  in  tharn* 
spective  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  any  ditch,  drain,  necesssur 
sluice  or  water  course,  whenever  it  shall  be  necessary  to  open  a  watir 
course  from  any  highway  to  the  natural  water  oouises,*  and  to  di^:. 
open  andf  clean  ditches  upon  said  land,  for  the  purpose  of  cairriBS 
off  the  water  from  said  highways,  or  to  drain  any  slough  or  pond 
on  said  highway ;  Provided,  that  unless  the  owner  of  such  land,  or 
his  agent,  shall  first  consent  to  the  cutting  of  such  ditches,  the  over- 
seer of  highways  shall  apply  to  any  justice  of  the  ixsace  of  the  oountj 
in  which  such  road  is  situated,  for  a  summons,  directed  to  any  constable 
of  said  county,  commanding  him  to  summon  the  said  owner  to  appear 
before  the  said  justice,  at  a  time  and  place  specified  in  such  suiniDonfi, 
not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifteen  days  from  the  date  thereof,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  the  damage  assessed  which  such  own^  may  m^ 
tain  by  reason  of  the  digging  or  opening  such  ditches  or  drains.  Tlie 
said  summons  shall  be  under  the  hand  of  such  justice  and  be  serred  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  summons  is  now  served  in  civil  actions  before  jus- 
tices of  the  peace.  On  the  return  of  such  summons,  a  venire  shall  Ik 
issued  for  a  jury  as  in  other  cases  in  the  trial  of  civil  actions  before  jQ» 
tices  of  the  peace,  which  jury  shall  assess  6uch  damages  and  renders 
verdict  therefor,  which  shaU  be  final  and  conclusive  of  t^e  amoont  d 
damages  sustained  by  such  person )   and  the  amount  so  awarded  sbaD 
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audited,  levied  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  provided  in  section 
•teen,  article  seventeen,  of  the  township  organization  law ;  and  the 
rseers  of  highways  shall  be  warranted  and  is  hereby  empowered  to 
^  such  lands,  and  dig,  open  and  clean  sach  drains,  ditches  and  water 
rses  as  aforesaid,  for  the  purposes  contemplated  in  this  act,  and  is 
her  authorized  to  use  and  employ  the  road  labor  and  money  of  his 
rict  for  such  purposes:  Provided^  that  in  case  the  owner  of  said  lands 
non-resident,  service  may  be  had  by  leaving  a  copy  with  the  occu- 
t  or  agent,  or  -by  notice  in  same  manner  as  prescribed  in  section 
ity-two  of  this  act. 

69.  The  commissioners  of  highways  may  alter,  widen  or  vacate 
road,  or  lay  out  any  new  road  in  their  respective  town,  when  peti- 

led  by  any  number  of  freeholders,  not  less  than  twelve,  residing 
din  three  miles  of  the  road  so  to  be  altered,  widened,  vacated  or 
I  out. 

70.  Said  petition  shall  set  forth,  in  writing,  a  description  of  the 
d,  and  y^hat  part  thereof  is  to  be  altered,  widened  or  vacated,  and  if 
a  new  road,  the  names  of  the  owners  of  lands,  if  known,  and  if  not 
>wn  it  shall  be  so  stated,  over  which  the  road  is  to  pass,  the  points 
prhich  it  is  to  commence,  its  general  course,  and  the  place  at  or  near 
ere  it  is  to  terminate. 

I  71.  Whenever  any  such  number  of  freeholders  determine  to  peti- 
1  the  commissioners  of  highways  for  the  alteration,  widening  or  va- 
ion  of  any  road,  or  laying  out  any  new  road,  they  shall  cause  a  copy 
this  i>etition  to  be  posted  up  in  three  of  the  most  public  places  in  the 
rp,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  road  to  be  laid  out,  altered,  widened  or  va- 
ed,  at  least  twenty  days  before  any  action  shall  be  had  in  reference 
such  petition.  The  posting  of  any  such  notice  required  by  this  act, 
y  be  proved  by  the  affidavit  of  the  person  posting  the  same,  or  by 
ler  legal  evidence. 

\  72.  Whenever  the  commissioners  of  highways  shall  receive  any 
5h  petition,  with  the  proof  of  the  posting  of  copies,  as  in  the  next  pre- 
ling  section  specified,  they  shall  fix  upon  a  time  when  and  where 
jy  will  meet  to  examine  the  route  of  such  road,  and  to  bear  reasons 
'  or  against  the  altering,  widening,  vacating  or  laying  out  the  same— 
lich  meeting  shall  be  witliin  twenty  days  after  the  expiration  pf  the 
enty  days  required  for  the  posting  of  the  copies  of  the  petition  in  the 
xt  preceding  (71)  section,  and  they  shall  give  at  least  ten  days'  notice 
the  time  and  place  of  such  meeting,  by  posting  up  notices  in  three  of 
B  most  public  places  in  the  township,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  road  to  be 
dened,  altered  or  vacated. 

§  73.  The  commissioners  may,  by  public  announcement,  and  by  the 
>sting  of  a  notice  at  the  time  and  place  named  for  the  first  meeting, 
[jonm  the  meeting  from  time  to  time,  but  not  for  a  longer  period  than 
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twenty  days  In  all ;  and  shall,  at  the  first  or  such  adjourned  meeti 
within  said  twenty  days,  decide  and  publicly  announce  whether  t 
will  grant  or  refuse  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  and  shall  indorse  i 
or  annex  to  the  petition  a  brief  memorandum  of  such  decision,  t 
signed  by  the  commissioners.  Such  decision  shall  be  subject  to  ref 
tion,  in  case  the  prayer  of  the  petition  is  granted,  in  the  maDoerft 
inafter  provided.  In  case  the  commissioners  refuse  to  grant  the  i»i 
of  the  petition,  they  shall,  within  ten  days  thereafter,  file  the  sane 
indorsed,  or  with  such  decision  annexed  thereto,  in  the  office  d 
town  clerk! 

§  74.  If  the  petition  is  simply  for  the  vacation  of  a  road,  and 
commissioners  of  highways,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall,  at  such  n 
ing,  decide  that-  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  should  be  granted,  i 
shall  order  such  road  to  be  vacated — a  copy  of  which  order,  U^ 
with  the  petition,  shall  be  by  them  filed  with  the  town  clerk ;  sudi  a 
to  be  so  filed  within  t«n  days  after  the  date  of  such  decision. 

§  75.  If  such  petition  is  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  road,  or 
alteration  or  widening  of  an  existing  road,  and  the  commissioDefl 
highways,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  thepq 
of  the  petitioners  should  be  granted,  they  shall  cause  a  survey  aal 
plat  of  such  road  to  be  made  by  a  competent  surveyor,  who  shall  np 
such  survey  and  plat  to  said^commissioners,  giving  the  courses  aiidd 
tances,  and  specilying  the  land  over  which  said  road  is  to  pa»-j 
which  they  may  make  such  changes  between  the  termini  of  theil 
described  in  the  petition,  as  the  convenience  and  interest  of  the  poll 
in  their  judgment,  may  require. 

,§  76.  They  shall  also,  before  they  order  any  road  to  be  estaMiA 
altered,  widened  or  vacated,  ascertain,  as  hereinafter  provided,  i 
aggregate  amount  of  damages  which  the  owner  or  owners  of  thek 
over  which  such  road  is  to  pass,  shall  be  entitled  to,  by  reason  of  i 
location,  alteration  or  vacation  of  such  road :  Provided^  htmrver,  d 
in  case  an  appeal  is  t>aken  fi^om  the  assessment  of  damages  before  t 
justice  of  the  peace,  the  commissioners  may,  in  their  discretioii,  aol 
an  order  laying  out,  widening,  altering  or  vacating  such  road,  ddi 
before  or  after  such  appeal  is  determined,  in  the  manner  herdnift 
provided. 

§  77.  The  damages  sustained  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  thelaDd^t 
reason  of  the  establishment,  alteration,  widening  or  vacation  of  h 
road,  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  owners  of  such  lands,  if  compeleoti 
contract,  and  the  commissioners  of  highways,  or  they  may  be  ideM 
by  such  owners — ^in  which  case  the  agreement  or  release  shall  be  is  *^ 
ting,  and  shall  be  filed  and  recorded  with  the  copy  of  the  order  esti^ 
lishing  or  altering  such  road,  in  the  town  clerk's  office,  and  ahalDrnj 
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itiial  bar  against  such  owners,  their  grantees  and  assigns,  for  all 
BF  claims  for  sach  damages. 

8.  In  case  such  damages  are  not  released  or  agreed  upon,  as  in 
receding  section  specified,  the  commissioners  of  highways  shall, 
n  twenty  (20)  days  from  the  date  of  the  meeting  at  which  it  was 
ed  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  make  a  certificate  that  they 
bout  to  establish,  widen,  vacate  or  alter  a  public  road,  describing 
road,  vacation,  widening  or  alteration,  and  the  land  over  or  on 
ii  such  road  is  to  be  established,  altered,  \^idened  or  vacated,  and 
ng  the  owners  of  such  land,  if  known,  and  if  not  known,  stating 
skct,  and  asking  for  a  jury  to  assess  the  damages  of  such  owners, 
shall  present  such  certificate  to  some  justice  of  the  peace  of  the 
by,  who  shall  summon  a  jury  of  six  persons  in  the  manner  herein- 
provided,  having  the  qualifications  of  juror,  to  appear  before  such 
ce  of  the  peace  at  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  him,  within  ten  days  from 
ime  such  certificate  was  presented  to  him,  to  assess  such  damages. 
19,  The  commissioners  of  highways  shall  also  notify  each  and 
Y  owner  of  land — if  known,  and  a  resident  of  the  county — whose 
Ages  are  to  be  assessed,  that  they  will  apply  to  some  justice  of  the 
e  of  the  county  (giving  the  time  when  and  place  where)  to  have  a 
impanneled  to  assess  such  damages. 

80.  Upon  the  presentation  of  such  certificate  by  the  commissioners 
ighways,  the  justice  of  the  peace  shall  forthwith  name  eighteen 
ons  having  the  qualifications  of  jurors,  two-thirds  of  whom  shall 
be  residents  of  the  town  in  which  the  proposed  road  is  located.  The 
missioners  of  highways  shall  have  the  right  to  strike  from  such  list 
ames  the  names  of  six  of  such  persons  named,  and  the  ownei*s  of 
lands  whose  damages  are  to  be  assessed,  or  their  authorized  agent 
gents,  shall  also  have  the  right  to  strike  from  such  list  the  names  of 
)ther  persons.  The  striking  from  the  list  of  said  names  shall  be  done 
pnately,  one  at  a  time,  by  the  commissioners  of  highways  and  the 
nants,  the  commissioners  beginning  first ;  and  the  six  persons  whose 
les  still  remain  on  said  list,  shall  comprise  the  jury  to  assess  such 
lages:  Provided^  that  if  the  commissioners  of  highways  and  the 
ers  of  lands  shall  fail  to  strike  from  such  list  the  names  of  twelve 

m 

^ons,  the  justice  of  the  peace  shall  select  frt)m  the  names  still  re- 
niug,  the  six  persons  to  constitute  said  juiy. 

81.  At  the  trial  of  the  case,  either  party  shall  have  the  right  of 
llenge  for  cause,  and  for  that  only ;  and  any  deficiency  in  the  num- 
of  jurors,  from  whatever  cause,  shall  be  supplied  by  summoning 
&r  persons  residing  in  the  township,  or  in  an  Adjoining  township,  in 
same  mannex  as  in  a  civil  case.  Such  justice  of  the  peace  shall 
ify  the  owners  of  such  land  mentioned  iu  such  certificate  to  appear 
}he  same  time  before  such  justice  to  prove  their  damages. 
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§  82.  In  case  it  shall  appear,  either  from  the  certificate  of  tiie  ea 
missioners,  the  affidavit  of  any  person,  or  the  return  of  any  offim 
whom  the  notice  may  be  delivered  for  service,  that  there  is  an  nuksffi 
owner  or  owners  who  cannot  be  foand  and  served  within  the  ooin 
such  justice  shall  also  cause  notice  to  be  posted  in  three  of  tiien 
public  places  in  the  vicinity  of  such  proposed  road  or  alteration^  at  fa 
six  days  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  appearance  of  such  jorj,  ^ali 
when  such  jury  is  to  be  impanneled  by  him,  and  describing  the  road 
be  established,  altered,  widened  or  vacated  as  petitioned  for,  and  t 
lands  for  which  damages  are  to  be  assessed. 

§  83.  The  notice  of  such  owners  of  lands  may  be  served  by  any  oo 
stable  or  one  of  the  petitioners,  or  other  x)erson  of  lawful  age,  at  la 
five  days  before  the  time  of  appearance.  If  any  of  such  owners  is  i 
infant,  such  summons  shall  be'  served  by  delivering  a  copy  to  the  iiifi 
or  its  guardian,  if  any ;  if  no  guardian,  the  person  with  whom  hetai 
resides.  If  any  owner  iM  a  lunatic,  or  habitual  drunkard  having  a  m 
servator,  or  insane,  by  delivering  a  copy  to  his  conservator,  if  anrj 
any  such  owner  is  a  married  woman,  by  delivering  a  copy  to  her. 

§  84.  The  jury  shall  appear  before  and  be  sworn  or  affirmed  by  ad 
justice,  faithfully  and  impartially  to  assess  the  damage  of  each  of  (i( 
owners  specified  in  such  certificate,  or  those  of  them  whose  clainuff 
then  to  be  adjusted,  according  to  law  to  the  best  of  their  judgment  ul 
understanding ;  and  all  parties  in  interest  shall  be  entitled  to  sabpea 
and  other  writs  and  pax>€rs,  and  the  trial  shall  be  conducted  as  in  ote 
civil  ca«es. 

§  85.  The  jury  shall  hear  such  lawful  evidence  touching  the  qne^ 
of  such  damages  as  may  be  presented  to  them ;  and  shall  abo,  oa^^ 
quest  of  a  majority  of  the  road  commissioners  or  owners  of  lands  whwe 
damages  are  to  be  determined,  in  a  body,  visit  and  examine  die  po- 
posed  location,  alteration,  widening  or  vacation  of  such  road,  and  tk 
lands  to  be  taken  and  affected  thereby,  and  make  a  written  v&^ 
specifying  the  amount  of  damages,  if  any,  which  each  such  owner  shifl 
recover,  and  return  the  same  to  such  justice,  to  be  by  him  entered  on 
his  docket  in  the  nature  of  a  judgment,  to  be  paid  by  such  comma' 
sioners,  together  with  the  costs  of  such  suit,  in  case  they  shall  finaUr 
determine  to  establish,  alter,  widen  or  va<5ate  such  road ;  and  themoc^ 
therefor  shall  be  paid  by  the  town,  out  of  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  tie 
treasurer  of  tho  commissioners  of  highways,  raised  for  road  and  brid^ 
purposes :  Provided^  that  in  estimating  damages  the  jury  mayeonsidff 
the  benefits  conferred,  or  may  disregard  such  benefits  j  but  no  l)M^ 
enjoyed  in  common  by  the  owners  of  surrounding  property  shall  be  cod- 
sidered  in  estimating  damages.  i 
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§  86.  Pravidedj  that  when  there  are  fieveral  such  owners  the  jory 
a>y  assess  the  damages  for  one  or  more  or  all  of  them  at  the  same  time, 
tJiey  may  assess  such  damages  at  different  times,  or  there  may  be 
fferent  juries  and  trials  at  different  times  for  different  owners  if  any 
vner  shall  demand  a  separate  trial;  and  any  such  assessment  of 
bmAgesmay  be  continued  from  time  to  time  for  good  cause,  with  the 
ce  effect  as  continuances  in  other  cases  before  justices  of  the  {leace. 
§  87.  Within  thirty  days  after  the  total  amount  of  damages  shall 
larll  have  been  ascertained,  either  by  release  or  agreement  of  the  par- 
ds^  or  by  assessment  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  a  jury,  in  the 
anner  hereinbefore  provided,  the  commissioners  shaU  hold  a  meeting 
•  finally  determine  upon  the  laying  out,  altering,  widening  or  vacation 
'  such  road,  of  which  meeting  said  commissioners  shall  give  public  no- 
oe,  by  causing  not  less  than  three  notices  thereof  to  be  posted  in  pub- 
D  places  within  the  town,  at  least  five  days  prior  thereto. 

.  §  88.  In  cases  where  the  damages  are  not  wholly  released  or  agreed 
pon,  and  the  commissicmers  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  damages 
ssessed  by  tht'  jury  are  manifestly  too  high,  and  that  the  payment  of 
tie  same  would  be  an  unreasonable  burden  upon  the  tax  payers  of  the 
[>wn,  the  commissioners  may  revoke  all  proceedings  had  upon  the  peti- 
LoiJ  by  a  written  order  to  that  effect.  And  such  revocation  shall  have 
tie  effect  to  annul  all  such  proceedings  and  assessments,  releases  and 
k^eements,  in  respect  to  damages  growing  out  of  the  proceedings  upon 
he  petition. 

§  89.  In  case  the  commissioners  shall  not  revoke  snchrprior  proceed- 
ngs  they  shall  make  an  order,  to  be  signed  by  them,  declaring  such 
■oad  so  altered,  widened  or  laid  out  a  public  highway,  and  which  order 
iball  contain  or  have  annexed  thereto  a  definite  description  of  the  line 
>f  such  road,  together  with  a  plat  thereof.  The  commissioners  shall, 
vithin  ten  days  from  the  date  of  such  order,  cause  the  same,  together 
vith  the  report  of  the  surveyor,  the  petition  and  releases  or  agreements 
n  respect  to  damages,  to  be  deposited  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
lx>wn  clerk,  who  shall  note  upon  such  order  the  date  of  such  filing.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  clerk,  after  the  time  for  appeal  to  supervisors 
Lias  expired,  and  in  the  case  of  such  appeal,  after  the  same  siiall  have 
been  determined,  in  case  the  prayer  of  the  petition  is  granted,  to  record 
such  order,  together  with  the  plat  of  the  surveyor,  in  a  proper  book  to 
be  kept  for  that  purpose. 

§  90.  In  cases  where  the  damages  claimed  by  the  land  owners  for 
the  right  of  way  is  released,  or  is  agreed  upon  between  the  landowners 
and  the  commissioners,  the  commissioners  may,  at  their  first  meeting, 
or  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  examine  the  roate  of  the  road,  and  cause  a 
survey  thereof  to  be  made,  and  make  their  order  establishing,  altering, 
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widening  or  vacating  the  road,  accordiog  to  the  prayer  of  tiie  x>etitioii, 
and  return  the  same  within  the  time  and  in  the  manner  spemfied  in 
this  act. 

§  91.  Any  person  or  persons  interested  in  the  establishment,  situa- 
tion, widening  or  vacation  of  any  road  in  this  State,  are  hereby  aatlK^- 
ized  to  offer  inducements  to  the  commissioners  of  highways,  for  the  ei- 
tablishment,  alteration,  widening  or  vacation  of  any  sach  road,  by  en* 
tering  into  contract  with  said  commissioners,  conditioned  upon  such  es- 
tablishment, alteration,  widening  or  vacation,  to  pay  money  or  any  other 
valuable  thing  to  the  town,  for  the  benefit  of  the  road  and  bridg^e  fonds 
of  ^the  same,  or  to  perform  any  labor,  or  to  construct  any  road,  bridge 
or  culvert  on  any  road  which  saiji  person  or  persons  desire  to  have  es- 
tablished, widened  or  altered.  And  such  contracts,  in  writing,  made 
with  said  commissioners,  shall  be  deemed  good  and  valid  in  law,  and 
may  be  enfDrced  by  said  ox)mmissioners  or  their  successors  in  oflSce,  be- 
fore any  court  having  jurisdiction. 

§  92.  The  record  of  the  town  clerk,  or  a  certified  copy  of  sneh  record, 
and  papers  relating  to  the  establishment,  location,  alteration,  widening 
•or  vacation  of  any  road,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  in  all  cases  that 
all  the  necessary  antecedent  provisions  had  been  complied  with,  and 
that  the  action  of  the  commissioners  of  highways,  or  other  persons  aod 
officers  in  regard  thereto,  were  regular  in  all  respects. 

§  93.  Roads  for  private  and  public  use,  of  the  width  of  three  rods  or 
less,  may  be  laid  out  from  one  dwelling  or  plantation  of  an  individual 
to  any  public  road,  or  from  one  public  road  to  another,  or  from  one  lot 
of  land  to  another,  or  from  a  lot  of  land  to  the  highway,  on  petition  to 
the  commissioners  of  highways,  by  any  person  directly  interested.  The 
commissioners,  on  receiving  such  petition,  shall  have  power  to  lay  oat 
the  road  as  asked  for  therein,  to  which  end  they  shall  proceed  and  ex- 
amine into  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  shall  be  governed  in  their  pro- 
ceedings by  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  in  this  act  in  relation 
to  public  roads.  The  jury  shall  consider  the  damages  that  may  result 
to  parties  from  said  proposed  road,  and  shall  assess  the  damages  to  each 
individual  owner  of  lands  affected  thereby.  The  amount  'of  such  dama- 
ges shall  be  pa'd  by  the  persons  benefited  thereby,  to  the  extent  and 
in  proportion  that  they  are  benefited,  to  be  determined  and  declared  by 
the  jury.  The  remainder  of  the  amount  of  damages  over  and  above 
that  to  be  paid  by  the  parties  aforesaid,  shall  be  paid  by  tlie  land  as  in 
other  cases.  The  amount  of  damages  to  be  paid  by  individuals^  shall 
be  paid  to  the  persons  entitled  thereto  before  the  road  shall  be  opened 
for  use.  An  appeal  may  be  taken  on  the  question*  of  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  such  road  as  in  other  cases. 
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§  94.    If  such  private  road  or  cartway  shall  not  be  op^ 
titioners  or  their  assigns  within  two  years  from  the  time  of  ma^]^.    \ 
order  for  the  location  of  the  same,  such  order  shall  be  regarded  as  re^ 
scinded. 

§  05.  When  such  private  road  or  cartway  is  proposed  to  pass  over 
inclosed  lands,  the  owners  of  such  lands  shall  have  a  reasonable  time, 
not  exceeding  eight  months,  to  be  designated  by  the  commissioners  of 
highways,  to  harvest  crops  and  remove  fences  which  may  be  on  such 
land  before  such  road  or  cartway  shall  be  opened. 

§  96.  The  commissioners  of  highways  may,  in  their  discretion,  pay 
I>ersons  who  live  on  or  have  private  roads  which  are  used  by  the  public, 
for  work  done  on  such  roads ;  but  in  no  case  shall  they  be  allowed^Hjaore 
than  the  amount  of  their  road  tax  for  the  year  in  which  the  work 
is  done. 

§  97.  Public  roads  may  be  established,  altered,  widened  or  vacated 
on  township  or  county  lines,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  public  roads, 
except  that  in  such  case  a  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  posted  up  in  and 
presented  to  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  each  town  interested ; 
whereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  the 
several  towns  to  meet  and  act  as  one  body,  m  the  same  time  and  man- 
ner as  in  other  cases,  in  considering  the  petition,  viewing  the  premises, 
adjusting  damages,  and  making  all  orders  in  reference  to  such  proposed 
road,  alteration,  widening  or  vacation,  and  a  majority  of  all  such  com- 
missioners must  concur  in  all  such  orders.  And  a  copy  of  all  final 
orders  and  plats  and  papers  shall  be  filed  and  recorded  in  each  of  the 
counties  and  towns  interested. 

§  98.  The  commissioners  of  highways  shall  also,  in  case  a  new  road 
is  established,  allot  to  each  of  such  towns  the  part  of  such  road  which 
such  town  shall  open  and  keep  in  repair,  and  the  part  so  allotted  shall 
be  considered  as  wholly  belonging  to  such  town.  They  shall  also  divide 
the  expenses  and  damages  which  may  accrue  from  such  location,  widen- 
ing or  alteration,  and  if  they  cannot  agree,  they  shall  refer  the  matter 
to  three  disinterested  freeholders,  as  arbitrators,  whose  decision  shall 
be  final. 

§  99.  Any  person  or  persons  interested  in  the  decision  of  the  com- 
missioners of  highways,  in  determining  to  or  in  refusing  to  lay  out, 
alter,  widen  or  vacate  any  road,  or  revoking  any  previous  order  or 
decision  relative  to  any  road,  or  from  the  verdict  of  any  jury  in  assessing 
damages  in  opening,*  altering  or  vacating  any  road,  may  appeal  from 
such  decision  to  three  supervisors  of  the  county,  outside  of  the  town  in 
which  such  road  or  proposed  road  is  located,  by  giving  a  written  notice 
of  such  appeal  to  the  said  commissioners  of  highways,  and  to  at  least 
three  of  the  petitioners,  and  also  to  the  same  parties  a  notice  when  and 
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J  tried,  at  least  three  days  before  sach  trials 
jQch  decision  kas  been  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
tall  also  present  a  written  petition  to  some  jnstioe 
/^,^-,3i5  of  the  county,  asking  for  an  appeal,  and  stating  on  what 
\    grounds  such  appeal  is  taken. 

§  100.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  to  cause  to  be 
summoned  three  supervisors  of  the  county  to  hear  such  appeal;  and 
said  supervisors  shall  fix  upon  a  time  and  place  when  said  appeal  win 
be  heard  by  them;  and  upon  such  appeal  the  said  supervisors  shall 
have  the  same  power  and  authority  that  is  by  this  act  conferred  on  the 
commissioners  of  highways,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  laying  out,  alter- 
ing,*widening  or  vacating  any  road,  but  shall  have  the  same  power  to 
cause  a  jury  to  be  called  to  assess  damages,  whenever  the  state  of  tiie 
proceedings  require  it,  and  the  supervisors  cannot  agree  with  the  owners 
of  the  land  in  regard  to  the  same. 

§  101.  And  they  shall  make  a  report  of  their  proceedings  and  decisioii 
in  the  case,  and  in  like  manner  that  is  by  this  act  required  by  the  high- 
way commissioners,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  compensation ; 
and  their  decision  shall  be  final  in  regard  to  laying  out,  altering, 
widening  or  vacating  such  road,  or  in  refusing  to  do  the  same,  for 
one  year  after  such  decision. 

§  102.  Any  parties  taking  an  appeal  from  the  award  of  the  decision 
of  the  highway  commissioners,  or  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  shall  pay  the 
cost  of  such  appeal,  in  case  the  award  or  the  decision  of  the  highway 
commissioners,  or  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  is  in  all  things  sustained ;  and 
shall  file  a  sufficient  bond  with  the  justice  of  the  peace  or  town  clerk, 
before  taking  such  appeal,  guaranteeing  such  payment  in  such  case. 

§  103.  The  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  supervisors  in  any  appeal 
case  shall  be  taken  as  the  decision  of  said  supervisors. 

§  104.  When  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  one  town  disagree 
with  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  an  adjoining  town  in  regard  to 
the  laying  out  of  a  new  road,  or  the  alteration,  widening  or  vacation  of 
an  old  road,  on  any  county  or  town  line,  appeals  may  be  taken  fiom 
such  decision  in  the  same  manner  as  set  forth  in  section  99  of  this  act: 
Provided,  that  when  such  decision  is  in  regard  to  a  road  on  a  county  line, 
two  supervisors  and  one  commissioner  of  highways  shall  be  selected 
from  one  county,  and  two  commissioners  of  highways  and  one  supervi- 
sor shall  be  selected  from  the  other.  The  county  from  which  the  two 
supervisors  shall  be  selected,  shall  be  determined  by  the  party  or  par- 
ties taking  the  appeal,  and  the  justice  of  the  i>eace  shall  issue  his  sum- 
mons accordingly. 

§  105.  All  roads  heretofore  laid  out  upon  town  or  county  lines,  shall 
be  divided,  allotted  and  kept  in  repair  in  the  manner  as  hereinbefore 
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directed.  Any  public  road  that  is  or  shall  hereafter  be  laid  out  on  a 
oounty  or  town  line,  shall  be  held  to  be  a  road  or  a  county  or  town  line, 
cblthough,  owing  to  the  topography  of  the  ground  along  said  county  or 
tx)wn  line,  or  at  the  crossing  of  any  stream  of  water,  the  proper  author- 
ities, in  establishing  or  locating  such  road,  may  have  located  a  portion 
of  the  same  to  one  side  of  such  county  or  town  line. 

§  106.  lloads  may  be  laid  out  and  opened  upon  the  line  between  this 
and  any  adjoining  State,  as  provided  in  the  preceding  sections,  when- 
ever the  laws  of  such  adjoining  State  shall  be  applicable. 

§  107.  Bridges  over  streams  which  divide  towns  or  counties,  and 
l)ridges  over  streams  on  roads  on  county  or  town  hues,  shall  be  built 
and  repaired  at  the  equal  expense  of  such  towns  or  counties :  Provided^ 
that  for  the  building  and  maintaining  of  bridges  over  streams  near 
county  or  town  lines,  in  which  both  are  equally  interested,  the  expense 
of  building  and  maintaining  any  such  bridges  shall  be  borne  equally  by 
both  counties  or  towns. 

§  108.  For  the  purpose  of  building  or  keeping  in  repair  such  bridge 
or  bridges,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  highways  of 
such  adjoining  towns  or  counties  to  enter  into  joint  contracts,  and  such 
contracts  may  be  enforced,  in  law  or  equity,  against  such  commissioners 
jointly,  the  same  as  if  entered  into  by  individuals,  and  such  commis- 
sioners may  be  proceeded  against,  jointly,  by  any  parties  interested  in 
such  bridge  or  bridges,  for  any  neglect  of  duty  in  reference  to  such 
bridge  or  bridges,  or  for  any  damages  growing  out  of  such  neglect. 

§  109.  If  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  either  of  such  towns,  after 
reasonable  notice  in  writing  from  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  any 
other  such  towns,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  build  or  repair  any  such 
bridge,  when  any  contract  or  agreement  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the 
same,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  so  giving  notice  to  build 
or  repair  the  same,  and  to  recover,  by  suit,  one-half  (or  such  amount  as 
shall  have  been  agreed  upon)  of  the  expense  of  so  building  or  repairing 
such  bridge,  with  costs  of  suit  and  interest  from  the  time  of  the  com- 
pletion thereof,  from  the  commissioners  so  neglecting  or  refusing. 

§  110.  Any  judgment  so  recovered  against  the  commissioners  of 
highways  of  either  of  such  towns,  shall  be  a  charge  on  such  town, 
unless  the  court  shall  certify  that  the  neglect  of  [or]  refusal  of  such 
commissioners  was  wiUful  or  malicious,  in  which  case  only  such  com- 
missioners shaU  be  personally  liable  for  such  judgment,  and  the  same 
may  be  enforced  against  them  in  their  personal  and  individual  capacity. 

§  111.  When  it  shall  be  necessary  to  bmld,  construct  or  repair  any 
bridge  or  road  in  any  town,  which  would  be  an  unreasonable  burden  to 
the  same,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  more  than  can  be  raised  in  one  year 
by  ordinary  road  taxes  in  such  town,  the  commissioners  of  highways 
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shall  present  a  petition  to  the  county  board  of  the  county  in  which  sndi 
town  is  situated,  praying  for  an  appropriation  from  the  county  treasoij 
to  aid  in  the  building,  constructing  or  repairing  of  such  bridge  or  road, 
and  such  county  board  may  (a  majority  of  all  the  members  elect  voting 
for  the  same)  make  an  appropriation  of  so  much  for  that  pnrpc«e  as,  in 
their  judgment,  the  nature  of  the  case  requires  and  the  funds  of  the 
county  will  justify ;  said  appropriation  to  be  expended  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  authorized  agent  or  agents  of  the  county,  if  the  oounty 
board  shall  so  order. 

§  112.  When  it  shall  be  necessary  to  build  a  bridge  in  any  tovii 
which  would  fequife  a  larger  sum  of  money  to  complete  than  is  ao- 
thorized  to  be  raised  by  taxation  under  the  constitution  upon  a  sin^ 
year's  assessment,  the  commissioners  of  highways  shall  petition  the  sa- 
pervisor  of  the  town  to  call  a  special  town  meeting  to  vote  on  the  pro- 
position "to  borrow  money  to  build  a  bridge,"  which  said  i>etition  shall 
be  signed  by  said  commissioners  in  their  of&cial  capacity,  and  by  at 
least  twenty-five  freeholders  of  such  town ;  and  thereupon  such  i>etitioD 
shall  be  filed  in  the  ofiGice  of  the  town  clerk  of  such  town.  Upon  the 
filing  of  said  petition,  the  supervisor  shall  order  the  town  clerk,  by  an 
instrument  in  writing,  to  be  signed  by  Tiim,  to  post  up  in  four  of  the 
most  public  places  in  said  town,  notices  of  such  special  town  meeting; 
which  notice  shall  state  the  object,  time  and  place  of  meeting,  and  tbe 
manner  in  which  the  voting  is  to  be  had,  which  shall  be  invariably  by 
ballot,  and  shall  be  "  to  borrow  money  to  build  a  bridge,"  when  the 
voter  desires  to  vote  in  favor  of  that  proposition,  and  "  against  the  pro- 
position to  borrow  m(Miey  to  build  a  bridge,"  when  the  voter  desires  to 
vote  against  said  proposition.  The  special  town  meeting  shall  be  held 
and  returns  thereof  made  in  the  same  manner  as  other  special  town 
meetings  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  provided  by  law ;  and  if  it  shall 
appear  that  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  voting  at  said  election  shall 
be  in  favor  of  said  proi)Osition,  the  supervisor  and  town  clerk,  acting 
under  the  direction  of  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  said  town,  diall 
issue  from  time  to  time,  as  the  work  progresses,  a  sufficient  amount  in 
the  aggregate  of  the  bonds  of  said  town  for  the  purpose  of  building  sodi 
bridge ;  such  bonds  to  be  of  such  denominations,  bear  such  rate  of  in- 
terest, not  exceeding  ten  per  cent.,  upon  such  time,  and  be  disposed  of 
as  the  necessities  and  conveniences  of  said  town  officers  require :  Pr^ 
vided,  that  said  bonds  shall  not  be  sold  or  disposed  of  for  less  than  their 
par  value,  and  such  town  shall  provide  for  the  payment  of  such  bonds 
and  the  interest  thereon  by  appropriate  taxation. 

§  113.  Upon  the  petition  of  twelve  legal  voters,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  each  town,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  to  employ  a  competent  surveyor,  aud  have  any  road  or  roads  desig- 
nated in  such  petition  in  their  several  towns  re-surveyed,  and  plats 
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"tliereof  made,  which  plats  and  surveys  shall  be  by  them  filed  for  record 
in  the  office  of  the  town  clerk :  Frovidedj  that  this  section  shall  not  ap- 
l>ly  where  the  same  has  been  ahready  done,  unless  the  exact  location  of 
such  road  is  uncertain. 

§  114.  The  establishment  of  a  new  road  on  the  route  of  a  road  al- 
ready established  according  to  law,  shall  not  vacate  the  road  previously 
established,  unless  such  vacation  is  prayed  for  in  the  petition,  and  so 
declared  in  the  order  establishing  the  new  road. 

§  115.  The  commissioners  of  highways  of  the  several  towns  are  here- 
l>y  authorized  to  contract  for  the  building  and  repairing  of  bridges  in 
their  re8X>ective  towns,  and  they  may  let  such  contracts  by  a  public  let- 
ting to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  upon  proper  notice  being  given  by 
X>08ting  copies  of  such  notice  in  at  least  three  public  places  in  their  town, 
not  less  than  ten  days  before  the  time  of  such  public  letting ;  or  if  they 
deem  it  to  be  to  the  interest  of  their  town,  they  may,  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  twenty-five  dollars,  privately  contract  with  persons,  as  they 
shall  deem  best,  for  putting  bridges  in  good  repair;  but  in  no  case  shall 
such  contracts  exoneptte  such  commissioners  from  liability  for  failure  to 
keep  such  bridges  in  repair. 

§  116.  Provided^  that  the  collector  of  taxes  shall  receive  firom  any 
taxpayer,  in  pajrment  of  said  taxpayer's  road  and  bridge  tax,  any  order 
of  the  commissioners  of  highways,  on  their  treasurer,  for  work  done  on 
or  material  furnished  for  the  construction  or  repairs  of  the  highways  or 
bridges,  in  any  sum  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  such  person's  road  and 
bridge  tax  then  due. 

§  117.  Whenever  a  public  road  is  ordered  to  be  established  or  al- 
tered, according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which  road  shall  pass 
through  or  on  inclosed  land,  the  commissioners  of  highways  shall  give 
the  owner  or  occupant  of  such  land  sixty  days'  notice  in  writing,  to  re- 
move his  fences.  If  such  owner  or  occupant  does  not  remove  his  fence 
within  sixty  days  after  such  notice,  the  commissioners  shall  cause  the 
same  to  be  removed,  and  direct  the  road  to  be  opened  and  worked;  and 
such  owner  shall  forfeit  to  such  commissioners  the  sum  of  one  dollar  for 
every  day  he  shall  x>crmit  his  fence  to  remain  after  the  expiration  of  said 
sixty  days,  and  shall  pay  all  necessary  cost  of  removal,  to  be  collected 
by  said  commissioners  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  having  jurisdiction. 
§  118.  The  commissioners  of  highways  shall  receive  for  their  services 
the  sum  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day  for  each  day  necessarily 
employed  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  the  same  to  be  audited  by 
the  town  auditors  and  paid  out  of  the  town  funds. 

§  119.  All  highways  laid  out  by  order  of  the  commissioners  or  super- 
visors, on  appeal,  shall  be  opened  within  five  years  from  the  time  of 
laying  out  the  same.  K  not  opened  within  the  time  aforesaid,  the  same 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  vacated. 
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§  120.  The  highway  commissioners  of  each  town  shall,  annually, 
certain,  as  near  as  practicable,  how  much  money  must  be  raised  by  tax 
on  real  and  personal  property  for  the  making  and  repairing  of  bridges, 
the  payment  of  damages  by  reason  of  the  opening,  altering  and  laying 
out  of  new  roads,  the  purchase  of  necessary  tools,  implements  and  ma- 
chinery for  working  roads;  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  material  for 
building  or  repairing  roads  and  bridges ;  the  pay  of  the  overseers  of 
highways  during  the  ensuing  year ;  and  shall  levy  a  tax  on  all  tJie  real 
and  personal  property  in  said  town,  not  exceeding  forty  cents  on  the 
one  hundred  dollars  5  and  they  shall  give  to  the  supervisor  of  the  town- 
ship, and  in  Cook  county  to  the  county  board,  a  statement  of  the  amount 
necessary  to  be  raised,  and  the  rate  per  cent,  of  taxation,  signed  by  said 
commissioners,  or  a  majority  of  them,  on  or  before  the  Tuesday  next 
preceding  the  annual  September  meeting  of  the  board  of  supervisors, 
or  the  county  board  in  Cook  county,  who  shall  cause  the  same  to  he 
submitted  to  said  board  for  their  action  at  such  September  meeting  of 
said  board :  Provided^  that  if  the  commissioners  of  highways,  or  any 
three  legal  voters,  shall  give  notice,  by  posting  notices  in  at  least  three 
of  the  most  public  places  of  the  town,  at  least  ten  days  before  the  an- 
nual town  meeting,  that  a  larger  amount  of  money  will  be  required  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  or  repairing  roads  or  bridges  in  their  town 
than  can  be  realized  from  the  real  and  personal  property  tax  authorized 
by  law  to  be  assessed  by  the  commissioners,  the  legal  voters  present  at 
such  meeting  may  authorize  an  additional  amount  to  be  raised  by  tax, 
not  exceeding  sixty  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars'  valuation,  and 
said  board  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  extended  on  the  tax  books. 

§  121.  According  to  the  amount  certified  as  aforesaid,  the  county 
clerk,  when  making  out  the  tax  books  for  State  and  county  taxes  for  the 
collector,  shall  extend  the  necessary  tax  in  a  separate  column  against 
each  taxpayer's  name,  or  taxable  property,  as  other  taxes  are  extended, 
which  shall  be  collected  the  same  as  State  and  county  taxes. 

§  122.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  clerk  to  make  out  and  de- 
liver, on  demand,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  commissioners  of  highways,  a 
certificate  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  tax  so  levied  and  placed  upon 
the  tax  books. 

§  123.  The  tax  so  collected  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  com- 
missioners of  highways,  except  as  provided  in  section  sixteen  (16)  of 
this  act,  by  the  collector,  as  fast  as  the  same  is  collected,  except  such 
rate  per  cent,  as  shall  be  allowed  for  collecting  the  same. 

§  124.  The  commissioners  of  highways  shall  furnish  to  the  clerk  of 
the  county  court,  previous  to  the  first  day  of  October  in  each  year,  a  list 
of  taxpayers,  alphabetically  arranged,  of  each  district. 

§  125.  Any  tax  or  moneys  collected  by  the  township  or  county  col- 
lectors of  the  various  counties  for  road  and  bridge  purposes  under  the 
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provisions  of  an  act  entitled  ^^An  act  in  regard  to  roads  and  bridges," 
approved  April  10,  1872,  shall  be  paid  by  said  collectors  to  the  trea- 
surer of  eommissiouers  of  highways,  and  be  by  said  commissioners,  after 
reserving  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  purchase  of  implements  and  the  pay- 
ment of  damages,  and  the  pay  of  the  overseers,  distributed  to  the  over- 
seers of  highways  of  the  various  road  districts  from  which  it  was  col- 
lected, as  near  as  may  be.  Said  moneys  shall  be  used  by  said  overseers 
in  improving  the  roads  and  bridges  in  their  resi)ective  towns. 

§  126.  That  an  act  entitled  ''An  act  in  regard  to  roads  and  bridges," 
approved  April  10,  1872,  and  in  force  August  15,  1872,  so  far  as  the 
same  relates  to  counties  und^r  township  organization,  and  also  all  other 
acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby 
repealed :  Provided^  that  the  repeal  of  said  act  shall  not  afiect  any  suit 
or  proceeding  pending,  or  impair  any  rights  existing  at  the  time  this 
act  shall  take  effect. 

§  127.    Whereas  an  emerg^icy  exists :  therefore,  this  act  shall  take 
effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 
Approved  April  11, 1873. 


WAREHOUSES. 

A!N  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regalate  public  warehotues  and  the  warehousing  and 
inspection  of  grain,  and  to  give  effect  to  article  thirteen  <13)  of  the  constitution  of  the  State,"  ap- 
proved April  35, 1871,  in  force  July  1,  1871,  and  to  establish  a  committee  of  appeal,  and  prescribe 
their  duties. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly,  That  the  board  of  railroa<l  and  ware- 
house commissioners  shall  establish  a  proper  number  an  J  standard  of 
grades  for  the  inspection  of  grain,  and  may  alter  or  change  the  same 
from  time  to  time :  Provided,  no  modification  or  change  of  grades  shall 
be  made,  or  any  new  ones  established,  without  public  notice  being  given 
of  such  contemplated  change,  for  at  least  twenty  days  prior  thereto,  by 
publication  in  three  daily  newspapers  printed  in  each  city  containing 
warehouses  of  class  "A":  And,  provided,  further,  that  no  mixture  of 
old  and  new  grades,  even  though  designated  by  the  same  name  or  dis- 
tinction, shall  be  permitted  while  in  store. 

§  2.  Within  twenty  days  after  this  act  takes  effect,  the  board  of 
railroad  and  warehouse  commissioners  shall  appoint  three  discreet  and 
competent  persons  to  act  as  a  committee  of  appeals,  in  every  city 
wherein  is  located  a  warehouse  of  class  A,  who  shall  hold  their  office 
for  one  year  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed.  And  every  year 
thereafter  a  like  committee  of  appeals  shall  be  appointed  by  said  com- 
missioners, who  shall  hold  their  office  for  one  year  and  until  their  sue- 
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cessors  are  appointed :  Providedy  said  commissioners  shall  have  power, 
in  their  discretion,  to  remove  from  office  any  member  of  said  committee 
at  any  time,  and  fill  vacancies  thus  created  by  the  appointment  of  otto 
discreet  persons. 

§  3.  In  all  matters  involving  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  chief  ioBpee* 
tor,  or  any  assistant  inspector,  as  to  the  proper  inspection  of  any  lot  of 
grain,  or  in  case  any  owner,  consignee  or  shipper  of  grain,  or  any  wan- 
house  manager,  shall  be  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  chief  in^ 
spector  or  any  assistant  inspector,  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  said  com- 
mittee of  appeals,  and  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  said  •committee 
shall  be  final.  Said  board  of  commissioners  are  authorized  to  make  all 
necessary  rules  governing  the  manner  of  appeals,  as  herein  provided 
And  all  complaints  in  regard  to  the  inspection  of  grain,  and  all  notieeB 
requiring  the  services  of  the  committee  of  appeals,  may  be  served  od 
said  committee,  or  may  be  filed  with  the  warehouse  registrar  of  aaid 
city,  who  shall  immediately  notify  said  committee  of  the  fact,  and  wbo 
shall  furnish  said  committee  with  such  clerical  assistance  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties.  It  shall  be  the  dnty 
of  said  committee,  on  receiving  such  notice,  to  immediately  act  on  and 
render  a  decision  in  each  case. 

§  4.  For  every  case  decided  by  said  committee  of  appeal,  they  diall 
be  entitled  to  such  fees  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  railroad  and 
warehouse  commissioners,  not  to  exceed  three  dollars  for  each  member 
of  said  committee  for  each  case  submitted ;  said  fees  to  be  paid  dther 
from  the  inspection  fund  or  by  the  party  taking  the  appeal,  as  the  com- 
missioners shall  direct ;  and  all  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  canying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  funds  collected  for  the  inspection  service,  on  theorder 
of  the  conynissioners. 

§  6.  Ko  grain  shall  be  delivered  from  store  from  any  warehousiof 
class  A,  for  which  or  representing  which  warehouse  receipts  shall  have 
been  issued,  excei)t  upon  the  return  of  such  receipts,  stamped  or  other- 
wise plainly  marked  by  the  warehouse  registrar  with  the  words  "regis- 
tered for  collection,^  and  the  date  thereof;  and  said  board  of  commis- 
sioners shall  have  power  to  fix  the  rates  of  charges  for  the  inspection  of 
grain,  both  into  and  out  of  warehouses ;  which  charges  shall  be  a  lien 
upon  all  grain  so  inspected,  and  may  be  collected  of  the  owners,  leoeiF- 
ers  or  shippers  of  such  grain,  in  such  manner  as  the  said  commissionefs 
may  prescribe. 

§  6.  Section  thirteen  (13)  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment, 
is  hereby  repealed :  Providedj  the  provisions  contained  in  said  section 
shaU  remain  in  force  until  the  grades  for  the  inspection  of  grain  shall 
have  been  established  by  the  commissioners,  as  provided  in  section  one 
of  this  act. 

Appro  YED  April  16, 1873. 
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Parker,  D.  T.,  present  at  roll  call 1,8,4,19 

On  committee  on  Essays 3 

Elected  member  of  Board IS 

Parvin,  R.  C,  decision  on  trial  of  steam  plow..  13 

of,  postponed 

Steam  Motor,  resolution  ooncemin£. IS 

Periam,  Jonathan,  elected  member  of  Board...  li 

Papers,  list  of  received  at  office  of  Board x 

Patrons  of  Hnsbuidry SO 

Porterfleld,  J.  B.,  remarks  of,  at  Bloomingttm.  .8V 

PcM)ria  county,  report  iVom 39 

Piatt         '•  "         3» 

Putnam    "  "         3» 

Reynolds,  John  P.,  Vice-President,  present  at 

roll  call 2,I6.W 

Appointed  delegate  to  Washington 4 

On  committee  to  design  medal  and  seal S 

of  Arrangements. i 

on  death  of  S.  B.  Chandler 5 

on  Essa vs ..............................  W 

Elected  President  of  Board.. !!.'!!  *!!!.!!!  13 

Report  of  committee  on  Farms,  etc O 

On  Fruits  at  Fair  of  1872 M 

Rosenstiel,    C.   H.,  Vice-Presidmt   present  at 

roll  caU (> 

On  committee  on  Essays 3 

to  designirte  sul^ects  for  Essays 7 

of  Arransemente 6 

Elected  member  of  Board It 

Letter  f^m IP 

RoweU,  J.  H.,  remarks  of,  at  Bloominmn SK 

Root,  J.  B.,  awarded  premium  for  Bssay  m 
Seeds I 


